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PART  I— DESIGN  AND  CONSTRUCTION 


SECTION  1 
ELEMENTS  OF  STRUCTURAL  THEORY 


DEFINITIONS 


1.  Structure. — ^A  atrueiure  is  a  part,  or  an  assemblage  of  parts,  constructed  to  support 
certain  definite  loads.  Structures  are  acted  upon  by  external  forces  and  these  external  forces 
are  held  in  equilibrium  by  internal  forces,  called  stresses. 

2.  Member. — A  member  or  piece  of  a  structure  is  a  single  unit  of  the  structure,  as  a  beam, 
a  column,  or  a  web  member  of  a  truss. 

3.  Beam. — A  beam  is  a  structural  member  which  is  ordinarily  subject  to  bending  and  is 
usually  a  horizontal  member  carrying  vertical  loads.  In  a  framed  floor,  beams  are  members 
upon  which  rest  directly  the  floor  plank,  slab,  or  arch. 

A  simple  beam  is  one  which  rests  on  supports  at  the  ends.  A  carUUeuer  beam  is  a  beam  hav- 
ing one  end  rigidly  fixed  and  the  other  end  free.  Extending  a  simple  beam  beyond  either  sup- 
port gives  a  combination  of  a  simple  beam  and  a  cantilever  beam.  A  beam  with  both  ends  free 
and  balanced  over  a  support  is  also  called  a  cantilever  beam.  A  restrained  beam  is  one  which  is 
more  or  less  fixed  at  one  or  both  points  of  support.  A  built-in  or  fixed  beaih  is  a  beam  rigidly 
fixed  at  both  ends.      A  continttous  beam  is  one  having  more  than  two  points  of  support. 

4«  Girder. — A  girder  is  a  beam  which  receives  its  load  in  concentrations.  In  a  framed 
floor  it  supports  one  or  more  cross  beams  which  in  turn  carry  the  flooring.  The  term 
'^girder'*  is  also  applied  to  any  large  heavy  beam,  especially  a  built-up  steel  beam  or  plate 
girder.  In  Bethlehem  steel  sections  the  terms  "beam"  and  "girder''  are  used  to  denote 
rolled  sections  of  different  proportions  (see  Sect.  2,  Art.  26). 

6.  Column. — A  column,  strut  or  post  is  a  structural  member  which  is  compressed  endwise. 
A  strut  is  usually  considered  of  smaller  dimensions  than  either  a  column  or  post. 

6.  Tie. — A  tie  is  a  structural  member  which  tends  to  lengthen  under  stress. 

7.  Truss. — A  truss  is  a  framed  or  jointed  structure.  It  is  composed  of  straight  members 
which  are  connected  only  at  their  intersections,  so  that  if  the  loads  are  applied  at  these  inter- 
sections the  stress  in  each  member  is  in  the  direction  of  its  length.  Each  member  of  a  truss 
is  either  a  fie  or  a  strut. 

The  span  of  a  roof  truss  is  the  horizontal  distance  in  feet  between  the  centers  of  supports. 
The  rise  is  the  distance  from  the  highest  point  of  the  truss  to  the  line  joining  the  points  of  sup- 
port. The  pitch  is  the  ratio  of  the  rise  of  the  truss  to  its  span.  The  upper  or  top  chord  con- 
sists of  the  upper  line  of  members.  The  lower  chord  consists  of  the  lower  line  of  members. 
The  web  members  connect  the  joints  of  the  upper  chord  with  those  of  the  lower  chord. 

8.  Force. — Force  is  that  which  tends  to  change  the  state  of  motion  of  a  body,  or  it  is  that 
which  causes  a  body  to  change  its  shape  if  it  is  held  in  place  by  other  forces. 

9.  Outer  Forces. — The  external  or  outer  forces  acting  upon  a  structure  consist  of  the  ap- 
plied loads  and  the  supporting  forces,  called  reactions. 

10.  Inner  Forces. — The  internal  or  inner  forces  in  a  structure  are  the  stresses  in  the  differei^t 
members  which  are  brought  into  action  by  the  outer  forces  and  hold  the  outer  forces 
in  equilibrium. 

11.  Dead  Load. — Dead  load  is  the  weight  of  a  structure  itself  plus  any  permanent  loads. 
In  design,  the  weight  of  the  structure  must  be  assumed ;  and  the  design  corrected  later  if  the 
assumed  weight  is  very  much  in  error.  Brick  and  concrete  construction  have  the  largest  dead 
load  relative  to  the  total  load. 
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15.  Live  Load. — Live  load  is  any  moving  or  variable  load  which  may  come  upon  the 
•tructure — as,  for  example,  the  weight  of  people  or  merchandise  on  a  floor,  or  the  weight  of 
snow  and  the  pressure  of  wind  on  a  roof.  The  total  load  or  dead  load  plus  live  load  must  be 
used  in  design.  In  addition  the  dynamic  e£fect  or  impact  of  the  live  load  must  often 
be  considered. 

13.  Statically  Detenninate  Structures. — A  structiu'e  is  statically  determinate  when  both 
outer  and  inner  forces  may  be  determined  by  the  aid  of  statics.  If  all  the  outer  forces  may  be 
found  by  statics,  the  structure  is  said  to  be  stalicaUy  detenninate  loith  respect  to  the  outer  forces 
whether  or  not  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  inner  forces  by  the  same  means  (see  definition  of 
"Statics,"  Art.  30). 

Wooden  beams,  {un-connected  trusses,  and  steel  beams  resting  on  horizontal  supports 
are  ordinarily  statically  determinate.  Small  riveted  trusses  and  steel  beams  in  a  framed  floor 
are  commonly  assumed  in  design  as  statically  determinate. 

14.  Statically  Indeterminate  Structures. — Structures  which  cannot  be  statically  deter- 
mined are  those  which  the  equations  of  statics  will  not  suffice  to  design.  All  rigidly  connected 
building  frames  are  statically  indeteirminate. 

STRESS  AND  DEFORMATION 
Bt  Walter  W.  Clifford 

16.  Stress. — Stress  Is  the  cohesive  force  in  a  body  which  resists  the  tendency  of  an  external 
force  to  change  the  shape  of  the  body.  For  example,  if  a  steel  rod  supports  a  load  or  force  of 
30,000  lb.,  it  has  ip  it  a  stress  of  30,000  lb.    This  is  called  the  total  stress. 

If  a  force  tends  to  stretch  a  member,  the  resulting  stress  is  called  tension  or  tensile  stress. 
If  a  force  tends  to  shorten  a  member,  the  resulting  stress  is  called  compression  or  compressive 
stress. 

If  the  above-mentioned  rod  has  a  cross-sectional  area  perpendicular  to  its  axis  of  2  sq.  in., 

and  the  load  is  uniformly  distributed,  it  has  a  unit  stress  or  intensity  of  stress  of  15,000  lb.  per  sq. 

in. — that  is,  the  unit  stress  is  the  total  uniformly  distributed  stress  divided  by  the  cross-sec- 

p 
tional  area,  or  /  =  -j  • 

If  the  load  on  a  member  is  increased  until  the  member  fails,  the  highest  unit  stress  sustained 
is  called  the  ultimate  stress.  Some  materials,  notably  steel,  after  being  stressed  to  the  ultimate, 
sustain  a  gradually  lessening  load  until  failure.  The  unit  load  at  failure  is  called  the  rupture 
stress  (see  Fig.  1). 

16.  Deformation. — Whenever  any  material  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  force,  it  changes 
shape.  This  change  in  shape  is  called  deformation  or  strain.  The  former  term  will  be  used 
in  this  book.     The  deformation  per  unit  of  length  is  called  the  unit  deformation. 

Ail  structural  materials,  within  the  limits  of  working  stresses,  follow  very  closely  Hookers 
Law  which  is  that  deformation  is  proportional  to  stress.  Thus,  if  a  force  of  1000  lb.  stretches 
a  rod  1  in.,  a  force  of  2000  lb.  will  stretch  the  same  rod  2  in. 

17.  Modulus  of  Elasticity. — The  ratio  between  stress  and  deformation  is  commonly  called 
the  modulus  of  elasticity,  which  term  will  be  used  in  this  book.  Coefficient  of  elasticity  and 
Younff's  modulus  are  sjmonymous  with  modulus  of  elasticity.    The  value  of  the  modulus  of 

elasticity  varies  with  different  materials,  but  in  any  case  E  =  ^^  where /is  the  unit  stress  and 

a  is  the  deformation  per  unit  of  length.  The  same  linear  unit  must  be  used  in  computing  the 
unit  stress  as  for  measuring  the  deformation.  This  unit  is  commonly  the  inch,  except  where  the 
metric  S3rstem  is  used.  It  may  be  noted  from  the  curves  (Figs.  1-4)  that  the  modulus  of  elastic- 
ity is  the  tangent  of  the  angle  which  the  stress-deformation  curve  makes  with  the  horizontal 
axis. 

18.  Elastic  Limit  and  Yield  Point. — ^The  elastic  limit  is  the  stress  at  which  the  ratio  of  stress 
to  deformation  ceases  to  be  constant.     Yield  point  is  the  stress  at  which  deformation  increases 
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They 


vithoutaddttJonallotKl.     These  terms  are  best  illuatratedia  the  curve  for  steel  (Hg.  1). 

are  oot  clearl/  defined  in  the  curves  of  othef  mate'  i&ts. 

19.  Stress  and  Defomuitian  Ciures. — The  typical  curves  shown  (Figs.  1-4}  indicate 

graphically  the  lelation  between  stress  and  derormation  for  four  cotnmon  building  materials. 

The  portions  of  the  curves 
above  the  boi  iiontal  axis  are 
for  tension;  the  portions  be- 
low are  for  compression.  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  con- 
crete curve  (£lg.  4]  is  curved 
throughout.  Within  work- 
ing Btresaes,  however,  the 
curve  varies  bo  little  from 
a  straight  line  that  the 
moduius  of  elasticity  is  as- 
sumed constant. 

20.  Shear  and  Torsion. 
In  addition  to  direct  stresses, 
namely  tension  and  com- 
pression, bodies  may  be 
subjected  to  shear  and  tor- 
sion. iShear  is  caused  by  a 
force  tending  to  make  the 
part  oi  a  body  on  one  (dd« 
of  a  plane  sUde  by  the  other 

part.     This  is  an  important  stress  to  consider  in  beam  design  and  occurs  in  other  members. 

Toraion  is  twisting  stress.      It  is  seldom  of  importance  in  structural  design  although  it  may 

occur  in  such  members  as  spandrel  beams  with  rigidly  connected  slabs. 

21.  Axial  and  Combined  Sbresses. — When  a  force  acts  parallel  to  the  axis  of  a  member  and 

at  the  center  oF  gravity  of  its  cross-section,  it  produces  what  is  called  axial  streti.     Such  streas 
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is  uniformly  distributed  over  the  cross-section.  A  force  parallel  to  the  axis  of  a  member  but  not 
acting  along  this  axis  is  called  an  eccentric  force.  It  is  equivalent  to  an  axial  force  of  like  amount 
and  a  couple  whose  moment  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  force  by  the  normal  distance  from  the 
'orce  to  the  axis  of  the  member.    Thus  an  eccentric  force  as  deswibed  above  produoea  eotiMritd 
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9tresBes.  The  axial  stresses  may  be  considered  separately  from  those  due  to  moment,  and  the 
resulting  stresses  added  to  obtain  the  total  stress  at  any  point.  For  cases  of  combined  stresses 
which  are  not  paralie!,  as  horizontal  and  vertical  shear,  or  shear  and  direct  stress,  the  combined 
stress  must  be  figured  by  methods  given  in  the  chapter  on  "Simple  and  Cantilever  Beams." 

22.  Beoding  Stress  and  Modulus  of  Rupture. — Bending  slreaaea  are  stresses  induced  by 
loads  perpendicular  to  the  member.  Modulus  of  rupture  is  the  maximum  bending  stress 
computed  on  the  assumption  that  elastic  conditions  exist  until  failure.  Bending  stress  is  dis- 
cussed in  the  chapter  on  "  Simple  and  Cantilever  Beams. " 

23.  Stiffness. — Stiffness  is  a  term  used  with  reference  to  the  rigidity  of  structural  members. 
In  columns  or  struts  it  refers  to  their  lateral  stability;  i.e.,  by  a  stiff  column  is  meant  one  with  a 
small  ratio  of  length  to  least  radius  of  gyration,  as  compared  to  a  slender  column.  In  the  case 
of  beams,  stiffness  refers  to  lack  of  deflection  rather  than  to  strength. 

24.  Factor  of  Safety  and  Working  Stress. — The  stress  used  in  design  is  called  the  working 
or  aUoxDoble  stress.     It  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  ultimate  stress  by  the  factor  of  safety. 

The  working  stresses  usually  employed  apply  to  static  loads  only.  Proper  allowance  for 
the  dynamic  effect  of  the  live  load  should  be  taken  into  account  by  adding  the  desired  amount 
to  the  live  load  to  i»'oduce  an  equivalent  static  load  before  applying  the  unit  stresses  in  pro- 
portioning parts.  An  allowance  for  impact  will  be  necessary  only  in  special  cases,  as  in  the  case 
of  floors  supporting  heavy  machinery.  The  amount  to  add  to  the  live  load  because  of  impact 
will  vary  from  25  to  100%  depending  upon  the  proportion  of  the  specified  live  load  which  may 
be  subject  to  motion. 

The  factor  of  safety  is  dependent  upon  many  things.  Among  the  most  important  are:  the 
reliability  of  the  material,  type  of  failure,  kind  of  loading,  and  consequences  of  failure. 

24a.  Reliability  of  the  Material. — There  is  always  the  possibility  of  the  indivi- 
dual piece  of  the  material  falling  below  the  average  strength  of  test  pieces.  Steel,  manufac- 
tured under  almost  laboratory  conditions,  is  the  most  reliable  of  materials.  In  common  practice 
it  is  used  with  a  factor  of  safety  of  about  4.  Timber,  on  the  other  hand,  varies  greatly 
in  strength  and  there  is  diffi(;uity  in  inspecting  and  testing  it  thoioughly.  It  has  therefore  been 
considered  as  somewhat  unreliable  and,  for  this  and  other  reasons,  safety  factors  as  high  as  10 
have  commonly  been  used.  At  the  present  time,  recent  tests  of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  and 
other  laboratories,  together  with  the  branding  of  timbers  by  some  lumber  associations  to  insure 
its  quality,  have  greatly  reduced  the  need  of  a  high  factor  of  safety  on  timber.  Cast  iron  is 
commonly  used  with  a  factor  of  safety  as  high  as  10,  partly  on  account  of  uncertainties  in  its 
manufacture  and  partly  on  account  of  its  method  of  failure.  Concrete  is  used  in  the  best 
practice  with  safety  factors  varying  from  about  3  for  bending  to  about  5  for  diagonal  tension. 
The  factor  of  safety  of  concrete,  however,  is  complicated  by  another  factor;  namely,  the  in- 
crease in  the  strength  of  the  material  with  age.  Working  stresses  are  based  upon  ultimate 
strengths  of  30-day  old  concrete.  At  the  end  of  a  year  the  strength  of  concrete  is  about  50% 
more  than  that  at  30  days. 

Possible  deterioration  of  materials,  such  as  reduction  of  section  in  exposed  steel  work, 
due  to  rust,  must  be  considered  in  connection  with  reliability. 

246.  Tjrpe  of  Failure. — Materials  which  fail  gradually  and  with  plenty  of  warning 
like  steel  are  obviously  entitled  to  a  lower  factor  of  safety  than  brittle  materials  like  cast  iron. 
Lumber  is  about  midway  in  this  range.  Concrete,  well  reinforced,  can  be  classed  with  steel  in 
method  of  failure,  while  plain  concrete  is  distinctly  in  a  class  with  cast  iron. 

24c.  Kind  of  Loading. — A  large  proportion  of  dead  load,  or  of  live  load  fixed  in 
amount  and  point  of  application,  will  require  a  smaller  safety  factor  than  loads  largely  live 
and  uncertain.  Also  the  possibility  of  the  maximum  combination  of  loads  occurring,  and  the 
probable  duration  and  frequency  of  this  combination  must  be  considered.  A  common  illustra- 
tion of  this  point  is  the  allowance  of  a  higher  fiber  stress  (thus  lower  factor  of  safety)  in  build- 
ings, for  stresses  due  to  a*  combination  of  maximum  live  and  wind  loads. 

24(i  Consequences  of  FaOure. — Where  loss  of  life  would  be  the  result  of  failure, 
the  factor  of  safety  must  be  such  as  to  make  work  safe  beyond  reasonable  doubt,  but  where  the 
lots  due  to  failure  would  be  material  only,  it  is  a  question  of  balancing  amount  of  loss  in  case  of 
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failure  and  probability  of  failure,  against  the  saving  by  using  a  higher  fiber  stress.  Thus  tem- 
porary constiuction  will  have  a  smaller  factor  of  safety  than  permanent  construction,  and  con- 
crete forms  a  lower  factor  than  floor  beams. 

26.  Working  Load  or  Safe  Load. — The  product  obtained. by  multiplying  the  cross-sec- 
tional area  of  a  column  or  tie  by  the  working  or  allowable  unit  stress  is  called  the  working  load 
or  safe  load  of  a  member.  For  a  beam,  the  safe  load  is  that  load  which  will  stress  the  most- 
stressed  fibers  to  the  allowable  unit  stress. 

26.  Ratio  of  Moduli  of  Elasticity  in  Combination  Members.— When  two  materials,  rigidly 
joined,  are  used  in  a  structural  member,  it  is  obvious  that  their  deformations  must  be  equal. 

By  definition,  E  —  t  or  /  —  E6,    Therefore,  the  deformations  being  equal,  the  stresses  must  be 

proportional  to  the  relative  moduli  of  elasticity.     The  once-common  Flitch  girder,  composed 

of  wood  and  steel,  is  an  illustration  of  the  use  of  two  materials  in  the  same  member.    A  concrete 

member  reinforced  with  steel  is  a  more  common  illustration.     It  is  plain  that  in  a  reinforced- 

concrete  cohimn  the  vertical  steel  rods  and  the  concrete  shaft  are  compressed  an  equal  amount. 

Let  this  unit  deformation  be  denoted  by  5.     The  concrete  stress  then  is  fe  »  6Ec,  and  the  steel 

f        iF        E  W  J*' 

stress  /,  =  dE,.     Thus  4  -  -rs-'  =  et,  and  /.  «  fetr*     The  ratio  -^  is  called  n.     The  modulus 

Je         OlLe         rie  i^e  iite 

of  elasticity  of  steel  is  fairly  constant  at  30,000,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  while  E  for  concrete  varies 
from  750,000  to  3,000,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  giving  values  of  n  from  40  to  10.  The  most  used 
values  are  n  =  15  for  1:2:4  concrete,  and  n  «  12  for  1 :  IJ^ :  3  concrete. 

27.  Bond  Stress. — The  combined  action  of  steel  and  concrete  is  dependent  upon  the  grip 
of  concrete  upon  steel,  called  bond.     Denoting  the  allowable  bond  stress  per  square  inch  by  ti, 

the  load  which  a  rod  can  take  from  the  concrete  i)er  lineal  inch  is  urd  for  a  round  rod,  and  \vd 

ird* 
for  a  square  rod.     The  allowable  stress  in  the  rod  is/«  -r-  for  round  rods  &nd  f,d*  for  square  rods. 

The  length  of  embedment  of  a  straight  rod  necessary  to  develop  its  allowable  strength  is  there- 

fore  T-  (in  inches)  for  both  round  and  square  rods.     For  given  stresses  the  necessary  length  of 

embedment  is  easily  computed.     For  example,  let/«  »  10,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  and  ti  »  80,  then 
in  ofMW 

^  ■■  A  w  o»   «■  31  +  diameters.     Bond  stress  in  reinforced  concrete  beams  is  considered  in  the 
4  X  oO 

chapter  on  "Simple  and  Cantilever  Beams." 

28.  Shrinkage  and  Temperature  Stresses. — Shrinkage  is  a  function  of  materiala  which  are 
poured  in  a  semi-liquid  state  and  then  harden  by  cooling  or  by  chemical  action.  Such  materials 
are  cast  iron  and  concrete.  A  cast-iron  member  should  be  designed  so  that  in  cooling  it  will 
not  shrink  unequally  and  cause  stresses  which  may  crack  it.  For  this  reason  adjacent  parts 
should  be  made  of  nearly  equal  thickness,  and  filets  should  be  used  at  all  angles  and  comers. 

Concrete  shrinks  when  setting  in  air  and  expands  when  setting  under  water  If  the  ends 
of  a  concrete  structure  be  rigidly  fixed,  stress  will  be  developed  equal  co  that  required  to  change 
the  length  by  the  amount  of  the  deformation  which  would  occur  if  the  ends  were  free,  or/  «  6E. 

All  bodies  change  in  length  with  changes  in  temperature,  expanding  with  heat  and  contract- 
ing with  cold.  The  coefficient  of  expansion  is  the  change  in  length,  per  unit  of  length,  jier 
degree  change  in  temperature.  The  total  change  in  length  of  a  body  for  a  given  change  of  tem- 
perature may  be  found  by  multiplying  this  coefficient  by  the  length  and  the  change  of  tempera- 
ture in  degrees.  The  fact  that  the  coefficient  of  expansion  is  practically  alike  for  both  steel 
and  concrete  is  an  important  factor  in  their  combined  use.  As  in  the  case  of  shrinkage  stresses, 
a  tendency  to  change  of  length  in  a  member  fixed  at  the  ends  induces  stress  equal  to  that  which 
would  cause  the  computed  change  in  length;  that  is/  =  SE.  This  may  be  an  important  factor 
to  consider  in  almost  any  form  of  steel  or  concrete  construction.  Li  wood  construction  there  is 
usually  sufficient  play  at  columns  to  take  up  any  expansion. 

29.  Pol88on*s  Ratio. — Whenever  bodies  elongate  under  stress,  they  shrink  laterally;  and 
conversely  when  they  are  compressed,  under  a  load,  they  expand  at  right  angles  to  the  direotion 
of  the  load.  The  ratio  of  deformation  normal  to  stress,  to  deformation  parallel  to  stress  is 
called  PoiiMon*9  roHo,    This  is  commonly  taken  as  about  Vi  for  metals  and  Vi  for  concrete. 
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80.  Statics. — Definition, — Statics  is  the  science  which  treats  of  forces  in  equilibrium. 

81.  Elements  of  a  Force. — A  force  acting  upon  a  body  is  completely  known  when  its 
general  direction,  point  of  application  and  magnitude  are  given. 

A  straight  line  with  arrowhead  may  be  used  in  representing  these  elements,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  5.  The  angle  that  the  line  makes  with  the  vertical  and  the  arrowhead  determine  the 
general  direction  of  the  force  exerted  upon  the  body  B  The  general  direction  and  the  point  of 
application  completely  determine  the  line  of  action. 

The  external  effect  of  a  force  upon  a  rigid  body  is  the  same,  no  matter  at  what  point  of  the 
bod^  along  the  line  of  action  the  force  is  applied. 

Forces  are  given  in  pounds  and  the  length  of  lines  are  measured  in  inches.  If  the  scale 
of  force  be  5000  lb.  to  the  inch,  a  line  0.20  in.  long  would  represent  a  force  of  1000  lb.;  that  is, 
5000  X  0.20  =  1000.     A  line  1.55  in.  long  would  represent  a  force  of  7750  lb.;  or,  vice  versa, 

7750 
7750  lb.  would  be  represented  by  a  line  ttw^;  ™  1.55  in.  long.  i 

An  engineer's  scale  should  be  used  in  laying  off  the  lengths  of     f^mf  of        \ 
lines  to  represent  the  magnitude  of  forces,  or  in  scaling  such  lines.    Appltahon- 
For  example,  assuming  the  scale  of  force  to  be  4000  lb.  to  the  inch 
and  using  the  scale  divided  into  40ths,  a  force  of  1750  lb.  would  be 
represented  by  a  line  17>^  divisions  in  length.     If  the  scale  of 
force  b  assumed  to  be  400  lb.  to  the  inch,  the  same  force  would  be  Fia.  5. 

represented  by  175  divisions. 

82.  Concentrated  Force. — A  concentrated  force  is  one  whose  place  of  application  is  so  small 
that  it  may  be  considered  to  be  a  point. 

88.  Distributed  Force. — A  distributed  force  is  one  whose  place  of  application  is  an  area. 
A  distributed  force  may  often  be  considered  as  a  concentrated  force  acting  at  the  center  of  the 
contact  area. 

84.  Concurrent  and  Non-concurrent  Forces. — Forces  are  said  to  be  concurrcrU  when  their 
lines  of  action  meet  in  a  point;  non-^xmcurrent  when  their  lines  of  action  do  not  meet  in  this 
manner. 

86.  Coplanar  and  Non-coplanar  Forces. — Forces  may  lie  in  the  same  plane  or  in  different 
planes;  that  is,  they  may  be  either  coplanar  or  non-coplanar  forces. 

86.  Equilibrium  of  Foices. — When  a  number  of  forces  act  upon  a  body  and  the  body  does 
not  move,  or  if  moving  does  not  change  its  state  of  motion,  then  the  forces  considered  are  said 
to  be  in  equilibrium.  Any  one  of  the  forces  balances  all  the  other  forces  and  it  is  called  the 
equilibrant  of  those  other  forces. 

87.  Resultant  of  Forces. — A  single  force  which  would  produce  the  same  effect  as  a  number 
of  forces  is  called  the  resultant  of  those  forces.  The  process  of  finding  the  single  force  is  called 
composition. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  that  the  equilibrant  and  resultant  o^  a  number  of  forces  are 
equal  in  magnitude,  act  along  the  same  line,  but  are  opposite  in  direction. 

88.  Components  of  a  Force. — Any  number  of  forces  whose  combined  effect  is  the  same  as 
that  of  a  single  force  are  called  components  of  that  force.  The  process  of  finding  the  components 
is  called  resolution. 

89.  Moment  of  a  Force. — The  moment  of  a  force  with  respect  bo  a  point  is  the  measure 
of  the  tendency  of  the  force  to  produce  rotation  about  that  point.  It  is  equal  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  force  multiplied  by  the  perpendicular  distance  of  its  line  of  action  from  the  given  point. 
The  point  about  which  the  moment  is  taken  is  called  the  origin  (or  center)  of  moments,  and 
the  perpendicular  distance  from  the  origin  to  the  line  of  action  is  called  the  lever  arm  (or  arm)  of 
the  force.  When  a  force  tends  to  cause  rotation  in  the  direction  of  the  hands  of  a  clock,  the 
moment  is  usually  considered  positive,  and  in  the  opposite  direction,  negative. 

40.  Couple. — A  couple  consists  of  two  equal  and  parallel  forces,  opposite  in  direction,  and 
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having  different  lines  of  action.  The  i)erpendicular  distance  between  the  lines  of  action  of  the 
two  forces  is  called  the  arm  of  the  couple.  The  moment  of  a  couple  about  any  point  in  the  plane 
of  the  couple  is  equal  to  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  two  forces,  composing  the 
couple,  about  that  point.  (Algebraic  sum  of  the  moments  means  the  sum  of  the  moments  of 
the  forces,  considering  positive  moments  plus  and  negative  moments  minus.) 

In  Fig.  6  assume  Fi  equal  and  parallel  to  /^t,  and  consider  these  forces  to  act  upon  the 
body  shown.    Fi  and  Ft  win  cause  rotation  of  the  body  and  this  rotation  will  occur  about  any 

point  in  the  same  plane  as  the  couple,  provided  the  body  is  pivoted  at 

that  point.    Consider  the  body  to  be  pivoted  at  0  in  the  same  plane 

with  the  f 01  cos.     The  moment  of  Fi  about  the  point  0  is  Fi(r  +  r'), 

and  the  moment  of  Fi  about  the  same  point  is  Ftr\     The  moment  of  Fi 

is  positive  and  the  moment  of  Fi  is  negative.     Then  the  moment  of 

the  couple  is  equal  to  Ftr'  —  Fi(r  -f  r')  =  —Fir.      The  moment  of  a 

couple  is  thus  equal  to  one  of  the  forces  multiplied  by  the  perpendicular 

distance  between  the  lines  of  action  of  the  forces.     Since  0  is  any  point 

in  the  plane  of  the  couple,  it  is  evident  that  the  moment  of  the  couple 

is  independent  of  the  origin  of  moments:  that  is,  a  couple  may  be  transferred  to  any  place  in 

its  plane  or  rotated  through  any  angle  and  its  effect  will  remain  the  same.     It  follows  also 

that  any  couple  may  be  replaced  by  another  of  the  same  moment  in  the  same  plane. 

41.  Space  and  Force  Diagrams. — In  solving  problems  in  statics  graphically,  it  is  convenient, 
in  all  except  the  most  simple  problems,  to  draw  two  separate  figures,  one  showing  the  lines  of 
action  and  the  other  the  magnitudes  and  directions  of  the  forces.  The  former  is  called  the  space 
diagram f  and  the  latter  the  force  diaffram. 

Notation  used  in  the  graphical  solution  of  all  problems  in  this  chapter  is  explained  in  Art. 
42d,  p.  9. 

42.  Composition,  Resolution  and  Equilibrium  of  Concurrent  Forces. 

42a.  Composition  of  Two  Concurrent  Forces. — In  Fig.  7  let  forces  Fi  and  Ft 
which  are  concurrent  forces  acting  at  the  point  0,  be  repre- 
sented in  magnitude  and  direction  by  OA  and  OB  respectively. 
From  B  draw  BC  paiallei  to  OA,  and  from  A  draw  AC  parallel 
to  OB,  Join  the  point  of  intersection  C  with  0.  The  line  OC 
represents  the  magnitude  of  a  single  force  R  which  would  pro- 
duce the  same  effect  as  the  forces  Fi  and  Fs.  Thus  R  is  the  O 
resultant  of  Fi  and  Ft.  A  force  equal  and  opposite  in  direc- 
tion to  R  and  with  the  same  line  of  action  would  be  the  equi- 
librant  of  Fi  and  F2,  since  it  would  hold  them  in  equilibrium.  Fi  and  F]  are  components  of  R. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  construct  the  entire  parallelogram  since  either  triangle  OAC  or  OBC 
will  suffice.  Either  of  these  triangles  is  called  a  force  triangle  and  either  one,  if  constructed, 
is  sufficient  to  give  the  value  of  the  resultant  and  the  equilibrant  of  forces  Fi  and  Ft. 

It  is  convenient  to  solve  the  force  triangle 
^  3     algebraically  where  the  angle  between  the  lines 
of  action  of  two  forces  is  90  deg.     In  Fig.  8  the 
f^    angle  between  the  lines  of  action  of  F\  and  Fj 
is  90  deg.     It  is  required  to  find  the  value  of 
C    the  resultant  R.     Since  ABC  is  a  right  triangle 

IB*  =  AC*  +  BC* 
or  ie  =  VFi*  H-  Fi* 

The  direction  of  the  resultant  R  is  decided  by  the  angle  K.     K  may  be  determined  as 

follows : 

^       ^      BC      Ft 
tan  K  =  j^  -  ^^ 

426.  Resolution  of  a  Force  into  Components. — If  the  resultant  R  is  given  at 
the  point  0,  Fig.  9,  and  it  is  desired  to  obtain  two  components  of  R  parallel  to  the  lines  o'a!  and 
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o'h\  then  DC  is  first  drawn  equal  in  magnitude  and  parallel  to  R,  OB  is  drawn  from  O  parallel 
to  o'h'f  and  CB  is  drawn  from  C  parallel  to  o'a'  and  the  lengths  of  the  lines  OB  and  BC,  when 
scaled  from  the  drawing,  give  the  magnitudes  of  the  two  components  desired. 

When  components  are  required  making  90  deg.  with  each  other,  the  magnitude  of  these 
forces  may  easily  be  determined  algebraically.  Thus,  if  /2  in  Fig.  8  is  known  and  the  compo- 
nents Fi  and  Ff  are  lequired, 

Fi  =  /?  cos  K 
Ft  =  ft  sin  X 

42c.  Equilibrium  of  Three  Concurrent  Forces. — If  R  in  Fig.  8  or  Fig.  9  had 
the  opposite  direction  to  that  shown,  the  direction  of  the  forces  would  follow  in  order  around 
the  skies  of  the  triangle.      A  force  opposite  in 
direction  to  R  and  with  the  same  line  of  action  /  ^ 

would  be  the  equilibrant  of  the  forces  Fi  and  ; 

Ft  and  the  three  forces  would  be  in  equilibrium.  / 

Thus,  if  three  forces  be  represented,  in  magni-  y 

tude  and  direction,  by  the  three  sides  of  a  tri-         / 
angle  taken  in  order,  then,  if  these  forces  be    cr 
simultaneously  applied  at  one  point,  they  will 
balance  each  other.     Conversely,  three  forces 

which,  when  simultaneously  applied  at  one  point,  balance  each  other,  can  be  correctly  repre- 
sented in  magnitude  and  direction  by  the  three  sides  of  a  triangle  taken  in  order. 

42d.  Composition  of  Any  Number  of  Concurrent  Forces. — In  Fig.  10  assume 
that  the  resultant  of  the  four  concurrent  forces  Fi,  Fs,  F|,  and  F4  is  to  be  found.  This  may  be 
done  by  finding  the  resultant  of  two  forces,  then  by  combining  this  resultant  with  a  third 
force  to  find  a  second  resultant,  and  so  on  until  all  the  forces  are  combined  and  the  resultant 
of  all  the  forces  determined. 

The  resultant  of  the  force  Fi  and  Fj  is  Ri,  determined  by  the  force  triangle  i?iFiF»«,  Fu 
being  drawn  parallel  to  Ft,     In  the  same  manner  Rt  is  the  resultant  of  Ri  and  F|,  also  Rt 

P  is  the  resultant  of  R\  and  F4.    R%  or  R 

— -^ 7  is  then  the  resultant  of  the  four  forces, 

4  F|,  Fj,  Fj,  and  F4.      Fi,  Fia,  F^a^  Fi., 

^  ^  and  Ri  form  a  closed  polygon.     Fj«, 

Fta,  and  F^  are  parallel  and  equal  in 
magnitude  to  forces  Fs,  Fj,  and  F4 
respectiveiy,    being   drawn   so.      A 
closed  polygon  called  the /orce  polygon 
can,  therefore,  be  drawn  by  drawing  in  succession,  lines 
parallel  and  equal  to  the  given  forces,  each  line  begin- 
ning where  the  preceding  one  ends  and  extending  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  force  it  represents.     The  line 
joining  the  initial  to  the  final  point  represents  the  re- 
sultant  in    magnitude   and  direction.      The  diagram 
ABODE  shows  the  polygon  as  it  is  generally  drawn 
with  the  diagonals  omitted.      It  makes  no  difference  in 
what  order  forces  are  arranged  in  the  force  polygon 
since  the  magnitude  and  direction  of  the  resultant  ob- 
tained will  be  the  same. 

Notation  used  in  the  graphical  solution  of  all 
problems  in  this  chapter  is  shown  in  Fig.  10.  In  the  space  diagram  a  force  is  designated  by 
small  letters  placed  on  each  side  of  its  line  of  action.  In  the  force  diagram  corresponding  capital 
letters  are  placed  at  each  end  of  the  line  representing  the  magnitude  of  the  force.  For  ex- 
ample, force  Ft  is  designated  by  the  letters  be  in  the  space  diagram  and  by  the  line  BC  in  the 
foree  diagram.    The  space  between  Fi  and  Ft  in  the  space  diagram  is  known  as  the  space  b. 
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The  resultant  of  any  number  of  concurrent  forces  may  be  found  algebraically  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  Resoive  each  force  algebraically  into  components  Fg  and  Fy  parallel  to  lines 
X  and  Y  respectively,  lines  X  and  Y  being  any  lines  at  right  angles  to  each  other  and  called 
rectangular  axes.  Let  R  represenc  the  resultant  of  all  forces  acting  at  the  given  point;  ZF^ 
the  algebraic  sum  of  the  components  along  the  line  X;  and  ZFy  the  algebraic  sum  of  ail  the  forces 
along  the  line  F.  ZP,  will  then  be  the  component  of  R  along  the  line  X  and  ZF^  will  be  the 
component  along  the  line  Y.    The  magnitude  of  22  is  then  given  by  the  formula 

R  -  \/(2F.)«  +  (ZFy)* 
and  its  direction  by 

XFy 


tan  0 


ZFs 


e  being  the  angle  between  the  resultant  R  and  the  line  .Y.    Particular  attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  signs  of  ZFg  and  XF^  in  order  to  properly  determine  the  direction  of  the  resultant. 

42««  Equilibrium  of  any  Number  of  Concturent  Forces. — ^The  arrow  of  the 
resultant  R  in  Fig.  10  opposes  the  arrows  of  the  other  forces  in  following  around  the  force 
polygon.  A  force  equal  and  opposite  to  R  would  be  the  equilibrant  of  the  forces  or,  in  other 
words,  the  forces  would  be  in  equilibrium.  Thus  if  a  closed  force  polygon  can  be  drawn  for  a 
system  of  concurrent  forces,  the  forces  considered  are  in  equilibrium ;  and  conversely,  that  for 
a  system  of  concurrent  forces  in  equilibrium  the  force  polygon  must  close. 

Suppose  a  number  of  forces  in  equilibrium  and  acting  at  a  single  point  on  a  given  body 
be  resolved  into  components  in  two  directions  at  right  angles  to  each  other;  horizontal  and  ver- 
tical, for  example.  The  body  will  evidently  be  in  equilibrium  under  the  action  of  these  com- 
ponent forces  since  they  produce  the  same  effect  as  their  resultants.  Moreover,  the  component 
forces  along  each  line  must  balance  or  the  body  would  move  along  that  line.  The  condition 
of  equilibrium  may  now  be  stated  in  a  different  way  than  above,  by  saying  that  the  algebraic 
sums  of  the  components  of  the  forces  along  each  of  two  lines  at  right  angles  to  each  other  must 
equal  zero.  (By  cUgebraic  sum  is  meant  the  sum  of  the  forces  considering  one  direction  plus 
and  the  opposite  direction  minus.) 

I  jet  ZH  represent  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  components  along  a  horizontal  line  and  let 
2  V  represent  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  components  along  a  vertical  line.  Then  a  special  case  of 
the  above  condition  of  equilibrium  would  he  IH  =0  and  ZV  «  0. 

Problems  in  the  equilibrium  of  concurrent  forces  may  be  solved  either  graphically  or 
algebraically  if  the  number  of  unknowns  is  not  greater  than  two.  In  the  graphical  method  the 
two  unknowns  may  be  determined  by  the  closure  of  the  force  polygon,  while  in  the  algebraic 
method  the  two  unknowns  may  be  found  by  means  of  two  independent  equations  made  possible 
by  the  conditions  above  stated.  The  two  unknowns  which  may  be  determined  in  any  given 
case  are  the  magnitude  and  direction  of  one  force,  the  magnitudes  or  directions  of  two  forces, 
or  the  magnitude  of  one  and  the  direction  of  the  other. 

Illustrative  Problem.— A  boom  AB,  Fig.  11,  is  supported  in  %  horisontal  position  by  a  cable  AC  which  makes 
an  angle  of  30  dog.  with  the  boom.  A  load  of  8000  lb.  is  carried  at  point  A,  Determine  the  compression  in  the 
ho 3m  AB  ftnd  the  tension  in  the  cable  AC. 

The  concurrent  forces  at  A  are  in  equilibrium  and  these  forces  are  all 
known  in  direction.     Two  are  unknown  in  magnitude. 

Since  Fi  is  horisontal,  the  vertical  component  of  F  must  equal  3000  lb. 
in  order  that  S  V  may  equal  zero  at  the  point  A. 

F  sin  SO""  -  3000 

F  -  0000  lb. 
In  order  that  Z//    >  0 

Fi  -  F  cos  30* 
Fi  -  5200  lb. 
lUustrative  Problem. — The  crane  truss  shown  in  Fig.  12  is  loaded  with 
Pjq    jI  3000  lb.  atL.     Determine  the  stresses  in  the  boom  ac;  the  tie  ab;  the  mast 

ad;  and  the  stay  bd. 

LM*  -  8«  +  15'  IiV«  -  20'  -f  15»  MP*  -  12'  +  ft« 

LAf   ^17  LJV    -  25  MP    -  15 
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At  the  point  L  thiee  f  otom  are  acting;  namely,  the  3000-lb.  load,  the  etreas  F  in  the  tie  db,  and  the  ttreM  P\ 
in  the  boom  ae.  Draw  the  force  polygon  ABC  by  Wing  off  the  vertical  line  BC  equal  to  3000  lb.  (linoe  weight  al- 
wayi  acts  vertleally)  and  drawing  BA  and  CA  parallel  to  F  and  Fi  respectively. 

Since  there  is  equilibrium  in  the  crane  truss,  the  forces  acting  at  the  point  L  are  in  equilibrium.  Hence,  the 
force  polygon  should  close  and  the  forces  should  act  in  order  around  the  polygon.  If  the  drawing  is  made  to  scale, 
the  lines  BA  and  CA  represent  directly  the  magnitude  and  direction  of  F  and  Fi.  It  should  be  noticed  that  triangle 
ABC  is  similar  to  triangle  LMN  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  construct  a  separate  force  polygon  if  the  crane  truss  is 


Fxa.  12. 


drawn  to  some  scale  in  the  first  place.  For  example,  if  the  scale  used  for  drawing  the  truss  is  1  in.  •■  2  ft.  then 
M,V  a  6  in.  But  MN  represents  a  force  of  3000  lb.,  hence,  the  scale  used  for  determining  the  forces  should  be 
1  in.  -  500  lb. 

F  and  Fi  may  also  be  solved  algebraically  as  follows: 


LM 
MN 

- 

17 
12 

F 
*  3000 

F 

M 

4250  lb. 

LN 
MN 

- 

25 
12 

Fi 
*  3000 

Fi 

•■ 

62501b. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  stress  Fi  acts  toward  the  point  L  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  the  stress  acting 
against  the  shortening  of  the  member  LAT,  thus  denoting  compression.  The  force  F  is  the  stress  acting  against  the 
lengthening  of  the  member  LAf ,  thus  denoting  tension.  We  know  this  to  be  true,  and  we  have  then  a  general  rule, 
that,  when  a  force  is  shown  by  the  force  polygon  to  act  toward  the  point  of  application  of  the  forces,  the  stress 
called  is  compression,  and,  when  a  force  is  shown  to  act  away  from  the  point  of  application  of  the  forces,  the 
stress  caused  is  tension. 

A  force  polygon  ABD  should  next  be  drawn  for  the  forces  at  the  point  M.  The  force  F  is  now  known  and  the 
two  unknown  forces  Ft  and  Fa  may  be  found  in  the  same  manner  as  the  forces  F  and  F\  were  obtained  from  the  force 
3030.  In  fact  it  should  be  remembered  that  when  the  forces  of  a  concurrent  system  in  equilibrium  are  all  known 
except  two,  the  magnitudes  and  directions  of  these  two  forces  may  be  determined  if  only  their  lines  of  action  are 
known. 

Since  the  tangents  of  the  two  angles  MPN  and  LNK  are  each  equal  to  >{.  the  angles  themselves  are  equal  and 
MP  is  parallel  to  LN,  Thus,  the  force  polygon  drawn  for  the  three  forces  F.  Ft,  and  Ft,  is  similar  to  triangle  LMN. 
If  the  crane  truss  is  drawn  to  scale,  no  separate  force  polygon  is  needed.  MN  and  LN,  if  properly  scaled,  will 
give  the  magnitude  and  direction  of  Ft  and  Ft.  However,  it  is  not  even  necessary  to  scale  the  forces  in  this  case 
Olnoe  it  is  evident  that  F\  and  Fa  are  equal  in  magnitude  and  that  Ft  is  equal  to  the  weight;  that  is,  3000  lb. 

We  know  F  to  be  tension,  hence,  we  should  represent  it  as  acting  away  from  the  point  M.  The  arrows  must 
follow  in  order  around  the  force  triangle  ABD,  consequently.  Ft  is  compression  and  Fa  is  tension. 

Ft  and  Fa  may  also  be  solved  independently  as  follows: 

LM       17       4250 


MN  " 

'12- 

Ft 

LM 
LN  " 

Ft 

17 
25  "■ 

-  3000  lb. 
4250 
Fa 

(same 

as  the  weight). 

Fa 

-  6250  lb. 

(same 

asFi). 

Annotrt 


f  F    -  4250  lb.  (tension) 
■■  6250  lb.  (compression) 
3000  lb.  (compression) 
6260  lb.  (tendon) 
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48.  Composition  and  EquHibrium  of  Non-coneurrent  Forces. 

43a.  Giaphical  Method. — When  several  forces  lying  in  the  same  plane  and 
acting  on  a  given  body  have  different  points  of  application,  so  that  their  lines  of  action  do  not 
intersect  in  the  same  point,  the  magnitude  of  the  resultant  may  be  found  graphically  by  com- 
pounding the  forces  in  the  same  manner  as  in  concurrent  systems.  Two  of  the  forces  may  be 
produced  until  they  intersect  and  their  resultant  found,  then  the  resultant  of  these  two  forces 
compounded  with  a  third,  then  the  resultant  of  the  first  three  compounded  with  the  fourth,  and 
so  on  until  the  resultant  of  all  has  been  found. 

For  example,  it  is  required  to  determine  the  resultant  of  the  four  forces  shown  in  Fig.  13 
(a)  which  act  on  a  given  body.  Produce  forces  Fi  and  Ft  until  they  meet  at  the  point  o.  The 
resultant  of  these  forces  is  jRi,  the  magnitude  and  direction  of  which  is  determined  by  the  force 
triangle  ABC  in  Fig.  13  (6).     Produce  i^i  until  it  intersects  the  third  force  Ft  at  m.     Rt  is  the 

resultant  of  Ft  and  i^t, 
determined  by  the  force 
triangle  ACD,  Produce 
Rt  until  it  intersects  the 
force  F4  at  n.  jR  is  the 
resultant  of  F4  and  Rt, 
determined  by  the  force 
triangle  ADE,  and,  con- 
sequently, R  is  the  re- 
sultant of  the  four  given 
forces. 

It    will   be  noticed 

\\"  \     ^'       '^C    that  Fig.  13  (6)  is  a  force 

^\    ^^^  polygon    for    the   given 

/irr  \  /% )      A^^  forces,  and  the  resultant 

of  all  the  forces  is  repre- 
sented by  the  closing  line 
AE.  There  is,  then,  the  same  general  rule  for  non-concurrent  forces  as  for  concurrent  forces; 
namely,  that  the  magnitude  of  the  resultant  of  any  number  of  forces  acting  in  the  same  plane 
may  be  found  by  constructing  the  force  polygon  and  scaling  the  closing  side.  The  line  AE 
also  shows  the  direction  of  the  resultant  R,  but  note  that  it  does  not  give  a  point  on  its  line  of 
action.  A  point  in  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant  cannot  be  determined  unless  the  construc- 
tion of  Fig.  13  (a)  (or  its  equivalent)  is  made.  A  force  equal  and  opposite  to  R  and  having  the 
same  line  of  action  would  balance  the  forces  acting  and  the  system  would  be  in  equilibriimi. 

Forces  Nearly  ParaUel. — The  graphical  method  already  explained  for  finding  a  point  such 
as  n,  Fig.  13  (a),  on  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant,  cannot  always  by  conveniently  used. 
If  the  forces  are  parallel,  or  nearly  so,  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  the  interseotion  of  the  forces  and, 
consequently,  a  different  construction  is  necessary.  The  diagram  that  is  used  for  such  cases 
is  called  the  equUtbrium  polygon.  The  force  polygon,  however,  is  needed  to  find  the  magnitude 
and  direction  of  the  resultant,  the  same  as  before. 

Consider  the  four  forces  shown  in  Fig.  14  (a).  The  force  polygon  ABCDE  for  these  forces 
is  reproduced  in  Fig.  14  (6).  The  line  AE  gives  the  magnitude  and  direction  of  the  resultant 
R.  Select  any  point  0  and  draw  the  lines  OA,  OB,  OC,  OD,  and  OE  to  the  vertices  of  the  force 
polygon. 

In  the  force  triangle  ABO,  BO  and  OA  represent  the  magnitudes  and  directions  of  two  forces 
ho  and  oa  which  balance  Fi,  (The  notation  used  is  explained  in  Art.  42d.)  Select  some  point 
1  on  the  line  of  action  of  Fi  and  draw  the  lines  ho  and  oa  parallel  to  BO  and  OA  respectively. 
The  force  ho  intersects  the  force  Ft  at  the  point  2.  In  the  triangle  BCO,  forces  CO  and  OB  hold 
Ft  in  equilibrium.  At  the  point  2  draw  co  parallel  to  CO  until  it  meets  the  force  F%  at  3.  In  the 
triangle  CDO,  forces  DO  and  OC  balance  the  force  F|.  At  the  point  3  draw  do  parallel  to  DO 
until  it  meets  the  force  F4  at  the  point  4.  At  the  point  4,  draw  eo  parallel  to  EO  until  it  meets 
the  line  of  action  of  00  at  point  5.     It  should  be  noted  that  forces  to  and  oa  are  the  only  forces 
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in  the  equilibrium  polygon  which  so  far  have  not  been  balanced  by  equal  and  opposite  forces. 
As  shown  by  the  force  polygon  0 ABODE,  these  two  forces  hold  in  equilibrium  the  four  forces 
Fi,  Fi,  Fa,  and  F4,  The  force  triangle  AEO  shows  these  forces  to  hold  also  the  resultant  R  in 
equilibrium.  Therefore  a  line  drawn  through  the  point  5  in  the  equilibrium  polygon  parallel 
to  AE  of  the  force  polygon  gives  the  line  of  action  of  R, 

The  point  0  in  Fig.  14  (6)  is  called  the  pole;  OA,  OB,  OC,  etc.,  are  called  rays;  and  the  lines 
1-2,  2-3,  etc.,  in  Fig.  14  (a)  are  called  strings. 

Since  0  is  any  point  that  may  be  selected,  it  should  be  taken  so  that  it  will  be  most  con- 
venient for  the  solution  of  the 
given  problem  and  never  on  the 
closing  line  AE  since  then  the 
strings  oa  and  oe  become  par- 
allel to  AE  and  hence  parallel 
to  each  other.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  magni- 
tude and  direction  of  the  re- 
sultant of  any  number  of  non- 
concurrent  forces  is  given  by 
the  force  polygon  and  a  point 
on  its  line  of  action  by  the  equi- 
librium polygon.  The  force 
polygon  must  first  be  drawn 
and  the  resultant  determined 
in  both  magnicude  and  direc- 
tion by  the  closing  side.  The 
pole  0  should  next  be  selected  and  the  rays  drawn,  to  which  the  strings  of  the  equilibrium 
polygon  should  be  made  respectively  parallel.  The  line  through  the  intersection  of  the  first 
and  last  strings  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  resultant  in  the  force  polygon  is  the  line  of 
action  of  the  resultant. 

If  the  force  R  acted  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  syst-em  would  be  in  equilibrium  and  the 
forces  would  follow  in  order  around  the  force  polygon.  The  system  in  equilibrium  would  then 
be  forces  Fi,  Fi,  Fi,  and  F4  and  a  force  equal  and  opposite  to  R  acting  through  the  point  5. 
If  the  force  equal  and  opposite  to  R  should  be  placed  to  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  point  5, 

but  still  parallel  to  its  direction  as  shown 
by  the  force  polygon,  the  intersection  of 
oe  and  oa  would  not  fall  on  its  line  of 
action.  We  would  then  say  that  the 
equilibrium  polygon  did  not  close. 
Thus,  it  is  easily  seen  for  a  given  system 
of  forces  that,  even  if  the  force  polygon 
closes,  the  equilibrium  polygon  may  not 
close. 

When  the  force  polygon  closes  and 
the  equilibrium  polygon  does  not,  the 
result  is  that  of  couple.  For  such  a  case 
the  resultant  of  the  forces  Fi,  Fj,  Fj,  and 
F4  would  not  be  in  the  same  line  of  action  as  the  remaining  force  and  equilibrium  could  not 
result.      Equilibrium  exists  when  the  moment  of  the  couple  is  zero. 

Parallel  Forces. — The  method  is  the  same  as  shown  for  forces  nearly  parallel  (Fig.  14). 
Rg.  15  shows  the  construction  necessary  to  find  the  resultant  of  the  four  parallel  forces  Fu 
F|,  Ff,  and  F4. 

486.  Algebraic  Method. — The  resultant  of  any  number  of  non-concurrent  forces 
may  be  found  algebraically  in  the  following  manner :  Resolve  each  force  algebraically  into  com- 
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ponents  P,  and  F,,  parallel  reBpectively  to  X  and  Y  axes.  Then  according  to  Art.  42(f ,  the  mag- 
nitude  oi  Ria  given  by  the  equation 

R  -  V(2F,)«  +  (2F,)» 
and  the  angle  it  makes  with  the  A"  axis  is  given  by 

tan  e  «  -i^ 

Its  line  of  action  is  found  by  placing  its  moment  about  any  point  equal  to  the  algebraic  sum  of 
the  moments  of  the  forces  with  respect  to  the  same  point.  If  the  moment  arm  of  the  resultant 
is  denoted  by  a,  and  the  moment  arms  of  the  several  forces  by  Oi,  at,  etc.,  then 

Ra  =  FiGi  +  FiflLt  +  etc. 

If  a  force  is  applied  equal  and  opposite  to  R  and  in  the  same  line  of  action,  the  system  of 
forces  will  be  in  equilibrium.  Let  XM  represent  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  moments  about  any 
point.     For  equilibrium,  then, 

2F,  »  0         2F„  =  0         2M  «  0 

In  practice  it  is  common  to  use  horizontal  and  vertical  axes,  for  which  case  the  above  equa- 
tions may  be  written: 

2^  =  0        2F  =  0        2Af  =  0 

Problems  in  the  equilibrium  of  non-concurrent  forces  may  be  solved  if  the  number  of 
unknowns  is  not  greater  than  three.  Three  independent  equations  may  be  written;  employing 
the  three  algebraic  conditions  above  stated,  and  solving  these  equations  simultaneously  in  any 
given  case  gives  the  three  unknowns.  It  is  often  convenient  to  use  two  moment  equations  and 
either  XH  —  0  or  SF  =»  0.     A  new  moment  center  must  be  taken  each  time  ZM  «■  0  is  used. 

The  three  unknowns  usually  desired  may  be  classed  under  three  general  cases;  namely, 
where  the  following  unknowns  are  required:  (1)  point  of  application,  direction  and  magnitude 
of  one  force  (that  is,  the  force  is  wholly  unknown) ;  (2)  magnitudes  of  two  torces  and  the  direc- 
tion of  one  of  these  forces ;  and  (3)  magnitude  of  the  three  forces.  The  first  case  is  nothing  more 
than  the  finding  of  the  resultant  of  a  system  of  non-concurrent  forces. 

A  special  case  in  the  solution  of  non-concurrent  forces  occurs  when  all  the  forces  considered 
are  parallel.  Then  the  number  of  independent  equations  reduces  to  two  and  it  is  possible, 
therefore,  to  deteimiae  but  two  unknowns,  namely:  (a)  point  of  application  and  magnitude 
of  one  force;  and  (6)  magnitude  of  two  forces. 


300lt.  **> 

1^....  A  ...^^.. — .gt |j 


niottratiTe  Problem. — Find  the  resultant  of  the  three  vertical  forces  shown  in  Fie.  16. 
Since  the  forces  are  all  vertical,  Z//  i*  0,  and  the  resultant  must  also  act  in  a  vertical  direction.     Conaider 

downward  forces  positive  and  upward  forces  negative.     The  magnitude  of 
^QQ/Jjj,  the  resultant  may  be  found  as  follows: 

R   -300+100-200 

—  200  lb.,  acting  down  (since  the  result  is  positive). 

will  be  noticed  that  a  force  equal  and  opposite  to  R  would  make  the 

O  forces  in  equilibrium. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  find  the  point  of  application  of  the  resultant  R. 
Jnnjh  ^y  t'^®  point  of  application  in  this  case  is  meant  a  point  on  the  line  of 

action  of  the  resultant. 

^'°-  ^^'  The  algebraic  sum   of  the  moments  about  the  point  o  is  equal  to 

(300)  (2)  +  ( 100)  (8)  +  (200)  (2)  -  1800  ft.-lb.  The  resulting  force  is  200  lb. 
and  the  problem  resolves  itself  into  finding  how  far  from  the  point  o  the  200  lb.  should  be  placed  to  have  the  same 
effect  as  the  three  loads  shown,  or,  in  other  words,  how  far  away  from  o  a  load  equal  and  opposite  to  the  200-lb. 
resultant  should  be  placed  in  order  to  cause  equilibrium.      Thus,  ZAf  «  0  may  be  used  to  find  this  distance 

1800  ft.-lb.       «  ,^  *    ,,       .  u*    * 
— „--  ,, —  -  0  ft.  to  the  right  of  o. 

^UU  ID. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  computations  would  have  been  more  simple  if  the  point  x  had  been  selected  instead 
of  the  point  o— -that  is,  the  work  would  have  been  simplifiea  by  taking  the  origin  on  the  line  of  action  of  one  of  the 
oroes.    The  computations  for  that  case  would  be  arranged  as  follows: 

<3«»«)  +^»00)»0)  ,  „  ft.  to  th.  ritf.t  ot  ^ 
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IllastntiTe  ProUem.— The  beam  AB  (Fie.  17)  is  14  ft  long  and  loaded  ae  shown.  It  is  simply  supported  at 
A  and  C.  (a)  Detennine  the  supporting  forees  due  to  the  three  given  loads,  (b)  Determine  the  supporting  f oroes, 
induding  the  weight  of  the  beam  which  is  50  lb.  per  lin.  ft. 

(a)  i2  -  200  +  300  +  400  •  000  lb.,  acting  down. 
F  +  Fi  -  ft  -  900  lb. 


V 


zoom   f°r°- 


■r=. 


Fio.  17. 
Origin  at  A\ 


Fio.  18. 


(200)  (4)  +  (300)  (8)  +  (400)  (14) 
Fi  -  733  lb. 
F    -  900  -  733  -  167  lb. 


12Fi 


Atuwera 


(h)  Wt.  of  beam   -  (50)  (14)  -  700  lb. 
ft  *  900  +  700  -  1600  lb. 

(200)  (4)  +  (300)  (8)  +  (400)  (14)  +  (700)  (7)  -  12Fi 
Fi  -  1142  lb. 
F  -  1600  -  1142  -  458  lb. 


{;,: 


167  lb. 
733  lb. 


Anawtrt 


{;,: 


458    lb. 
1142  lb. 


Fig.  19. 


niostrathre  Problem.—- Find  the  reactions  of  the  roof  truss  shown  in  Fig.  18  for  the  loads  assumed.  Solve  by 
both  tbe  algebraic  and  graphical  methods.  The  truss  is  fixed  at  A.  Eollers  are  placed  at  B  so  that  the  reaction 
St  the  right  end  acts  at  right  angles  to  the  supporting  siurface — that  is,  vertically. 


2 if  -  0.     Origin  at  A. 

SOVt 
Vt  ->  3080  lb.,  acting  up. 


10,000^-^  +  4800  (6) 


0. 


XV  -  0. 

3080  +  Vi  -   10,000  -  0 

Vi  -•  6920  lb.,  acting  up. 
ZH  -  0. 

4800  -  Hi  -   0. 

Hi  -  4800  lb.,  acting  toward  the  left. 

Ri  -.  V6920'  +  4800*  -  8420  lb.,  acting  as  shown. 

Rg.  10  abowi  bow  the  reactions  are  obtained  by  means  of  the  force  and  equilibrium  polygons.     The  con- 
•traction  ia  aa  follows:  Draw  F,  the  resultant  of  the  10,000  and  4800  lb.  loads,  in  the  force  polygon.     Choose  pole 
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Fia.  20. 


0.  Draw  rayt  OA  and  OB.  Draw  strin^B  oa  and  ofr  so  that  oa  pasBOB  through  the  point  of  support  A,  A  being  a 
known  point  in  the  line  of  action  of  Ru  Draw  the  dosing  line  oc  of  the  equilibrium  polygon.  Dnir  ray  OC  in  f  oroe 
polygon  corresponding  to  the  closing  line  oe.  Knowing  Vs  to  be  vertical,  its  magnitude  is  easily  determined.  Ri 
is  the  closing  side  of  the  force  polygon  in  magnitude  and  direction.  Draw  a  line  through  A  paraUel  to  Ri  of  the  force 
polygon,  thus  giving  the  line  of  action  of  the  left  reaction. 

Fig.  20  shows  how  the  reactions  are  obtained  by  pro- 
ducing  the  forces  until  they  intersect.  In  many  cases  the 
intersection  method  cannot  be  used  because  the  point  of 
intersection  lies  outside  the  limits  of  the  drawing. 

44.  Center  of  Gravity. — The  center  of  gravity 
of  a  body  is  the  point  through  which  the  resultant 
^  of  all  the  parallel  forces  of  gravity,  acting  upon 
i^  the  body,  passes  for  every  position  of  the  body. 
The  resultant  of  any  set  of  these  paraUel  forces 
^  of  gravity  is  the  iimght  of  the  body.  If  a  force 
equal  and  opposite  In  direction  to  this  resultant 
is  applied  in  a  line  passing  through  the  center  of 
gravity  of  the  body,  the  body  will  be  in  equilibrium.  A  force  of  gravity  exists  for  each 
particle  composing  the  body. 

In  designing  structures  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  deal  with  the  center  of  gravity,  or 
centroid,  of  areas.  The  center  of  gravity  may  usually  be  found  by  some  simple  geometrical 
construction  but  for  irregular  figures  it  is  convenient  to  divide  the  area  into  sections  whose 
gravity  centers  may  be  easily  obtained,  such  as  rectangles  and  triangles.  By  treating  these 
sectional  areas  as  a  system  of  parallel  coplanar  forces,  the  center  of  gravity  may  be  foimd  since 
it  is  the  point  through  which  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant  passes  in  whatever  direction 
the  parallel  forces  are  assumed  to  act.  It  is  only  necessary  to  find  the  line  of  action  of  the 
resultant  with  respect  to  two  axes  at  right  angles  to  each  other  since  the  intersection  of  the  two 
resultants  so  found  will  give  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  area  for  all  axes. 

The  center  of  gravity  of  a  rectangle  is  evidently  at  the  intersection  of  the  diagonals.  The 
center  of  gravity  of  a  circle  or  regular  polygon  is  at  the  geometrical  center  of  the  figure.  To 
find  the  center  of  gravity  of  a  triangle  draw  a  line  from  each  of  two  vertices  to  the  middle 
of  the  opposite  side.  The  point  of  intersection  of  the  two  bisectors  is  the  center  of  gravity  of 
the   triangle   and   lies   at   a  distance  from   any  ^       ^ 

vertex  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the 
corresponding  bisector. 


Mt^ 


Y^eom, 


--Ji-4-— >f 


/5''\ 

Weiahf  ofrod'IOni^ur'C.  of  a 
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..  5'... 


d 

10  lb. 


□ 
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<-x*-> 


FiQ.  21. 


Fxo.  22. 


Illustrative  Problem. — A  rod  of  uniform  section,  15  in.  long  and  weighing  10  lb.,  supports  weights  of  5  lb.,  10  lb., 
15  lb.,  and  20  lb.  The  5-lb.  and  20-lb.  weights  are  supported  at  the  ends  and  the  other  two  weights  are  equally 
spaced  along  the  rod  in  the  order  shown  (Pig.  21).     Find  the  point  at  which  the  rod  will  balance. 

The  weight  of  the  rod  may  be  assumed  to  be  concentrated  at  its  center.  Taking  moments  about  the  end  at 
which  the  5-lb.  weight  is  hung,  we  have 


Rxo 
R 


5(0)  +  10(6)  +  10(7.5)  +  16(10)  +  20(16)  -  575  ln.-lb. 
5  +  10  +  10  +  15  +  20  -  60  lb. 
576 


60 


-  0.58  in. 
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DlnstrmtiTa  Problem.— Locate  the  center  of  sravity,  or  centroid,  of  section  shown  in  Fig.  22. 
DiTide  the  figure  into  two  rectangles  and  denote  total  area  by  A.    The  center  of  gravity  of  each  rectangle  is  at 
its  eenter.     The  gravity  axis  1-1  may  be  located  by  taking  moments  about  MN,   or 

ity.  -  (4H  X  M)(2Vi)  +  (3  X  yiKH)  -  644  in.« 
A  -  (4H  X  H)  +  (3  X  H)  -  3.76  in.t 

6.44        ,.s.„ 
^*  "  3775  "  ^^^  *°' 

The  gravity  axis  2-2  may  be  located  in  a  similar  manner  by  taking  moments  about  ST,  or 


X9  -■ 


(3H  X  H)OH)  +  (4  X  yjHH) 
3.76 


0.95  in. 


The  intersection  of  axes  1-1  and  2-2  determines  the  centroid  of  section. 

46.  Moments  of  Forces. — The  moment  of  a  system  of  forces  about  a  given  point  is  equal 
to  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  forces  composing  the  system  about  the  same  point. 

The  moment  of  a  system 
of  forces  about  a  given  point 
may  bo  found  graphically  in 
the  following  manner: 

Let  F,,  F,,  Ft,  and  F4,  Fig. 
23,  be  the  given  system  of 
forces  and  let  k  be  the  point 
about  which  the  moment  is 
required.  Draw  the  force  and 
equilibrium  polygons  as  de- 
scribed in  Art.  43a  and  deter- 
mine the  resultant  R  in  both 
magnitude,  direction,  and  line 
of  action.  The  distance  H  in 
the  force  polygon  is  called  the 

pole  distance  of  the  resultant  R.     Draw  through  k  a  line  parallel  to  R  and  intersecting  the 
strings  oa  and  oc  at  .4'  and  B'  respectively.     The  triangles  AOE  and  A'O'E'  are  similar  (sides 

respectively  parallel)  and 

H 


Fig.  23. 


V 


■^  OT  Rr  =  Hy 


Therefore 

M  ->  Rr  '^  Hy. 

H  is  measured  in  pounds  to  the  scale  of  the  force  diagram  and  y  is  measured  in  units  of  length 
to  the  scale  of  the  space  diagram. 

For  parallel  forces  the  method  is  the  same  as  given  above. 


REACTIONS 
Bt  George  A.  Hool 

46.  General  Considerations. — The  finding  of  the  reactions  of  a  structure  having  two 
points  of  support — such  as  the  simple  beam,  girder  or  truss — is  a  problem  in  the  equilibrium 
of  non-concurrent  forces.  Pa  shown  in  Art.  42b,  the  problem  may  be  solved  if  the  number  of 
unknowns  is  not  greater  than  three.  Throe  independent  equations  may  be  written  employing 
the  following  throe  equations  of  statics: 

2/r  =  0  ZF  =  0  2Af  =  0 

Solving  these  equations  simultaneously  in  any  given  case  gives  the  three  unknowns.  The  three 
unknowns  may  also  be  found  graphically  as  explained  in  Art.  43a. 

Instead  of  the  three  equations  of  statics  as  given  above,  it  is  often  convenient  to  use  two 
moment  equations  and  either  ZH  »  0  or  ZF  »  0.  A  new  moment  center  must  be  taken  each 
time  ZM  *-  0  is  used. 

Reiemng  to  Fig.  24,  it  will  be  seen  that  six  conditions  are  needed  in  order  to  completely 
detennine  the  two  reactions  £i  and  Ru  namely,  their  points  of  application,  their  directions 
t 
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(direction  determined  for  each  reaction  by  the  angle  mode  with  the  vertical),  and  their  mag* 
nitudes.  Three  of  these  conditionfl  may  be  determined  by  statics  if  the  other  three  conditioM 
are  determined  by  the  manner  in  which  the  structure  is  supported.  The  three  conditioni 
f^enerally  known  are  the  points  of  support  and  the  direction  of  one  of  the  reactions. 

]f  there  are  less  than  three  unknown  conditions  in  rcgai'd  to  the  manner  in  which  a  struetare 
is  supported,  then  the  structure  is  in  general  unstable  and  will  tend  to  move  bodily  under  the 
applied  loads.  For  example,  suppose  the  supporting  forces  to  have  only,  their  magnitudes 
unknown.  Then  unless  the  resultant  of  these  reactions  is  in  the  same  line  of  action  as  there- 
tiultant  of  the  applied  loads,  equilibrium  cannot  exist.  The  structure,  therefore,  will  move 
and  is  termed  unstable. 


Fio.  24. 


Fio.  25. 


When  one  end  of  a  structure  is  placed  on  rollers,  the  reaction  at  that  end  is  made  to  act  at 
right  angles  to  the  supporting  surface  since  the  rollers,  if  in  good  condition,  cannot  offer  resis- 
tance to  motion  along  this  surface.  If  a  structure  is  hinged  at  a  support,  the  line  of  action 
of  the  reaction  at  that  support  passes  through  the  hinge.  (A  hinge  generally  is  a  steel  cylin- 
drical shape  of  short  length  and  but  a  few  inches  in  diameter,  and  called  a  pin.  When  used 
at  a  support  it  rests  upon  a  shoe  which  in  turn  rests  upon  the  support.)  When  a  hinge  is 
placed  at  the  same  support  where  rollers  are  used  (Fig.  25),  the  reaction  is  at  once  deter- 
mined in  both  direction  and  point  of  application. 

IloUers  not  only  cause  a  reaction  to  act  at  right  angles  to  the  supporting  surface  but  also 
serve  the  purpose  of  allowing  structures  to  expand  and  contract  with  changes  in  temperature 
and  thus  prevent  additional  stresses  in  different  members. 

Structures  supported  at  one  end  by  a  tie-rod  should  be  considered  as  having  the  reaction 
at  that  point  fixed  in  direction.  A  tie-rod  is  incapable  of  carrying  compression  or  bending, 
and  thus  the  reaction  which  it  carries  must  act  along  its  axis  and  produce  tension  in  the  rod. 

It  is  seldom  found  in  practice  that  the  point  of  application  of  a  reaction  is  definitely  fixed. 
For  short  beams  which  deflect  hut  little  and  which  rest  at  the  ends  upon  steel  bearing  plates 
(inserted  in  order  to  distribute  the  load  over  the  masonry  supports),  it  is  usually  sufficient 
to  consider  the  reaction  as  applied  at  the  center  of  bearing,  but  this  assumption  is  by  no  means 
an  exact  one.  For  long  girders,  especially,  the  deflection  would  be  so  great  that  the  center  of 
bearing  would  be  brought  near  the  edge  of  support  and  the  assumption  would  not  hold.  How- 
ever, if  a  pin  bearing  is  used  with  rollers,  a  uniform  bearing  on  the  support  is  ensured.  The 
reaction  is  then  considered  to  pass  through  the  pin  center,  but  this  will  not  be  quite  true  if  the 
pin  is  badly  turned  or  the  bearing  surface  of  the  shoe  upon  which  it  rests  is  imperfect. 

The  method  of  finding  the  reactions  of  restrained  and  continuous  beams  is  explained  in 
Art.  71. 

47.  Determination  of  Reactions. 

47a.  Forces  Parallel. — As  explained  in  Art.  43&,  a  special  case  in  the  solution 
of  non-concurrent  forces  occur  when  all  the  forces  are  parallel.  For  forces  all  vertical  XH  «■  0 
is  not  needed,  and  the  number  of  independent  equations  reduces  to  two.  It  is  possible,  there- 
fore, to  determine  but  two  unknowns:  namely,  (a)  point  of  application  and  magnitude  of  one 
force;  and  (b)  magnitude  of  two  forces. 

47b.  Forces  Not  Parallel. — Reaction  problems  when  solved  algebraically  will 
generally  be  simplified  by  finding  the  horizontal  and  vertical  components  of  the  reactions  and 
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WindC^Jhper^sqff, 


then  obtaining  the  magnitude  of  either  reaction  by  computing  the  square  root  of  the  sum  of  the 
squares  of  its  two  components.  With  one  end  on  rollers  and  resting  upon  a  horizontal  surface, 
the  vertical  component  at  that  support  is  the  reaction  required,  and  the  horizontal  component 
is  zero.  With  a  roller  end  resting  upon  an  inclined  surface,  the  reaction  at  that  support  will 
have  both  a  vertical  and  a  horizontal  component,  but  there  is  at  once  a  relation  between  them 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  reaction  must  act  at  right  angles  to  the  supporting  surface. 

Reaction  problems  may  also  be  simplified  when 
solving  algebraically  by  resolving  inclined  loads  into 
horizontal  and  vertical  components. 

If  a  load  is  distributed  over  a  considerable  area, 
as  wind  pressure  for  example,  instead  of  being  applied 
at  a  point,  the  resultant  of  this  load  may  be  used  iu 
the  reaction  computations  as  a  concentrated  load. 
For  example,  in  Fig.  26,  only  the  resultant  wind 
pressure  P  needs  to  be  considered  and  it  will  act  at 
the  center  of  AC,  The  horizontal  and  vertical  components  of  P  may  be  found  in  the  following 
convenient  manner: 

Consider  first  the  wind  pressure  acting  on  a  strip  of  roof  surface  having  a  length  AC  and 
a  width  of  one  foot.  Normal  pressure  on  this  strip  =  20  X  AC  =  P».  Denote  horizontal  and 
vertical  components  of  P«  by  K^  and  F,  respectively.    Then 

P«  "AC 


Span  cffruss  50-0^ 

Fia.  26. 


or 


^,  - 


12(Pn) 


=  12X20 


AC 
Similarly,  F,  =  25  X  20 

Thus,  from  the  above  it  follows  that  these  R^  and  Y,  components  can  be  determined  by  multi* 
plying  the  normal  pressure  in  pounds  per  square  foot  by  the  projection  of  the  upper  chord  (AC 
in  this  case)  on  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  desired  component.  Since  ihe 
trusses  are  20  ft.  center  to  center,  the  H  and  Y  components  of  the  total  normal  pressure  P 
acting  on  the  tmss  are  as  follows: 

U  -  ^,(20)  =  12(20)  (20)  =    4,800  lb. 
Y  =  K,(20)  =  25(20)  (20)  =  10,000  lb. 

Roof  trusses  of  short  span  are  generally  fixed  at  both  ends  to  the  walls  of  the  building, 
thus  becoming  statically  indeterminate  with  respect  to  the  outer  forces.     In  this  case  the  reac- 


Tru55  urnkr  dead  and 
snoi^  loads,  RIeacfions 
verfical 

Fia.  27. 


Iru55  acfeduponby 
wind  pressure  onh.  Fe- 
actions  assumed  para/M  fO 
wind  had, 

Fio.  28. 


tions  for  the  wind  load  are  determined  separately  from  those  caused  by  the  dead  and  snow 
loads.  Dead  and  snow  loads  cause  only  vertical  reactions  (Fig.  27).  The  wind  load  causes 
the  reaccions  to  be  inclined  and  the  horizontal  components  tend  to  overturn  the  walls  of  the 
building.  One  of  two  assumptions  is  usually  made,  either  (a)  that  the  horizontal  components 
of  the  two  wind  reactions  are  equal,  or  (6)  that  the  direction  of  the  wind  reactions  are  parallel 
to  the  resultant  wind  load  (Fig.  28).  j. 

In  the  following  illustrative  problems,  the  reactions  at  points  shown  thus  Q  are  con- 
sidered to  have  both  a  horizontal  and  vertical  component.  This  symbol  for  a  fixed  end  is 
not  inteoded  to  represent  a  knife  bearing  but  simply  means  that  the  point  of  application  is 
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If 


— w 


*- 


determined  and  that  the  reaction  may  act  in  any  direction.     With  rollers  added  to  this  symbol 

as  here  shown  Li  the  reaction  is  considered  as  determined  in  both  direction  and  point  of 
application.      When  solving  algebraically,   the  horizontal  and  vertical  components  of  the 

reactions  are  represented  thus:  C£]  iSj     Where  the  value  of  Hi  comes  out  negative,  the 

horizontal  component  of  the  reaction  acts  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  assumed. 

For  finding  the  reactions  of  simple  beams  and  trusses,  see  also  illustrative  problems  on  pp. 

15  and  16. 

niustrative  Problem. — A  beam  is  loaded  as  shown  in  Fiic.  29.     Find  the  reactions  at  A  and  B  by  both  al<ebraie 
and  graphical  methods.     Neglect  weight  of  beam. 

£//  -  0  .'.  JVi  -  0  I0fbr»  $Jbn$  20Jbni 

2Af  -  0         Origin  at  A. 

(6) (6)  +  (20) (22.6)  -  157i    I    (10)(fi)-0 
Vt  »  29.1  tons,  acting  up,  since  result  is  positive  . 
ZF  -  0 

10  +  6  +  20  -  29.1  -  Vi 

Vx  -  6.9  tons,  acting  up.  Fxa.  29. 

(If  a  check  on  V\  is  desired,  it  may  be  obtained  by  applying  ZM  »  0  about  B  as  an  origin.) 

In  Fig.  30,  the  force  polygon  is  drawn  for  the  given  forces.  The  forces  are  designated  by  letters  instead  of  by 
weight.  It  can  easily  be  seen  that  ff i  ■>  0  or  the  forces  would  not  be  in  equilibrium.  The  force  polygon,  oonaa- 
quently,  becomes  a  straight  line  since  the  forces  are  all  vertical.  AB  «  Fi,  BC  *  Ft,  CD  ■■  Ft,  DB  >■  Ft,  BA  •■ 
V\.  It  is  not  possible  to  determine  the  point  B  until  after  the  equilibrium  polygon  is  drawn.  The  string  od 
Intersects  Ft  at  t.    The  string  oa  intersects  Vx  at  k.     The  line  OB  in  the  force  polygon  drawn  parallel  to  ik<  in  tha 

equilibrium  polygon  divides  the  line  AD 
into  two  parts,  DB  and  BA,  whloh 
represent  Ft  and  Vx  respectively.  H  is 
drawn  in  the  equilibrium  polygon  beoauaa 
the  forces  are  in  equilibrium  and  tha 
equilibrium  polygon  should  dose. 

XUnstratiTe  Problem. — Find  the  hori- 
sontal  and  vertical  components  of  tha 
reactions  at  A  and  B,  Fig.  31,  by  the  alge* 
braic  method.     Neglect  weight  of  beam. 

Considerable  labor  will  be  saTed  hf 
resolving  the  inclined  forces  into  hotl» 
sontal  and  vertical  components  and  vaiiic 
these  oomponenta  only  in  the  oompvtft* 
tions.  The  lever  arms  of  the  horisontal 
components  about  either  point  of  support  is  sero,  leaving  only  the  vertical  components  to  be  oonaidered  whaa 
applying  ZAf  »  0.     Components  are  shown  dotted  in  Fig.  31. 

-LM  -  0    Origin  at  ^4. 

•  (17.32)(7)  -  (5)(2)  +  (7.07)(8)  +  (10)(20)  -  15Fi  -  0 
Vx  -  8.36  tons. 


0^- 


A  4 

'     '  ft    ' 


n 


\ 


\. 


r. 


^ 


FiQ.  30. 


a)Tc. 


WtndlOlbptr 
aq0  narmoHo 


Wind  on 
pftricai 


FiQ.  31. 
SF  -  0 


FiQ.  32. 


-  17.32  -  5  +  Ft  -  7.07  +  8.36  -  10  -  0 
Ft  -  31.03  tons. 

7.07  +  Hi  -  10  -  0 

Hx  «  2.93  tons. 

Illustrative  Problem. — Compute  horisontal  and  vertical  components  of  the  reactions  for  the  truss  shown' 
in  Fig.  32  for  the  wind  pressure  shown. 
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Ab  ezpUuned  in  Art.  476,  the  components  of  the  total  wind  preeeure  may  be  readily  found  as  follows: 

V  -  (20)  (30)  (20)  -  12,000  lb. 
H  -  (20)  (16)  (20)  -    6.000  lb. 
i?' -     (6)  (20)  (60)  -     5.0001b. 
ZM  «  0.     Origin  at  A 

(6000)|  -I-  (6000)y  +  12,000(5)  -  30Vi  -  0 

Vi  -  4920  lb. 
27-0 

4920  +  Ft  -  12,000  -  0 
Vt  -  7080  lb. 
Z^  -  0 

6000  +  6000  -  ff  I  -  0 
Hi  -  11.000  lb. 

Fig.  33  shows  how  the  reactions  are  obtained  by  means  of  the  force  and  equilibrium  polygons.  Since  point  B 
is  a  known  point  in  the  line  of  action  of  Ai,  the  string  oa  is  drawn  starting  from  this  point. 

IQostratiTe  Problem. — Fig.  34  represents  a  Howe 
bridge  truss  of  120-ft.  span,  with  12  equal  panels. 
Neglecting  the  dead  load  on  the  end  panel  points, 
determine  the  reactions  algebraically  for  a  dead  load 
of  9000  lb.  on  each  intermediate  panel  point  and  a 
live  load  of  20,000  lb.  on  panel  points  marked  a,  h, 
and  c. 

Reactions  A  and  B  are  both  vertical  since  the 
loads  are  vertical,  which  is  generally  the  case  on  bridge 


}<•••••—•••• 


Fig  34. 


Then  again,  since  the  panels  are  all  equal  the  algebraic  method  is  by  far  the  more  convenient  one  to 
The  stringers  at  each  end  either  rest  directly  upon  the  abutments  or  upon  end  floor  beams.     In  either  case 
the  load  on  an  end  panel  point  is  fully  carried  by  the  support  beneath,  thus  causing  no  reaction  at  the  other  sup- 
port and  hence  no  stresses  in  the  truss.     This  is  the  reason  for  the  omission  of  the  dead  load  on  the  end  panel  points 
in  this  problem.    In  designing  the  details  at  A  and  B,  however,  the  loads  at  these  points  must  be  considered. 
Beactions  A  and  B  each  receive  one-half  the  dead  load,  or  9000  X  6)i  ->  49,500  lb. 
Reaction  A  tor  the  live  load  is 


(90)^20,000)  +  (100)(20.000)  +  (110)(20.000) 

120 


(origin  at  B) 


(20,000)(90  +  100  +  110)       (20,000)(9  +  10  +  11) 


120 


12 


50,000  lb. 


This  may  be  more  conveniently  calculated  by  obtaining  the  last  equation  directly,  which  means  that  we  take 
the  panel  as  a  unit  of  length.     Thus,  the  B  reaction  for  the  live  load  is 

.(1  +  2  +  3) 


(20.000)- 


12 


-  10.0001b.     (Origin  at  A) 


Total  reaction  A  -  49,500  +  60,000  «  99,500  lb. 
Total  reaction  B  -  49.500  +  10.000  -  59.500  lb. 

OlttStimtiTe  Problem. — Find  the  horisontal  and  vertical  components  of  the  reactions  of  the  three-hinged  arch* 
Fig.  35.  f<»r  loads  Fi  and  Ft  placed  as  shown;  hinges  at  points  a,  h,  and  c. 

From  Xif  ■"  0  about  the  point  a 

Fi(20)  +  Ft(90)  -  Ft(120)  -  0 
2Fi  +  9Ft 


Vt  - 


12 


From  ZV 


Fi  +  Ft  -  Ki  +  Vt 
lOFi  +  3Ft 


Vi 


12 


From  2H  -  0 

Hi  -  Ht. 

In  order  to  obtain  tiie  value  of  Ht  and  Hi,  it  is  necessary  to  equate  the  sum  of  the  moments  about  the  center 
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hinge  6  of  all  forces  on  eUher  side  of  the  hinge  to  sero.     Considering  the  part  of  the  arch  to  the  left  of  the  oenter 
hinge 

Fi(60)  -  Hi(lOO)  -  Fi(40)  -  0 


or 


„         „        3^1  -  2Fi       2Pi  +  3Ff 


It  should  be  noted  that  four  independent  equations  have  been  used  to  give  four  unknowns. 

If  tie  rods  should  be  placed  as  shown,  the  tension  in  these  rods  would  be  equal  to  .ff i  ■■  Ht,  and  only 
pressure  would  be  brought  upon  the  supports. 


FiQ.  35. 


SHEARS  AND  MOMENTS 

By  George  A.  Hool 

48.  Shear. — Consider  the  forces  acting  on  a  beam  to  be  resolved  into  horizontal  and  ver- 
tical components.  Then  the  shear  at  any  section  is  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  vertical  foices 
acting  on  either  side  of  the  section,  and  is  the  force  which  tends  to  cause  the  part  of  the  beam  on 
one  side  of  the  section  to  slide  by  the  part  on  the  other  side.  This  tendency  is  opposed  by  the 
resistance  of  the  material  to  transverse  shearing. 

When  the  resultant  force  acts  upward  on  the  left  of  the  section,  the  shear  is  called  positive, 
and  when  it  acts  downward  on  the  same  side  of  the  section,  it  is  called  negative.  Since  SK  »  0 
when  we  consider  the  forces  on  both  sides  of  the  section,  then  the  resultant  of  the  forces  on 
the  right  of  the  section  must  be  equal  and  opposite  in  direction  to  the  resultant  of  the  forces  on 
the  left  of  the  section.  Thus,  it  makes  no  difference  which  side  of  the  section  we  consider,  the 
shear  is  positive  when  the  resultant  on  the  left  is  upward  and  when  the  resultant  on  the  right  is 
downward.  Also  the  shear  is  negative  when  the  resultant  on  the  left  is  downward  and  when  the 
resultant  on  the  right  is  upward. 

At  the  section  a6,  Fig.  36,  the  shear,  since  there  are  no  loads  between  the  section  and  the 
left  supi)ort,  equals  the  left  reaction  and  is  positive.  This  is  true  of  any  section  between  the 
left  support  and  the  section  cd.  The  shear  to  the  right  of  cd  is  negative  and  is  equal  to 
the  right  hand  reaction. 

49.  Bending  Moment. — The  bending  moment  (or  moment)  at  any  section  of  a  beam  is  the 
algebraic  sum  ol  the  moments  of  the  forces  acting  on  either  side  of  the  section  about  an  axis 
tlirough  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  section,  and  is  the  moment  which  measures  the  tendency 
of  the  outer  forces  to  cause  the  portion  of  the  beam  lying  on  one  side  of  the  section  to  rotate 
about  the  section.  This  tendency  to  bend  the  beam  is  opposed  by  internal  fiber  stresses  of 
tension  and  compression. 
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When  the  resultant  moment  on  the  left  of  the  section  is  clockwise,  the  moment  is  called 
pontitfCj  and  when  it  is  counter-clockwise  on  the  same  side  of  the  section,  it  is  called  negative. 
Since  Zlf  ~  0  when  we  consider  the  forces  on  both  sides  of  the  section,  then  the  resultant 
moment  of  the  forces  on  the  left  of  the  section  is  equal  and  opposite  to  the  resultant  moment 
of  the  forces  on  the  right  of  the  section.  Thus,  it  makes  no  difference  which  side  of  the  section 
we  consider,  the  moment  is  poaitive  when  the  resultant  moment  of  the  forces  on  the  left  is  clock- 
wise and  when  the  resultant  moment  of  the  forces  on  the  right  is  counterclockwise.  Also,  the 
moment  is  negative  when  the  resultant  moment  of  the  forces  on  the  left  is  counterclockwise  and 

when  the  resultant  moment  of  the  forces  on  the  right  is  clockwise. 

p 
At  the  section  a6,  fig.  36,  the  moment  is  ^(x).     It  increases  uniformly  from  the  left  sup- 
port where  it  is  zero  to  the  section  cd  where  it  is  l^)  Ik)  =  —r' 

Positive  bending  moment  causes  compression  in  the  upper  fibers  of  a  beam,  and  tension 
in  the  lower  fibers.     The  reverse  is  true  for  negative  bending  moment. 

60.  Shear  and  Moment  Diagrams. — The  variation  in  the  shear  or  bending  moment  from 
section  to  section  for  fixed  loads  may  be  well  represented  by  means  of  diagrams,  called  shear  and 
moment  diagrams.     The  diagrams  are  constructed  by  laying  off  a  base-line  equal  to  the  length 


'^^ 'Shear  tine    \ 


w'/ooefper/fn\0.,  L^span 


^^Uniform!  Load  'm^ 


I  Shear 


P 


Shear 
I  Diagrum 


Momenf  Diagram 


Fia.  36. 


Moment  Diagmm 

Fia.  37. 


of  the  beam  and  marking  off  on  this  line  the  positions  of  the  loads  and  the  reactions.  Positive 
shear  and  moment  at  given  points  should  be  represented  above  the  base-line  and  negative  shear 
or  moment  below  this  line.  Points  are  plotted  vertically  above  or  below  given  points  on  the 
base-line,  and  the  distance  these  plotted  points  are  from  the  base-line  should  represent  to  some 
scale  the  magnitude  of  the  shear  or  moment  at  these  given  points  on  the  beam.  The  line  join- 
ing the  points  plotted  in  this  way  is  called  the  shear  or  moment  line,  depending  upon  whether  a 
shear  or  moment  diagram  is  being  drawn. 

To  illustrate,  in  Fig.  40,  the  ordinate  oh  represents  the  value  of  the  shear  at  the  point 
6  of  the  beam  and  the  ordinate  cd  represents  the  value  of  the  moment  at  the  point  d. 

In  shear  diagrams  for  uniform  loading,  ordinates  need  only  be  erected  at  the  ends  of  the 
beam  and  at  the  points  of  support.  If  concentrated  loads  are  also  applied  to  the  beam,  or- 
dinatee  must  also  be  plotted  at  their  points  of  application. 

In  moment  diagrama  for  imiform  loading,  ordinates  should  be  erected  and  points  plotted 
at  the  reactions  and  every  foot  or  two  along  the  beam.  If  concentrated  loads  are  also  applied 
to  the  beun,  ordinatea  must  also  be  plotted  at  their  points  of  application. 
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If  the  shear  or  moment  lines  are  not  completely  determined  by  the  above  rules,  additional 
points  should  be  taken. 

A  cantilever  beam  is  a  beam  having  one  end  fixed  and  the  other  end  free  (see  Art  3,  p.  2). 
The  reaction  at  the  fixed  end  is  indeterminate,  but  the  shear  or  bending  moment  at  a  given  sec- 
tion may  be  easily  found  by  considering  the  loads  between  the  section  and  the  free  end. 


0. 


!    Shear  Diagram    j 


Moment  Diagram 

Fia.  38. 


Shear  Diagram  • 


Moment  Diagram 

FiQ.  39. 


Shear  and  moment  diagrams  for  both  simple  and  cantilever  beams  with  various  loadings 
are  shown  in  Figs.  36  to  41  inclusive.     In  all  cases  the  weight  of  the  beam  is  neglected. 

51.  Maximum  Shear. — It  is  always  desirable  in  proportioning  beams  to  know  the  greatest 
or  maximum  value  of  the  shear  in  a  given  case.     The  following  rules  apply: 

1.  In  cantilevers  fixed  in  a  wall,  the  maximum  shear  occurs  at  the  wall. 

2.  In  simple  beams,  the  maximum  shear  occurs  at  the  section  next  to  one  of  the  supports. 
These  rules  can  be  verified  by  examining  the  shear  diagrams  in  Figs.  36  to  41  inclusive. 


3' 


1 


/a50ik 


tosoit 


Moment  Diagram. 


Fig.  40. 


Moment  Diagram 

Fig.  41. 


62.  Maximum  Moment — By  comparing  the  corresponding  shear  and  moment  diagrams 
in  Figs.  36  to  41  inclusive,  it  will  be  found  that  the  maximum  moment  occurs  where  the  shear 
changes  sign;  that  is,  where  the  shear  line  crosses  the  base-line.  This  could  also  be  shown 
algebraically. 

By  the  help  of  this  principle  it  is  necessary  to  construct  only  the  shear  line  and  observe 
from  it  where  the  shear  changes  sign;  then  compute  the  bending  moment  for  that  section. 
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HhistratiTe  Problem. — Conatniot  shear  end  moment  diacrams  for  a  20-it.  beam  supported  at  the  ends  and 
loaded  mm  shown  in  Fig.  42.  Also,  find  the  maximum  shear  and  maximum  moment,  and  the  sections  where  they 
occur. 


Reaction 

Reaction 

Shear  at 
Shear  at 

Shear  at 

Shear  at 

Shear  at 
Shear  at 

&hear  at 


^  ^  (5000)(5)  +  (4000)(10  +  15)    ^   ^^^ 

20 

-  14.2501b. 

B  -  13.000  +  16.000  -  14,250 

•  14.750  lb. 
A  -  0 
section  just  to  right  of  A  *  14,250 

/  to  left  -  14,250  -  (800)  (5)  -  10.250 
°  I  to  right  -  10.250  -  4000  -  6250 
/to  left  -  6250  -  (800)  (5)  -  2250 
I  to  right  -  2250  -  4000  -  -  1760 
to  left  -  -  1750  -  (800)(5)  -  -  5750 
to  right  -  -  5750  -  5000  -  - 10.750 
section  just  to  left  of  B  -  - 14,750 

-  10,750  -  (800)  (5)  -  -  14,750  (check) 
B  -  0. 


{ 


We  shall  determine  the  moment  at  points  A^  a^h^  c  and  B. 
apart  on  this  beam  to  completely  determine  the  moment  curve. 


Moments  should  also  be  found  at  sections  2  ft. 


Moment  at  A 
Moment  at  a 
Moment  at  h 
Moment  at  e 
Moment  at  B 


-  0. 


-  (14,250)(5)  -  (800)(5)  (|)  -  61,250. 

-  (14,250)  (10)  -^  (8000  +  4000)  (5)  -  82.500. 

-  (14.760)(5)  -  (800)(5)  (|)  -  63.760. 
-  0. 


ACOOIb.     AOOOJb.      SOOOItx 
I  IMi/brm  \lnad' ^SOOIh    roer  f/J 


'/^///////^//////////////////////y////y/////yy//yy//y/y//jyyyy/^ 


The  maTimnm  shear  >■  —  14,750  lb.  at  a  section 
just  to  the  left  of  the  right  support. 

The  shear  changes  sign  at  section  6,  consequently 
the  moment  is  a  maximum  at  that  point  ■•  82,500 
ft.4b. 

In  some  eases  the  shear  does  not  ehange  sign  at 
the  point  tA  application  of  a  concentrated  load  and  ..«|^, 
in  such  a  ease  the  position  of  the  section,  where  the  ^(^^ 
bending  moment  is  a  maximum,  must  be  scaled  or 
eompated  from  the  shear  diagram  to  the  nearest 
ooe-tenth  of  a  foot. 

6S.  Moment  Detennined  Graphically,  /i^ 
The  bending  moment  at  any  section  of  a 
beam  due  to  concentrated  loads  may  readily 
be  determined  by  means  of  the  force  and 
equilibriimi  polygons.  The  method  used  is 
the  same  as  that  for  finding  the  moment  of 
a  system  of  forces  about  a  given  point,  de- 
scribed in  Art.  45. 

Let  the  bending  moment  M  be  required 
at  any  section  of  the  beam  shown  in  Fig.  43, 
such  as  the  point  k.     Draw  a  vertical  line 
through  the  section,  cutting  two  sides  of  the 
equilibrium  polygon,  and  let  the  ordinate 
intercepted  between  these  sides  be  called  r. 
Hie  intersection  of  these  sides  produced 
gives  the  point  of  application  of  the  re- 
sultant of  the  forces  Pi  and  R\^  the  magnitude  of  which  is  represented  by  EB  in  the  force 
polygon;  that  is,  fii  -  Pi  »  AE  —  AB  ^  EB.    It  should  be  noticed  that  Ri  and  Pi  act  in 
opposite  directions,  and  consequently  the  resultant  of  these  two  forces  is  their  difference.    Let 
fchk  resultant  be  called  R  and  its  horizontal  distance  from  A;  be  called  x.     Then,  M  »  Rx, 


Momenf  Diagnam 


Fio.  42. 
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The  triangle  OBE  is  similar  to  the  triangle  which  has  a  base  r  and  an  altitude  x  (sideB 

•B        r 
pectively  parallel)  and,  since  EB  is  equal  to  Rf  we  have  ^  —  -^ot  Rx  »  Hr, 

Therefore  the  bending  moment  of  the  forces  on  the  left  of  the  section  is 

Af  =  Hr 

Since  H  is  constant,  the  bending  moment  at  any  point  in  the  span  is  proportional  t6  the  vertical 
ordinate  of  the  equilibrium  polygon  at  that  point. 

Suppose  in  the  equilibrium  polygon  >i  in.  »  1  ft.,  and  H  »  2000  lb.,  then  ^  in.  in  the 
equilibrium  polygon  represents  2000  ft. -lb.  That  is,  each  inch  on  the  vertical  ordinate  of  the 
equilibrium  polygon  represents  2000  X  4  »  8000  ft.-lb.  of  bending  moment.  For  instance,  if  a 
vertical  ordinate  at  a  given  section  scales  2.45  in.,  the  bending  moment  of  that  section  tmder  the 
above  conditions  is  8000  X  2.45  »  19,600  ft.-lb. 


\f? 


L t 


^ 


I 


? 


rir 


t     J^»        w> 


0'-'ii<'\4'0-''>'^—4 


j      1 


fi 


^^ 


-^ 


•^v. 


% 


Fia.  43. 

Inclined  forces  acting  on  beams  should  be  resolved  into  horizontal  and  vertical  components. 
The  horizontal  components  cause  no  moment  so  that  only  the  vertical  components  need  be 
considered. 

The  graphical  representation  of  bending  moment  at  every  point  in  the  span  can  be  applied 
to  cases  of  uniform  loading,  but  the  construction  is  difficult  and  the  algebraic  method  is  much 
more  simple.  When  a  beam  is  subjected  to  both  uniform  and  concentrated  loads,  it  is  sometimeB 
convenient  to  find  the  bending  moment  for  the  concentrated  loads  by  the  graphical  method,  and 
the  bending  moment  for  the  uniform  load  by  the  algebraic  method.  The  algebraic  sum  of  the 
two  moments  at  any  given  section  will  give  the  correct  moment  at  that  section. 

64.  Effect  of  Floor  Beams  in  Bridge  Construction. — Since  bridges  are  frequently  used  to 
connect  factories  and  other  buildings,  the  e£fect  of  using  floor  beams  in  bridge  construction  on 
the  shears  and  moments  in  the  supporting  girders  or  trusses,  will  be  considered  in  this  book. 
The  principles  involved  apply  to  a  number  of  other  special  cases  in  building  construction. 

Floor  beams  are  ordinarily  riveted  to  the  sides  of  girders.  For  clearness  in  presentation, 
however,  the  floor  beams  will  be  shown  as  resting  upon  the  girders  and  the  stringers  upon  the 
floor  beams  (Fig.  45).  The  shears  and  moments  are  identical  for  the  two  cases.  Girders  are 
usually  placed  parallel  to  each  other  and  any  load  coming  upon  the  planking  or  rails  (or  whatever 
the  flooring  may  be)  is  transmitted  by  means  of  the  stringers  to  the  floor  beams  and  thence  to 
the  girders,  each  girder  receiving  a  proportional  part.  The  loads  given  in  each  case  will  be  the 
proportional  part  of  the  total  load  considered  which  is  actually  transmitted  to  the  given  girder. 
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Let  F  be  the  proportional  part  of  an  applied  load  which  is  transmitted  to  a  given  girder. 
As  shown  in  Figs.  44  and  45  it  will  be  transmitted  at  panel  points  2  and  3.     Panel  point  3  will 

receive  F-  and  panel  point  2  will  receive/*^ or,  in  other  words,  these  panel  points  receive 

the  reactions  of  a  simple  beam  one  panel  in  length,  the  stringers  not  being  continuous  over  the 
floor  beams. 

In  Fig.  45. considering  only  the  applied  load  shown,  the  left  hand  reaction  Ri  equals  F^-^  - 


and  the  right  hand  reaction  Rt  equals  F 


L-.(a-h6) 


t  the  same  as  if  there  were  no  floor  beams. 


To  prove  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  distribute  a  proportional  part  of  the  load  F  to  the  panel 
point  3  and  also  the  proper  amount  to  the  panel  point  2,  and  determine  the  reactions. 


Loadat3  -F- 


Load  at  2  »  F- 


Left  hand  reaction  = 


f'^  {b  +  V)  +  F^^^b 


Fhorbeams^ 


(a +6) 


(sameaswith- 


\^\AEhdofsf-nngeris  i  \ 


out  floor  beams) 
Right  hand  reaction  =  F  -  ^^^  ^  ^^ 


,L  -  (a  +  b) 


'i 


Girder 


<- 


(same  as 


\pX 


Fio.  44. 


'5f ringers-) 
loorbeam 

Girders 


beam     \ 


Cross  Section 


Fio.  45. 


without  floor  beams) 

Li  bridges  carrying 
tracks,  the  stringers  and 
rails  are  generally  equally 
spaced  about  the  center 
line  between  girders  or 
trusses.  If  the  bridge  is 
single-track,  a  girder  (or 
truss)  thus  receives  one-half 
the  total  live  load;  that  is, 
the  weight  coming  upon  one 
rail.  The  above  discussion 
apii^es  directly  to  such  a  case,  the  load  F  being  any  wheel  load  which  may  come  upon  one  rail. 

The  following  statements  may  be  made  pertaining  to  the  effect  of  using  floor  beams.  The 
first  four  statements  refer  to  a  girder  supported  at  one  or  both  of  its  ends.  Statements  5  and 
6  explain  themselves.  The  load  considered  is  the  proportional  part  of  the  floor  load  Give  and 
dead)  which  is  transmitted  to  the  girder  in  question.     Statements  1  and  3  are  of  use  in  designing 

wTUBBeS. 

(The  only  load  applied  to  a  girder  between  floor  beams  is  its  own  weight.  This  is  a  uniform 
load  and  can  be  considered  by  itself,  according  to  method  previously  stated.  The  following 
statements  do  not  include  this.) 

1.  Shear  is  constant  between  any  two  adjacent  floor  beams. 

2.  Moment  varies  uniformly  between  any  two  adjacent  floor  beams. 

3.  Moment  at  any  floor  beam  is  the  same  as  it  would  be  if  there  were  no  floor  beams. 

4.  If  no  load  is  applied  in  a  given  panel,  the  moment  at  any  point  in  that  panel  is  the  same 
18  n  would  be  if  there  were  no  floor  beams. 

5.  If  a  load  is  applied  in  a  given  panel  of  a  cantilever  girder,  the  moment  at  any  point  in  that 
panel  is  ffreaier  than  it  would  be  if  the  girder  had  no  floor  beams. 

6u  If  a  load  is  applied  in  a  given  panel  of  a  girder  supported  at  its  two  ends,  the  moment  at 
aogr  point  in  that  panel  is  leas  than  it  would  be  if  the  girder  had  no  floor  beams. 
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66.  A  Single  Concentrated  Moving  Load. — For  a  single  concentrated  moving  load  the 
maximum  positive  live  shear  on  a  simple  beam  at  any  section  as  A,  Fig.  46,  occurs  when  the 
load  is  just  to  the  right  of  the  section.  This  statement  is  readily  verified  by  considering  how 
the  shear  varies  at  the  section  as  a  load  passes  across  the  beam  from  the  right  to  the  left  support. 
The  left  reaction,  and  consequently  the  positive  shear,  is  increased  as  the  load  P  is  moved  from 

thie  right  support  up  to  the  section,  being  greatest  when  the 

ip  load  is  just  to  the  right  of  the  section.     Now  move  the  load  to 

the  left  of  A.  The  shear  is  equal  to  the  difference  btween  the 
left  reaction  and  the  load  P  and,  since  a  load  is  always  greater 
than  either  reaction  (the  load  being  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
reactions),  the  shear  with  the  load  to  the  left  of  A  is  negative^ 
proving  that  the  positive  shear  is  a  maximum  with  the  load  just 
P,^  ^g  to  the  right  of  the  section.    In  practice  the  load  is  always  placed 

at  the  section.  This  same  line  of  reasoning  might  be  followed 
through  for  negative  shear,  moving  a  load  from  the  left  abutment  to  the  section  and  consid- 
ering how  the  shear  varies  to  the  right  of  the  section.  The  maximum  negative  shear  is  found  to 
occur  when  the  load  is  just  to  the  left  of  the  section.     The  value  of  the  maximum  positive  shear 

,       X  L  '~~  X 

for  the  load  Pi&P  jj  and  the  maximum  negative  shear  is  P  — j — 

The  maximum  live  moment  at  A  occurs  with  the  load  at  A,  for  a  movement  to  either  side 
reduces  the  opposite  abutment  reaction  and  consequently  the  moment.    The  maximum  moment 

\aPj^{L  -  x). 

At  any  point  on  a  cantilever  beam,  such  as  at  A,  Fig.  47,    ^^  I 

the  shear  is  a  maximum  when  the  load  is  anywhere  to  the  right   ^^  \f^ 

of  the  point.     When  the  load  is  on  the  left,  the  shear  is  zero,    ^p  ^|<  -x— •>! 

The  moment  is  a  maximum  at  the  section  when  the  load  is  at    ^  < L "^ 

B  and  equals  P  X  x.     When  the  load  is  to  the  left  of  A,  the 
moment  is  zero. 

Now  consider  a  bridge  girder  supported  at  both  ends  and  carrying  floor  beams.  Required 
the  maximum  live  shear  in  any  panel  as  EF,  Fig.  48.  As  previously  mentioned,  the  load  shown 
is  the  proportional  part  of  the  total  load  in  the  panel  which  is  transmitted  to  the  girder  in  ques- 
tion. The  shear  is  constant  in  EF  for  any  loading.  Let  V  denote  this  shear.  Then,  when  the 
load  P  is  in  the  panel  EF^  the  shear 

V  =  (left  reaction)  -  (load  at  £?)  =  P  (^^^  -  -) 

'Aa\^- b J  ^^  *^®  ^^^  ^  ^^  placed  that     >      =  -  then  the  shear  in  -&F  —  0.    ITiig 

\     ^     t    T    i     t^^  point  is  called  the  neutral  point  in  the  panel.     A  load  to  the  right 


I     \0/rt:fer 


"ET^ 


'L ~  H 

Fia.  48. 


of  this  neutral  point  causes  positive  shear  and  to  the  left  causes 
1^  negative  shear.      Every  panel  has  a  neutral  point  which  can  be 
found  by  using  the  equation 

a  +  fe       <*,.,.  ph 

— f —  =  -  which  gives  a  —  -s 

L  p  °  L  —  p 

It  can  be  seen  from  the  equation  that  the  position  of  the  neutral  point  does  not  depend  upon  the 
magnitude  of  the  load  but  simply  upon  the  length  of  panel  and  the  position  of  the  panel  in 
the  span.  The  maximum  positive  shear  in  panel  EF  will  occur  when  the  load  P  is  at  the  panel 
point  F,  since  the  shear  decreases  as  the  load  is  moved  from  that  point  to  the  neutral  point 
where  it  is  zero.  For  the  same  reason  the  maximum  negative  shear  will  occur  when  the  load 
is  at  the  panel  point  E. 

As  stated  in  Art.  54  the  moment  at  any  point  in  a  panel,  as  EF,  for  a  load  P  in  that  panel  is 
less  than  it  would  be  if  there  were  no  floor  beams,  while  with  the  load  P  outside  of  EF,  the 
moment  is  the  same  as  for  a  simple  beam.  At  the  floor  beams  the  moment  is  the  same  as  if 
there  were  no  floor  beams.     Li  designing  structures  maximum  moment  only  is  usually  desiredf 
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coDsequently  it  is  sufficient  to  compute  the  moments  only  at  the  floor  beams  and  to  do  it  just 
as  if  there  were  no  floor  beams.  Fig.  49  represents  a  cantilever  girder  supporting  floor  beams. 
Maximum  shear  in  EF  occurs  when  the  load  is  anywhere  to  the  right  of  F  and  equals  P.  Maxi- 
mum moment  at  any  panel  point,  as  E,  occurs  with  P  at  />' 

and  equals  P  Xx, 

66.  Moving  Uniform  Load. — For  a  moving  uniform  load 

the  maximum  positive  live  shear  ^ 

on  a  simple  beam  at  any  section  as 

Af  Pig.  50,  occurs  when  the  right 

hand  section  of  the  beam  is  loaded 

up  to  the  point  considered.     This 

is  seen  to  be  true  when  we  consider 
that  adding  a  load  to  the  right  of  A  increases  the  left  reaction  and  therefore  the  positive  shear, 
while  adding  a  load  to  the  left  of  A  increases  the  left  reaction  by  an  amount  less  than  the 
load  which  is  added,  and  hence  decreases  the  positive  shear.     The  maximum  positive  shear 

1       X* 

at  A  in  Fig.  51  for  a  uniform  load  of  w  lb.  per  ft.  =  r  ^  T' 

From  similar  reasoning  to  the  above,  the  maximum  negative  shear  at  any  section  as  A, 
Fig.  50,  is  found  by  loading  to  the  left  of  the  point.     Maximum  negative  shear  at  A,  Fig.  52, 


I  I  I   I 


Fig.  49. 
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for  a  uniform  load  of  w  lb.  per  ft. 


1       (L  -  x)* 
2^— L— 


(considering  the  right  hand  reaction). 


w  tboeribof. 
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maximum  Af 


wL 
~2 


The  maximum  moment  at  any  sec- 
tion as  A  occurs  when  the  beam  is  JuUy 
loadedf  for  the  addition  of  a  load  any- 
w^here  on  the  beam  will  add  a  positive 
moment  at  the  section.  For  a  load  of 
w  lb.  per  ft.,  the 

w(L  —  x)*      w 


wfbperff. 


vfopertr. 


(L  -  x)  - 
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to 


=  ^  (L  -  x)(L  -  L  +  x)  -  ^  {x){J.  -  X) 


If  the  section  is  at  the  center  of  the  beam,  the 

maximum  M 


8 


wL^ 


The  above  formulas  for  maximum  moment  give  results  in  foot  pounds,  since  w  represents 
the  load  in  pounds  per  foot  and  L  the  span  of  the  beam  in  feet.     To  get  inch  pounds,  multiply 

by  12  or  insert  for  to  in  the  formulas  the  load  in  pounds  per 
inch  and  for  L  the  span  of  the  beam  in  inches. 

At  any  point  on  a  cantilever  beam,  such  as  at  A,  Fig.  53, 
the  maximum  shear  occurs  for  either  a  full  load  over  the  entire 
length,  or  for  full  load  on  the  portion  of  the  beam  between  the 
section  and  the  free  end,  and  equals  wx.     The  moment  is  always 
negative  and  the  maximum  moment  occurs  for  the  same  loading  giving  maximum  shear;  i.e., 

maximum  M  =  -«— 

Now  consider  the  case  of  a  uniform  load 
of  w  lb.  per  ft.  on  a  bridge  girder  supported 
at  its  two  ends  and  carrying  floor  beams. 
If  tbe  girder  is  fully  loaded,  the  load  on  each 
floor  beam  is  top,  except  on  the  end  floor 
beams  which  carry  K  t0p-  These  end  floor  ^ 
beam  loads  are  usually  supported  directly  ^/^ 
op  walls  or  abutments,  and  may  be  neglected 
in  delenniiiing  shear  and  moment.  /2i,  Fig. 
6ig  tihen  eqoti^B  2H  vfp  and  Rt  equals  2>^  wp. 
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such  as  EFj  occurs  when  the  load  extends  from  the  right  to  the  neutral  point  in  the  pane 
(Fig.  66).     Thus 


maximum  V 


w(a  -1-6)*      wa* 


2L 


2p 


In  practice,  the  assumption  is  generally  made  that  for  maximum  positive  shear  in  a  panel, 

all  panel  points  up  to  and  including  the 


/'Tohlload^,  wfo-t-b) 


y/f.v///////////////////^^^^ 


one  at  the  right  of  the  panel  are  fuUy 
loaded,  and  the  ones  to  the  left  without 
any  load.  It  is  not  possible  to  get  this 
loading,  but  the  assumption  is  con- 
venient and  a  little  on  the  safe  side.  It 
is  obvious  that  in  order  for  panel  point  f^ 
Fig.  66,  to  have  a  full  load,  the  load  must 
extend  to  the  panel  point  E  and  then  E 
would  have  half  a  panel  load.  A  load  at 
E  would  reduce  the  positive  shear  in  Ef^ 

so  by  omitting  this  we  are  on  the  safe  side;  that  is,  we  are  providing  for  a  little  greater  poeitive 

shear  than  actually  exists.     For  this  loading  the  shear  in  EF  is 

(1+2-1-3) 
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6 


The  maximum  negative  shear  is  likewise 


(1  +2) 
6 


{pw) 


(pw). 


The  moments  at  the  floor  beams  are  the  same  as  they  would  be  if  there  were  no  floor  beams. 
Maximum  moment  occurs  as  before  for  full  loading  and  is  positive  at  every  point.  The  maxi' 
mum  moment  at  a  floor  beam  distant  x  from  the  right  abutment  is  (as  in  a  simple  beam) 

wL  ,j                wiL  —  x)*      w,..j         . 
-Y  (L  -  x) 2 ^  2  (^^(^  ~  ^^ 

Fig.  66  represents  a  cantilever  girder  supporting  floor  beams.     Maximum  shear  in  EF 
occurs  when  BE  is  loaded  and  equals  w(b  -{-  y^p).     Maximum 
moment  at  E  occurs  for  either  full  loading  or  for  full  load  on 
BEf  and  equals  (in  this  particular  figure). 


p(l  -f  2  -h  3)wp  -h  ip(^wp)  =  Sp' 


w 


YllhoerH 


y/////////////////////////^^^ 


I  rTi;^ 


■b — 


::!| 


67.  Influence  Lines. — As  a  load  moves  over  a  beam,  the 
shear  and  moment  at  a  given  section  will  vary.     If  the  value  Fio.  56. 

of  moment  at  any  point  A  is  plotted  as  an  ordinate  at  the  point 

where  the  load  is  applied,  and  this  process  repeated  for  each  position  of  the  load,  the  result  is 
called  an  influence  diagram  for  the  moment  at  point  A ;  and  the  curve  generated  by  the  extremi- 
ties of  all  ordinates  is  called  an  influence  line  for  the  moment  at  point  A.  Similar  lines  may  be 
drawn  for  shear  and  for  deflections.     In  structures,  influence  lines  may  also  be  drawn  for  streee 

intensities  at  a  given  point.  The  curve  gets  its  name  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  for  any  chosen  point,  it  gives  the 
influence  on  a  certain  function  at  that  point,  for  varied 
positions  of  the  load. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  influence  line  for  moment 
— for  a  simple  beam,  for  instance — differs  from  the  moment 
diagram  for  that  beam.  The  moment  diagram  gives  the 
momeni  at  any  point  for  one  position  of  the  load ;  while  the 
influence  line  for  moment  gives  the  moment  at  one  point  for 
any  position  of  the  load.  For  each  point  in  the  beam  there  may  be  drawn  an  influence  line, 
but  each  influence  line  is  descriptive  of  but  one  point.     In  Fig.  67  there  is  drawn  an  influence 
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line  for  moment  at  A.    The  moment  at  A  is 

Pxb 


Pab 


and  that  is  the  value  of  the  ordinate  at  A 


The  ordinate  at  B  is  -j-'  &nd  is  the  moment  at  A  when  the  load  P  is  at  B. 

Suppose  the  beam  to  have  a  load  of  1  lb.  moving  across  it.     The  ordinate  at  A  is  then  y. 

Usually  influence  lines  are  drawn  for  unit  loads.  The  ordinate  at  B  is  then  the  moment  at  A 
when  a  unit  load  is  placed  at  B.  If  the  load  at  B  is  not  unity,  then  the  moment  at  A  will  be 
equal  to  the  load  times  the  ordinate  at  B  for  the  1-lb.  load. 

If  the  beam  is  loaded  with  a  uniform  load,  the  moment  at  A  is  equal  to  the  load  per  foot 
times   the   area   of    the   influence   diagram    for   the   moment  at   A.     In   Fig.  57  this  is 

I w  "f-  •  L  •  ;n)  or  -^'  abt  which  is  readily  recognized  as  the  moment  at  A  for  a  uniform  load. 

For  a  partial  uniform  loading,  the  load  per  foot  multiplied  by  the  area  of  the  influence  diagram 
for  the  loaded  portion  will  give  the  moment  at  A. 
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Influence  lines  for  shear  and  moment  on  cantilever  and  simple  beams  and  girders  are  shown 
in  Figs.  58,  59,  60,  and  61. 

The  influence  line  shows  three  things: 

1.  The  effect  on  the  function  under  consideration  for  a  single  load  at  any  point  on  the 
itmcture. 

2.  Where  a  single  load  must  be  placed  in  order  to  produce  the  maximum  or  minimum  effect. 

3.  With  a  uniform  live  load,  the  part  (or  parts)  of  the  structure  which  must  be  loaded  in 
order  to  produce  the  maximum  positive  or  the  maximum  negative  effect. 

Influence  lines  are  not  generally  used  for  determining  values  of  functions  for  simple  beams, 
girders,  or  trusses,  because  the  algebraic  methods  are  more  simple,  but  the  use  of  influence 
lines  leads  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  effect  of  moving  loads  and  in  many  complicated 
structures  the  influence  line  affords  the  simplest  and  best  solution  of  a  problem.  It  is  freely 
used  in  methods  of  analysis;  that  is,  finding  the  position  of  loads  to  give  maximum  shear  or 
moment  or  whatever  the  function  may  be  which  is  under  consideration. 
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68.  Concentrated  Load  Systems. 

68a.  Maximum  Shear  Without  Floor  Beams. — In  order  to  determine  the  value  of 
the  maximum  shear  at  a  given  section  due  to  a  series  of  concentrated  loads  in  a  load  system,  it 
is  first  necessary  to  find  just  how  the  loads  must  be  placed  in  order  to  give  this  maximum  shear. 

Suppose  the  maximum  shear  is  required  at  any  section  on  a  structure  without  floor  beams, 
such  as  Section  A,  Fig.  60.  Place  some  load  just  to  the  right  of  A,  which  for  convenience  we 
shall  call  Pi.  Let  Oi  then  represent  the  sum  of  the  loads  to  the  left  of,  and  including  Pi,  and 
Gi  the  sum  of  the  loads  to  the  right  of  Pi.  Also,  let  G  equal  the  total  load  on  the  structure  when 
Pi  is  at  A,  and  h  the  distance  between  Pi  and  the  next  load  to  the  right  which  we  shall  call 

P2. 

Now  suppose  the  system  of  loads  be  moved  a  distance  h  to  the  left  thus  bringing  Pi  to  A, 
The  effect  upon  the  positive  shear  is  first  to  decrease  it  suddenly  by  an  amount  Pi,  after  which 
it  is  gradually  increased.     The  increase  due  to  G^  may  be  expressed  by 

Gt  b  tan  a  (see  Fig.  60) 

and  the  increase  due  to  Gi  (decrease  in  negative  shear)  may  likewise  be  expressed  by 

Gih  tan  a 

The  net  change  in  shear  due  to  the  entire  movement  is 

Gib  tan  a  -\-  Gtb  tan  a  —  Pi 
or 

4- P. 

If  this  expression  is  positive,  then  the  second  position  gives  the  greater  shear  and,  if  negative, 
the  first  position.     For  equal  shears  we  have,  therefore 

^  ^Pi 

L        b 

The  slight  increase  in  shear  due  to  additional  loads  that  may  come  upon  the  structure  from 
the  right  has  been  neglected.  The  above  expression  means  that  to  increase  the  shear  we  move 
to  the  left  provided  the  average  load  per  foot  on  the  whole  span  is  greater  than  the  load  at  the 
section  divided  by  the  distance  between  this  load  and  the  next  load  to  the  right. 

Since  the  slight  increase  in  shear  due  to  additional  loads  that  may  come  upon  the  structure 
from  the  right  has  been  neglected  in  deriving  the  above  criterion  for  maximum  shear,  the  effect 
of  such  loads  must  be  investigated.     If  G'  be  the  total  load  on  the  structure  when  Pt  is  at  A, 

then  the  increase  in  shear  when  moving  up  P%  will  be  somewhere  between  G  j  —  Pi  and 

G'  J  —  Pi.     It  may  be  possible  for   the  first  expression  to  be  negative  and  the  latter  poei- 

C  P 

tive.    Such  a  circumstance  would  result  in  causing  y-  to  be  less  than  -r-  for    two    succeeding 

loads  and  both  positions  would  have  to  be  tried. 

686.  Maximum  Moment  "Without  Floor  Beams. — In  order  to  determine  mjiTim^m. 
live  moment  at  any  section  of  a  structure  for  a  system  of  concentrated  loads,  it  is  first  necessary 
to  find  the  position  of  the  loads  to  give  this  moment. 
Consider  the  determination  of  maximum   mo- 
ment at  a  section  of  a  simple  beam,  such  as  A,  Fig.  62. 


Let  Pl  =  resultant  of  all  loads  to  the  left  of  A. 
XL  =  its  distance  from  the  section. 
P  ==  total  load  on  span. 


Y  I    il    I 


A< 


xm  =  its  distance  from  right  support.  I  ^  V' 

X  =  distance  of  section  from  right  support. 


k 


L-- 4 


Then  the  luomcnt  at  A  is  l^i<>-  ^2. 

M  -P^(^  -  x)  -Plxl 
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Let  the  system  of  loads  be  moved  a  small  distance  A  to  the  left,  the  distance  being  so  small 
that  the  distribution  of  the  loads  will  not  be  changed.     Then  the  new  moment  is 


M=P 


XR  +A 


(L  -x)  -  Pl{xl  +  A) 


fp^  (L  -  x)  -  Px;cl]  +  p|  (L  -  x)  -  Pj^ 


or 


The  moment  has  increased  by  so  doing  provided 

Pj^iL  -'x)>PlA 
P.      Pl 


L^  L  -X 
In  other  words,  the  moment  at  a  given  section  will  keep  increasing  by  moving  the  loads  to  the 
left  until  the  sign  of  inequality  is  changed.     That  is,  the  maximum  moment  is  obtained  when 
with  a  load  to  the  right  of  the  section 

L^  L  -X 
and  with  the  same  load  moved  to  the  left  of  the  section 

L^L-x 

P  T> 

During  this  slight  movement  y  passes  the  value  -jr— — 

Thus,  for  maximum  moment 

P         Pl 
L      L  —  X 

It  follows  from  this  that  the  moment  will  be  increased  by  moving  the  loads  to  the  left 
provided  the  average  load  per  foot  on  the  whole  span  is  greater  than  the  average  load  on  the 
left  of  the  section.  Thus,  the  maximum  moment  at  any  section,  as  ii,  will  occur  when  some 
load  lies  at  that  point,  and  that  load  must  be  such  that  when  it  lies  just  to  the  right  of  the 
section,  the  average  load  on  the  whole  span  will  be  greater  than  the  average  on  the  left,  while  if 
it  Ues  to  the  left  of  the  section,  the  average  load  on  the  left  will  be  the  greater. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  with  a  load  just  to  the  left  of  the  section,  the  average  load  on 
the  whole  span  is  just  equal  to  the  average  load  on  the  left  of  the  section.  This  means  that 
the  moment  which  has  been  increasing  by  moving  the  loads  to  the  left,  will  now  remain  the 
same  until  some  load  either  comes  on  the  span,  passes  the  section,  or  goes  off  the  span.  If  a 
load  comes  on  the  span,  the  moment  is  increased  and  the  loads  should  be  kept  moving  to  the 
left.  If  a  load  should  go  off  the  span  before  a  load  reaches  the  section,  then  the  average 
load  on  the  whole  span  is  still  greater  than  the  average  load  on  the  left,  and  the  moment 
will  keep  increasing  until  some  load  reaches  the 
seetion.  Thus  it  follows  from  the  above,  that 
when  the  average  load  on  the  whole  spatii  is 
equal  to  the  average  load  on  the  left  of  the  sec- 
tion, the  resulting  moment  is  not  necessarily  a 
nuudmum.  It  is  a  maximimi  only  when  no  load 
oomes  on  or  goes  off  the  span  in  the  process  of 
moving  up  the  next  load  to  the  section.  In  such 
a  ease  the  same  maximimi  moment  is  obtained 
for  the  two  loads  in  succession. 

68c.  MflTJti^itn^  Shear  With  Floor  Beams. — The  position  of  loads  to  give  maxi- 
mum shear  in  any  given  panel  of  a  girder  or  truss  must  first  be  determined  before  the  value  of 
this  maximum  shear  can  be  found.  Let  Fig.  63  represent  a  system  of  concentrated  loads  on  a 
bridge  having  floor  beams.  Suppose  the  maximum  shear  from  the  live  load  is  required  in 
panel  be.  Let  (7i  be  the  total  load  on  the  bridge  to  the  left  of  the  panel  in  question,  Ot  the  sum 
of  the  loads  in  the  panel  he,  and  G  the  total  load  on  the  span.  Also  let  x  equal  the  distance  from 
G  to  the  right  abutment,  and  Xt  the  distance  from  Gt  to  the  point  c. 
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Then  the  shear 

L  V 

Let  the  Ry8t<em  of  loads  be  moved  a  distance  A  to  the  l^ft;  then  the  new  shear  is 

y,  ^  G(x  4-  A)  __  Gt(xt  -f  A)  __  g 
L  p  ' 

The  shear  has  been  increased  by  the  operation  provided 

G(x  4-  A)      Gtjxt  -f  A)      ^  ^  (7x     0^t,      ^ 
L  p  L         p 

or 

L>  p 

The  above  expression  means  that  to  increase  the  shear  we  move  to  the  left  if  the  average 
load  per  foot  on  the  whole  span  is  greater  than  the  average  load  in  the  panel  in  question,  and 
vice  versa.  Hence,  we  find  that  the  maximum  shear  in  the  panel  will  occur  when  some  load 
is  at  the  panel  point  at  the  right  of  the  panel,  and  that  load  must  be  such  that  when  it  lies  just 
to  the  right  of  the  panel  point,  the  average  load  on  the  whole  span  will  be  greater  than  the  aver- 
age in  the  panel,  while  if  it  lies  to  the  left  of  the  panel  point,  the  average  load  in  the  panel  will 
be  the  greater.     More  than  one  maximum  may  be  found  under  each  set  of  heavy  loads. 

6Sd,  Maximum  Moment  With  Floor  Beams. — As  shown  in  Fig.  61,  the  moment 
between  floor  beams  is  always  less  than  if  there  were  no  floor  beams.  Hence,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  compute  the  maximum  moments  at  the  floor  beams  and  to  do  it  as  if  there  were  no  floor 
beams. 

68e.  Absolute  MaTiwiytn  Moment — When  a  series  of  concentrated  loads  passen 
p  p  p         pop  ^^^^  ^  structure  without  floor  beams,  the  bending  moment 

I '  p  I  •*   !     p    I  -^     I  ^  under  a  given  wheel  load  will  vary  and  will  be  a  maximum 

^Y    T  T     I     T      T      Y when  the  wheel  is  near  the  center  of  the  beam.     There 

I  A  will,  consequently,  be  a  maximum  moment  considering  each 

—y  — T     ife- X  — •>!  wheel  load  and  the  greatest  of  these  moments  is  called  the 

2L "n  absolute  maxitnummoment. 

Suppose  the  maximum  moment  is  requh'ed  at  the  load 
Ft,  Fig.  64,  as  the  load  system  passes  over  the  span.     Let.  R 
equal  the  resultant  of  all  the  loads  on  the  span  when  P|  is  somewhere  near  the  center  of  the 
beam.     The  moment  at  P3  is 

XIJ 

Ml  =  i2  -^  —  (moments  of  loads  Pi  and  Pj) 

Li  order  for  Ms  to  be  a  maximum,  xi/must  be  a  maximum;  that  is,  x  must  equal  y.  In 
other  words,  the  center  of  the  beam  must  be  half  way  between  Pj  and  R.  Thus,  the  method 
of  determining  the  maximum  moment  under  any  one  of  the  concentrated  loads  is  to  place  the 
loads  so  that  the  load  in  question  is  near  the  center  of  the  beam  and  then  find  the  line  of  action 
of  the  resultant  of  the  loads  which  are  on  the  span.  (It  is  more  convenient  to  move  a  line  repre- 
senting the  length  of  the  beam  than  it  is  to  move  the  loads.)  The  beam  should  then  be  placed 
so  that  its  center  will  come  midway  between  R  and  the  load  in  question,  and  the  maximum 
moment  at  the  load  computed.  The  maximum  moment  should  next  be  found  at  each  of 
the  heavy  loads  in  the  same  manner  as  above.  The  greatest  moment  will  be  the  absolute 
maximum. 

SIMPLE  AND  CANTILEVER  BEAMS 

By  Walter  W.  Clifford 

69.  General  Method  of  Design. — The  maximum  bending  moment  and  maximum  shear 
in  a  beam  should  first  be  computed  as  explained  in  the  preceding  chapter.  Then  the  problem  in 
the  design  of  beams  is  to  select  one  of  such  section  that  the  maximum  unit  stresses  induced  in 
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Fxo.  65. 


Fxo.  66. 


the  beam  will  be  satisfactory  and  will  not  exceed  the  allowable  working  stresses.  Formulas 
for  unit  stresses  are  used,  one  in  terms  of  maximum  moment  and  the  other  in  terms  of  maximum 
shear. 

60.  Bending. — When  a  beam  supported  at  each  end  deflects  under  a  load,  the  upper  fibers 
shorten  and  the  lower  fibers  elongate.     In  a  simple  beam,  therefore,  the  upper  fibers  are  in  com- 
pression and  the  lower  fibers  in  tension.     With  a  cantilever  beam  the 
reverse  b  true. 

Figs.  65  and  66  show,  much  exaggerated,  the  effect  of  bending  on  a 
simple  beam  and  cantilever  beam  respectively.  The  full  lines  represent 
the  position  of  the  beam  before  bending  and  the  dash  lines  after  bending. 
In  each  beam  there  is  a  horizontal  plane  or  section,  perpendicular  to  the 
elevations  shown,  in  which  the  fibers  neither  elongate  nor  shorten. 
This  is  called  the  neutral  plane.  The  line  of  intersection  of  the  neutral 
plane  with  a  vertical  cross  section  is  called  the  neiUral  axis  of  the  section. 

61.  Fundamental  Bending  Formula. 

61a.  Assumptions. — In  order  to  get  an  expression  for  fiber 
stress  in  terms  of  bending  moment,  certain  assumptions  must  be  made. 

1.  It  is  assumed  that  a  plane  cross  section  before  bending  remains  a  plane  after  bending — 
that  is,  the  two  planes  shown  in  Fig.  67  by  the  full  heavy  lines  remain  planes  when  they 
assume  their  dotted  positions  after  bending.  Above  the  neutral  axis  the  planes  move  toward 
each  other  an  amount  varying  uniformly  from  the  neutral  axis  to  a  maximum  at  the  top  of  the 

sections.     Below  the  neutral  axis  they  move  away  from 
each  other  in  a  similar  manner.     This  assumption  is  shown 
'^'    by  tests  to  be  true  within  the  precision  of  ordinary  struc- 
'^   tural  work. 

2.  It  is  assumed  that  stress  varies  as  deformation. 
This  is  also  borne  out  by  experiments  within  working  limits 
(see  Art.  19). 

From  the  first  assumption  it  follows  that  deformation  varies  from  the  neutral  axis  to  a 
maximum  at  the  outside  fiber,  and  from  the  second  assumption  it  follows  that  the  stress  varies 
in  the  same  way.  There  is,  therefore,  uniformly  varying  compression  on  one  side  of  the  neutral 
axis  and  uniformly  varying  tension  on  the  other.  The  moment  of  this  compression  and  tension 
constitutes  the  resisting  moment. 

In  standard  treatises  on  mechanics  it  is  demonstrated  from  the  above  assumptions  that  the 
neutral  axis  in  homogeneous  beams  passes  through  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  section. 

616.  Derivation  of  Formula. — The  "unit"  stress  diagram  for  any  section  of  a 
beam  is  given  in  Fig.  68,  and  shows  the  unit  stress  to  vary  uniformly  from  the  neutral  axis. 
If  the  fiber  stress  at  the  outside  fiber,  distant  c  from  the  neutral 
axis,  be  denoted  by  /,  then  the  fiber  stress  at  any  point  distant  x 

from  the  neutral  axis  is  -  / ;  and  the  moment  about  the  neutral 

c  ^  ' 

axis  of  the  stress  on  an  infinitely  small  area,  distant  x  from  the 

X  .  .,         ajx^ 


PiQ.  67. 


and  the  moment  for  the 


FiQ.  68. 


neutral  axis,  is  o  •  -•/  •  x,  orM,  = 

^     f 
whole  section  la  M  —  -  Zax*, 

c 

The  term  Z  represents  summation  and  the  quantity  Zax'^  means  the  sum  of  the  products 
obtained  by  multiplying  each  infinitesimal  area  by  the  square  of  its  distance  from  the 

neutral  axis.    In  rectangular  sections,  c  =  5* 

61c.  Moment  of  Inertia. — The  quantity  Zax^  is  called  the  moment  of  inertia 
qI  the  section  about  the  neutral  axis,  and  is  denoted  by  /.  The  general  term  moment  of  inertia, 
however,  refers  to  any  axis  so  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  section  with  respect  to  an  axis  may  be 
defined  as  the  sum  of  the  products  obtained  by  multiplying  each  infinitesimal  area  of  the  section 
by  the  square  of  its  distance  from  the  given  axis.     Values  of  /  for  various  sections  are  given 
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a  "CftTQ^ie"  and  other  handbooka.    Substituting  /  i 


the  formula  of  the  [weceding  artide 


/. 


which  is  the  general  formula  for  resisting  moment  in  beams.    -  is  called  the  »ed%on  modvhu. 

Ud.  Design  of  Wooden  Beams  for  Moment — From  the  standpoint  of  moment 
computation  the  wooden  beam  is  simplest.  It  is  homogeneous  and  of  rectangular  section. 
The  "total"  stress  diagram  is  therefore  similar  in  shape  to  the  "unit"  stress  diagram  (compare 
Figs.  68  and  89).     I  for  a  rectangle  is  -j^.     Substituting  this  in  the  general  formula, 


h 


Fto.  69.— Wood  beam. 


•u- 


Hcioti  eqiuli  tbe  total  t< 
lo  ba  tba  averace  atma. 
cantan  o[  sraTity  of  the  t' 

To  design  a  wooden  beam  for  moment  the  only  procedure 
th«  formula  bd*  -  ~^,  the  allowable  fiber  stress  and  the  maxi- 


^T2 

-djr- 

6 

or 

6d' 

f 

ay  al» 

uioD  (Fl 

bode, 
1.881 

■ived 

aa  follow*;  Tba 

totiJeom. 
kaowin«| 

The  m 

id 

Uitho 

diataaca  batwaan  tba 

1  bendit^  moment  (since  tbe  resisting  moment  must  equal  the  external  bending  moment) 


and  choose  values  of  6  and  d  which  will  make  bd'  equal  t 


r  greater  than 


tfM 


Some  band- 


books  give  the  allowable  bending  moments  and  section  moduli  for  dressed  timbn  (see 
Sect.  2,  Art.  2a). 

From  the  foregoing,  it  is  evident  that  tbe  strength  of  homogeneous  rectangular  beams  in 
moment  varies  as  the  square  of  the  depth  and  as  the  first  power  of  the  breadth. 

Sle.  Design  of  Steel  Beams  for  Moment — Steel  beams  are  moat  commonly 
/  or  channel  shape.  The  bulk  of  the  metal  is,  for  economy,  at  the  top  and  bottom  where  it 
will  have  higher  fiber  stresses.  The  "total"  stress  diagram 
for  these  sections,  instead  of  being  the  same  shape  as  the 
"unit"  stress  diagram,  is  as  shown  in  I^lg.  70.  Hand- 
books giving  the  properties  of  standard  steel  sections  are  ' 
published  by  steel  companies  and  are  universally  used  (see 
chapter  on  "Steel  Shapes  and  Properties  of  Sections"  in 
Sect  2). 

61/.  Deslgnof  Cast-iron  Beams  for  Moment 
Cast-iron  beams,  as  such,  are  almost  never  seen.  In 
the  common  uses  ot  cast  iron,  such  as  bases,  covers,  etc., 

various  parts,  and  often  the  whole  must  be  designed  as  a  beam.    This 
is  dune  by  the  general  formula  /  =  -j-.     Such  sections  are  usually 
— irr^ular  in  shape  and  the  center  of  gravity  and  the  moment  of  inertia 
must  be  computed. 

Computations  for  locating  the  center  of  gravity  are  explained  in 
Art.  44. 

ilg.  Moment  of  Inertia   of    Compound    Sections. — ^The 

following  rule,  developed  in  treatises  on  mechanics,  applies  to  any  area: 

The  moment  of  inertia  of  an  area  with  respect  to  any  axis  equals  the 

moment  of  inertia  with  respect  to  a  parallel  axis  through  the  center  (rf 

gravity,  plua  the  product  obtained  by  multiplying  the  given  area  by  the  square  of  the  distanoa 

between  the  two  parallel  axes.     Expressed  by  formula  /,  =  /  +  Ax'.     landing  /  for  a  built-up 

section  is,  therefore,  a  question  of  dividing  tbe  section  into  simple  geometrical  areas,  or  areas 


FiQ.  70. — Steel  b< 
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for  which  properties  can  be  obtained  from  a  handbook,  and  then  finding  the  moment  of  inertia 
of  each  of  these  areas  about  the  neutral  axis  of  the  entire  section  by  applying  the  above  rule. 
A  summation  of  the  moment  of  inertias  so  found  gives  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  entire  section. 
For  example,  to  find  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  cast-iron  section  shown  in  Fig.  71,  divide 
the  section  into  two  rectangles  as  shown. 

/  for  the  upper  rectangle  is  ^'  =  WdKDCD  ^    q  33 

/  for  the  lower  rectangle  is ^i^^^l^^  =    6.33 

Axi*  for  the  upper  rectaneleis  (4)(1.25)'         =    6.26 
A«t*  for  the  lower  rectangle  is  (4) (1.26)*         =    6.26 

/  of  entire  section        =  18. 16  in.* 

M.  Bending  Formulas  for  Concrete. — In  concrete  beams  the  general  principles  are  the 
same  as  for  wooden  beams  but,  on  account  of  the  combination  of  materials,  the  neutral  axis 
is  not  at  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  concrete  section.  The  assimiption  will  be  made  in  deriving 
formulas  for  concrete  beams  that  the  concrete  takes  no  tension.  This  assumption  is  not  strictly 
true,  but  the  error  is  slight  and  on  the  safe  side.  In  the  early  stages  of  loading  all  the  concrete  on 
the  tension  side  takes  tension  but  as  the  loading  increases,  the  concrete  cracks.  The  cracks 
start  at  the  bottom  of  beam  and  extend  toward  the  neutral  axis. 

Referring  to  Fig.  72,  let  As  and  Ac  represent  the  deformations  of  the  steel  and  concrete 
respectively,  as  shown. 

n«  A8      d  ^  kd      n   .  ^  /«      J  *  /•  As       ft 

Therefore 


If  we  let 


f  =''      H    ButAc-^'andA, 
Ac          kd                          Ee 

'  E.' 

As  _d  -  Jed  _  f,    _  1  -  Aj 
Ac~      kd          nfc  ^      k 

7?  =  m,  then  — r —  «■  —  and 
/c         '              k          n 

I.  -       **     . 

as 
m  -\-  n  Fig.  72. 


The  depth  of  the  neutral  axis  is  therefore  dependent  only  upon  the  ratio  of  the  moduli  of 

elasticity  and  the  fiber  stresses  of  the  steel  and  concrete. 

The  arm  of  the  resisting  moment  is  from  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  concrete  stress  to  the 

center  of  the  steel,  or 

»j      J      kd 

jd  -  d  --^ 

The  ratio  of  steel  area  to  total  area  is  called  p.     The  total  compressive  stress  is  &  X  ibd 

X  -^  and  the  total  tension  is  pbdf,.     The  allowable  resisting  moment  is  therefore  bkd  •  K'jd  or 

pbdfjd — that  is, 

M  -  HfJffihd^  or/.R/M« 

according  as  to  whether  the  steel  or  concrete  is  the  weaker.  It  is  obvious  that  good  design  will 
make  the  two  moments  as  nearly  equal  as  possible,  or  yifokjhd^  =  f»pi^*f  whence 

Values  of /«,  /« and  n  are  assumed  for  concrete  design  and  from  these  k,  j,  and  p  can  be  computed 
by  using  the  above  formulas.  Then  by  placing  the  term  for  internal  moment  equal  to  the  actual 
external  bending  moment,  values  for  h  and  d  can  be  selected  to  satisfy  the  equation.  The  area 
of  steel  is  equal  to  pbd  and  suitable  rods  can  be  selected  to  give  the  required  area.  The  co- 
efficient of  6c{*  in  ihe  term  for  the  resisting  moment  (i.e.,  pftj  and  }ifjcj)  is  a  constant  for  any 
sdected  values  of  /«,  /«  and  n,  and  is  usually  denoted  by  K.  Table  giving  the  value  of  iST  as 
wdl  as  values  of  A;  for  various  stresses  is  shown  on  p.  160. 
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For  investigating  concrete  beams  already  designed,  the  formulas  may  be  put  in  the  fol- 
lowing form: 

if 

'  bd 

'  V2pn  +  (pn)'  —  pn 


V 
k 


M 

Hkjbd* 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  for  /«  =  16,000,  /«  =  650  and  n  »  15,  and  for  other  values 

giving  the  same  A;,  the  formula  /  =  -r^  as  used  for  wooden  beams  is  true  within  lessthan  1%, 

and  gives  an  easily  remembered  method  for  the  design  of  simple  concrete  beams  knowing 
p  a  0.0077.     But  is  must  be  remembered   that  it  is  merely  a  mathematical  coincidence 
that  the  simple  beam  formula  appUes  since  the  error  increases  greatly  with  other  unit  stresses. 
63.  Shear. 

6Sa.  Vertical  Shear. — Ck)nsider  a  beam  with  a  single  concentrated  load  at  the 
center  and  cut  away  the  left-hand  third  of  the  beam,  as  shown  in  Fig.  73.     By  the  principles  of 

statics  the  internal  forces  acting  on  the  section  cut  must  balance  the 
external  forces  acting  on  the  left-hand  portion  of  the  beam.  It  will 
be  seen  that  C  and  T,  the  resultants  of  the  compressive  and  tensile 
stresses  respectively  acting  on  the  section,  do  not  satisfy  the  condi- 

tions  of  equilibrium  and  there  is  required  in  addition  the  vertical 

shear  F.     In  other  words,  each  vertical  section  must  resist  the  ex- 
ternal vertical  shear  at  that  section. 
^^'  ^^*  636.  Horizontal  Shear. — It  is  quite  evident,  and  easily 

demonstrated  by  experiment,  that  if  a  beam  be  made  of  boards  laid  flat  one  on  another,  and 
then  loaded,  it  will  assume  the  condition  shown  in  Fig.  74.  This 
demonstrates  that  a  horizontal  shear  or  force  acts  along  the  fibers 
of  a  solid  beam  at  different  depths  tending  to  cause  movement  on 
horizontal  planes.  This  longitudinal  shearing  stress  is  due  to  the 
change  of  horizontal  fiber  stresses  along  a  beam.  For  example,  if 
AC  and  BD  in  Fig.  75  are  the  "unit"  stress  diagrams  at  two  sections, 
a  unit  distance  apart,  the  cross-hatched  area  evidently  represents 

a  difference  in  stress  to  be  resisted  by  the  beam  in  horizontal  shear.  It 
is  evident  that  a  force  is  induced  at  every  longitudinal  layer  tending  to 
slide  it  past  the  next  section  above  it;  and  this  sliding  or  shearing  force, 
which  increases  at  every  layer,  attains  its  maximum  intensity  at  the  neutral 
axis. 

63c.  Shear  Variation  in  Wooden  Beams. — The  intensity  of  shear 
along  a  vertical  cross-section  for  a  rectangular  beam  varies  as  the  ordinates 
to  a  parabola,  as  shown  graphically  in  Fig.  69.     The  maximum  intensity  is 
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VQ 


^  times  the  average. 

The  intensity  of  shear  at  any  point  in  a  beam  is  given  by  the  general  formula  v  =  -rj,  in 

which  Q  is  the  statical  moment  about  the  neutral  axis  of  that  portion  of  the  cross-section  lying 
either  above  or  below  (depending  upon  whether  the  point  in  question  is  above  or  below  the  neu- 
tral axis)  an  axis  drawn  through  the  point  in  question  parallel  to  the  neutral  axis.  The  deriva- 
tion of  this  formula  is  given  in  standard  text  books  on  mechanics,  it  can  be  easily  demonstrated 
that  the  values  for  v  so  computed  will  fall  on  a  parabola  for  a  rectangular  section. 

68d.  Shear  Variation  in  Steel  Beams. — In  a  steel  I-beam  most  of  the  tensile  and 
compressive  stresses  are  taken  by  the  flanges.     From  consideration  of  the  ''total''  stress 
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VQ 
distribution  (Fig.  70)  and  from  use  of  the  formula  v  «  -vy^,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  very  little 

difference  between  the  intensity  of  shear  at  the  inner  edge  of  flange  and  at  the  neutral  axis. 
The  "total''  shear  diagram  is  shown  in  Fig.  70.  In  steel  beams  the  shear  is  assumed  as  uni- 
formly distributed  over  the  web.  This  assumption  greatly  simplifies  computations,  and  is 
not  seriously  in  error. 

63«.  Shear  Variation  in  Concrete  Beams. — The  variation  of  shear  in  a  concrete 
beam  is  shown  in  Fig.  76,  assuming  the  concrete  to  take  no  tension.  The  upper  half  of  the 
diagram  is  a  parabola  as  for  the  homogeneous  rectangular 
beam.  The  shear  from  the  neutral  axis  to  the  steel  is  con- 
stant since  no  tension  exists  between  these  points.     The 

intensity  of  shear  is  v 


mATllT|llTT^ 


rTj.     The  shear  dia- 


w 


-A 


Seoon      ^^ 
Pio.  76. — Concrete  beam. 
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gram,  assuming  the  concrete  to  take  tension  for  a  short 
distance  below  the  neutral  axis,  is  shown  in  Fig.  77.  The 
break  in  the  curve  is  at  the  top  of  the  tension  cracks  in  the 
concrete. 

98/.  Relation  Between  Vertical  and  Horizontal  Shear. — At 
any  point  in  a  beam  the  intensity  of  the  horizontal  shear  \&  equal  to  the 
intensity  of  the  vertical  shecur.  This  may  be  seen  by  considering  an 
infinitesimal  cube  from  any  part  of  a  beam.  The  moment  of  the  vertical 
shears  must  equal  the  moment  of  the  horizontal  shears  for  equilibrium. 
Therefore  the  intensity  of  the  shears  must  be  equal  and  the  general  formula 
and  diagrams  previously  given  are  true  for  vertical  as  well  as  horizontal  shear. 

68g.  Bond  in  Concrete  Beams. — Bond  in  beam  rods  is  a  special  case  of  horizontal 
shear,  being  the  horizontal  shear  on  the  surface  of  the  rods.     As  noted  in  a  previous  paragraph 

y 

the  maximum  intensity  of  shecur  in  a  concrete  beam  is  t^  =  r^     This  is  the  value  from  the 

neutral  axis  to  the  steel,  and  the  total  bond  for  a  unit  of  length  must  evidently  be  equal  to  this 

y 

value  multiplied  by  &.     The  unit  bond  is  therefore  -r\  divided  by  the  entire  surface  of  all  the 

ja 

rods  per  unit  of  length,  or 

7 
"  "  Y.ojd 
(See  Notation  in  Appendix  A.) 

98^.  Minimum  Bar  Spacing  in  Concrete  Beams. — Spacing  of  reinforcing  bars 
must  evidently  be  such  that  the  concrete  on  a  horizontal  section  through  the  center  of  the  rods 
can  take,  in  shear,  the  amount  of  the  bond  on  the  lower  half  of  the  bars.  Practical  considera- 
tions as  noted  under  ''Reinforced  Concrete  Beams  and  Slabs,''  and  ''Concrete  Detailing"  in 
Sect.  2  call  for  a  wider  spacing  than  determined  by  theory. 

64.  Diagonal  Compression  and  Tension. — It  is  proved  in  treatises  on  mechanics  that  if  / 

represents  the  intensity  of  horizontal  fiber  stress  and  v  the  in- 
tensity of  vertical  or  horizontal  shearing  stress  at  any  point  in  a 
beam,  the  intensity  of  the  inclined  stress  will  be  given  by  the 
formula  /  i 

t  =2±\>i^+^* 

Umsafrrmiwm  tension      &i^d  ^^^  direction  of  this  stress  by  the  formula 

•""•  ^«-  tan  2K  =  ^ 

where  K  is  the  angle  of  the  stress  with  the  horizontal.  These  two  formulas  are  general  and 
apply  when  /  is  either  tension  or  compression.  The  formula  for  K  shows  that  two  values  of  K^ 
differing  by  90deg.,  will  satisfy  the  equation;  that  is,  at  any  point  maximum  compressive  stress 
and  maximum  tensile  stress  make  an  angle  of  90  deg.  with  each  other.  Fig.  78  shows  approxi- 
mately the  directions  of  the  maximum  stresses  for  a  imiformly  loaded  beam. 
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The  following  statements  may  be  verified  by  using  the  above  formulas : 

(a)  At  the  end  of  a  simply  supported  beam  where  the  shear  is  a  maximum  and  the  bending 
moment  a  minimum,  the  stresses  lie  practically  at  45  deg.  to  the  horizontal  throughout  the 
entire  depth  of  beam. 

(&)  At  the  section  of  maximtmi  moment,  the  shear  is  zero  and  the  stresses  are  horizontal. 

The  fundamental  bending  formula — ^in  other  words,  the  common  theory  of  flexure — is  seen 
to  give  the  unit  fiber  stress  correctly  at  the  important  section  of  maximum  moment  and  also  for 
the  extreme  fibers  in  other  sections,  since  at  these  points  the  shear  is  zero.  Where  the  shear  is 
not  zero,  an  inclined  stress  is  the  result  and  the  flexure  formula  gives  only  the  horizontal  compo- 
nent of  this  stress — namely,  the  fiber  stress. 

In  homogeneous  beams  of  rectangular  section,  the  diagonal  stresses  are  not  of  importance, 
but  in  steel  beams,  especially  in  the  case  of  built-up  plate  girders,  the  web  is  thin,  and  although 
of  sufficient  strength  to  resist  the  diagonal  tension  near  the  end  of  beam  (acting  at  approximately 
45  deg.  with  the  neutral  axis)  is  often  not  stiff  enough  to  take  the  diagonal  compression  without 
buckling.     For  this  reason  stiffener  angles  are  used  in  plate  girders  (see  Sect.  2,  Art.  52). 

In  concrete  beams,  on  the  other  hand,  the  material  is  amply  strong  in  compression  but  weak 
in  tension.  Stirrups  are  therefore  added  to  assist  in  taking  this  tension,  and  main  steel  is  bent 
up  near  the  supports.  From  Fig.  78  it  is  evident  that  shear  reinforcement  in  concrete  beams 
would  be  at  various  inclinations,  from  purely  theoretical  considerations,  but  this  is  not  practical. 
The  design  of  web  reinforcement  is  discussed  in  Sect.  2,  Art.  34.  It  should  be  noted  in  this 
connection  that  part  of  the  horizontal  reinforcement  should  always  continue  through  to  the  end 
of  the  beam  in  order  to  avoid  the  occurrence  of  high  tensile  stresses  near  the  end  of  beam  where 
shear  is  a  maximum.  The  steel  stress  must  be  kept  low  enough  so  that  large  cracks  will  not 
develop  in  the  concrete. 

66.  Flange  Buckling. — The  top  flange  of  a  steel  beam  is  in  effect  a  column  although  it  is 
stronger  than  a  column  standing  alone  because  of  its  connection  with  the  web.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  that  its  ratio  of  length  to  breadth  be  limited  in  a  similar  way  to  that  of  a  column,  if 
full  working  stress  is  to  be  used  in  design.  It  is  usually  specified  that  a  beam  must  be  supported 
laterally  at  distances  not  exceeding  20  times  the  flange  width  or  the  allowable  fiber  stress  must 
be  reduced.  The  reduction  is  usually  specified  to  be  in  accordance  with  a  modification  of  the 
formula  for  columns.  light  ties  or  trussing  may  be  used  to  hold  the  top  flange,  or  the  flange 
may  be  stiffened  with  a  plate  or  a  channel. 

66.  Deflection. — The  general  formula  for  deflection  is  derived  in  treatises  oq  mechanics. 
From  the  general  formula  are  developed  the  following  formulas  for  homogeneous  beams; 

5    Wl* 
Simple  beam  uniformly  loaded — Max.  deflection  ^^.  -^tf  at  the  center. 

1    Wl* 

Simple  beam  with  concentrated  load  in  the  center — j^  -^tf  at  the  center. 

^  48  EI 

1  Wl* 
Cantilever  with  uniform  load — ^  -^  at  the  end. 

1  Wl* 
Cantilever  with  load  at  the  end — 5  -^77  at  the  end. 

All  terms  must  be  in  inches  to  give  deflection  in  inches. 

Formulas  for  other  cases  may  be  found  in  the  steel  manufacturers*  handbooks.  J.  B.  Kom- 
mers,  in  the  Engineering  News^Record  for  Jan  2,  1919,  gives  a  very  interesting  method  for  com- 
puting "Beam  Deflections  under  Distributed  or  Concentrated  Loadings.'* 

Deflection  of  supports  for  plastered  ceilings  is  commonly  limited  to  ^^th  of  the  span. 

Deflection,  or  stiffness  required,  often  limits  plank  floors.     Steel  beams  supporting  machines 

frequently  have  to  be  designed  for  deflection. 

Deflection  seldom  needs  to  be  computed  for  reinforced  concrete  beams  on  account  of  their 

great  stiffness.     G.  A.  Maney  in  a  paper  before  the  seventeenth  annual  meeting  of  the  American 

Society  for  Testing  Materials  presented  the  following  formula  for  the  deflection  of  a  reinforced 

concrete  beam  of  whatever  shape: 

It 
D  ^  c-,(ec  -{-  €») 
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Where  D  ~  maximum  deflection  (inches). 
I  —  span  (inches). 
d  —  depth  of  beam  to  the  center  of  the  steel  (inches). 

Ce  =  unit  deformation  in  extreme  fiber  for  the  concrete  =  ~ . 

/»« 

c.  =  unit  deformation  in  extreme  fiber  for  the  steel  =  ^. 


c 


—  in  which 

C2 


the  numerical  coefficient  in  the  formula  for  deflection  of  homogeneous  beams, 

wl* 
D  «  <^i  ipTi  depending  on  the  loading  and  method  of  support. 

Ct  »  the  numerical  coefficient  in  the  formula  for  bending  moment,  M  «  ctwt^. 

For  a  simple  beam  uniformly  loaded,  c  -■  ^g- 
For  a  simple  beam  loaded  at  center,  c    *  Ks- 
For  a  cantilever  uniformly  loaded,  c       "  \i. 
For  a  cantilever  loaded  at  the  end,  c      —  H* 

67.  Unsymmetrical  Bending. — The  most  common  case  of  oblique  loading  or  unsymmetrical 
bending  is  that  of  I-beam  and  channel  purlins  on  pitched  roofs  (see  chapter  on  ''Design  of 
Purlins  for  Sloping  Roofs''  in  Sect.  2,  also  the  last  chapter  in  this  section). 

68.  Summary  of  Formulas  for  Internal  Stresses. 

Moment: 

General  (use  for  steel) 

fS 


M^^l 


M 

S  c 

Wood  (use  for  homogeneous  rectangular  sections) 
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RESTRAINED  AIO)  CONTINUOUS  BEAMS 
By  Walteb  W.  Clifford 

69.  Oeneral  Information. — A  restrained  beam  is  one  which  is  more  or  less  fixed  at  one  or 
both  points  of  support.  A  cantilever  beam  is  the  most  common  example  of  a  restrained  beam. 
A  conHnuoue  beam  is  one  which  extends  over  three  or  more  supports.  At  the  interior  supports 
of  a  continuous  beam,  and  also  at  the  end  supports  if  restrained,  the  curvature  of  the  beam  is 

concave  downward — that  is,  like  a  cantilever,  but  just  the  oppo- 
site of  a  simple  beam.  In  a  continuous  beam  of  approximately 
equal  spans  with  uniform  load,  the  curvature  near  the  middle  of  a 
span  is  like  that  of  a  simple  beam.  The  elastic  curve  (curve  of  the 
neutral  plane)  of  a  simple  beam,  a  cantilever  beam,  a  beam  fixed 
at  both  ends,  and  a  beam  continuous  over  four  spans,  are  shown 
in  Fig.  79  in  the  order  mentioned.  It  is  assumed  that  the  beams 
are  uniformly  loaded. 

Where  the  curvature  of  the  beam  axis  is  concave  downward, 
it  is  evident  that  the  material  in  the  lower  part  of  the  beam  is  com- 
pressed and  that  in  the  upper  part  is  stretched,  or  in  tension.     This 
is  opposite  to  the  condition  in  a  simple  beam,  but  like  that  of 
the  cantilever.     The  bending  moment  in  a  simple  beam  is  com- 
monly called  positive  moment     The  bending  moment  in  a  cantilever  is  of  the  opposite  sign  and 
is  called  negative  moment.     The  continuous  beam  has  negative  moment  at  the  interior  sup- 
ports and  usually  positive  moment  at  the  center  of  span. 

Fig.  80  shows  graphically  the  moment  variation  and  the  deflection  curve  for  a  beam  con- 
tinuous over  two  spans  and  uniformly  loaded.    There  are  two  points  in 
the  beam  where  the  moment  is  zero  for  this  loading.    These  points  are 
called  inflection  points  and  are  indicated  by  small  circles.    Inflection 
points  are  also  indicated  by  small  circles  in  Fig.  79(d). 

Since  there  is  no  moment  at  an  inflection  point,  it  is  evident  that  a 
hinge  might  be  placed  at  this  point  without  changing  the  stresses  any- 
where. This  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  part  of  a  continuous  beam 
from  an  interior  support  to  an  inflection  point  is  in  effect  a  cantilever; 
and  the  part  of  a  span  between  inflection  points  acts  as  a  simple  beam. 
Practically  a  hinge  at  each  inflection  point  would  throw  excessive  bending  into  the  support- 
ing piers  or  columns,  in  the  case  of  unsymmetrical  loading.  But  if  we  put  hinges  at  the 
inflection  points  of  alternate  bays,  we  have  the  variation  of  the  continuous  beam  principle 
used  for  cantilever  bridges  (see  Fig.  81).  This  form  of  construction  is  also  used  for  girders, 
both  concrete  and  steel.* 

Considering  the  two-span  beam  in  Fig.  80  as  a  cantilever 

{         J"*      "t  r"      *T 1      at  the  center  support  with  suspended  spans  on  each  side,  it  is 

evident  that  the  reactions  and  shears  are  not  the  same  as  for 
Fia.  81.  simple  beams.    One-half  the  load  on  each  suspended  span  goes 

to  the  end  support  adjoining  and  is  equal  in  amount  to  the 
reaction  at  that  support.  The  other  half  is  the  shear  at  the  inflection  point.  The  shear  at 
the  center  support  is  the  shear  at  the  inflection  point  plus  the  loads  between  this  point  and 
the  support.  The  shear  at  the  center  support  is  evidently  greater  than  at  the  end  supports. 
In  the  particular  case  shown  in  Fig.  80,  the  inflection  point  is  }i  I  from  the  center.  The 
shears  are  therefore  J^  wl  and  ^  wl  at  the  end  and  center  supports  respectively,  instead  of  both 
being  ^  to  as  in  the  case  of  simple  beams.  Methods  for  computing  shear  in  continuous  beams 
are  given  in  Art.  71. 

70.  Assumption  Made  in  Design  of  Continuous  Beams. — The  moment  of  inertia,  7,  is 
usually  assumed  to  be  constant  in  value  for  the  full  length  of  the  beam  and  the  supports  are 
assumed  to  be  on  the  same  level.    Although  the  assumption  with  regard  to  /  is  not  in  error  for 

1  See  Article  on  PortlAnd  bridge,  Eng.  Rec,  Mar.  4,  1916,  p.  319. 
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a  wooden  or  steel  beam,  considerable  variation  in  the  value  of  /  may  occur  in  a  concrete  beam. 

For  example,  the  moment  of  inertia  is  usually  larger  at  the  center  of  span  for  reinforced  concrete 

T4>eams,  the  ratio  of  /  at  center  to  /  at  support  varying  from  1  to  1.50  in  typical  cases  of  design, 

which  causes  about  10%  variation  in  moment.     This  variation  in  the  value  of  /  increases 

the  positive  moment  and  decreases  the  negative  moment  from  the  values  as  computed,  assuming 

/  constant  throughout. 

With  a  rigid  beam,  as  one  of  metal  or  wood,  and  with  rigid  supports,  very  precise  work  is 

required  for  each  support  to  bear  evenly  on  the  undeflected  beam.     In  a  beam  continuous  over 

two  equal  spans,  with  uniform  load,  the  center  support  carries  ^  of  the  load  and  the  negative 

wl* 
moment  is  -^.     If  the  center  support  should  be  lowered  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  deflection 

of  a  beam  with  a  span  of  22,  the  center  support  would  take  none  of  the  load.  The  posi  tive  moment 
at  that  point  would  then  be  four  times  as  great  as  the  negative  moment  of  -^.  The  end  reac- 
tions would  be  increased  167  %.  For  a  steel  beam  with  two  10-f  t.  spans,  this  lowering  of  the  center 
support  would  need  to  be  only  ^  in.  in  order  to  produce  the  above  change  in  moments  and  re- 
actions. From  this  illustration  it  should  be  clear  that  a  slight  change  in  elevation  of  a 
support  of  a  continuous  steel  beam  may  cause  a  great  change  in  the  moments  and  shears  as 
ordinarily  computed. 

With  a  concrete  beam,  the  supports  are  automatically  leveled  when  the  concrete  is  poured — 
that  is,  so  far  as  the  beam  itself  is  concerned.  The  only  possible  difference  in  elevation  must 
come  from  unequal  settlement  of  supports  or  deflection  of  members  in  the  finished  structure, 
in  the  case  of  well-designed  columns  and  footings  unequal  settlement  will  be  negligible.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  case  of  girders  supporting  continuous  cross  beams,  the  girders  will  deflect. 
When  this  occurs,  the  negative  moments  in  the  cross  beams  will  be  reduced,  but  the  positive 
moment  will  be  greater  than  the  moment  determined  for  supports  on  a  level.  Allowance  is 
made  for  this  in  all  concrete  design  specifications. 

71.  The  Three-moment  Equation. — The   usual   basis  of   con-  ^ „    HLmm-n 


tinuous-beam  design  is  the  three-moment  equation  derived  from  the  ■  ^p^^    'r'^'^r,. 
equation  of  the  elastic  curve.    The  mathematical  derivation  of  this  t — <— ^ «— ^     4*  A — ^ 
formula  is  found  in  standard  text  books  on  mechanics.     The  result 
is  an  equation  for  the  moments  at  three  adjacent  supports  in  terms  ^o-  82. 

of  the  spans  and  loads.     If  the  ends  are  free,  the  equations  of  the  ^  /t 

supports  taken  successively  in  groups  of  three  are  sufficient  to  solve    ♦j^t*'         Wg^/4 
for  all  the  moments  at  the  supports.     If  the  ends  are  fixed,  an  extra     \x     i,      A*,     /j     y| 
span  with  a  length  of  zero  is  assimied  at  each  end  of  the  beam  to     /^  /^  m^ 

give  the  two  needed  extra  equations.     The  common  forms  of  the  p^^  ^ 

equations  are  as  follows: 

For  uniform  loads  (see  Fig.  82) 

Mxlx  +  2J»f,(/i  +  i,)  +  M^U  -  -  K(«^Ji»  +  wA»)  (a) 

p  For  concentrated  loads  (see  Fig.  83) 

~    ]    ^      I  I  iif  1^1  +  2M,  (2i  +  t,)  +  M^lt  =  -  S  Pi?i«(fci  -  A:i») 

*     i      ♦  *— J.  -  2  PA*(2A:,  -  3A;,*+  A:,»)  (6) 

?  P  Both  of  these  equations  assume  level  supports  and  constant  /. 

(a)  4  5  Having   found  the  moments  at  the  supports,  the  shears  are 

found  by  considering  each  span  of  the  beam  (such  as  2-3,  Fig.  84a) 
V  AJLA  after  cutting  it  out  close  to  the  supports  (as  shown  by  the  planes  m 

Mif  I? —    31^         ^^^  ^^»  assuming  the  same  shear  and  moment  to  act  at  each  end  of 

f  \  ^^^  ^^^  portion  as  in  its  original  position   (Fig.  846).     By  taking 

L       .  ^  moments  first  about  one  end  and  then  about  the  other,  the  values  of 

'  ^  the  shears  may  be  determined.     The  moments  acting  at  the  ends  must 

Fia.  84.  \^Q  included  in  the  moment  equations. 

The  reaction  at  a  support  is  the  sum  of  the  shears  on  each  side  of  the  support.     Inflection 

points  are  at  points  of  zero  moment.     Maximum  positive  moments  arc  at  points  of  zero  shear. 


\ 
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The  following  typical  example  indicates  the  method  of  applying  the  three-moment  equa- 
tion to  an  actual  problem. 

Ulustnitive  Problem. — Determine  the  sheare,  reaotiooB,  and  moments  at  the  supports  for  the  beam  of  Flf.  85, 
loaded  as  shown.  •     • 

Usinc  general  Formula  (a)  and  noting  that  Mi  >■  0»  we  have 

44Af «  +  lOAf I  -  -  4.320.000  -  4,000.000  -  -  8.320,000  ft.-lb.    (1) 

For  the  next  two  spans  . 

lOAff  +  62Afi  -  -  4.000.000  -  12.288.000  -  -  16,288.000  ft.-lb.   (2) 

Solving  (1)  and  (2)  for  Mt  and  Aft 


ib£e^  ttOOOtboirA 


FiQ.  85. 


Af f  -  -  123.000  ft.-lb. 
Af I  -  -  290,000  ft.-lb. 


For  shear  in  span  1-2.  consider  this  span  out  out  of  the  beam  and  take  moments  about  2.     Consider  elookwiee 
moments  plus. 

+  12Fi  -  (10,000)  (12)  (6)  -  Af «  -  0 
720.000  -  123.000 


Vi  - 


12 


-  50,000  lb. 


Taking  moments  about  1, 


^^,720.000  +  123.000,  ^^^^^^ 


Vi  +  VtL  -  120,000  -  (12X10.000)  check. 
Shear  in  span  2-3.     Taking  moments  about  2 

-  Mf\-  (16,000)  (10)  (5)  -  lOViL  -f-  Aft  -  0 

VtL  -  96.600  lb. 
Taking  moments  about  3 

-  Mt-  (16.000)  (50)  +  lOVtR  +  Aft  -  0 

VtR  -  63,400  lb. 
V%L  +  VtR  -  160.000  -  (10)  (16.000)  check. 
Shear  in  span  3-4.     Similarly 

VzR  -  114.000  lb. 
Vi     -     77.500  1b. 
The  reactions  wUl  be  as  follows: 

Rx    ^  Vx  .    50.0001b. 

Rt  -  KtL  +  VtR  -  133.000  lb. 
R%  -  ViL  +  VtR  -  211.000  lb. 
i24     -  V4  -    78.0001b. 


For  span  1-2.  sero  shear  and  maximum  moment  is 


472.000  lb.  -  sum  of  loads  (check). 
.    50.000 


10.000 


i"  5.0  from  left  support,  and  Af  at  this  point  is 


5\« 


(50.000)(5)  -  (10.000)(|)    -  -  125.000  ft 


-lb. 


For  span  2-3.  sero  shear  is 


63.400 


3.96  ft.  from  2.  and  M  at  this  point  is 

(3.96)« 


16.000 
-  123.000  +  (3.06)  (63.400) 


(16.000)  -  2.600  ft-lb. 


For  span  3-4.  the  maximum  positive  moment  is  253,000  ft.-lb.  and  occurs  at  a  point  6.5  ft.  from  the  right  support. 

Inflection  points  occur  as  follows: 

a         ,   «  w        «       „  10.000x« 

Span  1-2. 


Af,  -  0  -  Vix  - 
50.000 


X  — 


5.000 


Span  2-3. 


B  10  ft.  from  left  end. 


Af ,  .  0  «  -  123.000  -  ^(16.000)  +  63.600* 


x«  -  7.92x  -  -  15.38.  orx  -  3.96  ±  0.55 
Inflection  points  occur  at  3.41  ft.  and  4.51  ft.  from  2. 
Span  3—4.    Inflection  point  is  13.0  ft.  from  4. 
The  portions  of  the  beams  having  positive  moment  may  be  considered  simple  beams  as  a  eheok  on  the 
moment. 

(10.000)(10)(10) 


Span  1-2. 
Span  3-4. 
Span  2-3. 


M  - 


M  - 


M  - 


8 

(12.000)(13)(13) 
8 


-  125.000  ft.-lb. 
«  253.000  ft.-lb. 


(16.000)(1.10)(1.10) 
8 


2.400  ft.-lb. 


In  the  span  2-3,  the  inexact  oheck  is  due  to  lack  of  precision  of  the  slide  rule  in  the  previous  oompntationa. 
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Shear 


Fio.  86. — Shear  and  moment  curves  for 
beam  shown  in  Fig.  85. 


The  checks  given  in  the  example  are  checks  on  certain  portions  of  the  mathematics  only  and  a  problem  may 
be  carried  through  incorrectly  and  all  these  checks  used. 

The  shears  and  moments  as  computed  above  are  shown  in  Fig.  86. 

The  foregoing  example  is  typical,  but  computations  are  often  long  and  laborious.  Consequently,  the  oppor- 
tunity for  mathematical  error  is  great  and  an  error  once  made  follows  through  succeeding  calculations.  Signs  are 
the  most  common  source  of  error.  To  avoid  this  as  far  as  possible, 
the  sum  of  the  moments  should  be  equated  to  sero  instead  of  placing 
positive  moments  on  one  side  of  the  equality  sign  and  negative 
moments  on  the  other  side.  Cfreat  care  must  be  used  in  determin- 
ing the  sign  of  the  various  functions.  It  is  well  to  call  clockwise  mo- 
ments plus  and  counterclockwise  moments  minus. 

Data  on  a  great  variety  of  continuous  beams  are 

l^ven  in  HooFs  "Reinforced  Concrete   Construction," 

Vol.  II,  and  in ''Concrete  Engineers'  Handbook''  by  Hool 

and  Johnson. 

72.  Continuous  Beam  Practice. 

72a.  Steel,  Wood,  and  'Cast  Iron. — Steel 

beams  are  practically  never  designed  as  continuous  in 

building  construction  on  account  of  variation  in  the 

height  of  supports.     They  are  ordinarily  fixed  to  columns 

by  riveted  connections,  but  the  columns  are,  however, 

often  of  little  greater  moment  of  inertia  than  the  beams. 

The  actual  fixity  of  the  beams,  therefore,  depends  upon 

the  stiffness  of  the  column  and  adjacent  beams.     Except 

where  wind  loads  are  to  be  considered  (see  Chapter  on 

''Wind  Bracing  of  Buildings,"  Sect.  3),  steel  beams  are  usually  assumed  to  have  free  ends, 

which  is  on  the  safe  side  as  far  as  the  beams  are  concerned. 

Wooden  beams  are  seldom  continuous  and  in  building  construction  usually  have  free  ends. 

Cast-iron  members  or  parts  are  often  continuous  and  are  sometimes  fixed  at  the  ends.     Suitable 

reductions  in  moment  factors  should  therefore  be  made. 

It  should  be  noted  that  beams  of  two  spans  have  the  same  maximum  moment,  whether 

continuous  or  simple.     If  beams  are  of  constant  section,  there  is,  therefore,  no  difference  in 

section  required.     If  shear  or  center  reaction  is  the  criterion,  however,  the  excess  of  25%  in 

shear  at  the  center  support  in  the  case  of  the  continuous  beam  should  be  considered. 

726.  Concrete. — ^The  principal  use  of  continuous-beam  design  in  buildings  is  in 

concrete  construction.     Where  spans  are  equal  or  very  nearly  so,  the  moments  recommended  by 

the  Joint  Committee^  are  conmionly  used.     These  specify  double  the  strength  theoretically 

required  for  positive  moment  in  order  to  allow  for  deflection  of  supports. 

Simply-supported  ends  are  not  conmion  in  concrete  construction.     They  may  occur  when  a 

concrete  member  is  supported  on  steel  or  brick.     Where  concrete  supports  are  used,  there  is 

always  some  degree  of  fiidty,  but  seldom  are  the  ends  entirely  fixed.     Beams  framing  into  heavy 

lower-story  columns  may  to  all  practical  purposes  be  considered  as  fixed. 
In  other  cases  there  is  partial  restraint  at  end  supports,  and  part  of  the 
moment  of  eccentric  loadings  is  taken  by  the  columns  at  intermediate 
supports.  This  matter  is  well  discussed  by  Eklward  Smulski  in  an  article 
on  "Design  of  Wall  Columns  and  End  Beams"  in  Journal  American 
Concrete  Institute  for  July,  1915. 

In  practical  construction,  supports  have  considerable  width.  Thus 
moment  curves  over  supports  wiU  actually  be  somewhat  as  shown  in  Fig. 
87(6).  This  will  tend  to  reduce  the  maximum  negative  moment.  In  the 
theoretical  case,  the  maximum  occurs  at  one  point  only  (Fig.  87a). 

The  Joint  Committee  allows  higher  unit  stress  in  the  concrete  at  a  support  because  the  actual 

negative  moment  is  lower  than  that  figured  and  occurs  only  for  a  short  length  of  beam,  and 

also  because  the  section  is  enlarged  due  to  the  column.* 


Fxo.  87. 


>  See  Sect.  2.  Art.  38. 


*  See  Sect.  2,  Art.  40/,  and  Aipv^'^dix  J, 
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TSc.  Concentrated  Loads. — ^Uniform  load  is  the  common  aasumpUon  in  building 
design.  For  ordinary  concentrated  bads,  it  is  common  practice,  and  sufficiently  accurate,  to 
compute  the  maximum  moment  by  considering  the  beam  or  girder  simply  supported,  and  then 
reducing  this  maximum  moment  by  the  same  ratio  used  in  the  uniform  loading.  For  example, 
suppose  the  maximum  moment  due  to  given  concentrated  loads  is  M^  considering  the  beam 
simply  supported,  then  if  H2  to2'  would  be  used  in  uniform  loading  instead  of  ^  tol'  required  for 
the  simply  supported  beams,  9i2  of  M,  or  H  M,  may  be  used  for  the  concentrated  loads. 

72d.  Shear  and  Moment 
12 

"lis. 
s 


s 


6 


I 


6\S 


/O 


/o 


Considerations. — In  the  case  of 
unimportant  members  or  those 
which  occur  only  once,  it  is  often 

cheaper  to  design  even  for 
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both  center  and  support  than  to 
go  to  elaborate  computations. 
Moment  and  shear  factors  for  odd 
spans  or  unusual  loads  should  not 
be  assumed  by  any  but  experienced 
engineers. 

Shears  and  moments  in  con- 
tinuous beams  with  supported  ends, 
uniform  load  on  all  spans,  and  with 
spans  all  equal,  are  shown  in  Figs. 
~/iz~      J42         142        142         f^z        f^2      88 A  and  88J5  respectively.    The 
in  continuouB  beams;  supported  ends:  uniform  ^eam  Continuous  over  two  spans 
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i42  UP, 

Fig.  88A. — Shears 

loads  on  all  spans;  spans  all  equal 


Coefficients  of  (toO< 


.OT7-*^ 


Xf78 


is  like  two  beams,  each  with  one 
end  fixed  and  one  end  supported. 
The  beam  fixed  at  both  ends  is 
like  the  center-span  portion  of  a 
continuous  beam  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  spans. 

The  moment  curves  of  a  fixed 
beam  and  a  simple  beam  for  uni- 
form loading  are  the  same  but  with 
the  axis  of  zero  moments  shifted 
(see  Fig.  89) — that  is,  the  arithmer 
ticalsum  of  the  center  moment  and 

the  end  moment  equals-^' 

Fig.  90  shows  moments  for 
center  concentrated  loads  on  two 
equal  spans.  Fig.  91^  gives  shears 
and  momenta  for  a  uniform  load  on 
two  continuous  spans,  one  twice 
the  other. 
For  important  members,  especially  those  which  are  typical  and  repeat  many  times,  com- 
putations should  be  made,  similar  to  the  example  given  in  Art.  71. 

In  concrete  construction  the  dead  load  is  usually  a  larger  proportion  of  the  total  load  than  is 
true  in  other  types  of  constniction.  This  dead  load  is  fixed  and  generally  uniform.  In  com- 
pnitations,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  compute  moments  for  the  entire  uniform  dead  load  and 
then  compute  moments  for  live  load  with  such  spans  loaded  as  will  give  maximum  moments  at 
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Moments  in  continuous  beams;  supported  ends;  uniform 

Goefficie 


Fia.  88B 

load  on  all  spans;  spans  all  equal. 


icients  of  (u>/>). 


>  From  paper  by  Frank  S.  Bailbt  on  "  Continuous  Beams  of  Unequal  Spans"  in  Jour.  Boston  Soc.  C.  E.,  Oct., 


1917. 
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various  points.     The  live  and  dead  moments  must  then  be  so  combined  as  to  give  maximum 
values. 


Fxa.  89. 


Fio.  90. — Momenta  for  concentrated  loads  on 
two  equal  spans. 


u/it^p€rff. 


* 


-e<- 


^ 


i 


MofTMnts 

Fig.  91. — Shears  and  moments  for  a  uniform  load  on  two  continuous  spans,  one  twice  the  other. 

The  following  functions  were  computed  for  a  three-span  beam,  the  center  span  being  twice 
the  side  spans  and  a  live  load  of  -^  lb.  per  ft.  (Ilg.  92) : 


Loading 

Hx 

R% 

ViL 

ytR 

Afs 

Positive  Afi-s 

Mt-t 

at  center 

Location 
of  X 

Value 

Full 

Center 

span. . 
Both 

ends.. . 
One  end. 
Maxi< 

miun. . 

0.11  \A 

-0.125102 

O.2^5t0l 
0.227tol 

/+0  345tirf\ 

0.89  yol 

0.625102 

0.265102 
0.289102 

1.78  102 

0.39  102 

0.125102 

0.265102 
-0.273102 

0.78  102 

0.50  102 

0.50  102 

0.00  102 
0.016102 

1.000102 

-0.14  i02« 

-O.125i02« 

-0.016102* 
-0.023w2« 

-0.28  i02» 

0.22 

O.O12102S 

0.11  102' 

O.125102S 

-O.O16i02« 
-0.01422« 

0.235ir2« 

0.4092 
0.4502 

0  .O55102S 
0  .O52102S 

0 .067ir2» 

One-half  of  the  beam  only  is  shown.  It  will  be  noted  that  R\  and  A/i-s  arc  maximum  with  live 
load  on  two  end  spans.  R%^  VtL,  VtR  and  Mt  are  maximum  with  full  load  and  M%^%  with 
live  load  on  the  center  span  only.  Some  parts  of  the  beam  may  have  either  positive  or  nega- 
tive moment. 

Computations  may  be  made  directly  for  various  combinations  of  dead  and  live  loads  as 
was  done  for  a  large  school  building.  Loadings  as  indicated  in  Fig.  93  only  were  considered. 
The  retultiiig  maximum  moments  were: 
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Dead  load  M  total 


Dead  load  H  total 

Max. 
Max. 


Af  i-t   "■      0 .0S94tDl*      Live  load  on  two  end  spans 
Mt      ■"  —0.0822102*      Live  load  on  one  end  span 
Aft^a    i-  —  0.0602tDls      Live  load  on  two  end  spans 

(No  positive  moment  in  center  span) 
Mi-t   -      O.O8O4i0<s 

Mt      -  —  0.0822ii^s      Loadings  as  above 
Mt.»   -  -0.057wl* 

JRi  i-  i24  »  0  A2wl Live  load  on  end  spana 

122  -  As  -  O.SSwl Full  load 

Max.  VtL       »  0 .5Swl Live  load  on  end  spans 

Max.  VtR       ■■  0 .25wl Live  load  on  center  span 

The  case  of  live  load  on  center  and  one  end  span  is  not  considered  in  these  examples. 


30- 


^ 


I 


T 


f 


H 

Fio.  93. 


] 


FiQ.  92. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  a  relatively  short 
span  between  long  spans  may  have  negative  moment 
throughout.  In  [the  case  of  a  very  short  intermediate 
span,  a  practical  method  of  design  is  to  neglect  it  as  a  beam 
and  treat  it  as  a  broad  support  for  the  adjacent  beams. 

72e.  Shoring. — From  a  consideration  of  the 
moment  curve  for  two  spans  (Fig.  80)  it  is  evident  that 
indiscriminate  shoring  of  beams  in  the  center  may  do  more 
harm  than  good.  Ck)nsider  a  span  having  a  uniform  load 
and  introduce  a  support  in  the  center  at  the  same  elevation 
as  the  original  supports.  The  moment  over  this  suj^xirt 
is  one  quarter  of  what  it  was  before,  but  of  oppoeite  sign. 
In  the  case  of  a  concrete  beam  or  of  a  truss  the  result  will 
often  be  failure.  The  shear  which  was  zero  at  the  center 
becomes  ^eth  of  the  whole  load,  which  may  also  be 
dangerous. 
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73.  DeflectioxL — Continuous  and  fixed  beams  have  less  moment  under  similar  conditions 
than  simple  beams  and  the  deflection  is  therefore  less.  Some  moments  and  shears  as  well  as 
deflections  are  here  repeated  for  comparison : 


Maximum 
positive 
moment 


Maximum 
negative 
moment 


Distance 
from  support 
'  to  inflection 
point 


Maximum 
deflection 


Simple  beam;  uniform  load 

Smple  beam;  concentrated  load 

Cantilever;  uniform  load 

Cantilever;  load  at  end 

Beam  fixed  one  end,  supported  at  other;  uniform  load  .  . 

Beam  fixed  one  end,  supported  at  other;  concentrated 
load  at  center 

Beam  fixed  at  both  ends;  uniform  load 

Beam  fixed  at  both  ends;  concentrated  load  at  center . . 


8 
Wl 


0 


wl* 


128 


32 
wl* 
24 
Wl 

8 


id* 

2 

Wl 


1 
8 


wl* 


fa- 

wl* 
12 

m 

8 


^ 


0.2112 

1 
4 


5wl* 
ZMBI 

4SEI 
wl* 
SSI 
WP 
ZEI 


0.008 


wl* 
EI 


0.0054 


W^ 
SI 


3SAEI 

Wl* 

192BI 


74.  Internal  Stresses. — The  formulas  for  internal  moment  and  shear  developed  in  the 
chapter  on  ''Simple  and  Cantilever  Beams''  apply  to  continuous  and  restrained  beams.  In 
parts  subjected  to  negative  moment,  compression  will  be  at  the  bottom  and  tension  at  the  top 
as  in  a  cantilever.  In  the  rest  of  the  beam,  stresses  will  be  as  in  simple  beams.  The  magnitude 
and  direction  of  shear  and  diagonal  tension  is  the  same  in  relation  to  the  external  moment  and 
shear  in  continuous  and  restrained  beams  as  it  is  in  simple  beams. 
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GENERAL  METHODS  OF  COMPUTING  STRESSES  IN  TRUSSES 

By  George  A.  Hool 

75.  Two  Methods  Used. — The  stresses  in  the  members  of  a  truss  may  be  computed  either 
by  a  "method  of  sections"  or  by  a  "method  of  joints."  It  is  often  convenient  to  compute 
the  stresses  in  some  of  the  members  of  a  truss 
by  one  method  and  the  stresses  in  the  remaining 
members  by  the  other  method. 

In  either  method  the  necessary  procedure, 
in  order  to  determine  stresses  for  a  given  load- 
ing, is  to  separate  the  given  truss  into  two  parts 
by  an  imaginary  section,  either  plane  or  curved ; 
the  part  of  the  truss  to  one  side  of  the  section 
is  removed  (that  is,  considered  so)  together  with  ] 
all  external  forces,  and  the  members  that  are 


R 


"35" 


*/5 
(c) 


cut  by  the  section  are  replaced  by  the  stresses 
acting  in  those  members.  By  so  doing,  the 
part  of  the  truss  considered  will  be  in  equilibrium 
due  to  the  outer  forces  acting  on  that  portion 
of  the  truss  and  the  stresses  in  the  members 
cut.  If  the  section  is  taken  completely  across  the  truss,  as  XX'  or  yy.  Fig.  94(a),  so  that 
the  membon  cut  do  not  aH  intersect  in  one  point,  then  the  method  used  is  the  method  of 
4 
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aectuma.    h  the  section  is  so  taken  that  the  members  do  all  intersect  in  one  point,  as  ZZ', 
Fig.  94(a),  then  the  method  used  is  the  method  of  joints, 

76.  Algebraic  Treatment. — The  algebraic  treatment  of  the  method  of  sections  will  be  ex- 
plained with  reference  to  the  truss  shown  in  Fig.  94(a)  which  is  subjected  to  moving  loads  trans- 
mitted to  the  lower  panel  points.  Assume  that  the  maximum  stresses  in  members  (1),  (2)  and 
(3)  of  the  truss  are  required,  these  members  being  cut  by  the  section  XX\  Consider  the  portion 
of  the  truss  shown  in  Fig.  94(b),  For  a  definite  loading  the  forces  are  all  in  equilibrium  as  ex- 
plained above  and,  since  only  three  members  are  cut,  any  or  all  of  the  three  equations  of  equi- 
librium can  be  used;  namely,  ZH  «  0,  27  =  0,  and  ZM  =  0  (see  Art.  436).  First  use  the 
equation  23f  »  0.  This  equation  is  true  about  any  point  in  the  plane  of  the  truss  but,  in 
order  to  get  the  stress  in  a  given  member  directly,  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  center  of  moments 
at  the  intersection  of  the  other  two  members.  For  example,  the  stress  in  Ft  for  a  given  loading 
can  be  found  by  taking  moments  about  the  point  Ui,  It  should  be  noticed  that  Ui  is  vertically 
above  Li  and,  since  the  loads  are  all  vertical,  the  moments  at  Ui  and  Li  are  equal.  The  maxi- 
mum  stress  in  fs,  then,  occurs  with  the  loading  which  gives  maximum  moment  at  the  first  panel 
point  from  the  left  support  (see  chapter  on  ''Shears  and  Moments").  Call  this  maximum 
moment  Af  i.  The  moment  of  Fi  (when  Fs  is  a  maximum)  about  the  point  Ui  must  be  equal  and 
opposite  to  Ml  in  order  that  XM  may  equal  zero.     Thus 

(max.  Fi)(h)  =  31 1 

«       Ml 
or  max.  Fz  =  -r- 

In  the  same  manner,  calling  Mt  the  maximum  moment  at  the  second  panel  point, 

«        Mt 

max.  r  1  «=  — r- 

It  should  be  observed  (using  XM  =  0)  that  the  stress  in  the  upper  chord  acts  toward  the 
section,  thus  denoting  compression,  while  the  stress  in  the  lower  chord  acts  away  from  the 
section,  thus  denoting  tension;  that  is,  Fi  =  compression  and  Ft  =  tension.  This  is  true  of 
all  the  upper  and  lower  chords  throughout  the  truss. 

The  maximum  stress  Ft  remains  to  be  found.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  using  the 
equation  27=0.  The  vertical  component  of  the  maximum  stress  in  Ft  is  equal  to  the  maxi- 
mum positive  shear  in  the  second  panel  from  the  left  support      Call  this  component  ¥%,     Then 

F-,  UiLt 
t    —    7j— :— 

n 
In  using  the  equation  27  =  0,  observe  that  the  stress  acts  away  from  the  section,  thus  denoting 
tension. 

Let  the  maximum  stress  be  required  in  members  (1),  (4),  and  (5),  Fig.  94(a).  Take  the 
section  YY\  Using  2^  =  0,  and  knowing  that  the  loads  are  all  vertical,  the  stress  in  member 
(1)  is  seen  to  be  equal  and  opposite  to  the  stress  in  member  (5).  This  applies  for  any  loading, 
hence  the  loading  giving  maximum  stress  in  member  (1)  will  also  give  a  maximum  stress  in 
member  (5)  of  the  same  amount;  that  is,  the  loading  giving  the  maximum  moment  at  the  second 
panel  point  from  the  left  support  will  cause  maximum  stress  in  both  members  (1)   and  (5). 

The  maximum  stress  (compression)  in  member  (1)  is,  as  before,  -r-*  using  2Af  =  0.     This 

same  amount  of  tension,  then,  occurs  in  member  (5).  The  maximum  stress  in  member  (4) 
is  directly  the  maximum  positive  shear  in  the  third  panel  from  the  left  support,  using  the  equa- 
tion 27=0.     Stress  in  member  (4)  is  compression. 

In  the  method  of  sections,  the  section  should  always  be  taken  so  as  to  cut  only  three 
members  whose  stresses  are  unknown.  If  more  than  three  members  are  cut,  there  are  more 
unknown  quantities  than  can  be  found  by  the  principles  of  statics. 

The  method  of  joints  is  only  a  name  given  to  the  manner  of  determining  stresses  from  the 
conditions  of  equilibrium  of  concurrent  forces.  The  manner  of  using  the  algebraic  conditions, 
namely,  ZH  -  0  and  27  =  0,  is  explained  in  an  illustrative  problem  on  p.  10,  the  stresses 
being  determined  in  the  members  of  a  crane  truss.    It  should  be  clear  that  this  method  can  be 
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applied  to  a  joint  only  when  there  are  two  unknown  stresses.  In  solving  a  truss  by  this  method, 
it  is  evident  that  a  joint  must  be  selected  where  but  two  members  meet  and  then  proceed  from 
this  to  other  joints. 

In  the  algebraic  method  of  joints,  if  a  maximum  stress  is  desired  in  a  certain  member  of  a 
truss,  all  the  joints  from  one  end  of  the  truss  up  to  the  member  considered  must  be  computed 
for  the  loading  giving  maximum  stress  in  that  member  only.  For  this  reason  the  algebraic 
method,  although  perfectly  general,  is  too  laborious  to  be  employed  in  practice  in  determining 
the  maximum  stresses  in  all  the  members  of  an  ordinary  truss.  It  may  be  used  with  great 
advantage,  however,  for  certain  specific  members,  and  should  be  understood.  A  graphical 
method  based  upon  the  same  principles  is  well  adapted  for  many  types  of  trusses,  particularly 
roof  trusses  with  non-parallel  chords.  In  roof  trusses,  the  conditions  for  probable  maximum 
stress  in  the  given  members  are  few,  and  usually  all  the  stresses  may  be  computed  graphically 
for  each  loading  in  much  shorter  time  than  it  would  take  to  compute  the  stresses  throughout 
the  truss  algebrcucally  for  any  one  condition  of  loading. 

Ulastrative  ProUem. — Roof  truaa  of  Fig.  95(a) ;  loads  as  shown,  (a)  Required  the  stresses  in  all  members  alge- 
braieally  by  the  method  of  sections.     (6)  By  the  method  of  joints. 

(a)  Method  of  Sections 

To  find  the  stresses  in  members  L%Ui  and  LsLi,  pass  a  section  a-b  cutting  these  members.  Consider  the  truss 
to  the  left  of  the  section.  Fig.  95(6)  shows  the  joint  at  L«  removed  and  the  known  loads  applied,  together  with  the 
unknowns  <Si  and  <St,  assumed  to  act  as  shown.  Consider  upward  forces  and  forces  to  the  right  as  positive;  down- 
ward forces  and  forces  to  the  left  as  negative.  The  two  equations,  2F  »  0  and  Z//  »  0,  may  be  employed  to  find 
the  two  stresses  8i  and  iSs. 

ZV  «  0.     4000  -  1000  -  3i  sin  «  -  0 

(22  ^Av 
'-    j  »  6710  lb.  (compression,  as  assumed,  since  result  is  positive). 

ZH  -  0.     5f  -  5i  cos  9  -  0 

8%  "  (6710)  f  )  i-  6000  lb.  (tension,  as  assumed,  since  result  is  positive). 

To  find  the  stresses  in  members  UiUt,  UiLt,  andLi£t,  pass  a  section  c-d  cutting  these  members  and  consider 
the  portion  of  the  structure  to  the  left  (Fig.  05e).  The  three  equations  of  equilibrium  may  be  used  to  determine 
the  three  unknown  stresses,  but  the  solution  may  be  simplified  by  employing  only  ZM  •  0  three  times.     This  equa- 


iOQOto 


fOOO/t 


L^ 
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/txv/Zt 


AVO. 


4OO0lbL 


(b) 


4000ix 


(c) 


Fig.  05. 


tioa  should  be  applied  at  the  intersection  of  two  members  to  find  the  stress  in  the  third.  Thus,  to  determine  the 
streaa  in  Ui  Ut,  take  moments  about  In,  the  intersection  of  UiLt  and  LiLt.  Then,  considering  clockwise  moments  as 
positiYe, 

4000(20)  -  1000(20)  -  2000(10)  -  S$ia)  -  0 
Si  "  4470  lb.  (compression) 
The  stress  in  S*  may  be  obtained  by  taking  moments  about  Ls.  the  intersection  of  U\  Ut  and  LiLs. 

2000(10)  -  S%(b)  =  0 
iS4  ■"  2240  lb.  (compression) 
The  stress  in  S§  may  be  found  by  taking  moments  about  Ui,  the  intersection  of  UiLt  and  UiUt. 

(4000  -  1000)  (10)  -  5i(5)  -  0 
St  -  6000  lb.  (tension) 
Other  sections  should  now  be  taken  cutting  only  three  members  whoso  stresses  are  unknown  and  the  moment 
equation  again  applied.     Proceeding  in  this  manner  the  stresses  in  all  the  members  may  be  determined. 

(6)  Method  of  Joints 

The  atnmm  in  members  L9U1  and  LtLi  are  determined  as  for  the  method  of  sections  and  the  solution  will  not 
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Paasing  now  to  the  next  joint  At  which  only  two  unknowns  exist,  joint  Li  will  be  seleoted,  shown  in  Fig.  06(a)* 
i  2F  -  0.    5i  -  0 

■*  2^-0.     «•  -  5«  -  0 

or  iSi  -  iSt  -  0000  lb.  (tension) 
-f^  Next  pass  to  joint  l/i,  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  96(6).    The  two  unknown  forces  are  iSa  and  S*. 

^  ZF  -  0.     8i  sin#  +  S*  sin#  -  .St  8in#  -  2000  -  0 

Si  auk$  -  S$  sin9  =  -  1000 
ZH  -  0.    Si  coB$  —  S*  coB$  -  St  oostf  -  0 
Si  cobB  +  iSt  cos9  -  6000 
These  independent  equations  involve  only  the  unknowns  iSa  and  Si.     Solving  simultaneously 

Si-  Si"  -  2236 
54  +  3i  -  +  6708 
4«  5t  ■■  4470  lb.  (compression) 

Si'^  2240  lb.  (compression) 
The  stresses  at  joint  Ui  are  now  completely  determined.     In  the  same  way  pass  to  the  other 
FiQ.  96.  joints  until  all  the  stresses  in  the  members  of  the  truss  are  determined. 

77.  Graphical  Treatment. — In  the  graphical  method  of  sections  it  is  necessary  to  commence 
at  one  end  of  the  structure  and  pass  a  section  cutting  but  two  members.  The  stresses  in  these 
members  can  be  determined  by  the  single  condition  that  the  force  polygon,  drawn  from  the  forces 
on  one  portion  of  the  structure,  must  close.  Next  a  section  is  taken  cutting  three  members, 
one  of  which  has  already  been  determined,  and  the  two  unknowns  can  be  found  by  the  force 
polygon  method  as  before.  By  successive  sections  taken  in  this  manner,  all  the  stresses  can  be 
determined  by  simple  force  polygons. 

The  graphical  construction  resulting  from  the  method  of  joints  is  identical  with  that 
resulting  from  the  method  of  sections.  The  only  difference  is  the  sections  taken  and,  conse- 
quently, the  order  in  which  the  lines  are  drawn.  The  method  of  joints  is  generally  preferred  in 
practice  on  account  of  its  simplicity  and  this  method  only  will  be  illustrated  here. 

IllttStratiTe  Problem. — Required  the  strobses  in  all  members  of  the  loof  trusb  shown  in  Fig.  97(a)  by  the  graph- 
ical method  of  joints;  loads  as  shown. 

It  will  simplify  matters  to  draw  a  sketch  of  the  truss  to  some  suitable  scale  and  show  on  it  all  the  outer  forces 
including  reactions.  Also,  to  designate  all  the  forces  and  members  on  this  sketch  by  letteis  so  located  that  eaoh 
foree  and  each  member  will  lie  between  two  letters  and  only  two,  as  illustrated  in  97(a). 

Now  any  force,  as  AB,  for  example,  in  this  figure  may  be 
designated  in  the  graphical  solution  by  a  line  having  a  length  cor- 
responding to  the  magnitude  of  the  force  and  with  the  letter  a 
at  one  end  and  the  letter  6  at  the  other.  By  going  through  the 
graphical  construction  in  thift  mannei  one  lettei  only  need  be 
placed  at  each  apex  of  a  force  polygon  and  the  work  is  gieatly 
simplified. 

The  next  step  is  to  draw  a  force  polygon  foi  the  outer 
forces  to  a  scale  of  sufficient  sise  to  give  the  desired  accuracy. 
The  force  polygon  is  abedefga  in  Fig.  97(6)  and  is  a  straight 
line,  since  all  the  forces  are  vertical.  The  external  forces  should 
be  plotted  in  the  order  obtained  by  going  around  the  figure  in  a 
clockwise  direction,  ab  —  1(X)0.  6c  »  <id  »  <fe  »  2000.  ef  » 
1000.  fo  "  Rt  "  4000.  aa  -  «i  -  4000.  The  light  and  left 
reactions  must  previously  be  computed  either  algebraically  or 
graphically  (see  chapter  on  "Reactions"). 

The  force  polygon  should  now  be  drawn  for  joint  L9.  The 
unknown  forces  which  act  at  this  joint  are  the  stress  in  BH  and 
the  stress  in  HO.  bh  and  ftg  are  known  in  direction  but  not  in 
magnitude,  hence,  there  are  but  two  unknowns  and  these  can  be 
found  by  the  polygon  ot  foioes.  The  figure  abtiga^  Fig.  97(6),  b 
this  polygon  obtained  by  drawing  from  6  a  line  parallel  to  BH, 
and  from  g  a  line  parallel  to  HO.  The  lines  bh  and  hg  may  now  be 
scaled  from  the  force  polygon  to  obtain  the  magnitude  of  the 

stresses  in  the  two  members  intersecting  at  L9.  The  character  of  these  etrcsses  must  also  be  found.  T|ie  forces 
at  joint  £<•,  being  in  equilibrium,  must  follow  in  order  around  the  corresponding  force  polygon.  Reading  around 
joint  Xro  in  a  clockwise  direction  gives  bh  acting  downward  to  the  left,  or  toward  the  joint  Ls,  thus  showing  00m- 
pression,  and  hg  acting  toward  the  right,  or  away  from  the  joint  Lo,  showing  tension. 

The  joint  Ii  is  the  next  one  at  which  only  two  unknowns  exist.  The  stress  in  OH  ib  known  from  joint  Jls,  and 
the  stresses  in  HJ  and  JO  are  unknown.  The  corresponding  force  polygon  hjg  for  this  joint  must  dose.  Sanoa 
gh  and  jg  have  the  same  line  of  action,  the  line  in  the  f  oroe  polygon  representing  the  magnitude  of  V  will  ba  a  pointy 
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thus  having  no  length.  The  streas  in  HJ  is,  therefore,  sero.  This  might  have  been  seen  by  inspection,  as  there  is 
no  load  at  L\  to  cause  stress  in  this  member.  In  reading  aiound  joint  Li  in  a  clockwise  direction,  the  line  JO  is  from 
left  to  right,  and  the  stress  acts  away  from  joint  £i,  denoting  tension. 

Now  pass  to  joint  Vu  The  stresses  in  CK  and  KJ  are  the  unknowns.  To  obtain  them  diaw  ek  andjA;  in  the 
force  polygon  parallel  respectively  to  the  corresponding  members  in  the  truss.  (The  stress  being  sero  in  JH^ 
the  whole  space  occupied  by  /  and  H  may  conveniently  be  called  /.)  Reading  around  joint  l/i  in  a  clockwise  direc- 
tion gives  both  ck  and  kj  acting  toward  the  joint  Uu  hence,  denoting  compression  in  both  these  members.  The 
polygon  ooDsidered  is  hekjh.     In  a  similar  manner  the  stresses  in  the  other  bars  may  be  determined. 

STRESSES  IN  ROOF  TRUSSES 

Bt  H.  S.  Rogers 

78.  Kinds  of  Stresses. — Stresses  in  roof  trusses  may  be  either  direct  or  combined.  The 
stress  in  a  member  is  usually  assumed  to  be  direct  unless  the  member  is  loaded  at  one  or  more 
points  along  its  length  or  unless  it  is  subjected  to  a  distributed  loading  other  than  its  own  dead 
weight.  For  method  of  computing  combined  stresses  see  chapter  on  "Bending  and  Direct 
Stress — Wood  and  Steel."     Direct  stresses  only  are  considered  in  this  chapter. 

79.  Loads. — The  loads  upon  a  truss  may  be  classified  as  (1)  dead  load,  (2)  wind  load,  (3) 
snow  load,  and  (4)  miscellaneous  load.  The  dead  load  is  vertical  and  includes  the  weight  of 
the  truss  and  all  fixed  loads  of  the  completed  structure  bearing  upon  or  suspended  from  the 
truss.  For  calculating  direct  stresses,  the  dead  load  is  considered  as  concentrated  at  panel 
points  of  the  truss.  The  wind  load  is  concentrated  at  panel  points  and  is  usually  taken  normal 
to  the  plane  of  the  roof.  The  snow  load  is  vertical  and  treated  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  dead 
load.  The  miscellaneous  load  may  be  due  to  mechanical  equipment  of  a  fixed  or  moving  char- 
acter suspended  from  or  supported  by  the  roof  truss.  If  such  loads  exist,  their  effect  should  be 
carefully  studied  and  provided  for. 

80.  Reactions.— The  reactions  upon  a  truss  together  with  the  external  loads  form  a  com- 
plete system  of  forces  in  equilibrium.  The  reactions  are  vertical  for  dead  and  snow  loads. 
Because  the  one-half  dead  panel  load  concentrated  at  the  end  of  a  truss  has  the  same  line  of 
action  and  is  opposite  in  direction  to  the  total  reaction,  it  may  be  subtracted  from  the  total  and 
the  difference,  called  the  ''effective  reaction,"  may  be  used  in  the  solution  of  problems. 

The  direction  and  relative  magnitude  of  wind  load  reactions  depend  upon  the  type  of  end 
supports.  Three  conditions  for  truss  bearings  are  commonly  used:  (1)  both  ends  fixed,  (2) 
one  end  fixed  and  the  other  movable  in  a  horizontal  direction,  (3)  both  ends  equally  free  to  move 
by  elastic  deflection  in  the  columns  supporting  the  truss.  Condition  (1)  exists  when  both  ends 
of  the  truss  are  rigidly  anchored  to  solid  masonry  walls.  For  this  condition  the  wind-load  reac- 
tions are  usually  considered  parallel  to  the  wind  lo'ad.  Condition  (2)  exists  when  one  end  of  the 
truss  is  placed  upon  a  rocker,  sliding  plate,  or  rollers,  and  the  reaction  then  at  the  free  end  may 
be  considered  vertical.  Condition  (3)  exists  in  framed  bents — that  is,  when  roof  trusses  are 
attached  to  columns  instead  of  being  placed  on  masonry  walls ;  for  which  condition  the  two  hori- 
lontal  components  of  the  reactions  at  the  points  of  inflection  in  the  columns  are  considered  equal. 
For  stresses  in  framed  bents,  see  Sect.  3,  Art.  164.  For  methods  of  computing  reactions,  see 
chapter  on  "  Reactions. " 

81.  Methods  of  Computing  Stresses. — The  two  general  methods  of  computing  stresses 
in  trusses  are  the  ''method  of  sections"  and  the  "method  of  joints,"  as  explained  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter. 

82.  Algebraic  Method  of  Sections. — To  determine  the  direct  stress  in  the  member  of  a 
truss,  the  following  procedure  should  be  used : 

1.  Pass  a  section  through  the  unknown  member  and  remove  part  of  the  truss  to  one  side  of 
the  section. 

2.  Replace  cut  members  by  forces,  assuming  the  directions  of  the  forces. 

3.  Take  moments  about  a  point  which  is  conmion  to  the  lines  of  action  of  all  unknowns 

but  the  one  desired. 

4.  Determine  the  magnitude  and  direction  of  the  unknown  force  by  equating  the  algebraic 

sum  ot  tbe  moments  to  zero. 
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If  the  force  which  is  to  be  determined  acts  toward  the  section,  the  member  will  be  in  com- 
pression; if  it  acts  away  from  the  section,  the  member  will  be  in  tension. 

Illustrative  Problem. — The  stresses  in  the  Pratt  truss  shown  in  Fig.  08  will  be  determined  by  the  alsebraio 
method,  for  the  loads  shown.  Before  beginning  the  determination  of  moments  acting  on  sections  of  the  truss*  it 
will  be  convenient  to  determine  the  right-angle  distances  of  upper  chord  members  from  lower  panel  points  and  the 
right-angle  distances  of  web  members  from  the  heel  joint,  L9. 

The  first  section  is  taken  through  L9U1  and  L*Li  and  the  part  of  the  truss  to  the  right  of  the  section  is  re- 
moved, as  shown  in  Fig.  08(b).  The  members  are  replaced  by  forces,  as  indicated  by  the  arrows.  In  order  to  de- 
termine the  stress  in  L9U1,  the  moments  are  taken  about  Li,  so  as  to  eliminate  the  stress  in  Z^Li,  from  the  oom^ 
putations.  In  order  to  determine  the  stress  in  LoLi,  the  moments  are  taken  about  Ui  for  a  similar  reason.  The 
solutions  of  the  equations  give 

LoUi  -  (3000)  (4^)  -  6710  1b. 
LoLi  -  (3000)  (y )  -  6000  lb 

Because  the  sum  of  the  mo- 
ments about  Li  must  equal  sero, 
the  force  LoUi  must  be  directed 
toward  the  section;  therefore  the 
member  LoUi  will  be  in  oom- 
pression.  Because  the  sum  of  the 
moments  about  Ui  must  equal 
zero,  the  force  L9L1  must  be  di- 
rected away  from  the  section; 
therefore,  the  member  L9L1  will  be 
in  tension. 

The  second  section  is  taken, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  98  (e),  the  cut 
members  being  replaced  by  forcea. 
In  order  to  determine  the  stress 
in  UiLi  the  moments  are  taken 
about  Lo;  and  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  stress  in  UiUt  the 
moments  are  taken  about  Lu 
The  directions  of  the  forces  are 
determined  as  before. 

The  third  section  is  taken  as 

shown  in  Fig.  98(d)  and  the  cut 

members   are  again  replaced  by 

forces.     The    stresses    and    their 

directions   are   determined   as   in 

Fio.  98.  the  previous  cases. 

It  should  be  observed  that,  if  a  section  is  passed  through  three  unknowns,  any  one  of  them  can  be  determined 

by  taking  moments  of  all  the  forces  acting  about  the  intersection  of  the  other  two  unknowns. 

The  stresses  in  a  symmetrical  truss  loaded  symmetrically  need  be  determined  only  for  one-half  the  truss. 

83.  Methods  of  Equations  and  Coefficients. — The  method  of  determining  the  stresses  in 
symmctricul  trusses,  symmetrically  loaded,  by  means  of  equations  or  coefficients  involves  the 
least  amount  of  labor. 

Equations  for  stresses  in  members  can  be  determined  in  terms  of  the  panel  load  and  the 
ratio  of  span  to  height  of  truss,  by  the  algebraic  method  of  sections,  the  loads  being  expressed 
in  panel  loads  and  the  moment  arms  in  terms  of  span  divided  by  height.  These  equations  give 
constant  values,  or  coefficients,  for  each  member  of  a  truss  for  each  particular  ratio  of  span  di- 
vided by  heijjht.  The  value  for  any  member,  when  multiplied  by  the  panel  load  will  give  a 
product,  which  will  be  the  stress  in  the  member. 

The  ocjuations  for  stresses  and  the  coefficients  of  stresses  for  the  standard  simple  types  of 
symmetrical  trusses  are  given  in  the  Chapter  on  "Roof  Trusses — Stress  Data"  in  Sect.  3. 

84.  Graphical  Method  of  Joints. — In  the  graphical  method  of  computing  stresses,  joints 
are  corisidercMl  to  be  cut  from  the  truss  in  consecutive  order  and  a  force  polygon  is  drawn  for 
the  forces  at  each  joint.     The  stresses  should  be  determined  by  use  of  the  following  procedure: 

( I )  Draw  a  scaled  diagram  of  the  truss  showing  all  the  external  forces,  and  letter  each  spaoo 
between  forces  or  members  with  a  capital  letter. 
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(2)  'Consider  each  joint  separately  aa  a  "free  body"  Acted  upon  by  concurrent  forces  in 
equilibrium. 

(3)  Draw  a,  ftirce  polygon  for  each  joint  showing  the  external  and  internal  forces  and  letter 
each  intersectioD  of  forces  with  a  small  letter  correeponding  to  the  space  between  the  forces  in 
the  space  diagram. 
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lit  ioint  to  In  wlTad.     Ths  ptcHedms  us«d  is  the  BoluUon  of  jcunt  1  ia  lo 
itfa  >  Um  uroM  tbe  iirow  lo  the  apuce  and  foioo  dis«iBnu.     It  ahoulil  bi 
oftn  be  dAtemuand  in  the  lolution  of  Koy  one  Joint. 
ol  Jgiuti  B  Mid  4  toUow  io  ordar  4nd  complete  the  Kilutioii*  for  tbe  tniae. 
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U  «nd  tha  torce  diutftinB  nmy  ba  eombiaed  in 

in  the  KiDO-cod  truu  of  Fii.  ]00(a]  for  tl 
■bowD  will  ba  dstormiaed  by  the  (rkphical  method. 

Tba  tnua  diwrftm  u  flnt  drftwo  to  kbIb  and  itll  tbe  eitemil  force*  (loadi  ) 
diftvmm-  To  eoDfttruot  the  itreea  di&ftrftoi,  fint  plot  ta  BCKla  ail  tba  ]o»dfl  on  the 
tt-  Hi  i>  theolud  o9  from  a  and  in  oppoaita  directioo  toot,  be,  ete.,  iiDdRi  ul 
■n  found  to  overlap  bwatua  the  aiupenaed  lokdi  on  th«  lowrr  chord  nave  the  mh 
raftan  at  I 


I  Irui  dioffran  (i*aa  the  ipan 
■am  as  ahown  1b  tba  flcnn. 
il  and  niapended-oaliDi  loada 

eactlotu)  are  indieaMd  cb  Um 
raftert,  i.,..  at,  fie,  at,  A,  and 
iflfrom/.  TbatwoTMetiow 
e  of  action  aa  the  load!  on  In* 
anel  pranta  abora.  The  kft- 
is  Gnrt  oonaidered  br  plotUac 
a  clock-ihiee  direotioa  erouid 
■traaB  polycon  U  obtainad  hy 
1 1.  psralld  to 


Bill  and  tf£  re 

throuih  by  a  CI 

the  forcea,  bm  is  Found  to  act  toward  tba 

joint   and   ml    to  art  aw&y  from  tho  Joint, 

presaion  and  tension  mpectiftdT. 

]<^t  from  tb*  left 


'lock-w 


at  and  membara  MN  and 
4  are  tolvad  in  tba  aaai* 


lee  OD  the  ri^t-hand 
•1  to  thoae  on  the  Mt. 
y  ba  flompletad  u  a 


■tratJTe  Pioblem.— 1 
in  the  Fink  tnua  ahown  in  Pi«.  lOOW 
determined  by  the  crapbieat  mathod- 
■1  feature  of  thia  stJution  ia  tbe  ood- 

be  an  indeterminate  condition. 


ive  rcactiona  an  plotted. 
aolved  in  tbe  uaual  manBar 
Lted  on  the  truaa  diacrau. 

it  at  once  ba  aolTed  b  met 
iro  three  unknoama  cjt,  pa, 
seen  on  iuapecUoo  that  the 
Einbera  DQ.  QR.  and  RX  will 
}  rasardleae  of  the  web  meP^ 
teCt.  OP  and  PQ  are.  Uwre- 
ind   leplaced   by  tbe  dotted 


anner.  by  aolvinc  alael  rueally  f  o 
can  be  determined  befote  joint  4. 

the  algebraic  aolution  ia  n 


determined  by  tho 
in  RK  and  layinc  it 


The  reactiona  may  be  found  graphically  b 
ai).     After  the  components  of  the  rcactiona  are  delermiof 
bealnoina  at  either  reaction  and  determining  streaaea  at  c 
oould,  of  couree,  be  accomplished  by  becinninjE  at  the  crov 

nisitntiTO  Ptoblam.— The  alresscs  are  required  in  a  < 

The  rea«tions  of  the  truaa  are  determined  (raphically  in 
Tbe  method  of  detennininf  the  atreaaea  is  the  eama  aa  in  the  praceilini  illuitrative  pioblema. 

SS.  IHnd  Load  StKsses  by  the  Graphical  Hetbod. — In  the  illustrative  problems  whieh 
follow,  streflBGB  will  be  found  in  trueses  due  to  wind  load  under  tbe  foUowiog  conditiona:  (1) 
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rollen  on  the  leeward  ude  of  truas,  (2)  both  ends  fixed,  and  (3)  rollers  on  the  windward  aide 
of  truss.  The  wind  load  is  considered  as  that  component  of  a  horizontal  wind  force,  nonnal  to 
to  the  plane  of  the  roof. 

-Id  Fi(.  103W.  the  eiteraal  rar»  polrcon  ii  Gnt  d»<rD  with  tha  lokdi  psrollel  (a  th* 
The  nutisD,  Ki,  luin  b«  drkvn  vertianllr  bwsiue  it  la  tralumitted  through  roltan.  but 
loon  ID  tbs  palnan  ouiaot  ba  aomplatsd.     Th«  rautiong  will,  thatalorc,  b«  detarminad 


1>?  ^         I 


hj  n^aiia  of  the  foroa  ftnd  equilibrium  polycona.  Rt  «LU  be  aaeumed  aa  parallcd  to  the  wind  load  and  tba  cloain 
UrioiwiU  ciTa  tha  dinotion  of  tha  ray  Oe".  Now  bncauH  Jti  muat  take  the  entire  horiiaoUI  FumpcinaDt  of  the  wis 
InadBodtBuuMSiUtavertioally.  a  horiioDIal  line  drawn  frame' toe  will  give  the  point  DfintenectiaD  of  tha  tw 
TwetioOK  Thaaa  nactiooa  may  be  oheoked  by  CDOiiderinc  the  total  wind  load  uid  the  two  reactioru  u  three  force 
actina  on  the  tnu*.  Bioca  the  dirsctiooi  and  point*  of  application  cf  the  reiultant  of  the  wind  loud  and  the  iea< 
tioD  Si  are  known,  the  two  toicea  may  be  eitended  to  their  paint  of  InlerMctian,  d;  and,  since  the  point  of  applici 
ItDB  id  Bii»  known,  the  dlr«tian  af  the  force  will  be  from  d  to  tbe  pmnt  ol  left  reaction.  Tne  deteiminatioa  c 
Ikia  diraetioii  auikea  it  poaaibia  to  eomplete  the  eiternal  force  polyson  and  abt*in  a  check  on  the  Gnt  Bolutian  fo 
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The  streases  are  now  determined  by  drawing  a  force  polygon  for  each  joint.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
web  members  in  the  leeward  side  received  no  stress. 

niastratiTe  Problem. — The  wind  stresses  in  the  Scissors  truss  of  Fig.  102(c)  will  be  determined  by  the  snphictl 
method  under  the  assumption  that  the  reactions  aie  parallel  when  both  ends  of  the  truss  are  fixed  by  an  anchorage 
to  solid  masonry  walls. 

The  space  diagram  b  drawn  with  the  lines  of  action  of  the  loads  extended  so  that  the  equilibrium  polygon  ean* 
be  drawn.  The  reactions  are  determined  by  the  ray,  Oe,  which  is  parallel  to  the  closing  string  of  the  equilibriom 
polygon. 

The  stresses  are  determined  by  beginning  at  the  left-hand  heel  joint  and  following  through  in  the  order  indi- 
cated. As  in  the  previous  problem  no  stress  is  found  iii  the  web  members  on  the  leeward  side  of  the  truss.  Some 
stresses  are  produced  in  this  truss  due  to  wind  load  which  arc  opposite  in  direction  to  those  produced  by  dead  loadi. 
Stresses  should  be  carefully  determined  in  roofs  of  such  extreme  pitch. 

IlluatratiTe  Problem. — The  wind  load  stresses  are  required  in  the  Fink  truss  of  Fig.  102(d). 

The  wind-load  reactions  upon  the  Fink  truss  of  Fig.  102(d)  will  be  determined  in  a  different  manner  than  that 
used  for  the  determination  of  the  reactions  in  Fig.  102(6).  The  load  line  is  plotted  as  usual  and  a  i>ole  from  whidi 
the  rays  are  drawn  is  selected.  The  line  of  action  at  the  left  support  is  known,  but  the  point  of  application  ia  the 
only  element  of  the  right  reaction  which  is  known.  The  equilibrium  polygon,  is,  therefore,  begun  at  the  right- 
hand  heel  joint  so  that  the  intersection  of  the  strings  can  be  made  on  the  line  of  action  of  the  force.  The  atring 
prallel  to  the  ray  Oe  is  first  drawn.  The  others  are  dra^n  in  consecutive  order  from  that.one  parallel  to  Od  to  the  one 
parallel  to  Og.  Since  the  line  of  action  at  the  left  support  is  vertical,  the  point  of  intersection  with  the  string  can 
be  obtained.  The  cloeing  stiing  between  the  forces  which  form  the  two  reactions  is  then  drawn  and  the  ray.  Of, 
is  drawn  parallel  to  it.  The  intersection  at  /  with  the  vertical  line  through  g  gives  the  left  reaction,  fg.  The  force 
tf,  which  is  the  right  reaction,  is  drawn  to  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  verticsl  force  through  g  and  the  ray  Of. 

These  reactions  may  be  checked  by  extending  the  line  of  the  left  reaction  and  the  line  of  the  resultant  oi  the 
wind  loads  to  a  point  of  intersection  shown  at  x.  and  drawing  the  right  reaction  through  the  right-hand  heel  joint 
and  point,  x.  Since  the  rusa  ia  in  equilibrium  the  two  reactions  and  the  resultant  of  the  wind  loads  must  form  a 
system  of  three  concurrent  forces.  The  extended  forces  drawn  to  point  r  give  a  space  diagram  from  which  the  force 
diagram,  gef,  may  be  drawn. 

The  stress  diagram  is  begun  at  the  left-hand  heel  joint  and  the  joints  are  taken  in  consecutive  order  until  the 
^oint  at  the  middle  point  of  the  rafter  is  reached,  at  which  the  condition  encountered  in  the  l^ink  truss  in  Fig.  99(b) 
is  again  met.  The  difficulty  is  removed  by  replacing  the  members  SO  and  MN  by  the  dotted  member  shown  and 
carrying  the  solution  through  until  fp  is  determined,  after  which  the  corrections  are  made  as  before.  It  should  be 
again  noted  that  the  web  members  on  the  leeward  side  of  the  truss  take  no  stress. 

COLUMNS 

By  H.  S.  Rogers 

86.  Column  Loads. — The  loads  to  be  calculated  in  the  design  of  columns  may  be  divided 
into  six  classes:  (1)  dead  load,  including  snow  load,  (2)  live  load,  (3)  true  live  load,  (4)  impact 
load,  (5)  wind  load,  and  (6)  earthquake  load. 

The  dead  load  is  produced  by  the  weight  of  that  portion  of  the  completed  structure  which  a 
column  sup{K)rts,  and  includes  floors,  curtain  walls,  roof,  superimposed  columns,  and  permanent 
fixtures.  It  can  be  accurately  determined  and  should  be  computed  with  a  good  degree  of  pre- 
cision. The  snow  load  in  effect  is  a  dead  load  and  may  be  considered  as  such.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  unsymmetrical  and  may  be  combined  under  certain  conditions  with  wind  load. 

The  live  load  on  columns  depends  upon  the  use  to  which  the  building  is  put  and  includes 
Buch  loads  as  the  w^eight  of  people,  furniture,  goods,  and  equipment.  Quite  accurate  data  for 
determining  the  weights  of  furniture  and  mechanical  equipment  can  be  obtained,  but  in  deter- 
mining the  loads  due  to  occupancy  of  stores  and  office  buildings,  considerable  judgment  must 
be  exercised.  Since  it  is  very  improbable  that  the  full  live  load  on  all  floors  will  be  imposed 
simultaneously,  the  uniform  or  concentrated  loads  used  in  calculating  the  strength  of  floor  beams 
and  girders  may  be  reduced  for  the  calculation  of  column  stresses.  The  extent  of  the  reduction 
of  live  loads  in  office  buildings  is  usually  specified  in  building  codes,  most  of  which  permit  a 
gradual  reduction  to  some  minimum  for  the  assumed  live  load  acting  upon  columns  in  con- 
secutive lower  stories. 

Schneider's  "Reduction  of  Live  Load  on  Columns"  is  as  follows: 

For  columns  carrying  more  than  6ve  Ooors,  these  (Schnoider'H)  live  loads  may  be  reduced  as  follows: 
For  columns  supporting  the  roof  and  top  floors,  no  reduction. 

For  columns  supporting  each  Burree<iing  floor,  a  reduction  of  5%  of  the  total  live  load  may  be  made  until 
50%  is  reached,  which  shall  be  used  for  the  columns  supporting  all  remaining  Boors. 
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The  reductkm  of  live  load  specified  in  the  Se&ttle  Building  Code  is  as  follows: 

Itodaetion  ol  Uvs  lowl  ihkll  not  be  pcimittsd  in  deMrminiiia  the  ■Inntth  of  any  p>rt  of  a  buildioc  cieapt  In 
fteoocduu*  with  tba  foUowlnt  pro*itiiHu: 

Walla,  picn,  and  ealumni.  in  buildioEi  man  than  tOKs  ktorin  bigh.  lued  for  atorea,  oSeea,  place*  of  habita- 
tiao,  rafoce  and  daMntioo  (hall  b«  deai^ned  to  carry  beaidea  the  dead  load  not  leu  than  tne  following  pereantace 
el  the  nqtrired  livs  loail:  Roof  and  top  Boor  100%.  next  lower  BoorB5%,  and  lor  each  Bucoeedlnf  lower  Boor  S% 
laaa,  nntil  a  "■■"■"■""■  of  50%  li  reached  and  maintained  for  the  remaininf  Boon,  if  any.  In  all  other  buildinga 
the  tun  live  lowl  ihall  be  taken. 

Hie  true  live  load  is  the  dynamic  load  produced  by  machinery,  cranes,  elevators,  telpherage 
■jratams,  industrial  railways  or  similar  mechanical  equipment.  Detailed  information  concerning 
mieh  loads  should  be  obtuned  and  proviaion  should  be  made  for  the  stresaes  which  they  produce 
in  columns. 

Impact  load  is  produced  by  the  shocks  and  vibrations  caused  by  true  live  load.  It  should 
be  thiMOughly  studied  and  should  be  provided  for  with  judgment. 

Wind  load  is  produced  by  the  horieontal  pressure  o[  the  wind  on  exposed  surfaces.  The 
unit  preeBure  is  specified  for  various  conditions  in  all  building  codes  and  is  usually  given  as  30 
lb.  po'  sq.  ft.  The  wind  load  produces  an  overturning  moment  which  increases  the  compression 
in  the  columns  on  the  leeward  side  of  a  building,  decreases  the  compression  in  those  on  the  wind- 
ward side,  and  produces  a  moment  in  the  columns  by  means  of  the  truss  and  girder  connections 
and  wind  bracing.  Its  effect  is  of  great  importance  in  high  buildings  and  thorough  study  of  the 
itreeKB  produced  by  it  should  be  made. 

Earthquake  load  will  produce  stresses  in  columns  which  should  be  investigated  in  those 
loealitiea  where  earthquakes  are  liable  to  occur. 

87.  Columns  and  Struts. — A  structural  member  which  is  acted  upon  by  forces  causing 
direct  compression  is  called  a  column,  a  pUlar,  a  -pott,  or  a  strut.  Short  lotumns  are  those  in 
wluch  the  ratio  of  length  to  least  width  is  small.  They  fail  by  direct  crushing  of  the  materiji 
without  appreciable  bending  or  buckling. 

Ad  idaU  column  is  one  in  which  the  axis  is  perfectly  straight  and  the  material  absolutely 
uniform  and  in  the  same  condition  throughout,  and  to  which  the  load  is  applied  exactly  on  the 
axis.     Such  columns  are  not  found  in  practice. 

Praetieal  column*  fail  by  a  combination  of  direct  compression  and  bending.  The  bending  in 
centrally  loaded  columns  is  caused  by  accidental  eccentricities  of  the  application  of  the  load,  by 
unavoidable  imperfections  in  manufacture  and  nonuniformity  of  material, 
and  by  initial  bends  and  stresses  in  the  column  shaft.  Due  to  these  im- 
perfections, any  column  will  immediately  begin  to  deflect  under  load.  This 
deflection  increases  the  lever  arm  of  the  forces  causing  the  bending,  and  f 
the  bending  will  continue  to  increase  until  a  state  of  equilibrium  is  reached 
or  until  the  column  fails. 

88.  End  Conditions. — One  of  the  important  factors  governing  the 
strength  of  columns  is  the  degree  of  fixity  of  the  ends.  When  the  end  of 
a  column  ia  perfectly  free  to  turn,  its  end  condition  has  no  influence  o 
its  bending  and  it  is  said  to  be  pivoted.  A  fixed  end  is  one  at  which  the  axis 
tA  the  column  is  held  rigidly  so  that  its  direction  cannot  change. 

Rg.  103  shows  the  flexure  lines  of  three  columns  with  different  seta  of 
end  conditions  and  lengths  such  that  their  theoretical  strengths  arc  equal  if 
thrir  cross  sections  are  the  same.  Fig.  103(c),  with  both  ends  fixed,  has 
points  of  contraflexure  (or  sero  moment)  at  the  quarter  points,  so  that 
the  column  between  these  points  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  pivoted-end  column  in  Fig. 
103(a). 

Conditions  in  practice  are  seldom  such  that  a  column  may  be  considered  as  having  fixed 
ends.'    Hie  usual  end  conditions  are  pin  ends,  fiat  ends,  and  riveted  ends.'     A  riveted  end  frei 

•  Saaartiels-FliadEndColumaaia  Practice,"  Btn.  Neai,  Kov.  2.  leu.  vol.  ee.  p.  630. 
no  and  rl*«l*d  aad*  do  DM  oeaur  in  oonsrele  coliiiniu.  *ee  cbaptat  on  "Conorete  Colunuu"  in  Sect.  2. 
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quently  approaches  the  pivoted-end  condition  due  to  the  influence  of  the  flexure  of  other  memboB 
connected  to  it,  causing  the  point  of  contraflexure  in  the  column  lo  lie  at  or  near  the  end. 

The  formulas  in  general  use  are  applied  to  columns  with  any  of  the  end  conditionfl  above 
mentioned. 

89.  Application  of  Column  Loads. — The  loads  upon  floors  and  roof  are  transmitted  to  columns 
by  the  girder  and  truss  connections.  They  may  be  either  concentric  or  eccentric  according  to  the 
details  of  the  connection.  A  concentric  load  is  one  which  is  applied  axially  along  the  column. 
The  loads  transmitted  to  columns  by  the  usual  girder  connections  should  be  considered  as  con- 
centric. If,  however,  a  girder  is  supported  by  a  bracket  on  a  column,  the  eccentricity  of  the 
load  applied  should  be  investigated  and  the  column  should  be  designed  to  withstand  the  bend- 
ing stresses  in  addition  to  the  direct  stresses  (see  chapters  on  '*  Bending  and  Direct  Stress ")• 
In  addition  to  concentric  and  eccentric  loads,  direct  transverse  loads  may  be  applied  to  colunms 
by  cantilevers  supporting  platforms,  roofs,  and  cranes,  or  by  wind  bracing.  When  such  loads 
occur,  the  stresses  produced  by  them  should  be  considered  in  the  design  of  the  column. 

90.  Stresses  Due  to  Concentric  Loading. — There  is  no  direct  method  which  can  be  used  to 
obtain  the  dimensions  of  a  long-column  section,  but  very  short  columns  should  be  computed 
by  using  the  safe  compressive  strength  per  square  inch  of  the  metal  in  short  blocks.  In  the 
design  of  an  ordinary  column,  which  has  no  eccentric  loading,  the  procedure  which  should  be 
followed  is :  ( 1 )  select  a  column  which  will  give  the  desired  features  in  the  detailing  of  connections, 
(2)  determine  the  stresses  which  are  produced  by  concentric  loads  acting  upon  the  column, 
and  then  (3)  correct  the  design  of  the  section  to  bring  the  stresses  within  the  allowed  working 
intensities.  There  are  two  kinds  of  stresses  produced  by  concentric  loads  to  which  a  column 
may  be  subjected:  (1)  direct  compressive  stress  distributed  uniformly  over  the  section;  (2) 
transverse  stress  produced  by  the  flexural  action  of  the  column  and  distributed  with  varying 
intensity  from  the  neutral  axis  to  extreme  fibers  so  as  to  form  a  stress  couple. 

91.  Column  Formulas.^ — There  is  no  simple  rigorous  analytical  method  for  determining 
the  resultant  stresses  in  a  column.  There  are,  however,  two  more  or  less  rational  and  two  em- 
pirical types  of  formulas  for  determining  such  stresses.  These  types  are  the  Euler,  the  Gordon 
or  Rankine,  the  Straight  line,  and  the  Parabolic. 

92.  Euler's  Formula. — Euler's  formula  is  derived  upon  the  assumptions,  that  the  column 
is  concentrically  loaded,  that  it  is  subjected  to  direct  compression,  that  it  has  fixed  or  square 
ends,  and  that  it  is  free  to  bend  laterally.  It  assumes  that  the  material  of  the  column  is  per- 
fectly elastic  and  that  the  ultimate  strength  of  the  column  is  developed  at  a  stress  equal  to  the 
elastic  limit  of  the  material.  The  expression  for  the  ultimate  strength  of  colimins  with  fixed 
ends  is 

At*E 

r^ 
in  which 

p  =  intensity  of  stress  within  the  limits  of  perfect  elasticity. 
E  —  modulus  of  elasticity. 
L  =  length, 
r  =  least  radius  of  gyration. 

-  is  called  the  slenderness  ratio. 

r 

Throufch  the  center  of  gravity  of  a  cro68-«ection  there  U  always  a  pair  of  axes  about  one  of  which  the  moment 
of  inertia  is  a  maximum  and  about  the  other  a  minimum.  These  moments  of  inertia  are  called  principal  momenta  of 
inertia  and  the  axes  about  which  they  are  taken  are  called  principal  axes.     An  axis  of  symmetry  which  dirides  a 

cross-section  symmetrically  is  always  a  principal  axis.     The  least  radius  of  gyration  (r  »   \/— Jand,  oonaequently, 

the  minimum  moment  of  inertia  is  used  in  designing  columns.  A  column  bends  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to 
the  axis  about  which  the  radius  of  gyration  is  a  minimum,  provided  the  column  is  not  laterally  supported  in  that 
direction. 

Long  columns  with  pivoted  ends  will  act  essentially  as  that  part  of  the  fixed  column  between 

1  For  "Concrete  Columns*'  see  chapter  in  Sect.  2. 
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the  two  points  of  contraflexure,  which  is  equal  to  one-half  the  length  of  the  column.     The  ex- 
pression for  the  ultimate  strength  of  columns  with  pivoted  ends  is  therefore 

w^E 

r« 

Eiuler's  formula  is  not  used  in  specifications,  as  are  formulas  of  the  other  types,  because  the 
ideal  conditions  upon  which  it  is  based  are  not  met  in  practice.  It  is  applicable  to  long  columns 
with  fixed  ends  which  have  a  very  large  ratio  of  L/r  and  to  columns  with  hinged  ends  which  have 
an  average  ratio  of  L/r,  but  gives  values  up  to  infinity  for  short  lengths,  which  is  incompatible 
with  actual  conditions. 

93.  Gordon's  Formula. — The  Gordon  formula  is  based  upon  the  assumptions  that  the 
column  is  concentrically  loaded,  that  it  is  subject  to  direct  compression  and  flexural  stresses, 
and  that  it  is  free  to  bend  laterally.  It  assumes  further  that  the  column  deflects  laterally  and 
that  the  bending  stress  is  produced  by  the  moment  of  the  axial  load  about  the  point  of  maximum 
deflection. 

Let  p  «  allowable  intensity  of  stress  over  the  colimin  section, 
/i  B  the  uniformly  distributed  stress  due  to  the  total  load. 
/t  a  the  flexural  stress  due  to  the  bending  of  column  under  the  load. 
/  a  the  maximum  allowable  intensity  of  stress  in  short  blocks. 
P  «  the  total  load. 
A  «■  area  of  column  section. 
A  «  maximum  deflection  of  column. 
e  »  distance  from  neutral  axis  to  the  extreme  fiber. 
/  a  moment  of  inertia. 
baa  constant  depending  upon  the  condition  of  column  ends. 

The  direct  stress  /i  "*  tJ  wid  the  bending  stress  ft  =■  —j-  from    the  common  flexure 

formula  (see  Fig.  104). 
Since/  -/i  -f/t 

S'i^'-^  (1) 

Now  it  can  be  shown  by  the  theory  of  flexure  that 

c 
in  which  L  «  length  of  the  column  and  ai  »  a  constant  depending  upon/s  and  E. 
Substituting  in  (1), 

•^"  A  "*"      / 
But  /  —  Ar'^  (r  =  least  radius  of  gyration).  Fia.  104. 

in  which  a  is  a  constant  contingent  upon  the  factors  which  influence  h  and  a\. 
The  allowable  intensity  of  stress,  p,  over  the  column  section  will  be 


1  +a^ 


(3) 


Formulas  of  the  Gordon  type  are  used  quite  extensively  in  building  specifications  and  codes. 
Tliose  in  use,  however,  do  not  all  have  the  same  values  for  /  and  a.  A  change  of  condition  of  the 
odhinm  ends  produces  a  change  in  the  constant,  "a,"  a&  is  evident  from  the  derivation  of  the 
formula.  Care  should  be  exercised  in  selecting  a  formula  which  shall  be  applicable  to 
the  eolomn  under  investigation. 
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94.  Straight-line  Formula. — The  straight-line  formula  has  been  used  because  of  the  sim 
plicity  of  its  application  and  because  it  can  be  made  to  coincide  very  closely  with  the  results  o 
tests  of  columns  having  usual  values  of  L/r.  The  equation  is  empirical  and  has  the  genera 
form 

p  ^  f  -  m  — 

r 

in  which  /  =  maximum  allowable  compressive  strength  of  the  material,  and  m  »  a  oonBtant. 

If  the  equation  is  made  to  coincide  very  closely  with  the  values  of  safe  stresses  found  b; 
experiment  in  columns  within  the  usual  range  of  L/rj  it  will  give  large  stresses  for  low  values  o 
L/r  unless  some  limitation  be  placed  upon  L/r^  and  consequently  upon  the  allowable uni 
stresses.  A  number  of  the  column  formulas  in  general  use  fix  this  maximum  allowable  stres 
for  low  ratios  of  L/r  and  also  fix  a  maximum  ratio  of  L/r, 

96.  Parabolic  Formula. — The  parabolic  type  of  formula  has  been  introduced  to  oorree 
the  large  values  of  unit  stresses  allowed  by  the  straight-line  formula  for  very  low  or  high  ratio 
of  L/r^  and  at  the  same  time  give  a  continuous  equation.  The  equation  is  also  empirical  ant 
has  the  general  form 

I  in  which  n  is  an  empirical  constant.     The  curve  given  by  the  formula  is  a  parabola  with  thi 

I  origin  on  the  stress  axis  at  /.     Some  of  the  recently  adopted  specifications,  notably  that  of  thi 

Engineering  Institute  of  Canada,  have  embodied  this  type  of  column  formula. 

96.  Formulas  in  General  Use. — Formulas  of  either  the  straight-line  or  Gordon  type  ar 
usually  embodied  in  specifications  and  building  codes.  Both  are  found  in  specifications  fo 
stresses  in  stnictural  steel  and  cast  iron  but  the  straight-line  formula  alone  seems  to  be  univer 
sally  used  in  si)ocifications  for  stresses  in  timber  columns. 

97.  Steel  Column  Formulas. — A  diagram  of  the  allowed  unit  stresses  for  structural-stec 
columns  as  given  by  the  principal  column  formulas  which  have  received  general  sanction  amonj 
enginc^ors  is  shown  in  Fig.  105,  given  by  C.  E.  Fowler,  Eng.  News-Rec.f  Feb.  13,  1919.  Th 
formulas  graphically  represented  are  as  follows: 

Am.  B.  Am.  Bridffo  Co.  19,000  -  lOOL/r 

\.  R.  K.  A.  Am.  Ry.  Eng.  Aaan.  10,000  -  70L/r 

\.  R.  K.  A.  1919  Am.  Ry.  Eng.  Assn.  proposed  13,000  -  0.25 (L/r) • 

E.  I.  C.  Eng.  Inst.  Canada  12,000  -  0.3(L/r)« 

F.,  1S03  Fowler's  Spec.  1893  12..'K)0  -  4lHL/r 

F.,  1919  fCl.  A.)  Fowler's  Spec.  1919  16.000  -  60L/r 

F..  1919  (CI.  B.)  Fowler's  Spec.  IP  19  20.000  -  SOL/r 

MrK-F.  Fowler,  mod.  by  McKibben  12.500  -  50L/r 

N.  Y.  (Old)  New  York  Bldg.  Code  (Old)  15.200  -  58L/r 

B.  Boston  Bldg.  Code  16.000/1  +  LV20,000r« 

C:.  Gordon  Formula  12.500/1  +  I.V36.000r« 

P.  Philadelphia  16.250/1  +  LVll.0OOr« 

The  limitations  of  the  formulas  as  to  maximum  unit  stresses  and  maximum  values  of  L/ 
are  shown  i>y  the  diagram.  All  of  the  formulas  lie  in  a  diagonal  zone,  the  upper  limit  of  whic! 
is  1S,(X)0  -  i\OL/r  and  the  lower  limit  of  which  is  12,000  -  GO/-/r  with  the  exception  of  Fowler' 
1919  (Cl.B.).  Tlie  average  of  the  zone  would  he  15,000  —  OO/./r,  which  is  the  formula  that  ha 
been  adopted  in  a  1919  edition  of  "General  Sperifica lions  for  Steel  Roofs  and  BuildinRS*' b; 
C.  E.  FowliT.  The  A.  R  .E.  A.  formula,  Ifi.OOO  -  70/./r,  with  a  maximum  stress  of  14,00011 
j  fK»r  in\.  in.  and  maximum  limit  of  L/r  at  120  has  received  very  wide  sanction  in  building  codei 

beiuK  found  in  Ihe  codes  of  New  York,  Detroit,  ChicaRO,  St.  lx)uis,  and  Seattle. 

lUustrativo  Problem. — Dn«ign  a  2.'>-ft.  channel  column  for  a  totul  load  of  300,000  lb.     Lattice  bars  will  conDW 
I  the  channeli)  an«l  prevent  them  from  bending  Beparatcly.     1-hc  the  Atraight  line  formula 

I  p  -  10.000  -  70  - 


r 
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300.000 
A  trial  sectloa  should  first  be  determiaed  by  assuming  p  ■■  12,000  lb.     This  gives  a  trial  area  of    ^o  000 

25  sq.  in.,  which  may  be  furnished  by  the  use  of  two  15-in.  channels  at  45  lb.  having  a  total  area  of  26.48  aq.  i 
The  radius  of  gyration  for  one  channel  about  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  web  is  5.32  in.*  henoe  the  allowafa 
value  of 

p  -  16,000  -  70  ^^^^  -  12,050  lb. 

300  000 
The  actual  unit  stress  for  this  sise  of  channel  equals    ^a^q    ""  11,330  lb.     Thus  the  column  would  be  weU  on  tl 

safe  side  and  may  possibly  be  decreased  in  sise.     Try  a  15-in.  channel  at  40  lb.     The  allowable  valtM  of   . 

p  -  16,000  -  70  ^^^^^^^^  .  12,150  lb. 

0.44 

300  000 
The  actual  unit  stress  would  be    23*50    *"  12,800;  hence,  these  channels  are  a  little  too  small  and  the  15-i] 

45-lb.  channels  should  be  chosen.  These  should  be  placed  to  give  the  column  equal  strength  in  the  Vn 
directions — ^that  is,  by  making  the  radius  of  gyration  about  one  axis  equal  to  tnat  about  the  other  axis. 

98.  Cast-iron  Column  Fonnulas. — The  most  commonly  used  formulas  for  allowab] 
stresses  in  cast-iron  columns  are  of  the  straight-line  type.  The  Chicago  and  Seattle  buildin 
codes  specify  an  allowable  unit  stress  of  10,000  —  6QL/r  lb.  per  sq.  in.  with  a  masdmum  valu 
of  L/r  at  70.  The  New  York  and  Boston  building  codes  specify  an  allowable  unit  stress  < 
1 1,300  —  3QL/r,  with  a  maximum  value  of  L/r  at  70.  The  Philadelphia  code  specifies  a 
allowable  unit  stress  of  11,670/(1  -f  L*/400d*)  lb.  per  sq.  in. — in  which  d  is  the  least  dimensio 
in  inches,  and  also  specifies  a  maximum  length  of  20d. 

99.  Timber  Column  Fonnulas. — The  formulas  of  building  codes  of  the  principal  cities  fc 
timber  columns  vary  for  the  same  and  for  different  kinds  of  timber.  Some  of  the  cities,  notabl 
Philadephia,  St.  Paul,  and  Seattle,  however,  use  the  same  formula  for  long  leaf  yellow  pint 
white  pine,  Norway  pine,  spruce,  oak,  chestnut,  hemlock,  and  locust.  A  comprehensive  n 
view  of  these  building  code  stresses  revised  to  1913  will  be  found  in  the  **  Cambria  Steel "  hand 
book.  A  safe  formula  for  timber  columns  is  1000  —  l2L/d  which  will  give  a  safety  factor  < 
about  6  for  most  kinds  of  timber.  The  formula  specified  in  the  Seattle  Building  code  i 
C  (1  —  L/70d),  in  which  C  =  the  allowable  compressive  stress  in  pounds  per  square  inch,  wit 
the  grain,  for  the  wood  used,  and  d  =  least  cross-sectional  dimension  of  column  in  inches. 

BEKDING  AKD  DIRECT  STRESS— WOOD  AND  STEEL 

By  Clyde  T.  Morbis 

100.  General. — Tension  and  compression  members  are  frequently  submitted  to  bendin 
stresses  in  addition  to  the  axial  stress.  This  bending  may  be  due  to  transverse  loads  on  tfa 
member  or  to  the  eccentricity  of  the  longitudinal  load,  or  to  both. 

The  resulting  maximum  unit  stress  in  the  member  may  be  said  to  be  composed  of  thrc 
parts,  that  due  to  the  direct  axial  load,  that  due  to  the  transverse  bending  moment,  and  tha 
due  to  the  eccentricity  of  the  axial  load  caused  by  the  deflection  of  the  member. 

The  deflection  of  the  member  in  turn  is  caused  both  by  tfa 
transverse  load  and  by  the  eccentricity  of  the  axial  load  due  t 

j^ ^ J         this  deflection.     This  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  106. 

Fiu.  106.  101.  Bending  Due  to  Transverse  Loads  Only. — An  approx 

mate  value  for  the  maximum  unit  stress  may  be  obtained  b 
neglecting  that  part  of  the  bending  moment  caused  by  the  eccentricity  of  the  axial  load  du 
to  the  deflection.     In  this  case 

in  which  M  is  the  moment  due  to  the  transverse  loads  only.  This  gives  sufficiently  accurat 
results  where  the  ratio  of  length  to  depth  is  small. 

When  a  member  is  comparatively  slender,  a  more  accurate  determination  is  desirabk 
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» 

This  may  be  obtained  by  adding  to  the  bending  moment,  the  effect  of  the  deflection  due  to 
transverae  load.    The  deflection  due  to  transverse  load  is 

WL*      .      Mc       ,  ,.      WL 

in  which  /i  is  the  fiber  stress  due  to  flexure  only,  and  K  and  q  are  constants  depending  upon  the 
fixity  of  the  ends  of  the  member  and  the  character  of  the  loading.     From  these  we  get 

qliL^ 


A  = 


KEc 


The  total  bending  moment  ^  M  ±  Pdk  and  /i  =  ^ j .     Substituting  in  this  the  value 

for  A  and  solving  for  /i  we  get 

,  Mc 

/i  =  — 


/±^x^^' 


K^  E 
Calling  ^  ^  0  and  adding  the  effect  of  the  direct  axial  load,  we  get 


A   ',   CPIJ  (2) 

^  ^     E 

In  the  denominator  of  the  second  term  of  eq.  (2),  the  minus  sign  should  be  used  for 
compression  members  and  the  plus  sign  for  tension  members.  The  moment  of  inertia  used, 
should  be  calculated  for  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  bending.  Values  for  the  con- 
stant C  are  given  below. 

For  pin  ends,  concentrated  load C  »  r^ use  r^ 

40  1 

For  pin  ends,  uniform  load C  —  ^^j ^*"®  in 

2  1 

For  one  pin  and  one  fixed  end,  concentrated  load C  •■  --  _.  at  center use  -r^ 

00.04  17 

^"20^2*^^°^ """"k 

128  1 

For  one  pin  and  one  fixed  end,  uniform  load C  »  ,  _-,  at  center use  r^ 

IDOO  lO 

^"ils**^"** ^^^ 

8  1 

For  both  ends  fixed,  concentrated  load C  •■  r^   use  ^ 

lv«  24 

24  1 

For  both  ends  fixed,  uniform  load C  —  r^7  at  center use  7^ 

oo4  10 

The  fixed  end  condition  is  seldom  realized  in  practice  and  this  assumption  should  bo  made 
only  after  careful  investigation  of  the  actual  end  conditions.  For  this  reason  many  engineers 
use  C  »  ff  0  for  all  cases  of  combined  transverse  bending  and 
direct  stress. 

lUastnitiT*  Probtem. — ^Fic-  107  shows  a  part  of  the  top  chord  or  rafter 
a  roof  tmsa  which  oarriea  purlin  loads  between  the  panel  points  in  addition  to 
its  dureet  stress  as  a  member  of  the  truss. 

Tbe  rafter  is  composed  of  2  angles  6  X  3H  X  H*  with  the  long  legs  verti- 
cal. 8iDee  the  rafter  is  continuous  over  the  panel  points,  there  will  be  a  nega- 
tive motnent  at  the  panel  points  and  a  positive  moment  midway  between  under 
the  purlin  load.  Each  of  these  mi^  be  taken  as  equal  to  Mo  of  the  moment 
in  a  simple  beam  similarly  loaded. 

The  direct  eompression  as  a  member  of  the  truss,  P  -■  47,000  lb. 

The  weight  of  the  member  per  horisontal  foot,       to  -■  34.3  lb. 

The  momeDta*  considering  the  member  as  a  simple  beam,  are: 

Moment  due  to  weight  -  (34.3)(10)«  _  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

o 

Moment  due  to  purlin  load  -  (^QQ^^^^Q)  .  75O0  ft.-lb. 
Total  simple  beam  moment  ■-  7930  ft.-lb. 


Fia.  107. 


i 
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[See.  1-101 


ContinuouB  beam  moment 
From  equation  (1) 


(Ko)(7930)  -  6344  ft.-lb.  -  76.130  in.-lb. 


At  the  panel  point,  /  ■■ 


47,000        (76.130)(3  92) 


From  equation  (2) 


9.00      '  33.18 

-  5220  +  8990  -  14,210  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

A^  ..         . .             ,      47,000    ,    (76,130) (2.08) 
Atthemid.pan./-  -^-^  + 33^^^^^ 

-  5220  +  4770  -  9990  lb.  per  sq.  in. 


At  the  panel  point,  /  » 


47.000 
9.00 


+ 


(76,130)(3.92) 


33.18  - 


(47,000)(11.2)«(12)« 


6220  + 


(20)  (30,000,000) 
(76.130)(3.92) 


28.12 
-  5220  +  10,500  -  15,720  lb.  per  sq.  in. 


At  the  mid  span,  /  » 


47.000 
9.00 


+ 


(76,130) (2  08) 


(47,000>(11.2)«(12) 


-  5220  + 


(17)(30,000,000) 
(76.130)(2.08) 


27  59 
-  5220  +  5740  -  10,900  )b.  per  sq.  in. 

Note  that  those  values  of  C  in  equation  (2)  have  been  used  for  a  member  with  one  pin  end  and  one  fixed  end. 
This  is  probably  on  the  safe  side,  but  the  connection  at  "a"  is  not  sufficient  to  fix  that  end  of  the  member.  Du* 
to  the  continuity  of  the  member  at  "  B,"  and  the  purlin  load  in  the  panel  beyond,  it  is  probably  safe  to  consider 

the  member  as  fixed  there.  Note  that  "c"  in  each  case  is  the  distance 
from  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  section  to  the  compression  side  of  th* 
member. 

The  maximum  fiber  stress  '  V"  should  not  exceed  that  siven  by  the 
column  formula  of  the  specifications  being  used. 

Ulustrative  Problem. — Fig.  108  shows  a  tension  member  of  a  roof 
truss  which  is  subject  to  bending  due  to  its  own  weight.     It  i»  com- 
posed  of  2  angles  3H  X  ZH  X  He. 
The  direct  tension  in  the  member,     P  »  30.000  lb. 


Fia.  108. 


The  weight  of  the  member  per  foot,  u»  —  14.4  lb. 


The  bending  moment,  Af  —  ^ji 


8      (14.4)(12.5)s 


8 


-  225  ft.-lb.  -  2700  in.-lb. 


The  net  area  of  the  member,  A  -  4.18  —  2(H)  (He)  "  3.63  sq.  in. 

From  equation  (1) 

A*  41,            1      •*/       36.000    .    (2700)(2.5n 
At  the  panel  pomt,  /  -     ^^    +  ^ ~ 

-t9920  +  1380  =  11.300  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

. .  ^,         . ,              ,       36,000    ,    (2700)  (0.99) 
At  the  mid  span.  /  -  -3-^3-  + ~ 

-  9920  +  540  -  io.460  lb.  per  sq.  in. 


From  equation  (2) 


At  the  panel  point,  / 


36.000 
3.63 


+ 


(2700)(2.51) 


(36.000)(12.5)»(12)' 


4.9  + 


(32)  (30.000,000) 
-  9920  +  1180  -  11,100  lb.  per  sq.  in. 


At  the  mid  span,  / 


36.000 
3.63 


+ 


(2700)  (0.99) 


4.9  -H 


(36,000)(12.6)>(12)' 


(16)  (30.000.000) 
-  9920  +  410  -  10,330  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

In  case  any  load  is  suspended  from  the  member  between  panel  points,  its  moment    ^ 
should  bo  addcHi  to  that  due  to  the  weight  of  the  member.  ^  ^ 

Illustrative  Problem. — Fig.  109  shows  a  building  column  which  is  subject  to  bending 
stress  under  wind  loads,  due  to  the  thrust  of  the  knee  brace. 

The  total  direct  load  on  the  column,  P  -        62.000  lb. 

The  bendinj?  moment,  M  -  1.200.000  in.-lb. 

A  »  26.00  sq.  in.  /  -  854 

From  equation  (1) 

/- 


From  equation  (2) 


62.000        (1.200.000)(7.12) 

20.00    "^  854 

2390  +  10,000  -  12.390  lb.  per  sq.  in. 


FiQ..  100 


/- 


62.000 
26.00 


+ 


(1.200.000)  (7. 12) 


-  2390  + 


854  -  (62.000) (20)»(  12 )« 

(12)(3O.60O,ObO)~ 
(1.200.000)(7.12) 

844 


-  2390  -H  10,120  -  12,510  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
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lOS.  EccontricaHy  Loaded  Colunuu. — When  the  bending  moment  on  a  column  is  caused 
hy  the  column  load,  or  a  part  of  it,  being  applied  away  (rom  the  axis  of  the  column,  the  column 
is  said  to  be  eccentrically  loaded.  This  bending  moment  may  be  treated  similar  to  that  caused 
by  transverse  loads,  and  approximate  results  obtained  by  the  use  of  eqs.  (1)  and  (2). 

If  the  entire  bending  moment  is  due  to  eccentric  loading,  theoretically  exact  results  may 
be  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  equation 

in  which  K  =  cos  (2S.65  '-'\~tJ/)-  V'''"^  of  K  for  pin  ends  are  given  by  the  curves  in  the 
diagram,  F^g.  110.  If  conditions  are  such  as  to  warrant  the  assumption  of  fixed  ends,  y^L 
may  be  used  in  determininji:  the  value  of  -  to  use  in  Fig.  110. 


0        BO      40       «       M       100      IZO      WO     160      ISO    200 

Values  off- 

10.— Uh  for  ecce&Uicftllr  iMdwl  columiu  wiih  piD  ends.     Far  columng  with  fixed  sodi  aMe}iLio  dMW- 


The  radius  of  gyration  should  be  taken  about  an  axis  normal  to  the  plane  of  bending.  This 
may  not  give  the  greatest  v^ue  of  -  whichshouldbeusedin  the  column  formulafor  determining 
the  allowed  unit  stress. 

numtlTe  Problsm. — Fie.  Ill  Bbowaa  buildinjt  cnlumn  to  whirh  floor  besmaars connected  unaymmBtrieBlljr, 
<HU1(  fto  ecoeatiie  lo«l  on  tha  column.  If  IhD  beams  kra  rivetad  to  the  column  in  addition  to  natiac  oD  lliett 
u^aa.  it  ia  aafa  to  uauma  that  thf  load  ii  applied  nt  tha  Face  □[  tha  ralumn.     Tha  d«aectioD  of  tha  ihalf  u^ 

Tltc  total  lowL  P  -  90,000  +  32.000  +  32,000  +  40,000  -  ie«,000  lb. 
Tha  bsndios  momant,  V  -  (M.OOOKSM)  -  23S.D00  in.-lb. 
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From  equation  (1) 

-5 


/  ■  ^Q^.OOO   .   ^5,000)(5.875) 


From  equation  (2) 


19.00      '  499.0 

-  10,210  +  2760  -  12,970  lb.  per  eq.  in. 


194.000 
^  "     19.00    "*" 


(235.000)  (5.875) 


499.0  - 


(194.000)(16)«(12)> 


(10)(30,000.000) 
10,210  +  2900  -  13,110  lb.  per  eq.  in. 


From  equation  (3) 


L 

r 
K 


192 


-  38 


5.13 

0.935  (from  Fig.  110) 


4Q^mM 


^  ^  194.000        (235.000)  (5.875) 
19.00     "*"     (0.935)  (499.0) 
-  10.210  +  2960  -  13.170  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
UluitratiTe  Problem. — A  wooden  column  12  in.  square  supports  a  oonoentric  load  of 
^«~»y     70.000  lb.  and  an  eccentric  load  of  15.000  lb.  acting  at  4  in.  from  the  face  of  the  oolumii. 
Compute  the  maximum  stress  on  the  column. 

The  total  load.  P  -  70.000  +  15.000  -  85.000  lb. 
The  bending  moment.  M  -  (15.000)  (10)  -  150,000  in.-lb. 
From  equation  (1) 

/«  85.000    ,    (150.000)(6) 
•'^  "     144     "*■         1728 

-  590  +  520  -  1110  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Since  the  value  of  ^  is  usually  small  for  wooden  columns,  the  value  of  /,  if  computed  by  eqs.  (2)  and  (3), 

will  be  practically  the  same  as  obtained  above.     This  indicates  that  the  deflection  is  small. 


FlQ.    Ill 


BENDING  AND  DIRECT  STRESS— CONCRETE  AND  REINFORCED  CONCRETE 

Bt  George  A.  Hool 

lOS.  Theory  in  General. — If  a  beam  is  acted  upon  by  forces  which  are  all  normal  to  its 
length,  then  the  stresses  resulting  are  due  to  simple  bending.  If,  however,  any  of  the  forces 
acting  throughout  the  length  of  a  beam  be  inclined,  or  if  additional  forces  be  applied  at  the  ends, 
then  our  beam  formulas  for  simple  bending  will  not  apply.  Likewise,  in  columns,  if  the  load 
be  eccentrically  applied  or  if  lateral  pressure  be  exerted,  both  bending  and  direct  stresses  will 
result  and  the  ordinary  column  formulas  cannot  be  used  except  to  give  approximate  results  when 
the  amount  of  bending  is  small. 

The  same  combination  of  stresses  occurs  also  in  arch  rings  and  may  occur  in  special  cases. 
The  formulas  to  be  derived  can  be  employed  in  any  type  of  reinforced-concrete  structure 
provided  the  normal  component  of  the  resultant  thrust  on  the  given  section  acts  with  a  lever 
arm  about  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  section.  In  long  beams  and  columns,  the  deflection 
resulting  from  flexure  should  be  given  consideration  when  determining  the  eccentricity  of  the 
axial  and  inclined  forces. 

Let  us  first  consider  structures  of  plain  concrete.  The  dis- 
tribution of  pressure  on  any  section  due  to  a  resultant  pressure 
acting  at  different  points  will  be  explained.  Consider  a  section 
represented  in  projection  by  EFj  Fig.  112.  When  the  resultant 
R  acts  at  the  center  of  gravity  0,  the  intensity  of  stress  is  uniform 
over  the  section  and  is  equal  to  the  vertical  component  of  /?  divided 

N 
by  the  area  of  section,  or  -j-     li  R  acts  at  any  other  point,  as  Q, 

and  if  the  projection  of  the  section  is  taken  such  that  the  distance 
Xo  represents  the  true  lever  arm  of  N  about  the  center  of  gravity, 
then  the  force  N  is  equivalent  to  an  equal  N  &t  O  and  a  couple 
whose  moment  is  Nxo,     The  intensity  of  the  uniformly  varying  stress  due  to  this  bending  moment 

Nx&x 
at  a  distance  x  from  O  is  (by  the  common  flexure  formula  for  homogeneous  beams)      >    » in 


FiQ.   112. 


.J 
1 
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which  /  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  section  about  an  axis  through  0  at  right  angles  to  the 
plane  of  the  paper.  At  the  edges  E  and  F  this  intensity  =  — j —  Regarding  compressive 
and  tensile  stresses  as  positive  and  negative  respectively,  the  intensity  of  stress  at  edge  E  is 


At  edge  F  it  is 


^'   "  A^     I 


If  the  stress  /«'  comes  out  minus,  the  value  obtained  is  the  maximum  tension  as  shown  in  Fig- 
113.  In  plain  concrete  construction  a  greater  tension  than  about  50  lb.  per  sq.  in.  should  not 
be  allowed. 

When  we  come  to  reinforced  concrete,  which  is  composed  of  two  materials  (concrete  and 
steel)  with  di£ferent  values  of  E,  then  the  steel  area  at  any  given  cross  section  may  be  replaced 
by  an  area  of  concrete  equal  to  n  times  the  area  of  the  steel,  placed  in  the  plane  of  the  steel 
reinforcement.  This  section  may  be  called  the  transformed  section,  or  section  of  concrete 
theoretically  equivalent  in  resistance  to  the  actual 
section.  Under  this  heading  rectangular  sections  only 
will  be  considered  and  Fig.  114  represents  a  transformed 
section  as  referred  to  above. 

Thus,  if  Ae  is  the  area  of  the  concrete,  and  Ao  is  the 
area  of  the  steel  =  A,  -+•  A';  then  the  equivalent  area 
A  =  Ac  +  nAo  =  &<  +  n{A,  +  A') 


•'ContwoF 


K X, ~^<. X,  — — .->|H 

f^ t  —  — — — — >l 


fc: 


fP      gravity. 


I 


I 

XI 

1 


Fio.  113. 


Fia.  114. 


If  /« is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  concrete  about  the  gravity  axis,  and  /.  is  the  moment  of 
inertia  of  the  steel  about  the  same  axis,  then 

I  ^  Ic+  nl. 
and 

(/c)  N         (+)     ATxoXi 

(//)      A.  +  nAo  (  -  )  /.  +  n/. 

A  A' 

If  we  denote  p  and  p'  by  -rr'  and  -rr  respectively,  then  the  distance  from  the  face  most 

highly  stressed  to  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  transformed  section  is  (by  moments) 


U^  +  nA4  +  nA'cf 


2 _  t/2  -\r  npd  +  njrdr 


A  W  -I-  n(A,  +  A')  1  +  np  +  nj/ 

U  -  H^*  +  HW  -  u)»  =  |-[u»  +  (i  -  t/)»] 
/.  =  A.(d  -  uY  +  A'(ti  -  d'y 
/  =  /.  +  n/.; «  ^\u*  +  («  -  u)*\  +  nA,{d  -  u)^  +  nA'^u  -  d')* 

If  the  reinforcement  is  S3rmmetrical,  then  u  ^  -^  and 

/  =  KaW  +  2nA.(K<  -  d'Y  =  KaW*  +  2np6<  (H<  -  d')» 
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Since,  A  =  bt  +  n(A.  +  A')  ^  bl  +  2nbtip  +  p') 

(/«)  N  (+) 


iSTxo 


2 


104.  Compression  Over  the  Whole  Section  (Case  I). — The  formulas  developed  in  per- 
ceding  article  apply  when  the  stress  is  either  compression  over  the  entire  section,  or  when 

there  is  compression  over  a  portion  of  the  section  with  a  tension 
over  the  remainder  not  exceeding  the  allowable  tensile  stress  in 
the  concrete.  The  formulas  we  shall  use  will  apply  to  reo- 
V  tangular  sections  with  symmetrical  reinforcement  and  are  given 
in  the  following  form  for  convenience,  letting  po  denote  the 
quantity  p  +p': 


(fc) 


^r 


(+)        6x,t 


>or»J 


(1) 
(2) 


|«d3< p  —•>♦<• r— -jXd' 


Fio.    115. 


bt  Ll  +npo(-)«*  +  12np« 

By  referring  to  Fig.  115  it  will  be  clear  that  the  stress  in  the 
steel  is  always  less  than  n  Xfet  thus,  if  /«  is  kept  within  its 
allowable  value,  the  steel  is  sure  to  be  safely  stressed. 

£q.  2  gives  a  means  of  determining  the  eccentricity  of  the 
resultant  force,  or  Xo,  for  which  there  can  be  neither  tension  nor 
compression  at  the  surface  opposite  to  that  near  which  the 
thrust  acts.  To  obtain  the  value  of  Xq  which  gives  a  zero  value 
to  /«',  equate  the  two  terms  within  the  brackets,  and  solve. 

1  Qxot 


1  +  n(p  +  p')      .»  +  12npor« 


or 


Xo 


^    r  +  24npr«        1^ 
1  +  n(p  +  p')  ■  Gt 


(3) 


If  n  is  assumed  to  be  15,  and,  if  the  steel  is  embedded  in  the  concrete  one-tenth  of  the 
total  depth  from  each  surface  so  that  2r  =  J^(,  eq.  (3)  becomes 


Xo  ^  1  -I-  28.8po 
t         6  +  90po 

If  the  values  n  =  15  and  2r  »  ^it  are  substituted  in  eq.  (1),  this  equation  becomes 

6 


(4) 


1  .Xo 

+  15po  "^  t 

or  if  the  expression  in  the  brackets  is  denoted  by  K, 

NK 


1  +  28.8po 


] 


(5) 


/«  = 


6( 


Xn  d^ 

Diagrams  1  to  3  inclusive  give  values  of  K  for  various  values  of  po,  -.  •  and  y 


(6) 


and  for 


n  =  15.     The  termination  of  the  curves  are  determined  in  Diagram  2  by  eq.  (4)  and  in  the  other 

Xn 

diagrams  by  similar  equations.    For  greater  values  of  -.•  Case  1  does  not  apply ;  that  is,  there 

is  tension  in  the  concrete  and  Case  II  must  be  employed. 

106.  Tension  Over  Part  of  Section  (Case  II). — It  will  be  on  the  safe  side  and  convenient 
as  regards  the  construction  of  working  diagrams  to  consider  that,  when  any  tension  exists  in 
the  concrete,  the  steel  carries  all  tensile  stresses.  In  this  case  there  arc  three  unit  stresses 
to  be  determined:  namely,  maximum  unit  compression  in  concrete /e,  maximum  unit  compres- 
sion in  steel  //,  and  maximum  unit  tension  in  steel/,.  The  general  formulas  developed  in  Art, 
103  are  not  applicable  to  this  case  and  the  following  method  may  be  used : 
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Referring  to  Fig.  116,  it  follows  that 


(7) 


and 


(8) 


Fio.   116. 


Since  the  resultant  fiber  stress  equals  AT 

AT  =  f'P^   ,  fehkt      f,pM 
2      "•"     2  2 

Eliminating  /•'  and  /«  by  means  of  eq.  (7)  and  (8) 

2  '  k 

_fcht  .  fc*  4-  2nkpo  --  npo 
2  A; 

The  moment  of  the  stresses  about  the  gravity  axis,  eliminating  /.' 
and  /•  as  before,  is 


(9) 


A/=/4^'+/2(^-2.)] 


(10) 


or,  if  the  quantity  within  the  brackets  is  designated  by  L,  then 

M  ^  fJ>PL,  OT  f,  = -^^  (11) 

The  position  of  the  neutral  axis  must  be  determined  before  eq.  (11)  can  be  used.  Since 
^xo  =  My  we  may  multiply  eq.  (9)  by  x©  and  equate  it  to  eq.  (10).  Proceeding  in  this  manner 
the  following  equation  results 

fc'  -  3  (h  -  7)  k'  +  6npoA  ^    =  Snpo  (^?  +  2^^  (12) 

Diagrams  4,  5  and  6,  based  on  eq.  (12),  give  values  of  A;  for  various  values  of  po,  -7  •  and  -7 

and  for  n  =  15.     Diagram  7  gives  values  of  L. 

The  method  of  procedure  in  solving  problems  under  Case  II  is  as  follows:  (1)  Determine  k 
from  the  proper  diagram;  (2)  find  L  from  Diagram  7;  (3)  solve  eq.  (11)  for/e;  (4)  find  unit, 
stresses  in  the  steel  from  eqs.  (7)  and  (8). 

Illustrative  Problem. — A  beam  is  9  in.  wide  and  20  in.  deep.  The  reinforcement  both  above  and  below 
consists  of  one  steel  rod  1  in.  in  diameter  embedded  at  a  depth  of  2  in.  At  a  certain  section,  the  normal  component 
of  the  resultant  force  is  00.000  lb.,  acting  at  a  distance  of  3.4  in.  from  the  gravity  axis.  Assume  n  •>  15.  Compuit 
the  maximum  unit  compressive  stress  in  the  concrete. 


V  - 


A,  +  A'       (2X0.7854) 


bt  (9)  (20) 

^«  -  3^  .  0.17 

t         20 


-  0.0087 


xo 


For  these  values  of  pt  and  -  ,  Diagram  2  gives  K  »  1.70  and  shows  that  the  problem  faUs  under  C 


I. 


Then  by  eq.  (6) 


.V^       (60.000)  (1.70) 


"  507  lb.  per  sq.  in. 


bt  (9)  (20) 

Illustrative  Problem. — Change  the  eccentricity  of  the  preceding  problem  to  6  in.  and  solve. 

X,        6 


/ 


20 


0.30 


xo  x» 

For  po  =  0.(K).S7  and—   —  0.30,  Diagram  2  t)how»  that  --   in  too  great  for  the  problem  to  come  under  Caae 

I.     Tho  riicth(Ki  of  procedure  for  Case  II  must  then  be  followed. 

To 
DiaKrarii  .')  gives  k  —  0.73  for  the  values  of  po  arui  —  given  above.      With  it  —  0.73  and  p$  ■•  0.0087,  Diagram 

7  shows  L  to  be  0.123.     Solving  equation  (11) 

^'  ■    X^i  ■  lOri23K9K20)'  "  **^^  ^^-  ^^  ^'  *°- 
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/..V.(^_,).(1SK81S)(„-^ 
Tha  •!■«  /i'  Buy  ba  laund  by  aq.  (7)  but  ii  >1ii 


1^  -  3S30  lb.  par  aq.  il 


UNSTHHETRICAL  BBITDINO 

By  W.  S.  Kinkb 

la  certain  typee  of  conatructioa  it  is  fouad  Deceasory  to  place  beam  sectioiia  with  their  axet 
orsymmetty  stanangleto  thepl&ueoriaodvng,  asshowniaFig.  117.  For  theconditionsshown, 
the  principal  axes  of 
the    section    and   the  flana  ^/(Hitfjrxf.^ 

idane  of  loading  do  not 
coincide,  aa  assumed 
in  the  cases  considered 
in  the  preceding  chap- 
ters. Balding  of  the 
nature  shovn  in  fig. 
117  ia  known  as 
tMuymiiMtrical    bend-  Fm   ii7 

ing.  The  brief  treat- 
ment  of  the  subject  given  in  this  chapt«r  ia  confined  to  cases  of  pure  bending  only. 

IM.  General  Formulas  for  Fiber  StresB  and  Position  of  Neutral  Axis  (or  Unsymmetrlcal 
Bending. — The  full  line  rectangle  of  Fig.  1 18  ehowa  a  right  section  of  a  straight  beam  of  uniform 
cross  section  subjected  to  a  bending  moment  M  acting  in  a  plane  which  passea  through  the 
longitudinal  sxIb  of  the  beam,  making  an  angle  9  with  OX,  one  of  the  principal  axes  of  the 
section.  In  the  work  to  follow,  point  0  will  be  taken  as  the  origin  of  codrdinates,  and 
the  principal  axes  of  tbesection,  OX  and  OK  of  F^.  118,  willbe  taken  asthecodrdinateaxes. 
As  the  formulas  are  greatly  simpUfied  thereby,  the  properties  of  the  section  will  be  referred  to 
the  principal  axes.  These  quantities  are  given  directly  or  are  easily  calculated  from  data 
given  in  any  of  the  structural  steel  handbooks. 

Let  n-n  of  Fig.  118  (a)  represent  the 
position  of  the  neutral  axis  of  the  assumed 
section  for  the  given  plane  of  loading,  and 
let  a  be  the  angle  which  the  neutral  axis 
makes  with  OX.  Angle  a  and  also  angle  0 
are  to  be  considered  as  positive  when 
measured  inacounterclockwisedirection. 
Fig.  118  (6)  shows  the  fiber  stress  con- 
ditions on  a  line  at  right  angles  to  the 
neutral  axb,  aaaiimmg  linear  distribution 
of  stress. 

Let  P,  Hg.  118  (o),  be  any  fiber  of 
infinitely  small  area  a  at  a  distance  v  from 
the  neutral  axis.  Assuming  positive 
(clockwise)  moment,  the  intensity  of 
fiber  stress  at  P  is/  =  — /i",  where  /,  is 
I  axis.  The  minus  sign  indicates 
>nsi(teratioD  is  above  the  neutral 


f^rSS^ 


I  w 


the  fiber  stress  intensity  at  unit  distance  from  the 
compression,  tor,  aa  shown  in  Rg,  118,  the  fiber  ui 

The  moment  of  resistance  of  the  section,  which  is  equal  to  the  stress  on  each  fiber  multi- 
plied by  its  distance  from  the  neutral  axis  is  Mr  =  Xfiov',  where  S  represents  the  summation 
(or  the  mtire  rectangle.    But  Z<U'  is  the  moment  of  iucrtia  of  the  section  about  the  neutral 
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axis  (see  Art.  61c),  which  will  be  denoted  by  /«.  With  this  notation,  Mr  =  /i/«.  Substituting 
for  /i  its  value    —  -.  we  have 

Me  =  -^/« 

V 

Since  the  beam  is  in  equilibrium,  the  moments  of  internal  and  external  forces  at  any  sec- 
tion must  be  equal.  Taking  the  neutral  axis  as  the  axis  of  moments,  the  external  moment  in  a 
pli^e  perpendicular  to  the  neutral  axis  is  M  sin  (0  —a).     The  moment  of  internal  forces  is 

the  resisting  moment  of  the  section,  which  is  given  above  as  Mr  *= /«•    Equating  these 

V 

two  expressions 

J.            ,,  r  sin  i$  —  a) 
f  ^  -  M J - 

This  expression  can  be  placed  in  a  more  convenient  form  by  referring  both  v  and  /»  to  the 
principal  axes  of  the  section.  From  Fig.  118  (a),  v  —  y  cos  a  —  a;  sin  a.  Values  of  x  and 
y  are  positive  when  measured  upward  and  to  the  right.  In  treatises  on  Mechanics  it  is  shown 
that  in  terms  of  the  principal  moments  of  inertia  of  the  section,  /,  and  /y,  the  moment  of 
inertia  about  the  neutral  axis  is  In  ^  Ix  cos'a  +  ly  sin'  a.  Substituting  these  values  in  the 
general  equation  given  above 

/  —  —  Jlf  (y  C08  «  —  g  sin  a)  sin  {0  —  a) 

(/,  cos*  a  -\-  ly  sin*  a) 

To  determine  the  relation  between  the  angles  a  and  0,  a  summation  of  external  moments 
about  any  two  axes  will  yield  two  independent  equations  from  which  the  desired  relation  can 
be  obtained.     Two  convenient  axes  are  OX  and  OK,  the  principal  axes  of  the  section. 

For  axis  OX,  using  the  value  of  v  given  above, 

M  smO  =  2  /i  avy  =  2  /i  {y*co8  a  —  xy  sina)  a 
But  £  ay*  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  section  about  the  axis  OX,  which  is  denoted  by  /» 
and  £  axy  b  the  product  of  inertia  of  the  section,  which  is  zero  for  principal  axes.     Then, 

Af  sin  d  =  /i  /,  cos  a 
In  the  same  way,  for  axis  OK, 

M  cos  e  —  —  fily  sin  a 

Solving  these  equations  for  a,  we  have 

tan  a  —  —  Y  cot  6  (1) 

*y 

which  is  the  general  equation  for  direction  of  the  neutral  axis  for  bending  in  any  given  direction* 
Substituting  the  value  of  a,  as  given  by  eq.  (1),  in  the  above  expression  for  /,  we  have 


f  =  -  Af  /^»y  sin  e  4-  IxX  cos  e\ 

\  Ixly  I 


which  is  the  general  expression  for  fiber  stress  at  any  point  in  a  section  of  a  beam  due  to  a  mo- 
ment M  acting  in  a  plane  at  an  angle  0  to  the  axis  OX.  This  equation  can  be  made  to  apply 
to  any  particular  point,  as  A,  Fig.  118  (a),  an  extreme  point  of  the  section,  by  substituting  for 
X  and  y  the  coordinates  of  the  point  in  question.  Let  these  coordinates  be  xa  and  j/^ ,  and  let 
/a  be  the  resulting  fiber  stress.     Then 

/,  =  _  M  ^/,y>.  sin  g^+^/.xx_co8  »^  ^2) 

Since  in  eqs.  (1)  and  (2),  x^,  yAj  I»,  and  ly  are  constants  for  any  given  point  in  a  given 
section,  it  follows  that  the  direction  of  the  neutral  axis  and  the  intensity  of  the  stress  are  depend- 
ent upon  the  value  of  0.  For  0  —  90  deg.,  eq.  (2)  becomes /a  =  —MyA/Ix,  and  eq.  (1)  becomes, 
tan  a  =  0,  or,  a  =  0  deg.  Again,  for  ^  =  0  deg.,  eq.  (2)  becomes, /^  =  —MxA/Iy,  and  eq.  (1) 
becomes,  tan  a  —  infinite,  or,  a  =="  90  deg. 

It  will  be  noted  that  these  special  values  of  fiber  stress  are  of  the  form  given  in  Sect.  1,  Art. 
61c,  that  is,/ = M  {c/I)^  where  I/c  is  known  as  the  section  modulus  of  the  section.  Also,  the  neutral 
axis  in  each  case  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  loading.  This  condition  holds  true  only  when 
the  plane  of  loading  coincides  with  one  of  the  principal  axes  of  the  section,  at  which  time  the 
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other  principal 
a  i^ven  above. 

Eq.  (2)  can  aUo  be  written 


the  neutral  axis,  a  fact  which  can  be  verified  by  a  study  of  the  values  of 


L  -  -  [(M  Bin  fl)  ^  +  (M  COB  ff)^J 


(3) 

As  shown  by  the  subHtitutionB  made  above,  thia  expresaion  is  the  sum  of  two  quantities  ob- 
tained by  resolving  the  bending  moment  into  ita  components  parallel  to  the  principal  axes  of  the 
section.  Then  by  adding  the  fiber  Btreeses  due  to  these  component  moments,  there  is  obtained 
an  expression  identical  to  eq.  (3),  and  on  transform ation,  to  eq.  (2).  This  offers  a  simple  and 
easily  remembered  method  for  the  calculation  of  fiber  stresses  due  to  unsymmetrical  bending. 

lOT.  Fleznral  Modulus. — In  Sect.  1,  Art.  61c,  it  is  shown  that  (or  bending  in  the  plane  of  a 
principal  axis,  the  fiber  stress  in  a  beam  is  given  by  an  expresuon  of  the  form 


/  -  M{e/I) 


'  I/c 


where  for  any  given  section  I/c  is  a  constant  quantity  known  as  the  seeticn  modulus. 

In  eq.  (2),  the  reciprocal  of  the  expression  in  parenthesis  is  seen  to  be  a  quantity  of  thesame 
dimensions  as  the  section  modulus,  but  more  general  in  nature,  as  it  involves  planes  of  loading 
other  than  the  ivincipal  axes.     Let  S  denote  this  quantity.     Then 

/  -  M/S  (4) 


S-i 


I.I, 


(5) 


i,yji  sin  ff  +  I,x^  Ci 

The  expression  of  eq.  {S)  is  known  as  theylezuroi  modulus  of  the  section.     For  any  given  direc- 
tion of  loading  and  for  any  given  point  in  a  section,  iS  is  a  constant.     Having  given  the  value  of 
S  for  any  given  conditions,  the  resulting  fiber  stress  is 
obtained  by  substitution  in  eq.  (4). 

lOS.  The  S^ine.— For  any  point  in  a  given  section, 
the  value  of  S  as  given  by  eq.  (5),  gives  a  measure  of  the 
strength  of  the  section  for  bending  in  any  direction. 

Front  Analytical  Geometry  it  can  be  shown  that  eq. 
(5)  is  in  the  form  of  the  polar  equation  of  a  straight  line. 
A  convenient  graphical  representation  of  the  variation  in 
flexural  modulus  for  various  planes  of  bending  is  thus 
readily  obtained.  In  Fig.  IIB,  the  line  C-D  shows  the 
variation  in  flexural  modulus  for  point  A,  one  of  the  corners  ' 
of  a  rectangular  section.  This  is  known  as  an  S-line  of 
the  section.  The  vector  OE  shows  the  value  of  Sj,  for 
bending  moment  at  an  angle  8  to  OX,  one  of  the  principal 
axes  of  the  section. 

It  will  be  found  convenient  to  express  the  equation 
of  the  S-line  in  terms  of  rectangular  eoArdinates.  H  y  =  S 
sin  9  and  x  —  S  COS  0  be  placed  in  eq.  <6),  we  have 

which  is  the  slope  form  of  the  equation  of  the  S-line  for 
point  A,  Fig.  119. 

109l  S-p<rijKim>. — Every  extreme  point  or  comer  of 
a  section  is  liable  to  become,  at  some  time,  a  point  of  max- 
imum stress.     Id  order  to  determine  graphically  which  of  ^'°'  "^' 
aeveral  extreme  pointa  is  the  one  having  maximum  stress,  it  is  necessary  to  plot  the  S-lines  for 
all  audi  pointa.    In  this  way  the  values  of  8  for  the  several  points  can  be  compared. 

In  Fig.  119,  the  line  F~Q  represents  the  S-Iine  for  point  B.    The  equation  for  this  line  is 
nmibr  to  that  for  ptunt  A,  and  can  be  obtained  from  eq.  (6)  by  substituting  xb  and  ya,  tite 


V 


(?) 
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co&rdintites  of  B,  in  plaice  ot  the  corresponding  values  for  A.     Thus  tbe  required  equation 
/.  I.        .   I. 

An  before,  the  vector  OK  representa  tbe  value  of  'S^  for  bending  &t  an  angle  B  to  OX. 
Eq.  (4)  shows  that  the  point  of  greatest  stress  is  the  one  with  the  least  iS.  Since  vector  OB  is 
smaller  than  OK,  fiber  A  has  a  greater  stress  than  fiber  B  for  the  given  plane  of  bending. 

Ek]uations  similar  to  eqs.  (6)  and  (7)  can  be  made  up  for  each  extreme  point  of  the  section. 
If  all  Ui«8e  S-lincs  are  plotted  in  Fig.  119,  they  will  enclose  a  figure  known  as  an  S-potj/gm. 
Eiuunplea  of  S-polygons  are  given  in  Art.  110. 

S-polygons  can  be  constructed  by  two  different  methods.  One  method  of  construction 
is  carried  out  by  plotting  the  S4ine8,  as  given  by  equations  similar  to  cqe.  (6)  and  (7).  The 
S-lines  for  adjacent  points  of  the  section  are  run  to  an  intersection,  and  the  resulting  enclosed 
figure  will  form  the  desired  S-polygon.  Another  and  better  method  locates  the  cofirdinates  of 
the  points  of  intersection  of  adjacent  S-linea  by  the  methods  of  Analytical  Geometry,  litis  is 
done  by  solving  simultaneously  equations  such  as  eqs.  (6)  and  (7}  for  adjacent  extreme  points 
of  the  section.  This  process  is  repeated  for  each  pair  of  adjacent  points  of  the  section.  The 
resulting  coordinates  are  plotted  and  connected  up  to  form  the  complete  S-poIygon.  Thii 
latter  method,  which  is  the  one  used  in  the  work  to  follow,  will  now  be  expliuned  in  detail. 

To  determine  the  coordinates  of  the  intersection  of  the  9-lines  for  points  A  and  B  of  Fig. 
110,  the  equations  for  these  lines,  as  given  by  eqs.  (6)  and  (7),  are  to  be  solved  simultaneously. 
Let  Xti  and  gat  be  the  coordinates  of  the  point  of  intersection — that  is,  the  values  of  x  and  y 
common  to  the  two  equations.     Then 

^  XAVH   ~   xbVa  ^    ' 

Similar  values  for  pairs  of  adjacent  extreme  points  will  differ  only  in  the  subscripts  of  x  and  y. 
The  resulting  values,  when  plotted  and  connected  up,  will  Torm  the  desired  3-polygon. 

Eqs.  (8)  and  (9)  give  general  values  for  the  coordinates  of  points  of  intersection  of  S-linea. 
Under  certain  conditions  these  equations  take  on  a  much  simpler  form.  As  shown  in  V\%.  119, 
extreme  points  A  and  B  form  an  edge  which  is  parallel  to  the  axis  OY,  and  x a  =  xb  =  i.  If 
these  values  be  placed  in  eqs.  (8)  and  (9),  the  resulting  equations  are 

i^  =  i./d  (10) 

and 

y.>.  =  0  (U) 

For  two  adjacent  points,  as  A  and  N  of  Fig.  119,  which  form  a  side  parallel  to  the  OX  axisr 
Vi  ~  TtN  =  c,  and  eqs.  (8)  and  (9)  become 

I..  =  0  (12) 

and 

y..-I./e  (13} 

In  cases  where  S-polygons  are  to  be  determined  for  sections 
which  are  irregular  in  outline,  as  shown  in  fig.  120,  where  some  of 
the  sides  of  the  section  arc  not  parallel  to  the  principal  axee,  OX 
and  OY,  eqa.  (8)  and  (9)  must  be  used  in  the  determination  of  the 
coordinates  o!  the  8-polygon.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  make 
use  of  certain  short  cuts  which  will  greatly  simplify  the  calculations. 
This  is  done  by  revolving  the  axes  of  reference  for  cofirdinatcfl  of 
extrema  points  through  such  an  angle  that  the  side  in  question 
and  the  axes  of  reference  will  be  parallel. 

Suppose  that  the  coordinates  of  the  intersection  paints  of  the 

Fia.  120.  S-lines  for  adjacent  points  Band  Coi  Fig.  120  are  required.     Choose 

a  set  of  coordinate  axes  OU  and  OV,  such  that  OV  is  parallel  to  the  side  C-B.    Let  ^  be  tha 

angle  which  OU  mokes  with  OX,  a  principal  axis  of  the  section.     This  angle  is  to  be  coa- 
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sidered  as  positive  when  measured  counter-clockwise.  If  z  and  y  be  the  coordinates  of  any 
point  P  with  respect  to  the  OX  and  OY  axes,  and  u  and  v  be  the  coordinates  of  the  same 
point  with  respect  to  the  OU  and  OV  axes,  it  can  be  shown  from  Fig.  120  that 

y  ^  V  cos  ^  +  M  sin  ^ 
and    • 

X  ^  u  cos  <t>  —  V  sin  ^ 

In  these  equations  u  and  v  are  considered  positive  when  measured  upward  and  to  the  right 
with  respect  to  the  axes  OU  and  OV. 

Substituting  in  eqs4  (8)  and  (9)  values  of  x  and  y  as  given  by  the  above  equations,  using 
subscripts  to  correspond  to  the  point  in  question,  we  have 

^vli^B  —  tic)sin  4>  -{'  (vb  —  Ve)  cos  <t>] 

(UcVb   —  UbVc) 

and 

_  IxlJVB  —  Pe)sin  ^  4-  (ttc  —  Ub)C08  <t>] 

Since  the  angle  ^  was  so  chosen  that  OF  is  parallel  to  side  B-C,  we  have  ub  —  Uc  ^  b,as  shown 
in  Fig.  120.     Substituting  these  values  in  the  above  equations,  we  have 

ly      COS0^ 


Xbc 


ybe  = 


6 
Ig  sin  0 


(14) 


In  using  eq.  (14)  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  coordinates  xte  and  ybe  are  referred  to  the  principal 
axes  of  the  section,  for  in  deriving  the  equations  given  above,  only  the  coordinates  of  the  extreme 
points  of  the  section  were  referred  to  the  axes  OU  and  OV. 

In  a  like  manner,  the  coordinates  of  the  intersection  point  of  the  S-lines  for  points  D  and 
C  of  the  edge  D-C,  Fig.  120,  parallel  to  the  OU  axis,  are 

ly  sin  tt> 


Xd0  ^  — 

y**  =  -\- 


d 

la  cos  tt> 


(16) 


I 

i 


d 

where  d  »  i)!i>  »  9e. 

In  this  discussion  it  has  been  assumed  that  C-B  and  C~D  are  perpendicular  sides.  If 
they  are  not  perpendicular,  it  will  be  necessary  to  determine  the  proper  value  of  ^  for  each  side  in 
order  to  obtain  the  desired  results. 

When  a  section  has  a  re-entrant  comer,  such  as  F,  Fig.  120,  it  is  quite  evident  that  for  any 
given  plane  of  bending  the  fiber  stress  at  F  is  less  than  at  D.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  F  is 
nearer  the  neutral  axis  for  the  plane  of  bending  than  is  D.  Hence  the  S-line  for  point  D 
lies  inside  that  for  point  F,  whose  S-line  will  be  located  entirely  outside  the  S-polygon  for  the 
seetion.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  draw  S-lines  only  for  the  outside  points  of  the  section, 
as  these  points  will  be  farthest  from  the  successive  positions  of  the  neutral  axis,  and  therefore 
have  tiie  least  values  of  flexural  modulus. 

A  aimple  and  definite  test  for  the  determination  of  the  points  foi  which  S-lines  need  be  drawn  is  given  by 
rolHiia  *  risfat  Hne  around  the  perimeter  of  the  section  for  which  the  ^-polygon  is  to  be  drawn.  Since  the  successire 
p^y^^i^ft  of  this  rolling  line  are  paraUel  to  successive  positions  of  the  neutral  axis  as  the  plane  of  bending  vaiies 
tkitNigh  all  possible  angles,  it  is  evident  that  the  points  touched  by  this  rolling  line  are  those  farthest  removed 
froa  tbe  neutral  axis,  and  that  they  are  points  of  possible  maximum  stress.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  rolling  around 
tbe  ■acitiup,  the  right  line  will  not  out  across  the  section,  which  at  once  eliminates  re-entrant  corners. 

For  tbe  see^n  of  Fig.  120,  a  line  n^ing  as  described  above  will  touch  points  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E.  The  polygon 
fiMinsd  hf  eoonecting  these  points  is  known  as  the  cireumtcr^nno  polygon  of  the  section. 

110.  Construction  of  S-polygons. — The  S-polygons  for  a  few  of  the  standard  sections 
vnd  A8  beams  will  now  be  calculated  and  constructed  in  order  to  illustrate  the  principles  set 
fortli  in  tlio  preoeduig  artides. 
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llOa.  S-polnoa  lor  a  S*«laa(l*.— The  S-pcilysMi  lor  k  3  X  124n.  netucla  irill  tn  umpiitod  uA 
eoiutructed.     Fig.  131  ihowt  the  HotioD  with  the  [>rinei[»I  kim  OX  bdiI  07  in  powtlon.     The  ptindud  moB      ' 
of  ineitik  ars  /.  -  3S8  [o.',  ud  J,  -  B  in.<:  and  tbs  eoSrdiutea  of  the  (itreme  pdnu  ol  the  lectioB,  whieh  Im 
this  case  are  almo  iipicei  of  the  ciiTuBUcriblim  polygon,  are.  «j  -  +1,  »i  —  +6;  i*  -  +1,  M  -  —  8;  iff  ~ 
V(, 0;  asd.  z^ '■  "a  ~  +*- 

Since  the  aideaol  the  recUnileaie  all  parallel  to  the  principal  aieiof  the  eMItion.thDcoardinateaomiaudeW 
ol  the  S-polyaoD  are  aJven  by  eqi.  (10}  to  (13).  For  aide*  A-B  and  C-D.  whieh  are  parallel  to  tba  Or  axia, 
(10)  and  (II)  a™  to  be  lued.  With  I,  -  &  in*.,  and  a  -  ia  -  ifi  -  +1.  e<l.  (10)  flTea,  i^  -  +8/1  - 
In.'iandeq  (ID  (iva.  vd  -  0.  Thiiapei  of  theS-polysoP  ialocatad  on  the  02  aiii,  aiahown  in  Fie  121.  Foe 
aide  D-C  the  BuhBtitutiona  are  eimilai  to  thoae  for  A-B,  dilTerini  only  In  the  usdb  of  the  eodrdinatea  ol  the  ait 
pointa.     Itwillbefoundfromeqa.  (10)and{ll)  thUM S  in.',  and  iw  -  0. 

Bides  A-D  and  C-B.  which  aie  parallel  to  the  OX  aiia.  requin  the  UM  of  eqa.  (13)  aad  (la).  For  aide  A-D. 
with  /•  -  388  iD.<  and  c  -  iFj  -  ir^  -  +8  in.,  eq.  (12)  »««•  zw  -  0,  and  eq.  (13)  pvea  tu  -  +388/8  -  + 
48  in.'  From  the  aame  equation!  we  find  for  C-fi.  z«  -  0,  and  M  -  -48  in.'  Thee*  apicea  of  the  S-polrson  an 
located  on  the  07  aide,  one  abore  and  the  other  below  the  OX  aiia.  ai  ahown  in  Fi(.  131. 


Fio.   121.— S-polygon  (or  3  X  I2-in.  reetancle. 


FiQ.  122.— S-polyKon  [or  a  lO-in. 


ipUte  S-polygon  ia  obtained  by  plotting  the  poinl 


a  in  Fig.  131:  likewiie.  pointi 

in  Is,  the  complete  S-piJygon 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  c 


I.  121. 


le  t^polygon.  as  Uj,-  '^.  etc.,  are  equal  to  the  aectioa 
mwiulJ  ol  the  tpclanfle  for  im  OX  and  OY  rc.pcctivdy.  This  olTe™  a  convenient  metiiod  for  conatroetlnc  lUa 
polygon  withnul  the  use  ol  eqe.  (10)  to  (13).     The  Mctior  moduli  can  he  cslcuialed  or  taken  Irom  the  ateel  band- 

llOb.  S-polrton  Im  a  lO-lo.  tl^h.  1-beam.^Fig.  122  shows  the  S-palyion  lor  a  lIHn.  284bL 

l-bcsm.     .\t  Ihe  circumscribing  polygon  foi  the  I-beam  i>  a  rectangle,  the  methods  ol  calculation  an  e»aelly  lb* 
»mc  s>  Kiv.-n  shove  for  the  rectangular  secUon.     The  detsil  calculation*  will  not  be  given  here.     AU  daU  an 

110c.  S-polnen  lot  a  10-in.  18-lb.  Channel. — The  circumscribing  polygon  lor  a  channel  la  alas  a 
rectangle,  but  ss  the  siis  07  n  not  an  aiis  of  ayRiniclry.  the  resulting  S-polygon  will  not  be  symmetrical  aboat 
the  OY  aii^  as  in  the  case  ol  the  rectangle  and  l-brsm. 

For  a  10-in.  25-1b.  channel,  /.  -  Sl.Oin.*,/,  -  3.4in.':z^  -  +2.38,  vj  -  +&.0:rB  -  +3.38. »  -  -Mi 
IC  -  -0  02,  yc a.O:  and,  ia  -  -ae3,  |rp  -  J-S.O,     fAU  co6rdinalea  in  inehet.) 


Sac  l-110tf| 

Subrtltutios  tl 
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TtwH  Talin*  wtwB  plotted  ti 


JD  eq«.  (10)  to  (13),  the  soOrdlnktM  oi  th«  M 

i^  -  +3.4/1.28  -  +1.4S  in.i 

a. fll.O/S.O  — laa  io.> 

itt  -  -3.4/0.62    -  -S.48iii.< 
W  -  0 

n.-  +91.0/9.0    -+lg.2in.> 
M.  -  0 
B  ths  S-polyion  ol  Fif.  123,  on  wbieh  all  lUti 


w  of  tho  ^polrfton  w  found  tc 


Fio.   123.— a-polygoi 

f  ic  134  (faan  in*  anth 
tbn*  ue*  >ie  /•  -  10.0  in.< 
Hoverar,  tha  miDimum  radii 


l(Mn..  3&-lb.  chanod. 


Id  I.  -  4.0  in,*  Momcola  of  JDt 
'  i/ration  of  tfaa  HKtion  i*  given;  t 
Ar>,  when  A  ^  ana  of  section,  a 

The  value  □(  /..  the  moment  ol  ineitia  lor  OX.  the  major  principal  aiia  of  Che  lection.  can  be  deteimined  from 
well-known  nlation  oanneetiiii  tha  momenta  of  inertia  for  principal  and  othei  aiee.  which  'a:  !•  +  [,— 
y  U     JiMl.  ia  tbs  only  unknown,  we  haTe-  I,  -  I.  +  I.  -  1,  -  10.0  +  4.0  -  3  IS  -  II. 7S  tn.< 
The  Talu*  of  the  anile  between  tb*  principal  and  gtavity  aiea,  anal*  4  of  Fii.  124,  i>  ^Ten  by  the  eipnuion 


1  eiprmlon  ia  found  in  worka  on  MccI 


oc  ^  -  2a  dec-  30  mio.     The  cravity  ai 

Asahowa  in  Tit,  13t.  theaidae  of  the  DiinaDucrihinc  poly(on,  ABCDB.  are  not  parallel  to  either  of  the  principal 
ana  o4  the  eaction.  The  coBrdinatea  of  the  apioea  ol  ths  S-poIyion  ace  to  be  calculated  by  eqa.  <S}  oi  (9):  or,  by 
rotMiDf  the  aiea  ol  lafenoceai  eipUined  by  Pig.  120,  eqi,  {14}  and  (15)  can  be  uied.  As  ths  latlrr  method  is  the 
■lagilar.  it  will  be  used  hen. 

Ab  OU  and  OV  are  parallel  to  eidee  A-B,  CD.  D-B.  and  i;-.4  of  (he  circumscribini  polyiun.  and  will  be 
laad  H  the  naw  axes  ol  nlercnce.    The  aagle  ^  is  (.-en  from  Fig,  124  to  be  25  dsg.  30  min., 

For  tide  A-B,  which  is  paralled  (o  the  OV  axis.  cq.  (14)  i>  te  ts  used.  With  «  '  2S  de(.  30  min.,  I,- 
US  in.,*  wid  UA  -  ■«  -2.se  in.,  we  hkve. 

(  +  2.251(0  9031 


+  ll.T5K0.43n 


-  -  +0.785  in.' 
-  +2.00    in 
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In  plotting  these  points  it  mtist  be  remembered  that  x«i  and  y«i  are  referred  to  axes  OX  and  OY,  tlM 
tioD  of  axes  of  reference  having  been  made  only  with  respect  to  the  extreme  points  of  the  sectioii. 
Side  D-E  is  also  paralled  to  the  OV  axis,  and  eq.  (14;  is  to  be  used,  which  gives 

(4-2.26)(0.903) 


Xdt 


yd* 


-0.91 
(  +  11.75)(0.431) 


-  -2.23  in.« 
-  -5.57  in.« 


-0.91 

Sides  A-E  and  D-C  are  parallel  to  axis  OU.    Substitution  in  eq.  (15)  gives 

(-2.26)  (0.431) 


Xm  - 


1.66 
(4-11.75)(0.903) 

1.66 


•  -0.584  in.t 
-  +6.39    in.« 


and 


Xd0 


-<-""'<?:*"'  -+0.290  in.. 


yds 


-3.34 
(  +  11.75)(0.903) 


-  -3.18  in.» 


-3.34 

The  side  B-C  of  the  circumscribing  polygon  is  parallel  to  a  pair  of  rectangular  axes  shown  by  OR  and  O  Tbk 

Fig.  124.  These  axes  make  an  angle  of  33  deg.  40  min.  with 
the  gravity  axes,  or  8  deg.  10  min.  with  the  principal  ana  of 
the  section,  as  shown  in  Fig.  124.  This  angle  can  be  eaiciilatadc 
or  scaled  with  a  protractor  from  a  large  layout  of  the  aaetioa. 
Since  the  axis  OR  is  in  the  fourth  quadrant  with  respeet  to  ths 
axes  OX  and  O  Y, 

4,  -  (360°  -  %"*  10')  -  351  deg.  50  min. 
Using  eq.  (14).  with  ^  as  above  and  h  ■■  1.51  in.,  aa  ahova 
on  Fig.  124,  we  have 

(  +  2.25)  (0.990) 


-vT 


Xh9 


V^ 


1.51 
(+11.75)(-0.142) 

1.51 


-  +1.48in.- 


-  -1.11  in.t 


and 


S-R3(ygon 
T-Bar 


/ 

5-f=biyqon 

s'xsm' 

Z'Bar 

(b) 

FlQ. 

125. 

X«ft 

xw 

-  -0.600  in.«, 

-  + 1.89  in.«, 

-  -0.848  in.«, 

y«» 

V 

■■ 

+8.56  in.»; 

0; 

-4.38  in.<; 

Plotting  these  points  with  respect  to  the  OX  and  O  F 
connecting  the  proper  points,  the  complete  S-polygon  isobtaiiMd 
as  shown  in  Fig.  124. 

llOe.  S-polygons  for  Z-ban  and  T-ban. — ^Two 
rolled  sections  which  are  iised  occasionally  as  beam  seotiooa  an 
the  Z  and  T-bars.  S-polygons  for  these  sections  are  ahowa  Im 
Fig.  125.  The  detail  work  of  calculating  these  polygons  wfll 
not  be  given,  as  the  methods  are  similar  to  those  used  above. 

Fig.  125(a)  shows  the  S-polygon  for  a  5  X  8K  X  H-in.  S- 
bar.  The  co6rdinates  of  the  apices  of  the  S>polygon,  nferrad  to 
the  principal  axes  of  the  section  are: 

xw  -  +0.848  in.*,  yu  -  +4.38  in.*; 

r«/  —  —  1.89  in.*,  y«/  —  0; 

xu  -  +0.600  in.«,  yu  -  —8.56  in.*. 

Fig.    I25(&)  shows  the  S-polygon  for  a  4  X  4  X  H'in*  T-bar,  for  which  the  co6rdinates  of  the  S>polycon  art: 
x«ft  -  0.  y.»  -  -2.02  in.»;  X4»  -  0,  y*  -  +4.83  in.»; 

x^  -  +1.40  in.«,  yu  -  0;  x./  -  -1.40  in.«,  y./  -  0; 

xu  -  +1.69  in.».  yu  -  -1.71  in.«;  x./  -  -1.69  in.«,  y./  -  -1.71  in.« 

111.  Solution  of  Problems  in  Unsymmetrical  Bending. — Problems  in  un83rmmetrical 
bending  can  be  solved  algebraically  by  the  use  of  eqs.  (1)  and  (2),  or  by  semi-graphical  methods 
involving  the  use  of  S-polygons.  A  few  simple  problems  will  be  worked  out  to  show  the  gen* 
eral  methods  employed. 

In  problems  involving  the  determination  of  fiber  stress  in  a  given  beam  section  under 
bending  in  any  direction,  the  desired  result  is  generally  the  maximum  fiber  stress  and  the  fiber 
on  which  it  occurs.  A  complete  solution  of  this  problem  can  be  obtained  by  two  methods.  In 
the  first  method,  the  stresses  are  computed  for  all  extreme  fibers  of  the  section.  On  comparing 
these  values,  the  maximum  can  readily  be  determined.  By  the  second,  and  better  method,  the 
neutral  axis  of  the  section  is  located  on  a  large  scale  layout  of  the  section.  From  this  sketch 
the  fiber  most  remote  from  the  neutral  axis  b  determined  by  inspection,  or  by  scaling  if  neoes* 
sary,  and  a  fiber  stress  calculation  made  only  for  this  fiber,  thus  giving  the  required  maximum 
stress  intensity. 

Illustrative  Problem. — A  10-in.  25-lb.  channel  section  is  used  as  a  beam  to  support  a  moment  Af  aetinc  ia  a 
vortical  plane.     Fig.  126  shows  the  poeition  of  the  channel  and  the  direction  of  the  plane  of  bendinc  with 
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id  or,  the 
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icdpal  uca  of  tbt  MOtioi 


to  OX  ■ 

OUtUlMdlJ 

Alfhraie  aatiUian. — Th*  oumunta 
tad  I>  ••  3.4  ln.<.  Th*  ooardliula  o 
3  28,  W  -  -  S.O;  le  -  -  0-82.  VC  - 

Prom  aq.  (3),  with  9-00  daa..  M 


L     Tba  kIuUod  wiU  S 

AOlthSHOtiDD.Uliva 

ID  Pic  I2S,  and  with  tl 


>r  both  ot  Ui«  EAnorat  methods 


» coArdLriatfii  giveo 


'<--« 


f  3,4)  (5.0)  (0.866)  ■ 


(011(3.4) 
/^  -  -  0.383SV 
le  mlniu  ri^tn  indiutaa  tbftt  th«  fib«r  tCxw  u  compm 
For  fibar  S,  lulwtitatioii  in  M).  (2)  iDTolvn  thaun 


/.--< 


+3.«1(-S.0)(0.t 


+  14.72  +  28  20 


inU  CtniD 

W)  +  (91.01(-0.6aH0.Sll 
1X3.4)  J 


Tba  plu  Hiaa  In 


-  +0.1386JI 
—  -  +0.043SSJr 
1  vBluaa.  it  will  b*  foond  (hat  fibci 


with  thr  gacoBd  method  oF  ■ 
l.  (1)  thut  the  ancle  betwee 
<D  plane  of  bendioc  ia 


(-ai.OKei 


-flI.0)(0.STT4) 


from  whioh,  n  -  113  dec  38  dud.     In  Fi|.  126 

loaktad  by  tbia  ansle,  ie  thowa  la  poaitlon.     It  ia 

tioa  that  fiber  A  a  moat  remote  from  the  neutral  aiia. 

nhrtitutioD  in  eq.   (2)  for  Bbar  A  (irca  the  deaired  real 

calmUtioiia   aie   u   ^veo   above  for   point  A ;   th«y  will  not  be 

npeatMl. 

Stiutim  bt  Jftma  s/  «  S-poitfon.—On  Pi|.  128  there  ia  (iven  a  aolatioD  ol 
polrcoD.     The  8-paly(oa  ia  conatnicTted  from  the  ealnulationa  made  in  Art.  110  ar 

From  aq.  (4)  of  An.  107.  the  fiber  atreae  at  any  point  ia  /  -  M/3,  Khere  8  ia  tb< 

Aa  aiidaiDad  in  Art.  108,  the  value  of  8  lor  any  point  ia  equal  to  the  intercept  on 

liaa  producad  and  tba  orifin  of  aoOrcHnatea.     Thaea  intercepte  are  ahovn  on  Fig.  I 

■pondiDS  to  the  point  for  which  tbe  valui 

•  are:  /j   -    tf/2.« 


Fio.  129. 

hia  problsm  by  meana  of  an  8- 
I  abown  on  Fi(.  1Z3. 
laiural  moduliuof  theawtioD. 
tbe  plane  of  bendini  ol  the  B. 

of  fi  ia  civeD.     Then  from  eq. 
I.SSfiJtf.  fM  -  U/Z-K  - 


a.SMU.tc  -  V/T.IS  -  0.13BAf,  aDd/i>  -  Jtf/23.05  -  D.M3GV, 

Tbe  character  of  fiber  itna  ia  not  ^ven  directly  by  tbe  S-pcrircon. 
To  determine  the  character  of  the  fiber  atreea.  locale  the  poaition  ot  the 
neutral  aiia.  aa  abown  in  Fii.  126.  For  poaitive  tnoment.  all  pointa  below 
ttie  neutral  uJa  will  be  undor  tanaile  itreaa.  and  pointa  above  the  neutral 

^     poiola  A  and  B  are  above  tbe  neutral  aii>  and  are  under  compreaaioo,  while 
*^   C  and  Dar*  below  tbe  neutral  alia  and  are  undertenaion.     ThcwireaulU 
are  checked  by  the  alcebraic  aolution  siven  above. 

DlBtlratlve  Piohlem.— A  S  X  3H  X  M-io.  an(la  with  the  loncer  1^ 
vertical  carriM  a  mament  Jlf  actini  in  a  vertical  plane,  aa  abown  in  Fig.  12T. 
Required  the  intenaltr  of  the  maomum  fiber  atreae  and  the  fiber  on  which  it 


Thia  ia  the  aocle  aaclioD  for  wl 
and  ahown  oo  Fig.  124.  The  ] 
are:  /,  -  11.70  in.',  and /,  -  a 
and  OY  are  ahown  in  poaitioo. 
Alfiraic  SduHm. — The  fiber 


lich  the  S-polygoQ  ia  calculat 


■"•-'""'"S"'""''-"""-''-'"^"-^ 


Tha  potttion  of  tha  doutnl  aiia  u  ahowi 

tial  uii,  mi  It  tbtrator*  tha  fiber  of  ni 

Tha  DDSrdiiuita*  of  poiat  C  miut  ba 

dnmns  at  U»  Hction,  or  it  md  tw  cdcu 
for  tha  aondltioiu  ahavn  ia  Fii.  ISO  of  A 
be  [ound  in  the  iteel  handbooke.  for  OU 
-3.3i,  and  #  -  3S  d«.  Sa  min..  we  hav 
(0.W2)  +  (3.34) (0.432)  -  +1.0T.  both 
Subatitutioc  in  eq.  (2)  tbe  yaluaa  of 
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Fi|.  137.     It  *ill  be  found  that  fibm  C  U  moat  n 


{S«C  1-111 
t«  from  tha  ata- 


■lecnd  to  tba  priodpal  aiaa  o 
1  tha  itMl  handbooka.     It  e* 

t.  100.     Tha  valuta  ot  u  and 


/C-  -«■['— 


•  to  be  uaed  io  the  f  armulaa  of  Art.  lOS  can 

f  thB  MPtion.  Than  for  «c  -  -D.4I.  ic  - 
IFC  -  ( -a.MXO.OOa)  -  (0.410) (0.432)  -  -B.IS,  and,  ic  -  (-0.410) 
aluea  in  inchea.  Calcuhled  and  auled  valuaa  wen  found  to  cherk. 
c  and  DC  (iven  above,  and  *  ••  119  deg.  30  min.,  tha  fiber  atreia  at  C  ia 

-a.lftXain  llfi°  »a'l  +  (11.7B)(1.07)(11B'  3af}i 

iii.T9)(i.ie)  J 

/C  -  +0.449Jr 
Fiber  C  ia  under  tenalla  itreaa.  aa  indicated  by  tha  poiitiTa  aign  of  the  reaidc. 

In  aalaulating  the  tablea  of  aafe  loada  on  an^la  aeptiona  given  in  the  steel  handbooka,  it  ia  uauallj  Manmad 
that  the  neutral  aid*  i>  hohioatal  for  aU  pUn«  of  banding.  It  tha  neutral  axia  be  aaaumad  to  ba  parallel  to  the 
ihorter  lea  of  the  angle  ol  Fig.  1 27,  the  fiber  atreea  at  ia  found  to  be:  Jc  -  Mcft  -  3.34  M/10  -  0.334ir,  a  ra- 
ault  only  about  7S<i  of  the  true  itrees  given  above, 

SAiMm  by  S-j>clM^-—'TI'*  S-polygan  aolution  of  tha  praeading  illuitralive  prnblem  la  ahown  on  Fig.  137. 
Tbig  polygon  ii  aonatructed  from  date  calculated  in  Art.  110  and  ehuwn  an  Fig.  134.  From  an  inipeetioD  of  Fig. 
137.  it  ean  be  aaen  that  lor  the  given  plane  of  bending,  liber  C  haa  the  leaaC  .S,  and  ii  therefore  the  dwred  fibv  of 
maximum  atraei.  ByicalefromFig.  I37»aBad  8c  -  2.32  in.>  Therafora,/^  -  Af/2.22  -  0.4SOAf.  whieb  eheeka 
the  reiult  obtained  by  the  algebraic  method.     Aa  fiber  C  ii  located  below  the  neutral  aiii,  the  fiber  itrasg  ia  tsnaila. 

ThedesiKn  of  beams  subjected  to  unsym metrical  bending  iBgreatly  simplified  by  the  use  of 
S-polygons.  Where  several  possible  loading  conditions  Sire  involved,  the  algebraic  calculations 
are  long  and  tedious,  while  the  semi-graphical  S-polygon  offers  a  comparatively  simple  and 
easily  understood  method  of  solution. 

In  designing  by  the  S-polygon  method,  the  process  consists  in  comparing  graphically  th« 
flexural  modulus  required  for  any  plane  of  bending  with  that  furnished  by  the  amumed  section. 
liVom  eq,  (4),  Art.  107,  S  ^  M/f.  Having  given  the  bending  moment  to  be  carried  and  the 
allowable  working  stress,  the  required  flexural  modulus  is  readily  dctei  mined. 

The  required  S  is  plotted  to  scale  on  a  set  of  coordinate  axes  placed  in  the  proper  position 
in  space.  The  S-polygons  of  the  trial  sections  are  then  plotted  to  scale  on  the  same  set  of  axe*. 
In  order  to  answer  the  requirements  of  the  design,  the  S  furnished  by  the  trial  section  muat  be 
equal  to,  or  greater  than,  the  required  value. 

f  Illuamd**  Ih«blam. — Deaign  a  wooden  beam  eat  with  iia 

angle  of  30  dag.  with  the  vertical,  and  iubjaeted  to 


The  I 


cam  li  12ft.. and  thei 


able  working  etna* 
me  the  beam  aectioa 

it  will  be  aeeumed  to  be  25  lb.  per  ft.  The  lotml  load  to  be  ear- 
riad  ia  then  335  lb.  par  ft. ;  tha  bending  moment  in  a  vertical 
plane  iaJf  -  »»!>  -  H(325)<I2)>(1Z|  -  70.200  in.-1b.:  and  tha 
required  fleiural  modulus  ig  5  -  M/I  -  70,200/1000  -  TaS  in. 
Thi.  ia  ahawn  lo  scale  in  the  proper  poeition  in  Fig   128. 

From  the  8-polyKon  of  a  rectengle  shown  in  Fig.  121.  Art. 
110.  it  can  be  seeo  that  for  bending  at  an  angle  of  SOdeg.  with 
tha  alia  OX,  fibera  A  and  C  have  values  of  S  which  are  equal  and 


bjr  tha  aection  ia  m 


that  required  by  the  moment.     Thi 

ition  IB  finally  adoptad.  the  aasumed  weight  must  t 
n  wiU  weigh  113  X  KtM  -  24  lb.  per  It.     Aa  the 


culatiouB  waa  3S  lb. 


In  Sect.  2,  Art.  64,  there  is  given  the  design  of  a  root  purlin  for  several  combinatbna  of  dead, 
>w,  and  wind  load.     The  solution  is  based  on  the  principles  used  in  the  above  problem. 
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112.  Investigation  of  Beams. — An  important  problem  in  the  investigation  of  the  relative 
value  of  the  various  rolled  sections  when  used  as  beams  is  their  moment  carrying  capacity. 
By  means  of  the  S-polygons  of  the  sections,  a  direct  comparison  can  be  made.  Thus,  if  it  be 
required  to  determine  the  relative  moment  carrying  capacity  of  an  I-beam  and  a  channel  of  the 
same  depth  and  weight  per  foot — as  for  example,  a  10-in.  25-lb.  I-beam — we  can  refer  to  the 
8-polygons  for  these  sections.  Fig.  122  gives  the  S-polygon  for  a  10-in.  25-lb.  I-beam,  and  Fig. 
123  gives  the  S-polygon  for  a  10-in.  25-lb.  channel. 

These  polygons  are  drawn  to  the  same  scale  so  that  the  relative  strength  of  the  two  sections 
is  proportional  to  their  sizes.  It  can  be  seen  at  once  that  th^  advantage  is  in  favor  of  the  I- 
beam  section.     In  the  same  way,  any  sections  can  be  compared  by  this  method. 

Another  problem  of  considerable  importance  is  the  deteimination  of  the  planes  of  greatest 
and  least  strength  for  any  given  section.  In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  place  a  section  in  such 
a  position  that  its  plane  of  greatest  resisting  moment  coincides  with  the  plane  of  the  bending 
moment,  and  the  section  is  used  to  its  greatest  advantage.  It  is  also  possible  to  avoid  loading 
a  beam  in  the  plane  of  its  least  resisting  moment. 

From  eq.  (4)  of  Art.  107,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  fiber  stress  varies  inversely  as  the  value  of 
S.  Therefore  the  plane  of  greatest  strength  is  the  one  with  the  largest  5,  and  the  plane  of  least 
strength  is  the  one  with  the  smallest  S,  The  values  are  measured  as  shown  by  the  vector  OE 
of  Fig.  119. 

The  plane  of  greatest  strength  in  bending  of  the  rectangle,  I-beam,  and  channel  sections, 
as  shown  by  their  S-polygons,  (see  Figs.  121,  122,  and  123)  is  in  the  plane  of  the  OY  axis.  By 
an  inspection  of  the  S-polygons,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  plane  of  least  strength  is  perpendicular 
to  the  S-lines,  for  on  these  planes  the  values  of  S  are  a  minimum.  There  will  be  four  such 
planes  for  the  rectangle  and  I-beam  sections,  one  for  each  S-line.  For  the  channel  section 
there  two  planes  of  least  strength,  one  perpendicular  to  the  S-line  a  and  another  perpendicular 
to  S-line  h. 

The  angles  which  these  planes  make  with  the  axis  OX  can  be  determined  from  a  large  scale 
drawing  of  the  section  by  means  of  a  protractor.  The  angles  can  also  be  determined  by  means 
of  a  proposition  of  Analytical  Geometry  which  states  that  when  a  line  is  perpendicular  to  a  given 
line,  the  slope  of  the  perpendicular  is  the  negative  reciprocal  of  that  of  the  given  line.  Thus 
from  the  equation  of  the  S-line  for  fiber  i4,  as  given  by  eq.  (6),  Art.  108,  the  slope  of  the  perpen- 
dicular is   +  y^  — •    For  the  rectangle  of  Fig.  121,  we  find  from  the  data  given  in  Art.  110  (a), 

that  the  angle  between  the  OX  axis  and  the  plane  of  least  strength,  as  determined  from  the  above 

equation,  is 

8        6 
tan  of  slope  =  +  — -  X  -  =    +0.167,   or  slope  angle  =  9deg.  30  min. 

^oo        1 

This  plane  is  shown  in  position  on  Fig.  121. 

The  determination  of  the  planes  of  greatest  and  least  strength  of  the  angle  section,  for  which 
the  S-polygon  is  shown  in  Fig.  124,  is  not  as  simple  a  matter  as  for  sections  of  rectangular  form 
due  to  the  imsymmetrical  form  of  the  S-polygon.  From  an  inspection  of  the  S-polygon  of  Fig. 
124,  it  is  evident  that  the  angle  section  has  its  greatest  strength  as  a  beam  for  the  plane  of  loading 
for  which  the  fiber  sti  esses,  and  hence  the  values  of  5,  for  fibers  A  and  D  are  equal.  This  plane 
can  be  located  by  trial  by  means  of  a  straight  edge  and  a  pair  of  dividers.  It  can  also  be  located 
by  means  of  eq.  (5)  of  Art.  107.  If  values  of  5,  as  given  by  eq.  (5)  for  fibers  A  and  D,  be 
equated  and  the  resulting  expression  be  solved  for  0,  the  result  will  be  the  desired  plane  of  great- 
est strength.     Performing  the  operation  indicated  above,  we  have 

tan  (?  =  -  (^  .  ?^-±^ 

For  the  angle  section  whose  S-polygon  is  shown  in  Fig.  124,  xa  =  +1.61,  yA  =  +2.60;  xd  = 
+0.59,  yo  =  —3.40;  /,  «  11.75,  and  Jy  =  2.25.     From  the  above  equation 

,      ^  11.75    1.61  +0.59        ,  ,.  ^- 

^"^'^  ^-2:25  '2.60-3.40  =  +''-^'' 
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or,  0  =:  86  deg.  5  min.  This  plane  of  loading  is  shown  in  position  on  Ilg.  124.  The  plane  of 
least  strength  is  determined  by  methods  similar  to  those  used  for  the  rectangle.  It  is  shown 
on  Fig.  124. 

In  the  above  discussion  the  planes  of  greatest  strength  have  been  located  and  are  shown 
in  position  on  a  few  of  the  sections  in  general  use  as  beams.  To  secure  the  best  results,  it  is 
evident  that  the  section  should  be  so  placed  that  the  plane  of  bending  and  the  plane  of  greatest 
strength  coincide.  It  is  not  possible,  however,  to  realize  these  ideal  conditions  in  all  cases. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  methods  of  attaching  the  beam  section  to  its  supports  determines 
the  position  of  the  beam.  Thus  beams  supported  on  a  sloping  surface  must  usually  be  set  with 
their  faces  perpendicular  to  the  supporting  surface.  In  Sect.  3,  Art.  127,  details  of  purlin  con- 
nections are  shown  which  bring  out  this  point. 

When  an  angle  section  is  used  as  a  beam,  it  should  be 
placed  as  shown  in  Fig.  129(a),  for  as  shown  by  the  S-polygon, 
ymrfy       .^^  this  position  is  very  close  to  its  position  for  greatest  strength  for 

^^  bending  in  a  plane  which  is  vertical  or  nearly  so.     At  the  same 

HortionM'  time,  attachment  to  the  supporting  structure  is  readily  made. 

_      .^  Z-bars  are  seldom  used  as  beam  sections,  as  it  is  difficult 

Jr  IQ    129 

to  obtain  them  except  in  large  quantities.  From  the  S-polygon 
for  this  section,  Fig.  125(a),  it  can  be  seen  that  for  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  129(&),  the  section 
is  advantageously  placed  for  bending  in  a  vertical  plane. 

The  T-bar,  as  shown  by  its  S-polygon,  Fig.  125(6),  does  not  form  an  ideal  beam  section, 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  fiber  stresses  on  the  extreme  fiber  of  the  stem  are  much  greater  than 
those  on  the  flange.  In  any  case  it  is  desirable  that  the  section  be  placed  with  the  stem  down. 
The  upper,  and  wider  face,  is  then  in  compression,  which  increases  the  lateral  stiffness  of  the 
section. 

In  some  types  of  roof  covering,  T-bars  closely  spaced,  are  used  to  support  tile  or  short 
span  slabs  carried  directly  on  the  T-bars.  The  stem  of  the  T  is  placed  up,  the  bottom  flange 
forming  a  support  for  the  title.  From  the  discussion  given  above,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  T-bar 
is  not  well  placed  in  this  type  of  construction,  for  the  narrow  stem  of  the  T  is  in  compression, 
and  is  liable  to  fail  due  to  insufficient  lateral  support,  unless  low  working  stresses  are  maintained. 
The  material  is  then  not  used  to  as  great  advantage  as  in  the  other  sections  considered. 

lis.  Tables  of  Fiber  Stress  Coefficients  for  Beams. — The  variety  of  conditions  encountered 
in  problems  in  unsymmetrical  bending  renders  it  impractical  to  attempt  any  very  extensive 
tabulation  of  fiber  stresses  in  beams.  Each  case  must  be  worked  out  by  means  of  the  general 
equations  or  the  S-polygon  methods  given  in  the  preceding  articles.  Where  S-polygon  methods 
are  to  be  used  to  any  great  extent,  it  will  save  time  if  the  S-polygons  of  standard  sections  be 
plotted  on  tracing  cloth,  or  some  transparent  material.  The  required  &  can  be  plotted  on  a 
sheet  of  paper,  as  explained  in  the  illustrative  problem,  p.  8S.  By  laying  the  plotted  S- 
polygons  over  the  required  5,  and  shifting  to  different  sections,  the  desired  section  can  readily 
be  determined. 

There  is,  however,  one  very  important  and  frequently  encountered  condition  of  unsym- 
metrical loading  for  which  tabulations  of  fiber  stress  can  be  made.  The  case  referred  to  b  that 
of  loading  in  a  vertical  plane  on  sections  inclined  at  an  angle  to  the  vertical. 

Table  1  gives  coefficients  for  I-beams;  Table  2  gives  values  for  channels;  and  Table  3 
gives  values  for  angles.  The  fiber  stress  in  any  case  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  moment, 
Af ,  by  the  coefficient  given  in  the  tables.  The  sketch  shows  the  conditions  for  which  the  values 
are  given.  These  tables  were  taken  from  articles  by  R.  Fleming,  which  appeared  in  the  Enq, 
Rec.y  March  3,  1917,  and  in  the  Eng,  News-Rec,,  Feb.  27,  1919. 
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Table  1. — Fiber  Stress  Coefficients,  Bending  Moment  Dub  to 

Vertical  Loading  on  I-beams 


I-beam 
section 

Pitch  of  roof  in  inches  per  foot 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

6-in.  12>^lb. 

7-in.  15    -lb. 

8-in.  18     -lb. 

9-in.  21     -lb. 
10-in.  25     -lb. 
12-in.  31H-Ib. 

0  138 
0.007 
0.070 
0.053 
0.041 
0.028 

0  212 
0.153 
0.114 
0.088 
0.060 
0.050 

0.284 
0208 
0.157 
0.121 
0.006 
0.071 

0.352 
0.260 
0.106 
0.153 
0.122 
0.091 

0.415 
0.308 
0.234 
0.183 
0.146 
0.110 

0.473 
0.353 
0.208 
0.210 
0.168 
0.127 

0.526 
0.393 
0.300 
0.235 
0.188 
0.143 

0.573 
0.430 
0.328 
0.257 
0.206 
0.157 

0.614 
0.461 
0.352 
0.277 
0.222 
0.170 

yer//ca/ 
had/ng 


Table  2. — Fiber  Stress  Coefficients,  Bending  Moment  Due  to 

Vertical  Loading  on  Channels 


Pitch  of  roof  in  inches  per  foot 

Channel 
section 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

6-in.    8    -lb. 

0.231 

0.396 

0.557 

0.709 

0.851 

0.982 

1.101 

1.207 

1.301 

7-in.    0^-lb. 

0.166 

0.296 

0.422 

0.542 

0.655 

0.758 

0.852 

0.935 

1.010 

8-in.  llVi4b. 

0.124 

0.228 

0.330 

0.427 

0  517 

0.600 

0.676 

0.743 

0.804 

0-in.  13K-lb. 

0  095 

0.180 

0.263 

0  342 

0.415 

0.483 

0  545 

0.600 

0.650 

KHn.  15    -lb. 

0  075 

0.145 

0.214 

0  279 

0.340 

0.397 

0.448 

0.494 

0.535 

12-in.  20H-lb. 

0.047 

0.094 

0.141 

0.184 

0.225 

0.263 

0.298 

0.329 

0.357 

I 

I 
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Table  3. — Fiber  Stress  Cogpficients,  Bbm>- 

iNQ  Moment  Due  to  Vertical  Loasino 

ON  Akoles 


PiUh  of  roof  in  inchea  per  foot 

0 

2 

3 

. 

S 

a' 

7 

'     1 

2H  X  S      X  H  -ir, 
SH  X  2      X  K.-in 
3      X  2M  X  «  -in 

3  X  ZM  X  H.-ir> 
3H  X  2M  X  M  -iQ 
3H  X  2M  X  K.-in 

4  X  3      X  H.-in 

4  X  3      X  M  -in 

5  X  3M  X  H.-in 
B      X  3H  X  M  -ir. 
e      X  4      X  H  -in 
0       X  4       X  Ji,-in 

3.40 

1.89 

1  47 
1.08 

0  60 

3  30 

Z.Tfl 
2  22 
1.83 

i.e» 

1  39 
1.00 

0.67 
0.38 

3  11 
1  73 

i.ao 

0  94 
0  81 

0.63 
0  3B 

SS 

98 
83 

88 
75 

48 
32 

2  88 

2.22 

1  51 
1.35 

0.81 
O.70 

0.43 
0  2B 

2  48 
2.04 

1.41 
I  22 

0  75 

0.40 

0  27 

!  30 

1  80 
1.30 
1.15 

0  sa 

0.69 
0.37 

2.14 

1.40 
1.24 

i.oe 

089 
O.OE 

0  41 
0  35 

67 
38 
IS 

93 
M 

sa 

48 
26 

114.  Vmriadon  in  Fiber  Stress  l>ue  to  Chsnges  in  Position  of  the  Plane  of  Bending. — 
The  S-polygon  shows  in  a  striking  manner  that  small  changes  in  the  position  of  the  plane  of 
loading  cause  relatively  large  changes  in  the  fiber  stress  on  a  given 
point  in  the  section.  This  variation  in  position  of  the  plane  of  loading 
may  be  due  to  a  variety  of  causes.  The  deflection  of  the  beam  under 
loading  may  tend  to  twiat  the  section  about  its  longitudinal  axis,  thus 
changing  the  position  of  the  plane  of  bending  from  that  assumed  in  the 
design.  In  the  case  of  wooden  beams,  warping  of  the  timber  may  have 
a  similar  effect.  To  counteract  these  effects,  the  beam  should  be  held 
rigidly  in  line  by  some  form  of  lateral  support.  Bridging  in  wooden 
floor  construction  is  one  method  of  providing  this  lateral  support. 

The  efFect  of  a  small  change  in  the  position  of  the  plane  of  loading 

will  now  be  shown  graphically  by  means  of  an  S-polygon.     Fig.  130 

shows  the  S-polygon  of  a  lO-in.  25-lb.  I-beam,  data  for  which  an 

given  in  Art.  110(b).     A  comparison  will  be  made  of  fiber  stresses  for 

bending  in  the  plane  of   the  OF  axis,  and   for  bending  in  onothtf 

plane   1  deg.  away  from  the  first  plane;  that  is,  for  0  =  90  deg.  and 

89  deg.  respectively.     By  scale  from  Fig.  130,  we  have  Si  =  24.4 

in>.  f or  fl  =  90  deg.,  and  Si  =  21.3  in',  for  a  =  89  deg.     The  result- 

L^   ing  fiber  stresses  are:  /i  -  0.04099  M,  and  /,  =  0,04795  M.     Thwe 

values   differ   by   14.6%   of  /,.     Values  of   S  are  also  indicated  for 

bending  planes  at  h  and  6  deg.  from  the  axis  OY.     At  this  place  the 

""'  stresses  differ  by  about  7.5%. 

It  can  be  seen  by  comparing  the  calculated  values  given  above,  and  also  by  inspection 

from  Fig.  130,  that  this  percentage  is  a  maximum  fur  planes  of  loading  near  the  OY  am. 

In  narrow  deep  sections,  the  fiber  stress  increase  is  large  for  a  relatively  small  change  in  the 
direction  of  the  plane  of  loading.  To  avoid  this  effect,  beam  sections  should  be  chosen  from 
rolled  shapes  or  rectangular  sections  which  have  considerable  lateral  rigidity.  If  narrow  seo* 
tions  must  be  used,  they  should  be  thoroughly  braced  to  prevent  overturning. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  the  change  in  position  of  the  neutral  a.\ia  due  to  changes  in  tho 
plane  of  bending.     This  effect  is  best  studied  by  means  of  eq.  (1),  Art.  106.     For  the  b««ni  mo* 
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.  considered  above,  suppose,  as  before,  that  the  plane  of  bending  is  1  deg.  Crom  the  axis  OF,  or 
89  deg.  in  eq.  (1).     Then 

rr  .rs      ,       ^       (-122.1) (0.01746) 

tan  a  =  —  (/*// ir)  cotan.  6  = 

6.9 

tan  a  «  -0.309,  or,  a  =  180*  -  17*  lO' 

rill  be  noted  that  a  1  deg.  change  in  the  position  of  the  plane  of  bending  causes  a  17-deg. 

ige  in  the  position  of  the  neutral  axis. 

Table  4  gives  the  percentage  change  in  fiber  stress  and  the  corresponding  change  in  the 

tion  of  the  neutral  axis  due  to  a  1-deg.  change  in  the  direction  of  the  plane  of  bending  from 

0  Kaxis  of  standard  I-beam  and  channel  sections.     These  values  were  calculated  by  the  meth- 

given  above. 

Tablb  4. — Percentage  Increase  in  Fiber  Stress  and  Change 

IN  Position  of  Neutral  Axis  for  a  One-Degree  Change 

IN  Direction  oh  Plane  of  Bending. 

/oat/mg 


Phmeof 
foacffng 


'                        ' 

Change  in 

/_ 

Increase  in 

slope  of  neu- 

Section 

'  m 

fiber  stress 

tral  axis 

(per  cent.) 

a 

(degrees) 

20-in.  65-lb.  I-beam 

41.8 

22.8 

36'  10' 

18-in.  55-lb.  I-beam 

37.6 

21  8. 

•  33°  15' 

15-iQ.  42-lb.  I-beam 

30  2 

19.3 

2r  50* 

12-in.  31H-lb.  I-beam 

22  7 

16.5 

21«  35' 

10-in.  25-lb.  I-beam 

17.7 

14.4 

W  10' 

0-in.  21-lb.  I-beam 

16.4 

13.8 

16"  0' 

8-iii.  18-lb.  I-beam 

15.0 

13.1 

14^40' 

7-in.  16-lb.  I-beam 

13.5 

12.3 

13'  20* 

6-m.  12K-lb.  I-beam 

11  8 

11.5 

11«  40' 

15-iii.  33-lb.  channel 

38.1 

23  2 

33*40' 

12-in.  20H-lb.  channel 

.32  8 

21.4 

29'  50* 

10-in.  15-lb.  channel 

29.1 

19  9 

27"  0' 

0-in.  13H-lb.  channel 

26.3 

18.5 

24"  40* 

8-in.  llH-lb.  channel 

24  8 

18  2 

22°  55' 

7-in.    9K-lb.  channel 

.21  5 

16.5 

20"  35' 

6-in.    8-lb.  channel 

18  0 

15.2 

18"  0' 

116.  Deflection  of  Beams  Under  Unsymmetrical  Bending. — The  amount  and  direction 
le  deflection  of  a  beam  subjected  to  unsymmetrical  bending  is  often  desired.  To  determine 
desired  deflection,  the  bending  moment  can  be  resolved  into  its  components  parallel  to  the 
icipal  axes  of  the  section  and  the  deflection  determined  for  these  component  moments  by 
us  of  the  usual  formulas  for  the  case  in  question.  The  required  resultant  deflection  is  equal 
he  vector  sum  of  the  component  deflections. 

Suppose  the  rectangular  section  of  Fig.  131  is  subjected  to  bending  in  a  plane  at  an  angle 

axis  OX  due  to  a  uniform  load  of  w  lb.  per  foot.  Required  the  amount  and  direction  of 
resulting  deflection. 

As  the  components  of  moment  parallel  to  the  axes  OX  and  OY  are  proportional  to  the  com- 
ents  of  the  applied  load  for  these  same  axes,  the  deflection  parallel  to  the  axes  can  be  written 

a  the  deflection  formula  for  uniform  loading,  which  is,  (^  =  ^^84  p7   (see  Art.  66).     For 

eomponent  of  load  parallel  to  the  OX  axis,  we  have  from  the  above  formula 

A    —  _5_    fl    ^^  cos  B 

^'  "  384  \&*      /, 
for  the  load  parallel  to  the  O  Y  axis,  we  have 

A    —  -^    ^    to  sin  g 

ve  dm  and  dy  are  the  components  of  deflection  for  the  OX  and  OY  axes  respectively. 
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The  vector  Bum  of  these  deflections  is 

where  d  is  the  desired  deflection.    Substituting  the  above  values  of  (4  and  dt,  we  have 
d  ^  —    "'V^-' "<»'*  +  /,*  a 


384    E  \ 


l.'I,' 


i^\M 


From  Rg.  131{o)  the  angle  which  the  reaultaat  deflection  makes  with  axis  OX  is 

tan  9  =  ^  -  jS'  tan  9  (17) 

Aa  this  cicpresaion  is  the  n^ative  reciprocal  of  that  given  in  eq.  (1),  Art.  106,  it  can  be  seen  th»t 

the  direction  ot  deflection  is  perpendicular  to  the  neutral  axis  tor  the  given  plane  of  bending. 

If  the  loadmg  conditions  differ  from  those  assumed  in  the  above  analysis,  it  is  only  neces- 

sary  to  change  the  value  of  the  constant  J^g^  —  of  eq.  (16)  to  meet  the  required  conditions. 


The  amount  uid  direction  of  deflection  can  also  be  determined  by  graphical  methods  which 
ore  based  on  certain  properties  of  the  ellipse.     Eq.  (16)  can  be  written  in  the  form 


<i  =  5 


,  I 


where  D  = 


I.'l,* 


.•9  + Vsin'S/ 

This  value  of  D  can  be  shown  to  be  the  equation  of  an  ellipse  with  major  and  minor  axes  7.  asd 
/,.  Fig.  131(6)  shows  the  D~ellipse  for  a  rectangular  section.  The  vector  D,  measured  m 
shown  in  Fig.  131(b),  gives  the  denominator  of  the  above  equation  for  loading  on  the  givaa 
plane. 

As  stated  above,  the  direction  of  deflection  is  perpendicular  to  the  neutral  axis.  The 
neutral  axis  can  be  located  by  means  of  the  inertia  ellipse  of  the  section.  A  complete  discuasiim 
of  the  inertia  ellipse  will  be  found  in  advanced  works  on  Mechanics,  to  which  the  reader  ia 
referred. 

Fig.  131  (c)  shows  the  inertia  ellipse  for  a.  rectangular  section.  It  is  constructed  with  major 
and  minor  axes  equal  to  the  radii  of  gyration  of  the  section  for  the  axes  OX  and  OY.  To 
locate  the  neutral  axis,  draw  through  point  0  a  line  parallel  to  the  plane  of  bending.  Draw 
a-a,  any  chord  of  the  ellipse  parallel  to  the  plane  of  bending.  Bisect  this  chord,  and  through 
its  center  point  draw  a  line  rtr-n  which  passes  through  the  point  0.  Thiii  line  is  parallel  to  the 
direction  of  the  neutral  axis  for  the  given  direction  of  bending.  This  construction  is  based  on 
the  fact  that  eq,  (l)  expresses  the  relation  which  exists  between  the  conjugate  diameteis  of 
an  ellipse. 

A  line  perpendicular  to  n-n  gives  the  direction  of  the  de^red  deflection,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
131(e). 
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DESIGNING  AND  DETAILING  OF  STRUCTURAL  MEMBERS  AND 

CONNECTIONS 


STEEL  SHAPES  AND  PROPERTIES  OF  SECTIONS 

By  Walter  W.  Clifford 

1.  Steel  Shapes. — The  steel  used  in  structures  is  in  the  form  of  single  pieces,  or  combinations 
of  two  or  more  pieces,  to  which  the  general  term  shapes  is  applied.  The  procedure  in  the  manu- 
facture of  these  shapes  consists  of  the  following  operations:  (1)  smelting  iron  ore  and  producing 
pig  iron;  (2)  converting  the  pig  iron  into  rectangular  prisms  of  steel,  called  ingots;  and  (3)  rolling 
the  ingots  to  the  desired  shapes.  The  shapes  used  in  building  construction  are:  square  and 
round  rods  or  bars,  flat  bars  or  flatSy  plates,  angles,  channels,  I-beams,  H-sections,  zees  and  tees. 
Flat  members  6  to  7  in.  wide  and  less  are  usually  designated  as  bars  or  flats;  over  6  to  7  in.  wide 
are  designated  as  plates.  Zees  and  tees  are  not  now  used  to  any  great  extent.  Zees  have 
been  used  extensively  for  columns  but  are  rapidly  becoming  obsolete.  H-sections  are  designed 
for  use  as  columns. 

The  process  of  rolling  I-beams,  channels,  angles,  etc.,  is  in  general  as  follows:  The  ingots 
are  heated  to  a  uniform  temperature  in  itxMng  pits,  and  then  are  taken  out  and  paased 
several  times  through  a  set  of  rolls,  called  blooming  rolls.  These  rolls  give  to  a  piece  only 
the  general  shape  (rectangular,  flat,  or  square)  of  the  finished  product.  The  next  step  is  to 
pass  the  steel  through  the  roughing  rolls,  and  then  the  piece  is  passed  to  the 
finishing  rolls  where  the  final  shaping  takes  place.  The  pieces,  still  very  hot, 
are  then  passed  on  by  movable  tables  to  circular  saws  where  they  are  cut  into 
required  lengths. 

The  method  of  increasing  sectional  area  of  standard  shapes  is  shown 
in  Fig.  1.  For  example,  suppose  it  is  desired  to  roll  channels  or  I-beams 
having  the  same  depth,  but  different  thicknesses  of  web.  These  sections  are 
always  rolled  horizontally  and  the  increase  in  thickness  of  web  is  accomplished  by  changing  the 
distance  between  the  rolls,  the  effect  being  to  change  the  width  of  flange  as  well.  Thus,  two 
beams  with  the  same  height  but  different  weights  differ  simply  by  a  rectangle  as  shown.  It 
will  be  seen,  also,  that  for  an  angle  with  certain  size  of  legs  the  effect  of  increasing  weight  is  to 
change  slightly  the  length  of  legs,  and  to  increase  the  thickness. 

Bethlehem  beam,  g^der  and  H-sections  are  shaped  by  four  rolls  instead  of  the  two 
grooved  rolls  used  for  manufacturers'  standard  shapes.  The  use  of  so  many  rolls  makes  pos- 
sible a  variation  of  height  as  well  as  width,  and  both  are  increased  with  additional  weight  in 
H-0ections. 

Plates  when  rolled  to  exact  width,  the  width  being  controlled  by  a  pair  of  vertical  rolls, 
are  known  as  universal  miU  or  edged  plates.  Plates  rolled  without  the  width  being  con ti  oiled 
have  uneven  edges  and  must  be  sheared  to  the  correct  width.  Such  plates  are  known  as  sheared 
plates. 

The  properties  of  the  standard  shapes  manufactured  by  the  different  steel  companies  are 
the  same.  The  tUmdard  shapes  of  the  Assoc,  of  Am.  Steel  Mfrs.,  are  rolled  by  all  mills,  but 
each  company  also  has  its  own  list  of  special  shapes.  These  special  shapes,  which  are  different 
for  liie  different  mills,  are  not  as  likely  to  be  in  stock  as  the  standard  shapes. 

Standard  I-beams  are  rolled  in  depths  from  3  to  24  in.  and  standard  channels  from  3  to  15 
in.     The  different  depths  of  standard  I-beams  are:  3  to  10  in.  consecutively,  then  12  in.,  15  in., 
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18  in.,  20  in.,  and  24  in.     For  channels,  3  to  10  in.  consecutively,  then  12  in.  and  15  in.     For 
each  depth  of  I-beam  and  channel  there  are  several  standard  weights. 

Minimum  sizes  of  steel  shapes  are  more  likely  to  be  found  in  stock  and  are  the  most  effi- 
cient for  resisting  bending  considering  the  weight  of  material  used.  The  rolls  are  made  espe- 
cially for  these  sections  and  the  heavier  sections  for  a  given  depth  of  beam  are  obtained  by 
spreading  the  rolls  as  explained  above. 

I-beams  and  channels,  15  in.  and  under,  and  angles  6  in.  and  under,  take  the  base  price. 
Heavier  sections  are  charged  for  at  a  higher  rate,  usually  10  c.  per  100  lb.,  above  base  price. 

2.  Properties  of  Sections. — The  fundamental  properties  of  sections  may  be  said  to  be: 
sectional  dimensions,  location  of  the  center  of  gravity,  and  the  moments  of  inertia  about  the 
various  axes.  The  distance  from  the  center  of  gravity  to  the  most  stressed  fiber  c;  the  section 
modulus  S;  and  the  radius  of  gyration  r,  follow  from  these. 

The  method  of  finding  the  center  of  gravity  is  explained  in  Sect.  1,  Art.  44.  The  derivation 
and  use  of  I  and  S  are  explained  in  the  chapter  on  "Simple  and  Cantilever  Beams"  in  Sect.  1. 
The  use  of  r  is  considered  in  the  chapter  on  ** Columns"  in  Sect.  1. 

To  facilitate  the  work  of  the  designer,  certain  so-called  properties  of  steel  sections  are  pub- 
lished. The  facility  with  which  a  designer  can  find  and  use  these  properties,  which  are  given 
in  manufacturers'  handbooks  and  elsewhere,  has  much  to  do  with  the  amount  of  work  which  he 
can  accomplish. 

It  is  not  intended  to  include  in  this  handbook  steel  tables  similar  to  those  which  are  avail- 
able in  the  steel  manufacturers'  handbooks  or  in  Ketchum's  "Structural  Engineers'  Handbook." 
Articles  which  follow,  however,  give  the  necessary  general  information  concerning  such  tables 
and  their  use. 

2a.  Properties  of  Wood  Sections. — Wood  sections  are  commonly  rectangular 
and  therefore  easily  designed  by  the  fundamentail  formulas.  It  should  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  the  actual  sizes  of  dressed  lumber  are  not  the  nominal  sizes.  This  handbook  gives 
all  the  tables  commonly  needed  for  the  structural  design  of  wooden  members,  but  tables 
are  also  published  by  various  lumber  associations.  The  "Southern  Pine  Manual"^  contains 
excellent  tables.  This  manual  gives  /  and  S  for  various  sections;  tables  of  allowable  uniform 
loads  for  plank  and  beams,  considering  moment,  shear,  and  deflection;  and  tables  of  column 
loads.  In  addition  there  are  tables  of  allowable  loads  for  trussed  beams  and  much  miscel- 
laneous information  about  yellow  pine. 

25.  Properties  of  Steel  Sections — Beams. — The  steel  manufacturers'  handbooks 
give  very  complete  tables  of  properties  of  steel  sections.  Uniformly  loaded  I-beams,  channels, 
and  angles  should  be  selected  from  the  tables  of  safe  or  allowable  uniform  loads.  These  tables 
can  also  be  adapted  for  other  loadings,  such  as  for  a  load  concentrated  at  the  center,  in  which 
case  a  beam  should  be  selected  which  will  carry  twice  the  load,  uniformly  distributed.  For  a 
number  of  load  concentrations,  a])proximately  equal  in  amount  and  spacing,  the  load  may  be 
considered  iw  uniform. 

For  irregular  loadings  on  I-beams  and  channels  the  moment  and  shear  should  be  computed 
and  the  tables  used  which  give  the  allowable  resisting  moment  and  shear  of  the  various  shapes. 
If  desired,  however,  the  beams  may  be  designed  by  computing  the  section  modulus  and  select- 
ing the  proper  size  of  beam  from  the  tables  of  pro])ertics.  -fVngles,  tees  and  other  miscellaneous 
shapes  u-sed  lus  beams  must  usually  be  designed  by  use  of  the  section  modulus,  as  few  tables  of 
safe  loatis  or  resisting  moments  and  shears  are  given  for  these  8ha[)es. 

l^thlchoiii  beams  and  girders  differ  from  the  manufacturers'  standard  sections  rolled  by 
other  injinufacturers.  The  beams  have  heavier  flanges,  and,  where  moment  is  the  consideration, 
they  arc  lij^hter  for  the  same  strength  than  other  sections.  Their  webs  are  lighter  than  in 
standard  sections.  Bethlehem  girder  sections  are,  for  their  depths,  the  strongest  sections  rolled. 
They  have  nearly  twice  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  manufacturers*  standard  section  for  the 
same  (i('i)tii,  !>iit  they  arc  unti'onomical  where  there  is  room  for  a  deei>er  section.  Tables  of 
uniform  loads  for  Bethlehem  sections  are  given  in  Bethlehem  Handbook.  ITie  common  prop- 
erties are  alsu  given. 

>  Southern  Pine  AMOoiation,  New  Orleans,  La. 
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Built-up  steel  beam  properties  usually  have  to  be  computed  with  the  properties  of  the 
component  parts  as  a  basis.  Some  properties  of  the  more  common  plate-girder  sections  are 
given  in  the  principal  steel  handbooks. 

To  compute  the  moment  of  inertia,  /.  of  a  built-up  girder  section  about  the  neutral  axis 
of  the  net  section — ^that  is,  when  rivet  areas  on  the  tension  side  are  to  be  deducted — the  moment 
of  inertia  is  first  computed  about  an  axis  through  the  geometrical  center  of  the  section  and  then 
corrected  so  as  to  obtain  the  value  about  an  axis  through  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  net  section. 

In  regard  to  the  position  of  the  neutral  axis  in  a  plate  girder  section  Lewis  E.  Moore  has 
the  following  to  say  in  his  book  on  the  ''Design  of  Plate  Girders.'' 


Fzo.  2. 


Some  authors  claim  that  the  neutral  axia  should  be  determined  by  considering  the 
net  section  on  the  tension  side  and  the  gross  section  on  the  compression  side.  The  net 
section  exists  only  over  a  short  proportion  of  the  length  of  the  beam  and  it  seems  very 
reasonable  that  the  neutral  axis  should  in  general  be  nearer  the  position  which  is  deter- 
mined by  using  the  gross  area  than  that  determined  by  using  partly  gross  and  partly  net 
areas.  It  seems  an  entirely  reasonable  assumption  that  the  axis  does  not  shift  violently 
up  and  down,  but  remains  in  substantially  the  same  vertical  position  throiighout  the 
length  of  a  properly  designed  beam.    It  seems  reasonable  that  this  position  will  be 

nearer  to  the  neutral  axis  of  the  preponderating  section,  which  is  the  gross  section.  The  truth  of  the  matter  pro- 
bably is  that  the  neutral  axis  lies  somewhere  between  the  two  extreme  positions  determined  by  the  two  methods 
mentioned  above  and  probably  nearer  to  that  determined  by  using  the  gross  section. 

In  keeping  with  Mr.  Moore's  discussion  the  resisting  moment  of  a  plate  girder  is  usually 
determined  by  considering  the  neutral  axis  through  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  gross  area  and 
then  finding  the  moment  of  inertia  about  that  axis  deducting  for  the  rivet  holes  in  the  tension 
flange. 

The  following  example  illustrates  the  method  of  computing  /  about  the  neutral  axis  of 
the  gross  section  by  the  rules  and  methods  given  in  Aits.  44  and  61^^,  Sect.  1.  A  girder  is 
assumed  as  shown  in  Fig.  2  with  three  ^-in.  rivets  in  the  tension  side  of  the  section. 


Part 

A 
(area) 

X 

Dist.  c  of  g.  of  part 

to  e.  of  g.  of 

whole 

Ax 

Ax* 

I 

J  +  Ax« 

Web 

18  sq.  in. 
23  sq.  in. 
14  sq.  in. 

0                          0 

0 
6310  in.« 
48d0in.« 

583   in.« 
283in.« 

1944  in.« 
80in.« 

1,944  in.« 
6.390  in.« 
4.800  in.« 

4  ancles 

16.57  ifa. 
18.5     in. 

18.25  in. 
14.75  in. 

381  in.* 
259  in.* 

31.9  in.* 
19.3  in.* 

2  oover  plates 

Flange  rivet  hol<4 t  . . 

55  sq.  in. 
— 1.75  sq.  in. 
— 1.31  sq.  in. 

13.134  in.« 
866  in.« 

Web  rivet  hole 

Net  area  ■■  51.94  sq.  in. 

Net/  - 

3.06  sq.  in. 

12.268  in.« 

I 


^ 

i^ 


/> 


The  allowance  made  for  a  rivet  hole  is  for  a  hole  )^  in.  more  in  diameter  than  the  diameter 

of  the  rivet — that  is,  J^  in.  for  a  Ji-in.  rivet.  The  properties  of  the 
plates  may  be  taken  from  tables  in  the  steel  handbook  or  may  be  easily 
computed.  The  area  and  /  for  the  angles  may  be  taken  directly  from 
the  handbook  (properties  of  angles).  The  x  distance  used  for  an  angle 
Lb  one-half  the  distance  back  to  back  of  the  angles,  less  the  distance  from 
the  back  of  the  angle  to  its  center  of  gravity.  Areas  of  rivet  holes  may 
be  taken  from  the  steel  handbook  or  from  table  on  p.  276  of  this  hand- 
book.    /  for  the  cover  plates  and  rivet  holes  is  neglected. 

The  same  general  form  of  computation  may  be  used  for  built-up 

chord  sections.     In  the  following  computations  for  radius  of  gyration,  a  chord  section  as 

shown  in  Fig.  3  is  assumed. 
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5.8  in.  distance  of  center  of  gravity  above  bottom  of  section. 

(26. 16)  (5.8)*.  —  671  in.*  «  /  about  center  of  gravity  of  entire  section. 


\26.16 


5.08  in. 


Columns. — I-bcams  are  occasionally  used  as  columns.  Their  properties  will  be  found  a0 
noted  under  beams.  The  only  rolled  steel  column  section  in  common  use  is  the  H-eectioD. 
The  Carnegie  Co.  rolls  4,  5,  and  6-in,  H-sections;  and  the  Bethlehem  Co.  rolls  8,  10,  12,  aad 
14-in.  H-sections  in  a  large  range  of  weights.  The  properties  of  various  built-up  columns  of 
pairs  of  channels,  both  latticed  and  with  cover  plates,  and  of  plate  and  angle  sections  aia 
given  in  the  steel  handbooks.  Ketchum  also  gives  properties  of  built-up  column  sections. 
For  general  method  of  computing  /  and  r  for  compound  sections,  see  preceding  article. 

There  are  also  patent  columns  such  as  Lally  columns,*  and  cast-iron  columns  for  second-class 
construction  or  light  loads,  whose  properties  are  given  in  books  issued  by  the  manufacturen. 

Struts  and  Ties. — In  the  design  of  struts  and  ties,  it  is  found  convenient  to  have  tables  giving 
the  values  of  the  radius  of  gyration  r,  and  also  tables  giving  net  areas  deducting  rivet  holes. 
The  principal  steel  handbooks  give  values  of  r  for  pairs  of  different  angles  back  to  back,  and 
also  the  net  areas  for  angles.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  minimum  r  foi  a  single  angle  is  not 
about  an  axis  parallel  to  either  leg.  This  minimum  r  is  given  in  the  tables  of  the  properties  of 
angles. 

2c.  Properties  of  Concrete  Sections. — Various  tables  and  curves  for  concrete 
design  are  published  both  in  this  handbook  and  in  Hool  and  Johnson's  "Concrete  Engineers' 
Handbook, "  also  in  "Reinforced  Concrete  Design  Tables"  by  Thomas  and  Nichols. 

2d.  Properties  of  Cast-iron  and  Bftiscellaneous  Sections. — The  shapes  in  whidi 
materials  like  cast-iron  and  masonry  are  used  are  not  standard.  There  are  therefore,  in  general, 
no  available  tables  of  properties.  Recourse  must  be  had  to  the  general  principles  previously 
given.  Sections  in  these  materials  can  ordinarily  be  divided  into  geometric  figures.  The 
properties  of  the  more  common  geometric  forms  are  to  be  found  in  the  steel  handbooks. 

WOODEN  BEAMS 
Bt  Henry  D.  Dewell 
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Under  this  heading  will  be  considered  only  timber  beams  and  girders  of  solid  and  uniform 
section. 

Wooden  beams  are  used  in  building  construction  generally  as  joists  or  girders  supporting 
vertical  loads  only.  Certain  exceptions  to  this  general  rule  are  cases  in  which  timbers  may  be 
employed  in  wall  framing,  as  girts  or  vertical  beams,  to  resist  the  lateral  force  of  wind. 

3.  Factors  to  be  Considered  in  Design. — The  factors  determining  the  selection  of  the 
of  a  wooden  beam  are: 

(a)  The  maximum  unit  fiber  stress  in  bending  must  not  be  excessive. 

I  The  Lally  Column  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago. 
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(b)  The  maximum  unit  stress  due  to  homontal  shear  must  not  be  excessive. 

(c)  The  deflection  of  the  beam  under  maximum  loading  must  be  within  the  allowable  limit. 

(d)  The  depth  must  be  within  any  limits  of  space  between  floor  and  ceiling,  or  in  accor- 
dance with  any  restrictions  as  to  clear  story  height. 

(e)  The  cross-sectional  dimensions  should  be  of  a  size  easy  to  obtain. 

(/)  The  cross-sectional  dimensions  should  be  considered  as  to  requirements  of  details  of 
connection. 

(g)  One  or  both  of  the  cross-sectional  dimensions  may  be  limited  by  the  building,  as  in  frame 
or  mill  construction. 

The  fimdamental  bending  formula  used  in  the  design  of  beams,  is  treated  in  the  chapter  on 
"Simple  and  Cantilever  Beams''  in  Sect.  1.  Shear  and  deflection  are  also  treated  in  the  same 
chapter. 

4.  Allowable  Unit  Stresses. — Unit  stresses  for  design  of  wooden  beams  are  usually  pre- 
scribed by  building  ordinances  for  the  various  kinds  of  timber.  These  allowable  stresses  vary 
widely  in  different  cities,  the  older  ordinances  in  general  prescribing  lower  limits  than  the  more 
recent  ones.  The  tendency  in  revising  ordinances  is  to  increase  the  allowable  unit  stresses  in 
timber,  at  least  for  timber  in  bending.  This  feature  is  due  largely  to  the  efforts  of  the  lumber 
manufacturers'  organizations  in  competition  with  the  constantly  widening  use  of  reinforced 
concrete.  At  the  same  time  these  manufacturers,  in  conjunction  with  engineering  organizations, 
are  giving  more  attention  to  the  grading  rules  and  to  furnishing  timber  of  uniform  high  quality. 
In  comparing  the  allowable  unit  stresses  found  in  various  building  ordinances  the  prescribed 
live  loading  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration.  For  example,  a  limit  of  1500  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
in  bending  with  a  60-lb.  live  load  will  give  the  same  size  beam  as  a  40-lb.  live  load  with  a  limiting 
fiber  stress  in  bending  of  1000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  allowable  unit  stresses  are  dependent  on  the  quality  of  timber  used. 
In  this  respect  most  of  the  newer  building  ordinances  allow  higher  stresses  for  a  select  grade  of 
lumber,  whereas  older  ordinances  make  no  distinction  in  grade,  or,  more  accurately  speaking, 
they  prescribe  for  the  grade  of  timber  most  likely  to  be  used. 

6.  Kinds  of  Timber. — The  timbers  most  commonly  used  for  wooden  beams  in  building 
construction  are  long-leaf  yellow  pine  and  Douglas  fir,  the  first  being  employed  almost  exclu- 
sively throughout  the  Eastern  states,  and  the  latter  having  its  widest  use  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
states.  Less  extensively  employed,  may  be  mentioned  short-leaf  yellow  pine,  white  pine, 
Norway  pine,  spruce,  hemlock  and  redwood. 

6.  Quality  of  Timber. — The  desired  quality  of  timber  is  determined  by  specifications  or 
by  referring  to  grading  rules  established  by  the  lumber  manufacturers.  Thus,  the  timber  for 
joists  or  girders  may  be  specified  by  the  designer  to  be  Select  Structural,  Dense  Grade,  Sound 
Grade,  No.  1  Common,  or  Select  No.  1  Common.  In  the  Pacific  Coast  states,  the  two  latter 
terms  are  generally  used,  very  little  structural  timber  entering  into  a  building  being  above  No. 
1  Common.  Both  the  Southern  Pine  Association  and  the  West  Coast  Lumbermen's  Associa- 
tion have  established  a  Structural  Grade  for  long-leaf  yellow  pine  and  Douglas  fir,  and  in 
the  larger  cities  lumber  of  this  quality  can  probably  be  obtained.  In  many  cases,  however, 
the  lumber  may  be  purchased  from  the  smaller  yaids,  and,  even  if  specified  as  No.  1  Common, 
may  contain  a  considerable  percentage  of  No.  2  Common,  since  it  is  a  practice  of  some  lumber 
yards  to  purchase  No.  2  Common  material  and  select  the  better  pieces  to  be  sold  as  No.  1 
Common. 

The  designer  may  not  control  the  construction  of  the  building.  If  he  does  not,  and  sus- 
pects that  his  specifications  may  not  be  followed,  he  will  be  wise  to  use  conservative  stresses. 

7.  Holes  and  Notches  for  Pipes,  Conduits,  etc. — Plumbers,  electricians,  and  gas  fitters  are 
no  respecters  of  architects  and  engineers,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  boring  a  hole  or  cutting  a 
notch  in  a  joist  or  girder.  This  fact  is  an  additional  reason  for  using  conservative  stresses  in  the 
calculation  of  joists  and  girders,  and  especially  the  former. 

ft.  Horizontal  Shear. — In  deep  short  beams  the  safe  unit  stress  in  horizontal  shear  may  be 
the  determining  feature.  This  will  seldom  be  the  case  in  the  design  of  joists,  but  may  be  a 
factor  in  the  selection  of  the  proper  size  for  girders.     In  this  connection  the  effect  of  possible 
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checks  at  the  ends  of  the  beam,  in  or  near  the  horizontal  plane,  should  be  considered.     Such 
checks  obviously  decrease  the  section  of  beam  for  resisting  sheaiing  stresses. 

9.  Bearing  at  Ends  of  Beams. — Sufficient  bearing  must  be  provided  at  the  ends  of  all  beamsi 
so  that,  with  the  maximum  reaction  at  the  support,  the  timber  may  not  crush  in  side  bearing. 
Most  structural  timbers  are  comparatively  weak  in  cross  bearing.  The  details  at  the  ends  of 
timber  beams  are  often  poor,  insufficient  bearing  area  being  provided,  so  that  the  beams  could  Ji 
never  develop  their  safe  loads  as  determined  by  bending  strength.  In  general  no  beam  should 
have  a  smiiller  bearing  area  than  given  by  the  product  of  the  width  of  the  beam  by  4  in.  Details 
of  end  connections  of  beams  and  girders  are  discussed  in  Arts.  122  and  123. 

10*  Deflection. — If  a  beam  has  insufficient  depth  for  its  span,  it  will  deflect  excessively. 
The  result  may  be  a  cracked  ceiling,  if  the  latter  is  plastered,  or,  in  an  unplastered  buildingi 
merely  a  floor  that  shakes  when  walked  upon.  The  limit  of  deflection  of  a  timber  joist  ia 
generally  placed  at  Kco  of  the  span. 

Timber  is  different  from  the  other  building  materials,  such  as  steel  or  concrete,  in  that,  if 
loaded  excessively  with  a  constant  load,  its  deflection  will  continue  to  increase  with  no  increase 
of  load,  even  though  the  maximum  unit  stress  in  bending  be  within  the  elastic  limit  of  the  par- 
ticular timber.  For  this  reason,  many  specifications  require  that  the  modulus  of  elasticity  for 
"dead,"  or  constant,  loads  be  taken  as  one-half  the  modulus  of  elasticity  used  for  "live," 
or  occasional,  loading,  the  latter  quantity  being  the  value  determined  from  a  short-time  loading 
test.  For  example,  the  Am.  Ry.  Eng.  Assoc,  through  the  committee  on  **  Wooden  Bridges  and 
Trestles,''  recommends  "To  compute  the  deflection  of  a  beam  under  long-continued  loading 
instead  of  that  when  the  load  is  first  applied,  only  50%  of  the  corresponding  modulus  of 
elasticity  given  in  the  table^  is  to  be  employed."  Tests  by  Tieneman*  indicate  that  a  beam 
may  be  loaded  to  within  20%  of  its  elastic  limit  without  danger  of  increase  of  deflection. 

The  recommendation  is  here  made  that  for  constant  or  "dead"  loads  the  modulus  of  elas- 
ticity be  taken  at  ?i  that  given  in  the  table  in  Sect.  7,  Art.  10,  while  for  occasional  or  "live" 
loading  the  full  values  of  this  table  be  used. 

IL  Lateral  Support  for  Beams. — A  timber  beam  needs  to  be  supported  laterally  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  beam  of  steel  or  concrete.  Floor  joists  are  braced  by  the  flooring  and  also 
by  the  bridging,  while  the  girders  are  held  by  the  attachment  of  joists. 

In  the  case  of  a  beam  unsupported  laterally,  the  maximum  unit  fiber  stress  in  flexure 
should  not  exceed  the  value 
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where  /i  »  basic  unit  flexural  fiber  stress,  I  »  span  of  beam  in  inches,  and  b  »  breadth  of  beam 
in  inches.* 

12.  Sized  and  Surfaced  Timbers. — The  fact  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  designer 
of  timber  beams  that  a  variation  from  the  nominal  size  of  timbers  is  allowed  by  all  grading  rules; 
also,  that  if  timber  beams  are  sized,  the  actual  depth  is  less  than  the  nominal  depth.  Further, 
if  timber  is  bought  from  a  local  lumber  yard,  joists  may  come  surfaced  one  side.  In  general, 
all-rail  shipments  of  timbers  are  surfaced  one  side  one  edge  (SISIE)  while  all-water  ship- 
ments are  not  surfaced.  The  actual  dimensions  of  the  finished  stick  miist  be  xised  in  aU  calcula- 
tions. Tables  1,  2,  3,  6,  7,  8,  and  9  show  the  relation  between  actual  sizes  and  nominal 
sizes. 

13.  Joists. — Joists  usually  carry  only  a  uniform  load  com])ose(l  of  the  weight  of  the  joists 
themselves  plus  the  flooring  plus  superimposed  loads  of  po()[)le,  furniture,  etc.  The  latter 
loads  are  commonly  termed  "live"  loads  in  contrast  with  the  constant  loads  due  to  the  weight 
of  the  floor  construction  itself,  called  "dead"  loads.  The  joists  carry  the  flooring  directly  on 
their  upper  surfaces,  and  are  in  turn  supported  at  their  ends  by  girders,  bearing  partitions  or 

»  Soc  table  in  Sect.  7.  Art.  10. 

s  S«c  Eng.  Xctrs,  vol.  62.  pp.  216-217. 

*  Properly  tho  factor  Ho  holdit  ouly  for  the  catra  of  umple  boamti  loaded  uniformly  and  at  the  third  points,  and 
for  cantilever  bcamn  with  uniform  loading.  For  a  simple  beam  with  single  concentrated  load  at  any  point  of  BPftn 
the  factor  is  Hso.  while  for  quarter  point  loading  the  factor  is  Ho- 
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hearing  walls.  Joists  are  always  single  sticks  of  timber.  Joists  may,  and  often  do,  carry  con- 
centrated loads  in  addition  to  the  uniform  loads  mentioned  above.  Such  concentrations  may 
be  caused  by  heavy  pieces  of  furniture,  safes,  etc.,  by  cross  partitions  resting  on  the  floor,  or  by 
special  floor  framing  as  required  by  openings  in  the  floor. 

Many  designs  of  joists  or  g^ders  are  faulty  in  that  the  designer  has  not  considered  such 
concentrated  floor  loads  in  addition  to  the  uniform  loading.  In  design,  with  the  use  of  tables 
giving  safe  loads  for  timber,  the  beams  selected  thereby  may  not  be  sufficient  for  all  cases  of 
framing  where  loading  has  been  assumed  to  be  uniform.  For  such  cases,  the  concentrations 
are  sometimes  reduced  to  equivalent  uniform  loads  before  entering  the  tables.  A  correct 
and  satisfactory  method,  except  for  the  simpler  cases,  is  to  compute  the  separate  bending 
moments  due  to  each  load  and  combine  these  partial  moments  to  get  the  amount  and  position 
of  the  maximum  moment.  The  combination  of  the  partial  moments  may  be  quickly  accom- 
plished by  graphical  methods,  as  illustrated  in  Art.  46.  Having  this,  the  required  section  is 
easily  found  (see  chapter  on  "Simple  and  Cantilever  Beams,"  Sect.  1). 

Table  6  gives  the  resisting  moments  of  rectangular  beams,  computed  on  the  basis  of  the 
actual  finished  sections,  for  maximum  unit  fiber  stresses  varying  from  1000  to  2000  lb.  per  sq.  in.; 
also  the  factors  by  which  the  moments  in  the  tables  are  to  be  multiplied  to  get  the  resisting 
moments  of  the  rough  sections. 

14.  Girders. — Girders  may  be  single  sticks  or  composite  sections.  Girders  usually  sup- 
port joists,  and  in  turn  are  supported  by  columns  or  bearing  walls.  When  girders  are  carried 
otherwise  than  by  columns,  the  fact  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  such  girders  deliver  a 
concentrated  load  of  some  magnitude  to  the  wall,  or  bearing  partition,  and  care  must  be  taken 
to  see  that  such  wall  or  partition  is  strong  enough  in  colunm  action  to  carry  the  load  imposed 
upon  it  by  the  girders. 

For  ordinary  building  construction,  where  timber  not  better  than  No.  1  Common  is  likely 
to  be  used,  it  is  recommended  that  the  maximum  unit  fiber  stress  in  bending  for  long-leaf  yellow 
pine  or  Douglas  fir  be  limited  to  1500  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  and  the  maximum  unit  longitudinal  shearing 
stress  be  limited  to  150  lb.  per  sq.  in.  For  timber  of  the  grade  of  Select  Structural,  or  Select 
No.  1  Common,  the  unit  flexural  stress,  computed  always  on  the  basis  of  actual  finished  sections, 
may  be  increased  to  1800  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  and  the  unit  longitudinal  shearing  stress  to  175  lb.  per 
sq.  in. 

Tables  1,  2,  and  3  give  the  safe  loads,  deflection,  and  maximum  unit  shearing  stresses  for  2, 
3  and  4-in.  joists,  respectively.  The  maximum  unit  fiber  stress  in  bending  is  1500  lb.  per  sq. 
in.,  computed  on  the  finished  size  of  joist.  The  deflection  is  based  on  a  modulus  of  elasticity 
of  1,643,000.  The  maximum  intensity  of  horizontal  shearing  stress  is  given  for  the  shortest 
span.  To  use  this  table  for  other  unit  flexural  fiber  stresses,  the  values  in  the  tables  must  be 
multiplied  by  the  factors  of  Tables  4  and  5. 

DlattratiTe  Problem. — Required  to  find  proper  sise  of  joist  to  support  a  load  of  5500  lb.  on  a  14-ft.  span,  with  a 
fiber  fctrass  of  1200  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

From  Table  5  we  find  factor  of  multiplication  to  be  1.250.  The  new  load  to  use  in  entering  Tables  1,  2,  and  3 
is  therefore  5500  lb.  X  1250  »  6870  lb.  From  Table  1  it  is  seen  that  a  3  X  16-in.  joist  on  a  14-ft.  span  has  a  safe 
carrying  capacity  of  7150  lb.  (at  1500  lb.  per  sq.  in.). 

niuttratiTe  Problem. — Given  a  2  X  14-in.  joist  on  a  16-ft.  span.  Required  the  safe  load  as  limited  by  a 
maximum  unit  fiber  stress  of  1200  lb.  per  sq.  in.  in  bending.  From  Table  1.  the  safe  load  for  1500  lb.  pei  sq.  in. 
in  bending  is  seen  to  be  3085  lb.  From  Table  4,  the  factor  of  multiplication  is  seen  to  be  0.80,  giving  the  safe  load 
as  2468  lb. 

Diagram  on  p.  102  gives  a  simple  method  for  solving  the  strength  of  any  timber  beam 
as  determined  by  maximum  unit  strength  in  bending,  also  for  determining  the  proper  sixe 
of  any  timber  beam  to  support  a  given  load  in  bending. 

lUuttrative  Problem. — Given  a  total  floor  load,  dead  and  live,  of  174  lb.  per  sq.  ft.,  span  13  ft.  1  in.  What 
sise  joists,  spaced  16  in.  on  centers,  will  support  this  load  with  a  maximum  unit  fiber  stress  of  18001b.  per  sq.  in. 7 

Lay  a  flexible  straight  edge,  such  as  a  card,  on  the  diagram,  p.  102,  joining  Point  A  (174  lb.  per  sq.  ft.)  with 
B  (16-in.  spacing),  and  mark  intersection  C  on  Working  Line.  Pivoting  card  about  C,  connect  C  with  D  (13  ft. 
1  lA.)  And  nmd  5000  ft.-lb.  at  E.  Connect  E  with  F  (1800  lb.  per  sq.  in.),  crossing  Working  Line  at  O.  Pivoting 
ewd  abovt  O,  Mi  eafd  on  IH  in.  (width  of  beam)  at  //  and  read  llH  in.  (depth  of  beam)  at  K. 
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16.  Explanation  of  Tables. — In  Tables  1,  2,  and  3,  the  first  line  of  figures  in  each  group  rep- 
resents the  safe  load  for  the  particular  beam,  including  the  weight  of  the  beam  itself.  The 
second  line  of  figures  gives  the  deflection  in  inches  for  the  beam  at  the  maximum  safe  load,  com* 
puted  for  a  modulus  of  elasticity  of  1,643,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  The  third  figure,  where  such  figure 
occurs,  indicates  the  maximum  unit  horizontal  shearing  stress.  The  shearing  stress  is  given, 
only  in  those  cases  in  which  such  shear  is  in  excess  of  150  lb.  per  sq.  in.  All  quantities  in  these 
tables  are  based  upon  the  surfaced  sizes  of  sticks.  To  obtain  the  safe  loads  for  the  rough  or 
full  nominal  sizes  of  timber,  the  loads  of  Tables  1,  2,  and  3  must  be  multiplied  by  the  '' multiply 
ing  factors  "  of  Table  6.  These  tables  have  been  adapted  from  similar  tables  in  the  "Structural 
Timber  Handbook  on  Pacific  Coast  Woods"  published  by  the  West  Coast  Lumbermen's 
Association. 

Tables  7,  8  and  9  give  for  timber  joists:  (1)  the  safe  loads  corresponding  to  a  maximum 
flexural  stress  of  1800  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  indicated  in  the  tables  by  the  letter  "B**;(2)  the  safe  load, 
uniformly  distributed,  limited  by  a  maximum  intensity  of  horizontal  shear  of  175  lb.  per  sq.  in., 
indicated  in  the  tables  by  the  letters  *^HS*';  (3)  the  uniformly  distributed  load  that  produces  a 
deflection  of  )^o  ^n.  per  foot  of  span,  indicated  in  the  tables  by  the  letter  **D";  and  (4)  the  deflec- 
tion in  inches  for  a  load  of  10001b.,  uniformly  distributed,  indicated  in  the  tables  by  "Dl." 
All  deflections  are  computed  for  a  modulus  of  elasticity  of  1,620,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  All  loads 
and  deflections  are  computed  on  the  finished  or  surfaced  sizes  of  joists.  For  convenience,  the 
section  moduli  of  the  various  sizes  of  joists  are  given,  based  on  finished  sizes.  These  tables 
are  taken  from  the  "Southern  Pine  Manual"  published  by  the  Southern  Pine  Association. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  variation  of  sizes  of  finished  joists  in  Tables  1,  2,  3  and  Tables 
7,  8,  and  9,  representing  the  difference  between  the  standards  of  the  West  Coast  Lumbermen's 
Association  and  the  Southern  Pine  Association,  the  finished  sections  of  the  Southern  Pine 
Association  utilizing  a  greater  percentage  of  the  rough  timber  than  the  standards  of  the  West 
Coast  Lumbermen's  Association.  All  sizes  of  joists  in  Tables,  1,  2,  and  3  (West  Coast  Lumber- 
men's Association)  are  for  joists  surfaced  one  side  and  one  edge,  or  surfaced  four  sides  (S4S). 
All  sizes  in  Tables  7,  8,  and  9  (Southern  Pine  Association)  are  for  joists  surfaced  one  side  and 
one  edge  (SISIE). 
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Tablb  1. — ^Tablb  of  Safb  Loads  and  Dbflectionb  For  Timber  Joists  with  Nominal 
Width  of  2  Inches,  Uniformly  Loaded,  Based  on  Maximum  Flexural  Fiber 

Stress  of  1500  Lb.  per  Sq.  In. 


Sisea 

RouchaiM 

2X4 

2X6 

2X8 

2X10 

2X12 

2X14 

2X16 

X18 

Surfaced  alM 
8181E  or  S4S> 

iHxzH 

IHX5H 

1«X7H 

1HX9H  1«X11H1HX13H1HX15H1«X17H 

Section 
modulus 

3.56 

8.57 

15.23 

24.44 

35.82 

49.36 

65.07 

82.94 

(      1187 

3 

0.0681 
I        151 
r       890 

2142 

4 

0.121 

0.0780 
176 

5 

/       712 
10.189 

1714 

0.122 

r       593 

1428 

2538 

6 

0.272 
r       509 

0.176 
1224 

0.131 

156 

2176 

3491 

7 

0.370 

0.239 
f      1071 

0.179 
1904 

0.141 

170 

3055 

4478 

8 

0.312 

0.234 

0.185 

0.153 
180 

9 

r       953 
10.395 

1692 

2716 

3980 

0.296 

0.243 

0.193 

f       857 

1523 

2444 

3582 

4936 

10 

< 

0.487 

0.365 

0.289 

•   •  •    ■   • 

0.238 

0.203 
169 

f        779 

1385 

2222 

3256 

4487 

5915 

11 

' 

0.589 

0.442 

0.349 

0  288 

0.245 

0.214 

•** 

•    •    •    •    • 

167 

1269 

2037 

2985 

4113 

5423 

6912 

d 

12 

' 

0.526 

0.415 

0.343 

0.292 

0.254 

0.225 

g 



182 

J 

13 

I    1172 
lo.617 

1880 

2755 

3797 

5005 

6380 

QQ 

0.487 

0  403 

0.343 

0.299 

0  265 

14 

I    1088 
10.716 

1746 

2559 

3526 

4648 

5924 

0.565 

0.467 

0.397 

0.347 

0.307 

15 

f    1015 
10.822 

1629 

2388 

3291 

4338 

5529 

0.649 

0.536 

0  456 

0  398 

0.352 

16 

f    1528 
10.738 

2239 

3085 

4067 

5184 

0.610 

0.519 

0  463 

0.401 

17 

f    1438 
10.834 

2107 

2904 

3828 

4879 

0.688 

0.586 

0.511 

0.452 

18 

f    1358 
\  0  .935 

1990 

2742 

3616 

4608 

0.773 

0  657 

0.672 

0.504 

19 

r    1885 
10.860 

2598 

3426 

4365 

0.732 

0  637 

0.565 

20 

f    1791 

2468 

3264 

4147 

1 0 .953 

0.811 

0.706 

0.626 

21 

f    2350 
10.895 

3099 

3949 

0.779 

0.690 

22 

f    2244 
t 0.981 

2968 

3770 

0.855 

0.758 

23 

r    2829 
10.935 

3606 

. 

0.829 

24 

r   3456 
\ 0.901 

25 

r    3318 
10.979 

*  81  Si  E  ■>  surfaced  one  side  and  one  edge. 
848  *  surfaced  four  sides. 
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iBLB  2. — ^Table  of  Safe  Loads  and  Dbflbctionb  for  Timbbb  Joists  with  Nominal 
Width  of  3  Inchbs,  Uniformlt  Loaded,  Based  on  Maximdm  Flexural 

FiBEE  Stress  of  1500  Lb.  per  Sq.  In. 


Roosb  alM 

3X6 

8X8 

8X10 

8X12 

3X14 

8X16 

8X18 

ises 

Surfaced  nie 
SISIE  or  S4S1 

2HX5H 

2HX7H 

2HX9H 

2MX11M 

2H  X 13H 

2HX15H 

2H  X 17H 

Section 
modulus 

12.60 

23.42 

37.61 

65.10 

75.94 

100.10 

127.60 

r      3150 

4 

0.0797 
I        172 

5 

r      2520 
I    0.125 

• 

6 

7 

2100 
0.179 

r      1800 
0.244 

1575 

3903 

0.131 

156 

3346 
0.179 

2928 

5373 

0.141 

170 

4701 

6888 

• 

8 

0.319 

0.234 

0.185 

0.153 
180 

9 

1      1400 
I    0.404 

2602 

4179 

6122 

0  296 

0.234 

0.193 

1260 

2342 

3761 

5510 

7594 

10 

0.498 

0.365 

0.289 

0.238 

0.203 
169 

r      1145 

2129 

3419 

5009 

6904 

9100 

11 

0.603 

0.442 

0.349 

0.288 

0.245 

0.214 
176 

«* 

r      1952 

3134 

4592 

6328 

8342 

10,683 

• 

12 

0  526 

0.415 

0.343 

0.292 

0.254 

0.225 

a 

.  182 

••• 

1 

17 

r      1802 
I   0.617 

2893 

4239 

5842 

7700 

9.815 

1 

0.487 

0.403 

0.343 

0.299 

0.265 

& 

1 

14 

f      1673 
I    0.716 

2686 

3936 

5424 

7150 

9,114 

0.565 

0.467 

0.397 

0.347 

0.807 

15 

f      1561 
\    0.822 

2507 

3673 

5063 

6673 

8.507 

0.649 

0.536 

0.456 

0.398 

0.352 

16 

2351 

3444 

4746 

6256 

7.975 

I    0.738 

0.610 

0.519 

0.453 

0.401 

17 

r      2212 
I    0.834 

3241 

4467 

5889 

7.606 

0.688 

0.586 

0.511 

0.452 

18 

(      2089 
I    0.935 

3061 

4219 

5561 

7,089 

0.773 

0.657 

0.572 

0.507 

19 

2900 
0.917 

3997 

5268 

16.716 

0.732 

0.637 

0.565 

20 

f      3797 
I    0.811 

5005 

6.380 

0.706 

0.626 

21 

r      3616 
I    0.895 

4767 

6,076 

0.779 

0.690 

22 

r      3452 
\    0.981 

4550 

5.800 

0.855 

0.758 

23 

r      4352 
I    0.935 

5,548 

0.829 

21 

f     5.317 
I    0.901 

•>:; 

r     5.104 
I    0.979 

^o 

1  SlSlE  "  surfaced  one  side  and  one  edge . 
S4S  *  turfaeed  four  sides. 
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Table  3. — Table  of  Safe  Loads  and  Deflections  for  Timber  Joists  with  Nominal 
Width  of  4  Inches,  Uniformly  Loaded,  Based  on  Maximitm  Flexural 

Fiber  Stress  of  1500  Lb.  per  Sq.  In. 


Siiee 

Rough  Biie 

4X4 

4X6 

4X8 

4X10 

4X12 

4X14 

4X16 

4X18 

Surfaced  tise 
SISIE  or  S4S1 

3HX3H 

3HX5H 

3HX7H 

3HX9M  3HX11H3HX13H3HX16H3HX17H 

Section 
modulus 

7.15 

17.64 

32.81 

52.65 

77.15 

106.31 

140.15 

178.65 

r      2383 

3 

0.0706 
I        146 
f      1788 

4410 

4 

0 .  125 

0.0797 
172 

• 

5 

f      1430 
I    0.196 

3528 

0.125 

f      1192 

2940 

5468 

6 

0.282 
r      1021 

0.179 
2520 

0.131 

166 

4687 

7521 

7 

0.384 

0.244 
r      2205 

0.179 
4101 

0.141 

170 

6581 

9644 

8 

1    0.319 

0.234 

0.185 

0.153 
180 

9 

/      19G0 

3646 

5850 

8572 

\    0.404 

0.296 

0.234 

0.193 

r      1764 

3281 

5265 

7715 

10.631 

10 

0.498 

0.365 

0.289 

•   •   •   •   • 

0.238 

0.203 
169 

r      1604 

2983 

4786 

7015 

9.665 

12,741 

11 

0.603 

0.442 

0.349 

0.288 

0.245 

0.214 

■« 

« 

V 

176 

J 

f    2734 

4388 

6429 

8.861 

11,679 

14.888 

a 

•p4 

12 

0.526 

0.415 

0.343 

0  292 

0.254 

0.225 

s 

\ 

182 

■4 

a 

13 

(    2524 
10.617 

4050 

5935 

8,178 

10.781 

13.742 

s 

0.487 

0  403 

0.343 

0.299 

0.266 

14 

f    2344 
10.715 

3761 

5511 

7,594 

10,011 

12.761 

0.665 

0.467 

0  397 

0.347 

0.307 

«  tt 

/    2187 

3510 

6143 

7.087 

9,343 

11.910 

15 

lO  822 

0.649 

0.536 

0  456 

0.398 

0.852 

16 

/    3291 

4822 

6,644 

8,759 

11,106 

10.738 

0.610 

0.519 

0.453 

0.401 

17 

r    3097 
1 0.834 

4538 

6,254 

8,244 

10.506 

0.088 

0  686 

0.511 

0.462 

18 

f    2924 
10.935 

4286 

5.906 

7,786 

9.925 

0.773 

0  657 

0  672 

0.507 

19 

f    4061 
10  860 

5,595 

7,376 

9.403 

0  732 

0.637 

0.665 

20 

f    3858 
10.953 

5.310 

7,008 

«8.933 

0.811 

0.706 

0.626 

21 

f  5,063 
\  0.895 

6,674 

8.507 

0.779 

0.690 

22 

r  4.832 
10.981 

6,370 

8.120 

0.855 

0.768 

23 

r  6,093 
\0.93i« 

7.767 

0.829 

24 

/  7.444 
1 0.901 

26 

• 

/  7.146 
10.970 

1  SlSlE  «  rarfaced  one  tide  and  one  edge. 
848  «  «urfaoed  four  fidea. 
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Tabls  4. — Factors  bt  which  Sapb  Loadb  in  Tabi.es  1,  2  and  3  Most  bb  MdltipiJed  to 

Fins  Safe  Loads  that  Givkn  Size  of  Joist  will  Scpfort  at  a  Unit  Flexdral 

Stress  Other  than  1500  Lb.  pes  8o.  In. 

Tablb  6. — Factors  bt  which  Givbn  Load  Mubt  be  Multiplibd  to  Find  Equivalent 

Load  to  bb  Used  in  Entebino  Tables  1,  2,  and  3  to  Find  Proper  Sise  of  Joist 

Table  4  Table  S 


Dwndimit 

rwtoioi 

BbwitnM 
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0,«67 

1100 

1300 

800 
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1400 

ISOO 

IWO 

067 

1700 

1800 

200 

3000 

333 

DHindunit     ■ 

FMtorol 

6b,r,t™ 

1000 

l.BOO 

1.363 

1.3S0 

1300 

1.1G3 

1,000 

1800 

0.930 

1700 
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0.7M 

VtliMa  ia  thii  tablt 
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-fieeds 
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Table  6. — Maximum  BbnDikq  or  RiBiSTiNa  Mouwrro 
B  ■  AH8 — (Contintud) 
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im'.v 

ITOt.O 

10105 

20040 

22886 

28176 

2702( 

31410 

34*00 

10 

BlJx  si- 

iiS.St 

33644 

380JI 

43185 

48O0I 

Ull 

SSO.M 

IMSio 

3SO40 

57040 

«»«« 

10 

XX 

BrtXDM 

4M.eo 

40408 

48400 

42530 

00412 

04843 

72734   MSI 

t'.M 

raz.os 

S870.1 

44180 

BOHS 

70241 

7S1M 

90276 

00310.100344 

XI4 
Xl« 

X» 

imx  iM 

ifiS.41 

HS7.i 

«13i 

24048 

4(34 

11 

imx  iH 

lOlOB 

31020 

W031 

37842 

43444 

52390 

UIll 

42210 

40048 

43722 

S7J40 

01301 

11 

ill 

iMin 

4801 S 

48408 

■:  0 

TlOsiw 

4Q734 

0SSO7 

78051 

8)038 

01101 

07174 

100331 

131(8 

14 

X14 

xn 

410.01 

41358 

6487 

81410 

4S34 

mixiBU 

03064 

7107 

ISViXiRM 

lilO 

«om:j 

880O4 

10330C 

11*84 

14 

LOT 

71207 

78427 

84SM 

02484 

11407   128335 

142Mt 

U 

Xlt 
XIB 

i 

IBMXISM 
1BMXI7H 

.10 

OlO.fr 

M720 

40803 

T7480 

03008 

lOM* 

.m 

BtPM.i 

44010 

08804 

106484 

118072 

IS 

.m 

81810 

00044 

08231 

I300J. 

I47M8 

18171 

.(M 

120387 

130318 

UW70 

170113 

lOODM 

ISWXM'i 

08 

umIos 

14703! 10 

118888 

130777 

UI04S 

104443 

100211 

3S7T7I 

XM 

78IS.T 

7443 

81980 

80323 

00747 

104210 

10008 

133*84 

ItBBTl 

\l 

LOS 

iiooioi 

120301 

138033 

104300 

IS4S44 

Loe 

inn.s, 

14403 ^4 

1M040 

7*786 

10213] 

iHTOt 

xao 

n^xssii 

L07 

imae.o 

13423 

»84H 

tm.^ 

IS80I 

17384! 

180044 

20S44I 

221244 

237071 

.41874 

28*48! 

aiooM 

x» 

LOS 

13381 

1(4  78 

15(474 

L07 

um'.i 

l4l4fl!B 

K>030 

sih: 

10i^X33<^ 

L07 

3I0SB.O 

140448 

104438 

19013 

i 

X30 

17B100 

03720 

211331 

22HM2 

2(4443 

204144 

IIOOOC 

IBllt 

L06 

337m!o 

204343 

ISSS7S 

w 

ISHXWI! 

LOt 

js28:ji 

11717. «I 

I3M03 

240282 

282831 

3!»7a 

353440 

377108 

I7I3M 

I  Thu  l.hl..  -,m  h 

urdon 

Ub1«  from  the  "South 

rn  Pin* 

ofth.- 

«Ho^!.Iion.  ud  tb 

■Stnirliuil  Timber 

H.ndbo 

ok  on  Pacific  Cout  Wo 

^'■all 

he  W«I 

C«.tl 

umbwn, 

«!«  Ah 

oelktJoD. 

1  thr  U 

Ion: 

■Dit^ 

'"'r'-.r. 

ant  ami 

Small 

imber. 

olti  X 

2H:  2 

>^. 

^"« 

3  X8ta  IM  X  BK;  3  X  S  to  I4»  X  TU^  2  K  10  lo  Hi  X  OH:  3  X  12  to  llii  X  11>(:  2  X  1*  lo  IM  X  1 
IxlBtolft  X  lSM:fl«-;ax*toIS?X3M;axoto3M  X  BHi-l  X  a  toSK  X  7«:  3X  lOloiH  X 
ixiaSaJ?XllM;3X14to2Hx1aM;3X  ietoaKXlBJ>;«d;*x*U.SWxl.li;4X8to3HX 
■to  -  6  X  ft  to  Hi  X  4K:  rU.\  ft  X  0  uid  B,  H  in,  oD  euti  wav> 

"Tiiiilwi— feiM— BIS.  SIE,  HIBIE,  oi  9*8:  8  X  8  ind  Isr^pc  Ig  in.  nfl  rach  w»y,     Stftnclirt]  lerutthi 

•iilTone™«e'"8181E>'lh'irB'l'"d»rd.'ii«  Ji  i".  off  the  nominsl  width  »nd  H  in,  oH 
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\BLB  7. — ^Tablb  of  Safb  Loads  and  Dbflbctions  for  Timber  Joists  With  Nominal 
Width  of  2  inches,  Uniformly  Loaded,  Based  on  Maximum  Flbxural 

Stress  of  1800  Lb.  per  Sq.  In. 


Roush  aise 


2X4 


2X6 


2X8 


2X10 


2X12 


2X14 


2X16 


2X18 


Surf  Aoed  aUe 
8lSl£i 


IHX3H 


IHX5H 


iHxrh 


lHX9^i 


IHXIIH 


194X13H 


UiXlSH 


1^4X17H 


Seetioii  modulus 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


H3 
Dl 
B 
D 
Dl 
HS 
B 
D 
Dl 
B 
D 
Dl 
HS 
B 
D 
Dl 
B 
D 
Dl 
HS 
B 
D 
Dl 
HS 
B 
D 
Dl 
B 
D 
Dl 
HS 
B 
D 
Dl 
B 
D 
Dl 
HS 
B 
D 
Dl 
B 
D 
Dl 
HS 
B 
{  D 
Dl 


3.56 


8.57 


15.23 


24.44 


35.82 


53.16 


70.10 


89.32 


{ 


1372 
0.0581 

1068 

967 

0.1379 


854 
619 

0.2693 
712 
430 

0 .4651 


610 
316 

0.7384 
534 
242 

1.1020 


0.0369 
2135 
2056 

0.0720 
1714 
1607 

0.1244 

1469 
1180 

0.1977 

1285 

904 

0.2950 

1143 

714 

0.4202 


1028 
578 

0.5767 
935 
478 

0.7671 


857 

402 

0.9950 


0.0525 
2843 
2611 

0.0834 
2284 
2142 

0 .  1245 

2031 

1693 

0.1772 

1828 
1371 

0.2431 
1661 
1133 

0.3236 

1526 

952 

0.4202 

1406 

811 

0.5343 


1306 

700 

0  6667 


1218 

609 

0 

8210 

* 

1142 

536 

0 

.9950 

0.0612 
8601 
3258 

0.0872 

2933 
2786 

0.1196 
2666 
2303 

0.1592 

2444 

1935 

0.2067 

2256 

1649 
0.2630 

2095 
1422 

0.3282 
1955 
1238 

0.4040 

1833 

1089 

0.4898 


0.0492 
4361 
4298 

0.0674 
3908 

0.0897 

3582 
3432 

0.1165 
3306 
2924 

0.1482 

3070 
2521 

0.1851 
2865 
2196 

0  2277 

2686 

1931 

0  2762 


0.0515 
5512 
5316 

0.0669 
4907 

0.0850 

4556 
4393 

0.1062 
4253 
3827 

0.1306 

3987 

3364 

0.1585 


0.0662 
6328 
6008 

0.0702 
5608 

0.0863 

5257 

5091 

0.1047 


0.0599 
7147 
6699 

0.0728 


>  81S1E  ■■  surfaced  one  side  and  one  edge. 
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Table  7. — Table  of  Safb  Loads  and  Deflections  foe  Timbbb  Joists  with  Nominal 

Widths  of  2  Inches,  Uniformlt  Loaded,  Based  on  Maximum 

Flexural  Stress  of  1800  Lb.  per  Sq.  In. — (Continued) 


Sises 

Rough  sixe 

2X4 

2X6 

2X8 

2X10 

2X12 

2X14 

2X16 

2X18     1 

Surfaced  sise 
SISIE* 

1WX3« 

IHX5H 

IHX7H 

1HX9H  iHxiiH  IHXIZH  IHXIBH  1«X17H 

Section  modulus 

3.66 

8.67 

16.23 

24.44 

36.82 

63.16 

70.10 

89.32 

B 

f      1726 
964 

2628 

3763 

4948 

6305 

17 

D 

1710 

2980 

4610 

Dl 

0.6878 

0.3314 

0.1902 

0.1266 

0.0S7S 

B 

1629 

2388 

3644 

4673 

5954 

18 

D 

860 

1626 

2668 

4023 

5790 

Dl 

0.6977 

0.3934 

0.2264 

0.1492 

o.iose 

B 

1644 
772 

2202 

3368 

4427 

5641 

ig 

D 

1309 

2386 

3610 

5190 

Dl 

0.8204 

0.4626 

0.2666 

0.1764 

0.1219 

B 

1466 

2149 

3190 

4206 

5369 

20 

D 

097 
0.9666 

1236 

2163 

3268 

4690 

Dl 

0.6396 

0.3097 

0.2046 

0.1422 

B 

2047 

3038 

4006 

6104 

21 

D 

Dl 

B 

1121 

0 .6244 

1964 

1963 

0.3686 

2900 

2966 

0.2368 

3824 

4254 

0.1646 

4872 

22 

D 

Dl 

B 

1021 

0.7183 

1869 

1779 

0.4122 

2774 

2693 

0.2723 

3667 

3876 

0.1892 

4600 

23 

D 

934 

1628 

2464 

3546. 

Dl 

0  8208 

0.4710 

0.3112 

0.2102 

1 

B 

1791 

2668 

3605 

4460 

a 

•p4 

24 

D 

868 

1496 

2263 

8257 

s 

Dl 

0  9324 

1 

0.6361 

0.3635 

0.2460 

i. 

B 

2662 

3366 

4287 

aa 

25 
26 
27 

28 

D 

Dl 

B 

D 

Dl 

B 

D 

Dl 

B 

D 

Dl 

B 

1378 

0.6048 
2464 
1274 

0  6804 
2363 
1181 

0  7619 
2278 
1098 

0  8498 

2085 

0.3996 
3235 
1928 

0.4496 
8116 
1788 

0.6034 
3004 
1663 

0.6614 
2901 
1660 

3001 

0.2777 
4122 
2775 

0.3128 
8970 
2573 

0.3496 
3828 
2392 

0.3902 
8696 

29 

D 

2230 

Dl 

0.6238 

0.4334 

B 

2804 

3573 

30 

D 

1448 
0  6906 

2085 

Dl 

0.4798 

B 

3467 

31 

D 

Dl 

B 

1952 
0.6294 

3349 

32 

D 
Dl 

1832 
0.5823 

i 


1 
i 


SISIE  -  aurfaoed  one  nde  and  one  edgt. 
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Tablb  8w — ^Tabub  of  Sawm  Loaiw  and  Dbflbctionb  fob  Timbbb  Joists  with  Nominal 
Width  of  3  Inchbs,  Unifohmlt  Loaded,  Basbd  on  Maximum  Flexural 

Stress  of  1800  Lb.  per  Sq.  In. 


J 


\ 


Roucb  ttae 


3X6 


3X8 


3X10 


3X12 


3X14 


3X16 


3X18 


Surf  ac«d  aiae 
8181E« 

2HX5H 

2HX7H 

2HX9H 

2f4XllH 

2HX13H 

2H  X 15H 

2HX17H 

Section  modulus 

13.86 

25.78 

41.36 

60.61 

83.53 

110.11 

140.36 

I  HS 
\D1 


{ 


6 


7 


8 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


B 

Dl 

B 

D 

Dl 

HS 

B 

D 

Dl 

B 

D 

Dl 

HS 

B 

D 

Di 

HS 

B 

D 

Dl 

B 

D 

Dl 

HS 

B 

D 

Dl 

B 

D 

Dl 

HS 

B 

D 

Dl 

B 

D 

Dl 

HS 

B 

D 

Dl 

B 

D 

Dl 


3528 
0.0233 

3326 
0.0455 

2773 

2542 
0.0787 

2376 
1867 

0.1250 
2079 
1420 

0  1866 

1848 

1129 

0.2657 


1663 

915 

0.3643 

1512 

756 

0  4850 


1386 

635 

0.6299 


0.0310 
4812 
4419 

0.0493 
3867 
3625 

0  0735 

3437 

2865 

0.1047 

3093 
2320 

0.1437 
2812 
1918 

0.1912 

2578 

1612 

0.2481 


2380 

1373 

0.3156 

2210 

1184 

0.3941 

[      2065 

1031 

0  4850 

1934 

906 

0  5887 

0.0362 
6097 
5515 

0.0515 

4963 
4715 

0.0707 
4512 
3897 

0.0941 

4136 
3275 

0.1221 
3818 
2790 

0.1553 

3545 
2406 

0.1939 
3309 
2096 

0.2386 

3102 
1842 

0.2895 
2920 
1632 

0  3472 


0.0291 
7378 
7273 

0.0398 
6612 

0.0530 

6061 
5808 

0.0689 
5595 
4949 

0.0875 

5195 
4267 

0.1094 
4849 
3717 

0.1345 

4546 
3267 

0.1632 
4278 
2894 

0.1958 


0.0328 
8662 
8353 

0.0426 
7710 

0.0541 

7159 
6904 

0.0676 
6682 
6014 

0.0831 

6264 
5286 

0.1009 
5896 
4682 

0.1210 


0 .0357 
9947 
9438 

0.0446 
8809 

0.0549 

8258 
8001 

0.0666 
7772 
7087 

0 .0799 


0.0382 
11,228 
10,527 

0.0463 
9,908 

0  0555 


1 8181  £  "  turfaoed  one  ride  and  one  edge. 
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Table  8. — ^Tablb  of  Safb  Loads  and  DEniBCTioNs  for  Timbeb  Joists  with  Nominal 
Width  of  3  Inches,  Unifobmlt  Loaded,  Based  on  Maximum  Flsxural 

Stress  of  1800  Lb.  per  Sq  In. — {Continued) 


SiMs 

Rough  tise 

3X6 

3X8 

3X10 

3X12 

3X14 

3X16 

8X18 

Surfaced  sise 
SlSlE^  . 

2HX5H 

2HX7H 

2>iX9H 

2«X11H 

2HX13H 

2HX15H 

• 

2HX17H 

Section  modulus 

13.86 

25.78 

41.36 

60.61 

83.53 

110.11 

140.86 

B 

f      2758 

4041 

5568 

7341 

0850 

18  < 

D 

1455 

2582 

4177 

6322 

0008 

Dl 

< 

0.4124 

0.2324 

0.1437 

0.0949 

0.06S0 

B 

2612 

3828 

5275 

6954 

8866 

19^ 

D 

1306 

2317 

3748 

5673 

8166 

Dl 

1 

0.4849 

0.2733 

0.1689 

0.1116 

0.0775 

B 

2481 

3636 

5012 

6606 

8421 

20 

D 

1179 

2091 

3383 

5120 

7380 

Dl 

0.5655 

0.3188 

0.1971 

0.1302 

0.0004 

B 

3463 

4773 

6292 

8090 

21 

D 

1897 

3069 

4644 

6684 

1 

Dl 

1 

0.3690 

0.2281 

0.1507 

0.1047 

B 

3306 

4556 

6006 

7656 

22 

D 

1728 

2796 

4232 

6090 

Dl 

0  4244 

1 

0.2623 

0.1733 

0.1204 

B 

3162 

4358 

5746 

7838 

23 

D 

1581 

2558 

3872 

6673 

Dl 

1 

0  4849 

0.2997 

0.1980 

0.1376 

•** 

B 

3031 

4176 

5605 

7018 

24 

D 

1452 

2350 

3556 

5118 

a 

•  mm 

.Dl 

0.5510 

0.3405 

0.2250 

0.1663 

s 

B 

4009 

5285 

6787 

s 

25 

D 

2165 

3277 

4716 

OQ 

B 

0.3849 
3855 

0.2543 
5082 

0.1767 
6478 

26 

D 

Dl 

B 

1 

2002 

0.4329 

3712 

3030 

0.2860 

4894 

4361 

0.1987 

6388 

27 

D 

.Dl 
B     . 

1856 

10  4848 

3579 

2810 

0.3203 

4719 

4043 

0.3386 

6015 

28 

D 
B 

1       1726 
[  0  5407 

2612 

0.3573 

4556 

3760 

0.2483 

5808 

29 

D 
.Dl 

i 

2436 
0.3960 

3505 
0.2758 

B 

i 

4404 

5014 

30 

D 

2276 
0.4394 

8375 

0.3053 

5488 

31 

D 

Dl 

B 

3087 

0.8360 

5263 

32 

D 

1 

3870 

, 

Dl 

1 

1 

0.3708 

>  SISIE  ■>  surfaced  one  side  and  one  edge. 
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ULR  9. — Tabui  of  Satb  Ijoads  and  DniPLECTioNs  ton  Tubbb  Joiars  with  NoiIinal  Width 
or  4  iNCHia,  Umfohmlv  Loaded,  B.\9Ed  on  Maxiuou  Flexdbal 

Stress  Of  ISOOLe.  f£r  Sq.   In. 


4X4  4Xfl  4X8 


I    4xlO     I     *xli     I     4X1-1     I     4XJ0     I     4X18 


3HX3H  SHXSM  sUxTH  aKxOM.s^^xiiK  3KX13H  3MX15H  aKXiTH 


7.94       I     tB.l 


S3.M     I  113. SI        IM.ia        iei.4 


0  01  as 

4TflO 
4S8S 


0  irso 

4330 


>  BIBIE  -  aarfaMd  oi 
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Table  9. — Table  of  Safe  Loads  and  Deflecttonb  fob  Tiuber  Joibtb  with  Nominal  Width 

OF  4  Inches,  Uniformly  Loaded,  Based  on  Maximum  Flexubal 

Stress  of  1800  Lb.  peb  Sq.  In. — (Continued) 


sues 

Rough  Bixe 

4X4 

4X6 

4X8 

4X10 

4X12 

4X14 

4X16 

4X18 

Surface  sue 
SISIE^ 

3HX3H 

3HX5H 

3J4X7H 

3HX9H  3HX11H  3HX13H  3KX16H  3HX17H 

Section  modulus 

7  94 

10.12 

35.16 

56  41 

82.66 

113.91 

160.16 

191 .41 

B 

3982 

5835 

8041 

10699 

18611 

17 

D 

2225 

3947 

6386 

9664 

Dl 

0.2547 

0.1436 

0.0887 

0.0686 

0.0407 

b 

3760 

5510 

7594 

10010 

18760 

18 

D 

1985 

3521 

6695 

8620 

18406 

Dl 

0  3023 

0.1704 

0.1063 

0.0606 

0.0488 

B 

3563 

5221 

7194 

9484 

19089 

19 

D 

1782 

3160 

6112 

7737 

lllM 

Dl 

0  3554 

0.2004 

0.1239 

0.0818 

0.0660 

B 

3384 

4959 

6834 

9009 

11481 

20 

D 

1608 

2852 

4613 

0982 

10040 

Dl 

0.4146 

0.2337 

0.1445 

0.0966 

O.OOO 

B 

4724 

6509 

8680 

10088 

21' 

D 
B 

2587 

0  2706 

1      4509 

4184 

0.1673 

6213 

6330 

0.1106 

8190 

9116 
0.0768 
10440 

22 

D 

Dl 

B 

2357 

0  3111 

4313 

3813 

0.1923 

6943 

6770 

0.1271 

7834 

8806 

0.0688 
9986 

"g 

23 

D 

2156 

3488 

6280 

7698 

J 

Dl 

0  3556 

0.2198 

0.1462 

O.1009 

a 

B 

4133 

6696 

7606 

0670 

m 

I 

24 

D 

1980 

3204 

4849 

6878 

Dl 

0.4040 

0.2497 

0.1660 

0.1146 

s 

25 
26 
27 
28^ 

B 
D 
Dl 

• 

B 

D     . 

Dl 

B 

D 

Dl 

B 

D 

Dl 

B 

6468 
2952 

0  2822 
5257 
2730 

0  3175 
5063 
2631 

0  3555 
4882 
2354 

0  3965 

7208 
4469 

0.1866 
6930 
4132 

0.2099 
6674 
3831 

0.2349 
6436 
3662 

0.2620 

(      6214 
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^  BIB  IE  ■■  eurfaoed  one  side  and  one  edge. 
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STEEL  BEAMS  AND  GIRDERS 
By  Alfred  Wheeler  Roberts 

Beams  of  Insection  are  the  steel  beams  in  most  common  use.  In  beams  of  this  section 
the  greater  part  of  the  material  occurs  in  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  the  beam  and  where 
it  is  most  effective  in  resisting  bending.  Channels,  angles,  and  tees  are  used  only  to  meet  some 
special  condition.  Channels,  for  example,  are  not  as  economical  as  I-beams  and  require  more 
lateral  support  to  keep  them  from  buckling,  but  they  are  especially  suitable  for  use  as  lintels 
and  around  floor  openings. 

This  chapter  deals  only  with  simple  rolled  sections.  Plate  and  box  girders  are  treated  in 
another  chapter.  For  the  selection  of  sizes  of  steel  beams  see  Art.  1.  For  properties  of  steel 
sections,  see  Art.  26.     For  loads  supported  by  lintels,  see  Art.  29. 

16.  Coosiderations  in  the  Design  of  Steel  Beams. — Steel  beams  must  be  designed  to 
resist  bending,  shear,  sidewise  buckling  of  the  web,  lateral  buckling  of  the  compression  flange, 
and  excessive  flexure  or  deflection.  (For  derivation  of  formulas  and  for  terms  used,  see  "Simple 
and  Cantilever  Beams,''  Sect.  1.) 

16a.  Bending. — The  section  modulus  must  be  sufficient  so  that  the  external 
bending  moment  will  be  safely  resisted.  The  section  modulus  required  is  found  by  dividing 
the  bending  moment  in  inch  pounds  by  the  allowable  extreme  fiber  stress  in  pounds  per  square 
inch.     The  fiber  stress  usually  allowed  is  16,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

165.  Shear. — The  web  area,  obtained  by  multiplying  the  depth  of  beam  by  the 
thickness  of  web,  must  be  sufficient  for  the  beam  to  resist  the  maximum  shear  (see  Sect.  1, 
Art.  63d).     The  usual  allowance  for  shear  is  10,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

16c.  Buckling  of  Web. — The  tendency  of  the  web  to  buckle  or  crush  occurs 
over  the  supports  and  immediately  under  the  points  of  application  of  concentrated  loads. 
There  is  also  the  tendency  to  sidewise  buckling  near  the  ends  of  a  beam  due  to  the  inclined 
compressive  stress  referred  to  in  Sect.  1,  Art.  64.  With  I-beams  and  channels,  this  inclined 
compressive  stress  need  not  be  considered  in  any  ordinary  case  if  the  beam  is  made  amply 
strong  over  supports. 

Usually  if  a  beam  has  sufficient  section  modulus  to  take  care  of  the  bending  moment,  the 
web  is  sufficiently  strong  as  regards  shear  and  buckling.  The  exception  occurs,  however, 
where  the  span  is  short  and  the  load  heavy. 

The  Carnegie  Pocket  Companion  gives  the  following  formulas  for  safe  end  reaction  and 
safe  interior  load: 


R 


in  which 


W  =  p<( 


ai  + 


R  «  end  reaction. 
W  =  concentrated  load. 
(  —  web  thickness. 

a  —  distance  over  which  the  end  reaction  is  applied. 
a  I  "=  distance  over  which  the  concentrated  load  is  applied. 

p  =  19,000  —  173-,  but  never  greater  than  13,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

The  first  formula  applies  to  any  loading.  Whenever  the  end  reaction  or  concentrated  loads 
are  greater  than  determined  by  the  above  formulas,  then  either  a  beam  must  be  chosen  having 
a  greater  web  area,  or  the  web  of  the  beam  investigated  must  be  reinforced  by  stiffener  angles 
riveted  to  the  web  and  milled  top  and  bottom  to  bear  against  the  flanges.  It  is  usually  more 
economical  to  use  a  beam  with  greater  web  area  than  to  use  stiffeners. 

The  formula  for  p  given  above  is  based  on  the  column  formula  (19,000  —  100-,  maximum 

r 
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13,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.)  used  by  the  American  Bridge  Company  and  Carnegie's  Pocket  Companion 

d  ft* 

(see  Sect.  1,  Art.  97).     The  length  of  the  column  is  taken  as  s  and  r  =  \/t^.   Any  other  column 

formula  could  be  used,  such  as  the  formula  (16,000  —  70-,  maximum  14,000  lb.  per  aq.  in.) 
of  the  Am.  Ry.  Eng.  Assn.     Substituting  the  proper  values  for  L  and  r  in  this  formula,  we  have 

p  =  16,000  -  121^ 

The  formulas  for  R  and  W  above  given  assume  that  the  length  of  the  web  withstanding  direct 
compression  is  greater  than  the  distance  over  which  the  end  reaction  or  a  concentrated  load  is 
applied.  Some  authorities  consider  only  the  loaded  length  in  direct  compression  which  is 
obviously  on  the  safe  side. 

To  withstand  crippling  of  the  web  due  to  inclined  compressive  stress,  the  intensity  of  the 
vertical  shear  which  is  equal  to  the  intensity  of  this  compressive  stress,  must  be  kept  within  a 
safe  value,  otherwise  stiffcners  must  be  used  or  the  web  thickness  increased.  A  beam  may  be 
amply  secure  against  a  straight  shear  of  10,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  and  yet  not  have  sufficient  wd) 
area  to  be  safe  as  regards  web  buckling.  Assuming  the  inclined  compressive  stress  to  act  at 
45  deg.  with  the  neutral  axis  throughout  the  entire  depth  of  beam  and  using  the  American  Bridge 
(!k)mpany's  column  formula,  the  maximum  safe  unit  value  for  the  shear 

V  h 

^,  =  19.000  -  488^ 
at  t 

in  which  h  ==  the  distance  between  the  flange  fillets.     Using  the  A.  R.  E.  A.  formula 

V  h 

^,  =  16,000  -  342-, 
at  t 

The  Cambria  Steel  Handbook  gives 

V  12,000 


^  1500/« 
based  on  the  Gordon  column  formula. 

16rf.  Deflection. — In  some  cases  the  deflection  may  be  the  governing  feature  in 
selecting  a  suitable  section  for  a  beam,  instead  of  the  load  it  carries.  For  example,  a  beam 
may  deflect  sufficiently  to  crack  a  plastered  ceiling,  or  to  crack  a  marble  or  mosaic  floor,  because 
the  proportion  of  the  depth  of  the  beam  to  its  span  is  not  sufficient.  It  will  be  found  that  a  good 
workable  proportion  of  the  depth  of  a  beam  to  its  span,  where  excessive  deflection  is  to  be 
avoided,  is  that  the  depth  of  the  beam  should* not  be  less  than  ^20  of  the  span,  and  that  the 
deflection  should  not  exceed  >^60  of  the  distance  between  supports.  However,  where  the 
deflection  is  not  serious,  as  in  mills,  shops,  etc.,  it  is  good  practice  to  make  beams  )^4  of  the  span 
in  depth,  and  for  roof  purlins  of  mill  buildings,  yio  of  the  span  if  the  roofs  are  J^th  pitch  or 
steeper. 

16c.  Lateral  Support  of  Compression  Flange. — The  compression  flange  of  a 
beam  is  really  a  colunm  and  may  fail  by  buckling  laterally.  If  beams  arc  without  lateral  sup- 
port for  a  distance  exceeding  about  20  times  the  flange  width,  their  carrying  capacity  should  be 
reduced  in  accordance  with  table  to  be  found  in  most  any  steel  handbook.  Each  table  in 
common  u.se  is  based  on  some  one  of  the  column  formulas  (Sect.  1,  Art.  97)  making  due  allowance 
for  the  strengthening  action  of  the  web. 

A  formula  in  common  use  is  the  following  modified  Gordon  colunm  formula  used  in  Cambria: 

18,000 

p  =  


1  + 


;iooofe« 


in  which  p  —  allowable  stress  in  pounds  per  square  inch,  I  —  length  between  lateral  supports 
in  inches,  and  6  =  width  of  flange  in  inches.     When  p  =  10,000,  ^  =  19.37,  showing  that  lateral 
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bending  must  be  conaidered  in  beams  where  the  maximum  length  of  unsupported  compression 
flange  is  greater  than  about  20. 

In  most  cases  in  floor  framing  a  beam  is  braced  laterally  either  by  other  beams  framing 
into  it  or  by  the  floor  constmction  itself,  but  cases  do  arise  where  conditions  leave  a  beam  un- 
braced for  an  excessive  distance. 

17.  Multiple  Beam  Girders. — Two  or  more  beams  placed  side  by  side  and  connected  by 
means  of  bolts  and  scimratofs  are  used  where  a  single  beam  would  not  be  sufficient  to  carry 
the  loads  imposed,  where  there  is  not  sufficient  head  room  to  use  a  deep  member,  or  where  a 
wide  member  is  needed  either  to  give  sufficient  lateral  stiffness  or  to  provide  a  suitable  support 
for  a  wall.  The  separators  should  fit  closely  between  the  flanges  of  the  beams  and  should  be 
placed  at  the  support,  at  points  where  concentrated  loads  occur  and  at  regular  intervals  of  5  or 
6  ft.  along  the  beam  in  order  to  insure  that  the  beams  will  act  as  a  unit  both  vertically  and 
laterally. 

Gas-pipe  separators  should  not  be  used  in  this  typo  of  girder,  but  may  be  used  in  grillage 
beams  or  girders  which  are  to  be  filled  in  with  concrete.  The  cast-iron  separator  is  generally 
used  in  multiple  beam  girders,  but  owing  to  its  uncertainty  of  being  true  and  square,  it  is  better 
construction  to  use  built-up  steel  separators  or  diaphragms  made  up  of  plates  and  angles. 

If  the  loads  are  not  delivered  equally  to  each  member  of  a  multiple  girder,  each  member 
should  be  designed,  as  near  as  practicable,  to  take  its  specific  load  so  as  not  to  depend  any  more 
than  possible  upon  the  separators  equalizing  the  load.  A  good  example  of  this  is  a  spandrel 
section  made  up  of  two  members  carrying  a  wall  and  a  floor  load.  The  outer  member  should 
be  designed  to  carry  one-half  the  wall  load  and  the  inner  member  one-half  of  the  wall  load  plus 
all  of  the  floor  load.  This  will  give  less  chance  for  secondary  stresses  due  to  torsion  which  are 
impossible  to  calculate. 

18.  Beams  with  Cover  Plates. — It  is  sometimes  found  advantageous  to  reinforce  I-beams 
and  multiple  beam  girders  by  adding  cover  or  flange  plates  top  and  bottom.  Such  members 
should  be  figured  considering  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  total  net  section,  deducting  metal 
to  allow  for  rivet  holes  in  both  flanges.  If  rivets  are  carefully  staggered,  only  one-half  of  this 
number  need  be  deducted.  The  plate  should  be  riveted  with  sufficient  rivets  to  develop  the 
stress  in  the  cover  plate  beyond  the  point  where  the  plate  is  actually  needed.  For  method 
of  computing  rivets  connecting  cover  plates  to  flanges,  see  Art.  55.  The  length  of  flange  plates 
may  be  determined  in  the  same  manner  as  for  plate  girders  (see  Illustrative  Problem,  p.  185). 
It  is  sometimes  necessary  and  is  good  construction  in  the  case  of  a  girder  carrying  a  wall,  to 
run  the  top  flange  plate  the  full  length  of  the  girder,  to  make  an  even  surface  on  which  to  build 
the  wall. 

19l  Double-layer  Beam  Girder. — A  type  of  beam  girder  constructed  by  placing  one  beam 
on  top  of  the  other  and  riveting  the  top  flange  of  the  lower  beam  to  the  bottom  flange  of  the 
upper  beam  to  take  up  the  horizontal  shear,  will  be  found  a  very  effective  girder.  Flange  plates 
or  channels  can  be  riveted  to  the  extreme  flanges  of  the  beams  and  a  high  amount  of  efficiency 
can  be  developed  from  this  form  of  girder.  It  is  important,  however,  to  make  certain  that  the 
horizontal  shear  between  beams  is  properly  taken  care  of  by  the  rivets  and  that  the  web  is 
sufficient  to  withstand  buckling.  Although  not  usually  as  economical  in  material  as  a  plate 
girder  or  a  very  deep  beam,  it  will  prove  advantageous  to  use  when  deep  beams  and  plate  girder 
web  plates  are  not  readily  available.  The  cost  of  shop  work  on  this  type  of  girdei  is  a  great 
deal  lower  than  on  plate  girders. 

20.  Tie-beams. — A  tie  or  tension  beam  is  one  which  takes  transverse  stress  and  direct 
tension  at  the  same  time.  Probably  the  best  example  of  such  a  beam  is  a  bottom  chord  of  a 
truss  which  is  taking  tension  and  at  the  same  time  acting  as  a  beam — for  instance,  supporting  a 
ceiling  or  a  concentrated  load  between  panel  points. 

In  designing  a  member  of  this  kind  care  should  be  taken  that  the  extreme  tension  fibers 
are  not  over  stressed.  As  the  maximum  fiber  stress  cannot  be  calculated  directly,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  make  trials  with  several  sections  before  the  proper  section  can  be  determined.  The 
method  of  procedure  is  as  follows:  (1)  Calculate  the  bending  moment  in  inch-pounds  due  to  the 
beam  action,  (2)  select  a  member  for  trial  and  divide  the  bending  moment  by  the  section  modu- 
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lus  of  the  member  selected — the  result  gives  the  stress  per  square  inch  on  the  extreme  fiber  due 
to  bending,  (3)  divide  the  amount  of  tension  by  the  area  of  the  cross  section  of  the  member 
selected  for  trial — the  result  gives  the  stress  per  square  inch  due  to  tension,  and  (4)  add  these 
two  stresses.  If  the  sum  of  the  stresses  is  not  greater  than  the  allowable  stress  per  square  inch, 
the  member  is  acceptable.  If  the  member  does  not  fit  requirements,  another  section  should  be 
selected  and  the  calculations  repeated. 

21.  Strut-beams. — A  strut  or  compression  beam  is  one  which  is  subjected  to  combined 
compressive  and  transverse  stresses.  An  illustration  of  a  beam  of  this  kind  would  be  a  top 
chord  of  a  truss  subjected  to  direct  compression  and  also  taking  bending  due  to  a  concentrated 
load  between  panel  points.  Still  another  illustration  would  be  a  column  carrying  its  load  and 
taking  bending  due  to  wind  or  other  forces. 

A  member  of  this  type  can  be  designed  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  explained  above  for  tie- 
beams.     The  extreme  compression  fibers  should  be  investigated,  however,  instead  of  the  tension 
fibers.     The  column  formula  should  be  used  to  determine  the  maximum  allowable  fiber  stress. 
Another  analysis  of  this  type  of  beam  is  the  same  as  used  on  columns  which  take  axial  loads 

and  bending.  By  this  method  an  equivalent  axial  load  is 
computed  from  the  bending  moment  to  add  to  the  direct  load 
and  then  the  member  is  designed  as  a  column. 

The  method  of  procedure  is  as  follows:  (1)  Calculate  the 
bending  moment  in  inch-pounds  due  to  the  beam  action;  (2) 
select  a  member  for  trial;  (3)  multiply  the  bending  moment 
by  the  distance  from  the  neutral  axis  to  the  extreme  fiber  and 
divide  by  the  square  of  the  radius  of  gyration — the  result 
gives  the  equivalent  axial  load,  due  to  the  bending  on  the 
compression  fibers;  (4)  add  the  equivalent  and  direct  axial 
loads;  (5)  design  the  member  to  take  these  combined  loads 
using  the  column  formula. 

22.  Grillage  Beams. — Grillage  beams  are  beams  used 
under  columns  in  foundations  for  the  purpose  of  distributing 
the  column  loads  over  a  wide  foundation  bed.  Steel  beam 
grillages  are  made  up  of  one  or  more  layers  of  beams,  the 
layers  being  built  up  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  4. 

The  space  between  the  flanges  of  the  beams  should  not 
be  less  than  2}^  in.,  so  as  to  permit  the  proper  tamping  of  the 
concrete  in  which  all  grillage  foundations  should  be  incased. 
The  distance  between  the  flanges  should  never  exceed  3  times 
the  flange  width. 

Beams  should  be  provided  with  gas-pipe  separators  spaced  near  the  ends  and  immediately 
under  points  where  concentrated  loads  are  applied  in  order  to  insure  that  the  beams  will  act  as  a 
unit.  A  double  line  of  separators  should  be  provided  for  all  members  over  8  in.  in  depth.  Cast- 
iron  or  built-up  steel  separators  are  not  desirable,  as  they  break  up  the  continuity  of  the  concrete. 
Material  for  grillages  should  not  be  painted  as  the  concrete  is  a  preservative  against  rust  and 
corrosion,  and  the  concrete  will  bond  more  readily  to  an  unpainted  surface  of  steel. 

The  bearing  area  of  a  grillage  is  generally  taken  as  the  length  multiplied  by  the  out  to  out 
distance  of  the  extreme  flange  edge  providing  beams  are  to  be  encased  in  concrete.  Some  speci- 
fications and  building  codes  permit  the  above  width  plus  the  width  of  the  upper  outer  flanges 
on  both  sides,  on  the  basis  that  the  concrete  tamped  under  these  flanges  distributes  the  bearing 
to  the  concrete  adjacent  to  the  lower  outer  flanges. 

The  column  base  should  be  designed  so  that  the  load  will  be  distributed  in  direct  bearing 
to  the  webs  of  the  beams,  at  the  allow^able  unit  bearing  stress  for  steel  on  steel  which  usually 
means  that  stiflener  angles  must  be  used  on  the  bottom  of  the  cohimns  or  on  the  beam  webs. 
This  form  of  construction  can  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  a  rolled  steel  slab  of  the  proper  thickness 
to  distribute  the  loads  over  the  grillage  webs,  or  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  place  the  grillage  so 
that  suflicient  area  of  the  column  bears  directly  over  the  webs  of  the  grillage  beams  to  give  the 
required  bearing  area. 
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The  beams  in  a  steel  grillage  should  be  figured  for  bending,  shear,  and  buckling.  The 
buckling  due  to  direct  compression  in  a  lower  layer  is  likely  to  occur  where  the  web  of  the  upper 
grillage  bears  on  the  web  of  the  lower  grillage.  In  the  top  layer  the  tendency  to  buckling  comes 
from  the  direct  application  of  the  column  load.  Likelihood  of  the  web  buckling  due  to  inclined 
compressive  stresses  should  also  be  investigated  in  grillage  beams. 

Some  engineers  in  designing  grillages  consider  that  inasmuch  as  the  beams  are  incased  in 
concrete  and  held  together  with  separators,  that  the  webs  are  not  subject  to  buckling,  as  they 
are  braced  sideways  and  cannot  buckle.  With  this  assumption  the  webs  are  figured  for  bearing 
only,  using  the  allowable  unit  bearing  stress  for  steel  on  steel. 

As  channels  make  the  best  sections  to  resist  shear  and  buckling,  owing  to  their  thick  webs, 
4  channels,  placed  back  to  back  in  pairs,  which  are  capable  of  taking  the  shear  and  buckling, 
make  an  economical  design  for  the  upper  layer  of  a  grillage,  where  there  is  no  restriction  to  the 
dimensions  in  either  direction.  These  channels  should  be  developed  for  their  full  length  in 
bending. 

23.  Infonnation  Regarding  Illustrative  Problems. — Following  are  a  number  of  illustrative 
problems  pertaining  to  different  kinds  of  beams  and  girders.  (For  methods  of  computing  reac- 
tions, shear,  and  moment,  see  chapters  in  Sect.  1.)  Some  of  the  unit  working  stresses  may  not 
agree  with  those  which  are  allowable  for  certain  building  codes  or  specifications,  but  they  will 
tend  to  show  the  principles  explained  in  the  text  of  this  chapter  and  other  quantities  may  be 
substituted  to  suit  the  individual  problem  as  it  arises.  In  calculating  the  bending  moment 
and  section  modulus  of  different  problems,  it  will  be  found  much  more  convenient  to  compute 
moments  in  thousands  of  foot-pounds  and  multiply  by  three-fourths  (^)  to  obtain  the  section 
modulus.  The  illustrative  problems  following,  however,  are  worked  out  in  inch-pounds  for 
bending  moments,  but  the  aforesaid  method  will  be  found  a  big  saver  of  time  for  the  experienced 
engineer. 

mustratiTe  Problem. — Beam  with  a  Uniformly  DiatribtUed  Locui. — What  aise  beam  is  required  to  carry  a 
uniformly  distributed  load  of  1000  lb.  per  lin.  ft.  over  a  spao  of  18  ft.,  assuming  that  the  beam  is  sufficiently  braced 
laterally? 

Total  load    -   (18)  (1000)  -  18,000  lb. 


R^  ^  Rt''  1?|55  -  9000  lb. 


^^fOOOM?  perhnear  foof//^!^. 


'/8''<r 


OM 


_  (18.000)(18)(12)       .Oft  000  in  Ih  /?-  ^z- 

^ 8 *®®'°^  ^"^^'  9000lix  900001 

486.000 

*        "16:000       ^'^  F^o-  5- 

By  referring  to  a  table  of  pr<q>ertie8  of  beams  it  will  be  seen  that  a  10-in.  40-lb.I  has  a  section  modvlus  of  31.7; 
bat,  aa  a  12-in.  31.6-lb.I  has  a  section  modulus  of  36,  the  12-in.  beam  is  the  more  economical,  besides  being  more 
readily  obtained. 

The  beam  should  next  be  investigated  for  shear.     Area  of  cross  section  of  tiie  web  of  the  12-in.  beam  « (12) 

(0^1  -  4.2  sq.  in. 

9000 

-j-o    ■■  2142  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
4.« 

As  the  allowable  shearing  stress  is  10,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  this  section  is  ample  to  withstand  the  shear. 

This  problem  could  readily  be  solved  by  using  the  tables  of  safe  uniform  loads  for  I-beams  in  the  steel 

«*vyt         K/wiBt,  handbook. 

gpOfl^      I^^A  niiistrative  Problem.— Beam  With  ConeentraUd  Looda.— What  sise 

beam  will  be  required  to  carry  two  concentrated  loads  over  a  span  of 
18  ft.,  with  the  loads  spaced  as  shown  in  Fig.  67 

(7)(15,000)  +  (13)(12.000) 


18 


-  14.500  lb. 


PA                                                       ff    _  (5)(12,000)  -H  (11)(15,000)        ,„-^,. 
Fxa.  6.  ««  ■• jg "^  12,500  lb. 

The  p<Mnt  of  maximum  bending  moment  is  at  the  point  of  no  shear — that  is,  where  the  shear  changes  sign.     The 

point  of  maximum  bending  in  this  particular  case  will  be  at  the  right-hand  concentrated  load,  or  at  point  "A** 

shown  in  the  figure. 

If  -  (12,500)(7)(12}  -^  1.050,000  in.-lb. 
-        1.050.000       „. 

^  ■      16.000     ■  ^'^ 
By  referring  to  a  table  of  properties  of  beams  it  will  be  seen  that  a  15-in.  60-lb.I  has  a  section  modulus 
of  81.2  and  that  an  18-in.  65-lb.  I  has  a  section  modulus  of  88.4.     Since  the  18-in.  beam  is  of  leas  weight  besides 
developing  man  effieienoy,  it  will  be  used. 
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Area  of  cross  section  of  web  of  an  18-in.  55-lb.I  •  (18) (0.46)  •  8.3  sq.  in.     Maximum  shear  •■  14,600  lb. 
Therefore 

14.500 


8.3 


■■  1746  lb.  per  sq.  in. 


As  the  allowable  shearing  stress  is  10,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  this  section  is  satisfactory  for  shear. 

Illustrative  Problem. — Beam  With  Load  Concentrated  at  Center. — What  sise  beam  will  be  required  to  earry  a 
center  load  of  20.000  lb.  on  an  18-ft.  span? 

[««»&  «.-«..?5^.  10.000  lb. 


i 


M  -  (20000) (18)02)  .  ,^^^000  in.-Ib. 


noooAh /s'-c Ax^/ik  ^  -    16.000"     ®^* 

Fxa.  7.  By  referring  to  a  table  of  properties  of  beams,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  15' 

in.  60-Ib.I  has  a  section  modulus  of  81.2,  but  since  an  18-in.  55-Ib.  I 
develops  a  section  modulus  of  88.4,  it  is  more  economical  to  use  the  18-in.  section.  Investigating  for  shear  it  wiU 
be  found  that  the  18-in.  beam  has  an  area  of  web  cross  section  of  (18)  (0.46)  •  8.3  sq.  in.  The  maximum 
shear  -  10,000  lb.     Therefore 

10.000       ,,,^  .. 
^  »     -  1204  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

As  the  allowable  shearing  stress  is  10,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  this  section  is  ample  for  shear. 

This  problem  could  be  solved  by  using  the  tables  of  safe  uniform  loads  for  I-beams  given  in  the  steel  handbook. 

Illustrative  Vtohitm,— Cantilever  Beam. — What  sise  beam  will  be  required  to  safely  sustain  the  loads  showr 
in  Fig.  87 

To  asoertaip  /2a,  take  moments  about  R\  as  fellows:  f^'cX/m 


^-iXrOk      JDOOto     ^(W8A 


«        (5000)(7)  +  (12,000)(18)       ,o  ^rv7  IK 

To  find  /2i,  take  moments  about  Ri,  or  •  ^/ayy^ 

fi.  -  (12.000)(5)  -  (MOOXO)  _  23„  ,^  p,„    8 

As  a  beam  must  be  in  equilibrium,  the  sum  of  the  loads  must  be  equal  to  the  algebraic  Rum  of  the  reactions  and 
it  will  be  seen  from  the  diagram  that  in  order  for  the  forces  to  balance  there  must  be  a  downward  force  at  Ri  of 
2307  lb.  to  resist  the  uplift  st  that  point. 

The  maximum  bending  moment  occurs  at  support  As,  or 

M  -  (12,000)  (5)  (12)  -  720,000  in.-lb. 
720.000 

^  ■  Teiooo  ■  ^^ 

By  referring  to  a  table  of  properties  cf  besms  it  will  be  seen  that  a  15-in.  42-lL.I  has  a  section  modulus  of  58.0  and 
will  satisfy  the  bending. 

The  maximum  shear  of  12,000  lb.  occurs  immediately  beyond  the  support  of  the  cantilever  i>ortion.     A  154n. 
42-lb.I  has  a  web  area  of  (15)  (0.41)  «  6.15  sq.  in.     Therefore 

12.000 


6.15 


1051  lb.  per  sq.  in. 


}Odo/b\ff 


It  is  evident  that  the  section  is  satisfactory  ss  regards  shear. 

The  web  should  be  investigated  for  buckling  to  sscertain  how  much  bearing  it  should  have  on  the  supporting 
column  at  Rt.     Using  the  fcrmuls 

p  -  16.000  -  121  J 

itO00fb\    '^*"**»^  from  Art.  16c,  and  sssuming  only  the  loaded  length  in  direct  compression 

"^  pta  ^  R%^  19.307  lb. 

p  -  16.000  -  ^ot/^U  11.670 

Fig.  9.  „ 19:l^07__  =  4  1  in 

"       (11.670)(0.41)       *•'  *   • 

Illustrative  Problem. — Tie  Beam. — Design  the  member  AB  in  Fig.  9  to  carry  a  concentrated  load  of  12,(X)G  lb. 
as  shown,  and  to  take  simultaneously  a  tensile  stress  of  50.000  lb. 
The  bending  moment  due  to  the  concentrated  load 

M  -  ("•«q«H6)(12)  _  2,e.ooo  i«.-lb. 

For  trial,  select  a  section  composed  of  two  10-in.  15-lb.  channels  which  have  a  total  5  of  26.8.     Then  the  stress  on 
the  extreme  fiber  due  to  bending  will  be 

/,  .  ^—^  -  8059  lb.  per  sq.  in. 


I*—— — a-o' — - — A 
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The  streM  per  equare  inoh  due  to  tenaion  will  be  the  streae  divided  by  the  area  of  the  aeetion,  or 

ft  -      *2    "  *^*  ***•  P®""  •*>•  ^* 
Then  the  total  atreaa  on  the  extreme  tenaion  fiber  will  be 

/i  +  /s  -  13,664  lb.  per  aq.  in. 

Therefore  the  member  aeleoted  ia  aatiafactory. 

Care  muat  be  taken  that  there  ia  no  metal  taken  from  the  aeetion  due  to  punching  at  the  center  where  the 
•treaa  ia  a  maximum  aufficient  to  reduce  the  aeition  to  the  point  of  overatreesing  the  member.  At  the  enda  cf  ABt 
the  bending  moment  ia  aero,  ao  the  net  aeetion  at  these  points  will  only  have  the  direct  tensile  stress  to  take  care  of. 

mustrative . Problem.— i£{<ni/  Beam. — What  aiie  member  will  be  required  to  carry  a  concentrated  load  of  10.000 
lb.  at  the  center  of  a  apan  of  8  ft.  and  take  a  direct  compreaaive  atreaa  of  20.000  lb. 7 

V  -  (">-°«>H8)(12)  _  2^000  i„  .,b. 

For  trial  aelect  a  aeetion  compoaed  of  two  9-in.  13H-lb.  channels  each  of  which  haa  a  radius  of  gyration  about  the 
principal  horizontal  axia  of  3.40  and  an  area  of  7.78  aq.  in.  » 

Uaing  the  A.  R.  E.  A.  column  formula  ' 

p  -  16.000  -  70  - 

the  member  ia  found  to  carry  as  a  column  14.110  lb.  per  sq.  in. — that  is, 

p  -  16,000  -  70  ^  -  14.110  lb.  per  aq.  in.  Fxa.  10. 

Aa  the  maximum  compreaaion  in  a  column  is  limited  by  the  formula  uaed  to  14,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  the  column  will 
safely  carry  (7.78)  (14,000)  •  108.920  lb.  The  amount  to  be  added  to  the  direct  compreaaion  due  to  bending  ia 
(aee  Art.  21). 

(240.000)(4.5)  _R«-fto,H 

(3749)i ^'^^  ^^- 

The  aum  of  the  direct  and  equivalent  axial  loads  is 

20.000  +  88.660  -  108.660  lb. 

Therefore  the  member  selected  is  satisfactory. 

lUuatrative  Problem. — Single  Layer  OriUage. — What  aixe  grillage  will  be  required  tb  carry  a  10-in.  H-oolumn 
with  a  load  of  200.000  lb.  and  an  allowable  bearing  preaaure  on  the  foundation  of  20^000  lb.  per  aq.  ft.  7 
The  area  required  to  distribute  the  load  over  the  foundation  is 

200.000       ,^ 
20:000    -  ^^  »^-  '*• 
.\aauming  that  the  grillage  is  properly  incaaed  in  concrete,  the  webs  will  not  be  figured  for  buckling — only  for  shear 
and  bearing.     A  grillage  of  thia  kind  can  be  placed  under  an  H-column  so  that  the  greater  part  of  the  column  ahaft 
bears  directly  on  the  webs  of  the  grillage.    The  longitudinal  distribution  of  the  column  load  will  be  the  width  of  the 

column  flange  plus  twice  the  thickness  of  the  base  plate  (10  +  2  « 
12),  assuming  the  load  to  be  distributed  at  an  angle  of  45  deg. 
beyond  the  edge  of  the  column  shaft.  Figuring  bearing  of  steel  on 
steel  at  20.000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  the  direct  bearing  area  required  ia 


rstx 


I 


^  ^  ♦n  200.000    ,^ 

10  aq.  in. 


gjf        t         ♦q  20.000 

^  j^y*  ^jA  Aa  the  length  ia  already  determined  as  12  in.,  the  thickneaa  required 

for  each  web  ia 

Fio.  11.  (T2)(4)  "  °^^® 

assuming  4  channela.     Considering  the  width  of  the  grillage  distributing  to  the  foundation  to  be  OH  +  (4)  (3)  • 
21M  in-  (Me  Art.  22)  and  as  an  area  of  10  sq.  ft.  or  1440  sq.  in.  is  needed,  the  length  of  the  grillage  will  be 

2|-c  "  67  m.     Then 


1.375.000 


"  ~  (T6,000)(4)       ^^'^ 
Aa  the  point  of  maximum  ahear  occura  at  the  edge  of  the  base  plate,  the  total  maximum  ahear 

V  -  gg^ggg  «^ -"- 82.088  lb. 
67  2 

Then  the  amount  of  area  required  in  the  web  of  each  member 

82.088  „„. 

"  -  (Tuiaooo)  -  ""^  •'•  •"• 

Therefore  eaeh  of  the  4  channeia  should  have  the  following  propertiea 

Section  modulus  »  21.4 
Web  thickness  -  0.208  in. 
Web  area  ■•  2.05  sq.  in. 
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By  referring  to  a  table  of  properties  of  channels,  a  12-in.  20H-Ib.  channel  is  found  to  have  a  section  modulus  of  21.4, 
a  web  thickness  of  0.28  in.  and  a  web  area  of  (12)  (0.28)  -  3.36  sq.  in.  Therefore  this  aeetion  will  meet  all 
requirements. 

Illustrative  Problem.— DouU«  Layer  GriUaoe.—Whekt  sise  grillage  will  be  required  to  carry  a  14-iii.  H-«olumn 
with  a  load  of  400.000  lb.,  the  allowable  bearing  pressure  on  the  foundation  being  15,000  lb.  per  aq.  ft.?  As  the 
assumption  will  be  made  that  there  are  no  limitations  on  the  dimensions  of  this  grillage,  the  first  step  if  to  aelert  a 
section  for  the  top  layer  as  explained  in  the  preceding  problem.  It  is  found  that  four  12-in.  26-lb.  oAanneb  viD 
safely  resist  the  bearing  and  shear  and  will  safely  develop  a  length  of  46  in. 

The  length  of  the  lower  layer  is  determined  as  follows: 

400,000  ^  ^^ 

-  6.96,  say  7  ft. 


"fBcaepfafiL 


(15,000)  (3.83) 
Then  the  total  bending  moment  on  the  lower  grillage 

r400.000\  /84 


M 


(-^)(^_e.5)-2. 


900,000  in..lb. 


^KT- 


Fxa.  12. 


Assuming  that  the  lower  grillage  is  composed  of  5  beams  plaoed  on  10- 
n.  centers 

2.900.000 


S  - 


36.25 


(16,000)(5) 

By  referring  to  a  table  of  properties  of  beams,  a  12-in.  40-lb.  I  is  found  to  have  a  section  modulus  of  44.8  and  there- 
fore will  be  satisfactory  for  bending. 

The  shear  on  each  beam 

„       400.000    (84  -  19) 


(5)  (84) 


-  30,940  lb. 


Since  the  section  will  develop  (12)  (0.4G)  (10.000)  -  55,200  lb.,  it  is  satisfactory  for  shear. 

The  amount  of  bearing  area  required  of  steel  on  steel  to  take  the  load  from  the  webs  of  the  upper  Ia>er  to  the 

webs  of  the  lower  layer  is 

400,000       «„ 
-Tj^r-A-n.^   =  20  sq.  in. 
20,000 

Therefore  at  each  point  of  the  ten  intersections  of  the  two  layers  there  should  be  2  sq.  in.     The  webs  of  the  upper 
layer  have  (2)  (0.39)  (5.25:t  "  ^09  sq.  in.  and  the  webs  cf  the  lower  layer  (0.46)  (2)  (3.05)  -  2.80  sq.  in. 

As  all  conditions  aie  satisfied,  the  five  12-in.  40-lb. I's  w^ill  be  satisfactory  for  the  lower  grillage. 

Illustrative  Problem. — Beam  Reinforced  viih  Flange  Plates. — What  load  uniformly  distributed  will  a.24-iB. 
80-Ib.  I-beam  carry  if  the  span  is  40  ft.  and  a  10  X  H-io-  cover  plate  is  riveted  to  each  flange? 

The  first  thing  to  determine  )s  the  net  moment  of  inertia  about  axis  X-X  and  from  that  the  section  modulus 
of  the  section  in  question.     The  allowance  made  for  a  rivet  hole  is  for  a  hole  H  in-  mere  in  diameter  than  the'diam- 
eter  of  rivet — that  ia,  "^i  in.  for  a  H-in.  rivet. 
I  of  24-in.  80«lb.  I-beam 


I  of  two  10  X  H-in. 


lib 


(Area  of  two  10  X  >^-in.  plates)  (12.25)« 

Area  of  1  rivet  hole  »  (0.875) (1.37)  -  1.20  sq.  in. 

(0.875)(1.37)»(4)  ,       Q    *    ,    A^   «,  X 
-^—  (see  Sect.  1,  Art.  61c) 


I  of  4  rivet  holes  »■ 

(4)(1.20)(11.81)' 


12 


-  2087.9 

0.208 

-  1500.625 
3588.733 


0.748 

668.444 
669.192 


Net  I  -  2919.541 
2919.541 


Fio.  13. 


S  - 


12.5 


-  233.56 


Then  the  safe  load  which  this  section  is  capable  of  supporting  including  the  weight  of  the  girder  will  be 

(233.56)  (16.000)  (8) 


(40)(12) 


62.283  lb. 


FlQ.  14. 


Illustrative  Problem. — A  Spandrd  or  Wall  Girder. — What  section  of  wall  girder 
with  span  of  25  ft.,  will  be  required  to  carry  a  uniformly  distributed  floor  load  td 
17.000  lb.  applied  from  one  side  of  the  girder  only  and  in  addition  to  carry  a  wall 
load  of  48,000  lb.  equally  distributed  over  both  members  (Fig.  14)? 

The  member  on  the  side  carrying  the  floor  load  should  be  designed  to  carry  ths 
floor  load  and  one-half  the  wsll  load,  or 

M 


(*1'«^^(2^>(^?^.  1,537,500  in.-lb. 


8 
1,637.500 


96  09 


16,000 

A  20-in.  65-lb.I  has  a  section  modulus  of  117  and  is  therefore  selected. 

The  maximum  shear  is  one-half  the  load  or  20,500  lb.     As  the  area  of  the  web  of  a  20-in.  65-lb.  I-beam  -  (20) 
(0.5)  -  10  sq.  in.,  the  web  is  good  for  (10)  (10,000)  -  100,000  lb.,  which  is  ample. 
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The  membwr  o«rryixig  one-ludf  oi  the  wall  only  or  24*000  lb.  will  have  a  moment  of 

M  -  <'*-°«»<g»>(">  -  900.000  in.4b. 

O 

A  15-in.  42-lb.I  has  a  aeotion  modulue  of  68.0  and  is  the  section  selected. 

The  maximum  shear  equals  one-half  the  load,  or  12,000  lb.  The  web  of  a  15-in.  42-lb.  I  b  good  for  (15)  (0.41) 
(10.000)  -  61.500  lb. 

By  proportioning  members  in  a  double-beam  girder  by  this  method,  it  will  carry  the  loads  applied  most  directly 
to  the  members  in  the  most  efficient  manner.     Separators  should  be  provided  as  specified  in  Art.  17. 

lUustratiYe  Problem. — A  DoubU-layer  Beam  CHrder. — ^What  load  uniformly  distributed  will  a  double-layer 
beam  girder  carry  which  is  composed  of  two  18-in.  56-lb.  I-beams  and  has  a  span  of  50  ft.,  assuming  that  the 
member  is  properly  braced  laterally? 

The  first  step  is  to  find  the  inertia  of  the  combined  section  and  from  that  the  section  modulus  about  axis  x-^, 

I  of  the  two  beams      -  1591.2 
(31.86)(9)»         -  2580.66 


Total  I  -  4171.86 

g      4171.86 

^"""18" 

Then  the  safe  eanying  capacity  is 


8  -  11^  .  231.77 


(231.77)(16.000)r8) 
(12)(50) 


-  49,444  lb.  Fio.  15. 


The  web  is  capable  of  taking  (36)  (0.46)  (10,000)  «  165,600  lb.  in  shear.     The  maximum  shear  on  the  girder 

4Q444 
is  but  5^^  -  24.722   lb. 

The  next  consideration  is  the  riveting  of  the  two  beams  together.  The  maximum  spacing  at  the  ends  of  beam 
should  be  such  that  there  would  be  sufficient  rivets  in  a  length  equal  to  the  depth  of  the  girder  to  take  the  hori- 
sontal  shear.  The  horisontal  shear  is  equal  in  intensity  to  the  vertical  shear  at  any  point  and  varies  from  a  maxi- 
mum at  the  ends  to  sero  at  the  center  of  the  span.  Since  the  maximum  shear  ■■  24,722  lb.,  then  the  rivets  at  the 
ends  should  be  spaced,  awsuming  two  lines  of  K'in*  diam.  rivets  with  an  allowable  shearing  stress  of  4420  lb.  per 
rivet, 

2«l^»«>  -  12.8  in.  on  cent«.. 

As  this  theoretaoal  rivet  spacing  is  not  practical,  the  girder  should  have  rivets  spaced  for  a  distance  at  the  ends 
equal  to  about  the  depth  of  girder  at  not  moie  than  3  in.  on  centeis.  The  rivet  spacing  throughout  the  remainder 
of  the  girder  should  not  be  more  than  6  in.  on  centers. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  section  modulus  of  this  girder  (231.77)  is  an  increase  of  31  %  over  the  same  two 
beams  if  they  were  placed  side  by  side. 

CAST-IRON  LINTELS 
Bt  Alfbed  Wheeler  Roberts 

Lintels  made  of  cast  iron  are  not  extensively  used  in  present-day  construction,  but  can  be 
used  to  good  advantage  on  certain  kinds  of  structures.  For  spanning  openings  where  a  flat 
soffit  is  desirable  and  no  plastering  is  needed,  and  also  for  use  over  store  fronts  where  cast-iron 
columns  are  employed,  lintels  of  cast  iron  make  a  good  practical  form  of  construction  and  can  be 
fluted  on  the  outside  face  or  otherwise  ornamented. 

On  account  of  the  many  chances  of  imperfections  in  a  casting,  such  as  blow  holes  and  cracks 
due  to  uneven  cooling  of  the  elementary  portions  of  the  lintel,  cast  iron  is  not  the  most  depend- 
able metal  to  be  used  in  an  important  structural  member.  In  any  piece  of  cast  iron  there  is 
always  an  internal  initial  stress  produced  during  the  process  of  cooling,  and  since  this  stress  is 
an  unknown  quantity,  it  can  only  be  assumed  as  being  counteracted  by  the  factor  of  safety 
allowed  in  choosing  the  working  stresses. 

Cast-iron  lintels  should  be  thoroughly  inspected  for  cracks  and  blow  holes  before  they  are 
painted,  as  these  defects  can  be  easily  hidden  by  filling  in  cracks  and  holes  and  painting  over 


I 
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84.  General  Proportions. — The  width  of  the  bottom  flange  should  be  made  equal  to  the 
width  of  the  wall  that  is  to  be  carried,  or  if  it  is  desirable  or  necessary  to  fireproof  the  lintel,  it 
can  be  made  several  inches  less  than  the  wall  width  to  allow  for  the  fireproofing. 

The  web,  or  stem  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  should  be  made  deep  enough  to  prevent  a  deflee- 
tion  which  would  cause  the  wall  to  crack  or  open  up  joints  in  the  brick  courses. 

When  the  bottom  flange  is  sufficiently  wide,  it  is  desirable  to  cast  brackets  at  the  center  of 
the  lintel,  as  shown  in  Fig.  16,  in  order  to  give  lateral  stiffness  to  the  lintel  and  brace  the  stan 
which  is  taking  compression. 

Lintels  with  two  or  three  webs  should  have  a  vertical  cross  piece  cast  at  each  end  connect- 
ing the  webs.     Where  lintels  are  to  be  used  over  more  than  one  span,  the  ends  of  abutting  lintds 

should  be  bolted  together. 

26.  Working  Stresses. — Cast  iron  to  resist  bend- 
ing in  compression  should  be  figured  at  16,000  lb.  per 
-,  sq.  in.  at  the  extreme  fiber.     To  resist  bending  in 

tension  it  should  be  figured  at  3000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  at 
the  extreme  fiber.     The  shearing  stress  should  not  exceed  3000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

26»  Form  of  Cross  Section. — The  cross  sections  commonly  used  for  cast-iron  lintels  are 
shown  in  Figs.  17,  18,  19,  and  20.  The  ideal  condition  in  designing  a  cast-iron  lintel  from  a 
strictly  theoretical  and  economical  standpoint  is  when  the  metal  in  compression  is  stressed  up  to 
the  same  proportion  of  the  allowable  stress  as  the  metal  in  tension.  This,  however,  is  very 
seldom  possible  due  to  local  conditions  generally  fixing  the  width  of  the  flange  and  the  span  fixing 
the  web  or  stem  depth.  The  ideal  condition,  also,  would  make  the  thickness  in  the  stem  metal 
vary  so  much  from  the  thickness  of  the  flange  metal,  that  there  would  be  the  tendency  for  the 
metal  to  crack  in  cooling  at  a  point  where  they  join  together.  It  is  therefore  advisable  to 
keep  the  metal  thicknesses  uniform  throughout. 

J„  LJ  JJ.  LJJ 

FiQ.  17.  FiQ.  18.  Fia.  19.  Fio.  20. 

27.  Shear. — In  beveling  the  stem  of  a  lintel,  it  should  not  be  beveled  so  much  that  it  ^ ill 
not  allow  sufficient  web  area  at  the  edge  of  the  end  supports  to  take  the  shear.  The  outstanding 
legs  of  the  bottom  flange  should  not  be  considered  as  taking  the  end  shear. 

28.  Bending. — The  maximum  depth  of  the  lintel  need  only  be  maintained  as  far  as  it  is 
needed  to  take  the  maximum  bending  moment.  The  stem  can  be  beveled  toward  each  end  with- 
out impairing  the  strength  of  the  lintel,  as  shown  in  Fig.  16.  If  the  load  is  applied  as  a  uniform 
load,  the  bending  moment  will  vary  as  a  parabola  and  to  be  theoretically  correct  the  top  of  the 
stem  of  the  lintel  should  vary  as  a  parabolic  curve;  but  as  a  straight  bevel  is  more  simple  to 
cast,  it  can  be  made  so,  providing  the  stem  docs  not  become  less  at  any  point  than  is  required 
to  give  the  proper  resistance  to  bending. 

29.  Loads  Supported. — In  determining  the  loads  imposed  on  lintels,  the  floor  loads,  if 
any  are  carried  on  the  wall  supported,  should  be  taken  into  account. 

If  the  wall  is  solid  with  no  window  openings  above  the  lintel,  the  wall  will  arch  and  carry 
a  great  deal  of  the  load  to  the  adjoining  wall  which  supports  the  lintel  without  engaging  the 
lintel.  The  portion  for  which  the  lintel  should  be  designed  would  be  a  triangle  whose  base  will 
be  the  span  of  the  opening  and  whose  height  will  be  one-half  of  the  span.  This  is  only  true 
when  the  adjoining  wall  is  sufficient  to  take  the  resultant  thrust  due  to  the  arch  effect. 

If  the  wall  over  the  lintel  has  window  openings  with  piers  resting  immediately  over  the 
lintel,  the  amount  of  wall  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  delivered  to  the  lintel,  must  be  taken  into 
account. 

Each  individual  case  must  stand  on  its  own  merits  and  the  lintel  designed  accordingly. 
If  the  loads  are  underestimated,  it  will  cause  a  deflection  sufficient  to  crack  the  walls  and  create 
a  permanent  damage  to  the  building  which  would  be  hard  to  remedy. 
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IDttStntlve  Probtem. — ^What  load  wUl  the  lintel  abown  in  Fig.  21  carry  on  a  12-ft.  span? 

The  location  of  the  neutral  axis  A- A  through  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  section  should  first  be  determined. 
To  do  this  take  moments  of  the  areas  of  each  elementary  section  about  line  B-B  and  divide  by  the  total  area  of  the 
section  (see  Sect.  1.  Art.  44): 

(7)(1)(3.6)  -    24.5 
(12)  (1)  (7.6)  -    90.0 

114.6 

m^  -  6.02  in.  below  line  B-B 

or  1.98  in.  above  line  C-C 

Having  determined  the  location  of  the  neutral  axis,  the  next  step  is  to  determine  the  moment  of  inertia  (see  Sect. 
1.  Art.  Olc): 

(1)(7)» 


12 

(12)(1)» 
12 


28.58 


-      1.00 


(7)(2.62)«   -     44.45  j, 

(12)(1.48)«  -    26.28  ^       TT  3 

1  -  100.31  ^^      I  T 

The  seotion  modulus  or  moment  of  resistance  of  the  section  ^j         g.—ij^^  ^| 

.  100.31  .  50  ftfi  .  (Tr)(12)(12)  U     ^     Ji^ 

^  "  T9r  "  ^^'^  "  (8)  (3000)  r-^—H 

Then  Fio.  21. 

--       (50.66)(3000)(8)       ^ ._  .. 

^ (12)(l2j ^^^  ^^- 

Therefore  the  section  in  question  will  carry  8443  lb.  uniformly  distributed  ever  s  span  of  12  ft. 

DlnstnitiTe  Problem. — Determine  the  safe  uniform  losd  that  the  lintel  shown  in  Fig.  22  is  capable  of  carrying 
on  a  span  of  10  ft. 

The  location  of  tiie  neutral  axis  line  A' A  should  first  be  determined : 

(2)  (7)  (1)  (3.6)  -    49 
(16)  (1»      (7.6)  -  120 

169 

^  -  6.63  in.  below  Une  B-B 

or  2.37  in.  above  line  C-C 


To  find  the  moment  of  inertia: 


(2)(1)(7)« 

12 
(16)(1)» 


57.16 


1.33 


12 

(2)(7)(2.13)«   -  63.42 

(16)(1.87)«    -  55.84 

/     -  177.76 


Fig.  22.  Then 


177.75  (Tr)ri0)(12) 

2.87.  "  '^"'     (8)  (3000) 

(75)(3000)(8)  .  ,.nnnih 
^  -       (10)(12)       -  ^^'^  ^^- 


Therefore  the  section  in  question  wUl  carry  15,000  lb.  uniformly  distributed  over  a  span  of  10  ft. 

It  ahould  be  noted  that  the  least  moment  of  resistance  cr  section  modulus  is  obtained  by  investigating  the 
extreme  tension  fiber,  or  by  dividing  the  moment  of  inertis  by  the  distance  from  the  neutrsl  sxis  to  the  bottom. 

The  bending  moments  of  lintels  should  be  figured  the  same  as  any  other  beam  and  is  dependent  upon  the  way 
the  load  Is  applied  to  the  lintel. 

The  section  modulus  required  to  resist  a  bending  moment  in  tension  is  determined  by  dividing  the  moment 
in  ineh-pounds  by  3000  lb.  which  is  the  allowable  stress  on  the  extreme  fiber  in  tension. 

The  compression  side  of  an  ordinary  lintel  seotion  is  generally  much  stronger  than  required  and  therefore  does 
not  usually  have  to  be  investigated.     The  question  of  shear,  however,  should  be  considered. 

80.  Table  of  Strength  of  Cast-iron  Lintels. — ^The  accompanying  table  gives  the  section 
modulus  of  various  lintel  sections  and  will  cover  most  any  requirement  for  the  usual  wall 
thicknesses.     Some  special  widths  may  be  determined  by  interpolation. 

Hie  poeition  of  the  stem  on  a  flange  does  not  alter  the  resistance  of  a  lintel  to  bending. 
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Use  in  Design  op  Cast-iron  Lintels 

Moment  of  Resistance  of  Various  Lintel  Sections 
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RBINFORCBD  CONCRBTB  BEAMS  AND  SLABS 

By  W.  J.  Knight 

81.  Flexure  Formulas. — Assumptions  as  a  basis  for  calculations : 

1.  Within  the  elastic  limit  of  the  steel,  a  plane  section  before  bending  remains  a  plane  after  bending. 

2.  The  unit  stresses  in  the  concrete  in  compression  vary  as  the  ordinates  to  a  straight  line. 

3.  No  tension  exists  in  the  concrete. 

4.  Within  the  elastic  limit  of  the  steel  the  adhesion  between  the  concrete  and  steel  is  perfect. 

5.  No  initial  stresses  exist  in  the  concrete  and  steel  due  to  the  concrete  setting  and  to  contraction  or  expansion 
from  temperature  variations. 

6.  Modulus  of  elasticity  of  concrete  is  constant. 

7.  Calculations  are  made  with  reference  to  working  stresses  and  safe  loads. 

Although  the  above  assumptions  are  not  in  exact  accordance  with  experimental  data,  they  are 
sufficiently  accurate  and  insure  simplicity  in  making  calculation.  The  formulas  follow 
(see  Fig.  23  and  Notation  in  Appendix  A) : 

Position  of  neutral  axis  

*  -  V2pn  +  {jm)*  -  pn  (1) 

Arm  of  resisting  couple 

Balanced  value  for  ratio  h 


y-1-^* 


(2) 


ft- 


8ie«l  ratio  for  balanced  reinforoement 


^-ii 


(3)     HmMeAi 


c  --— 1  At' 


P  - 


H 


7:(n^.+o 


(4) 


Fza.  23. 


or 


^^  bd   "2/, 


When  orer-reinforoed,  the  resisting  moment  depends  on  the  concrete  and  its  value,  then,  is 


or 


M*  -  77-.*  or/« 


2M 


kjbd* 

When  under-reinforoed,  the  resisting  moment  depends  on  the  steel  and  its  value,  then,  is 

M,  -  pA;(W«)  =  AAJd 


or 


PftJ  AMjd 


/.  - 


2M 
kjbd* 


2pf. 
h 


Unit  compressive  stress  in  concrete 

Unit  tenaile  stress  in  steel 

M 

U  JT  ■■  T^*  then  the  value  of  J?  in  terms  of  steel  stress  is 


M 


n(l  -  ifc) 


/.  - 


M 


Add 

la  tenns  of  concrete  stress,  value  of  J?  is 

^  -  ^.  -  HA*;  -  HM(i  -  I-) 


(5) 
i5A) 

(6) 
(fiA) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 


Illtistxmtive  Problem. — ^Find  the  values  of  p  and  k  so  that  a  beam  or  slab  will  be  of  equal  strength  in  tension 
and  ecmpression.     Assume  /•  —  16,000,  /«  "•  700  lb.  per  sq.  in.  and  n  «  12. 
SobaUtuting  values  in  (4) 


P  - 


16.000/    16.000 


0.00753 


o.uuu/    io.uim      ,      \ 

700    V(12)(700)  "^  V 

*  -  V'(2)(0.00763K12)  +  (0.00763)  «(12)«  -  (0.00753)  (12)  -  0.344 

With  tliia  combination  of  values  for  /•  and  fe  and  with  n  assumed  at  12,  the  steel  (or  M»)  will  control  in  any  case 
wfaaa  k  is  less  than  0l344  and  the  concrete  (or  Mt)  will  control  when  k  is  greater  than  this  value. 
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When  Mt  controls  and  is  known  for  any  combination  of  unit  stresses,  the  resisting  moment 
Mt  can  be  found  for  any  other  combination  of  unit  stresses  (n  and  k  remaining  the  same)  by 
proportioning  the  two  values  of /•  and  multiplying  the  known  value  of  Bit  by  the  proportional 
increase  or  decrease.     This  holds  true  when  the  steel  controls  in  any  two  cases. 

niaitnitive  Problem.— A  4H-in.  elab  with  d  -  3H  io*.  'Af-  0.28  sq.  in.  per  foot  width,  p  -  aOOST  tad  k  * 
0.358,  has  a  mcment  M,  -  13,810  in.-Ib.,  when  /•  -  16,000,  /•  -  650  and  n  -  16.  Find  the  value  of  M»  by  pro- 
portioning  the  two  values  for  /•  for  the  same  member  when  the  limiting  Btresaes  for  fa  and  /«  are  18,000  and  750 
respectively  and  n  »  15.     The  proportion  that  /•  -*  18,000  is  greater  than  /t  ■•  16,000  is 

18.000  -  16.000       ,^.^ 

16^00 ^^•'^^ 

The  resisting  moment  required  is 

M,  -  13.810  +  (0.125X13,810)  -  15,540  in.-lb. 

The  same  condition  applies  in  a  similar  manner  when  the  concrete  (or  Af«)  controls  for  any  two  eombinatioBS  of 
unit  stresses,  the  value  of  Jlf«  for  one  being  known. 

Illustrative  Problem. — A  4-in.  slab  with  d  -  3  in..  A,  -  0.29  sq.  in.  per  foot  width,  p  -•  0.0081,  k  •■  0.385, 
y  -  0.872.  has  a  resisting  moment  Mc  -  11,780,  when  /•  -  16,000.  /•  -  650  and  n  -  15.  Find  the  value  ol  ii» 
for  the  same  member  when  the  limiting  stresses  for  /•  and  /•  are  18.000  and  750  respectively,  and  n  ■•  16.  The 
proportion  that  /•  ■•  750  is  greater  than  /•  »  650  is 

750-650       ,_  .  ^ 
—650-  "  ^^'^  ^ 
The  resisting  moment  required  is 

Af.  =  11,780  +  (11.780)  (0.154)  -  13.600  in.-lb. 
or 

M,  -  (H)(750)(0.385)(0.872)(12)(3)«  -  13.600  in.-lb. 

lUttstimtive  Problem. — Determine  whether  Afaor  Jlf«  controls  in  a  rectangular  beam  when/t  *  16,000, /«  »  SOD 
and  n  =  15,  assuming  steel  ratio  p  ■■  0.0082,  from  which  k  ■■  0.387. 
Steel  ratio  for  balanced  reinforcement.  Formula  (4) 

"  -  16.000.    10.L      ,  Tn    -  "•""" 
800    UISXSOO)  "*"    / 

*-.,      16.000-  -  "•«»       y  -  1  -  ?f?  -  0.M7 

"•"  (15)  (800) 

Knowing  k  to  have  a  value  of  0.429  for  equal  stiengtb  in  tension  and  compression,  it  follows  that  Ma  eontrola  for 
k  -  0.387. 

As  the  steel  area  A,  or  steel  ratio  p  increases,  k  increases  and  j  decreases  (though  not  in 
the  same  ratio),  for  the  reason  that  as  the  percentage  of  steel  gets  larger,  the  neutral  axis  is 
lowered,  resulting  in  a  greater  numerical  value  for  k  (thus  lowering  the  neutral  plane)  and  a 
lessening  value  for  j  since  the  centroid  of  compressive  stress  is  lowered.  This  condition  will  be 
made  clear  by  application  of  formulas  and  reference  to  stress  diagram,  Fig.  23. 

The  flexure  formulas  can  be  applied  to  any  rectangular  member  in  an  existing  structure  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  the  safe  load  capacity,  or  to  any  rectangular  member  in  a  proposed  struc- 
ture, where  the  structural  sizes  are  to  be  established. 

Illustrative  Problem. — What    will  be  the  vslues  of  /•  and  /•  in  a  beam  12  X  18  in.  reinforced  with  thrw 

f^-in.  rounds,  for  a  clear  span  of  15  ft.  0  in.  non-continuous  when  sustaining  a  total  load  of  14,000  lb.     d  ■■  lOin. 

n  -  16. 

"•  1  .JJ  _  ^«.^>» 

"  -  fcj  °  (i2K-16-)  -  °°°«'> 

k  -  V'(2j(15)(0.0069)  +  (15)n0.006»)«  -  (0.0069)(15)  -  0.363 

y  _  1  _  L^  .  0.879 

if  -  (IMOOKISKI?)  _  3,5  0^  ,„  .,j, 

o 

Substituting  values  in  Formula  (7) 

,  (2)(315.000)  _  ^5  ,.     ^^  ^^    . 

^'  -  (0.363)(0.879)(12)(16)«  "  ^^  ^^-  ^'  "^-  *°- 

Substituting  values  in  Formula  (8) 

,  315,000  .a   OAft  lU      _ 

^'  -  (nm>:mmm  '  '"'•®*°  '"•  •"'  '"•  "• 
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1  30  tt.-O  in.  ip*n.  non-mmtinuoiu.  ■•  required  to  tuppott  ■  brick 
Ois.  hicb.     Find  the dapthduid (ted u«A^  when/.-  18,000 ud/.-  7S0.  lor  eqiul 
Tha  width  b  <■  flied  to  eonform  to  thialuieu  el  brick  w*1t.     1  -  IS  in. 

Brisk  waU  load  - 


From  Formula  (4),  f 


'  babtiecd  rdDrorccmen 


5tj 


Sinr*  tb*  **laea  /■  tnd  /•  are  balanced.  ■ 


la  (S^)  or  (9.4).     Prom  Formula  (GA) 


(18)(T50)(0,3l 

3.M9.0I 


pfj"  (18)(0.0080)(18,000)CO.S72)'       "       "■  ""■ 

From  Formula  <4^) 

A,  -  (0,00801  (1B)(41.9)  -  e.04  aq.  in. 
For  practical  reaioni  make  d  -  43  In.  (ua  Fif.  34). 

81a.  U»o  of  TkUm  and  DlagnunB. — After  the  application  of  tormulas  in  the 
design  of  reet-ai^ular  beams  and  solid  slabs  is  thoroughly  underatood,  the  designer  should  resort 
to  the  use  of  tables  and  diagrams  such  aa  illustrated  in  subsequent  pages.  Tabular  values  are 
given  for  k  and  j  tor  various  percentages  of  steel,  also  diagrams  giving  the  values  K  =  Vj-,  tor 
the  various  steel  and  concrete  stresses,  and  Bt«ei  ratios  p.  Using  these  tables  and  diagrams  will 
not  only  result  in  lessening  the  amount  of  work  and  time  involved,  but  will  reduce  to  a  minimum 
the  occasion  for  material  errors  when  making  calculations. 

SS.  Lengtha  of  Bwuns  and  Slabs  Simply  Supported. — As  stated  by  the  Joint  Committee, 
tbe  qian  length  for  beams  and  slabs  amply  supported  should  be  taken  as  the  distance  from 
colter  to  center  of  supports,  but  need  not  be  taken  to  exceed  the  clear  span  plus  the  depth  of 
beam  or  slab. 

8S.  Shaaring  StrMoei  In  Rdnforcod  Concrete  Beams. — The  variation  in  shearing  stresses 
in  a  reinfarced  beam  differs  from  that  in  a  homogeneous  beam,  due  to  the  concentration  of  ten- 
1  the  steel.     In  FSg.  25  the  opposing  concrete  forces  acting 
through  the  centroid  of  compression  are  represented  by  C  and  C  in  a  short 
portion  of  a  beam,  where  V  represents  the  total  vertical  shear.     T  and  T' 
indicate  the  opposing  tensile  stresses,     v  denotes  tbe  unit   horisontal  or 
vertical  shearing  stress  at  any  point  between  the  steel  and  the  neutral  axis, 
and  b  the  width  of  the  beam.     It  follows,  then,  since  the  tensile  and  compres- 
sive forces  are  in  equilibrium,  that  C  =•  7",  and  C  =  T.     The  total  hori- 
a  upon  any  horizontal  plane,  immediately  above  the  steel  or  between  the 


Fia.  35. 


lootal  shearing  si 

steel  and  the  neutnl  axis,  ieT'  ~T.     Then 


bx 


W 


From  equalitf  of  momenta,  t 


T  equilibrium  produced  by  the  various  couples 
Vi  =  {T'  -  Tijd 
Substituting  the  value  of  7"  -  T  —  -^  in  equation  (1),  there  follows: 
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Equation  (2)  gives  the  intensity  of  shearing  stress  for  any  point  between  the  steel  and  the 
neutral  axis.  Since  the  value  of  j  varies  but  slightly  for  various  percentages  of  steel,  the  unit 
shearing  value  t;  will  bo  only  slightly  affected  if  the  average  ratio  i  »  %  is  substituted  in  (2). 
Then 

Fig.  26  represents  the  law  of  variation  of  shearing  stress  on  a  vertical  crossseetion.  The 
intensity  of  shearing  stress  at  any  point  between  the  steel  and  the  neutral  axis  is  the  same  where- 
as between  the  neutral  axis  and  the  extreme  fiber  of  compressive  face,  the  shear  variation  follows 

the  parabolic  law. 

For  all  practical  purposes  the  use  of  Formulas  (2;  or  (3)  can  be  relied 
upon  to  give  results  within  the  range  of  safety,  although  mathematical 
accuracy  to  a  degree  of  nicety  for  all  conditions  of  shear,  is  somewhat  lack- 
ing.  Like  other  designing  formulas,  experiments,  theory,  general  practice 
and  application  have  been  given  individual  consideration  in  the  determina- 
tion of  values  and  assumptions  so  as  to  avoid  unnecessary  complications  and  insure  simplicity. 
34.  Web  Reinforcement 

84a.  Action  of  Web  Reinforcement. — One  of  the  most  important  and  vital  con- 
siderations in  the  design  of  rectangular  or  T-beam  sections,  consists  in  providing  effective  web 
reinforcement  to  resist  diagonal  tension. 

The  analytical  treatment  of  diagonal  tension  in  homogeneous  beams  is  much  less  complex 
than  in  a  composite  structure.  Owing  to  the  complex  nature  of  web  stresses,  and  particulariy 
diagonal  tensile  stresses,  recourse  is  had  to  a  more  simplified  or  convenient  method  of  stnm 
determination,  by  assuming  a  vertical  plane  as  a  means  of  measuring  the  intensity  of  diagonal 
tension  at  any  section  of  a  member.  This  assumption  reduces  analytical  treatment  to  its  sim- 
plest form  and  hence  its  adoption  is  universal.  A  member  subjected  to  the  action  of  external 
forces,  develops  diagonal  tension  as  a  result  of  flexural  action.  After  the  concrete  has  reached 
its  limit  of  resistance  to  diagonal  tension,  failure  will  inevitably  occur  unless  vertical  stimips  or 
bars  bent  up  at  approximately  45  deg.  are  introduced  in  the  proper  proportion  and  at  intervals 
sufficient  to  develop  their  purpose.  Unlike  other  formulas  recommended  for  the  designing  of 
concrete  members,  the  mere  fact  that  the  concrete  must  develop  diagonal  tension  at  the  initial 
loading  before  the  stirrups  or  bent  rods  have  any  material  value,  introduces  an  element  in  design 
heretofore  entirely  neglected  in  assumptions.  The  deformations  in  the  concrete  must  first 
take  place,  which  permits  of  little  stress  to  be  taken  by  the  stirrups  or  bent  rods. 

Due  to  the  many  complications  that  arise  from  stresses  produced  by  diagonal  tension,  which 
is  measured  in  terms  of  shearing  stress  on  a  vertical  plane,  a  complete  analysis  of  the  action  of 
web  reinforcement  does  not  seem  feasible,  therefore  more  or  less  empirical  formulas  and  methods 
have  been  adopted  in  general  practice.                                                              .  . 

What  is  commonly  termed  "shear"  is  greatest  at  the  support, ± J_ 


and  is  equal  to  the  upward  reaction  or  }i  the  total  load  of  the    J  l/g  I/J-  i'^'v\! 

member,  when  uniformly  loaded.     This  may  be  termed  the  critical  -."^-^^-^         -iu.ik^\i-^. 
section,  though  many  experiments  have  demonstrated  conclusively 
that  failure  from  diagonal  tension  does  not  occur  immediately  at 

the  support.  The  appearance  of  failure  in  the  vicinity  of  the  support  and  not  directly  at  thia 
point,  in  all  probability  is  caused  in  part  by  the  presence  of  vertical  compressive  stresses  arising 
from  the  reaction  of  the  support,  which  must  be  resisted,  and  no  doubt  serve  to  diminish  or 
neutralize,  to  some  extent,  the  principal  stresses.  Fig.  27  illustrates  in  a  general  way  the  con- 
ditions developed  by  diagonal  tension.  The  cracks  are  more  pronounced  and  inclined  near 
points  of  support,  and  originate  on  the  tension  side  of  the  beam.  The  function  of  the  stirrups 
or  bent  rods  is  simply  to  prevent  this  condition  and  render  the  structure  a  more  consistent 
unit  of  strength. 

In  simple  beams  it  will  be  found  most  advantageous  to  have  a  low  bond  stress  in  the  straight 
longitudinal  bars  at  the  ends  extending  into  the  supports,  or  else  hooks  should  be  provided  to 
give  efficient  anchorage  and  thus  obviate  any  chance  of  slipping  or  failure  from  this  source. 
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The  ends  of  all  stirrup  prongs  extending  into  the  upper  face  of  beams  should  be  given 
adequate  anchorage,  so  they  may  fully  develop  the  calculated  tensile  value. 

In  designing  web  members  for  any  structure,  the  intimate  relationship  that  should  exist 
between  theory  and  application  should  be  constantly  borne  in  mind.  The  form  of  the  stirrup, 
and  the  logical  means  of  holding  the  stirrups  intact  during  the  severe  stages  of  disruption  prior 
to  and  during  concreting,  should  be  given  inseparable  consideration.  Such  considerations  are 
as  vital  to  the  construction  as  the  knowledge  of  knowing  how  to  proportion 
the  design. 

It  has  been  shown  by  experiments  that  the  combination  of  bent  rods 
and  stirrups  gives  the  best  results.  It  is  good  design  to  permit  the  stirrups 
to  develop  the  required  resistance  to  diagonal  tension  and  allow  the  bent-up 
rods  to  act  only  as  an  additional  safety  factor,  in  reducing  further  the  op- 
portunity for  failure.  The  spacing  of  stirrups  has  a  decided  influence  on  the  function  they 
are  to  perform.  Referring  to  Fig.  28,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  since  diagonal  tension  at 
critical  sections  occurs  approximately  at  45  deg.  with  the  horizontal,  stirrups  should  be  spaced 

at  such  intervals  as  to  effectually  counteract  this  tendency.  Experiments 
show  that  a  spacing  greater  than  H  the  depth  of  the  member  has  little  or 
no  value. 

In  considering  the  use  of  bent-up  rods  in  conjunction  with  stirrups  to 
resist  diagonal  tension,  it  will  be  well  to  note  the  limitations  and  difficulties 
in  the  arrangement  of  reinforcement  that  may  arise.  The  case  of  a  simple 
beam,  or  the  end  of  a  semi-continuous  member  bearing  in  a  wall,  exterior 
column  or  spandrel,  offers  a  condition  most  favorable  to  the  use  of  stirrups  and  bent  rods  in 
combination  (Fig.  29).  In  any  event  one  or  more  rods  should  be  bent  up  into  the  top  of  the 
beam  as  shown,  to  prevent  the  appearance  of  cracks  where  tensile  stress  occurs  due  to  deflec- 
tion of  the  member  and  the  restrained  nature  of  bearing. 
The  resisting  moment  will  necessarily  control  the 
number  and  location  of  bends.  The  straight  rods  re- 
maining in  the  bottom  must  also  provide  sufficient  bond 


Fio.  30. 


Fig.  29. 


The  difficulties  in  the  case  of  continuous  beams  in 
this  connection  are  numerous,  demanding  the  closest 
study  to  obtain  an  arrangement  that  will  fulfil  the  manifold  requirements  of  design  at  this 
particular  location,  where  the  many  important  opposing  stresses  will  not  permit  of  neglecting 

one  feature  of  design  for  the  accomplishment  of  another. 
To  illustrate,  refer  to  Fig.  30.  Should  it  be  assumed  that 
bent  rods  are  to  be  distributed  in  the  ends  of  continuous 
members  as  shown,  it  is  at  once  evident  to  the  experienced 
designer  that  complications  naturally  arise  if  consideration 
is  entertained  for  the  erector  and  the  economic  features 
of  practical  design.  First,  the  design  will  probably  require 
the  same  steel  area  A,  for  the  positive  and  negative  mo- 
ments, the  negative  stress  varying  from  a  maximum  at  the 
center  of  bearing,  to  zero  at  the  point  of  inflection.  This 
condition  of  negative  stress  demands  a  decreasing  steel 
area  proportionate  with  the  negative  moment  at  the  various 
points,  which  fact  will  preclude  the  bending  up  of  rods  a 
and  h  at  points  too  near  the  bearing.  Additional  rod  units 
similar  to  c  and  d  must  be  introduced  to  resist  the  diagonal 
tension,  the  ends  of  which  should  either  be  anchored  by 
means  of  hooks  or  else  the  lower  ends  must  be  bent  horizontal  to  lap  the  straight  rods  in  the 
bottom.  During  erection,  if  spiral  columns  are  employed,  the  use  of  additional  rod  units  c 
and  d  will  present  great  annoyance,  for  the  rods  must  either  be  worked  through  the  interval 
between  spirals  or  the  upper  end  of  spiral  unit  must  be  forced  down  to  allow  adequate  clearance 
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between  the  two  layers  of  rods.  .And  finally  the  rods  must  be  placed,  spaced  and  held  in  their 
respective  positions.  The  question  of  suitable  stirrups  and  bent  rods  to  resist  diagonal  tension 
necessarily  resolves  itself  into  the  intelligent  selection  of  units  that  can  be  installed  with 
accuracy  and  speed,  in  order  that  the  intention  of  the  design  may  not  be  entirely  defeated  at 
the  beginning  of  operations. 

Fig.  31  shows  the  forms  of  stirrups  mostly  used  in  the  average  design.  Typ^  ^  and  € 
are  open  to  objection,  for  the  reason  they  are  most  difficult  to  install  in  the  case  of  continuous 
beams  where  top  and  bottom  steel  are  required. 

846.  Practical  Consideration  in  Arrangement  of  Web  Members. — In  all  struc- 
tures for  practical  purposes,  stirrups  or  bent  rods  should  be  used,  whether  or  not  theoretical 
calculations  dictate  their  use.  The  exclusive  use  of  bent  rods  to  resist  diagonal  tension  in  con- 
tinuous beams  subjected  to  concentrated  loads,  and  even  for  uniform  loads,  occasions  many 
difficulties  for  the  designer  to  solve,  and  when  solutions  are  found  merely  from  the  standpoint 
of  theory,  the  erector  in  the  field  has  the  option  to  execute  the  design  as  a  whole  or  in  part,  de- 
pending entirely  upon  the  character  of  supervision.  The  most  effective  way  to  avoid  improper 
execution  is  to  have  constantly  in  mind  the  field  superintendent  or  foreman's  point  of  view,  and 
adopt  the  design  with  common-sense  intelligence,  so  that  it  can  be  carried  out  with  the  greatest 
degree  of  accuracy. 

The  most  predominant  disregard  of  accuracy,  during  the  erection  of  the  average  reinforced 
concrete  structure,  is  exercised  in  the  placing  of  loose  stirrups.  There  arc  many  contributing 
causes.  Foremost  among  them  is  the  case  in  which  the  stirrups,  having  been  placed  and  spaced 
with  the  average  due  care,  are  given  the  responsibility  of  remaining  erect  and  spaced  without 
any  tangible  tie,  one  with  the  other,  to  prevent  subsequent  displacement  during  concreting  opera- 
tions. A  small  rod  K  in.  or  %  in.  in  size,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  31,  type  (o),  extending  from  one 
stirrup  to  the  other  for  the  full  length  of  member  and  tied  to  each  hook  by  means  of  small  wires, 
will  obviate  to  a  considerable  extent  the  tendency  of  the  stirrups  to  become  disarranged. 

There  is  certainly  little  consistency  in  design  and  practical  execution  when  stirrups  are  shown 
spaced  at  2,  3,  4,  5,  or  6-in.  intervals  and  then  through  the  fault  of  construction  methods  speci- 
fied, permit  of  a  wide  variation  from  this  spacing.  In  this  event,  theoretical  design  in  locating 
the  stirrups  is  simply  a  matter  of  form  and  useless  endeavor. 

84c.  Design  of  Web  Reinforcement. — The  variation  in  shear  along  the  length 
of  a  unifonnly  loaded  beam  is  shown  in  Fig.  32(a).  The  following  simple  graphical  method 
may  be  used  for  determining  the  stresses  and  spacing  of  stirrups: 

Let  t.  the  total  unit  shearing  stress,  denote  the  height  of  triangle  in  Fig.  32(a),  n  the  unit  shearing  stress  to  be 
taken  by  the  concrete,  and  v-vi  the  remaining  shear  to  be  taken  by  the  steel.  Also  let  xi  denote  the  dist«no«  in 
feet  from  the  support  to  the  point  beyond  which  no  stirrups  are  required. 

Now  the  total  unit  shearing  stress  is 

(1) 


V  =- 


bjd 


or,  substituting  H  m  the  average  value  of  ;, 

The  distance  in  feet  from  the  support  to  the  point  beyond  which  no  stirrups 
are  needed  is 


(p-ri)Z 


(3) 


or 


I  >  n  1 1 1 1 


-  -  2'e  -  -;) 

In  Fig.  32(a),  the  total  shear  to  be  taken  by  all  stirrups  in  one  end  of  a  beam 
is  indicated  by  the  triangle  with  the  height  v  —  vi  and  base  xi  and  is  equal  to 


V,  =  L'^'.]^  (12) 
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(4) 


The  diameter  of  a  stirrup  without  any  prong  or  hook  should  not  exceed 
The  minimum  spacing  of  stirrupe  nt  the  support  will  be 


(t  -  vi)b 


w 
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Referring  to  Fig.  32(b),  ttirrufM  can  b«  spaoed  by  dividing  the  triangle  with  base  xi  and  height  »-ei,  into  as  many 
eqnml  parts  as  there  are  stirmpa  required,  such  that  no  spacing  will  exceed  ^*  The  center  of  gravity  of  each  sub- 
division will  denote  the  location  of  stirrups,  assuming  the  same  sise  stirrup  unit  throughout.  Equal  areas  can  be 
easily  obtained  as  shown,  by  projecting  the  points  from  the  semi-circle  with  diameter  equal  to  xi. 

In  the  average  design  of  beams,  K~  or  ^^-m.  stirrups  with  hooked  ends  are  used  for  beams 
from  10  to  25  in.  deep,  ^e-  or  ^^-in.  stirrups  for  beams  25  to  40  in.  deep  and  M'in.  stirrups 
for  beams  40  to  60  in.  deep.  The  size  of  stirrup  will,  of  course,  depend  on  the  unit  stress 
/,  assumed  and  the  spacing. 

In  the  design  of  stirrups,  various  unit  stresses  are  used  in  the  steel  ranging  from  10,000  to 
18,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  A  high  unit  stress  is  not  recommended,  when  considering  the  function 
which  stirrups  must  perform  in  a  rigid  member.  The  higher  the  stress,  the  more  the  elonga- 
tion when  the  member  is  subjected  to  heavy  loads,  and  the  better  should  be  the  anchorage  to 
prevent  any  possibility  of  slipping.  A  unit  stress  for  steel  stirrups  of- 10,000  to  12,000  lb.  per 
sq.  in.  would  be  more  consistent  with  good  practice. 

niustrative  Problem. — A  simply  supported  beam  10  X  22  in.  has  a  total  uniform  load  of  2000  lb.  per  lin 
ft.  The  span  is  20  ft.  The  tension  reinforcement  is  2  in.  from  the  bottom.  Find  the  web  reinforcemuit 
to  resist  diagonal  tenaion,  using  vertical  U-stimips,  when  the  allowable  /•  »  12,000  lb.  and  n  —  40  lb.  Maximum 
bond  atresa  allowed  u  »  80  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Substituting  in  (2) 

(10)  (2000)         20.000 


(10)(7/8)(20) 
Subatituting  in  (3) 

(114  -  40)(20) 


176 


114  lb.  per  sq.  in. 


x\ 


-  6.40  ft. 


(2)(114) 

The  total  shear  denoted  by  triangle,  fig.  33(a),  with  height  v-vt  -  74  and 
base  XI  -  6.49  ft..  wUl  be 

(114  -  40)(10)(640) 


Vx 


(12)  -  28,810  lb. 


Aaauming  H-io-  round  stirrups  the  area  A«  forthe21e^ia  (2)  (0.1104)  » 
0.2206  aq.  in.    The  value  of  each  stirrup  -  (0.2208)(  12.000)  -  2650  lb. 

t^.^    «  10.87  stirrups,  or,  say  11  atirrups  required  for  each  end.     The 

eloaeat  spacing  required  at  each  end  near  support  will  be 


•  — 


(0.2208)(12.000) 


3.50  in.  c.  to  c. 


(114  -  40)(100 

Assuming  this  theoretical  value  3.50  in.  as  the  closest  spacing,  and  checking 
back  with  diagram  Fig.  33(a),  it  will  be  found  that  the  total  shear  taken  by 
first  stirrup  is  equal  to 

(74  4-  70)(3  59)^Q)  _  2685  lb. 
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which  is  practically  the  aame  aa  the  value  assigned  to  each  stirrup.     The  stirrups  indicated  in  Fig.  33(a)  have 
been  projected  from  equal  areas  in  diagram  Fig.  33  (6)  and  spacing  noted  eccordingly.     One  additional  stirrup  is 

used  over  requirements  on  account  of  spacing  being  limited  to  ^  or  10  in. 

The  above  method  of  finding  the  correct  spacing  of  stirrups  for  a  uniformly  loaded  member, 
as  well  as  any  other  proposed  or  suggested  method  not  mentioned,  entails  considerable  work  and 
delay  when  it  is  considered  that  some  buildings  require  a  hundred  or  more  different  designs  of 
beams,  and  consequently  is  objectionable.  In  view  of  practical  circumstances  involving  con- 
ditions that  do  not  justify  the  spacing  of  stirrups  to  the  exact  inch,  the  following  method  will 
give  satisfactory  results  on  the  side  of  safety : 

First  find  the  value  of  w  by  Formula  (2)  and  then  the  distance  xi  beyond  which  stirrups  are  not  needed  by 

Formula  (3).     The  total  shear  Vi  to  be  taken  by  stirrups,  represented  by  the  triangle  of  base  xi  and  height  «-«i, 

V\ 
can  then  be  found  by  substituting  in  Formula  (4).   The  total  number  of  stirrups  required  for  V\  will  be  7~7'    1*^® 

stirrup  spacing  at  the  critical  point  near  bearing  will  be,  assuming  a  given  sise  of  stirrup, 

(»  —  v\)b 

With  the  dtstanoe  xit  total  numocr  of  stirrups  required,  and  the  minimum  spacing  known,  it  will  be  entirely 
safe  and  eonaistent  to  gradually  increase  the  spacing  over  the  distance  xi.  from  the  smallest  spacing  to  a  maximum 
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nuitntlve  Problem.— An ume  the  ume  DODditioiu  u  m  the  preesding 

the  value  of  n,  which  will  be  mtiifMtory. 

niaitntiTe  Problsm. — Anume  the  ume  besm  ia  previoui  problem  but  w 
of  40.000  lb.  inslcui  of  ■  uniforni  load  toUlliaa  40.000  lb. 

The  reaction  (tecefa  end  will  be  20.000  lb.  Thevslueofi  -  114  lb.  per 
tensity  ol  shear  is  constaot  st  all  pmDU  between  the  center  and  the  bearing.  I 


V,  -  (114-40)C10)(10)(12)  -  88.8001b. 
me  U-ln.  U-stirrup  at  12.000  va*  found  to  be  2050.     Thus 


(0.1W>3K2)(I2,OOO)  -  3600  lb. 


I.  which  La  aa 
e  (5)(7*)(10) 


Md.  Bsnt  Bus  for   W«b   Rti]iforc«in«nt. — The   followini);  simple  grephicftl 
method  may  be  used  in  important  cases  for  determining  the  stress  or  spacing  of  bent  bftm: 

Aeaume  a  beam  10  X  20  in.,  SO-ft.  apun,  uniformly  loaded,  with  i  -  100  lb.  The  bent-up  rod  nearst  tlia 
aupport  is  Bsaumed  to  be  a  ^-in.  round,  and  the  other  bent  rod  a  H'in.  round,  both  rods  bcins  beot  at  45  dec. 
Find  the  etrma  in  ewih  rod.  Asiume  >i  -  40  lb.  The  fallowiii(  method  wiU  make  dear  the  principle*  inYolved: 
Referring  to  Fig.  35(a),  project  the  aiis  AS  upon  an  mis  AC  at  iS-deg.  inclination  and  lay  olT  i  -  100,  »  -  40, 
and  M,  -  00.  Then  the  ordinates  between  BC  and  BD  Hill  repreaenl  the  ihesHog  stress  >  along  one-half  of  Uie 
beam.  The  area  between  any  two  ordiosta  like  DD'  and  EE'  muHiolied  by  the  width  b  of  beam  will  equil  the 
produet  of  the  total  average  shear  over  the  length  I',  multiplied  by  thp  proiection  of  tbia  length  on  the  inclined  oik 
BC.    In  diagram  Fl|.  3S(a),  the  atnaa  taken  by  the  H-i"-  rod  will  be 


(""-J  ")(H-5ia0)  -  7540 


lb. 


of  a  >i 

,  round  ia  O.SO  sq.  in. 

io. 

ue  i.  no 

too  high  if  atirrupa  are 

also  used 

neglectKl 

The  Btrea  in  the  M-lD 

tod  wiU 

H20-84IOIb.per., 

in. 

5(1.).  the 

tress  taken  by  the  M-io 

round  w> 

(— 2— )  (M.S)(10)       ,^  ^ 

75401 

V2                 - 1"« 

tr™«  in  o 

e  M-in.  round  is 

,    _ 

"'■««'      -I2.=60lb 

peraq  in 

Fid.  3C. 


(0.60)<s/2) 

3S.  Bond  Stress. — The  development  of  proper  bond  etross  between  the  steel  and  the 
c  at  all  points  in  the  design  of  a  member,  should  receive  careful  attention.     For  ample 
beams  with  toads  distributed  as  in  Figs.  36,  37  and  38,  pnaitivc  moments  are  developed  which 
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begin  immediately  at  the  points  of  supports.  This  at  once  suggests  a  pull  in  the  straight  rods 
at  the  supports;  the  required  intensity  of  which  must  be  developed  through  adhesion  of  the 
concrete  to  the  steel. 

In  the  case  of  continuous  beams,  Fig.  39,  the  straight  rods  of  end  spans  bearing  in  wall, 
spandrel  or  column,  should  be  investigated  to  ascertain  the  pull  in  the  rods  at  this  point.  In 
the  case  of  continuous  ends  of  beams  the  character  of  stress  is  compressive,  by  reason  of  canti- 
lever action  at  this  point,  though  the  increment  of  stress  is  of  the  same  sign.  In  the  design 
of  practical  structures  there  are  comparatively  few  designs  executed  in  the  past,  which  have 
given  serious  consideration  to  the  development  of  the  proper  theoretical  bond  stress  for  the 
ends  of  rods  in  the  compressive  side  of  continuous  beams  at  supports.  Yet  comparatively 
few  failures  have  been  recorded  due  to  this  source  of  seeming  weakness. 

If  the  safe  adhesion  or  bond  stress  per  square  inch  of  bar  surface  exceeds  that  prescribed 
by  the  best  practice,  then  the  ends  of  rods  in  the  case  of  pulling  stress  should  be  hooked  as  in 
Fig.  29.  In  designing  a  member  it  follows  that  the  higher  the  unit  stresses  assigned  to  steel 
in  tension,  the  smaller  will  be  the  rods  or  sectional  area  at  this  critical  point  and  hence  the  sur- 
face of  bars  available  for  adhesion  will  be  reduced.  Deformed  rods  afford  a  suitable  means  of 
increasing  bond  resistance,  but  in  many  instances  the  resistance  offered  will  not  be  sufficient 
to  fully  conform  to  requirements  of  design  and  prevent  initial  slip  under  working  conditions. 
It  has  been  noted  that  one  of  the  fundamental  assumptions  in  the  theory  of  design  consists  in 
having  perfect  adhesion  between  the  steel  and  concrete  at  all  points  within  the  elastic  limit  of  the 
steel. 

Theoretical  results  show  that  bond  stress  is  a  simple  function  of  shear  and  varies  with  the 
shear.  Figs.  36,  37,  38  and  39  show  some  of  the  conditions  of  moment  and  shear  for  different 
loadings.     In  Fig.  36  the  value  of  bond  stress  is  zero  at  the  center  and  increases  uniformly 


V-/H 


lAiifu'  III  Lood 
dirnptoSpon 

Fia.  36. 


Conccnfroftd  Loads  Slinpl*  Spans 
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OMtumiiruimS  Lood  awfcSjwt       Wiiform  Lood  Conhrwoui  Spans 
FiQ.  38.  Fig.  39. 


to  a  maximum  at  the  supports.     In  Fig.  38  the  bond  stress  is  uniform  from  concentrated  load  to 
supports.     Fig.  37  shows  the  same  intensity  of  bond  stress  from  points  of  loading  to  supports. 

In  proportioning  members  to  resist  bond  stress  it  should  be  remembered  that  any  slipping 
of  the  bars  increases  at  once  the  deformation  of  the  concrete  and  hence  emphasizes  the  chance 
of  failure  by  increasing  the  tension  in  the  concrete. 

Referring  to  Fig.  25,  Art.  33,  the  shearing  stress  per  linear  inch  over  a  distance  x  is 

T'  "  T 


But 


or  the  bond  stress  per  linear  inch  is 


Vx  =  (r  -  T)jd 

T'  "  T      V 

X  jd 


The  bond  stress  per  square  inch  developed  by  the  surface  of  steel  bars  is  -,  divided  by  the  sum 

in  inches  of  all  the  perimeters  of  the  bars  at  a  given  cross  section.     If  2o  =  the  sum  of  perimeters 
of  all  bars  in  a  member,  and  u  the  bond  stress  per  square  inch,  then 

V 


u  = 


2  ojfl 


In  other  terms,  the  unit  bond  stress  is  simply  the  reaction  in  pounds  divided  by  the  sum  of 
bar  perimeters  in  inches  multiplied  by  the  lever  arm.  In  the  above  formula, y  =  ^  may  be  used 
as  the  average  value. 
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The  Joint  Committee  recommends  in  case  of  plain  bars  a  unit  bond  stress  between  steel 
and  concrete  equal  to  4%  of  the  compressive  strength  of  concrete  and  5%  in  case  of  deformed 
bars.  For  a  1-2-4  gravel  or  hard  limestone  concrete  with  compressive  value  of  2000  lb.  per  sq. 
in.,  the  working  value  of  80  lb.  for  plain  and  100  lb.  for  deformed  bars  are  the  values  recommended. 

When  the  web  reinforcement  consists  of  a  combination  of  bent  bars  and  stimipSy  tests  of 
freely-supported  rectangular  and  T-beam  sections,  indicate  a  greater  reduction  of  bond  stfeas 
than  in  the  case  of  beams  with  stirrups,  and  beams  with  only  straight  longitudinal  bars.  Judg- 
ing from  the  results  of  tests  it  will  be  conservative  to  assume  a  bond  stress  of  IH  times  the  above 
working  values  when  members  are  thoroughly  reinforced  with  stirrups  and  two  or  more  bent 
rods,  bent  at  intervals  not  to  exceed  the  effective  depth  of  the  member  and  preferably  len. 
The  combination  of  bent  bars  and  stirrups  can  be  readily  adapted  at  the  ends  of  simple  beams 
and  end  bearings  of  continuous  beams,  where  all  the  tension  bars  are  not  required  in  the  bottom. 

IlltistrAtiTe  Problem. — A  simply  supported  beam  with  span  of  18  ft.  requires  a  section  10  in.  wide,  effeetiTc 
depth  d  *  18  in.,  and  reinforcement  three  H-in*  rounds  straight  and  two  ^-in.  rounds  bent,  to  support  a  total 
uniform  load  of  890  lb.  per  lin.  ft.  when  steel  and  concrete  are  of  equal  strength — the  controlling  values  being /•■• 
16,000,  /•  *  750,  n  ""  15,  u  —  80,  91  —  40.     Find  the  bond  stress  in  the  straight  longitudinal  rode. 

The  reaction  is  equal  to 

(890) (9)  -  8010  lb. 

The  perimeters  of  three  H-in.  rounds  will  be 

(3)(1.964)  -  5.892  sq.  in. 

Substituting  in  formula 

V  8010  ,  , 

"*"   (2o)(7/8)(d)  "  (6.892)(7/8)(18)  "  *^*^-  ^^  ^'  "*' 

51  lb.  per  sq.  in. 


(10)(7/8)(18) 

If  the  bent  rods  are  not  considered  to  resist  diagonal  tension,  and  since  in  any  event  stirrups  are  recommended, 
the  value  u  »  80  lb.  for  plain  or  deformed  bars  is  entirely  conservative. 

In  comparing  rectangular  and  T-beam  sections  it  will  be  found  that  the  investigation  of 
bond  stress  for  the  latter  will  always  be  of  greater  importance  than  in  the  former  case,  for 
the  reason  that  the  required  section  for  rectangular  beams  is  proportioned  for  limiting  values 
assigned  to/e,  whereas  for  T-beams  the  necessary  section  for  shear  is  of  fundamental  importance. 
Hence  the  shear  in  the  former  case  will  usually  be  much  less  per  square  inch  than  in  the  latter 
case.  Bond  stress  being  a  function  of  shear,  the  member  having  the  greatest  shearing  stress 
should  be  given  especial  attention. 

86.  Spacing  of  Reinforcement  and  Fire  Protection. — The  spacing  of  rods  particularly  in 
beams  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  in  the  design  of  concrete  structures.  The  location  of 
beam  and  slab  rods  involves  the  following  considerations : 

1.  The  longitudinal  bars  should  bo  spaced  far  enough  apart  to  develop  the  required  adhesion  between  concrete 
and  steel. 

2.  A  clear  space  between  the  bara  should  be  allowed  to  permit  the  larger  aggregates  to  pass  between  and 
around  each  bar. 

3.  A  protective  coating  of  concrete  of  adequate  thickness  should  be  provided  for  all  bars,  to  insure  fireproofnesB 
in  the  event  of  fire. 

The  bond  stress  determines  the  theoretical  clear  interval  between  beam  bars,  but  under 
no  circumstances  should  this  interval  be  equal  to  or  less  than  the  size  of  aggregate  used.  It 
is  advisable  to  use  a  clear  spacing  of  not  less  than  l}^  in.  in  any  case  as  the  larger  sizes  of  gravel 
and  limestone  aggregate  will  range  from  ^4  in.  to  D^i  in.  It  is  good  practice  to  use  a  clear 
spacing  of  1^  to  3  times  the  diameter  of  bar  used  in  the  design,  provided  this  spacing  is  not  leas 
than  1 M  in.  The  clear  spacing  between  the  two  layers  of  bars  likewise  should  not  be  less  than 
IH  in.  for  practical  reasons  mentioned. 

CJoncrete  is  incombustible  and  has  a  low  rate  of  heat  conductivity  which  makes  the  material 
highly  efficient  for  fireproofing  purposes.  The  fire  resisting  properties  of  concrete,  however, 
are  of  little  avail  if  the  reinforcement  is  permitted  to  approach  too  near  the  exposed  surfaces. 
The  thickness  of  protective  coating  for  ordinary  purposes  of  design  should  be  the  greatest  in 
the  case  of  beams  and  girders  which  are  in  the  event  of  fire,  subjected  to  the  moet  intense  heat. 
Slabs  or  flat  surfaces  require  less  protection  for  the  steel  for  obvious  reasons. 
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It  appears  from  past  practice  and  fire  tests,  that  a  minimum  protection  of  2  in.  for  the 
steel  in  beams  and  girders,  and  1  in.  for  the  steel  in  slabs,  are  conservative  allowances. 

Another  form  of  abuse  practiced  in  the  construction  of  fireproof  buildings,  in  the  majority 
of  buildings  constructed,  is  the  total  lack  of  proper  care  taken  in  the  supporting  and  spacing 
of  individual  bars  in  beams  and  slabs.  It  is  an  illogical  procedure  to  specify  a  certain  spacing  of 
bars  and  a  minimum  protective  coating,  and  then  expect  the  erector  to  execute  the  plans  and 
details,  without  some  specified  means  of  accomplishing  this  purpose.  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
maintain  a  given  spacing  for  bars  or  to  support  the  bars  the  required  distance  from  the  falsework 
without  the  use  of  some  definite  device  made  for  the  purpose.  Formulas  and  details  may  be 
developed  to  a  nicety  but  if  the  practical  means  of  accomplishing  the  design  are  neglected, 
it  is  simply  an  invitation  for  poor  workmanship,  lax  methods,  and  inefficient  execution.  As  a 
consequence  the  advantages  of  correct  design  are  overcome  and  the  strength  of  the  structure 
is  impaired  by  materially  reducing  the  factor  of  safety. 

Rods  in  beams  bunched  together  cannot  possibly  give  the  proper  resistance  to  bond  stress, 
and  results  in  a  source  of  weakness  highly  undesirable.  If  some  mechanical  device  or  devices 
could  be  generally  employed  by  engineers,  that  would  serve  the  purpose  of  minimising  the 
occurrence  of  improper  workmanship,  somewhat  higher  working  stresses  than  now  assumed 
could  be  consistently  used  with  a  greater  degree  of  satisfaction. 

87.  Rectangular  Beams  Reinforced  for  Compression. — It  is  more  economical  to  use 
rectangular  beams  without  top  reinforcement  if  the  limitations  of  design  will  permit.  Only 
in  isolated  cases  does  it  become  necessary  to  use  beamct  of  this 
character.  Beams  enclosing  elevator  openings,  stair  weUs,  or 
those  deprived  of  T  action  with  limited  depth,  by  reason  of 
openings  at  the  section  of  greatest  moment,  sometimes  require 
reinforcement  in  the  top  as  well  as  in  the  bottom,  to  give  equal 
tensile  and  compressive  resistance. 

The  action  in  the  top  of  a  beam  reinforced  for  compression  may  be  compared  with  that 
of  a  column.  In  the  latter  case  the  rods  under  stress  are  prevented  from  failure  along  the  line 
of  least  resistance  by  the  use  of  bands  or  hooping  spaced  at  the  proper  intervals.  The  longi- 
tudinal rods  of  the  column  are  placed  in  the  comers  or  where  the  bands  change  direction  and 
not  at  intermediate  points  where  bending  would  be  produced  in  the  length  of  the  band. 

The  same  reasoning  may  be  applied  to  that  of  compressive  reinforcement  in  beams.  Where 
only  two  rods  are  used,  inverted  U-stimips  will  prove  most  effective  in  anchoring  the  rods 
into  the  body  of  the  member,  as  shown  in  Fig.  40.  Where  three  or  more  rods  are  required, 
this  form  of  stirrup  cannot  be  entirely  effective,  due  to  the  fact  that  bending  moment  is  produced 
in  the  straight  portion  of  stirrup  when  the  intermediate  rods  are  in  compression.  A  form  of 
stirrup  shown  in  Fig.  41  would  no  doubt  give  greater  resistance  to  compressive  stress,  though 
the  effective  distance  between  the  top  and  bottom  steel  will  be  slightly  lessened.  In  important 
members  spiral  reinforcement  has  often  been  used  in  connection  with  compressive  reinforce- 
ment with  the  most  satisfactory  results,  Fig.  42. 

The  Joint  Committee  recommends  that  top  re- 
inforcement for  positive  bending  moment  should  not 
exceed  1  %  of  the  sectional  area  of  the  concrete. 

The  same  fundamental  principles  given  for  beams  re- 
inforced for  tension  only  apply  to  double  reinforced  beams. 
The  tension  in  the  concrete  is  neglected  and  the  com- 
pression in  the  concrete  is  assumed  to  follow  the  linear 
law  of  variation.     Hence  the  formulas  apply  to  working  conditions  only. 

Let  p'  ""  ratio  of  cross  section  of  steel  in  compression  to  cross  section  of  beam  above  the  tensilesteel  « 
f*a  H  compressive  unit  stress  in  steel. 
Other  notatioDa  are  given  in  Fig.  43. 
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The  formulas  given  for  rectangular  beams  reinforced  for  tension  only,  which  determine  the 
shear  r,  bond  stress  u^  and  web  reinforcement,  are  the  same  for  double  reinforced  beams.  In 
finding  these  values  j  may  be  assumed  to  have  an  average  value  of  0.85. 

87a.  Formulas  for  Determining  Percentages  of  Steel  in  Double  Reinforced 
Rectangular  Beams. ^ — For  any  given  values  of  /«  and/.,  k  has  identically  the  same  value,  irre- 
spective of  shape  or  type  of  member.  The  formulas  given  below  are  based  on  this  fundamental 
fact.    The  value  of  k  for  all  beams  is  expressed  by  the  formula 

1 


k  = 


If  the  extreme  fiber  stresses  are  not  changed  by  the  addition  of  steel  to  the  section,  it  foUowa 
that  the  added  tensile  and  compressive  steel  must  form  a  balanced  couple,  with  unit  strenet 
conforming  to  the  stresses  already  in  the  section. 

T^t     pi  *  steel  ratio  for  the  beam  without  compreaaive  ateel. 
pt  M  ateel  ratio  for  the  added  tensional  ateel. 
p  ^  p\  •\-  Pt. 

p'  M  ateel  ratio  for  compreaaive  ateel. 
Af  1  "■  moment  of  the  beam  without  compreaaive  ateel. 
Mt  "  moment  of  the  added  steel  couple. 
Af  -  Af  1  +  Aft. 
Then 

^^   -J— 

a) 

(2) 

(3) 
(4) 

(5) 

(•) 

(7) 

nittStimtiTe  Problem. — In  a  double  reinforced  beam  the  bending  moment  ia  950,000  in.-lb.     Praotioal  OOB- 
ditiona  limit  the  aise  of  the  beam  to  6  ■>  14  in.  and  d  »  20  in.     Find  the  required  ateel  percentases  for  t'^ws^ 

cT        2 
and  compreaaion.     J  -  ^  -  0.10.     From   Table  3,   k  =  0.385.   pi  =  0.008.     A'  =  125.74.   when  /,  -  18.000. 

/•  -  750  and  n  -  15. 

Afi  -  (18,000)(0.008)(l   -  ^— )(14)(20)5  -  703,000  in.-lb. 

■  Taken  from  thesis  by  Robert  S.  Beard  submitted  to  University  of  Kanaaa  in  partial  fulfillment  of  th*  r9> 
qoirements  for  the  Master's  Decree. 
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or.  If  1  may  b«  obtained  from  formula  Afi  *  Kbd* 

Aft  -  050.000  -  703.000  -  247.000  in.-Ib. 

_  _  247.000 _ 

^   18.000(1  -  0.10)(14)(20)« 
p  -  0.008  +  0.00272  -  0.01072 

p'  -  (0.00272)  („-|^^„)  -  0.00587 

ateel  for  compreMon  A'  -  (0.00587)(14)(20)  -  1.644  sq.  in. 

Sted  for  tension  A.  -  (0.01072) (11) (20)  -  3.002  sq.  in. 

For  all  practical  purposes  this  problem  can  be  solved  by  the  following  simple  method  of  reasoning: 
1.  To  Find  the  Area  A«. — The  centroid  of  compressive  area  of  the  concrete  from  the  top  of  the  beam  is 

kd      (0.385)(20) 


3  3 

Umce,  it  d^  «  2  in.,  the  average  lever  arm  is 


-  2.57  in. 


20  -  (A±  2:^  »  17.71  in. 

.  950.000  -_- 

^'  "  (17.71)(18,000)  "  ^-^  "*^   ^"- 
2.  To  Find  the  Area  Required  for  Compreeeive  Steel. — The  concrete  in  compression  alone  will  sustain  a  moment  of 

Ml  -  Kbcfi  -  703,000  in.-lb. 

The  steel  for  compression  must  take  the  difference,  or 

950,000  -  703.000  -  247.000  in.-lb. 
kd  -  (0.385) (20)  -  7.70  in. 

The  extreme  fiber  stress  in  the  concrete  is  750.     At  2  in.  from  the  top  the  compressive  stress  is 

'750> 


750  -    (7^)  (2)  -  554  lb.  per  sq.  in. 


„ .,  247.000  ,  -_ 

"""  ^    -  (15)(554)(18)  -  ^"^  '"'•  '"• 

Tke  analysis  of  the  sbove  problem  illustrstes  that  almost  identical  results  may  be  obtained  through  simple  reason- 
iactod  ii  done  to  show  the  value  of  adopting,  when  possible,  methods  of  calculation  which  can  be  more  thoroughly 
•onprehended,  and  which  may  further  elucidate  the  principles  involved  in  the  derivation  of  formulas. 

88.  Moments  Assumed  in  the  Design  of  Continuous  Beams  and  Slabs. — The  Joint  Com- 
mittee recommends  the  following  rules  for  computing  the  positive  and  negative  moments  in 
beams  and  slabs  continuous  over  several  supports  due  to  uniformly  distributed  loads : 

wl* 

1.  For  floor  slabs,  the  bending  moments  at  center  and  at  support  should  be  taken  st  -r^  for  both  dead  and 

Ht«  loads,  where  w  represents  the  load  per  linear  unit  and  I  the  span  length. 

2.  For  beama,  the  bending  moment  at  center  and  at  support  for  interior  spans  should  be  taken  at  -r^  c^°d 

tel* 
for  end  spans  it  should  be  taken  at  —  for  center  and  interior  support,  for  both  dead  and  live  loads. 

3.  In  the  case  of  beams  and  slabs  continuous  for  two  spans  only,  with  their  ends  restrained,  the  bending 

wl* 
■OQent  both  at  the  central  support  and  near  the  middle  of  the  span  should  be  taken  as  -r^- 

4.  At  the  ends  of  continuous  beams,  the  amount  of  negative  moment  which  will  be  developed  in  the  beam  will 

depend  on  the  condition  of  restraint  or  fixedness,  and  this  will  depend  on  the  form  of  construction  \ised.     In  the 

gtol* 
srdiiiary  eases  a  moment  of  —_  jQi^y  \y^  taken;  for  small  beams  running  into  heavy  columns  this  should  be  increased, 

tr/*  ^O 

b«t  not  to  exceed  -=-^- 

The  above  rules  apply  to  beams  uniformly  loaded  and  do  not  apply  to  members  when  one 
span  is  considerably  longer  than  the  other. 

Since  a  concentrated  load  at  the  center  of  a  beam  or  girder  will  produce  a  moment  twice 
as  great  as  the  same  load  uniformly  distributed,  the  moment  for  such  members  continuous  over 

wl* 
several  supports  may  be  taken  as  -«-  and  for  end  spans  with  ends  restrained  and  continuous 

over  ooe  support,  the  moment  may  be  taken  as  -g-- 

In  the  design  of  complicated  structures  there  will  often  arise  occasion  for  a  more  accurate 
determination  of  negative  and  positive  moment  distribution,  to  insure  a  more  intelligent  pro- 
portkm  for  the  member. 
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39.  Slabs. 

89a.  Slab  Design. — Solid  reinforced  concrete  slabs  are  designed  for  given  loads 
by  using  the  same  formulas  given  for  rectangular  beams.  A  width  of  12  in.  is  usually  employed 
in  proportioning  the  depth  d,  percentage  p,  etc.  As  a  general  rule  it  is  more  economical  to  use 
balancing  values  for /e  and  /«.  After  the  point  is  reached  beyond  which  the  extreme  fiber  stress 
in  the  concrete  controls  in  the  design,  it  will  be  determined  that  the  small  increase  in  moment 
derived,  will  not  justify  the  cost  of  additional  steel,  which  is  added  only  for  the  purpose  of  lowei^ 
ing  the  neutral  plane  to  prevent  exceeding  the  maximum  working  value  assigned  toft.  Long 
span  slabs  of  solid  concrete  are  not  only  lacking  in  economy,  but  add  to  the  cost  of  supporting 
beams,  girders,  columns  and  footings,  by  reason  of  their  dead  weight,  in  comparison  with  other 
types  of  floors  that  may  be  used.  Floors  consisting  of  concrete  joists  in  combination  with  hollow- 
tile,  gypsum  or  metal  domes,  will  give  greater  economy  for  long  spans.  Joist  floors  can  be 
used  for  spans  as  great  as  40  ft.  or  more  if  conditions  demand  such  extremes. 

It  is  good  practice  not  to  exceed  2H  times  the  effective  depth  of  solid  slabs,  for  the  spacing 
of  carrying  bars. 

For  all  solid  slabs  it  is  advisable  to  use  temperature  rods  >^  or  ^  in.  in  size  extending 
perpendicular  to  the /carrying  reinforcement,  to  lessen  the  chance  of  cracks  from  shrinkage  and 
temperature  stresses  as  well  as  to  form  ties  to  which  carrying  bars  can  be  wired  to  preserve  a 
given  spacing.  Roof  slabs  which  are  exposed  to  a  greater  variation  in  temperature  require 
more  attention  in  this  respect  than  floors  which  are  protected  from  the  varying  climatic 
conditions. 

The  investigation  of  shear  in  solid  slabs  is  seldom  necessary,  except  in  the  case  of  heavy 
concentrated  loads,  or  loads  that  may  effect  the  section  beyond  safe  working  assumptions. 

39b.  Negative  Reinforcement  in  Continuous  Slabs. — Continuous  slabs  should 
always  be  provided  with  sufficient  steel  extending  over  the  supports  to  take  negative  moment. 
Even  in  short  spans,  unsightly  cracks  in  tile  or  composition  floors,  so  often  seen  in  buildings, 
will  be  obviated  by  permitting  part  of  the  steel  to  be  bent  up  into  the  top  of  slab  over  supports, 
thereby  preventing  cracks  when  the  adjacent  panels  deflect. 

It  is  customary  practice  to  bend  up  one-half  the  bars  from  each  opposite  panel,  at  approxi- 
mately the  one-fourth  point,  which  gives  a  steel  section  for  negative  moment  equal  to  that  of  the 
positive  moment  requirements  at  the  center  of  panel.  Negative  reinforcement  should  extend 
to  the  one-third  or  one-fourth  point  depending  on  the  length  of  spans  and  the  live  loads  to  be 
supported.  The  point  to  which  steel  for  negative  moment  should  extend,  will  depend  princi- 
pally on  the  intensity  of  live  load.  The  dead  load  is  fixed,  but  the  live  load  is  a  var\'ing 
quantity  as  to  intensity  and  position  in  important  structures.  The  greater  the  live  load  the 
greater  will  be  the  tendency  for  the  negative  moment  to  approach  the  center  of  spans  under  the 
worst  condition  of  loading. 

39c.  Two-way  Reinforced  Slabs  Supported  Along  Four  Sides. — A  series  of 
panels  reinforced  in  two  directions  at  right  angles  and  supported  along  four  bearings  should  be 
made  continuous  over  supports.  In  oblong  panels  the  greatest  length  should  not  exceed  IH 
times  the  least  width.     As  a  panel  becomes  oblong  the  proportion  of  load  carried  by  the  longer 

span  becomes  rapidly  less. 

Let  r  =  proportion  of  total  load  carried  by  shorter  span. 
I  =»  length  of  longer  span  in  feet. 
b  »  breadth  of  panel  or  shorter  span  in  feet. 

Then 

r  =  T^  -0  50 
o 

For  different  ratios  of  /  the  values  for  r  are  as  given  in  the  accompanying 

table.     When  a  floor  panel  is  square  and  uniformly  loaded,  one-half  the 
dead  and  live  loads  are  resisted  by  the  moments  in  each  direction. 

Th(*  Joint  Committee  recommends  that  in  placing  reinforcement  in  such  slabs,  account 
may  well  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  the  bending  moment  is  greater  near  the  center  of  the  slao 


/.  /. 

r 

1    00 

0   50 

1.10 

0  »>o 

1    20 

0  70 

1  :i0 

0   SO 

1.40 

0  "M) 

1  .->() 

1    (Ml 
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than  near  the  edges.     For  this  purpose  two-thirds  of  the  previously  calculated  moments  may  be 
assumed  as  carried  by  the  center  half  of  the  slab  and  one-third  by  the  outside  quarters. 

The  distribution  of  loads  to  beams  along  the  four  edges  of  such  slabs  are  often  assumed  in- 
correctly by  proportioning  the  members  for  uniformly  distributed  loads.  For  more  exact 
calculations  the  distribution  of  load  may  be  expected  to  vary  in  accordance  with  the  ordinates 
of  a  parabola,  but  for  practical  purposes  it  may  be  just  as  well  to  avoid  unnecessary  loss  of  time 
and  assume  this  variation  to  be  represented  by  a  triangle,  although  the  moment  resulting  from 
the  former  assumption  will  be  less  than  in  the  latter  case. 

For  practical  purposes  floor  panels  reinforced  in  two  directions  cannot  well  be  termed 
economical  in  competition  with  other  forms  of  panel  construction. 

40.  T-Beams. 

40a.  T-Beams  in  Floor  Construction. — In  floor  construction  T-beams  are  by  far 
the  most  generally  used  form  of  supporting  member.  The  term  T-beam  expresses  its  shape. 
In  calculating  the  strength  of  T-beams,  advantage  is  taken  of  the  floor  slab,  which  in  good 
design  must  act  as  the  compression  flange  of  the  member,  the  same  as  the  upper  flange  of  a  steel 
I-beam  must  act  when  subjected  to  bending.  To  properly  perform  its  function,  a  T-beam  must 
be  poured  simultaneously  with  the  floor  slab  and  the  stem  and  flange  securely  tied  together  by 
means  of  bent  rods,  stirrups  and  cross  reinforcement  from  the  slab.  Even  with  the  presence 
of  stirrups  and  bent  rods,  horizontal  planes  made  during  construction  are  most  undesirable. 
The  slab  should  be  an  integral  part  of  the  beam. 

In  important  members  of  long  spans,  or  short  spans  designed  for  heavy  loads,  a  thin  slab 
should  be  thoroughly  investigated  and  mechanically  bonded  to  the  stem  by  means  of  stirrups 
along  the  center  portion  between  bearings,  as  well  as  near  the  supports  where  the  stirrups  are 
designed  primarily  to  resist  diagonal  tension  for  uniform  loading.  In  special  beams  with  thin 
flanges  a  small  fillet  or  bevel  at  45  deg.  connecting  the  stem  to  the  flange  will  prove  effective 
in  giving  added  strength.  In  very  long  spans  other  methods  must  be  employed  to  give  the 
required  strength  in  compression. 

When  beginning  the  design  of  a  T-beam,  the  thickness  of  the  flange  is  fixed  by  the  depth  of 
slab,  but  the  distance  to  either  side  of  stem  over  which  compression  may  be  assmned  to  act  is 
arbitrarily  selected  from  the  results  of  tests,  which  have  established  within  safe  limits  the  as- 
sumptions to  be  made. 

The  action  of  a  continuous  T-beam  includes  a  complication  of  stresses,  which  in  the  main 
should  be  entirely  comprehended  by  the  designer  before  attempting  the  use  of  formulas  for 
practical  application. 

In  comparing  T-beams  with  rectangular  beams,  the  economy  of  the  former  is  obvious. 

406.  Flange  Width  of  T-Beams. — The  following  rules  are  recommended  by  the 
Joint  Committee  for  determining  the  flange  width : 

(a)  It  shall  not  exceed  one-fourth  of  the  span  length  of  the  beam. 

(6)  Its  overhanging  width  on  either  side  of  the  web  shall  not  exceed  0  times  the  thickness  of  slab. 

Beams  in  which  the  T-form  is  used  only  for  the  puri>ose  of  providing  additional  compression  area  of  concrete 
should  preferably  have  a  width  of  flange  not  more  than  3  times  the  width  of  the  stem  and  a  thickness  of  flange  not 
less  than  one- third  of  the  depth  of  the  beam. 

40c.  T-Beam  Flexure  Formtdas. — In  the  design  of  a  T-beam  it  b  necessary  to 
distinguish  two  cases;  namely,  (1)  The  neutral  axis  in  the  flange, 
and  (2)  the  neutral  axis  in  the  web. 

Case  I.     The  Neutral  Axis  in  tfie  Flange. — All  formulas  for 
"moment   calculations"  which   apply  to  rectangular  beams 
apply  to  this  case.     It  should  be  remembered,  however,  thatjjj^^ 
b  of  the  formulas  denotes  flange  width,  not  web  width,  and  p      cJms  '^•chv)      9fr«M  Diagram 

(the  steel  ratio)  is  ^'  not  ^  (Fig.  44).  F'°-  ^4. 

Case  II.  The  Neutral  Axis  in  the  Web. — The  amount  of  compression  in  the  web  is  commonly 
small  compared  with  that  in  the  flange  and  in  the  analysis  of  this  case  is  neglected.  The  for- 
mulas assume  a  straight  line  variation  of  stress  and  are : 
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89.  Slabs. 

89a.  Slab  Design. — Solid  reinforced  concrete  8lal>s  are  designed  for  given  loads 
by  using  the  same  formulas  given  for  rectangular  beams.  A  width  of  12  in.  is  usually  employed 
in  proportioning  the  depth  d,  percentage  p,  etc.  As  a  general  rule  it  is  more  economical  to  use 
balancing  values  for/e  and/*.  After  the  point  is  reached  beyond  which  the  extreme  fiber  stress 
in  the  concrete  controls  in  the  design,  it  will  be  determined  that  the  small  increase  in  moment 
derived,  will  not  justify  the  cost  of  additional  steel,  which  is  added  only  for  the  purpose  of  lower- 
ing the  neutral  plane  to  prevent  exceeding  the  maximum  working  value  assigned  toft.  Long 
span  slabs  of  solid  concrete  are  not  only  lacking  in  economy,  but  add  to  the  cost  of  supporting 
beams,  girders,  columns  and  footings,  by  reason  of  their  dead  weight,  in  comparison  with  other 
types  of  floors  that  may  be  used.  Floors  consisting  of  concrete  joists  in  combination  with  hollow 
tile,  gypsum  or  metal  domes,  will  give  greater  economy  for  long  spans.  Joist  floors  can  be 
used  for  spans  as  great  as  40  ft.  or  more  if  conditions  demand  such  extremes. 

It  is  good  practice  not  to  exceed  2}^i  times  the  effective  depth  of  solid  slabs,  for  the  spacing 
of  carrying  bars. 

For  all  solid  slabs  it  is  advisable  to  use  temperature  rods  K  or  ^  in.  in  size  extending 
perpendicular  to  the /carrying  reinforcement,  to  lessen  the  chance  of  cracks  from  shrinkage  and 
temperature  stresses  as  well  as  to  form  ties  to  which  carrying  bars  can  be  wired  to  preserve  a 
given  spacing.  Roof  slabs  which  are  exposed  to  a  greater  variation  in  temperature  require 
more  attention  in  this  respect  than  floors  which  are  protected  from  the  varying  climatic 
conditions. 

The  investigation  of  shear  in  solid  slabs  is  seldom  necessary,  except  in  the  case  of  heavy 
concentrated  loads,  or  loads  that  may  effect  the  section  beyond  safe  working  assumptions. 

39b.  Negative  Reinforcement  in  Continuous  Slabs. — Continuous  slabs  should 
always  be  provided  with  sufficient  steel  extending  over  the  supports  to  take  negative  moment. 
Even  in  short  spans,  unsightly  cracks  in  tile  or  composition  floors,  so  often  seen  in  buildings, 
will  be  obviated  by  permitting  part  of  the  steel  to  be  bent  up  into  the  top  of  slab  over  supports, 
thereby  preventing  cracks  when  the  adjacent  panels  deflect. 

It  is  customary  practice  to  bend  up  on(»-half  the  bars  from  each  opposite  panel,  at  approxi- 
mately the  one-fourth  point,  which  gives  a  stool  section  for  negative  moment  equal  to  that  of  the 
positive  moment  requirements  at  the  center  of  panel.  Negative  reinforcement  should  extend 
to  the  one-third  or  one-fourth  point  depending  on  the  length  of  spans  and  the  live  loads  to  be 
supported.  The  point  to  which  steel  for  negative  moment  should  extend,  will  depend  princi- 
pally on  the  intensity  of  live  load.  The  dead  load  is  fixed,  but  the  live  load  is  a  varying 
quantity  as  to  intensity  and  position  in  important  structures.  The  greater  the  live  load  the 
greater  will  be  the  tendency  for  the  negative  moment  to  approach  the  center  of  spans  under  the 
worst  condition  of  loading. 

89c.  Two-way  Reinforced  Slabs  Supported  Along  Four  Sides. — A  series  of 
panels  reinforced  in  two  directions  at  right  angles  and  supported  along  four  bearings  should  he 
made  continuous  over  supports.  In  oblong  panels  the  greatest  length  should  not  exceed  1>2 
times  the  least  width.    As  a  panel  becomes  oblong  the  proportion  of  load  carried  by  the  longer 

span  becomes  rapidly  less. 

Let  r  =  proportion  of  total  load  carried  by  shorter  span. 
I  =  length  of  longer  span  in  feet. 
b  =  breadth  of  panel  or  shorter  span  in  feet. 

Then 

r  =  ^^  -0.50 
o 

For  different  ratios  of  v  the  values  for  r  are  as  givon  in  the  accompanying 

table.     When  a  floor  panel  is  square  and  uniformly  loaded,  one-half  the 
dead  and  live  loads  are  resisted  by  the  moments  in  each  direction. 

The  Joint  Committee  recommends  that  in  placing  reinforcement  in  such  slabs,  account 
may  well  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  the  bending  moment  is  greater  near  the  center  of  the  slao 
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than  near  the  edges.     For  this  purpose  two-thirds  of  the  previously  calculated  moments  may  be 
assumed  as  carried  by  the  center  half  of  the  slab  and  one-third  by  the  outside  quarters. 

The  distribution  of  loads  to  beams  along  the  four  edges  of  such  slabs  are  often  assumed  in- 
correctly by  proportioning  the  members  for  uniformly  distributed  loads.  For  more  exact 
calculations  the  distribution  of  load  may  be  expected  to  vary  in  accordance  with  the  ordinates 
of  a  parabola,  but  for  practical  purposes  it  may  be  just  as  well  to  avoid  unnecessary  loss  of  time 
and  assume  this  variation  to  be  represented  by  a  triangle,  although  the  moment  resulting  from 
the  former  assumption  will  be  less  than  in  the  latter  case. 

For  practical  purposes  floor  panels  reinforced  in  two  directions  cannot  well  be  termed 
economical  in  competition  with  other  forms  of  panel  construction. 

iO.  T-Beams. 

40a.  T-Beams  in  Floor  Construction. — In  floor  construction  T-beams  are  by  far 
the  most  generally  used  form  of  supporting  member.  The  term  T-beam  expresses  its  shape. 
In  calculating  the  strength  of  T-beams,  advantage  is  taken  of  the  floor  slab,  which  in  good 
design  must  act  as  the  compression  flange  of  the  member,  the  same  as  the  upper  flange  of  a  steel 
I-beam  must  act  when  subjected  to  bending.  To  properly  perform  its  function,  a  T-beam  must 
be  poured  simultaneously  with  the  floor  slab  and  the  stem  and  flange  securely  tied  together  by 
means  of  bent  rods,  stirrups  and  cross  reinforcement  from  the  slab.  Even  with  the  presence 
of  stirrups  and  bent  rods,  horizontal  planes  made  during  construction  are  most  undesirable. 
The  slab  should  be  an  integral  part  of  the  beam. 

In  important  members  of  long  spans,  or  short  spans  designed  for  heavy  loads,  a  thin  slab 
should  be  thoroughly  investigated  and  mechanically  bonded  to  the  stem  by  means  of  stirrups 
along  the  center  portion  between  bearings,  as  well  as  near  the  supports  where  the  stirrups  are 
designed  primarily  to  resist  diagonal  tension  for  uniform  loading.  In  special  beams  with  thin 
flanges  a  small  fillet  or  bevel  at  45  deg.  connecting  the  stem  to  the  flange  will  prove  effective 
in  giving  added  strength.  In  very  long  spans  other  methods  must  be  employed  to  give  the 
required  strength  in  compression. 

When  beginning  the  design  of  a  T-beam,  the  thickness  of  the  flange  is  fixed  by  the  depth  of 
slab,  but  the  distance  to  either  side  of  stem  over  which  compression  may  be  assumed  to  act  is 
arbitrarily  selected  from  the  results  of  tests,  which  have  established  within  safe  limits  the  as- 
sumptions to  be  made. 

The  action  of  a  continuous  T-beam  includes  a  complication  of  stresses,  which  in  the  main 
should  be  entirely  comprehended  by  the  designer  before  attempting  the  use  of  formulas  for 
practical  application. 

In  comparing  T-beams  with  rectangular  beams,  the  economy  of  the  former  is  obvious. 

406.  Flange  Width  of  T-Beams. — The  following  rules  are  recommended  by  the 
Joint  Committee  for  determining  the  flange  width : 

(a)  It  shall  not  exceed  one-fourth  of  the  span  length  of  the  beam. 

(6)  Its  overhanging  width  on  either  side  of  the  web  shall  not  exceed  6  times  the  thickness  of  slab. 

Beams  in  which  the  T-form  is  used  only  for  the  puri>ose  of  providing  additional  compression  area  of  concrete 
should  preferably  have  s  width  of  flsnge  not  more  than  3  times  the  width  of  the  stem  snd  a  thickness  of  0snge  not 
less  than  one>third  of  the  depth  of  the  beam. 

40c.  T-Beam  Flexure  Formtdas. — In  the  design  of  a  T-beam  it  b  necessary  to 
distinguish  two  cases;  namely,  (1)  The  neutral  axis  in  the  flange, 
and  (2)  the  neutral  axis  in  the  web. 

Case  I,     The  Neutral  Axis  in  tfie  Flange, — All  formulas  for 
"moment   calculations''  which  apply  to  rectangular  beams 
apply  to  this  case.     It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that^^ 
b  of  the  formulas  denotes  flange  width,  not  web  width,  and  p      cJms '^•chv)      »rtm  Diagram 

(the  steel  ratio)  is  ^'  not  ^  (Fig.  44).  F'°-  ^^• 

Case  II.  The  Neutral  Axis  in  the  Web. — The  amount  of  compression  in  the  web  is  commonly 
small  compared  with  that  in  the  flange  and  in  the  analysis  of  this  case  is  neglected.  The  for- 
mulas assume  a  straight  line  variation  of  stress  and  are : 
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Approximate  formulas  can  also  be  established.  From  the  stress  diagram  Fig.  44,  it  is 
evident  that  the  arm  of  the  resisting  couple  is  never  as  small  as  ri  -  >2  ^  and  that  the  average 
unit  compressive  stress  is  never  as  small  as  }^  /«,  except  when  the  neutral  axis  is  at  the  top  of 
the  web.     Using  these  limiting  values  as  approximations  for  the  true  ones 

Af.  -  .4^.(d  -  HO,     or     ^.»_-^^^^  (.) 

^'  "  A7(d--H0  ^^ 

M,  -  H/Mid  -  HO  (c) 

The  errors  involved  in  these  approximations  are  on  the  side  of  safety. 

Where  the  web  is  very  large  compared  to  the  flange,  formulas  which  take  into  account  the 
compression  in  the  web  may  be  used. 

^  /2ndA.  +  (6  -  fe'»»    ,     /nA,  +  (6  -  b')tZ^       nA,  +  (6  -  h')i 
kd  -    \ ^, +  ( -^, )     -  -    -^ 

HktW'  -  H<')  -i-  ((fed  -  /)»(<  +  Ha-d  -  n)ife^ 

*  "  "f  {2kd  -  06  +  (Ad  -  tW 

jd  ^  d-  i 

^'        AJd 

_  2.\fkd 

^'  °  [(2kd  -  t)bt  +  (Jfcd  -  0*6'l;d 

Formula  (1)  gives  the  balancing  ratio  k  when  the  limiting  stresses  /,  and  /c  are  known.  For- 
mula (3)  gives  the  ratio  k  for  any  steel  percentage  when  t  and  d  are  known.  It  will  be  a  simple 
operation  to  find  j  after  z  is  obtained  from  Formula  (4),  if  k  is  known,  otherwise  j  should  be 
obtained  from  Formula  (6). 

For  ordinary  cases  the  tensile  stress  in  the  steel  will  control,  and  hence  M,  should  be  used 

in  Formula  (10).     In  special  cases  Me  will  be  the  governing  factor. 

t 
When  -J  —  ky  the  neutral  axis  will  be  at  the  junction  of  web  and  flange.     When  A;  is  less 

(  t 

than  -j'  Case  /  applies,  and  when  greater  than  -j*  Case  //  applies.     For  any  combination  of 

assigned  values  for/,,  fc  and  n^  it  will  be  useful  to  obtain  the  "neutral "  ratio  k  from  Formula  (1). 
This  value  of  k  being  known,  it  can  at  once  be  determined  whether  3/,  or  Me  controls  for  any 
other  value  of  k.  In  such  a  case  Af «  will  control  when  any  other  ratio  k  is  less  than  the  neutral 
kf  and  Mc  will  control  when  any  other  k  is  greater  than  the  neutral  k. 
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The  depth  of  T-beams  ia  often  limited  on  Mcount 
<rf  head  room  IT 


control  the  width  of  stem  to  no  little  extent. 

jl  and  frequently    in    ex- 

treme CMM  this  depth 
may  be  as  little  bb  Hath 
or  Moth  of  the  span 
length.  The  deaign  of 
Buch  beama  tnuat  be 
given  apecial  considers 
tion,  to  develop  rigidity 
and  conaiatency  in  the 
atrength  of  all  contribut- 
ing elementa. 

40/.  Dealcn 
of  a  ContUmona  T-b«am 
at  the  Supporta. — Pl^ 
4S  and  46  illuatrate  tiia 
curve  for  negative  mo- 
ment, the   maximum 
being  over  the  center  line 
of  interior  aupporta  and 
^        decreaacs  rather  ab- 
I        ruptly  from  thia  point. 
Itiareadilysecnthatthia 
I       maximum  point  of  nega- 
^    .   tive  moment  is  reached 
iJi  *   when  the  spans  adjacent 
"5   2   are  fully  loaded,  produe- 
b        isgbendingin  theaa 

I  sequently  a,  pull  in  the 
_  top  over  the  aupporL 
T  This  tenaile  atreea  should 
J  have  a  counter  balancing 
.  reaJBtance  in  the  bottom, 
I  and  hence  the  comprea- 
^  sion  in  the  bottom  ii 
■g  equal  in  intenaity  to  the 
1^  corrcspondinR  negative 
1^  moment  in  the  top.  A 
T-bcam  becomes  a  teo- 
tangular  section  at  tlie 
supports  on  account  of 
the  reverse  condition  ti 
bending,  which  changes 
from  poaitive  to  n^ative 
at  the  sero  point  of  in- 
flection and  variea  in 
intensity  to  a  maximum 
at  the  interior  aupporta. 
The  method  of  de- 
sign cleariy  involves 
principles  which  govern 
the  design  of  double-reinforced  rectangular  sections  with  the  exception  that  the  tensile  and 
compressive  stresses  are  revened. 
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Negative  moment  at  the  center  line  of  an  interior  support  is  generally  greater  than  the 
corresponding  stress  at  or  near  the  center  of  span  length,  but  with  the  presence  of  large  columns 
or  wide  beams  forming  the  supports,  this  negative  bending  is  reduced  appreciably  at  the  face 
of  bearings,  which  fact  may  be  recognized  in  arriving  at  the  proper  proportion  of  stress  for 
compression. 

By  reason  of  the  general  use  of  formulas  -^  *=  T77  *wid  Af  =  w  ^^^  ^^^^  maximum  positive 

and  negative  moments  in  continuous  beams,  one-half  the  steel  required  for  positive  stress  from 
each  adjoining  member  is  usually  bent  up  into  the  top  over  supports.  This  practice  may  be  con- 
sidered entirely  applicable  to  the  design  of  practical  structures,  when  the  consecutive  spans  are 
the  same  or  nearly  so,  provided  the  compressive  stress  at  or  near  the  supports  is  proportioned  for 
the  same  maximum  assumed  moment.  When  it  is  found  advisable  to  reduce  the  compressive 
stress,  this  purpose  may  be  accomplished  either  by  adding  a  haunch  to  increase  the  effective 
depth  and  size  of  the  section,  or  by  the  addition  of  compressive  steel  with  effective  anchorage;  or 
by  the  use  of  the  two  methods  in  combination.  For  architectural  reasons,  beam  haunches  are 
often  undesirable  in  hotels,  apartments,  office  buildings  and  such  structures,  and  for  this  reason 
occasion  will  often  arise  when  additional  strength  for  compression  must  be  provided  by  adding 
compressive  steel  or  by  increasing  the  width  or  depth  of  the  entire  beam  section  for  the 
sake  of  uniformity. 

The  bending  up  of  steel  bars  at  angles  of  30  to  45  deg.  to  resist  negative  stresses  is  a  ques- 
tion of  importance.  The  points  at  which  bends  are  made  should  be  governed  by  the  intensity 
of  positive  moment  at  the  section.  Figs.  45  and  46  show  the  maximum  positive  moment  curve 
for  an  interior  span  when  the  member  in  question  has  its  full  live  load  with  adjacent  members 
not  loaded.  In  this  case,  where  the  specified  live  load  is  275  lb.  per  sq.  ft.,  the  positive  moment 
approaches  the  supports.  Diagram  8  shows  with  sufficient  accuracy,  the  points  at  which  bends 
may  be  made  in  continuous  beams. 

Bond  stress  along  the  horizontal  tension  rods  in  the  top  of  continuous  beams  should  be 
investigated.  Formulas  for  tension  rods  at  the  ends  of  simply  supported  beams  may  be  em^ 
ployed.  These  rods  should  extend  to  about  the  one-fourth  point  when  small  live  loads  aro 
required  and  to  the  one-third  point  for  heavy  live  loads. 

To  determine  the  maximum  negative  moment  for  continuous  beams  the  formula  M  »  -r^ 

is  generally  recommended,  but  unfortunately  is  employed  by  many  engineers  more  to  determine 
the  sectional  area  of  steel  in  tension,  than  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  a  sufficient  section  for 
compression  at  the  supports.  It  may  be  stated  with  more  or  less  authority  that  the  majority 
of  designers  neglect  entirely  the  compressive  stresses  at  the  interior  supports  of  continuous 
beams,  which  is  a  practice  not  to  be  recognized  as  commensurate  with  good  design. 

41.  Comparing  Accurate  Moment  Distribution  in  Continuous  Beams  with  Ordinary  As- 
sumptions.— For  the  sake  of  simplicity  in  arriving  at  the  moments  in  beams  and  slabs  of 

reinforced  concrete  structures,  it  is  now  almost  a  universal  practice  to  assume  for  members 

vol* 
continuous  over  two  supports,  M  =  -r^i  and  for  members  continuous  over  one  support,  or  for 

wl* 
end  spans,  M  »  -ttt-  A  practical  illustration  showing  the  relationship  between  the  assumed  con- 
ditions and  the  more  accurate  theory  for  determining  the  true  moment  distribution  in  continuous 
beams  or  slabs,  should  be  a  question  of  great  significance  to  the  designer.  An  intelligent 
understanding  of  .positive  and  negative  bending  are  vital  considerations  in  the  design  of  any 
continuous  member,  particularly  when  subject  to  heavy  live  loads,  which  influence  to  a 
marked  degree  the  point  of  inflection  or  change  from  positive  to  negative  bending. 

In  practice  the  true  theorem  of  continuous  moments  cannot  well  be  applied  literally  on 
account  of  practical  complications  that  result  in  the  arrangement  of  reinforcement,  arising  from 
the  fact  that  the  greatest  positive  moment  in  a  continuous  member  is  usually  much  less  than  the 
greatest  negative  moment.  Literal  adherence  would  require  considerably  more  reinforcement 
over  the  supports  than  would  be  necessary  at  the  center  between  supports.  The  disadvantages 
are  quite  obvious  to  the  engineer  accustomed  to  seeing  his  designs  executed  in  the  field.  Again 
10 
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few  building  ordinances,  if  any,  would  permit  of  strict  adherence  to  the  exact  theorem  of  mo- 
ments, due  no  doubt  to  the  variation  in  results  from  those  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  established 

formulas  ,M—  -^  and  -r^-.     It  may  be  imderstood  from  these  standard  moment  assumptions 

that  the  general  practice  of  resorting  to  the  use  of  more  complex  methods  of  calculating  moments, 
is  not  desirable  in  the  solution  of  ordinary  problems  of  design.  However,  this  understanding 
should  not  prove  the  medium  for  evading  the  fundamental  principles  of  continuity,  so  essential 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  designer.  A  thorough  understanding  of  continuous  moments  will  not 
only  familiarize  the  engineer  with  the  maximum  moment  conditions  resulting  from  the  most 
unfavorable  position  of  live  loads,  but  will  render  a  more  intelligent  and  precise  interpretation 
of  the  standard  moment  formulas  established  by  practice. 

Ulttstrative  Problem. — The  examples  shown  in  Figs.  45  and  46  are  selected  from  a  number  of  beam  calculationt 
of  a  large  structure  completed  in  1918.  The  coefRcients  given  in  the  accompanying  table  are  by  Winkler  and  gire 
the  results  of  computations  for  a  uniformly  distributed  load  in  the  simplest  form,  from  the  ordinates  of  the  maxi- 
mum moment  line  for  continuous  beams.  Beams  B\  continue  for  a  large  number  of  consecutive  spans.  The 
coefficients  selected  arc  for  continuous  beams  of  four  spans.  The  loading  required  for  maximum  live  load  moments. 
Fig.  45,  shows  that  the  maximum  positive  moment  is  obtained  for  interior  spans  by  loading  alternate  spans,  and 
the  maximum  negative  moment  by  loading  the  spans  adjacent  to  the  reaction  in  question.     The  moment  lines 

are  plotted  from  moment  values  in  table  for  each  point  equal  to  one-tenth  of  the  span.     For  comparative  purpoaes 

id*         ui* 
moment  values  for  -.^  and  -r^  &re  given  near  maximum  moment  values  obtained  from  coefficients. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  note  that  for  interior  spans  the  maximum  positive  moment  is  1,008,500  in.-lb.  whereas 

M  »  -Tn  =  1,381,000  in.-lb.     Keeping  this  latter  moment  value  in  mind  it  will  be  seen  that  the  maximum  nesativs 

moment  at  the  first  interior  column  face  is  1,390,000  in.-lb.  and  at  the  second  column,  M  «  1,130,000  in.-lb.,  which 
compares  favorably  with  the  moment  value  usually  assumed.  In  the  design  of  beams  projected  below,  the  tensioa 
rods  for  negative  moment  were  not  extended  to  meet  fully  the  requirements  of  negative  curve,  for  the  reason  that 

the  sectional  area  of  steel  at  the  center  of  span  was  proportioned  for  -yn  ^^^  i^ot  for  the  true  moment  which  is  about 

21%  less.  This  additional  steel  area  reduces  the  unit  stress  in  the  steel  and  the  deformation  in  the  concrete  in 
compression,  which  in  combination  serve  to  reduce  the  negative  moment  produced. 

For  the  end  span  the  maximum  positive  moment  is  1,529,000  in.-lb.,  but  M  »  -.z  »  1,658,000  in.4b.     Tbe 

difference  here  is  not  so  appreciable. 

Fig.  46  includes  the  same  members  ss  shown  in  Fig.  45  with  the  exception  thst  a  cantilever  beam  is  required 
for  expansion  joint.  This  cantilever  beam  changes  the  condition  of  moments  in  the  adjacent  span,  aa  shown  in 
moment  diagram. 

A  close  study  of  these  examples  will  reveal  many  interesting  stress  conditions  in  continuous  beams,  and  are 
given  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  relationship  between  the  ordinary  moment  assumptions  and  the  more  accurate 
distribution  of  stress.  An  intimste  knowledge  of  this  relationship  will  be  of  inestimable  value  to  any  designer, 
and  though  not  recommended  for  every  day  use,  the  knowledge  of  these  conditions  is  fundamentally  essential 
to  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  ususl  moment  assumptions. 

42.  Designing  Tables  and  Diagrams  for  Beams  and  Slabs. — It  seems  appropriate  here 

to  emphasize  the  importance  of  resorting  to  the  use  of  tables  and  diagrams  whenever  it  is  possible 
to  do  so,  since  the  tabulation  of  values  in  advance  will  minimize  the  time  consumed  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  designs.  The  measure  of  the  time  consumed  in  the  development  of  a  design,  is  a  most 
essential  factor  in  the  determination  of  an  engineer's  worth  and  should  not  be  subordinated  to 
other  conditions  having  a  lesser  value. 

The  engineer  will  often  find  it  advantageous  to  adopt  approximate  formulas,  and  although 
the  results  obtained  may  vary  slightly  from  those  derived  by  the  use  of  the  more  exact 
formulas  recommended,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  divergence  of  practical  conditions 
from  the  assumptions  used  in  the  formulas,  docs  not  justify  too  high  a  degree  of  mathematical 
precision  in  the  design  of  practical  structures,  unless  the  particular  problem  in  question 
demands  such  attention.  The  degree  to  which  approximate  fonnulas  may  be  used  will  depend 
entirely  upon  the  knowledge,  training,  initiative  and  experience  of  the  engineer,  which  should 
be  sufficient  to  justify  a  departure  from  the  more  accurate  computations  for  shorter  and  simpler 
methods  based  on  a  clear  conception  of  the  fundamental  principles  embodied  in  theoretical 
design. 

The  number  of  designing  tables  and  diagrams  given  on  subsequent  pages  are  necessarily 
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n  account  of  the  space  allotted  to  this  subject.  The  engineer  will  find  it  helpful  to 
tther  tables  of  a  similar  character. 

cplaining  the  solutions  to  problems,  it  is  not  the  intention  to  advocate  or  recommend 
f  any  particular  combination  of  working  stresses  for  /,  and  fe.  Building  ordinances  in 
ections  of  the  United  States  show  a  great  lack  of  consistency  in  the  working  stresses 
for  steel  and  concrete,  which  indicates  that  the  differences  of  opinion  prevailing  at  this 
slude  the  immediate  possibility  of  standardizing  unit  stresses  to  the  entire  approval  of 
08  concerned.  The  working  values  for/,  and/r,  now  being  used,  vary  from  500  to  800 
[.  in.,  and  in  not  a  few  instances  even  higher  stresses  for  concrete  are  employed.  The 
king  stre&ses  in  the  steel  vary  from  16,000  to  20,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  depending  on 
the  steel  is  soft  or  hard  grade.  The  many  structures  erected,  judging  from  all  avail- 
rmation,  have  given  a  like  degree  of  satisfaction,  and  in  view  of  this  fact  it  would 
8  consistent  to  condemn  one  practice  or  the  other  without  some  conclusive  evidence 
Id  prove  the  custom  to  be  a  detriment  to  public  safety  and  interests. 

itive  Problems. — The  uso  of  designing  tables  and  diagrams  can  be  explained  to  a  greater  advantage  by 
solutiona  of  typical  designing  problems. 

1  a  beam  of  rectangular  section  to  span  30  ft.  Total  uniformly  distributed  load  is  1000  lb.  per  lin.  ft. 
mply  supported.    /.  -  18,000.  /•  =  750,  n  -  15,  n  -  40. 

„  .  !^  .   (1000)(30)'(12)  _  1  350  000  in.-lb. 

e  3,  for  n  »  15,  /,  -  18.000,  and  /«  -  750 

k  -  0.385,     j  =  0.872,     p  -  0.00801,     K  -  125.74. 

IT         ^    ^r  hAt^  1.350,000 

^  -  Wi'  ""^  ^         "T25:74~      ^^•^^°' 

b  »  15  in.,  then  d  »  26^  in.  or  say  27  in. 

A,  -  (0.00801)  (15) (27)  -  3.24  sq.  in. 

ect  three  J^-ln.  and  two  1-in.  rounds  with  total  section  of  3.38  sq.  in. 

16.000 


(15)  (7/8)  (27) 


42  1b. 


42,  provision  for  shear  is  unnecessary  but  for  practical  reasons  it  is  advisable  to  use,  say  three  yi-in. 

0  in.  and  two  at  12  in.  c.  to  c.  st  each  end.  All  the  tension  steel  is  not  needed  near  the  supports  so  if 
.n.  rounds  are  bent  up  at  45  deg.  beginning  at  a  point  2  ft.  6  in.  from  the  supports,  a  better  design  will 
iree  H'l°-  rounds  remain  in  the  bottom  to  develop  the  safe  bond  stress. 

1  *%  fW) 

Bond  stress  u  -  --^^^^^  -  77  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

8  is  within  safe  limits  and  will  not  require  special  snchorage. 

aluea  K  and  p  may  be  found  from  Diagram  2  where  n  »  15.     Find  the  intersection  of  /<  «  18,000  and 
750,  and  follow  this  point  horizontally  to  the  left  or  right  hand  margin  where  K  -■  126.     Then  follow 
ction  point  to  lower  margin  where  p  »  0.0081.     The  sccuracy  of  these  readings  is  sufficient  for  any 
design. 

tnu  1  and  2. — These  diagrams  are  very  useful  to  find  the  relationship  between  any  values  for  p,  /«,  /«, 
any  rectangular  beam  or  solid  concrete  slab.  For  example  (Diagram  2),  if  steel  percentage  p  -■  0.0072 
niting  steel  stress  is  16,000,  the  concrete  stress  /«  la  found  to  be  625.  If  /«  »  GOO  and  p  »  0.008,  /•  is 
B  about  14.300. 

ly  rectangular  beam  of  given  section  and  reinforcement  the  safe  load  per  linear  foot  may  be  readily 
Y  means  of  these  diagrams.  Assume  the  steel  percentage  in  the  above  problem  to  be  p  =>  0.007.  The 
ing  values  for  /•.  /«  and  n  prevail.  Begin  at  lower  margin  of  Diagram  2  at  0.7%  and  follow  vertically 
tlon  with  /«  <-  18.000.    From  this  intersection  follow  to  left  or  right  margin  where  K  ■■  110  is  found. 

M  -  Kbd*  =  (110)(15)(27)«  -   1.202,800  in.-lb.   -  ^ 
SAf  (8)  (1.202,800)        .„,.  ..      .. 

^  -a2)-a^)-  -(3oTnT2)-  -  ^^^^  ^'^'  ^'' 

I. — Find  the  safe  moment  per  12-in.  width  for  a  6-in.  solid  slab  with  p  >  0.006,  d  «  5  in.,  /«  »  20,000, 

1  "■  15.     Slab  is  freely  supported. 

p  =  0.006,     A:  -  0.344,     j  -  0.886. 

W»  .  M.,  or  M  -  bd^pfj  -  (12) (5)«(0.006) (20,000) (0.885) 

M  -  31.860  in.-lb. 
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T<M0  3. — This  table  gives  the  values  for  ib, ;,  p  and  K  for  balanced  working  stresses  in  rectangular  beams  and 
slabs,  when  /•  is  14,000,  16.000,  18,000  or  20.000.  for  various  worldng  stresses  for  /«. 

Tables  4  and  5. — These  tables  are  for  designing  and  estimating  purposes.  The  area  A»  per  12-in.  width  and 
net  weight  of  steel  per  square  foot  are  given  for  various  spacings  of  merchantable  bar  sises,  which  may  be  more 
readily  obtained  than  odd  sises. 

TabU$  6.  7  and  8. — Theae  slab  tables  have  been  prepared  for  balanced  steel  and  concrete  stresses  when  n  « 
15.  Any  thickness  of  slab  from  3  to  10  in.  and  the  reinforcement  required  may  be  obtained  immediatdy  for 
any  given  superimposed  load  per  square  foot.  The  distance  from  center  of  reinforcement  to  bottom  surface  is  1 
in.  in  all  cases  and  if  a  greater  distance  is  required  than  this,  >4    or  H  in-  may  be  added  without  effecting  the 

effective  depth  d  and  table  values  may  be  adapted  accordingly.    All  tables  are  prepared  for  M  "-  Ta*  *°^  ^"^'^ 

tot*  tot* 

be  adapted  to  ttt  and  —^  as  per  instructions  given  in  tables. 

!F1nd  thickness  of  slab  and  reinforcement  required  for  a  12-ft.  span  when  the  superimposed  load  is  160  lb.  per 

sq.  ft. 

to/* 
AT  -  ^.A  -  16.000./.  -  660.  n  =  16 

In  Table  6  find  column  for  12-ft.  span  and  follow  down  to  the  149  and  then  to  left  where  a  6-in.  slab  is  given,  re- 
quiring H-in.  rounds.  5  in.  c.  to  c,  or  a  selection  of  other  bar  sises  with  spacings  as  shown. 

wl* 
If  the  same  example  la  assumed  when  M  ■>  -r^,  follow  instructions  given  in  Table  6.     A  6yi-\xi.  slab  with  A» 

«  0.508  has  a  superimposed  load  value  of  189  lb.  for  a  12-ft.  span.     The  dead  load  of  this  slab  is  82  lb. 

(189  +  82)(^)  -  226  -  82  -  144  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  superimposed  load. 

Table  9. — It  is  often  necessary  to  retain  the  same  thickness  of  slab  for  spans  that  vary  within  reasonable  limits. 
This  table  gives  the  safe  moment  in  inch  pounds  for  slab  thicknesses  varying  from  4  to  8H  in.  with  various 
steel  percentages,  for  three  combinations  of  allowable  unit  stresses,  assuming  n  «  15. 

For  example,  a  6-in.  slab  may  be  selected  for  moments  varying  from  20,070  to  33.510  in.-lb.,  when  /«■-  16,000 
and  /e  -  650,  or  from  25.090  to  41.240  in.-lb.  in  case  f,  -  20,000  and  /«  -  800.  It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that 
as  the  steel  reaches  its  limit  of  safe  working  stress  for  any  individual  slab  thickness,  the  increase  in  moment  beyond 
this  point  is  not  very  appreciable. 

Table  10. — This  table  ia  for  estimating  purposes,  and  may  also  be  employed  to  find  the  weight  per  linear  foot 
.of  any  beam  sise  given.    The  instructions  in  table  are  self-explanatory. 

Diagram  3. — The  preparation  of  reinforced  concrete  shop  drawings  may  be  graelty  facilitated  by  the  use  of  this 
diagram  to  find  the  length  of  any  bend  which  represents  the  hypothenuse  of  any  triangle,  when  the  length  of  two 
known  sides  are  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  The  diagram  applies  when  bends  are  made  at  30  deg.,  45  deg.  or 
any  other  angle. 

For  example,  it  is  required  to  find  the  length  of  straight  portion  between  the  bends  of  a  rod,  when  the  vertical 
duBtanoe  center  to  center  of  rod  is  30  in.  and  the  horisontal  distance  center  to  center  of  bends  is  33  in.  First  find 
the  designation  30  at  the  right  hand  margin  end  follo^^  this  line  to  the  left  until  the  vertical  line  from  33  on  the  lower 
margin  intersects,  then  follow  this  point  of  intersection  parallel  to  the  neprcst  circular  line  to  the  lower  margin  where 
44H  in.  is  read. 

Diagrama  4,  5,  6and  7. — Such  diagrams  are  very  useful  in  lessening  the  time  consumed  in  the  design  of  T-beams< 

t  t  t 

When -T  and  p  are  known,  either  *  or  i  m»y  be  found  directly.     With  any  given  ratios  for -^  and  p,  or -3-  and  k, 

it  can  at  once  be  determined  whether  the  neutral  axis  is  in  the  flange  or  in  the  web. 

Design  the  center  cross  section  of  a  fully  continuous  beam  of  20-ft.  span  to  sustain  a  total  losd  of  1600  lb.  per 
lin.  ft.  /•  -■  16.000,  /•  "  650,  n  —  15.  Maximum  shear  allowable  v  «<  120.  The  slab  hrving  been  previotisly  de- 
signed, r  "-  5  in. 

The  first  consideration  in  the  design  of  a  T-bcam  is  to  provide  a  sufficient  section  for  sheering  stresses  and  a 
width  such  that  the  bars  can  be  properly  spaced.     The  sectional  area  required  for  shear  is 

.,.       (1500)(10)      ,._ 
^''"    ag)(T20)-^'^^^»"- 
^  .  (1500)(20)*  (,2,  ,  ^  ^  ,^_,^ 

143 
If  effective  depth  d  »  16  in.,  then  b'  ■»   -Tq    ■■  9  in. 

Now  the  approximate  steel  rrea  A»  mav  be  obtained  to  find  if  the  width  2/  »  9  in.  is  wide  enough  for  the 
number  of  bars  to  be  used. 

600.000    97         • 

^'  '  (0:87)(1G)(10,000)  "  ^^  ■*^-  *"• 

This  area  will  require  say  three  H'i"-  rounds  straight  in  the  bottora  and  one  J^-in.  round  end  one  1-in.  round  bent 
in  the  top  plane,  or  a  total  of  2.71  sq.  in. 

Assuming  three  diameters  as  the  minimum  distance  center  to  center  of  the  ^-in.  rods  in  the  bottom,  and  a  dear 
distance  o(  lyi  in.  from  the  sides,  the  minimum  width  6'  is  syi  in.  Hence  with  the  rods  placed  in  two  planes,  the 
width  9  in.  found  sbove  is  satisfactory.  The  effective  depth  d  «>  10  in.  will  be  measured  from  the  top  surface  of 
slab  or  beam  to  the  center  between  the  two  planes  of  rods  in  the  bottom. 
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Now  ^  *  |A  ~  0.818.     ABSuming  a  width  of  flAOge  on  either  side  of  beam  face  equal  to  4  times  5  or  20  in. 

which  is  within  the  sUowable  limit,  the  total  width  b  ■■  40  in.     The  approximate  percentage  of  steel  is 

2.71 
^  "  (49)(16) 


-  0.00345 


With  these  values  for  p  and  -- .  Diagram  6  determines  st  once  that  the  neutrsl  plane  is  in  the  flange,  hence  Case  I 

a 
applies  (see  Art.  40e). 


^        M_        600.000 
e>d«  "  (49)(16)«' 


48 


From  Diagram  2  when  iC  -  48  and  /•  -  16.000,  p  is  found  to  be  0.0033. 

Aa  »  (0.(X)33)(49)(16)  -  2.59  sq.  in. 

The  bar  sises  selected  above  sre  sufficient  and  may  be  used.  Since  p  »  0.0033  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  concrete 
stress  is  low,  or  from  Diagram  2  not  quite  4001b.  per  sq.  in.  In  this  particular  member  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  investigate  the  compressive  stress  in  concrete  for  positive  moment  unless  the  percentage  p  exceeded  0.00769 
(Table  3).  which  is  the  controlling  vrlue  for  p  when  /«  «  16.000.  /«  ->  650  rnd  n  «  15. 

Diaaram  8. — To  locate  the  points  at  which  bends  msy  be  made  in  the  bottom  reinforcement  of  simple  and 
continuous  beams,  consumes  no  little  time,  if  a  diagram  showing  these  relationships  is  not  available.     To  illustrate, 

Ufl* 

assume  a  continuous  beam  has  been  designed  for  Af  ■■  -t^  and  reinforced  with  three  f^-in.  rounds  straight  in  the 

bottom  and  two  1-in.  rounds  to  be  bent.  It  iM  desired  to  find  the  points  st  which  rods  may  be  bent.  The  total 
area  of  straight  and  bent  rods  is  2.89  sq.  in.  One  1-in.  round  bent  rod  represents  27  %  of  the  total,  and  two  1-in. 
rounds  54%  of  the  total  area.     To  find  the  point  where  one  1-in.  round  or  27%  of  the  steel  may  be  bent  up  and 

leave  sufficient  area  for  positive  moment,  trace  horisontally  from  the  27  %  point  at  the  right  margin  to  the  curve 

tol* 
Ai  «  YT  ^^^  then  vertically  to  the  lower  margin  where  0.285/  is  read.     By  reading  in  the  same  manner  two  1-in. 

rounds  or  54  %  of  the  steel  may  be  bent  up  at  0.20/. 


Table  1. — Areas,  Perii£eters  and  Weights  op  Rods 


Round  rods 

Square  rods 

Sise 

Area 

(square 
inches) 

Perimeter 

Weight  per 

Area 
(square 
inches) 

Perimeter 

Weight  per 

(inches) 

(inches) 

foot  (pounds) 

(inches) 

foot  (pounds) 

H 

0.0491 

0.7854 

0.167 

0.0625 

1.00 

0.212 

Me 

0.0767 

0.9817 

0.261 

0.0977 

1.25 

0.333 

H 

0.1104 

1.1781 

0.375 

0.1406 

1.50 

0.478 

Ms 

0.1503 

1.3744 

0.511 

0.1914 

1.75 

0.651 

H 

0.1963 

1.5708 

0.667 

0.2500 

2.00 

0.850 

Me 

0.2485 

1.7671 

0.845 

0.3164 

2.25 

1.076 

M 

0.3068 

1.9635 

1.043 

0.3906 

2.50 

1.328 

»Hs 

0.3712 

2.1598 

1.262 

0.4727 

2.75 

1.608 

H 

0.4418 

2.3562 

1.502 

0.5^25 

3.00 

1.913 

»Ms 

0.^185 

2.5525 

1.763 

0.6602 

3.25 

2.245 

H 

0.6013 

2.7489 

2.044 

0.7656 

3.50 

2.603 

»Ms 

0.6903 

2.9452 

2.347 

0.8789 

3.75 

2.989 

1 

0.7854 

3.1416 

2.670 

1.0000 

4.00 

3.400 

He 

0.8866 

3.3379 

3.014 

1 . 1289 

4.25 

3.838 

H 

0.9940 

3.5343 

3.379 

1.2656 

4.50 

4.303 

He 

1 . 1075 

3.7306 

3.766 

1.4102 

4.75 

4.795 

>i 

1.2272 

3.9270 

4.173 

1 . 5625 

5.00 

5.312 

Ms 

1.3530 

4.1233 

4.600 

1 . 7227 

5.25 

5.867 

M 

1.4849 

4.3197 

5.049 

1.8906 

6.50 

6.428 

Ms 

1.6230 

4.5160 

5.518 

2.0664 

5.75 

7.026 

H 

1.7671 

4.7124 

6.008 

2.2500 

6.00 

7.650 

Ms 

1.9175 

4.9087 

6.620 

2.4414 

6.25 

8.301 

« 

2.0739 

5.1051 

7.051 

2.6406 

6.50 

8.978 

*Ks 

2.2365 

5.3014 

7.604 

2.8477 

6.75 

9.682 

H 

2.4053 

5.4978 

8.178 

3.0625 

7.00 

10.410 

»Ms 

2.5802 

5.6941 

8.773 

3.2852 

7.25 

11.170 

H 

2.7612 

5.8905 

9.388 

3.5156 

7.50 

11.950 

»Me 

2.9483 

6.0868 

10.020 

3.7539 

7.75 

12.760 

2 

3.1416 

6.2832 

10.680 

4.0000 

8.00 

13.600 
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Table  2.-Valijes  of  k  and  j  for  Rectanoular  Beams  and  Slabs 

k  -  \/2pn  +  (pn)*  -^  pn  y  -  1  -  H* 


p 

n  » 

12 

n  — 

15 

P 

n 

-  12 

n  - 

•  16 

k 

• 

3 

k 

• 

3 

k 

3 

k 

> 

0.0010 

0.145 

0.952 

0.158 

0.947 

0.0068 

0.330 

0.890 

0.360 

0.880 

0.0012 

0.155 

0.948 

0.169 

0.944 

0.0070 

0.334 

0.889 

0.365 

0.878 

0.0014 

0.166 

0.945 

0.181 

0.940 

0.0072 

0.338 

0.887 

0.369 

0.877 

0.0016 

0.177 

0.941 

0.192 

0.936 

0.0074 

0.342 

0.886 

0.372 

0.876 

0.0018 

0.186 

0.938 

0.202 

0.933 

0.0076 

0.345 

0.885 

0.376 

0.875 

0.0020 

0.196 

0.935 

0.217 

0.928 

0.0078 

0.349 

0.884 

0.380 

0.873 

0.0022 

0.2(>i 

0.932 

0.222 

0.926 

0.0080 

0.353 

0.882 

0.384 

0.872 

0.0024 

0.212 

0.929 

0.231 

0.923 

0.0082 

0.356 

0.881 

0.387 

0.871 

0.0026 

0.220 

0.927 

0.240 

0.920 

0.0084 

0.360 

0.880 

0.390 

0.870 

0.0028 

0.227 

0.924 

0.248 

0.917 

0.0086 

0.363 

0.879 

0.394 

0.860 

0.0030 

0.235 

0.922 

0.258 

0.914 

0.0088 

0.366 

0.878 

0.398 

0.867 

0.0032 

0.241 

0.920 

0.263 

0.912 

0.0090 

0.370 

0.877 

0.402 

0.866 

0.0034 

0.248 

0.917 

0.271 

0.910 

0.0092 

0.373 

0.876 

0.405 

0.865 

0.0036 

0.254 

0.915 

0.277 

0.908 

0.0094 

0.376 

0.875 

0.407 

0.864 

0.0038 

0.260 

0.913 

0.284 

0.905 

0.0096 

0.379 

0.874 

0.411 

0.863 

0.0040 

0.266 

0.911 

0.292 

0.903 

0.0098 

0.381 

0.873 

0.414 

0.862 

0.0042 

0.270 

0.910 

0.297 

0.901 

0.0100 

0.385 

0.872 

0.418 

0.861 

0.0044 

0.276 

0.908 

0.303 

0.899 

0.0102 

0.387 

0.871 

0.420 

0.860 

0.0046 

0.281 

0.906 

0.309 

0.897 

0.0104 

0.391 

0.870 

0.423 

0.860 

0.0048 

0.286 

0.904 

0.315 

0.895 

0.0106 

0.394 

0.869 

0.426 

0.868 

0.0050 

0.291 

0.903 

0.320 

0.893 

0.0108 

0.396 

0.868 

0.429 

0.867 

0.0062 

0.295 

0.901 

0.324 

0.892 

0.0110 

0.398 

0.867 

0.432 

0.866 

0.0054 

0.300 

0.900 

0.329 

0.891 

0.0112 

0.402 

0.866 

0.434 

0.865 

0.0056 

0.304 

0.899 

0.333 

0.889 

0.0114 

0.404 

0.865 

0.437 

0.864 

0.0058 

0.309 

0.897 

0.337 

0.888 

0.0116 

0.407 

0.864 

0.440 

0.853 

0.0060 

0.314 

0.895 

0.344 

0.885 

0.0118 

0.410 

0.863 

0.443 

0.862 

0.0062 

0.317 

0.894 

0.348 

0.884 

0.0120 

0.412 

0.863 

0.446 

0.861 

0.0064 

0.322 

0.893 

0.352 

0.883 

0.0122 

0.415 

0.862 

0.448 

0.851 

0.0066 

0.325 

0.892 

0.356 

0.881 

0.0124 

0.417 

0.801 

0.451 

0.860 

Table  3. — Use  for  Rectangular  Beams  and  Slabs 


V  - 


H 


i  -  1  -  -i 


1  + 


K  -  pA/or 


fJti 


nf. 


Ratio  of  Moduli     n  »  12 

/. 

/ 

k 

• 

3 

P 

K 

A 

/c 

k 

• 

3 

P 

K 

500 

0.300 

0.900 

0.00536 

67.54 

500 

0.250 

0.917 

0.00347 

67.30 

550 

0.320 

0.893 

0.00630 

78.58 

550 

0.268 

0.911 

0.00410 

67.10 

600 

0.340 

0.887 

0.00728 

90.48 

600 

0.286 

0.905 

0.00476 

77.66 

14.000 

650 

0.358 

0.881 

0.00831 

102.46 

18.000 

650 

0.302 

0.899 

0.00546 

88.36 

700 

0.375 

0.875 

0.00937 

114.78 

700 

0.318 

0.894 

0.00610 

00.65 

750 

0.391 

0.870 

0.01048 

127.59 

750 

0.333 

0.889 

0.00694 

111.11 

800 

0.407 

0.864 

0.01162 

140.62 

« 

800 

0.348 

0.884 

0.00773 

123.00 

500 

0.273 

0.909 

0.00426 

61.98 

500 

0.231 

0.923 

0.00289 

63.26 

550 

0.292 

0.903 

0.00502 

72.50 

550 

0.248 

0.917 

0.00341 

62.60 

600 

0.310 

0.897 

0.00582 

83.49 

600 

0.265 

0.912 

0.00307 

72.50 

16,000 
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Tablb  9. — STBBNaTH  or  Solid  Slabs 
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f  M-  8M 

0  39 
0*3 
0.*7 

B4 

»4 

0.0072:0.388 
O.OOSolo  3M 

0,877 

z 

24.830 

27 
30 

700 
370 

30 

7S0 

27,150: 

33 

410 

0  30« 

31 

330 

. 

!  H-iOH 

0-38 

I 

0«M, 

0.312 

0  808 

20,070 

32 

680 

OBO 

s 

(H-  8 
I  H-  *H 

IH-7H 
I  H-  *H 

'  H-  SH 

I  »(-  B!.i 

o.» 

ao 

0.D04S 
0  0052 

0.802 

20,760 
22,120 

33 
34 

380 
800 

27 

860 

6 

tM-4 

J  M-  8»i 

0.34 

00 

0.OOS7 

""' 

0.8SB 

24,180 

27 

300 

30 

230 

* 

(M-flM 

/  M-  BH 

0.38 

80 

0.0080 

' 

0  88S 

25,400 

28 

870 

31 

860 

S 

(M-6 

IN-8M 

1  M-  7)i 

0-3B 

ao 

0  0085 

0  854 

D.BS2 

27,520 

30 

080 

34 

400 

s 

(  M-  BJj 

(M-6 
lW-7« 

!«-7 

1  M-ii 
(  H-  BM 
I  M-io 
I  H-  6M 

0  43 

80 

0  0078 
0.0087 

0  300 
0.3SO 
0.3*6 

0.868 

30,170 

33 

040 

37 

710 

32,350 

38.030 

30 

41 

810 
240 

38.670 

BM 

JM-8 
l«-4H 
( M-  7H 
I  M-  *« 

/  M-iOM 
1  H-  6H 

0  10 
0  31 

8« 

0  0M4 
0.00*7 

0  303 

0  8M 
0.800 

24,440 

aB,BI0 
27,600 

28.880 
3aB50 

«M 

BW 

1  >f-  7«. 

J  M-  B»i 

0.34 

0.0052 

0  324 

0.802 

28.800 

30,030 

33.380 

«W 

8W 

(M-  OM 

1  >i-  BSi 
1  «-  «« 

0  38 

« 

0  0055 

0.331 

0  800 

2S.200 

31,730 

35,240 

BH 

BH 

(M-8 
I  M-  OH 

J  M-  7»i 

0  30 

O-OOBO 

0  310 

0  887 

30,440 

34.2B0 

38.050 

«M 

B}^i 

( H-  B>i 
1  M-  8).( 

JH-7 

0  43 

.. 

00065 

" 

0  882 

37.5B0 

41,720 

BH 

S>i 

jM-  B 

0*7 

0  0071 

"•"•" 

36.310 

40.860 

4S.390 
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SUb 
[hick- 

(inchei) 

Eflect- 
dopth 

BcinfD 

h«l) 

S»cfl 

(12  in, 
wide) 

2 

k 

;" 

Momem  (in«h-|N 

undi) 

/,  -  10.000./.  -  18.000'/.  .20.00c 

/.  -        650,/,  -        750,/.  .      800 

Round 

Squ»e 

8»j 

(Cent™.) 
(  H-  *}i 

Ui-7 

1  M-  6>i 

(Ontcn) 
Ut-8 

0.62 

60  0  0076 

0  382 

0  873 

30.340 

44 

040 

48,420 
50.350 

0  4000  807 

~^ 

190 

8M 

5K 

1,1-8 

1  ii-  *M 

'  H-  7 

OHT 

SO 

0  0102 

42.480 

48 

990 

53.260 

7 

« 

/  H-  7H 
1  «-  iii 

I  H-  BK 

0  31 

72 

0  0IM3 

0  300  0.000 

36,784 

30 

120 

33.480 

T 

a 

fX-7 

l«-B 

0  34 

" 

D.0047 

0  3120  soo 

20,240 

32 

900 

36,560 

7 

B 

(  H'  B« 

1  M-iO 

0  3B 

72 

0  0060 

0  32o'o  8B3 

1 

30.800 

34 

720 

"•■«" 

^ 

fl 

J  H-  8 
'  W-  SM 

J  M-  7K 
I  H-  *H 

1  «-ll 

0  3fl 

72 
72 

0  0064 
0.0000 

0  320  0  8fll 

33.380 

37 

630 
100 

41.700 
*a,870 

7 

0 

IH-  5 
'  J(-  7)J 

I  H-  8M 

0  47 

J, 

0.0065  0. 354  0.882 

39,800 

44 

770 

40.740 

^ 

« 

lii-  7 
1  ?*-  OH 

1  h'  6>i 
pi- 6 

Ui-a 

Dse 

;: 

0  0082 

I 

0  387  0.871 

43.780 

49 

260 

64.730 

47.330 

54 

600 

S8.IG0 

7 

B 

Ui-8 

1  ii'  -IM 

lM-7 

0.87 

7. 

0  00B3 

0.400 

0  865 

40.310 

66.880 

6a,M>0 

^ 

« 

(«-5 

1  M-  7>i 

i  «-  OK 

0.74 

» 

00.03 

0,421 

0  860 

60.830 

68.660 

62.560 

7>i 

0>i 

(M-7 

1  a-  8M 
Im-6 

0.34 

78 

0  0044 

0  303 

0,899 

31,700 

35.780 

39,740 

m 

8M 

f  H-  B>i 

0.3B 

7S 

0  0040 

0  309 

0  807 

33.580 

37.780 

11.B80 

m 

"M 

(M-B 

(  M-  7« 
1  M-  *>i 

0  36 

0.0060 

0  320 

0  SS3 

36.220 

4a7» 

u.nD 

m 

8« 

1  W-  BM 

lH-7 
\  M-n 

0.43 

0  006S 

0  331 

0  800 

30,800 

44,780 

4D.7I0 

7H 

BH 

1  W-  7JJ 

JM-  OH 

0  47 

0.0000 

0  344 

0BS5 

43.200 

48,070 

54,070 

BH 

I  j-i-  *!-i 

l«-7 
I  H-  B>i 

;  »i-  sK 

[  H-  *H 
l«-7 

0  52 

0.07 

: 

0.0007 
0.0070 
0.008(1 

0,358 
0.376 
0,304 

0  881 
0  8B0 

47.840 

53,000 

5S.S60 

86.720 
60.440 

86,420 

65,100 

7M 

84 

IW-5 
1  «-  7!.J 

rM-4 
1  H-  «>i 

0  74 

0  0095 

0.400 

0  8B. 

58.230 

67,100 

71,600 

7« 

o^i 

( a-  6>i 

'  3(-  Bi-i 

Ul:?' 

086 

0.0100 

0.430 

0.857 

00,7«1 

70.060 

-74.730 

s 

' 

1  M-  05i 

1  J»-  8>i 
1  ,(-  *Ji 

0  26 

„ 

0.0043 

0.30C 

0  900 

30.2.0 

40.820 

46.3» 
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Table  9. — (Continued) 


Reinforcement 

Sect'l 
area 

Moment  (inch-pounds) 

Slab 

Eflfect- 

(inches) 

a 

thick- 

ive 

depth 

(inches) 

A. 

(12  in. 
wide) 

• 

sr 

2 

P 

k 

• 

3 

A  -  16,000 

/«  -        650 

n  -  15 

/.  -  18,000 
/.  -       750 
n  -  15 

/.  -  20.000 

/•  -       800 

n  -  15 

(inches) 

Round 

Square 

(Centers) 

(Centers) 

8 

7 

/  H-  7H 
^  H-  4>i 

0.39 

84 

0  0046 

0.309 

0.897 

39.180 

44,080 

48,980 

8 

7 

\  H'  8H 

(H-7 

0.43 

84 

0.0051 

0.322 

0.893 

43.010 

48,380 

53.760 

8 

7 

|H-6 

I  H-io 

0.47 

84 

0.0056 

0.333 

0.889 

46.800 

52,650 

58.500 

8 

7 

[  H-  4H 

I  H-  5^ 
I  H-9 

0.52 

84 

0.0062 

0.348 

0.884 

51,480 

57.920 

64,350 

8 

7 
7 
7 

(  H-  4 
I  H-  8 

^  H-  7H 

/  H-6 

/  H-  4H 
1^-7 

/H-4 

0.59 
0.67 
0.74 

84 
84 
84 

0.0070 
0.0080 
0.0088 

0.365 
0.384 
0.398 

0.878 
0.872 
0.867 

58.020 

65.270 
73.610 

72.520 

8 

63.990 
65,940 

78,760 
81.160 

8 

76.090 

8 

7 

Ui-  8 

0.85 

84 

O.OIOl 

0.419 

0  860 

68.860 

79.450 

84,750 

8>i 

7H 

;h-6c. 

t  H-  9H 

^  H-  4K 

0.39 

90 

0.0043 

0.300 

0.900 

42.120 

47,390 

52,650 

8>i 

7H 

1  «-  8>i 

lH-7 

0.43 

90 

0.0048 

0.315 

0.895 

46,180 

51,960 

67,730 

8H 

7>i 

^  H-  7^i 

0.47 

90 

0.0052 

0.324 

0.892 

50,310 

56,600 

62.890 

8>^ 

7H 

/H-4H 
1^-7 

1  H-  5H 
lH-9 

0.52 

90 

0.0058 

0.337 

0.888 

55,410 

62,340 

69.260 

8H 

7H 

/  H-4 

U6-8 

0.59 

90 

0.0066 

0.356 

0.881 

62,370 

70,170 

77,970 

8H 

7>i 
7>a 

\H'  8 
I  ?i-  7>i 

/  H-  4H 
Wi-7 
/H-4 
1  H-  6K 

0.67 
0.74 

90 
90 

0.0074 
0.0082 

0.372 
0.387 

0.876 
0.871 

70.430 

79.230 

88.040 

8H 

73.950 

85,320 

91,010 

8H 

7>i 

I  H-  8>^ 

Ui-  8 

0.85 

90 

0.0094 

0.407 

0.864 

77,140 

89,010 

94.940 

8>i 

7H 

\  H-  7H 

/  >6-  5K 
I  n-  7>4 

0.92 

90 

0.0102 

0.420 

0.860 

79.240 

91.430 

97,520 
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Table  10 


Depth 
(inohet) 


Cubic  feet  in  one  linear  foot  of  beam  when  beam  widths  are  as  followa: 


8 


0 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 


0.33 
0.38 
0.42 
0.46 
0.50 
0  54 
0  58 
0.63 
0  67 
71 
75 
79 
83 


0 
0 
0 
0 


0.44 

0.50 

0.56 

0.61 

0.67 

0.72 

0.78 

0.83 

0.50 

0.56 

0.62 

0.69 

0  75 

0.81 

0.88 

0.94 

0.56 

0  62 

0.69 

0.76 

0.83 

0.90 

0.97 

1.04 

0.61 

0.69 

0.76 

0.84 

0.92 

0.99 

1.07 

1.15 

0.67 

0.75 

0.83 

0.92 

1.00 

1.08 

1.17 

1.25 

0.72 

0.81 

0.90 

0.99 

1.08 

1.17 

1.26 

1.36 

0.78 

0.88 

0.97 

1.07 

1.17 

1.26 

1.36 

1.46 

0.83 

0.94 

1.04 

1.15 

1.25 

1.36 

1.46 

1.56 

0.89 

1.00 

1.11 

1.22 

1.33 

1.45 

1.56 

1.67 

0  94 

1.06 

1.18 

1.30 

1.42 

1.54 

1.65 

177 

1.00 

1.12 

1.25 

1.38 

1.50 

1.62 

1.75 

1.88 

1.06 

1.19 

1.32 

1.45 

1.58 

1.72 

1.85 

1.98 

1.11 

1.25 

1.39 

1.53 

1.67 

1.81 

1.94 

2.06 

1.17 

1.31 

1.46 

1.60 

1.75 

1.90 

2.04 

2.19 

1.22 

1.37 

1.53 

1.68 

1.83 

1.99 

2.14 

2.29 

1.28 

1.44 

1.60 

1.76 

1.92 

2.08 

2.24 

2.40 

1.33 

1.50 

1.67 

1.83 

2.00 

2.17 

2.33 

2.50 

1.39 

1.56 

1.74 

1.91 

2.08 

2.26 

2.43 

2.60 

1.44 

1.62 

1.80 

1.99 

2.16 

2.35 

2.53 

2.71 

1.50 

1.69 

1.87 

2.06 

2.25 

2.44 

2.62 

2.81 

1.55 

1.75 

1.94 

2.14 

2.33 

2.53 

2.72 

2.92 

1.61 

1.81 

2.01 

2.22 

2.42 

2.62 

2.82 

3.02 

1.67 

1.87 

2.08 

2.29 

2.50 

2.71 

2.92 

3.12 

1.72 

1.94 

2.15 

2.37 

2.58 

2.80 

3.01 

3.23 

1.78 

2.00 

2.22 

2.44 

2.67 

2.89 

3.11   . 

3.33 

0 
1.00 

1.11 

1.22 
1.84 
1.45 
1.66 
1.07 
1.78 
1.80 
2.00 
2.11 
2.22 
2.84 
2.44 
2.66 
2.67 
2.78 
2.89 
3.00 
3.11 
3.22 
3.84 
3.44 
3.56 


Nonu^For  concrete  weighing  150  lb.  per  cu.  ft.  convert  cu.  ft.  in  table  into  lb.  per  lin.  ft.  by  adding  half  of 
itaelf  to  any  given  quantity  and  shifting  decimal  point  two  places  to  the  right. 
Example. — Beam  10  X  18  in.  •  1.25  cu.  ft.  per.  lin.  ft. 

1.25  +  (H  X  1.25)  »  1.88  -  1881b.  per  lin.  ft. 
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DiAasAU  8. 
Use  to  Locate  Points  for  Bending  Reinforcement. 
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Locot-jon  of  section  in  terms  of  span  length 


.  4S.  Reinforced  Concrete  Stairs. — Jleinforced  concrete  on  account  of  its  fireproofness 
pennajoency  and  adaptability,  has  become  a  very  comroon  material  for  use  in  the  construction 
of  Btaits  and  platforms,  and  has  superseded  to  no  little  extent  the  use  of  steel  and  iron  in  stair 
eonstruction  in  many  types  of  buildings. 

TTie  most  essential  requirement  of  a  stairway,  with  the  exception  of  strength,  is  fireproof- 
otm,  which  will  insure  a  safe  and  uninterrupted  exit  in  the  event  of  fire.  Stairway  shafts 
should  be  enclosed  with  fireproof  partitions  or  walls  having  fire  underwriters'  labeled  automatic 
Grcdoor  entrances. 

Stturways  are  usually  designed  with  short  straight  flights,  with  one  or  two  intermediate 
platforms.  Long  uninterrupted  flights  without  platforms  from  one  floor  to  that  of  another 
ftre  objectionable  and  seldom  employed. 

4Sa.  Design. — The  design  of  a  reinforced  concrete  stairway  embodies  the  sim- 
plest form,  of  non-continuous  solid  slab  construction  with  span  equal  to  the  horinontal  distance 
center  to  center  of  supports.  The  stairway  consists  simply  of  a  solid  slab  with  risers  and  treads 
farmed  upon  its  upper  surface.  Tbe  span  of  the  slab  usually  includes  the  stairway  slab  and  a 
^MSona  between  the  supports.  The  stresses  in  the  latter  type  of  stairway  slabs  are  more  or 
ioB  indeterminate,  although  the  usual  practice  of  computing  such  irregular  ones  as  freely  sup- 
ported members,  has  given  satisfactory  results  in  every  known  instance, 

"Die  design  of  stairways  often  presents  awkward  problemji  of  arrangement.  The  beginning 
of  the  stairway  slab  usually  rests  upon  a  beam  girder  or  special  member  at  the  floor  level,  and 
the  fint  platform  is  often  supported  by  an  intermediate  spandrel  beam  or  brick  walliii  case  of  a 
wbQ  bearing  building.  When  a  platform  occurson  the  interior  of  abuilding  (Figs.  47  A  and47fi), 
apeciallj'  devised  rod  bangers  are  usually  provided,  suspending  the  edge  of  platform  from  a 
beam  at  the  floor  above.  Such  hangers  should  be  encased  preferably  in  concrete  and  concealed 
in  partilioiia  when  the  same  enclose  the  stairway  (see  Figs.  47  A  and  47  B).  Occasionally  it 
9  required  to  deeign  a  stairway  of  unusual  span  without  tbe  opportunity  of  providing  inter- 
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mediate  supporta.  In  this  caw  inclined  concrete  atringere  or  beams  following  the  rake  of  the 
stairway  and  BupporUng  one  or  both  aides,  as  conditions  may  dictate,  are  employed  to  leaaen 
the  span  of  stair  slab. 

When  a  winding  stairway  consiata  of  three  stair  slabs  and  two  platforms,  the  inteimediate 
stair  slab  is  often  supported  directly  by  the  two  platforms  (sec  Figs.  48  A  and  48  B).     In  this 


Fin.  *7A. 

case  the  upperond  lower  stair  and  platform  slabs  in  combination  arc  designed  to  support  the 
concentrated  load  of  intermediate  stair  slab,  in  addition  to  their  own  dead  and  live  loads. 

Stairwaya  are  usually  designed  for  a  superimposed  live  load  of  from  40  to  100  lb.  per  hori- 
■ontal  square  foot,  depending  upon  the  character  of  service  desired.  Theatres  and  publie 
gathering  places  demand  greater  attention  to  the  live  loada  assumed  than  stairways  in  ofBM 
buildings,  hotels,  warehouses,  etc.,  where  frequent  congestion  is  a  remote  possibility. 
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4Sb.  Coutnictlon  and  DftUlls. — Stairways  are  preferably  poured  at  the  lai 
e  as  the  supporting  memberB.  If  constructeii  after  the  floors  have  been  completed,  it  h 
in  proved  better  construction  to  install  the  reinforcement,  properly  Spaced,  wil^  ends  of  ba 


lecting  a  sufficient  distance  into  the  supporting  members  at  floors,  prior  to  the  pouring  of 
r«,  otherwise  dowels  at  specified  intervals  should  be  inserted  long  enough  to  provide  suitable 
I  for  stair  rods  when  placed,  la  addition  to  dowels,  rabbets  should  be  formed  by  means  of  a 
)d  strip  secured  to  the  side  of  beam  form,  to  form  a  support  for  the  future  stair  slab. 

"Die  method  employed  to  finish  the  tread  or  run  of  a  stairway  is  of  considerable  importance 
to,  eonsideiiiig  durability  and  safety.     The  finish  of  tread,  being  subjected  to  the  severest 
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wear,  should  be  treated  with  one  of  the  recogoiied  chemical  or  metallic  surface  or  integral  floor 
hardeners  or  else  safety  ticads  of  some  desirable  make  should  be  employed  to  render  the  stair- 
way permanent  and  safe  (see  pig.  49). 


ff:^:'^ 


IIm  rise  of  a  atair  represents  the  distance  from  the  top  of  one  step  to  the  top  of  the  next 
snd  the  nm  the  hoiinntal  distance  from  the  face  of  one  riser  to  the  face  of  the  next.     The  cus- 
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toDiary  HM  employed  varies  from  6hito  7^  in.  and  the  nm  from  lOJij  to  11  in.  Arise  greater 
than  7}i  is  objectionable  and  results  in  makii^  a  stairway  too  steep  for  comfort  and  safety 
(see  Rg.  60). 

At  the  upper  juncture  of  risers  and  treads,  sharp  or  angular  corners  should  be  avoided  in 
the  case  of  cement  finish.     Rounded  nosings  of  cement  are  more  daurable  in  tlie  absence  of 


metallic  treads,  marble,  etc.     When  cement  finishes  are  used,  the  same  should  be  applied  aoon 
after  the  atair  is  poured  (see  Fig.  51). 

The  railing  moat  commonly  used  consists  of  a  2-in.  gas  pipe  rail  with  stanchions  at  proper 
intervals  to  insure  rigidity.  The  stanchions  are  usually  secured  in  pockets  provided  by  wood 
plugs  placed  prior  to  pouring  of  concrete,  or  by  means  of  expansion  bolta. 


li^^^S^^rTfli"*™' l» 

r€s;rrl 

JUS 

te: 

!e£; 

1 
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Concrete  railinga  are  often  used  where  open  railings  are  undesirable.  This  form  of  railing 
of  a  reinforced  concrete  slab  3  to  4  in.  thick  with  provision  for  a  wood  hand  rail  secured 
the  top.  The  hand  rail  should  be  placed  on  an  average  of  about  2  ft.  6  in.  above  the  tread 
a  line  vertical  with  the  face  of  riser. 


WOODEN  GIRDERS 
By  Henry  D.  Dewell 

The  loads  coming  upon  the  girders  of  a  Boor  system  consist  of  the  loads  delivered  by 
the  floor  joista,  plus  the  weight  of  the  girders  themselves,  plus  an}'  loads  coming  directly 
upon  the  girder,  as  distinguished  from  loads  transmitted  by  the  joiats.  Girders  often  carry 
partition  loads  directly. 

In  office  buildings,  dwelling  houscB,  and  certain  areas  of  other  buildii^ES,  exclusive  of 
warehouses  and  stors^e  buildings,  where  crowds  of  people  cannot  congi«gate,  the  livn  Inad 
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coining  upon  the  ^iden  U  reduced  in  iotenaity.     The  reduction  factor  is  specified  in  building 
ordiiuuiees,  and  is  usually  taken  as  20  %. 

Horiiontal  shear  at  the  ends  of  giidera  oft«D  governs  the  girder  section,  aaia  the  case  of  short 
spans  with  heavy  loadii^,  and  this  stress  should  always  be  checked. 

llie  end  connections  of  girders  are  of  much  more  importance  than  the  end 
connections  of  joists,  as  the  girders  of  a  building,  together  with  the  poste,  usually 
form  the  stiffening  frame  of  the  building  against  lateral  forces.  Particular  atten- 
tion also  needs  to  be  paid  to  the  design  of  the  support  of  wooden  girders,  as  _ 
failure  of  a  girder  would  mean  the  probable  collapse  of  at  least  a  whole  floor  bay.  b  aiit-iip 
Wooden  girders,  even  if  continuous  over  two  spans,  are  generally  computed  ^«— typ* 
as  simple  beams. 

The  detail  of  end  connection  of  girders  will  depend  on  the  type  of  building.  If  such  building 
is  of  mill  construction  with  heavy  masonry  walla,  the  wall  ends  of  girders  should  be  encased 
in  wall  boxes,  the  inner  end  connections  designed  to  allow  the  girders  to  fall,  in  case  of  fire, 
without  pulling  the  columns  with  them.     In  other  types  of  buildings,  as  the  mill  type,  stiff 

rigid    connections    of    girdera   to 
posts  may  be  deeirable. 

44.  Girders  of  SoUd  S«ctlon. 

—The  section  of  wooden  girders 

mposed  of  solid  sticks  of  timber 

e   to  be    deugned    exactly    aa 


Fia.  » 


—Built-up  clrdu^typa  (3). 


a  may  be  divided  into  the  fol- 


treated  under  "Wooden  Beams." 

4B.  Bnill-np  Wooden  Girders.— Built-up  wooden  girder 
lowing  types: 

(1)  Girders  constructed  of  planking,  set  aide  by  side,  the  width  of  ptank  vertical,  as  in 
r«.  fi2. 

(2J  Girders  constructed  of  two  or  more  timbers  aet  on  top  of  one  another,  but  not  fastened 
together,  aa  in  Fig.  63. 

(3)  Girdera  constructed  of  two  or  more  timbers  set  on  top  of 
one  another,  and  diagonally  sheathed  with  boards  or  planking,  as 
inRg.54. 

(4)  Girders  constructed  of  two  or  more  timbers  aet  on  top  of 
one  another,  and  effectively  fastened  together  by  means  of  hard 
wood  or  metal  keys  or  pina,  combined  with  bolting,  as  in  Fig.  SS. 

Type  (1). — A  girder,  or  beam,  of  this  type,  if  all  planking  ex- 
tends the  full  length  of  girder,  ia  of  full  nominal  thickness,  and  ia 
well  spiked  and  bolted  together.     It  is  generally  given  credit  for    I 
bong  somewhat  stronger  than  a  girder  or  beam  of  solid  section  of  Via, 
the  same  dimensions,  since  the  planking  is  assumed  to  be  better  '•'"' 

seasoned  and  freer  from   defects,  particularly  checks,  than  the 

lai^er  solid  timber.  A  construction  of  this  type  ia  often  observed  in  small  buildings  where 
planks  are  more  easily  obtained  than  heavy  timbers,  and  where  the  solid  section  construction 
might  incur  purchase  of  additional  material  by  the  contractor. 
H    InsuHicient  spiking,  lack  of  proper  bolting,  probability  of  planking 


— BiJIt-np  prdsi — typa 


mr 


m 


"H  under-running  in  thickness,  thus  giving  an  actual  size  of  finiahed 
—\  beam  less  than  the  solid  section,  possibility  of  some  planks  being 
^  spliced,  and  the  probability  of  upper  surface  of  girder  being 
j  uneven — i.e.,  one  plank  projecting  higher  than  another,  giving 
uneven  bearings  for  the  joists^-sre  practical  reasona  for  always 
'"'  w'^wlS^^iJJii't""'""''  advocating  the  beam  of  solid  section.  Incidentally,  no  building 
ordinance  gives  the  built-up  girder  any  advantage  in  strength. 
Solid  sections  should  be  insisted  upon  for  important  beams.  When  it  is  necessary  to  use  this 
type  of  built-up  girder,  provide  two  bolts  at  each  end,  and  pairs  of  bolts  at  intervals  of  2  ft. 
tiaD%  the  lengtli  of  beam,  the  site  of  bolts  to  be  not  lesa  than  ^  in.,  and  preferably  ^  in. 
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Type  (2). — This  type  of  girder  should  never  be  used.  The  strength  of  the  combined 
section  is  practically  no  more  than  the  sum  of  the  istrengths  of  the  component  sticks,  each 
stick  acting  as  a  separate  beam.  Even  if  such  a  girder  should  be  constructed  of  planking,  well 
spiked  together,  the  above  statement  of  resulting  strength  would  hold,  as  the  nailing  would  be 
insufficient  to  prevent  one  plank  from  slipping  on  another. 

Type  (3). — In  this  type  of  built-up  girder,  as  in  the  following  type,  the  object  of  all  con- 
nections between  the  component  sticks  (usually  two)  is  to  prevent  relative  motion  along  the 
plane  of  contact.  If  this  condition  of  no-slip  could  be  attained,  the  compound  girder  would 
have  the  strength  of  a  single  stick  of  timber  of  the  same  outside  total  dimensions.  Type  (3) 
is  considerably  less  efficient  than  Type  (4),  both  as  regards  ultimate  strength  and  deflection 
under  load.  The  diagonal  sheathing  is  spiked  to  the  timbers,  and  the  sheathing  should  be  at 
45  deg.  with  the  length  of  girder. 

Tests  made  by  Edgar  Kidwell  (see  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  Mining  Engineers,  1897,  vol.  27)  showed 
an  efficiency  of  approximately  70%.,  based  on  the  ultimate  strength,  as  compared  to  a  beam  of 
solid  section,  while  the  efficiency  factor  based  on  deflection  was  about  50%. 

The  sheathing  for  such  girders  should  be  not  less  than  l^im,  and  not  over  2  in.  in  thickness. 
With  such  sheathing  the  nails  should  be  10  or  12-D  for  the  smaller  thickness,  and  20  to  30-D 
for  the  2-in.  sheathing.  For  a  girder  supporting  uniform  load  the  diagonals  near  the  eada 
require  the  most  spikes.  The  spiking  in  each  diagonal  should  be  concentrated  near  the  plane 
of  junction  of  the  timbers,  and  at  the  ends  of  the  diagonals. 

In  designing  a  girder  of  this  type,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  case  is  not  similar 
to  that  of  "a  truss.  In  a  truss  are  two  chords,  in  each  of  which,  due  to  the  small  depth  of  chord 
as  compared  to  the  large  depth  of  truss,  the  stress  is  practically  uniform  throughout  the  cross 
section  of  each  chord,  and  the  diagonals  take  either  tension  or  compression.  The'side  planking 
in  the  built-up  girder  under  discussion  is  subjected  to  bending  moments,  and,  consequently, 
the  nails  take  unequal  loading.  Any  slip  of  the  nails  under  stress  allows  a  corresponding  slip 
in  the  plane  of  contact  of  the  two  main  timbers,  with  a  consequent  deflection  of  the  girder. 
By  referring  to  p.  239  it  will  be  found  that  nails  under  lateral  or  shearing  strain  slip  at  a 
small  load. 

Type  (4). — In  the  girders  of  this  class,  the  tendency  of  one  timber  to  slip  over  the  other  is 
resisted  by  wedges,  keys,  or  pins  driven  into  the  contact  faces  of  the  timbers.  These  wedges, 
whether  rectangular,  square,  or  round,  perform  their  main  function  through  bearing  against  the 
ends  of  the  fibers  of  the  timbers.  A  second  action  is  pressure  across  the  fibers  of  the  timbers. 
The  action  of  these  wedges  tends  to  separate  the  two  timbers,  resulting  in  tension  in  the  bolts. 
The  amount  of  such  tension  depends  primarily  upon  the  shape  of  wedge.  For  example,  a 
square  key  will  produce  a  greater  bolt  tension  than  a  rectangular  key  with  long  axis  parallel 
to  the  length  of  girder,  while  a  circular  key  or  pin  will  give  the  greatest  tension  in  the  bolts. 

The  number  and  size  of  keys  is  to  be  determined  directly  from  consideration  of  horizontal 
shear  in  the  girder,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  Sect.  1,  Art.  63,  and  illustrated  in  the 
typical  example  hereafter. 

The  bolts  in  such  a  girder  are  assumed  to  take  only  tension,  although,  due  to  their  resistance 
to  lateral  forces,  they  add  somewhat  to  the  strength  of  the  girder.  However,  it  is  always  advis- 
able, and  on  the  safe  side,  to  neglect  such  lateral  resistance  of  the  bolts. 

Kidwell's  series  of  tests  on  girders  of  this  type  showed  a  maximum  efficiency  of  75  to  80% 
of  an  equivalent  girder  of  soUd  section,  the  former  figure  representing  girders  with  white  oak 
keys  and  the  latter  figure  with  keys  of  iron. 

Any  shrinkage  in  the  timbers  will  allow  the  component  parts  of  the  girder  to  separate, 
with  a  consequent  loss  of  efficiency,  and  an  increased  deflection.  As  fully  seasoned  timber 
is  not  always  available,  this  type  of  girder  should  be  avoided  for  cases  in  which  the  major  portion 
of  the  load  is  a  constant  load.  For  situations  in  which  the  girder  carries  live  load  for  the  greater 
part,  in  which  access  may  be  had  to  tighten  the  bolts  as  the  wood  seasons,  and  when  it  is  reason- 
ably certain  that  such  maintenance  will  be  given,  this  girder  may  be  used  with  confidence. 
Obviously,  the  keyed  girder  is  particularly  unsuited  for  such  locations  as  will  prohibit 
for  tightening  the  bolts,  as  in  a  floor  system  ceiled  underneath. 
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M.  BzamplM  of  Derign  of  Solid  and  Bnilt-np  Oirders. — The  following  typkal  examples 
will  illustrate  the  method  of  design  for  the  moet  common  cases  that  will  be  encountered : 

ronditiaiM  of  DiiV*-' 

Spvi:  ae  It. 

LowliiiC:  Unilorm  loui  of  1500  lb.  per  Mnett  toot. 

Ona  concsntrktcd  lowl  o(  BOOO  lb..  7  It.  (ram  left  aupport. 

Ou  MinMDti«t«d  load  of  14.000  lb.  kt  center  of  tpui. 

Ona  eao«ntnt«i  loul  ol  2000  lb.,  9  ft.  Imm  ri«bt  aupport. 
Ttmber:  Lodi  luf  ycDow  pine,  Denme  Stnictural  Gttde. 

Bdlorm  loxl  u  trotted  thov 
Tha  tdlowini  unit  itroi 


ITG  lb.  per  iq.  ii 
400  lb.  per  sq.  il 
ISOOlb.  peraq.  Ii 


uiiBaro  banding  momsnt-24 
(L-Ib.  FniBiTkble«.p.  IDS.  »nlg  X  24-in.  (irtki 
faMd  to  17U  X  13H  io.,  hu  >  mi*tin«  momc 
Ml.eiO  fL-lb..  vhish  •rill  ba  nMir  ecouih  to  be  lu 
"  ba  luad.     For  eumple,  2  ^  14 


at  tlnber  for  ihear. 

ba  eoniiderad.  w  no  atudkrd  plankin(  20  or 
would  nquln  1  —  HXMMn.  itieki,  one  on  top  of  the  othei — an  imprar- 
.— UwDDnn  bodlnc  momaot  -  248,100  ft.-lb.  Uaiiit  an  efBdency  facto 
■  -(.'i-I.OOO  tt.-lb.    AMuma  a  width  of  14  in.     The  required  aectioD  modulu 

a        (3IM.000K12} 


IBOO 


-  -  S3T0 


ili-hpd  HctlDB  13H  X  3S  in. 
I'J-'x.  ot^ked  with  4&-D  aaili— detail 
-  f.rior  of  80% 

248.100 

."ing  moment  '       gc       '  ■> 

(3io,oooin2) 
"  ■  "'isoc 

4"|,Ili  il  lound  tobeS 


liiika,S4S.>  actual 


ordinM*  ontt  toot  to  tiM  left  will  hi 

iwvfla  theflfl  two  ordinatai  is  thar«f or*  — ' —, 

wbetr  »t  *  point  imnudlktolr  to  tl»  ri(bt  of  Pc 
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u  ol  31,e00  -  (fl}(lSO0)  -  23,000  lb.     Tbt  >n*  of  th>  tfWttuid  ba- 


-  -  21.B60  It-tb.     TIw 


otCD.i. 
ai.100 

asMxau  ■ 


Usthod  1. — For  thii  palpate,  tht  total  vertiui  >h«ar 
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ocdinataa  an  dnwa,  alviac  the  liae  ABC  in  Pic-  U(b}. 


7fl  lb.  par  aq.  In. 
ir  ipaoiac  of  keyi.     Two  mothoda  w 


punt  of  divi- 
pinnt*.     Tht  oormpondinc 

Ths  aumnutiDn  of  the  verticiJ  ihaan  to  ths  left  of  the 
pmnt  of  lero  ihsar  i<  found  to  be  2M.0S0  [t.-lb. ;  acminc 
with  thg  value  of  the  bendini  momeat,  whieh  lurniiliM 
a  check  on  the  work.     Similarly,  the  aummation  ol 


willd 


>  thei 


valuf. 


the  ■Pacini  ol  aame  muat  ' 


for  the  left  half  of  cirdri  will  be  taken 

Method  2. — A  much  limplsr  method  for  sod- 
■tmetinc  the  total  shear  diacrajn  will  Dow  b«  ihown. 
In  Fif.  67  thedot-daahline  rapreaenta  the  suits  of  the 
tolal  bendinc  moment,  the  ordinatsa  of  this  cnrre  beinf 
the  euma  of  ths  oorreapondinc  ordinatea  ol  the  moment 
eurvea  for  the  uniform  and  coDceotrated  loadinca- 
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Oirdm  wiCA  Rtctamtviar  Ktv-- — In  the 
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/        Fja.  60. — Detail  of  built-up  lirdcT  witb  out-iroa  kaya. 
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A  cicder  ii  ihown  in  Fii.  61. 

47,  FUtch'pUte  Girders. — A  flitch-plate  girder  is  a  combination  girder  of  timber  and  steel, 
composed  of  two  sticka  of  timber  with  a  steel  plate  between  them,  or  three  sticks  of  timber  with 
twoBteel  plates,  bolted  together,  the  contact  planes  between  timber  and  steel  plate  being  parallel 
to  the  plane  of  bending  (see  Fig.  62), 
This  combination  girder  is  seldom 
used  at  the  present  time,  the  usual 
availability  of  steel  structural  shapes  ^^ 
making  the  fliteh-plate  girder  prac-  %fl^ 
tically  obsolete.  Situations  may  Section 
sometimes  exist,  however,  when  the 
use  of  this  type  of  girder  may  be 
warranted. 

Consider  any  plaae  cross-section  of  such  a  combination  girder:  the  deflection  and  also  the 
deformation  of  all  points  in  such  section  on  a.  line  normal  to  the  plane  of  bending  must  be  the 
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same.  Since  the  modulus  of  elasticity  is  the  ratio  of  stress  to  deformation,  it  follows  that 
the  extreme  fiber  stresses  of  timber  and  steel  will  be  in  proportion  to  their  moduli  of  elasticity, 

f.^E. 

where  the  subscripts  **t**  and  "«"  represent  timber  and  steel,  respectively.  This  relation 
of  extreme  fiber  stresses  means  practically''  that  with  the  steel  plate  working  efficiently  (extreme 
unit  fiber  stress  of  16,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.)  the  limiting  extreme  unit  fiber  stress  in  the  timbers  is 
approximately  Kb  to  Ho  of  the  allowable  working  stress  for  steel.  In  the  case  of  a  flitch-plate 
girder  of  long-leaf  yellow  pine  and  steel,  the  timber  would  be  stressed  to  approximately  900 
lb.  per  sq.  in.  The  timber  is  therefore  working  at  an  efficiency  of  about  50%,  while  that  steel 
plate  in  the  rectangular  section  is  only  approximately  55%  efficient  as  compared  to  an  I-beam 
of  equal  depth  and  weight. 

Ab  an  illuBtration  of  the  computation  for  the  stren^h  of  a  flitch-plate  girder,  assume  a  girder  composed  of  3  — 
4  X  16*in.  timbers  of  No.  1  Common  Douglas  flr  (finished  section  3H  X  15>jf  in.),  with  two  H  X  IS^-in.  steel 
plates  between  the  timbers.  With  a  span  of  24  ft.,  it  is  desired  to  find  the  safe  load,  uniformly  distributed,  that  the 
girder  will  support. 

Maximum  allowable  unit  fiber  stress  in  timber  ■•  1500  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Maximum  unit  fiber  stress  for  steel  plate  ■•  16,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

B  for  Douglas  fir  -  1,600,000 

E  for  steel  -  29,000,000 

1,600,000 
Therefore,  for  flitch-plate  girder,  the  maximum  unit  fiber  stress  in  bending  can  be  only  oq  qqo  qqo  C^^*^^^)   ""  ^^ 

lb.  per  sq.  in. 

The  resisting  moment  of  the  three  timbers  in  foot-pounds  (see  Sect.  1,  Art.  Qld)  is 

The  resisting  moment  of  the  two  steel  plates  is 

Af^  ^  fMt  r^\^  (16.000)(075)(240)  ^.^nnntf  ih 
^"  6  ^    (12; (6) (12) 40,000  ft.-lb. 

The  combined  resisting  moment  is  therefore 

30,800  +  40,000  -  70,800  ft.-lb. 
M  ^  HWL  "  70,800  ft.-lb. 

W  »  (Z0.^H8)  ,  23.600-lb. 
J4 

The  detail  of  this  girder  is  shown  in  Fig.  62.  The  timbers  and  steel  of  the  flitch-plate  girder  shotild  be  well 
bolted  together;  such  bolting  should  consist  of  not  less  than  two  fi-in.  bolts,  2-ft.  centers. 

In  designing  a  flitch-plate  girder  for  a  definite  span  and  loading,  the  thickness  of  timber  should  be  from  16  to 
18  times  the  thickness  of  steel. 

48.  Trussed  Girders. — For  situations  in  which  the  span  or  loading,  or  both,  are  too  great 
for  a  girder  of  single  timber  section,  the  trussed  girder  type  is  effective,  if  space  limitations  will 
allow  its  use.  The  trussed  girder  is  preferable  to  either  the  built-up  or  deepened  girder,  or 
to  the  ffitch-plate  girder,  principally  oA  account  of  its  efficiency  and  reliability  of  action.  In  the 
trussed  girder  no  fear  need  be  entertained  as  to  decrease  of  initial  efficiency  or  increase  of  de- 
flection from  initial  conditions,  due  to  shrinkage  of  timber,  with  consequent  slip  of  fastenings. 

Trussed  girders  may  be  divided  into  four  types,  as  follows: 

(1)  King  Post  trussed  girder. 

(2)  Queen  Post  trussed  girder. 

(3)  Reversed  King  Post  trussed  girder. 

(4)  Reversed  Queen  Post  trussed  girder. 

These  types  are  illustrated  in  Figs.  63,  64,  65  and  66. 

TruFsed  girders  are  adapted  particularly  for  either  uniform  loading  or  concentrated  loads 
situated  symmetrically  with  respect  to  the  center  line  of  girder.  Both  the  Queen  Post  girder 
and  the  Reversed  Queen  Post  girder  are  unsuited  for  unsymmetrical  loading.  Since  each  con- 
tains a  rectangular  panel,  loading  unsymmetrical  in  distribution  with  respect  to  the  center 
line  of  girder  will  cause  bending  stresses  in  the  joints  of  the  girder,  which  cannot  take  such 
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The  determination  of  the  stresses  in  a  trussed  girder  is  a  problem  in  least  work.    For 
practical  purposes  the  following  approximate  formulas  are  sufficient: 

Uni/armly  DUtribtUed  Lwiding: 

FuE».  03  and  05.     (King  Poet  and  Reversed  King  Post  types) 

Tension  in  DB  (Fig.  63)  or  compression  in  BD  (Fig.  65)  »  H^ 

Tension  in  AB  and  BC  (Rg.  63)  or  compression  in  AB  and  BC  (Fig.  66)  =  Ma-r- 
Compression  in  AD  and  DC  (Fig.  63)  or  tension  in  AD  and  DC  (Fig.  65)  =  ^U-j^ 

To  the  stresses  thus  found  in  members  AB  and  BC,  must  be  added  the  flexural  stresses  resulting  from  these 
members  acting  as  beams  carrying  the  uniform  loading  between  A  and  B,  and  B  and  C 


Fia.  63. — King  post  girder. 


Fxa.  64. — Queen  post  girder. 


The  bending  moment  in  inch  pounds  in  AB  and  BC  U  3f  <-  (l/8)(Tr/2)(2/2)(12)  -  ^iWl',  abo  M  '^  fS  » 
f.Hbd*).     The  maximum  unit  flexural  stress  is,  therefore, 

2.26  FFZ 


/- 


bd* 


Figs-  64  and  66.     (Queen  Post  and  Reversed  Queen  Post  types) 

Tension  in  FB  and  EC  (Fig.  64)  or  compression  in  BF  and  CB  (Fig.  66) 

Tension  in  AB,  BC  and  CD  (Fig.  64)  or  compression  in  AB,  BC  and  CD  (Fig.  66)  -  ^Ho 


Compression  in  FB  (Fig.  64)  or  tension  in  FB  (Fig.  66) 


h 
Wa 


Compression  in  AF  and  ED  (Fig.  64)  or  tension  in  AF  and  DE  (Fig.  66)  "  ^Ho 

As  in  the  king  poet  tniss,  to  the  unit  stress  in  the  members  AD  from  the  formula  above  must  be  added  the 
flexural  stress  due  to  the  timber  acting  as  a  beam.     The  extreme  fiber  stress  due  to  this  bending  may  be  taken  as 

^       bd* 


Fio.  65. — Reversed  King  post  girder. 


'z:i-r!r^TJt 


*i/» 


Fia.  66. — Reversed  Queen  post  girder. 


CaneentraUd  Loading-. 

Figs.  63  and  65.     (King  Post  and  Reversed  King  Post  types) 
Concentrated  load  P  at  center  of  span. 

Tension  in  DB  (Fig.  63)  or  compression  in  BD  (Fig.  65)  -  P 

Tension  in  AB  and  BC  (Fig.  63)  or  compression  in  AB  and  BC  (Fig.  65)    -  ^ 

4A 

Compression  in  AD  and  DC  (Fig.  63)  or  tension  in  AD  and  DC  (Fig.  65)  -  ^ 

Obviously,  there  are  no  flexural  stresses  in  this  case  to  be  added  to  the  primary  stresses  found  above. 
Figa.  64  and  66.     (Queen  Poet  and  Reversed  Queen  Post  types) 
Concentrated  load  P  at  B  and  C 

Tension  in  FB  and  EC  (Fig.  64)  or  compression  in  BF  and  CE  (Fig.  66)  »  P 

Tension  in  AB,  BC  and  CD  (Fig.  64)  or  compression  in  AB,  BC  and  CD  (Fig.  66)  =  ^—^ 

h 

Compression  in  FE  (Fig.  64)  or  tension  in  FE  (Fig.  66)  -  ^^^ 


The 


h 
Compression  in  AF  and  ED  (Fig.  64)  or  tension  in  AF  or  ED  (Fig.  66)  -  ^ 

A 

resulting  from  these  formulas  are  all  that  need  to  be  considered. 
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48a.  Details  of  Trussed  Girders. — In  the  girders  of  Figa.  63  and  64,  the  vertical 
members  only  are  of  iron  or  steel,  in  the  form  of  rods.  Since  such  rods  are  short,  plain  rods — 
i.e.,  without  upset  ends — should  be  used.  Attention  must  be  given  to  the  washers,  to  the  end 
that  sufficient  area  be  provided  to  avoid  crushing  the  fibers  of  the  timber.  As  great  a  depth 
as  possible  should  be  given  to  these  girders,  not  alone  to  reduce  the  stresses  and  the  deflection 
but  in  order  that  the  stresses  of  the  end  connections  may  be  kept  within  limits.  With  a  small 
depth  of  girder,  the  inclination  of  the  members  AD  and  DC  of  Fig.  63,  and  AF.and  ED  of  Fig. 
64  will  be  so  small  that  it  may  be  found  impossible  to  design  connections  at  A  and  C  of  Fig. 
63  and  A  and  D  of  Fig.  64  that  will  hold.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  trussed  girders  of  these  tjrpes  are 
seldom  used. 

The  horizontal  timbers  of  the  girders  of  Figs.  65  and  66  may  be  single  sticks  or  double  or 
triple  sticks  of  timber,  spaced  with  a  distance  between  sufficient  to  allow  the  diagonal  rods  to 
pass.  One  or  two  rods  may  be  employed.  The  ends  of  the  timbers  are  usually  beveled  off  at  the 
upper  comers  to  provide  a  seat  for  the  washers  of  the  rods.  The  vertical  struts  may  be  of 
timber  or  of  cast  iron,  and  must  be  sufficient  in  section  to  take  their  stress  acting  as  columns. 
The  unit  bearing  stress  between  the  upper  end  of  the  strut  and  the  chord  timber  must  be  within 
the  allowed  limit  for  cross  bearing.  To  accomplish  this,  the  strut  may  be  given  the  area  required 
for  bearing,  or  a  smaller  strut  sufficient  for  column  action  may  be  employed,  and  a  steel  plate 
washer  used.  The  strut  should  be  designed  with  as  wide  a  base  as  possible,  as  there  is  a  tend- 
ency to  pull  the  struts  out  of  line,  when  the  rods  are  tightened.  Similarly,  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
struts,  the  bearing  between  rods  and  the  strut  must  be  examined.  Cast-iron  washers  with 
grooves  for  the  rods,  are  often  used.  To  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  cast  iron  shoes,  square 
bars  are  sometimes  used  instead  of  round  rods,  and  a  flat  steel  washer  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  strut,  the  bend  in  the  bars  being  made  just  outside  the  strut. 


six^r^jf: 


Detoil  Bottom  Casf-ing 
Fi6.  67. — Detail  of  trussed  girder. 


niostrfttive  Problem. — Required  to  design  a  trussed  girder,  as  shown  in  Fig.  67,  for  a  building  to  be  used  for 
light  storage;  span  22  ft.,  depth  on  center  lines  3  ft.  4  in.,  loading  uniform  2000  lb.  per  lin.  ft.,  material  dense  South- 
ern yellow  pine  and  steel. 

The  modulus  uf  elasticity  of  the  timber  will  be  taken  at  1,200.000.>  the  corresponding  quantity  for  steel  at 
29,000,000.     Assume  dead  weight  of  girder  at  50  lb.  per  lin.  ft.     Then  total  load  per  lin.  ft.  »  2050  lb. 

Total  load  -  (22)(2050)  -  45.0001b. 
(5)  (45.000)  (22) 


Direct  stress  in  beam  AB  =  EC  -■ 


46,500  lb. 


(32)(3.33) 

Stress  in  strut  BZ)  -  (^)(45,000)  =  28,100  lb. 

(5)  (45,000)  (11. 5) 


Stress  in  rod  ilD  -  DC  - 


(16)(3.33) 


-  48,600  lb. 


Length  o  -    y/(\\)^  -f  (3.33)«  -  11.5  ft. 

Sise  of  rod: 

At  16,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  the  required  area  of  rod  is 

48.600       _  ^ 
,^r.7z.  -  3.00  sq.  in. 
16.000 

A  l^i-in.  square  bar  is  required,  upset  at  the  ends  to  2y^  in. 

1  Thb  low  value  will  be  used  in  computing  deflection,  since  its  assumed  load   is  largely  constant  or  fixed. 
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flbtof  ftnit: 
For  hwirini:  between  the  strut  mad  beam  the  area  required  at  300  lb.  per  eq.  In.  is 

28.100 


300 

For  the  eolnmn,  the  area  required  is 

28.100 

1000 

Am  of  beam: 


"•  04  eq.  in. 
-  28  aq.  in. 


Aaaome  an  8  X  15-in.  timber.  S4S.     The  section  modulus,  from  Table  6.  p.  108,  is  300.31.     The  maximum 
.,  ^^       ,         .    (31.000X12)        ,„^,. 
umt  fiber  stress  is 266'Z "  ^^  ***'  "** 

Sbiee  the  area  of  section  is  116.25,  the  direct  stress  is 

116:25 "  *^  *^-  p*'  •**•  *°- 

The  maximum  unit  stress  on  the  extreme  fibers  is  therefore 

1240  +  400  -  1640  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
End  washer: 
Ai^e  between  the  plane  of  the  washer  and  direction  of  the  fibers  of  wood  is 

cot-»  ^J^  -  3.30  -  73  deg. 

AUowablo  unit  pressure  by  Diagram  8.  p.  249  -  1200  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Area  required  is 

48.600        .^ 

T2bo  -  ^  •**•  *"• 

Add  area  hole,  or  40  +  5.4  ->  45.4  sq.  in.  «  total  grosn  area  rc<iuired. 

Bide  of  square  washer  "■  \/45.4  ■-  6.75  in. 

The  short  diameter  of  a  square  nut  for  a  2>j{-in.  rod  is  3H  in* 

The  maximum  bending  moment  is  along  the  edge  ofnut  when  sides  of  nut  and  washer  are  at  45  degrees,  and 
is  in  amount  0100  in.-lb.  The  full  width  of  plate  along  line  of  edge  of  nut  is  5.67  in.  and.  with  this 
width  and  a  flexural  stress  of  24.000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  the  required  thicknfise  of  i>late  is  0.64  in. 

Washer  will  be  made  6H  X  6^i  X  ^H«  in. 

An  8  X  12-in.  timber  will  be  used  for  the  strut,  and  top  and  bottom  castings  used  as  detailed  in  Fig.  67. 

486.  Deflection. — The  exact  method  for  finding  the  deflection  of  a  trussed  girder  is 
1  problem  in  least  work.  An  approximate  solution  will  be  illustrated  below.  In  the  example  of 
Pig.  67,  assume  the  average  depth  between  center  line  of  the  8  X  16-in.  beam  and  the  center 
ine  of  rod  as  ^th  total  depth,  or  25  in.  This  dimension  is  the  depth  at  the  third  point  of  the 
ength  of  girder.     Compute  the  equivalent  moment  of  inertia  of  the  girder  at  this  point. 

Area  8  X  16-in.  timber  -  (7H)(I5>s)  -  116  sq.  in. 

Equivalent  area  in  steel  -  (116)(29'^-^)  "  **^^  '**   *" 

Area  1^4-tn.  square  bar  —  3.06  sq.  in. 

These  equivalent  areas  are  25  in.  on  centers.     Then  center  of  gravity  of  combined  sections  is 

23_(l«J>«5)_9.7i„. 

/.Of 

>eiow  center  line  of  the  8  X  16-in.  beam. 

Moment  of  inertia  of  combined  section: 

(4.81)(9.7)«  =     452.5 
(3.0(i)(25  -  9.7)5  »     71fi.O 


1108.5 


T^^     ••  ^^^'  (5)  (45.000)  (18.399.744) 

Deflection  -    g^^y   -  (3y4)(2t)-.ooo:ooO)"(n68:5)  '  ^'^^^  »"  '  ""^y  ^«  »"* 

It  must  be  realized  that  this  method  is  approximate  only,  the  principal  indeterminate  fae- 
or  being  the  assumed  average  depth.  For  the  case  of  the  njvcrscd  Queen  Post  type,  the  depth 
hould  be  taken  as  the  distance  between  the  center  line  of  beam  and  the  center  line  of  the  hori- 
tontal  rods. 
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PLATE  AND  BOX  GIRDERS 

By  Alfred  Wheeler  Roberts 

For  long  spans  and  heavy  loads,  which  are  excessive  for  the  rolled  sections  of  beams  and 
girders,  plate  or  box  girders,  built  up  of  plates  and  angles,  are  used.  The  most  simple  form  of 
plate  girder  is  composed  of  one  web  plate  and  four  angles,  as  shown  in  Fig.  68.  Another  form  of 
the  plate  girder  is  one  with  flange  plates,  as  shown  in  Fig.  69. 

For  methods  of  determining  reactions,  moments,  shears,  and  moment  of  inertia  of  sections, 
see  chapters  in  Sect.  1.  See  also  the  chapter  on  "Steel  Shapes  and  Properties  of  Sections" 
in  Sect.  2.  Steel  beams  and  beam  girders  are  treated  in  a  preceding  chapter.  Riveting  is 
treated  in  the  chapter  on  "Connections  Between  Steel  Members." 

49.  Determination  of  Resisting  Moment. — There  are  two  general  methods  used 
in  determining  the  resisting  moment  of  plate  and  box  girders.  The  accurate  method 
which  is  much  to  be  preferred  in  all  cases  for  heavy  shallow  girders,  is  called  the 
moment  of  inertia  method.  In  this  method  the  procedure  is  the  same  as  for  determin- 
ing the  resisting  moment  of  a  simple  rolled  beam.  The  moment  of  inertia  is  figured 
_      ^„     for  the  total  net  section  of  the  member  and,  from  that,  the  moment  of  resistuice  or 

Fia.  68. 

section  modulus. 

The  approximate  or  chord  stress  method  assumes  that  the  tensile  and  compressive  stresses 
are  distributed  uniformly  over  the  entire  area  of  the  tensile  and  compressive  flanges  respectively. 
The  moment  arm  of  the  couple,  or  "effective  depth, "  then,  is  the  distance  between  the  centers 
of  gravity  of  the  flange  sections. 

There  is  absolutely  no  doubt  but  that  the  web  takes  some  of  the  bending  and  relieves  the 
flanges.  Consequently,  most  specifications  permit  ^  of  the  gross  area  of  the  web  to  be  counted 
at  the  center  of  gravity  of  each  flange  section.  For  shallow  girders,  it  is  customary  to  design 
by  the  approximate  method  and  then  check  the  design  by  the  moment  of  inertia  method. 

60.  The  Web. — The  depth  of  a  girder  is  governed  by  the  width  of  the  web  plate  and  to  pro- 
duce the  minimum  deflection  should  not  be  less  than  H2  of  the  span.  Some  authorities,  how- 
ever, permit  Ks  to  Ko  of  the  span  for  depth.  If  these  ratios  are  used,  care  should  be  taken 
that  there  is  sufficient  metal  in  the  flanges  to  reduce  the  deflection.  The  web  should  have  suffi- 
cient sectional  area  to  take  all  the  vertical  shear,  which  is  maximum  at  the  supports,  and  is 
generally  figured  at  10,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  on  the  gross  area  of  web.  Many  specifications  give  a 
value  for  shear  based  on  the  net  section.  The  net  area,  which  takes  into  account  the  holes 
caused  by  rivets  in  the  end  stiffeners,  is  sometimes  assumed  as  ^  the  gross  area.  In  the  illus- 
trative problems  of  this  chapter,  a  shear  of  10,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  is  allowed  on  the  exact  net  section. 

The  thickness  of  web  plates  should  be  not  less  them  Keo  of  the  unsupported  distance  be- 
tween flange  angles  and  not  less  than  ^g  in.  thick. 

Since  edges  of  the  web  plates  are  not  likely  to  be  straight  unless  planed,  the  back 
of  the  flange  angles  are  usually  set  }ri  in.  beyond  the  edge  of  the  plate. 

61.  The  Flanges. — The  tension  flange  should  be  designed  to  have  sufficient  net 
section  to  take  the  tensile  stress,  allowing  from  14,000  to  16,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  in  the 
extreme  fiber.     An  allowable  stress  of  16,000  lb.  is  quite  generally  used  in  designing   pj^"^' 
by  both  the  moment  of  inertia  and  chord  stress  methods. 

The  compression  flange  for  ordinary  cases  should  not  have  less  gross  area  than  the  tension 
flange  and  should  not  h&ve  an  unsupported  lateral  length  of  more  than  30  times  its  width 
(see  Art.  16e). 

If  the  A.R.E.A.  column  formula  (see  Sect.  1,  Art.  97)  is  taken  as  a  basis,  and  allowance 
made  for  the  bracing  effect  of  the  web  in  a  horizontal  direction  (see  also  Art.  16e),  the  maximum 

stress  in  compression  flange  should  not  be  more  than  16,000  —  200r^  and  not  to  exceed  14,000 

lb.  per  sq.  in.  for  girders  with  angles  only  or  with  angles  and  flange  plates.     In  the  formula 
L  =  unsupported  length  and  h  =  width  of  flange. 

If  the  flange  has  a  channel  in  place  of  a  flange  plate,  or  if  it  has  reinforcing  angles  riveted 
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to  the  general  flange  angles,  thus  congregating  a  mass  of  metal  on  the  extreme  edges  of  the 
section,  it  ie  pennisaible  to  stroaa  it  up  to  16,000  —  15(F  but  not  to  exceed  14,000  lb.  per  aq.  in. 
In  proportioning  membora  to  make  up  flange  sections,  it  is  desirable,  if  possible,  to  put  at 
least  one-half  the  total  flange  area  required  in  the  chord  angles.  A  flange  should  never  be 
proportioned  so  that  the  center  of  gravity  ia  outside  the  backs  of  the  chord  angles.  As  the  re- 
quired flange  area  varies  with  the  bending  moment,  flange  plates  when  required  may  be  built 
up  of  several  plates  of  different  lengths,  each  one  of  which  needs  be  only  as  long  as  theoretically 
needed  plus  a  length  at  each  end  which  will  accommodate  sufficient  rivets  to  develop  the 
streee  carried  by  the  plate. 

If  there  ia  more  than  one  cover  plate  in  a  flange  section,  it  is  good  practice  to  run  the  plate 
next  to  the  chord  angles  the  full  length,  eapecially  if  the  girder 
carries  a  wall  or  is  used  as  a   grillage  girder  to  distribute  the  toad 
over  a  foundation. 

BS.  Stlflener  Angles. — Stiflcner  angles  should  be  placed  at  the 
ends  of  girdera  and  at  the  inner  edges  of  bearing  plates  and  should 
be  of  sufficient  section  to  take  the  end  buckling  (see  Fig.  70).  They 
should  be  riveted  to  the  girder  with  a  auflicient  number  of  rivets  to 
take  the  vertical  shear. 

To  prevent  buckling  of  the  web  between  supports,  stiSeners 
should  also  be  placed  at  points  of  concentrated  loads  and  at  inter- 
mediate points  when  the  thickness  of  the  web  is  lees  than  )^o  of  the 

unsupported  distance  between  flange  angles  (aee  Fig.  71).  They  should  not,  however,  be 
spaced  farther  apart  than  the  depth  of  the  full  web  plate,  with  a  maximum  spacing  of  S  ft. 
(In  this  connection,  see  Art.  16e.) 

SUffener  angles  at  ends  of  girders  and  at  points  of  concentrated  loads  should  be  designed  as 
oolumns  taking  the  shear  or  load  as  the  ease  may  be  through  sufficient  rivets  to  transmit  it  to 
oi  from  the  web.  In  calculating  these  as  columns,  their  length  is  to  be  considered  as  one-half 
the  depth  of  the  girder.  In  proportioning  the  sizes  of  these  main  atitteners,  the  outstanding  leg 
should  not  be  less  than  ]ri^  of  the  depth  of  the  girder  plua  2  in.  It  is  considered  good  practice 
and  good  construction  to  make  the  outstanding  legs  of  stifTener  angles  1  in.  less  than  the  out^ 
standing  leg  of  the  chord  angles. 

In  proportionii^  the  Bise  of  intermediate  stilTener 
angles,  which  are  simply  to  prevent  buckling,  there  is  no 
accurate  way  to  determine  their  size,  but  in  common  prac- 
tice they  are  generally  made  the  same  aize  aa  the  end 
Stiffenera  only  of  thinner  metal,  and  the  rivets  are  spaced 
twice  as  far  apart  aa  in  the  end  atiffener  angles.  All 
stiffener  angles  should  be  milled  to  bear  top  and  bottom 
against  the  chord  angles  and  although  they  are  sometimea 
crimped  to  avoid  the  use  of  fillers  under  them,  it  ia  con- 
sidered by  most  authorities  to  be  better  construction  to 
provide  fillera  under  the  atiffenera  and  avoid  crimping. 
Yia.  Ti.  BS.  Web  and  Flange  Splices. — It  sometimes  becomes 

necessary  to  splice  the  web  of  a  girder,  cither  on  account  of 
the  excessive  shipping  length  of  the  member  or  owing  to  the  neb  plate  being  unobtainable  in 
one  piece.  The  maximum  lengths  at  which  wide  platca  are  obtainable  are  given  in  the  various 
steel  manufacturers'  handbooka.  For  design  of  web  splices,  see  Art.  127.  For  design  of  flange 
splices,  aee  Art.  128. 

54.  Web  Riveting. — When  a  girder  is  loaded  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  flange  angles  and 
plates  to  slide  horizontally  past  the  web,  due  to  the  horizontal  shear.  The  horizontal  shear  at 
any  point  along  the  connection  between  flange  and  web  per  linear  inch  of  girder  is  given  by  the 
general  formula  (sec  Sect.  1,  Art.  03) 
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in  which  vi  »  horizontal  shear  per  linear  inch  of  girder. 

V  ~  total  vertical  shear  at  section  through  point  under  consideration. 

Q  =^  statical  moment  of  the  two  flanges  about  the  neutral  axis  of  girder  at  the  section 

considered. 
/   =>  moment  of  inertia  of  entire  cross  section  of  girder  about  neutral  axis  of  girder  at 

the  section  considered. 

The  above  formula  gives  the  horizontal  shear  per  linear  inch.  If  a  load  is  applied  directly  to 
the  top  flange  at  the  section  considered,  under  which  no  stiffener  angles  are  used,  the  rivets 
at  this  point  in  the  top  flange  would  evidently  have  a  vertical  component  of  stress  as  well  as  a 
horizontal  component.  The  vertical  component  to  consider  would  be  the  load  per  inch  of 
girder.  The  stress  to  use  in  determining  the  rivet  pitch  in  such  a  case  would  be  the  resultant 
of  these  two  components. 

In  especially  heavy  and  shallow  girders,  where  the  girder  is  designed  by  the  moment-of- 
inertia  method,  the  rivet  pitch  in  the  web-legs  of  the  flange  angles  should  be  determined  as 
suggested  above.  For  ordinary  conditions,  however,  where  the  chord-stress  or  approximate 
method  is  used,  the  horizontal  shear  per  linear  inch  is  found  by  dividing  the  shear  at  the  section 
considered  by  the  effective  depth  at  that  section.     The  following  simple  formula  may  be  em- 

I  ployed  for  figuring  rivet  spacing  at  any  point : 
_.     ,     .,  ,        effective  depth  X  rivet  value 
Rivet  pitch  =  y 
The  rivet  pitch  at  the  end  of  a  girder  is  usually  assumed  constant  for  a  distance 
equal  to  the  effective  depth  of  the  girder. 
Pjq  72.           Th®  number  of  rivets  required  in  the  end  stiffener  angles  and  the  number  of 
rivets  required  for  a  distance  equal  to  the  effective  depth  adjacent  to  the  end  is  identical. 
Rivets  should  not  be  spaced  closer  than  3  diameters  of  the  rivets  apart  or  a  greater  distance 
than  16  times  the  least  metal  thickness,  with  a  maximum  of  6  in.  on  centers. 

In  designing  plate  or  box  girders,  the  spacing  of  rivets  should  be  investigated  to  make  sure 
that  the  section  can  be  developed  for  the  shear,  as  in  many  cases  girders  are  designed  which 
cannot  be  properly  riveted. 

66.  Flange  Riveting. — Cover  plates  should  be  riveted  at  their  ends  with  rivets  spaced  from 
2}i  to  3  in.  on  centers  to  develop  the  stress  which  the  plate  is  taking.  Some  speci- 
fications call  for  the  member  to  be  fully  developed  in  rivets.  The  rivets  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  plate  should  be  spaced  not  over  16  times  the  least  metal  thickness 
and  not  over  6  in.  on  centers  in  a  direction  parallel  with  the  line  of  stress.  The 
maximum  edge  distance  for  any  rivet  should  not  be  greater  than  8  times  the  least 
thickness  of  metal  and  not  over  6  in.  The  maximum  distance  apart  in  a  direction  at 
right  angles  to  the  line  of  stress,  should  not  exceed  32  times  the  least  metal  thickness. 

66.  Web  Reinforcement. — Web  plates  are  reinforced  against  buckling  with  stiffener  angles, 
as  explained  in  Art.  52.     If  a  girder  has  a  heavy  load  concentrated  near  a  support,  thus  produc- 
ing a  large  amount  of  shear  at  the  support,  it  is  not  economical  to  provide  a  web  the  entire 
length  of  the  girder  capable  of  withstanding  the  maximum  shear.     This  can  be  overcome  by 
^^^^^^^^^  reinforcing  the  web  plate  by  the  addition  of  reinforcing  web  plates,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
I      I    I     '72  and  only  extending  this  plate  far  enough  beyond  the  point  where  it  is  needed 
I      to  develop  it  with  rivets. 

I  67.  Box  Girders. — For  a  girder  requiring  a  large  amount  of  resistance  to 

L      shear,  or  a  wide  flange  for  lateral  stiffness  and  for  distributing  of  loads  either  to 
■  nil ■ill  I  I      or  from  the  girder,  the  box  girder  is  very  effective.     Two  common  types  are  shown 
Fio.  74.      in  Figs,  73  and  74. 
68.  Combined  Stresses. — Probably  the  best  example  of  combined  stresses  due  to  com- 
pression and  lateral  bending  is  the  top  flange  of  a  crane  runway  girder,  which  is  taking  com- 
pression due  to  the  vertical  load  and  is  taking  lateral  bending  due  to  the  cross  travel  of  a  load 
on  the  crane.     The  extreme  fibers  should  be  designed  to  take  the  combined  stress  due  to  direct 
compression  and  compression  produced  by  bending.   . 
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5^  Informatioii  Regarding  Illustrative  Problems. — Following  are  illustrative  problems 
in  the  design  of  plate  and  box  girders  for  ordinary  conditions.  The  working  stresses  used  are 
taken  for  illustrative  purposes  only.     Other  working  stresses  may  be  substituted. 

lOastrmtiTe  Problem.  A  SimpU  PiaU  Oirder  Analygwi  bytht  Two  Methoda. — What  is  the  moment  of  reeitt- 
•Dee  of  a  plate  girder  compoeed  of  1  web  plate  48  X  H  in-  and  4  angles  6  X  6  X  H  in.,  as  shown  in  Fig.  75? 

Moment  of  IntrHa  Meihod.^The  first  step  is  to  determine  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  entire  seotion  about  the 
aas  »-x,  whieh  is  taken  through  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  gross  seotion  (see  Art.  2b). 

Then 

r  4(15.4)  -  61.6 

J  of  4  angles  6  X  6  X  H 

[  4(4.36)(22.61)s  -    8.011.18 

I  of  1  plate  48  X  H  -  ^Q-^)^'*^^'  -     4,608.0 


rtr 


12 


Total  gross  I  -  13,580.78 


/  of  2  holes 


0.137 


Th«n 


(1.25)(0.87)»(2) 

12 

I  (1.25)(0.87)(2)(22)«  -  1053.7 

TotaPnet  I 


^1 


-     1,053.837 


T^F*  * 


12.528.95 


11 


1$ 


M  -'- 


c 


(16.000X12.526  95) 


Fia.  75. 


-  8.265.204  in.-lb. 


H(48.5) 

Chord  <SlrM«  AfstAod.— One-eighth  of  the  gross  area  of  the  web  will  be  considered  available  for  each  flange 
section. 

2  angles  6  X  6  X  H  -  (2)  (4.36)  -    8.72 
H  of  the  area  of  web  plate  ■•    3.00 


j^poam  pooom  4smoa  xfoooA 


ArtrjL  fsr-pr^ 


TB*-er 


3 


Area  in  compression  flange  ■-  11.72 
Area  of  hole  in  flange  angles  -  (2)  (0.87)  (0.375)  -    0.65 


ftOi 


uSa 


FiQ.  76. 


Net  area  in  tension  flange  ■■  11 .07  sq.  in. 
Then 

M  -  (11.07)  (16,000)  (45.22)  -  8,009.000  in.-lb. 

DloatratiTe  Problem.  Plate  Oirder  toith  Flange  Plaiee. — Make  a  general  design  of  a  plate  girder  to  span  75  ft* 
and  to  support  the  concentrated  loads  shown  in  Fig.  76.  with  a  depth  limited  to  a  6-ft.  web  plate.  Consider  H 
of  the  gross  area  of  the  web  plate  as  flange  section  and  assume  that  allowance  has  been  made  in  the  loads  given,  to 
take  care  of  the  dead  weight  of  the  girder  itself.     Reactions  are  shown. 

As  mentioned  in  Art.  50,  the  web  should  not  be  less  in  thickness  than  >{eo  of  the  clear  distance  between  flange 
angles.     Therefore,  assuming  that  the  flange  angles  will  have  fl-in.  legs  against  the  webs,  the  least  thickness  that 

the  web  should  be  made  is  -r^  ■-  0 .377  in. — say  ^  in.     A  72  X  H-in.  web  will  be  investigated  for  shear.    Assum* 

ing  that  the  girder  will  frame  into  a  column  at  the  supports  by  means  of  the  end  stiffener  angles,  the  number  of  H' 
in.  rivets  (5630,  bearing  value  on  fi-\n.  web)  required  at  the  end  to  take  the  maximum  shear  is 


118.000 
5630 


-21  rivets. 


Hm  net  web  area  (allowing  H-in.  hole  for  a  H-in.  rivet)  is 

(72)  (0.376)  -  27.0  sq.  in. 

minus  (21)  (0.375)  (0.875)     -     6.89  sq.  in. 


20.11  sq.  in.  net. 

Then  the  web  will  be  good  for  (20.11)  (10.000)  *-  201.100  lb.,  and  is  therefore  good  for  the  shear. 

As  the  point  of  maximum  bending  moment  is  at  the  point  where  the  shear  changes  sign.  M  occurs  at  the  60,- 
OOO-lb.  load  and  equals  2.535.000  ft.-lb.    Assuming  the  effective  depth  to  be  5  ft.  9  in.,  the  flange  stress  will  be 


2.535.000 


6.75 
compoeed  as  follows: 


«■  440,869  lb.    Then  the  flange  area  required  will  be 


440.869 
16,000 


(H)  (72)  (0.375) 
2  angles  6  X  6  X  H  (minus  2  holes  in  each) 
1  PI.  14  X  ^Hft  (minus  2  holes) 


27.55  sq.  in.  net^  and  the  flange  ctfa  be 

-  3.375 
»  16.400 

-  8.421 


28.196  sq.  in. 

The  length  of  the  cover  plate  can  be  determined  either  analytically  or  graphically.  It  can  be  found  analyt- 
ieaOy  by  determining  the  point  at  each  side  of  the  section  of  maximum  moment  where  the  chord  an^es  and  portion 
of  the  web  considered  as  flange  area  is  sufficient  to  take  the  flange  stress.  The  graphical  method  is  commonly  used 
however,  where  there  are  a  number  of  concentrations.  This  method  is  also  very  convenient  for  a  girder  with  a 
uniform  load  in  which  the  bending  moment  varies  in  the  form  of  a  parabolic  curve, 
the  case  in  hand  s  diagram   should  be  plotted,  as  in  Fig.  77. 
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Lay  off  a  line  A'B  to  any  convenient  scale  equivalent  to  the  span  of  the  girder.  Lay  off  points  to  scale  where 
the  different  concentrated  loads  occur,  mb  C,  D,  E  and  F.  Calculate  the  bending  moments  at  each  of  these  points 
and  lay  them  off  to  some  convenient  scale  at  right  angles  to  line  AB,  such  as  CO,  DH,  EK  and  FL.  Draw  a  line 
connecting  A,  (7,  H,  /C,  L,  and  B  which  will  give  the  bending  moment  diagram. 

At  the  maximum  moment  point  D  divide  line  DH  into  as  many  equal  parts  as  there  are  square  inches  in  the 
total  flange  area  and  lay  off  on  this  line  the  proportional  part  of  the  area  contained  in  each  i>ortion  of  the  flange 
section,  such  as  DM  -  area  of  H  gross  area  of  web  plate,  MN  »  net  area  of  2  angles  6  X  6  X  Hi  and  NH  ■*  net 
area  of  the  14  X  ^He-in.  cover  plate. 

Where  the  horisontal  line  passing  through  point  N  intersects  the  bending  moment  line  each  side,  will  be  the 
extreme  length  for  which  cover  plate  is  required.  However,  the  plate  should  be  extended  each  side  a  suflScient 
cUstance  beyond  these  points  to  permit  the  plate  to  be  developed  with  sufficient  rivets  before  it  is  actually  needed 
as  a  part  of  the  girder.  At  each  point  where  the  concentrated  loads  occur  there  should  be  stiffener  an^es  of  sufl^ 
dent  sise  and  with  enough  rivets  to  transmit  into  the  web  the  loads  applied. 

The  end  stiffeners  should  be  capable  of  taking  the  end  web  buckling  and  be  riveted  to  the  web  with  sufficient 
rivets  to  take  the  end  shear. 

Since  the  web  is  less  in  thickness  than  Ho  of  the  unsupported  distance  between  flange  angles,  the  ^der  must 
be  provided  with  intermediate  stiffener  an^es  at  a  distance  not  over  5  ft.  apart  to  prevent  the  buckling  of  the  web. 

niustrative  Problem.  Box  Oirder. — Design  a  box  girder  supporting  two  lO-in.  H-columns,  each  carrying  a 
load  of  176,000  lb.  as  shown  in  Fig.  78,  assuming  that  an  allowance  is  made  in  the  loads  given  to  include  the  dead 
weight  of  the  girder.     i2i  »  i2s  -  176,000  lb.     Af  (max.)  -  3.520.000  ft.-lb. 

As  Ha  of  the  span  is  a  good  proportion  for  the  depth  of  the  web  plate,  assume  that  a  60-in.  web  plate  will  be 
used.  On  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  loads  are  delivered  to  the  girder  a  double  web  or  box  girder  will  make 
the  best  section  to  use,  placing  the  webs  under  the  flanges  of  the  column. 

Consider  the  design  of  the  web  for  shear.     As  the  reaction  is  176,000  lb.  and  the  allowable  shearing  stress  10,000 

lb.  per  sq.  in.,  a  net  area  of    iq'qqq *"  17.6  sq.  in.,  will  be 

^    needed.     The  number  of  rivets  required  in  the  end  stiff- 
ed    ener  angles,  to  take  the  end  reaction,  assuming  H~in* 

/7(iOOO/t  n^OOO/t  IJ^    "^*^*«  ^  "°**?7S!'^  ^^^^°  **"••  "hearing  value  of  each 

■  ■  rivet)  will  be  ,^  (4420^  "  ^^  rivets  in  each  web.     There- 

fore the  net  width  of  the  web  plate,  allowing  H'in.  hole 
for  a  K-in.  rivet.  wUl  be  60  -  (20)  (0.875)  -  42.5  in. 
Then  the  combined  thickness  of  the  two  webs  required 
will  be 

42:6  -  0"  "■• 

FiQ.  7S.  -^^  each  web  should  not  be  of  less  thickness  than  Hs  in., 

each  web  will  be  made  60  X  Me  in. 

3.520.000 
Assuming  the  effective  depth  to  be  57  in.  ■>  4.75  ft.,  the  maximum  flange  stress  will  be  — 4~75 —  **  741,052 

741  052 
lb.     Then  the  flange  area  required  at  this  point  will  be    ^aQQQ  "  46.31  sq.  in.  net.     Considering  H  of  the  gross 

area  of  the  web  plate  as  flange  area  and  assuming  the  cover  plates  to  be  24  in.  the  flange  may  be  composed  of  the 
following: 

(H)  (2)  (60)  (fie)  -    4.68 

2  angles  6  X  6  X  ^He  (minus  2  holes  in  each)     -  15.34 

1  PI.  24  X  f^  (minus  2  holes)  -  13.90 

1  PI.  24  X  He  (minus  2  holes)  -  12.46 


\         i 


46.38  sq.  in. 

As  the  maximum  flange  section  is  only  needed  for  a  part  of  the  length  of  the  girder,  there  is  a  point  where  the  24  X 
Hs-in.  cover  plate  can  be  omitted,  but  the  24  X  f^-in.  plate  should  be  continued  the  full  length  of  the  girder  in  order 
to  hold  the  two  webs  together.  It  is  not  necessary  to  make  the  thickest  plate  the  one  to  be  extended,  but  it  is  con- 
sidered good  practice  to  place  the  thickest  plate  immediately  on  the  chord  angles. 

In  order  to  determine  how  long  the  upper  cover  should  be,  it  can  be  determined  graphically  as  explained  in 
the  preceding  problem.  The  length,  however,  can  be  determined  analytically  as  follows:  The  area  of  the  members 
in  the  flange,  excluding  the  24  X  H  e-in.  plate,  is  33.92  sq.  in.  net.  This  amount  of  area  will  develop  a  flange  stress 
of  (33.92)  (16.000)  =  542.720  lb.,  and  a  bending  moment  of  (542,720)  (4.75)  -  2,577,920  ft.-lb.  Then  the  point  on 
the  girder  at  each  end  where  this  flange  area  will  be  used  to  its  limit,  will  be  the  point  where  the  bending  moment 
will  be  2,577,920  ft.-lb.  or  a  distance  from  the  end  of 

^5^-U.6472ft.o,Mft.7,iin. 

Therefore  the  length  of  the  cover  plate  will  be  30  ft.  8^^  in.  plus  the  distance  at  each  end  necessary  to  develop  with 
rivets  the  stress  carried  by  the  plate. 

The  maximum  pitch  of  the  rivets  connecting  the  web  to  the  chord  an^es  should  be  as  follows:  In  the  dis- 
tance between  the  support  and  the  nearest  concentrated  load  the  pitch  should  not  exceed 

(57)(8840).      2_. 
-f76;000-"^-®®*°- 
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A  the  distance  between  the  concentrated  loads,  where  the  shear  is  theoretically  sero,  the  rivet  pitch  is  theoretic- 
Jly  indeterminate,  but  as  the  rivet  pitch  of  any  rivet  in  the  girder  should  not  exceed  16  times  the  least  metal  thick- 
tem  in  a  Une  parallel  to  the  line  of  stress,  the  maximum  pitch  in  this  case  should  not  exceed  5  in. 

The  end  stifFeners  should  be  designed  to  take  the  end  shearing  stress  and,  assuming  that  the  ends  of  the  girder 
fin  frame  into  a  supporting  member,  only  two  stiffener  angles  can  be  used,  one  on  the  outside  of  each  web  on 
MWount  of  stiffener  angles  on  the  inside  of  webs  being  inaccessible  for  field  riveting. 

As  the  -  for  the  ordinary  girder  stiffener  is  usually  small,  and  since  according  to  the  A.R.E.  A.  column  formula 

see  Seet.  1,  Art.  97)  the  maximum  allowable  stress  per  sq.  in.  should  not  exceed  14,000  lb.,  it  will  be  found  (except 

D  special  oases)  that  it  is  safe  to  figure  stiffener  angles  at  14,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.     Therefore  the  end  stiffener  angles 

Jioold  have  an  area  of 

176.000       ,„  ._ 

-14:000  -  ^2  *^  "^-  '"• 

Two  5X5  X^Ms-in.  angles  will  be  satisfactory. 

At  the  two  points  of  concentrated  loads,  there  should  be  eight  stiffener  angles,  two  on  each  side  of  each  web, 
tnd  the  four  on  the  inside  of  the  girder  should  be  connected  with  a  web  plate,  forming  a  diaphragm  or  separator 
letween  the  two  webs,  all  being  milled  to  bear  top  and  bottom  and  with  sufficient  rivets  to  take  the  load  into  the 
veb. 

As  the  concentrated  load  is  the  same  as  the  end  reaction,  there  will  be  needed  in  the  eight  stiffener  angles  a 
lombined  area  of  12.57  sq.  in.,  or  8  —  3H  X  3  X  M«-in-  angles  will  suffice. 

As  the  thickness  of  the  webs  is  less  than  Ho  ot  the  distance  between  the  flange  angles,  the  girder  should  be  pro- 
rided  with  intermediate  stiffener  angles  on  both  sides  of  both  webs,  not  over  the  effective  depth  of  the  girder  apart. 

IlhsstratiTe  Problem.  DittHbtUino  OrxUaoe  Oirder. — Design  a  girder  distributing  the  load  of  two  columns  over 
i  foundation,  as  shown  in  Fig.  79,  assuming  the  bearing  pressure  on  the  foundation  at  30,000  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  and  the 
listance  "A"  limited  to  2  ft.  by  local  conditions. 

The   center   of   gravity   or   point   e.g.    of   the   loads   must    first   be 

ietermined. 

(800,000)  (16.0) 


Distance  B  >■ 


Distance  C 


1.440,000 
(640,000)  (16.0) 
1.440,000 


8.89  ft. 


7.11  ft. 


64qoooth 


6oapoo/b, 


^^•0(/^ 


[n  order  for  the  girder  to  equally  distribute  the  loads  over  the  foundation, 
;he  ^rder  must  be  made  symmetrical  in  length  about  the  center  of  gravity 
)f  the  loads.  Knowing  distance  A  to  be  2  ft.,  the  distance  D  is  readUy 
ietermined,  making  a  total  length  of  21.78  ft.  for  the  girder. 

Knee  the  total  load  «  1,440,000  lb.,  then  the  load  per  linear  foot  will  be 


B 


<<y^> 


/6.a?* 


7./r 


.^^. 


1,440.000 
21.78 


Pio.  79. 


-  66,1151b. 


If  the  allow- 
66.115 


ible  bearing  capacity  of  the  foundation  is  30,000  lb.  per  sq.  ft.,  then  the  width  of  the  girder  must  be  ^  ^^^  — 

L2038  ft.,  say  27  in.     On  account  of  the  required  width  of  the  girder  flange,  a  box  girder  as  shown  in  Fig.  80  will  be 
nost  adaptable.     The  center  web  will  be  figured  to  take  one-half,  and  the  side  webs  one-quarter  each  of  the  total 


The  next  thing  to  consider  is  the  number  and  the  sise  of  the  stiffener  angles  required  under  each  of  the  column 

4Muis,  and  also  the  number  of  rivets  required  in  each  stiffener  an^e,  so  that  the  net  width  of  the  web  plates  can  be 

ietermined.     At  the  point  of  the  800,000-lb.  concentration,  a  combined  area  will  be  needed  in  the  stiffener  anides  of 
900.000 

57.15  sq.  in.     Assuming  16  stiffener  angles  at  this  point,  16  angles  5  X  3H  X  H  will  give  sufficient 


14.000 


area.    Assuming  the  rivets  to  be  in  single  shear  on  the  outer  webs  and  in  double  shear  for  the  middle  web. 
800.000 

12  rivets  will  be  needed  in  each  stiffener.     As  the  maximum  shear  -•  (8)  (66. 115)  «■  528,920 


(16)(4420) 

lb.,  a  total  net  web  area  will  be  needed  of 


528.920 
10.000 


52.89  sq.  in.     Assuming  a  web  48  in.  deep,  the  net 

52.89 


Fxo.  80. 


width  will  be  48  -  (12)  (0.875)  -  37.5  in.     The  total  web  thickness  required  will  be  :~^  -  1.40  in. 

o7.4> 


Then  the  center  web  should  be 


1.40  1  40 

<-  0.7in.  thick,  or  say  H  in-     The  side  webs  should  be-i —  ■-  0.35 


2         . ^  ,..  .-.     — «  - — »^^ ^ 

in.  thick,  or  say  H  in.     The  girder  will  be  made  48H  in.  back  to  back  of  angles. 

At  the  point  of  the  640,000-lb.  concentration  a  combined  area  will  be  needed  in  the  stiffener  angles  of 

640.000 


14.000 


■■  45.72  sq.  in. 


Asauming  16  stiffener  angles  at  this  point,  16  angles  5  X  3>^  X  H  will  give  sufficient  area.     Taking  the  rivet 

640.000 
values  as  before  qo)  (44 20)  *"  ^^  rivets  will  be  needed  in  each  stiffener  angle.     As  the  number  of  rivet  holes  to  be 

dedueted  from  the  web  plate  at  this  point  is  less  than  at  the  other  point  and  the  tn^»iTniiin  shear  is  the  same,  the 
■vbs  selected  are  more  than  sufficient. 

fftfl   1  I  E\  /I  ft\  /|  f>\ 

The  maximum  bending  moment  will  occur  midway  between  the  concentrated  loads  and  will  equal - 


vSpllffrMO  ft.-lb.    Assuming  an  effective  depth  of  45  in.,  the  maximum  flange  stress  will  equal 


8 
2,115,680 

3.75 
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564,181  lb.     The  net  flange  area  required  will  be 


564.181 


M  35.26   aq.  in.     By  proportioning  the    flange  area 


16.000 

with  one-half  for  the  center  portion  and  one-quarter  each  for  the  side  members,  the  flange  may  be  oompoeed 
as  follows: 

Web  -  H  X  48  X  IH  -    9 .00 

4  angles  6  X  6  X  H  (minus  2  holes  each  angle)         -  19 .48 
1  cover  plate  27  X  H  (minus  4  holes)  »    8 .81 


^ 


37.29  sq.  in. 

The  coyer  plate  both  top  and  bottom  should  be  extended  the  full  length  of  the  ^rder  although  it  is  not  needed  for 
strength.  The  rivet  heads  on  the  under  side  of  the  bottom  cover  plate  should  either  be  countersunk  and  ehipped 
or  the  girder  should  be  thoroughly  grouted  with  a  thin  grout,  to  insure  the  girder  bearing  properly  throughout 
its  entire  length  and  width. 

As  the  side  webs  are  less  in  thickness  than  ^  of  the  clear  distance  between  the  chord  angles,  these  webs  should 
be  provided  with  intermediate  stiffener  angles  to  prevent  buckling,  at  the  ends  and  at  a  distance  not  greater  than  the 
effective  depth  of  the  girder  apart. 

Although  there  are  no  intermediate  stiffeners  required  for  the  center  web,  the  ends  of  these  webs  should  have 
stiffeners.  In  designing  the  base  of  the  columns  resting  on  this  girder,  it  should  be  seen  that  the  load  is  distributed 
in  a  proper  manner  to  the  girder,  so  as  to  make  each  elementary  portion  of  the  girder  take  that  portion  of  the  load 
for  which  it  is  designed.  This  can  be  done  by  means  of  stiffener  angles  and  by  getting  as  much  of  the  column  in 
direct  bearing  over  the  girder  stiffener  angles  as  possible. 

As  the  shear  of  this  girder  varies  from  sero,  at  the  point  between  the  two 
concentrations  and  at  the  extreme  ends,  to  maximum  at  the  points  of  oonoen- 
trations,  the  web  rivet  spacing  should  be  figured  as  explained  in  Art.  64,  by 
dividing  the  girder  into  sections  equal  to  the  effective  depth  and  using  the 
maximum  shear  occurring  in  that  division  as  a  basis. 

Rivets  along  the  bottom  flange  will  be  subjected  to  vertical  stress  in  addi- 
tion to  the  horisontal  stress   due  to  longitudinal  shear.     The  vertical  stress  is 
^,  _      caused  by  the  uniform  load  applied  in  distributing  the  load  over  the  found** 
StSlOlh  ^'^^^'     "^^c  rivets  alonf  this  flange  should  be  figured  to  take  the  resultant  of  the 
horisontal  and  vertical  forces. 
Fio.  81.  On  very  heavy  work  of  this  type,  the  web  plates  are  chipped  to  bear 

directly  against  the  cover  plate  which  is  good  construction,  but  unless  the  shop 
work  is  exceptionally  good  it  is  apt  to  overstress  the  web  rivets  due  to  the  web  not  bearing  properly. 

The  above  type  of  girder  is  also  used  to  distribute  the  loads  to  a  lower  lasrer  of  grillage  beams,  where  it  would 
be  impractical  to  make  the  girder  wide  enough  to  get  sufficient  bearing  over  the  foundation. 

Illustrative  Problem.  Oirder  tnth  Moving  Loads. — Design  a  crane  runway  girder  of  50-f t.  span,  to  support  a 
10-ton  crane  having  two  wheels  on  the  truck  12-ft.  on  centers,  with  a  load  on  each  wheel  including  impact  of  46,000 
lb.  as  shown  in  Fig.  81.  It  will  be  assumed  that  an  allowance  is  made  in  the  loads  given  for  the  dead  weight  of  the 
girder. 

On  a  girder  carrying  moving  loads,  the  bending  moment  throughout  the  girder  varies  for  every  different  posi- 
tion of  the  loads.  On  a  girder  with  two  equal  moving  loads,  the  maximum  moment  will  occur  under  one  of  the 
loads  when  the  quarter  point  distance  between  the  two  loads  is  coincident  with  the  center  of  the  span  of  the  girder 
(see  Sect.  1,  Art.  58«).     The  maximum  moment  is  found  to  be  800,560  ft. -lb. 

Assuming  the  web  plate  of  the  girder  to  be  48  in.  deep  and  the  chord  angles  48>^  in.  back  to  back,  the  effective 
depth  will  be  about  45  in.,  or  3.75  ft.     Then  the  maximum  flange  stress  due 

890.560 
to  vertical  loads  will  be  —  a>  237,482  lb.  and  the  required  flange  area  will 


^-o" 


4Q490lb. 


be 


237.482 


3.75 
—  14.84  sq.  in.     The  flange  area  required  is  correct  for  the  bottom 


16.000 

flange  only.    Assuming  a  web  plate  48  X  fie  and  taking  H  of  the  web-plate 
area  as  flange  section,  the  bottom  flange  may  be  composed  as  follows: 


S^^Jf'V 


Web  M  X  48  X  Ms 
2  angles  6  X  6  X  fi  (minus  one  hole  in  each) 


1.87 
13.14 


•9 


15.01  sq.  in. 


FiQ.  82. 


The  top  flange  will  get  the  same  stress  as  the  bottom  flange  due  to  the  vertical  loads  and  in  addition  will  get  a  lateral 
stress  due  to  bending  caused  by  the  cross  travel  or  acceleration  of  the  crane  trolley,  from  which  the  load  is  sus- 
pended. The  amount  of  this  force  is  usually  taken  as  Ko  of  the  capacity  of  the  crane,  or  2  tons  in  this  case,  caus- 
ing a  force  of  2000  lb.  acting  on  each  wheel.  The  position  of  the  wheels  causing  the  greatest  lateral  bending  moment 
on  the  girder  is  the  same  position  which  causes  the  greatest  vertical  bending  moment.     Therefore  the  greatest  lateral 

2000 

bending  moment  will  be  directly  proportional  to  the  maximum  vertical  bending  moment,  or (800,560)  (12) 

40.000 

«■  464,640  in.-lb.     Then  the  top  flange  must  be  designed  to  take  a  direct  stress  in  compression  of  237,482  lb.  plus 

a  croas-bending  stress  of  464,640  in.-lb. 
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Aiitn»^ipg  a  top  flange  aeotion  as  thown  in  Fig.  82,  the  top  flange  should  be  designed  within  the  following 

limitatioiia    (see   Art.   51):  The   maximum  oombined  oompressive  stress   should    not   exceed    16,000  —   150 

length 

: — — •  with  a  maximum  stress  of  14,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  figured  about  axis  A-A. 

flange  width 

By  the  method  explained  in  Art.  21  the  bending  moment  should  be  transposed  to  an  equivalent  direct  compres- 

sive  stress  and  added  to  the  direct  maximum  compressiye  stress  due  to  the  vertical  loads.     The  flange  should 

then  be  designed  for  the  sum  of  the  two  stresses.     It  will  be  found  that  a  top  flange  composed  of  the  following 

members  will  be  of  sufficient  sise: 

1   plate— 24  X^ 
2  angles— 6  X  6  X  H 
2  angles— 4  X  4  X  H 

The  next  step  in  the  design  is  to  determine  the  maximum  end  shear  so  that  the  end  stiffener  an^es  and  the  web 

«an  be  designed.     The  position  of  the  loads  which  will  give  the  greatest  shear  is  when  one  wheel  is  at  the  end  and 

the  other  12  ft.  away  from  the  end.     The  maximum  shear  is  found  to  be  80,960  lb. 

80.960 

The  total  area  required  in  the  end  stiffener  angles  is ~  5.78  sq.  in.     Assuming  2  stiffener  angles,  it  is 

14.000 

found  that  2  angles  5  X  3H  X  H  will  be  sufficient.     Assuming  rivets  as  bearing  on  a  Me-in.  web  plate  at  4690  lb. 

80.960 
eaeh, «  18  rivets  are  required  in  the  stiffener  angles. 

The  net  area  required  in  the  web  plate  for  shear  will  be 

80.960        „  ^ 

—  8.09  sq.  m. 

10.000 

The  net  width  of  the  web  plate  will  be  48  —  (18)  (0.875)  »  32.25  in.     Since  8.09  sq.  in.  are  needed  in  the  web.  then  the 

8.09 

thickness  should  be ■■  0.25  in.  or  yi  in.     As  the  web  of  a  girder  should  not  be  less  than  fie  in.  thick,  a  48 

32.25 

X  Ks-in.  web  will  be  used. 

Binee  the  web  is  less  in  thidcness  than  Ho  of  the  unsupported  distance  between  flange  angles,  intermediate 

stiffener  angles  should  be  provided  to  prevent  web  buckling  at  a  distance  apart  not  greater  than  the  effective  depth 

of  the  girder.     The  web  rivet  spacing  for  the  first  12  ft.,  from  each  end  should  be  the  same,  as  the  maximum  shear 

will  not  change  until  the  second  wheel  position  is  reached.     As  the  top  cover  plate  with  its  outside  angles  is  acting 

as  a  flat  girder  taking  lateral  thrust,  the  rivets  connecting  the  web  and  outer  angles  should  be  spaced  the  same  as 

any  iprder  using  the  shears  produced  by  the  horisontal  forces. 

DESIGN  OF  PURLINS  FOR  SLOPING  ROOFS 

By  W.  S.  KiNNB 

80*  Purlins  Subjected  to  Unsymmetrical  Bending. — A  purlin  is  a  member,  generally  a 
simple  beam,  which  supports  the  roofing  between  adjacent  trusses.     Fig.  83  shows  the  position 
of  a  purlin  with  respect  to  the  other  parts  of  a  roof.     A  complete  discussion  of  choice  of  purlin 
sections,  details  of  connections  of  purlins  to  trusses,  and 
methods  of  fastening   roof  covering  to  purlins  will  be 
found  in  Sect.  3. 

As  shown  in  Fig.  147,  p.  460  for  steel  roof  trusses, 
and  in  Fig.  146,  p.  459  for  wooden  roof  trusses,  purlins 
consisting  of  rolled  shapes,  or  wooden  beams,  are  ubually 
placed  with  the  webs,  or  sides,  perpendicular  to  the  top  P^^  ^ 

chord  of  the  truss.  Since  in  most  cases  the  applied  loads 
are  vertical,  or  nearly  so,  it  follows  that  the  plane  of  loading  and  the  principal  axes  of  the  section 
do  not,  in  most  cases,  lie  in  the  same  plane.  Problems  in  design  and  stress  determination  for 
such  conditions  can  not  be  solved  by  the  methods  described  in  the  chapter  on  '^Simple  and 
CantUever  Beams,"  Sect.  1,  but  require  more  general  formulas  which  take  into  account  the  fact 
that  the  plane  of  bending  and  the  principal  axes  of  the  section  are  not  coincident.  Bending  of 
this  nature  is  known  as  unaymmetriccd  hendingy  the  formulas  for  which  are  given  in  the  last 
chapter  of  Sect.  1. 

61.  Load  Carried  By  a  Purlin. — The  amount  and  character  of  the  load  to  be  carried  by  a 
roof  purlin  depends  to  some  extent  upon  the  kind  of  roof  covering,  the  slope  of  the  roof,  and  the 
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location  of  the  structure.  These  points  are  considered  in  detail  in  Sect.  3,  Arts.  133  to  136 
incl.,  where  tables  of  values  are  given  for  the  different  loads. 

The  load  which  a  purlin  must  be  designed  to  carry  is  a  combination  of  the  weight  of  the 
purlin  and  roof  covering,  the  snow  load,  and  the  wind  load.  These  loadings  are  to  be  combined 
so  as  to  give  the  maximum  possible  stress  on  the  beam  section.  In  general  three  combinatioiis 
of  loading  are  used.     They  are: 

(1)  Dead  load  and  snow  load. 

(2)  Dead  load  and  wind  load. 

(3)  Dead  load,  wind  load,  and  one-half  snow  load. 

Under  Case  3  only  one-half  of  the  snow  load  is  considered.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  man- 
mum  wind  and  snow  loadings  are  not  likely  to  occur  at  the  same  time.  If  a  high  wind  is  blowing 
at  the  time  snow  is  falling,  the  snow  will  be  blown  from  the  roof  as  fast  as  it  falls.  In  the  case 
of  a  wet  snow  or  sleet,  part  of  the  snow  will  stay  on  the  roof  in  spite  of  the  wind.  An  allow- 
ance of  one-half  the  maximum  snow  load  seems  to  be  reasonable  for  this  condition. 

The  dead  and  snow  loads  are  vertical  forces,  while  the  usual  assumption  regarding  the  wind 
load  is  that  it  acts  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  roof.  For  the  combinations  given  above, 
(1)  represents  a  vertical  load,  while  (2)  and  (3)  are  inclined  at  an  angle  to  the  vertical. 

62.  Conditions  of  Design. — The  conditions  of  the  design  are  governed  to  some  extent 
by  the  roof  covering.  Where  the  covering  is  very  rigid,  as  in  the  case  of  wooden  sheathing  on 
common  rafters,  the  loads  can  be  resolved  into  components  parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the 
roof.  The  component  parallel  to  the  roof  is  assumed  as  carried  by  the  sheathing,  and  the  com- 
ponent perpendicular  to  the  roof  is  assumed  as  carried  by  the  purlin.  This  is  equivalent  to 
assuming  that  the  beam  section  is  free  to  bend  only  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  roof. 

Where  the  roof  covering  consists  of  a  material  such  as  corrugated  steel,  which  provides 
little  or  no  lateral  support  for  the  purlin,  the  assumptions  made  above  can  not  be  used.  It  is 
then  necessary  to  design  the  purlin  as  a  beam  which  is  free  to  bend  in  any  direction,  making  use 
of  the  methods  of  unsymmetrical  bending  set  forth  in  the  last  chapter  of  Sect.  1. 

Purlins  designed  under  this  assumption  are.  likely  to  require  excessively  large  sections.  To 
avoid  this,  the  purlins  are  often  partially  supported  laterally  by  means  of  tie  rods.  Smaller 
sections  can  then  be  used  for  the  purlins. 

The  methods  of  design  to  be  used  in  the  cases  mentioned  above  will  be  followed  out  for 
t3rpical  cases  which  will  illustrate  the  methods  to  be  used. 

63.  Design  of  Purlins  for  a  Rigid  Roof  Covering. — Let  it  be  required  to  design  the  sheath- 
ing, rafters,  and  purlins  for  a  roof  capable  of  withstanding  the  maximum  combination  of  the 
dead  load  of  its  members  and  the  wind  and  snow  loads  given  in  Sect.  3,  Art.  137.  The  material 
is  to  be  pine  with  a  working  stress  of  1000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  Assume  that  the  roof  is  covered  with 
shingles;  that  the  span  of  the  rafters  is  9  ft.  (measured  along  the  line  of  the  roof  surface,  which 
makes  an  angle  of  30  deg.  with  the  horizontal),  and  that  the  trusses  are  12  ft.  apart.  Fig.  84 
(a)  shows  the  general  arrangement  of  members. 

In  making  up  the  combinations  of  loads  carried  by  the  members  it  will  be  found  convenient  to  determine  the 
resultant  load  carried  by  a  single  square  foot  of  roof.  The  resultants  for  the  several  combinations  given  above 
are  as  follows: 

Case  1. — From  the  tables  given  in  Sect.  5,  Art.  133,  shingles  weigh  about  3.0  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  roof,  and  1-in. 
sheathing  weighs  about  4.0  lb.  per  foot  board  measure.  The  dead  load  is  then  7.0  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  roof,  a  verticttl 
load.  From  Table  8,  p.  467,  the  snow  load  for  a  roof  at  an  angle  of  30  deg.  to  the  horisontal  is  15.0  lb.  per  »q. 
ft.  of  roof.  The  total  vertical  load  is  then  22.0  lb.  i>er  sq.  ft.  of  roof,  and  the  component  perpendicular  to  the  roof 
is  19.0  lb.  per  sq.  ft.,  as  determined  by  the  force  diagram  of  Fig.  84(c). 

Cases  2  and  3. — It  is  quite  evident  that  the  resultant  for  Case  3  has  a  greater  component  perpendicular  to  the 
roof  than  Case  2.  As  the  direction  of  bending  is  not  in  question  under  the  assumed  conditions,  we  can  pass  at  once 
to  Case  3. 

The  dead  load  for  Case  3  b  the  same  as  for  Case  1,  and  the  snow  load  is  one-half  as  large  as  for  Case  1.  The 
vertical  component  of  loading  is  then,  4  +  3  +  7.5  »  14.5  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  roof.  From  Table  7,  p.  467,  the  wind 
pressure  normal  to  the  roof  is  24.0  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  roof.  As  these  loads  are  not  in  the  same  direction,  the  resultant 
can  be  obtained  by  means  of  a  force  diagram.  The  component  of  load  i>erpendicular  to  the  roof  can  be  determined 
by  resolving  forces  parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the  roof  surface.  The  force  diagram  of  Fig.  84(0)  shows  that  tha 
component  perpendicular  to  the  r6of  is  36.9  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  roof.  Similar  oalonlfttiQlMl  hiWikbii  VMd*  for  Cmo  S; 
^9  fgro^  4i*y*''*  i*  shown  in  Fig.  84 (d>. 
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Dtaiffft  ^  ShttUhing.'—tbB  mba^ihlng  is  aat  uauihlLjr  d««lca«d.  except  «b« 
■oA  ■■  li«k*y  loMli  or  niftBrapadiiBcn'MrtliaiithsiuH'mitl.  which  ia  from  : 
l-iu.  ibaKthitw  will  bs  faund  to  provide  auBlcdeiit  stnactb. 

Ib  tha  OMs  undai  aonaidBntioD.  Msuma  thitt  l-b.  abMihiiuE  ii  used  nrid  tbat  the  spaoins  of  raftcn  ia  U  in. 
Tha  msmaiit  dua  to  the  Dormal  ooiapoiient  ot  Cau  3  far  a  aaotion  of  iheathing  1  [t.  vide  ia,  jtf  -  Huf  —  H 
(3O.0}(9P[13)  -  321.1  ia.-lb.  Thia  moment  ia  reaialsd  by  a  1  X  IZ-in.  Bectioa  of  aheathiDS,  for  whiah  the  aee- 
tioa  moduliu  ia //a  -  Hbdt  -  >t(12)  X  (!)•  -  2.0in.>  The  naultlnc  fiber  atreaa  >■  then/ -  Mc/I  -  221.VZ.0 
~  ILO.T  lb.  per  w].  in.     Tbia  atreaa  ii.van'  loir,  indicatina  that  for  ordinary  conditiona  the  detign  Deed  not  tie 

DtttBn  of  Cnrnmim  SafleTi. — A  3  X  6-in.  rafter  will  be  aaaumed.  At  1  lb.  per  ft.  board  meaaure,  the  dead  wei^t 
pw  foot  of  rafter  ia  C2  X  fiaH  -  4  1b.  The  roof  area  per  toot  of  rafter  ia  2.0  aq.  ft.,  and  the  normal  load  to  be 
carriod  for  Caae  3  ia  3  X  3S.9  -  73.8  lb.  per  ft.  of  rafter.  Addins  tbe  weight  of  the  rafter,  the  total  load  to  be 
ewried  by  the  rafter  U  •  unUorm  Wd  of  77.8  lb.  per  ft.     The  moment  ia  V  -  H<^  -  H(77.8)(a)t(12)  -  Meo 


The  I 


modulua 


-  9,M0/13  -  788.0  lb.  per  aq.  in.     Ae  tl 
dble  to  meet  euetly  tha  allowable  fiber  at 


eiaMW  -  H(2)C8)"  -  12  in.',  and  tb«  fiber  atreaa  i«/ -  Mc/I 
*able  fiber  atreaa  ia  1.000  lb.  per  aq.  in.,  the  aaeamed  aeetion  b 
ilea,  whioh  are  2  X  4.  2  X  S,  2  X  S.  eto.  It  ia  therefore  not  poa- 
.odition*  with  the  available  uctiowi. 


Dwwn  ofPariiiu. — Aa  ihown  id  Fie.  84(a).  tha  ] 
]Ht«d  to  a  normal  load  due  to  the  rafWn  from  adja< 
he  qniformly  diatributed  along  the  porlin.  and  in  ot 


Htioaiaaetatrichtani^ca  to  tha  rafter. 

n  the  loada  are  aaaumed  ag  Donnentrated 
al  oonditiona;  it  will  be  uaed  in  thia  dea 
ida  of  two  rafters.    Baoh  rafter  load  ia  then  di 


«thei 


Fi«.  MW  >ha« 
It  lor  the  pnaition  ihown  ia  iliohtly  leia  than  1 
"      n  Fig.  B4(fc).  then 

-  H(20)(12}'(12)  -  4,320  in 


low!  OB  Q  ft.  of  rafter.     Ineluding  the  weioht  of  the  raff 

pnaitionot  theloida.     It  will  be  found  that  the  maiimuii 

arrmofemant  whieh  plaoee  a  load  direotly  at  the  center  of  the  pui 

wntar  ia.  Jtf  -  |(3100)(a)  -  700(1  +  3  -h  9)1  IS  -  76,000  in.-ll 

i«  (A   X    10/13)4   -   aolb.per  ft.,UiemomentduetaiUweiBhtiB  JT  -  Hwl'  ■ 

■nm  total  moment  ia  then  T5.S0O  +  4330  -  76.630  in.-1b. 

For  aUowable  /  -  1000  Ib.  per  aq.  in.,  I/a  -  U/t  -  70,620/1,000  -  76.03  in>.     The  uotion  modulua  ot  the 

■  ■ I  «  X  10-in.  purlin  ia  J/c  -  HM<  -  M(fl)(10)>  -  100  in.'  whioh  ia  aalGcient.     Thia  ia  aa  oloaa  an  i^nt- 

w^at  between  aaauDud  acid  adopted  aectiona  aa  ia  poaaible,  ueins  commercial  uae. 

M.  DMlgn  of  Pnriins  for  ■  Root  with  n  Flexible  Roof  Covering. — In  the  preceding  article 
ttw  deriga  ia  ^ven  for  a  purlin  section  for  &  roof  which  is  so  rigid  that  it  is  poaaible  to  aaaume 
ttettba  puiiin  is  supported  laterally  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  provide  only  for  bending  in  a  plane 
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perpendicular  to  the  roof  surface.  A  case  will  now  be  conaideied  where  the  roof  coTering  is  oot 
rigid  enough  to  provide  this  support.  The  purlin  will  have  to  be  designed  as  if  it  w«re  free  to 
bend  in  any  direction.  This  is  a  case  of  unsymmetrioal  bending.  Two  cases  will  be  considered, 
one  in  which  the  purlin  is  free  to  bend  in  any  direction,  the  other  in  which  the  puriin  is  porUallf 
supported  by  tie  rods. 

64a.  PuiUn  Free  to  B«nd  in  any  Direction. — A  purlin  is  to  be  deeigned  to  support 
a  corrugated  steel  roof.  The  purlins  are  to  be  spaced  3  ft.  apart,  and  the  roof  surface  is  inclined 
at  an  angle  of  30  deg.  to  the  horisontal;  trusses  are  spaced  16  ft.  apart. 

Tbs  workinB  laxi*  irill  bs  taken  Che  buds  u  for  ths  prMedioc  dcwcn,  uid  the  worldni  itiVH  ia  the  atnl  wiD 
b«  talun  u  19.000  lb,  par  tq.  ia.  Combinatioiu  of  Iwulinc  limilkr  to  thoati  [or  tl 
a  purlin  aaotion  detarmined  by  the  methoda  uaad  in  the  illuitrative  problem,  p 
From  Table  3,  p.  4S0.  21-cace  cormcalsd  et«l,  weisbins  1.3  lb.  per  eq. 
aUted  in  Sect.  3.  Art.  18U.  an  anti-sondenaalion  linioc,  weifbir>(  1.3  Ib.peraq.  ft.  ia  tobeuwdinoonnaoUaa  with 
ths  oomcated  ateel.  The  total  weifht  of  covarini  U  then  2.6  lb.  per  aq.  ft.  To  tbia  miut  beaddedthawaicht  << 
the  purlin.  In  the  prebminary  deaicn.  the  purlis  waa  aaaumed  to  weifh  4.01b.  per  >q.  ft,  of  root.  Af tar  tlia  pnr- 
lic  ieotion  wm  determined,  iu  true  veifht  wae  found  and  the  ealeulatioDa  revieed  aa  rivan  below. 

CshI.    Dtad  Lead  and  Snam 

Load.— Aa  siveD  above,  the  nifbt 

E  ia  3.6  lb.  pw 

t-  of  Toof .     'nie  reviaed  purlin 

'     iil.llb.pergq.  ft.  of  met. 

D  the  pieeedinc  deaian,  tha 

load  ia  IS  lb.  per  aq.  ft.  d 

The  total  vertioal  lo«l  ta 

,  2.8  +  *.l  +  1B.0  -  ai.T  », 


sn  purlin  wlH  be  mada.  aad 
I  b«  uaad  to  epan  3  ft.     Ai 


HCD,  In  Fir  85(a),  the  reaultant  of  the  dead  and  wind  loadi  aa  dat 
lo<kdp«r(I.  of  purlin  ia  3  X  29.9  -  89.7  lb.;  the  moment  to  be  ci 
3*,500  in.-lb.:  and  the  roquired  S  -  M/l  -  34.600/18,000  -  2.10 
tion  determined  by  the  force  diagram  of  Fi|.  SS(a). 

Cur  3.  Dead  Load,  Wind  load,  and  Ont-hall  Snsu  Lnuf.— The  dead  load 
wind  load  ii  the  eame  as  for  Com  2.  One-half  Che  ■now  load,  aa  Eiven  by  Caae  1 
total  vertical  load  it  then  14.2  lb.  per  aq.  ft.  t,f  roof,  and  thr  normal  load  ia  24  lb 
loadg.  which  ia  37.1  lb.  per  eq.  ft.,  iaihown  In  amount  and  dirMtion  on  Fit.  &a<i 

The  load  per  fwiC  of  purbn  i>  3  X  37.1  -  111.3  lb.;  the  moment  to  be  earri 
(12)  -  42,800  in.-lb,;  and  S  -  -W//  -  42,800/18,000  -  2,87  in.>     Thii  ie  ahowi 

DtUrminaliim  o/  Beam  .Sertion.— A  purlin  will  be  aelected  from  I-beam  and  rhannel  eerlio 
of  keeping  the  weisbt  aa  luw  aa  poaiible.  It  ia  uaually  apecilied  that  the  depth  of  bram  sei-tiun 
He  of  the  apan.     Tliis  ia  done  to  avmd  the  uee  of  aectiona  tot  which  the  deflection  would  be 

In  Fi(.  85(6),  the  S-polyRon  tor  a  0-in.  12K-lb,  I-boara  1>  ihown.     Thiaaoclion  i>  alinhtly 
eotion  of  ita  weiahC,     The  true  weicht  of  the  aecCio 


85(1'),  an 

Cau  2.     Dad  Load  amd  Wind 
Laad.—Tbn  dead  load  ■■  tt 


ia  a  normal  load  of  24  lb.  per  aq. 

ft.  of  roof,  aa  in  the  preeedln(  da- 
rmined  craphically,  ia  29.S  lb.  per  iq.  ft.  Tba 
riod  ia  jtf  -  H  u^  -  H(8e.T)(l«)<(13)  - 
i.>     Thia  ia  ahowD  in  Fia.  SSfb)  in  the  dlrao- 


■  For  Caae  1,  and  tha 
The  reaultant  of  tha 


,e  value  uaed  in 


'ised  Fi 


,e  S-Polynon 


Thia 
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646.  Purlin  Supported  Laterally  by  Tie  Rods.— Lateral  support  for  purlins  is 
generally  provided  by  means  of  tie  rods  where  the  roof  covering,  such  as  corrugated  steel,  is 
not  rigid  enough  to  provide  the  proper  support.  These  tie  rods  consist  of  round  rods  fastened 
to  the  web  of  the  purlin  section  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  88.  The  ties  should  extend 
over  the  ridge,  forming  a  continuous  line  between  the  eaves.  This  must  be  done  to  avoid 
an  excessive  side  pull  on  the  ridge  purlin.  If  the  arrangement  of  purlins  at  the  ridge  is  such 
that  a  continuous  line  can  not  be  used,  then  the  upper  ties  should  be  run  diagonally  to  the 
truss. 

The  number  of  ties  required  for  each  purlin  will  depend  upon  the  length  of  purlin  to  be 
supported  and  the  load  to  be  carried.  Generally  a  single  line  of  ties  at  the  center  of  the  purlin 
will  be  found  sufficient.  Tie  rods  will  not  be  found  necessary  for  lateral  support  in  the  case  of 
roofs  where  the  slope  is  less  than  about  3  in.  to  1  ft.  It  is  considered  good  practice  to  use  tie 
rods  in  roofs  with  a  rigid  covering  because  of  the  lateral  support  provided  for  the  purlins  during 
the  erection  of  the  structure.  The  purlins  are  held  in  line  without  additional  falsework  until 
the  roof  covering  is  applied. 

When  a  purlin  is  supported  laterally  by  tie  rods,  the  span  of  the  beam,  for  components 
of  load  parallel  to  the  roof 

E 


Anfiff^Afifu^  M'^M/^ 


Woriaf\on  in  h4omcnt 
Bsrpendkuhr  to  Roof  Surface 


Mr^^o^<''Jo^f' 


Vbrwfion  in  Momenf 
Rsrpencficular  to  Roof  Surface 


M'iiw^,''*^(fff' 


n     the»l|       -^I 
preced-    ^ — i^mf 


Vfernotfon  in  Moment 
Fbnoflle/  to  Roof  Surface 


\^4'i^,.f^4^ 


Varfot/on  In  Moment 
?txra\\e\  to  Roo^  Surfbce 


surface,  is  equal  to  the 
distance  between  the  tie 
rods,  or  between  the  tie 
rods  and  the  truss.  As 
far  as  these  loads  are  con- 
cerned, the  purlin  is  a  con- 
tinuous beam  supported 
at  its  ends  by  the  trusses 
and  at  intermediate 
points  by  the  tie  rods. 
For  components  of  load 
perpendicular  to  the  roof 
surface,  the  span  of  the 
purlin  is  equal  to  the  dis- 
tance b  e  t  w  e  e 
trusses,  as  in  the 
ing  design. 

The    applied    loads 
are  uniform  per  foot  for 
both  components  of  load- 
ing.    They     are     deter-  P,q  g^ 
mined  by  resolving  the 

resultant  forces,  determined  as  for  the  preceding  design,  into  components  parallel  and  perpen- 
dicular to  the  roof  surface.  Moments  at  critical  points  can  be  determined  by  the  methods 
given  in  Sect.  1  for  simple  and  continuous  beams. 

In  calculating  the  moments  to  be  carried  by  a  purlin,  it  will  prol:(ably  be  best  to  assume  that 
the  purlins  are  only  long  enough  to  span  the  distance  between  adjacent  trusses.  The  moment 
due  to  the  component  of  loads  perpendicular  to  the  roof  surface  will  then  be  given  by  the  for- 
mula M  »  %yD}>,  It  will  be  found  that  if  a  purlin  be  assumed  to  span  several  trusses,  and  the 
moments  calculated  by  continuous  girder  methods,  the  moment  to  be  provided  for  will  be 
only  slightly  less  than  for  a  simple  beam. 

For  components  of  load  parallel  to  the  roof  surface,  the  purlin  can  be  considered  as  a  con- 
tinuous beam  supported  at  its  ends  by  the  trusses,  aind  at  other  points  by  the  tie  rods.  The 
supports  provided  by  the  tie  rods  are  not  as  rigid  as  those  provided  by  the  truss,  so  that  the  con- 
tinuous girder  coefficients  given  in  Sect.  1,  Art.  72((2),  should  be  modified  somewhat.  Fig.  86(a) 
■hows  the  values  proposed  for  cases  in  which  the  purlin  is  assumed  as  divided  into  two  parts 
by  the  tie  rod,  and  Fig.  86(6)  shows  the  values  where  the  tie  rods  divide  the  purlin  into  three 
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parts.     It  is  assumed  that  the  coefficient  is  Xo  instead  of  J4i  f^^  ^^^  ^^^  span  is  equal  to  the 
distance  from  truss  to  tie  rod. 

In  making  use  of  the  S-Folygon  methods  in  the  design  of  purlins  for  the  assumed  cooditiiHis, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  determine  the  resultant  moment  at  the  tie  rod  and  also  at  a  point  half  wqr 
between  the  tie  rod  and  the  truHs.  These  resultant  moments  areequal  to  the  vector  sum  d  tike 
component  moments  parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the  roof  surface,  lie  values  of  the  flerural 
modulus,  S,  are  determined  from  these  resultant  moments,  and  the  required  and  provided  S 
compared  by  the  methods  used  in  the  preceding  design. 


A  puiUq  irill  Q( 
doflicDr  witb  the  ful 

A<  Uie  depth  ot  the  purl 
of  leut  weicht  ia  t.  6-in,  S-lb.  cbvuiel,  wbich  wi 
per  eqiun  foot  of  rcol  suclMe  U  N  -  S-7  lb. 
natiaiu  are  u  lollowi: 

Cattl.    Diad  Lnad  andSTtcw  Load.— At  \ 


iiuUy  Umiled  to  Hu  oT  tfa 


p«n,  ■  S-in.  •« 

UoDDuetbauHd.    ThtoS-ln.Mntioa 

Jie  triiU  eectio 

iluei  u  in  th 

i  loul  due  to 

per  aq.  tt.  ol  toot,   mad  the  snow 

l«d  11  lS-0  lb.   per  M.  ft.     The 

weight  of  the  ueumtd  pUrliB  eeo- 

UoD  u  given  above  i.  3.7  lb.  ft 

■q.  ft.  of  roof.    The  totd  vertied 

lo«IU  then  30.3  lb.  p«iH,.  ft.a( 

roof.    From  tbeforeedUiruiot 

Fig.  STta)  the  eomponeot  of  thto 

)«dp«Tjleltothe  roof,urf«.to 

lOJt  lb.  per  mt.  ft.,  and  th*  »m- 

■UscrsnuotFigB,  S7  (c)  ind  (,d), 

rcaultBDl  momeDl  Fig.  ST(d),  U 
petpendiaulu  to  the  raolsurfac 
With  allowable  /  -  lO.OCND 
30.450/10,000  -  1.2Sin.>  at  th 
The  valuea  of  S 
thevalueaofSIi 

Com  2.  Dtad  Load  and  Wi 
S.31b.  persq.  ft.,  u  determine 
for  Cue  3  of  the  preceding  di 
roof  ia  3B.B  lb.  per  aq.  ft.,  and 


I7.a  lb.  per  aq.  ft. 

Uaing  th«  oMffloieDta  iham 

S'ftlyaD')     on  Fig.  Bfllo).  the  eompooent  d 

^  aib      Bioment  parallel  to  the  n»{  b 

Uionntl     +  ^^„p  _  jj^,  _^_  io.3)[3)(13) 

(ie)<  -  +  23G0    in.-lb.     at     Uw 

quarter  poiDt,  tod  — S3JX)  tn.4b. 

rod.    The  oompoiMat 

,  perpendieular  to  the 

roof  ia  +  HfO-  -  +Ht  C17.0)(!) 

<13)(ie)>  -  +IG.300 in.-lb.  attha 

quarter   point,  and  +M«i|t  -  + 

MI17.8)(3K13)(1B)>    -     +30,300 


momenta,   which  are  determlnad 
graphically  by  meaaa  of  the  fore* 
lue  1S.350  in.-lb.  at  the  qoarter  point,  and  20,450  in.-lb.  at  the  tie  rod.    Ttiatob* 

is  component  ij  plotted  to  the  left  of  the  arigin.  The  eomponent  at  momaBt 
I  is  positive,  and  ia  plotted  above  the  OX  aiia.  aa  in  the  preceding  caaei. 
lb.  per  sq.  in.,  S  -  M/I  -  15,360/16,000  -  0.96  in.'  at  tbe  quarter  polot.  and 
tie  rod.  Theaa  valuea  of  5  are  ahown  in  poaition  on  the  S-Potygon  of  Fig.  87C<t. 
:he  tie  rod  are  plotled  below  the  OX  aiia,  lor,  aa  ahown  by  the  complete  S-Polygan, 
ol  beading  are  determined  by  the  fourth  quadrant  S-Un*. 

tLaid. — The  dead  load  due  to  tbe  root  covering  and  the  purlin  ia  a  vertical  load  o( 
:ar  Caae  1.  and  the  wind  la<id  ia  a  normal  load  of  21  lb,  per  aq.  ft.,  aa  determioad 
gn.  From  tbe  toioe  diagram  ol  Fig.  B7(b),  the  component  perpendicular  to  tbe 
at  parallel  to  the  roof  ia  2.7  lb.  per  aq.  It.     By  the  melhada  ol 


endieu: 


oof  i> 


parallel  to  the  roof  ii  -(-825  in.-lb.:  the  reaultant  moment,  aadetar 
and  the  required  5  -  24,800/19,000  -  1.55in.> 

At  the  center  point,  the  moment  perpendicular  to  tbe  roof  i 
-ess  in.-lb.;  the  reeultant  moment,  aa  determined  by  Fig.  S7(d).  ia : 
-S.OSiD.*.     Theaeva]ue>at«>howDonFiE.a7((). 

Com  8.  Dtad  Load.  Wind  Load,  and  Oat-hal/  5<iau  I«ad.— Witb 
total  vertical  load  ia  12,S  lb.  pet  aq.  ft  Ae  in  the  preceding  ouea.  t 
From  Fig.  BT(b),  the  component  perpendiontar  to  ths  roof  I*  35.1  lb. 


14.700  in 


led  graphically  by  Fig.  S7(c). 
32.900  111 


M.SOO  in.-lb.: 


a  ball  anow  load  aa  7.5  lb.  pe 
I  normal  wind  load  ia  34.0  lb 
ar  aq.  ft.,  and  that  parallel  t< 
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ft.4  lb.  per  iQ.  ft.  At  the  quarter  point,  the  moment  perpendicular  to  the  roof  is  30,300  in.-lb.,  and  that  parallel  to 
the  roof  is  +1480  in.-lb.;  at  the  tie  rod  the  corresponding  values  are:  moment  perpendicular  to  the  roof*"  40,600 
in. -lb.;  moment  iMtrallel  to  the  roof  =  — 1480  in.-lb.  From  Fig.  87(c),  the  resultant  moment  at  the  quarter  point 
is  30,350  in.-lb.;  the  required  8  -  30,350/16,000  »  1.90  in.«  From  Fig.  87((f).  the  resultant  moment  at  the 
tierod-  40.600  in.-lb.;  the  required  5  -  40.600/16,000  -  2.54  in. « 

D«terfift»no<um  of  Purlin  Section. — ^Fig.  87(e)  shows  the  8-Polygon  of  the  assumed  6-in.  channel  section.  It 
wQl  be  found  that  all  of  the  plotted  values  of  iS  lie  inside  of  the  polygon.     The  assumed  section  is  therefore  ample, 

and  will  be  adopted. 

The  results  of  this  design  show  that  the  use  of  tie  rods  makes  it  possible  to  use  smaller  sections  for  purlins  than 
for  the  conditions  assumed  in  the  preceding  design,  where  the  purlins  were  assumed  to  be  free  to  bend  in  any  direc- 
tion. Where  the  purlin  was  assumed  to  be  free  to  bend  in  any  direction,  a  6-in.  12>^-lb.  I-beam  was  required. 
Where  tie  rods  were  used,  a  6-in.  8-lb.  channel  was  found  to  answer.  This  represents  a  saving  of  4H  lb.  per  ft. 
of  purlin. 

From  an  inspection  of 
the  S-Polygon  of  Fig. 
87(«),  it  can  be  seen  that 
the  values  of  required  S 
lie  doee  to  the  OY  axis. 
For  all  eases,  except  where 
the  roof  slope  is  very  steep, 
it  will  probably  be  correct 
to  assume  that  the  tie  rods 
offer  oomiAete  lateral  sup- 
port for  the  purlin.  The 
deeicn  can  then  be  carried 
out  by  the  methods  used 
in  the  design  of  the  pur- 
lins for  rigid  roof  cover- 
ing, as  given  in  the  first 
part  of  this  article. 

Dttign  of  Tie  Rods. — 
Tie  rods  usually  consist  of 
round  rods  threaded  at  the 
ends  to  provide  a  means 
of  fastening  the  tie  to  the 
parUn  section.     Fig.  88(a)  shows  the  type  of  connection  usually  used. 

As  the  tie  rods  form  a  continuous  line  from  the  eaves  to  the  ridge,  the  stress  in  the  rods  increases  to  a  maximum 
at  the  ridge.  The  area  of  the  tie  rod  at  the  root  of  thread  must  be  sufficient  to  carry  a  load  caused  by  the  compo- 
nent of  loads  parallel  to  the  roof  acting  over  the  area  tributary  to  the  tie  rod  of  maximum  stress. 

To  illustrate  the  methods  of  design,  assume  that  the  slant  height  of  the  roof  considered  in  the  preceding  design 
is  30  ft.  As  the  trusses  are  16  ft.  apart,  and  there  is  a  single  line  of  tie  rods  at  the  center  of  the  purlin,  the  area 
tributary  to  the  tie  rod  of  maximum  stress  is  36  X  8  -  288  sq.  ft.  From  the  force  diagrams  of  Fig.  87,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  greatest  component  of  load  parallel  to  the  roof  is  caused  by  the  loading  of  Case  1,  and  that  this 
component  is  10.2  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  roof.  The  load  to  be  carried  by  the  tie  rod  is  then  288  X  10.2  »  2940  lb. 
With  an  allowable  working  stress  of  16,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  the  area  at  the  root  of  thread  is  2940/16,0(X)  -  0.184 
sq.  in.  From  the  table  of  screw  threads  on  p.  238,  also  given  in  the  steel  handbooks,  it  will  be  fo\md  that  a  H- 
in.  round  rod  will  answer.  If  the  load  to  be  carried  is  too  large  for  a  single  line  of  H  or  H~ii^*  tie  rods,  the  load 
can  be  reduced  by  adding  another  line  of  ties. 

The  method  of  attachment  of  tie  rods  at  the  ridge  requires  some  consideration.  Two  methods  of  making 
the  ridge  connection  are  shown  in  Fig.  88.  In  Fig.  88(a),  two  purlins  are  provided  at  the  ridge.  The  line  of  tie 
rods  on  either  side  of  the  ridge  is  joined  by  means  of  a  short  connecting  tie.  Fig.  88(b)  shows  the  force  diagram 
for  the  determination  of  the  stresses  in  the  rods  and  the  load  to  be  carried  by  the  purlin  due  to  the  tie  rods.  It  is 
probable  that  a  larger  section  will  have  to  be  provided  at  the  ridge  in  order  to  carry  the  heavy  concentration  brought 
to  this  point  by  the  tie  rod.  Fig.  88(c)  shows  an  arrangement  in  which  a  single  I-beam  forms  the  ridge  support. 
The  diagram  of  forces  is  shown  in  Fig.  SS{d). 
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WOODEN  COLUMNS 
Bt  Henbt  D.  Dewell 


Interior  columns  of  buildings,  supporting  floors  only,  arc  normally  square  in  cross  sectioii, 
while  columns  supporting  roof  trusses  are  usually  made  rectangular  in  order  to  attain  greater 
sftffness  in  the  plane  of  the  roof  truss  than  in  the  plane  of  the  building  wall.  Columns  sup- 
porting roof  trusses  may  take  bending  stresses,  due  to  wind,  far  in  excess  of  the  unit  stresses 
produced  by  the  weight  of  the  roof  and  wall  constructions. 
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Inteiioc  columns,  nhen  exposed,  are  usually  surfaced  four  sides,  and  the  comen  ohampfered. 
Sometimes  the  columns  sre  bored  from  end  to  end  with  a  l^-in.  hole,  and  with  H'm-  holes 
at  top  snd  bottom  extending  from  the  fsce  of  column  to  the  core  hole.  This  is  done  in  order 
to  prevent  dry  rot,  and  to  relieve  the  usual  condition  of  rapid  drying  out  of  the  exterior  o( 
the  column,  and  alow  seasoning  of  the  interior  timber. 


Wooden  columns  with  a  ratio  of  -j  greater  than  20  will  fail  by  lateral  buckling.  No  wooden 
column  should  be  designed  with  a  greater  -i  than  SO,  and  good  practice  will  lower  this  limiting 
slendemess  ratio  to  40. 

A  general  treatment  pertaining  to  columns  and  column  loads  is  given  in  the  chspt«i  on 
"Columns"  in  Sect.  1.  For  splicing  wooden  columns  and  for  column  connections,  see  Arts. 
121  and  123,     Bending  and  direct  stress  in  columns  is  treated  in  Scot.  1. 

6S.  Formulas  for  Wooden  Columns. — All  modern  formulas  for  wooden  columns  assume 
the  esse  of  square-ended  columns,  and  this  condition  of  ends  is  the  only  condition  recogniicd 
in  practice.     Practically  all  of  the  tests  on  wooden  columns  have  been  made  with  flat  ends. 

A  number  of  formulas  have  been  proposed  and  arc  in  use  for  determining  the  safe  working 
strength  of  wooden  columns.  With  few  exceptions  these  formulas  are  of  the  experimental 
type — that  is,  they  arc  baaed  on  the  results  of  tests.  The  straight-line  formula  is  the  type 
most  favored  by  engineers.  The  two  formulas  of  this  type  most  generally  used  are  (see  also 
Sect.  1,  Art.  99):  (1)  the  formula  of  the  American  Railway  Engineering  Association 

and  (2),  the  Winslow  formula 

The  second  class  of  column  formulas  gives  a 
curved  graph.  Of  this  type,  the  following  formula  of 
the  U.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture  is  extensively 
employed 

„  -r(     700  + 15c     \ 
'^  ~  ^  1,700  +  15c  +  c') 
In  the  above  formulas,  p  =  average  unit  com- 
pression   (lb.    per 
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u  of  column  f 
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L  =  Irnglh  of  column  in 
tioiinl     dimension 


For  the  range  of  values  of  j  occurring  in  ordinarj-  building  construction,  the  three  preceding 

formulas  will  give  approximately  the  same  n«ults.     Fig.  89  sliiiwa  the  graphs  of  these  forraulas 

for  working  conditioiLf,  with  C  =  100(1.     For  {■olumns  wilh  ii  slendernesa  ratio  (A  less  than 

L 
IS,  the  unit  sirosa  to  bo  ukiiI  is  Ihiit  for  j   =  lit. 

Table  1,  p.  190,  givi«  the  unit  stress  t<jr  tiiiilxT  cohmins  for  various  ratios  of  j,  and  values 
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of  C  from  1000  to  1600  inclusive,  corresponding  to  the  formula  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Ai^culture.  Table  2  gives  similar  quantities  using  the  American  Railway  Engineering  Asso- 
ciation formula.  Table  3  gives  the  safe  loads  in  thousands  of  pounds  for  surfaced  square 
timber  colunms,  by  the  American  Railway  Engineering  Association  formula. 

66.  UltimAte  Loads  for  Columns. — It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  investigate  the  ultimate 
strength  of  wooden  columns.    Unfortunately,  the  ultimate  strength  of  a  timber  column, 

especially  of  a  long  column,  or  a  column  with  an  -3  of  from  40  to  60,  is  indeterminate     The 

tests  which  have  been  made  on  long  columns  of  sections  commensurate  with  those  used  in 
building  construction  are  not  sufficient  in  number  to  justify  confidence  in  the  values  given  by 
formulas. 

From  the  results  of  tests  made  by  the  Watertown  Arsenal,  J.  B.  Johnson  proposed  for 
timber  columns  the  following  formulas : 

Ultimate  strength  for  partially  seasoned  yellow  pine  columns 

p  =  4500-  l.o(^)' 
Ultimate  strength  for  partially  seasoned  white  pine  column 

p  =  2500  -  0.5  (2)  ' 
Ultimate  strength  for  dry  long  leaf  pine  column 

p  =  6000  -  1.5 1^)  * 

Ultimate  strength  for  dry  white  pine  column 

p  =  3600  -  0.72  (^\  ' 

W.  H.  Burr,  from  a  study  of  the  same  tests,  recommends  the  formulas : 
For  yellow  pine 

p  =  5800  -  70  2 
For  white  pine 

p  =  3800  -  47  ^' 

a 

One  other  column  formula  needs  to  be  mentioned,  since  it  has  been  used  quite  extensively 

ii\  the  past.     This  is  the  formula  of  C.  Shalcr  Smith  who  made  some  1200  t^ts  on  full-sized 

specimens  of  square  and  rectamgular  yellow  pine  columns  for  the  Ordnance  Department  of 

the  Confederate  Government.     For  green,  half-seasoned  sticks  of  good  merchantable  lumber 

the  formula  of  Smith  is 

5400 

^  250  d« 

This  formula  gives  much  lower  strength  values  for  wooden  columns  than  any  of  the  preceding 
formulas. 

All  of  the  above  formulas  for  ultimate  strengths  are  based  on  short-time  loadings.  J.  B. 
Johnson,  in  some  75  tests  made  to  investigate  the  effect  of  time  on  continued  uniform  loading 
of  timber  in  end  compression,  found  that  but  little  more  than  one-half  the  short-time  ultimate 
load  will  cause  a  column  to  fail,  if  left  on  permanently.  In  other  words,  the  ultimate  strength 
of  a  timber  column  under  permanent  loads  is  approximately  one-half  the  ultimate  strength 
of  the  same  column,  as  determined  from  the  results  of  an  actual  test  in  a  testing  machine. 

67.  Built-up  Columns. — The  preceding  discussion  applies  only  to  columns  consisting 
of  mn^  sticks  of  timber.     Built-up  columns  may  be  divided  into  two  types:  (1)  those  of 
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aulid  section  mttde  up  of  thin  pUnking  and  nailed,  or  nailed  and  bolted;  and  (2)  columns  of 
solid  section  bolted  and  keyed  together,  also  latticed  or  trussed  columns. 

Type  (1). — 'Columns  of  the  first  class  are  often  used  in  cheap  construction  and,  unfortu- 
nately, in  situations  where  there  is  no  excuse  for  not  using  a  solid  section.  Carpentera,  in  order 
to  make  use  of  material  available  or  handy,  wilt  often  build  up  poets  spiked  together  instead 
of  using  a  solid  section,  in  the  belief  that  they  are  furnishing  a  stronger  column  than  the  lai^r 
timber  of  one  piece.  Teste  have  conclusively  shown  that  a,  column  of  two  or  three  pieces  of 
timber  blocked  apart  and  bolted  together  at  the  ends  and  middle  has  no  greater  strength  than 
the  sum  of  the  strengths  of  the  component  sticks,  each  acting  as  a  single  column,  entirely 

independent  of  the  other  sticks. 

The  strength  of  a  built-up  column  of  this  class  depends  wholly  upon 

the  ability  of  the  fastenings  to  resist  initial  deflection  under  loading. 

Such  columns  are  usually  designed  with  one  of  two  typical  sections:  a 

column  composed  of  a  number  of  planks  laid  face  to  face  and  bolted 
'  or  spiked  together,  as  shown  in  Fig.  00(a);  or  a  column  composed  of 

planks  face  to  face  with  their  edges  tied  together  by  cover-plates,  as  in 
Fig.  90(6).  Of  the  two  details,  that  of  Fig.  90(6)  is  far  superior  to  Fig.  90(a).  When  a 
column  of  the  type  shown  in  I^lg.  90  (6)  is  thoroughly  spiked,  in  addition  to  being  bolted, 
the  strength  of  column  is  undoubtedly  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  strengths  of  the  component 
planks  acting  as  individual  sticks.  From  tests  made  by  the  writer,  it  is  recommended  that  the 
strength  of  a  built-up  column  of  the  type  of  Fig.  90(a)  be  taken  at  80%  of  the  mean  of  the 
strength  computed,  (1)  as  a  solid  stick,  and  (2)  as  a  summation  of  the  strength  of  the  individual 
sticks  considered  as  individual  columns.  For  columns  of 
the  type  of  Hg.  90(b),  it  ia  recommended  that  the  strength 
be  taken  as  80%  ot  that  of  a  solid  stick  of  equal  cross  section 
and  length. 

The  preceding  recommendations  are  for  built-up 
columns  taking  no  appreciable  bending  stresses;  in  other  ' 
words,  for  columns  whose  loads  are  balanced  about  the  ' 
gravity  center  of  the  column  section.  Obviously,  the  re-  ' 
Mstanee  to  bending  ot  a  built-up  column  ot  this  class  ia  ' 
low,  as  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  caae  of  built-up  girders 
(see  Art.  45). 

Type  (2). — In  framing  for  large  timber  buildings,  as 
for  expositions,  wooden  columns  are  sometimes  constructed 
of  two  posts  bolted  and  keyed  together  (Rg.  91o),  two  posts 
laced  with  diagonal  sheathing  (Fig.  916),  or  four  posts  laced 
together  (Fig.  91c),  Such  a  construction  may  be  necessary 
for  the  long  story  heights  encountered  in  such  buildings. 
The  lacing  shown  in  the  detail  of  Fig.  91(e)  may  be  spiked, 
bolted,  or  attached  by  means  ot  1^  screws,  as  determined  usually  by  consideration  ot  the 
stresses  in  the  lacing  due  to  wind  shear.  For  dead  loads,  it  is  well  to  assume  that  the  individual 
timbers  act  as  separate  columns,  not  held  together  by  the  fastenings.  The  lacing  may  be 
at  60  or  at  45  deg.  with  the  axis  of  the  column,  depending  on  the  judgment  of  the  designer. 
In  general,  the  writer  prefere  the  eO-deg.  lacing. 


Fia.  E>1. — Heavy  built-up  columiu. 
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ALB  1. — Working  Unit  Stresses  in  Pounds  per  Square  Inch  for  Timber  Columns 

WITH  Square  Ends,  Stmmetricallt  Loaded 

(FormtUa  of  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture) 


L/d 

Working  unit  stresaes  in  potinds  per  square  inch  for  values  of  "  C"  as  indicated 

1000 

1100 

• 

1200 

1300 

1400 

1500 

1600 

16 
16 
17 
18 
19 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

26 
26 
27 
38 
20 

30 
31 
32 

804 
785 
767 
749 
730 

712 
695 
679 
663 
647 

631 
617 
601 
587 
573 

559 
547 
534 

884 
864 
844 
823 
805 

786 
768 
750 
731 
714 

697 
681 
664 
648 
632 

617 
601 
587 

965 
943 
921 
899 

878 

857 
837 
817 
796 
778 

759 
741 
724 
707 
690 

674 
659 
643 

1046 

1022 

998 

974 

950 

928 
905 
883 
861 
841 

821 
802 
784 
766 
748 

730 
713 
696 

1127 
1100 
1075 
1050 
1025 

1000 
975 
951 
929 
906 

884 
864 
844 
824 
805 

787 
768 
750 

1206 
1179 
1150 
1124 
1097 

1071 

1046 

1020 

996 

971 

949 
927 
905 
883 
862 

841 
821 
801 

1284 
1256 
1226 
1199 
1170 

1143 
1117 
1090 
1063 
1039 

1013 
989 
965 
942 
920 

899 
878 
856 

BLB  2. — Working  Unit  Stresses  in  Pounds  per  Square  Inch  for  Timber  Columns 

WITH  Square  Ends,  Symmetrically  Ix)aded 

(Formula  of  American  Railway  Engineering  Association) 


L/d 

Working  unit  stressea  in  pounds  per  square  inch  for  values  of  "C7"  as  indicated 

1000 

1100 

1200 

1300 

1400 

1500 

1600 

16 
16 
17 
18 
19 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

25 
26 
27 
28 
29 

30 
31 
32 

749 
732 
716 
700 
683 

666 
649 
632 
616 
600 

582 
566 
549 
533 
516 

500 
483 
466 

824 
806 
787 
769 
750 

732 
714 
696 
677 
659 

640 
622 
604 
585 
567 

548 
530 
512 

900 
879 
860 
840 
819 

800 
779 
760 
739 
720 

699 
680 
659 
639 
620 

599 
580 
559 

974 
952 
930 
909 

887 

866 
843 
822 
801 
779 

757 
735 
714 
692 
670 

649 
627 
606 

1049 

1025 

1002 

979 

955 

932 
909 
885 
862 
839 

815 
792 
769 
746 
722 

699 
675 
651 

1125 
1100 
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,  Column  Bcses. — Except  for  tempomry  con- 

,  building  fixttings  at  tho  present  time  are 
eoaatructed  of  concrete,  reinforced  concrete,  or  steel 
grillages  incased  in  concrete.  The  statement  may 
be  made,  therefore,  that  the  firsUstory  oolumn  of  any 
building  will  rest  on  a  concrete  footing,  A  baae  plate 
between  the  bottom  of  post  and  top  of  footing  is  a 
necessity  for  two  reasons:  (1)  to  distribute  the  column 
pressure  over  the  footing  without  exceeding  the  saTe 
unit  bearing  pressure  for  concrete;  and  (2)  to  prevent 
moisture  from  entering  the  bottom  of  the  column  and 
causing  rot.  For  this  purpose  a  wooden  plate,  pre- 
ferably of  redwood  or  cedar,  a  slundard  metal  column 
base,  a  cast-iron  base,  or  a  plain  steel  plate  may 
be  used.  The  latter  is  often  found  as  satisfactory 
and  more  economical  than  the  standard  metal  post 
base.  If  a  single  plate  is  used,  the  thickness  must 
be  Hufficient  to  give  strength  to  the  plate,  in  flexure, 
to  distribute  the  load  uniformly  over  the  tooting, 
with  a  uniform  distribution  of  pressure  on  the 
footing. 


oith  "Fall*"  poM  ap* 


niiutnlln  Preblio. — Qlvcn  a  12  X  13-in.  column  eui 

I  loul  of  130,000  lb.    Uging  i>  wiirkinK  vilus  of  400  lb.  ] 

for  b«rin(  OQ  tho  concrEU,  a   buw  of  130,000/400 

in.  i>  required,  or  18  in.  >t|u&re.    The  plate  will  tb 

3<^  in.    from    eaph    face    q[    column.    The    bendi 

2S    mom« 

30,000-, 


pUte  may  be  .aken  „  (_■_)(«)(»)  - 
(^^^)(H)(5>0-  (3!,500)(a.lT)-7O,S0Oin.-lb.   -Tbi. 
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In  detailing  the  base  of  column,  it  is  well  to  set  a  dowel  into  the  concrete  and  let  the  same 
project  into  the  bottom  of  post.  The  size  of  dowel  is  a  matter  of  judgment.  For  a  12  X  12- 
in.  post,  the  dowel  should  be  not  less  than  1^  X  6  in. 

If  the  use  of  a  standard  column  base  is  contemplated,  the  particular  base  should  be 
examined  to  make  sure  its  composition  is  sufficiently  strong  to  distribute  its  load  equally  over 
the  foundation. 

It  remains  to  be  stated  that  all  metal  bases  should  be  well  painted.  The  bottoms  of  col- 
umns should  be  given  two  coats  of  a  good  wood  preservative.  The  top  of  the  concrete  footing 
should  be  set  a  few  inches  above  the  floor  to  prevent  moisture  standing  around  the  bottom  of  tJie 
column. 

Figs.  92,  93  and  94  show  standard  post  bases,  taken  from  manufacturers'  catalogs. 

CAST-IROK  COLUMNS 

By  H.  S.  Rogers 

69.  Use  of  Cast-iron  Columns. — Cast-iron  columns  are  suitable  only  for  small  buildings 
of  non-fireproof  construction.  They  ofifer  somewhat  greater  resistance  to  fire  than  improtected 
steel  columns  and  occupy  a  minimum  of  space  in  the  building,  but  cast  iron  is  by  no  means  as 
reliable  as  steel  and  the  bolted  connections  of  cast-iron  columns  allow  more  or  less  lateral 
movement  which  is  serious  in  high  buildings. 

Columns  of  this  material  should  not  be  used  with  fabricated  steel  in  skeleton  construction 
or  under  conditions  which  produce  flexural  stresses  of  any  magnitude,  other  than  those  due  to 
concentrically-loaded  column  action.  The  unreliability  of  cast-iron  columns  is  due  to  ihe 
variation  in  quality  of  the  material,  defects  likely  to  occur  in  casting,  and  the  difficulty  of 
thorough  inspection. 

70.  Properties  of  Cast  Iron. — Cast  iron  has  a  very  high  imit  compressive  strength — usually 
considered  to  be  about  80,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  This  material,  however,  is  not  strong  in  shear  or 
tension,  the  average  ultimate  shearing  stress  being  18,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  and  the  average  ultimate 
tensile  stress  15,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  The  ultimate  intensity  of  stress  which  can  be  developed 
in  a  piece  of  cast  iron  varies  with  its  fineness  of  grain,  and  depends  largely  upon  its  thickness 
and  the  rate  of  cooling,  as  well  as  its  composition.  The  high  compressive  stresses  make  it  a 
very  desirable  material  to  use  in  compression,  but  because  of  the  somewhat  treacherous  nature 
of  cast  iron,  the  high  compressive  stresses  found  are  often  misleading.  Also,  the  low  shearing 
and  tensile  values  preclude  its  use  under  any  condition  other  than  that  of  direct  compression. 
It  does  not  rust  as  quickly  as  steel  and  resists  fire  somewhat  better,  but  may,  however,  be 
subjected  to  serious  strains  because  of  sudden  cooling  with  water  from  a  fire  stream.  It  is 
very  hard  and  brittle,  and  fractures  suddenly  without  warning.  No  riveted  connections  should 
be  made  to  cast  iron.  All  connections  of  girders  to  columns,  or  column  to  column,  must  there- 
fore be  made  by  bolts  which  impair  the  rigidity  of  a  structure  by  the  allowance  for  clearance. 

71.  Manufacture  of  Cast-iron  Columns. — Cast-iron  columns  may  be  cast  in  sand  molds 
cither  upon  the  side  or  on  end.  In  cither  case  a  baked  core  molded  to  the  dimensions  of 
the  inside  of  the  column  must  be  made  of  sand,  flour,  and  water,  and  supported  within  the  sand 
mold.  There  are  practical  conditions  surrounding  every  part  of  the  work  which  will  determine 
the  quality  of  the  column  produced.  Many  pronounced  defects  found  in  colmnns  are  due 
to  the  method  of  pouring  used  in  their  manufacture. 

If  the  column  is  cast  on  its  side,  the  core  will  be  buoyed  up  within  the  mold  because  of  the 
great  difference  in  density  between  it  and  the  molten  metal.  Provision  must,  therefore,  be 
made  to  prevent  the  core  from  rising  toward  the  top  side  of  the  mold,  or  from  being  sprung  from 
line  so  that  the  mid-portion  of  the  top  side  of  the  casting  will  be  thinner  than  the  desired  thick- 
ness. This  defect  produced  by  "floating  cores"  is  one  which  is  frequently  found  in  cast-iron 
columns.  The  molten  metal  rising  in  the  mold  carries  dirt  and  air  above,  in  which  will  form 
"honeycomb"  and  "blowholes"  along  the  top  side  of  the  column,  unless  provision  is  made  by 
vents  for  the  escape  of  the  air.    This  provision  can  be  made  by  forcing  a  wire  rod  through  the 
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mold  at  intervals.  When  these  difficulties  have  been  overcome,  there  are  still  others  which  may 
arise  due  to  imequal  cooling  produced  by  the  manner  or  speed  of  pouring,  by  the  condition  of 
part  of  the  mold,  or  by  the  unequal  radiation  in  the  molds.  The  last  may  be  due  to  an  unequal 
uncovering  of  the  mold;  Unequal  cooling  may  produce  stresses  which  will  crack  the  column 
before  any  load  is  placed  upon  it. 

The  end  method  of  casting  avoids  some  of  these  difficulties  if  the  molten  metal  is  introduced 
at  the  bottom  of  the  mold.  The  dirt,  sand,  and  air  that  collect  will  thus  be  borne  to  the  top 
of  the  mold  so  that  they  can  be  removed,  but  the  pressure  produced  by  the  head  of  molten 
metal  wiU  often  be  greater  than  the  mold  can  withstand,  if  the  column  is  of  any  considerable 
length.  The  defects  found  in  columns  cast  on  end  will  not,  however,  be  so  numerous  as  those 
found  in  columns  cast  on  the  side.  These  defects  can  be  eliminated  to  some  extent  by  careful 
foundry  work.     If  not  eliminated,  they  should  be  caught  at  the  time  of  inspection. 

72.  Inspection  of  Cast-iron  Columns. — Cast-iron  columns  may  have  defects  either  in  the 
surface,  or  within  the  metal,  or  may  have  insufficient  strength  due  to  variation  in  the  section 
of  the  metal  due  to  displacement  of  the  core.  Defects  in  the  surface  can  be  found  by  a  careful 
examination  of  the  column.  Defects  within  the  metal  can  be  discovered  by  a  careful  tapping 
of  the  column  with  a  hammer,  as  the  honeycomb  or  sand  spots  will  sound  dead.  In  hollow 
square  or  round  columns,  variation  in  thickness  of  the  metal  can  be  determined  by  drilling  two 
or  three  M~^-  holes  through  the  column.  If  this  variation  is  more  than  ^  in.,  the  column  should 
be  rejected.  The  H-section  affords  easy  access  to  the  surface  for  inspection  and  painting,  and 
opportunity  to  measure  the  section.  Columns  with  brackets  should  be  carefully  inspected 
at  these  details,  especially  if  the  column  has  been  poured  on  its  side  through  the  bracket. 

78.  Tests  of  Cast-iron  Columns. — The  Department  of  Buildings  of  New  York  City  made 
a  series  of  tests  upon  cast-iron  columns  some  years  ago  at  the  works 
of  the  Phoenix  Bridge  Co.  Nine  columns  were  tested  to  destruction 
and  a  tenth  to  the  capacity  of  the  testing  machine.  Six  of  the  ten 
columns  had  a  diameter  of  15  in.,  a  length  of  15  ft.  10  in.,  and  a  thick- 
ness of  shell  of  1  in. ;  two  had  a  diameter  of  8  in.,  a  ratio  of  L/d equal  ^'°-  ®^~ecUoM°°  ''°^""''* 
to  20,  and  a  shell  thickness  of  1  in. ;  two  had  a  diameter  of  6  in.,  a  ratio 
of  L/d  equal  to  20,  and  a  shell  thickness  of  1  in. 

The  columns  broke  at  loads  varying  from  22,700  lb.  per  sq.  in.  to  over  40,400  lb.  per  sq.  in., 
the  latter  being  the  intensity  of  stress  in  one  of  the  15-in.  columns  which  withstood  the  total  ca- 
pacity of  the  machine.  The  other  five  15-in.  columns  all  exhibited  foundry  dirt,  honeycomb, 
cinderpockets,  or  blowholes. 

74.  Design  of  Cast-iron  Columns. — The  sections  of  cast-iron  colunms  in  general  use  are 
shown  in  Fig.  95.  The  hollow  cylindrical  section  gives  the  best  distribution  of  metal  in  a  column, 
but  the  connection  details  do  not  work  as  nicely  as  those  for  the  hollow  square  section,  which  is 
almost  as  efficient  in  distribution  of  material.  The  hollow  square  section,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
disadvantages  which  are  not  found  in  the  hollow  cylindrical  section.  The  comers  Of  the  square 
section  are  very  liable  to  crack,  due  to  the  cooling  of  the  column;  but  this  cam  be  obviated  by  an 
outside  curved  comer  and  an  inside  fillet.  The  H-section,  though  not  affording  a  distribution 
of  material  as  efficient  as  the  hollow  cylindrical  or  hollow  square  column,  has  the  advantages  of 
being  open  to  inspection,  of  being  cast  without  a  core,  and  of  being  easily  built  into  a  brick 
wall.     It  meets  the  greatest  favor  as  a  wall  column. 

The  allowable  unit  stresses  in  the  sections  of  cast-iron  columns  are  determined  as  discussed 
in  Sect.  1,  Art.  98 .  The  type  of  column  is  first  selected  and  then  tested  for  its  total 
strength  by  the  application  of  one  of  the  column  formulas  for  unit  stresses.  There  are  two  types 
of  formulas  in  general  use  for  determining  the  unit  stresses  in  cast-iron  columns:  the  Gordon 
and  the  Straight  Line.  The  Gordon  type  is  specified  by  the  building  code  of  Philadelphia 
and  the  straight-line  type  by  the  codes  of  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  and  Seattle.  In  the 
Gordon  type  the  radius  of  gyration  has  been  replaced  by  the  value,  d,  which  is  the  outside  di- 
ameter of  cylindrical  section,  or  the  outside  dimension  of  the  square.     This  can  be  done  by 

L« 
changing  the  constant  in  the  denominator  of  the  factor,  a—^  ,  smce  the  radius  of  gyration 
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for  uiy  p&rticular  value  of  thickueaa  of  the  shell,  beara  a  direct  relation  to  the  outside  dimeowM^ 
and  since  the  radii  of  gyration  for  any  outside  dimension  are  practically  the  same  for  all  the 
standard  thicknesses  of  shell.  The  formulas  adopted  in  several  codes  arc  given  in  Sect.  1, 
Art.  98. 

The  following  specifications  should  be  observed  in  the  design  of  the  shafts  of  cast-iron 
columns: 
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7S.  Column  Caps  and  Bases.- — Hollow  cylindrical  and  square  cast-iron  columns  are  gener- 
ally fastened  together  by  a  simple  flanged  base  and  cap  aa  shown  in  Fig.  96  (u)  and  96  (b). 
The  flanges  should  not  be  thinner  than  the  shaft  of  the  column  and  should  be  at  least  3  in.  wide; 
which  width  will  be  BuflUcient  for  hexagonal  nute  on  ^-in.  bolts.     These  flanges  should  be  faced 


at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  column.  The  bolt  holes  in  the  flanges  should  be  drilled  to  a 
templet  so  that  the  columns  can  be  fitted  together  in  proper  alignment  and  the  flanges  should  be 
spotr-faccd  at  bolt  holes  so  that  they  will  give  a  square  firm  bearing  to  bolts  and  nuts,  if  the 
ends  of  cast-iron  columns  must  be  left  rough,  sheets  of  lead  or  copper  should  be  placed  between 
flanges  of  columns  bolted  together,  so  that  an  even  bearing  will  be  obtained  by  the  soft  metal 
taking  up  the  inequalities  of  the  surface.  In  no  case  should  shims  be  used  to  wedge  up  one 
tide  of  a  column. 

If  it  is  desired  to  giveanyarchitecturalpretentionstothecapsorbascs  of  east-iron  columns, 
the  design  of  such  should  be  made  so  as  not  to  weaken  the  shaft  section  of  the  column  by  change 
of  dimensions  or  offsets  that  will  throw  transveise  stresses  into  the  column.  Ornamental  caps 
or  bases  of  large  size  should  be  cast  separate  from  the  column. 

76.  Bracket  Connections. — The  usual  forms  for  the  connections  of  beams  and  girders  of 
cast-iron  columns  arc  shown  in  Fig.  96{c),  96((/),ftnd  90  (e)  and  in  the  table  of  "Manufacturers' 
Standard  Cast-iron  Column  Connections."  The  beam  rests  upon  the  brackctshelf  and  is  bolted 
to  the  lug  on  the  column  through  the  web.  The  holes  in  the  web  of  the  beam  for  bolting  to 
the  lugs  should  l>c  drilled  in  the  field  in  order  to  match  the  cored  holes  of  the  lug. 

Connections  should  be  designed  with  a  bracket  directly  below  (he  web  of  a  single  girder  or 
below  cai'h  web  of  a  box  girder  so  that  no  transverse  bending  strains  will  be  thrown  into  the 
bracket  shelf.    The  bracket  shelf  should  be  given  a  slope  of  )^  in.  to  the  foot  away  from  the 
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column  so  that  the  load  canaot  be  applied  at  the  end  of  the  shelf.  A  bracket  will  bear  only 
about  ooe-half  as  great  a  load  applied  eccentrically  at  the  edge  of  the  shelf  as  one  distributed  over 
the  ahelf.  A  bracket  shelf  may  fail  in  one  of  three  ways,  (1)  by  shearing  through  shelf  and 
hnwket  next  to  the  column,  (2)  by  transverse  bending,  or  (3)  by  tearing  out  a  section  of  the 
column  afl  shown  in  Fig.  ga(/). 
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Tests  by  the  Building  Department  of  New  York  City  have  shown  that  brackets  will  not 
fail  by  shear  or  transverse  bending  on  columns  of  more  than  &-in.  diameter  if  designed  accord- 
ing to  standard  practice.  Of  22  brackets  tested,  those  on  Sor  IS-in.  columns  failed  by  tearing 
holes  in  the  body  of  the  column,  and  4  on  6-in.  columns  failed  by  shearing  or  transverse  stress. 

Thedesignof  bracket  shelves  by  any  rigorous  analytical  method  is  impossible.  Someof  the 
factors  which  complicate  it  are  the  rate  of  cooling,  variations  in  the  thickness  of  metal,  and  im- 
perfections. The  design  should,  however,  be  checked  against  failure  due  to  shear  or  tranavetue 
bending. 
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STEEL  COLUMNS 
By  Clyde  T.  Morris 

77.  Steel  Column  Formulas. — Practical  column  formulas  that  are  in  use  in  this  country 
are  of  three  types,  the  Rankine  or  Gordon  type  (Formula  1),  the  straight  line  (Formula  2), 
and  the  parabolic  type  (Formula  3). 

p  =  — ^—jy Rankine  or  Gordon  formula (1) 

p  -  f^  m— Straight  line  formula (2) 

p  =/— n-j- Parabolic  formula (3) 

in  which  p  =  allowable  intensity  of  stress  over  the  column  section. 

/—  maximum  allowable  intensity  of  stress  in  short  blocks. 
=  length, 
r  =  radms  of  gyration. 

—  is  called  the  slendemess  ratio. 

r 

Qj  THj  and  n  are  constants. 

The  constants  in  these  formulas  are  determined  from  experiments.  Many  authorities 
give  three  values  for  the  constant  "a"  in  Formula  (1),  corresponding  to  two  fixed  ends,  one 
fixed  and  one  pin  end,  and  two  pin  ends. 

A  general  treatment  pertaining  to  columns  and  column  loads  is  given  in  the  chapter  on 
''Columns''  in  Sect.  1.  Bending  and  direct  stress  in  columns  is  treated  in  the  chapter  on 
^'Bending  and  Direct  Stress — Wood  and  Steel"  in  Sect.  1.  For  column  connections,  see  Sect.  3, 
Art.  726. 

78.  Slendemess  Ratio. — The  unsupported  length  of  a  compression  member  should  never 
exceed  200  times  its  least  radius  of  gyration.     The  following  are  usually  recognized  as  the  upper 

limits  of  the  value  of  —  for  the  various  classes  of  structures. 

r 

For  lateral  struts  carrying  wind  stresses  only,  in  buildings 150  to  200. 

For  lateral  struts  carrying  wind  stresses  only,  in  bridges 120  to  160. 

For  columns  in  buildings  with  quiescent  loads 120  to  150. 

For  compression  members  in  bridges 100  to  120. 

79.  Forms  of  Cross  Section. — For  economy,  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  section  should  be 
as  large  as  possible.  This  makes  it  desirable  to  place  as  much  of  the  material  as  possible  as  far 
from  the  axis  of  the  column  as  is  consistent  with  good  design.  The  hollow  cylinder  is  theoret- 
ically the  most  economical  form  of  column  cross  section,  for  in  this  form  all  of  the  material  is  at 
a  maximum  distance  from  the  axis. 

Steel  pipe  columns  are  frequently  used  for  light  loads  where  the  loads  are  quiescent  and 
there  is  no  probability  of  a  lateral  component  to  the  forces  acting  on  the  column.  The  caps  and 
bases  of  these  are  usually  cast  iron  and  the  use  of  this  form  of  column  has  the  same  limitations 
as  that  of  cast-iron  columns. 

Fig.  97  shows  the  more  common  forms  of  cross  section  for  steel  columns  and  struts. 

Struts  of  2  angles  (Fig.  97a)  are  commonly  used  for  light  lateral  bracing.  The  section 
is  unsymmetrical  and  for  this  reason  is  undesirable  for  main  compression  members.  Columns 
composed  of  2  channels  laced  (Fig.  97^,  h,  and  A;)  or  2  pairs  of  angles  laced  (Fig.  976)  are  not  as 
rigid  in  the  plane  of  the  lacing  as  those  in  which  the  parts  are  connected  by  plates.  Care  should 
be  used  in  proportioning  the  lacing  in  such  columns.  Types  i  and  I  are  forms  which  are  commonly 
used  for  top  chords  and  end  posts  of  bridges.  The  lattice  on  the  lower  side  permits  access  for 
cleaning  and  painting.  The  Bethlehem  H-section  (Fig.  97  e  and  /)  is  a  form  much  used  in 
building  work.    T^pe  e  without  cover  plates  is  very  economical  on  account  of  the  small  amount 
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rication  necessary.  Type  /  is  much  more  expensive  as  it  is  necessary  to  drill  the  holes  in 
i&vy  flanges  of  the  Hnsection  for  riveting  on  the  cover  plates.  These  flanges  are  too  thick 
Qch.  Z-bar  columns  (Fig.  97  q  and  r)  are  seldom  used  in  modem  structures.  The  Grey 
in  (Fig.  97«)  and  the  4-angle  column  (Fig.  970  are  frequently  used  in  combined  steel  and 
ste  columns. 

0.  Steel  Column  Details. — The  component  parts  of  a  column  must  be  so  rigidly  connected 
ler  that  they  cannot  deform  independently.  The  entire  section  must  act  as  a  unit.  In  the 
of  columns  which  do  not  have  lacing,  the  riveting  necessary  to  hold  the  parts  in  contact 
lake  tight  joints,  will  be  sufficient  to  transmit  the  transverse  shear  and  ensure  the  action 
!  column  as  a  unit. 

80a.  Lattice  or  Lacing. — When  lat- 
tT  lacing  is  used  to  connect  the  parts  of 
imn,  it  must  be  proportioned  to  take  the 
/erse  shear  caused  by  the  bending  of  the 
in.     Professors  Talbot  and  Moore,  in  the 

1.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  LXV,  p.  202,  give 
icount  of  experiments  performed  at  the 
irsity  of  Illinois  to  determine  the  stresses 
•e  bars.  The  following  is  quoted  from 
eport: 
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e  measurements  indicate  stresses  in  the  lattice 
hioh  would  be  produced  by  a  transverse  shear 
in  amount  to  1  to  3  %  of  the  applied  com- 
n  load,  or  to  that  produced  by  a  concentrated 
erse  load  at  the  middle  of  the  column  length 
to  2  to  6  %  of  the  compression  load. 
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[Vo  methods  of  proportioning  lace  bars 

1  common  use:  First   Method. — Column 

lias  used  in  design  give  a  reduced  allowed 

itress  which  is  the  average  over  the  sec- 

The  maximum   allowed  fiber  stress  on 

*06S  section  is  usually  included  as  a  factor 

5  formula,  and  the  difference  between  the 

num  and  the  average  is  the  fiber  stress 

d  by  the  bending  due  to  column  action. 

difference  in  fiber  stress  is  assumed  to  be 

JO  a  uniform  transverse  load  applied  to 

>lumn,  and  from  this  the  equivalent  transverse  shear  may  be  calculated 

n  Formulas  (2),  (3),  or  (4) 

/  =  the  maximum  allowed  fiber  stress, 
p  =  the  average  unit  stress. 
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as  follows: 


which 


Mc      Mc 
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and  M  = 


_  (/  -  p)Ar* 
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^m^pAr^    and  shear  =  ^  =  I^^pMl' 
L^c  2  Lc 


(4) 


Second  Method.^ — A  column  under  stress  will  deform  into  a  curve  with  a  point  of  contra- 
e  near  each  end,  the  distance  from  the  end  depending  upon  the  degree  of  fixity  of  the  end 
Fig.  103,  Sect.  1,  p.  59).  At  these  points  of  contra-flexure  the  bending  moment  is  zero 
-onsequently  the  stress  on  the  column  cross  section  is  uniform.  Midway  between  these 
3  the  maximum  bending  moment  occurs,  and  the  maximum  unit  stress  in  compression  oc- 
m  the  concave  side.  Therefore  in  a  distance  equal  to  one-half  the  length  between  the 
3  of  contra-flexure,  the  unit  stress  in  the  concave  side  of  the  column  must  change  from  the 
ge  to  the  maximum  allowed, 
rom  "9te«l  Structures"  by  Cltds  T.  Mobru,  p.  120, 
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Suppose  a  column  to  be  made  up  of  two  leaves  connected  by  lacing. 
As  before,  /  »  the  maximum  allowed  fiber  stress. 

p  =  the  average  unit  stress. 
Let  F  s  the  total  change  in  stress  in  one  leaf  of  the  column  in  a  distance  L 

F 
8  »  the  total  change  in  stress  in  one  leaf  per  unit  of  length  »  7 ' 

I  s  the  least  distance  from  a  point  of  contra-flexure  to  a  point  of  maximum  bending 

moment. 
L  B  the  total  length  of  the  column. 
Ai  ^  the  area  of  cross  section  of  one  leaf. 
Then 

F  -  AiCf  -  P)  and  8  =  ^^^  ~  ^^ 

For  a  pivoted  end  column,  L  =  21,  and  for  a  fixed  end  column,  L  »  41.  Any  column  in 
practice  will  lie  somewhere  between  these  two  limits.  This  theory  assumes  that  the  rate 
of  change  of  stress  in  the  leaf  is  uniform,  which  is  not  true,  but  in  any  case  ecoentricittee  of 
manufacture  and  loading  may  make  I  different  than  theory  would  indicate.  Therefore,  to  be 
on  the  safe  side,  take  L  ^  4lin  all  cases;  then 

Formula  (5)  gives  the  longitudinal  increment  of  stress  in  one  leaf  per  unit  of  length  of 
column,  and  sufficient  connection  must  be  provided  between  the  leaves  to  transmit  this  stresB. 

In  either  the  first  or  second  method,  if  the  column  is  subject  to  an  external  bending  moment 
in  the  plane  of  the  lacing,  this  must  be  included  in  getting  the  value  of  (/*  —  p).  In  all 
cases  the  lace  bars  must  be  proportioned  to  carry  the  calculated  stress  in  either  tension  or 
compression. 

The  inclination  of  lace  bars  with  the  axis  of  the  member  should  never  be  less  than  45  deg^ 
and  their  thickness  should  not  be  less  than  3^0  of  the  distance  between  rivets  for  single  lattice 
and  Ho  for  double  lattice. 

The  following  minimum  widths  for  lace  bars  are  sanctioned  by  good  practice. 

For  members  15  in.  and  over  in  depth 2)^  in. 

For  members  9  to  12  in.  in  depth 2Vi  in. 

For  members  7  to  9  in.  in  depth 2      in. 

For  members  under  7  in.  in  depth l?i  in. 

niostrmtive  Problem. — A  column  14  ft.  long  is  compoHed  of  4  angles  3yi  X  3  X  Me  laced,  12  in.  back  tobttdc 

L 
(■ee  Fig.  976).     The  straight-line  formula,  p  =  16,000  -  70  -  •  will  be  used. 

A  •■  7.76  sq.  in. 

r  '^  5.27  in.  in  the  plane  of  the  lacing. 
/  B  16,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
p  ■»  13,770  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
-  p  =  2230. 

Firat  Method. 

.,  (4)r2230)(7.76)(5.27)» 

If  the  lacing  makes  an  angle  of  45  deg.  with  the  axis  of  the  member. 

Stress  in  laco  bar  =  (1905)  (1.414)  =  2690  lb. 

Distance  bewecn  gage  lines  in  the  angles  =  12  —  (2)(lJi)  -  8.5  in. 

Distance  beween  end  rivets  in  lace  bar  =  (8.5)(1.414)  =  12  in. 

12 
Minimum  thickness  of  laoc  bar  «=        =  0.3  m. 

40 

Try  lace  bars  2  X  Me-     -•!  =  0.02  sq.  in.     r  =  0.09  in. 

(70)  (12) 

Allowed  unit  stress  for  lace  bar  =  16,000 -   -  -  6670  lb.  per  sti.  in. 

u.tw 

.      .  2690       ^  .„ 

Required  area  =  ^^  -  0.40  sq.  in. 

Second  Method. 
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At  the  ends  of  latticed  compravoD  membera,  tbxy  plaUa  roust  be  provided  to  eqiuliie  the 
diatributioD  of  Btresa  to  the  ead  connections.  The«e  stay  plates  should  be  not  less  in  width  than 
the  width  of  the  member,  and  preferably  not  tees  in  length  than  l>j  times  the  width,  and  not 
less  in  thickness  than  ^o  of  the  unsupported  width.  At  the  ends  of  large  compmsion  members 
(say  over  24  in.  in  width)  a  diaphragm  is  deurable  between  the  webe,  with  a  length  of  about 
IJij  times  the  width  of  the  member. 

Mb.  Splice*. — At  all  intermediate  joints  in  columns,  splice  plat«e  should  be 
provided  connecting  the  two  sections  (see  Fig.  268,  p.  317).  If  the  endb  of  the  sections  are 
not  faced  so  as  to  secure  a  good  bearing  of  one  aection  on  the  other,  sufficient  splicing  material 
and  rivets  must  be  provided  to  take  the  entire  stress  at  the  point.  If  the  joint  is  properly 
faced  and  a  good  bearing  is  ensured,  only  sufficient  splice  need  be  provided  to  take  care  of 
the  bending  moment  at  the  point  and  to  hold  the  parts  in  poaitioni  In  case  of  a  concen- 
trically loaded  column,  the  moment  due  to  column  action  used  in  the  derivation  of  Formula 
(4)  should  be  provided  for.  If  there  is  an  external  bending  moment  due  to  eccentric  loads  or 
to  tr»nsvene  forces,  it  should  be  added  to  the  moment  due  to  column  action. 

80c  Caps  and  Bases. — 
The  uae  of  column  caps  should  be  avoided. 
If  columns  composed  of  rolled  shapes  are 
used,  such  as  are  shown  in  Pig.  97,  the 
beams  or  trusses  connecting  to  them 
should  generally  be  riveted  to  the  webs 
or  flanges  with  connection  angles,  and 
not  be  set  on  top  of  a  cap  plate.  At  in- 
termediate floors  the  column  shaft  should 
never  be  interrupted,  but  the  lower  story 
column  section  should  be  run  through  the 
floor  and  be  spliced  to  the  upper  section 
just  above  the  floor  line.  In  columns  of 
one-story  length,  column  cape  may  be 
used  provided  the  beams  or  trusses  resting 
on  them  are  properly  stayed. 

It  is  ueceaaary  to  put  a  base  on  a  column  large  enot^  to  distribute  the  loads  to  the  masonry 
footing  so  that  the  allowed  bearing  unit  will  not  be  exceeded.  This  may  be  built  up  entirely 
of  rolled  plates  and  shapes  (Fig.  98a)  or  a  cast-iron  or  cast-steel  subfaose  may  be  interposed 
between  the  column  base  proper  and  the  masonry  (see  Fig.  98b).  In  case  a  cast-iron  subbase 
is  used,  the  anchor  bolts  should  run  through  it  and  connect  directly  to  the  column  base  proper. 
Gusset  plates  connecting  the  base  to  the  column  shaft  should  be  large  enough  to  properly 
distribute  their  proportion  of  the  stress  to  the  base. 

81.  Combined  Steel  and  Concrete  Columns. — In  reinforced  concrete  buildings  it  is  som^ 
times  desirable  to  reduce  the  sise  of  the  columns  below  that  which  would  be  required  for  a  rein- 
forced concrete  column  of  the  usual  type.  This  may  be  done  by  using  a  steel  column  filled  in 
and  cased  in  concrete. 

Tests  made  by  Professors  Talbot  and  Lord  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  published  in 
the  University  of  Illinois  Bulletin  No.  56,  show  that  the  strength  of  the  combined  column  may 
be  calculated  on  the  assumption  that  the  steel  column,  and  the  concrete  core  inside  the  steel 
act  independently. 

He  Gray  column  (Fig.  97()  or  some  form  of  latticed  angle  column  (¥lg.  971)  is  best 
adapted  to  this  style  of  reinforcement.     The  steel  column  should  be  designed  and  detailed  in 
all  respeets  similar  to  a  steel  column  without  concrete  casing.     The  concrete  core  enclosed  within 
1« 
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lines  joining  the  toea  of  the  angles,  may  be  figured  aa  a  concrete  (solumn  reinforced  with  vertical 
steel  only.  The  steel  column  should  be  enclosed  with  light  hooping  to  prevent  the  concrete 
casing  from  cleaving  loose  from  the  smooth  faces  of  the  steel. 


CONCRETE  COLUMNS 
Br  W.  Stuart  Tait 

82.  Column  Types. — Concrete  columns  are  of  five  principal  types: 

(1)  Plain  concrete  columns  or  piers. 

(2)  Concrete  columns  reinforced  with  vertical  bars  and  hoops  or  ties. 

(3)  Concrete  columns  reinforced  with  apirals  and  vertical  bars. 

(4)  Structural  steel  columns  encased  in  concrete. 

(5)  Elmperger  columns. 

88.  Plain  Concrete  Columns  or  Piers. ^The  Joint  Committee  recommends  that  the  height 
of  a  plain  concrete  pier  or  column  be  not  allowed  to  e:tcccd  four  times  its  least  dimension.  Many 
building  codes,  however,  limit  the  height  to  six  times  the  least  dimension  of  the  pier.  FieiB 
of  greater  height  must  be  suitably  reinforced.  Where  the  load  carried  by  a  pier  is  applied  in  an 
eccentric  manner  the  designer  must  apply  the  formula  for  combined  bending  and  direct  str«M 
and  increase  the  section  of  the  pier  if  the  unit  pressure  on  outer  fiber  exceeds  the  allowable 
stress  (see  Sect.  1,  Art.  103). 

For  working  stress  allowed  by  the  Joint  Committee,  see  A  ppendixJ. 

81.  Columns  with  Vertical  Bars  and  Ties.— The  Joint  Committee  recommends  that  all 
concrete  columns  in  which  the  length  exceeds  four  times  the  least  dimension  be  reinforced  with 
a  minimum  of  1%  of  vertical  steel.    This   vertical  steel  must  bo  supported  lat«rall7  by 

column  ties  made  of  H-iiu 
round  mild  steel  spaced  a 
jcimum  distance  of  12  in. 
apart.  These  ties  serve  several 
purposes.  They  are  wired  to 
the  column  bars,  thus  holding 
these  bars  in  place  while  tbe 
concrete  is  being  placed.  Iliey 
also  prevent  the  column  bars 
from  buckling  and  causing  the  concrete  covering  to  spall  off. 

The  ties  further  act  in  a  manner  similar  to  beam  stirrups  and  tend  to  prevent  column  failure 
by  shearing  along  a  diagonal  plane.  In  general,  building  coiles  may  be  satisfied  by  using  3^-ui. 
round  tics  12  in.  on  centers.  In  large  columns  ot  this  kind,  however,  heavier  ties  should  be 
used.  A  simple  and  satisfactory  method  ot  dotormininB  the  size  of  tie  to  be  used  is  to  take 
0.02%  of  the  core  area  of  the  column  as  hein«  the  sectional  area  of  the  tie  used  in  a  height 
of  12  in.  Thus,  in  a  22X22-in.  column  with  a  19X19-in.  core,  the  area  of  the  tie  would  be 
(0.0002)(361)  =  0.072  sq.  in.  in  1  ft.  of  height,  and  He-in.  round  ties  12  in.  on  centers  or  K-m. 
round  ties  8  in.  on  centers  could  be  used. 

Tests  have  shown  that  the  strength  of  a  tied  column  is  materially  reduced  by  the  use  of  a 
number  of  tics  in  the  same  column  crossing  through  the  core.  The  must  simple  form  of  rein- 
forcement for  a  square  column  is  the  use  of  4  bars  and  1  set  ot  ties  {Fig.  99a).  It  the  colimin 
size  is  such  that  four  1^-in.  square  bars  do  not  provide  sufficient  steel,  S  bars  may  be  used,  tied 
as  shown  in  Fig.  99(6).  In  rectangular  columns  it  is  sometimes  desirable  to  use  6  bars  and  Fig. 
99(c)  shows  how  they  should  be  tied.  Round  columns  may  have  any  number  of  vertical  bars 
with  one  set  of  circular  ties.  Arrangements  of  ties  similar  to  those  shown  in  Fig.  99(ii)  should 
be  avoided  for  the  reason  cited  above. 

Amuming  that  the  bond  is  perfect  between  the  steel  and  concrete  in  a  column,  it  follows   * 
that  the  deformations  of  the  concrete  and  st«el  when  the  column  is  loaded  must  be  the  same. 
In  oonsequenoe,  /■  —  t^,.     The  total  load  which  a  column  will  carry,  therefore,  is  given  by  tbt 
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formula  P  =  AJe  +  A,n/e,  or,  if  Ac  is  taken  as  the  total  section  of  concrete  without  deducting 
the  steel 

P  ^AJc-\'  A.in-Dfc 
Thus,  according  to  the  Joint  Committee,^  a  20  X20-in.  column  of  1-2-4  gravel  concrete  with  four 
1-in.  round  bars,  deducting  1)^  in.  for  fireproofing,  would  safely  carry  a  load  of 

P  =  (17)  (17)  (450)  +  (4)  (0.785)  (14)  (450)  =  149,8321b. 

The  Joint  Committee  recommends  that  not  more  than  4%  of  vertical  steel  be  used 
and,  owing  to  the  doubt  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  larger  percentages  of  steel  than  this,  due  to 
lack  of  test  data,  it  is  ^ell  to  be  governed  by  this  recommendation.  Also,  as  a  matter  of 
economy,  it  is  advisable  to  use  a  richer  mLxture  of  concrete  rather  than  a  high  percentage  of  steel. 

86.  Columns  with  Vertical  Steel  and  Spiral  Reinforcement. — On  account  of  its  economy 
this  type  of  column  is  now  used  more  extensively  than  any  other  in  concrete  buildings.  The 
use  of  spiral  reinforcement  tends  to  prevent  lateral  or  radial  deformation  in  a  column  subjected 
to  vertical  load  and  thereby  increases  the  amount  of  vertical  stress  to  which  the  concrete  may  be 
safely  subjected.  The  spiral  also  acts  to  prevent  failure  by  diagonal  shearing  in  a  manner 
similar  to  column  ties.  The  Joint  Ck>mmittee,  therefore,  allows  55%  more  stress  on  the 
concrete  core  of  a  column  containing  1%  of  spiral  than  it  allows  on  the  concrete  core 
where  ties  are  used.  Thus  the  Joint  Committee  permits  a  stress  in  the  concrete  of  34.9 
%  of  the  28-day  strength.^  The  spiral  column  is  then  designed  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
tied  column.  A  20-in.  round  column  of  1-2-4  gravel  concrete  having  a  17-in.  core  with  1 
%  of  spiral  and  eight  ^-in.  round  bars  would  carry  a  safe  load  of 

P  =  (227)  (698)  -f  (8)  (0.44)  (14)  (698)  =  192,8431b. 

Following  upon  the  tests  and  analysis  made  by  Considdre,  most  building  codes  recognize  any 
pertsentage  of  spiral  between  M  ai^d  1M%-  The  American  Concrete  Institute  reconmiends 
that  between  H  and  2  %  be  used.  All  these  rulings  provide  that  a  minimum  percentage  of  ver- 
tical steel  equal  to  the  spiral  must  be  used.  A  limit  under  the  various  rulings  of  from  4  to  8  % 
18  given  as  the  maximum  amount  of  vertical  steel.  Considdre's  formula  credits  the  spiral  as 
being  effective  to  the  extent  of  2.4  of  its  volume  as  vertical  steel.     The  formula  is  as  follows: 

P  ^  AJc+  A,(n-l)/c  +  (2.4n-l)A//e 

The  American  Concrete  Institute  formula  considers  the  spiral  to  be  4  times  as  effective  as  the 
same  volume  of  vertical  steel.     The  formula  is  as  follows : 

P  =  AJ.  +  A.(n-l)/«  +  (4n-l)A//c 

In  the  above  formula  A/  is  the  equivalent  area  of  spiraL  Thus  A»'  —  p  (the  spiral  percentage) 
X  Ae. 

86.  Structural  Steel  Col- 
umns Encased  in  Concrete. — 
Tlie  Joint  Committee  makes  no 
recommendation  as  to  the  design 
of  a  steel  column  encased  in  con- 
crete. The  proposed  American 
Concrete  Institute  ruling  provides  that  where  the  steel  is  designed  to  take  all  the  load  that  the 

allowable  stress  per  square  inch  shall  be  determined  by  the  formula  18,000  —  70 — ,  but  shall 

not  exceed  16,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  In  this  formula  L  is  the  unsupported  height  and  r  the  least 
radius  of  gyration,  both  in  inches.  The  concrete  shell  is  to  be  reinforced  with  mesh  or  hoops 
weighing  at  least  0.2  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  This  formula  gives  credit  to  the  stiffening  action  of  the  en- 
closing concrete  by  allowing  a  stress  of  16,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  where  in  columns  otherwise  pro- 
tected a  maximum  stresd  of  14,000  is  allowed.  Figs.  100(a)  to  100(e)  show  the  most  usual 
tjrpes  of  steel  columns  encased  in  concrete.  The  4-angle  column.  Fig.  100(a),  with  latticing  is 
well  adapted  for  use  in  reinforced  concrete  buildings.     The  Gray  column.  Fig.  97(8)  is  also 

'  8m  worUiif  ■ti— ui  raoommended  by  the  Joini  Committee  in  Apvendix  /. 


(a)  (6)  (B)  (d)  (•) 

Fig.  100.— l^rpea  of  eteel  oolnmne  encased  in  concrete. 
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often  used.  Where,  however,  steel  work  frames  into  these  columns  it  is  advisable  on  account 
of  the  connections  to  use  one  of  the  other  types.  In  the  case  of  the  Gray  column  the  mesh  or 
hoops  required  on  the  other  types  may  be  omitted  as  the  concrete  holds  itself  securely  in  place. 
Steel  colunms  encased  in  concrete  are  much  more  expensive  than  concrete  columns  and  ehoold 
only  be  used  in  concrete  buildings  where  the  size  of  the  necessary  concrete  column  is  objeotion- 
able  or  to  support  the  ends  of  an  important  steel  truss  or  girder  used  in  the  framing.  Where 
steel  columns  are  used  in  a  concrete  building,  suitable  angle-iron  brackets  must  be  provided  to 
carry  the  load  from  the  concrete  structure  direct  to  the  steel  column. 

87.  Emperger  Colunms. — The  Emporger  column  (Fig.  101)  consists  of  a  cast-iron  oolumn 
surrounded  by  concrete  reinforced  both  spirally  and  vertically.  Cast  iron  would  be  used  for 
columns  to  a  far  greater  extent  but  for  the  fact  that  it  has  no  reliable  strength  in  tension  and 
therefore  must  be  designed  with  low  stresses  to  provide  against  an  eccentric  loading  producing 
tension.  The  Emperger  column,  on  which  a  patent  has  been  applied  for,  is  designed  to  over- 
come this  objection  and  at  the  same  time  to  furnish  a  fireproof  protection  on  the  cast  iron.  A 
number  of  tests  have  been  made  on  these  columns  and  have  been  published.  The  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Standards  has  proposed  the  following  formula  for  determining  the  ultimate  strength  of  this 
column 


/,  =  5300(1  -p)+  e3,000p  -  240  ^ 

where  /•  is  the  average  stress  per  square  inch  on  the  area  within  the  outside  of  the  spiral, 

p  is  the  percentage  of  cast  iron 
used,  and  L  and  d  the  length 
and  diameter  of  the  column 
respectively.  Several  building 
departments  have  made  ruling9 
providing  for  the  design  of 
columns  of  this  type.  Tests 
indicate  that  safe  columns  will 
result  from  the  use  of  a  stress 
of  1120  lb.  per  sq.  in.  on  the 
concrete  deducting  2  in.  of  fire- 
proofing,  and  11,200  lb.  on  the 
cast  iron.  The  spiral  and  verti- 
cal steel  must  each  be  not  U 


^     1 0^  Sleeve        Deta/lof 
Connecllons      Rleducfr^  Sleeve 

Fig.  101. — Em];>erger  column. 


Detail  of 
Dose 


than  1%  of  the  effective  area  of  the  column  but  are  not  taken  into  account  in  the  strength 
calculations.  The  concrete  used  to  fill  the  cast-iron  column  and  for  encasing  the  same  is  1-1-2. 
By  comparing  these  stresses  with  the  proposed  formula  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  it  will  be 
found  that  a  factor  of  safety  of  about  4  is  obtained.  The  strength  of  a  20-in.  column  containing 
a  7-in.  cast-iron  core  with  metal  1  in.  thick  would  be  calculated  as  follows: 

Section  of  cast-iron  core  =  18.8  sq.  in. 

Effective  concrete  section  =         . 18.8  =  182.2  sq.  in. 

Safe  load  =  (1120)(182.2)  +  (11,200) (18.8)  =  415,0001b. 

Table  1,  p.  217,  gives  the  safe  loads  for  Emperger  columns  according  to  the  above  stresses. 
These  columns  can  be  used  with  economy  where  the  size  of  an  ordinarj'^  typo  of  concrete  column 
is  objectionable.  Designers  should  maintain  the  same  outside  diameter  of  cast-iron  core  for  as 
many  stories  as  possible  in  order  to  minimize  the  use  of  reducing  sleeves.  All  cast-iron  cores 
for  use  in  these  columns  should  be  cast  vertically.  Cast  bases  as  shown  in  Fig.  101  should  be 
used.  Suitable  brackets  to  receive  any  beams  framing  into  these  colunms  must  be  provided. 
In  some  cases  where  concrete  beams  are  used  the  brackets  may  be  omitted  as  it  is  possible  that 
sufficient  bearing  on  the  concrete  encasing  may  be  obtained.  A  minimum  thickness  of  5  in. 
for  the  encasing  concrete  should  be  maintained. 
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88.  Long  Colnmns. — Extensive  tests  on  long  columns  of  steel  and  cast  iron  are  on  record 
but  there  are  practically  no  test  data  on  record  covering  long  columns  of  concrete.  In  practice 
it  ifr  seldom  necessary  to  use  a  concrete  column  more  slender  than  y^  of  its  length  and  many 
rulings  allow  the  normal  stresses  to  apply  on  columns  of  this  proportion.  The  Joint  Ck>mmittee 
recommends  that  the  length  be  limited  to  10  times  the  diameter  of  the  hooped  core  for  spiral 
columns  and, for  tied  columns  to  15  times  the  least  dimension  of  the  column.  Designers  may, 
where  not  limited  by  city  rulings  to  the  contrary,  use  the  usual  unit  stresses  in  all  concrete 
columns  whose  least  dimension  is  not  less  than  Hs  the  unsupported  height.  Where  a  designer 
must  use  a  more  slender  column,  the  stresses  may  be  reduced  in  accordance  with  the  following 
formula  of  the  Los  Angeles  Building  Ordinance: 

fac.  -  1.6  X  Hs  (4) 

where  fac,  is  the  factor  by  which  the  ordinary  column  stress  is  to  be  multiplied  for  columns  in 

which  2   exceeds  15.    d  »  least  dimension  of  effective  section. 

The  Chicago  Ordinance  provides  that  in  the  case  of  brick,  masonry  or  plain  concrete  piers 
exceeding  6  times  their  least  dimension  in  height,  the  following  formula  shall  be  used: 


(»-25  -  4) 


where  /« is  the  reduced  unit  stress  to  be  used,  C  the  normal  stress  used  for  short  piers,  and  L 
and  d  the  unsupported  length  and  least  dimension  respectively. 

89.  Lap  on  Column  Bars. — For  convenience  in  construction,  column  bars  should  be  laid 
out  in  single  story  heights.  In  order  that  there  may  be  no  stress  at  the  lower  end  of  a  column 
bar,  there  must  be  a  sufficient  amount  of  steel  projecting  above  the  floor  from  the  column  below 
to  absorb  the  stress  from  the  upper  bars  by  bond.  For  bond,  the  Joint  Committee  allows  a 
stress  of  4%  of  the  concrete  strength  for  plain  bars,  i.e.,  80  lb.  per  sq.  in.  The  steel  stress 
in  a  1-2-4  spirally  reinforced  column  is  (698)  (15)  —  10,470  lb.  per  sq.  in.  If,  therefore,  the  same 
number  and  size  of  bars  are  used  in  the  upper  and  lower  column,  the  lap  would  be 


lap  =  (10,470)  (^  (g^)  "  ^^  diameters 


If  more  bars  or  bars  of  a  greater  diameter  are  used  in  the  lower  column,  the  length  of  lap  may  be 
reduced.  A  minimum  lap  of  2  ft.,  however,  should  be  maintained.  Pipe  sleeve  connections 
on  column  bars  should  not  be  used  as  it  is  an  impossibility  to  obtain  a  tight  and  true  bearing 
of  the  upper  bar  upon  the  lower. 

90.  Bending  Column  Bars. — Colimm  bars  should  be  perfectly  straight  in  the  shaft  of  the 
column.  Where  a  change  from  one  column  diameter  to  another  occurs,  however,  the  bars 
must  be  bent.  The  bend  should  not  be  abrupt;  a  slope  of  3  in.  in  18  in.  is  a  good  maximum. 
Where  a  bend  of  more  than  3  in.  would  be  necessary,  it  is  advisable  to  use  straight  bars,  ending 
at  the  floor  line,  and  insert  straight  dowels  of  sufficient  length  in  the  desired  position. 

91.  Spiral  Spacing  Bars. — All  spirals  below  20  in.  diameter  may  be  fabricated  with  two 
spacing  bars.  Spirals  over  20  and  under  30  in.  should  have  3  spacers,  and  those  over  30  in., 
4  spacing  bars. 

92.  Spiral  Notes. — Spirals  should  extend  to  the  underside  of  the  floor  slab  where  beam  and 
slab  construction  is  used  and  to  the  bottom  of  the  depressed  panel  in  flat  slab  construction. 
Where  the  end  of  a  length  of  wire  used  in  coiling  a  spiral  occurs,  the  wires  should  be  lapped 
half  a  turn  round  the  spiral  and  hooked  round  the  spacing  bar  and  the  ends  left  projecting  6  in. 
or  more  into  the  column. 

98.  Reinforcement  at  Base  of  Columns. — If  the  same  mixture  of  concrete  is  used  in  the 
column  as  in  the  top  of  the  foundation,  it  will  usually  be  necessary  to  place  only  the  same 
number  of  dowel  bars  in  the  foundation  as  there  are  column  bars.  These  should  be  lapped  as 
explained  above.  Where  the  column  is  of  1-1-2  concrete  and  the  base  of  1-2-4,  an  analysis  of  a 
section  of  the  foimdation  immediately  below  the  base  of  the  column  must  be  made  and  it  will 
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usually  be  found  that  it  is  necessary  to  insert  a  spiral  about  12  in.  long  in  the  top  of  the 
foundation  in  addition  to  the  dowel  bars. 

94.  Provision  for  Adding  Additional  Stories. — Since  pipe  sleeves  put  on  in  the  usual  way 
cannot  prove  effective,  the  writer  believes  that,  wherever  possible,  dowels  of  struotuial  grade 
steel  should  be  placed  in  the  top  of  columns  which  are  designed  to  carry  additional  stoiies. 
These  bars  may  be  bent  down  and  protected  by  the  fill  and  roofing  and  later  straightened  up 
when  the  additional  stories  are  added.  This  can  only  be  done,  however,  with  satisfaction  in  the 
case  of  small  bars.  For  bars  over  ^  in.,  pipe  sleeves  should  be  used.  The  column  bars  should 
project  6  in.  above  the  original  construction.  The  pipe  sleeves  may  be  placed  when  the  extent 
sion  b  erected  and  should  be  large  enough  to  leave  at  least  K  in.  of  space  around  the  bar.  The 
new  column  bars  should  be  placed  in  the  sleeves  (about  12  in.  long)  and  the  space  poured  in  with 
lead. 

96.  Columns  Supporting  Long-span  Beams. — Few  if  any  building  codes  make  provisioii 
for  the  fixed  end  condition  existing  at  the  junction  of  a  concrete  beam  and  column.  When  the 
present  codes  were  formulated,  the  use  of  long-span  beams  in  concrete  was  unusual.  Concrete 
beams  are  now  frequently  used,  however,  having  spans  of  over  35  ft.  Where  such  beams  are 
supported  on  brick  walls,  their  treatment  as  simple  beams  is  entirely  satisfactory.  Where  these 
beams  are  supported  on  concrete  columns,  designers  should  always  investigate  the  bending 
moments  occurring  at  the  connection  between  the  beam  and  column.  For  spans  up  to  about 
30  ft.  this  is  usually  unnecessary,  but  in  spans  of  over  35  ft.  it  is  essential.  In  recent  years  the 
analytical  process  for  determining  these  moments,  known  as  the  Slope-Deflection  Method, 
has  been  worked  up.  In  the  Ck)ncrete  Engineers'  Handbook  by  Hool  and  Johnson,  Sect.  10, 
this  method  of  analysis  is  treated. 

On  account  of  the  restrictions  imposed  by  existing  building  codes,  designers  may  not  take 
proper  advantage  of  this  method  of  analysis.     For  instance,  most  codes  provide  that  single 

span  beams  shall  be  designed  for  a  moment  of  -^,  no  matter  what  end  conditions  exist.    Tlie 

designer  must  therefore  use  this  moment  at  the  center  of  the  beam  but  must  also  (even  though 
the  code  may  not  require  it)  provide  for  a  bending  moment  in  the  column  as  determined  by  the 
Slope-Deflection  Method. 

Most  structures  of  this  class  are  only  one  story  in  height,  the  long-span  beams  supporting 
roof  loads  only.  In  this  case  the  writer's  investigations  indicate  that  a  satisfactory  structure 
will  result  if  square  exterior  columns,  about  Ks  o^  ^^^  beam  span  in  size,  are  used.     This  is, 

of  course,  based  on  the  use  of  a  moment  of  -^  at  the  center  of  the  beam  and  upon  proper  pro- 
vision being  made  for  the  negative  moment  occurring  at  the  supports. 

96.  Spiral  Tables. — Tables  5  to  10  inclusive  give  the  weights  and  equivalent  areas  of  spirals 
for  rods  from  yito^Qin.  diameter  varying  by  sixteenths.  The  weights  are  given  in  light  type 
and  the  equivalent  areas  in  dark  type.  The  weights  given  do  not  include  the  weight  of  mechan- 
ical spacing  bars  as  the  various  manufacturers  have  different  standards.  For  estimating  pur- 
poses it  is  safe  to  figure  2  lb.  per  lin.  ft.  of  spiral  to  cover  the  spacers.  There  will  be  found  upon 
these  tables  zigzag  lines  marked  J'2%.>  1%.,  etc.  The  spiral  immediately  above  or 
to  the  right  of  these  lines  is  the  size  of  commercial  spiral  nearest  to  these  percentages.  The 
equivalent  areas  referred  to  above  are  the  cross  sections  of  cylinders  having  a  volume  equal  to 
the  volume  of  the  spiral  hooping.  To  obtain  the  percentage  of  spiral  in  a  column  containing 
a  given  spiral  it  is  necessary  to  read  from  the  table  the  dark  figure  opposite  the  size  of  spiral  and 
divide  this  figure  by  the  area  of  the  column  core.     Thus,  if  we  have  a  Ke-in.  spiral,  2-in.  pitch, 

25-in.  diameter,  the  equivalent  area  =  5.90  sq.  in.  and  the  percentage  =  — ~490~8 —  ^  1*2% 

If  the  size  of  spiral  shown  to  the  right  or  above  the  sigsag  line  for  a  given  percentage  does  not  comply  with  the 
code  requirements  as  to  pitch,  a  satisfactory  spiral  may  be  found  from  those  tables  by  picking  out  one  of  the  same 
diameter  but  with  another  size  of  rod  having  the  same  weight  per  linear  foot.  Thus,  for  l\ii  per  cent,  spiral  on 
a  l^in.  core,  it  is  found  that  a  He-in*  rod  at  2>g-in.  pitch  would  give  the  necessary  area.  The  weight  is  14.3 
lb.  per  sq.  ft.  Now  a  H-ia-  spiral,  10  in.  diameter,  at  1^-in.  pitch,  weighs  13.81b.  and  at  IH-in.  pitch  weighs  li.9 
lb.  A  H-in.  spiral,  19  in.  diameter,  and  iHe-in*  pitch  would  therefore  give  the  same  weight  per  foot. 
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97.  Coltmm  Graphs. — Diagram  1  is  a  graph  of  the  proposed  column  design  stresses  of  the 
merican  Concrete  Institute.  Both  spirally  reinforced  and  tied  column  stresses  are  given. 
ines  are  shown  on  the  graph  for  J^,  1,  1)^,  and  2  %  of  spiral  used  with  1-1-2,  I-IJ^-S  and 
-2-4  concrete.  The  designer  may  interpolate  between  these  lines  for  other  percentages  of 
[MnJ.  It  will  be  found  that  on  each  of  the  lines  referred  to  is  designated  the  mixture  of  con- 
rete  and  percentage  of  spiral  on  which  each  line  applies. 

Diagram  2  is  a  graph  of  the  Joint  Ck)mmittee  column  stresses.  Under  this  code  recognition 
oly  is  given  to  1  %  of  spiral,  otherwise  the  same  notes  as  above  apply. 

Table  11  gives  the  areas  of  circles  and  is  convenient  in  designing  spiral  columns  with  the 
raphs  referred  to  above. 

lUustnitiye  Problem. — Design  a  column  for  a  load  of  700,000  lb. 

The  most  economical  c<Jumn  to  carry  a  given  load  ia  probably  a  spiral  column  containing  ^i  %  each 
t  spirai  and  vertical  steel,  using  1-1-2  concrete.  Such  a  column  would,  however,  be  almost  1.3  as  great  in  diam- 
ter  aa  one  containing  2%  of  both  spiral  and  vertical,  and  for  a  minimum  for  this  load  it  would  be  better 
oUcy  to  use  moderately  high  percentages  of  steeL     Using  a  24-in.  core  which  has  an  area  of  452.4  sq.  in.  gives  an 

700  000 
rerage  core  stress  of    akoa     "  1550  lb.  per  sq.  in.     Reading  from  Diagram  1  this  stress  would  require  with 

-1-2  concrete  and  IM  %  of  spiral,  3.2  %  of  vertical  steel.  This  is  too  high  a  percentage  of  vertical  steel  for  reas- 
nable  economy  and  it  would  be  wise  to  use  IK  %  of  spiral.  By  interpolation  it  is  found  that  2.2  %  of  vertical 
ould  be  required. 

This  result  may  now  be  checked  by  computation.     The  core  stress  "  /«  +  (n  —  l)/«p  +  (4n  —  l)f»p' 

-  760  +  (n)(760)(f^)  +  {47)(760)(1^^) 
<-  1548.3  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
hieh  ehecks  the  value  1550  lb.  very  closely. 

Now    the    equivalent  area   of  1K%   of  spiral  on  a  24-in.  core   -  ^r^y  (452.4)  <-7.9sq.  in.     Referring 

>  Table  9  it  is  found  that  a  H-in>  spiral,  lH-in>  pitch,  gives  this  area  on  a  24-in.  core. 

/22  \ 
Now   2.2%     of    vertical  steel  «  \T^)  (452.4)   «  9.05   sq.    in.     Referring    to    Table   4  it  is  found  that 

lirteen  H-io*  square  bars  *  9.95  sq.  in. 

The  column  then  would  be  28  in.  in  diameter,  of  1-1-2  concrete,  containing  a  >^-in.  spiral,  at  l^-in.  pitch 
1  in.  diameter,  and  thirteen  yi-in.  square  bars. 

98.  Plotting  Column  Graphs. — The  best  paper  to  use  for  plotting  column  graphs  has  20 
ivisions  to  the  inch  in  each  direction.  This  can  be  obtained  with  green  lines  on  heavy  paper 
r  with  orange-red  lines  on  transparent  paper  for  blue  printing. 

After  making  some  preliminary  figures  to  obtain  the  range  of  stress  to  be  covered  in  the  graph,  lay  off  on  one 
de  of  the  sheet  the  core  stresses  and  on  one  edge  the  various  percentages  of  vertical  steel.  Now  plot  two  of  the 
nes  shown  on  Diagram  1.  First  take  1-2-4  concrete  with  ties.  The  A.C.I,  allows  25%  of  the  28-day 
trength  for  concrete  columns,  so  with  gravel  concrete  we  have  25%  of  2000  *  500  lb.  per  sq.  in.  With  H 
i  of  vertical  steel  the  average 

core  stress  —/,-}-  (n  —  l)p/« 

-  500  +  (1^)(2^)(500)  -  635  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

nth  4  %  of  vertical  steel,  we  have 

core  stress  -  500  -H  (14)  (j^  (500)  -  780  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

nth  these  two  values  the  line  for  1-2-4  concrete  with  ties  may  be  plotted. 

For  spirally  reinforced  columns  the  AC.  I.  also  allows  25%  of  the  28-day  strength  for  the  concrete 
nd  the  spirai  is  considered  equivalent  to  4  times  its  volume  of  vertical  steel.     Hence  the 

core  stress  •■  /•  +  (n  —  l)p/«  -}-  (4n  —  !)?'/• 

or  H  %  spiral,  M  %  vertical  and  1-2-4  concrete,  we  have 

core  stress  -  500  +  (14)  (^)  (500)  -\-  (59)  (^)  (500)  =  682  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
or  yi  %  spiral,  4  %  vertical  and  1-2-4  concrete, 

core  stress  -  500  +  (14) (j^)  (500)  +  (59)  (j^q)  (500)  -  928  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

nth  these  two  values  the  line  for  1-2-4  concrete  with  H  %  spiral  may  be  plotted. 

Many  column  codes  allow  the  spiral  only  to  be  considered  as  elective  to  the  extent  of  2.4  times  its  volume  of 
ertical  steeL     The  formula  would  then  become 

core  stress  =  /«  +  (n  —  I)?/,  -i-  (2.4n  —  l)p7« 

B  this  formula,  unity  is  deducted  from  n  since  a  unit  volume  of  vertical  steel  displaces  a  unit  volume  of  concrete, 
imilarly  for  the  spiral  steel.  In  this  case,  however,  n  must  first  be  multiplied  by  the  factor  designating  the  effi- 
mney  of  the  ipinU  steel  as  compared  with  the  vertical. 
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An.:A 

AMD  WEinwTS  or  Ho-i"-  Wire  Spoiaui 

Are 

t  Cylinder  in  gquan  Inrtei  Givfn  in  H«vy  Rgurw 

ight-o 

Wiro 

n  Pounib  per  Foot  Length  of  SpinJ  in  Li«!it  PIbiitb. 

Core  diun.  Onahta) 

niot.  of  apirnl  in  lnch« 

3" 

m" 

ZK" 

3M" 

aK" 

3H- 

2H" 

2M" 

2" 

IM" 

w]iM"|     IM" 

10 

an» 

0  BW 

0  B7S 

0  111 

.,.« 

101 

107 

118 

1  10 

.,»!.-.„ 

a  73 

2. so 

2  98 

3  13 

3.4S 

0  BU 

0  Ml 

0  9U 

l.OS 

1  18 

1  IB 

I   H 

l.Bll  1.98    1.77 

3.01 

id4_ 

3  SO 

4  S2 

5   16 

5  56    0.02          [ 

D  tW 

1   OB 

1   10 

1  H 

1  B4 

l.BS 

1  73 

1  93 

a. 28 

3  43 

3.M 

3.76 

4    IS 

4   39 

4.83 

5  26 

5,63 

6.57 

13 

1  04 

101 

1  n 

1  89 

1.B7 

1.S7 

Tm 

■  09 

3  5fi 

3  72 

3  88 

5  02 

S.70 

1  11 

1-lT 

1  tl 

I'u 

1  SB 

1.41 

1  SO 

1  81 

1  99 

1  BO 

1,98 

1,08 

Tu  '^ 

a  S3 

4.00 

4.18 

4,38 

4.60 

4,84 

5.11 

_5_42 

6.13 

0,5(1 

7,08 

7.07 

15 

l.tD 

1  le 

LSI 

1  IS 

l,4B 

1  81 

1  (1 

1.7C 

1  81 

1  »8 

1,07 

lU 

3  SI 

7.69 

la 

in 

1,S4 

in 

in 

IBI 

3M 

9.10 

1.88 

4,78 

5.01 

5.26 

5,53 

5.84 

J_£i 

7.51 

8,08    8.76         1 

1  S7 

1  41 

1  4B 

1  04 

1  08 

1   19 

1  14    1  81    1  71 

*21 

7,45 

J_£S^  8.50,  9.31 

18 

1.4B 

IBS 

1  SB 

IBB 

1,98 

■  4a    1ST,  IBB 

*.03 

S.Bl 

7.30 

8  4^    9.10    0,88 

19 

in 

1  IB 

■  44 

l.d  l.U    B.OB 

5.20 

S.43 

5.68 

5.04 

S.24 

8.57 

6,94 

7,34 

7. SO 

8.32 

20 

1  SI 

I   SB 

1  7t 

1  BS 

i  91 

101 

8  14 

1  17 

1  41 

9  87 

.7b!7J...1 

7  30 

7.72 

8:21    8.70 

fir 

1  84 

1  M 

■  01 

1  1» 

1  IS 

g.H 

IBB    9  70 

1  ,8b{  8  1I,TT7    ' 

5.74 

s.nz  0.20 

1.01 

■  88 

6  .SO 

SLM. 

0  8S 

7.22 

!0,3 

11   1    12  0 

1  SB 

■  n 

1  M 

8  ,41;  3  70 

_7_UL 

■H 

1  01 

1.10 

1.87|  1.71 

1,89 

S.OB 

8,1S|3M 

0.S6 

fl.85 

7,17 

7.fll 

_7>S_ 

8,30 

S.78   0.27 

9,86 

10,5 

11,3 

13,1    13-1 

25 

a. 01 

1.01 

1,11 

1  H 

1  41 

t  84 

i  BB 

i  Bl 

-  0, 

J, 11 

8  44 

8.71 

4,01 

7  82 

8.21 

8,05 

w.oe'io.S 

11.0 

11.7     12  6 

1.09 

1  Bl 

1.B4 

l-9fi(  1  1) 

in 

1  88    3  88 

S  18 

7.11 

7.43 

10  0    10  7 

la  s  |i3.i 

27 

7  .as 

t  it 

7.72 

1  B7 

8.06 

■  4S 

1  BO 

8. 87 

9-74 

S.3B 

«,89 

8  OS    SIB 

10.4    11,1 

'i.4T 

•  "  13  " 

u" 

28 

llfi 

l-II 

1  4B 

8  75 

0  20 

1  S4 

10  r 

10  8    ll.fi 

t  so 

n  Vu  "  ■*  "       1 

l-M 

1.43 

1.14 

1  SB 

t  SO 

1.94 

1. 11 

1.73 

8  89 

4  30    4  B<           1 

7  1*3 

8  20 

s,oa 

0,08 

0.63 

10.0 

10.0 

11   2    11  n 

12.7 

13.6 

15.0 

30 

1-U 

■  11 

1,BS 

8. OS 

1.78 

9,89 

B  04 

n" 

i.w  t.n 

S.BS 

m" 

4  48 

15.2 

4,81 

16.4 

31 

1  84 

S  31 

8.99 

4  BO 

4  93 

D  70 

32 

1.S7 

i.ss 

1  SI 

114 

1,0B 

8  tS 

8  4l'  3  N 

1  as 

14  " 

4  41 

16  2 

17  5 

1  as 

1  ■■ 

1.01 

1  SB 

4  IB'  4  90 

9.03 

8,96 

10.3 

10,8 

U   4 

12  1 

12  7 

13   6 

15   5   hB.7 

M 

1.73 

1  Bfi 

t  SB 

'"■" 

B  IB 

n" 

12  r 

3  8S 

1 

4  m|  8  OS 

a  S7 
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>re  dinm.  {inibn) 

Areu  of  EquivKlfliil  CylindfrB  id  ftquarti  IdeIih  Givna  in  Kaavy  Fiituru 
WcJchbi  «f  Wire  in  Pound,  per  Foot  Length  ol  Spiral  in  Lighi  ngufa 
KCehoFflpIiAlSiiTDiilw. 

3" 

2M"   SM"   JK" 

2M" 

»»*'■ 

m- 1 2M" 

iM"|iH'-  iM"|     H-i" 

10 
18 

31 
33 

S3 

36 

W 
!7 

30 
33 

3S 

37 
38 

1  » 

e  30 
a  M 

1  10 

7.48 

8  « 

■  71 

fi   4S 

■  ■> 

':.-. 

no 

■:■ 
"?. 

12  e 
a. at 

13  0 
I  •« 

4  OS 

14.2 
«  M 

4  W 

1  01 

7  3t 

■  (1 

0  04 
>  IB 

■  90 

0.86 

■  aa 

a  ao 

s  as 

12  3 

a  as 

1  aa 

13  5 

t  18 

t  M 

14  8 
4  47 

4  n 

a  09 
Tli 

7.7; 

1  aa 

1  as 

0.02 

\l 

S  88 

1  oa 
a  SB 

11  0 

a  aa 

a  a« 

12  5 

12  0 

404 

13  7 

4  19 

4  41 

15  0 
4  B4 

4  so 
4  91' 

19B 

0  7; 

■Hi 

80  8 

9.4; 
S  04 

12  I 

a  70 

13  0 

1.97 

13.6 

•  la 

4  so 

15..3 

iir 

IT    I 

a  IS 

7  1! 

1  at 

n 

■  7a 

1  9] 

8  la 

1  47 

S  SI 

12  3 

a  M 

4  oa 

13.7 

4  3. 

if 

10  s 
a  00 

17  5 

5  IB 

s  a 

7  w 
%  at 

■  41 

8  45 

■  « 

1   TB 

9.04 
8  07 
10  1 
S  19 

I  as 

11, B 

s  as 

8  SO 

S  98 

13  4 

*  oa 

1  14 

U,4 

4  SS 

4  U 

IS  9 

la  9 

IT  4 
B  IS 

IS. 4 
B  SB 

5  70 

aa, 

7  87 

1  n 

■  91 

1  « 

3  14 

11  0 

a  as 

a  BB 

4  01 

14  a 
4  11 

4.«a 

4  71 
4.M 

e.40 

18.4 

■  se 

a  87 

... 

8  ,12 

■  si 

1  71 

1  94 

10  0 
1   ID 

1.11 

To 

11  s 

a  7B 

4  08 
4  IB 

4  S7 

10. 1 

B  0« 

a  SB 

18  ,B 
IB  ,4 

a  M 

•  oa 

20.0 
31.6 

1   BO 
1.78 
1  «■ 

10. U 
1  30 

a  47 
12  4 
a  83 

Tm 

4  SI 

15  4 

4  as 
4  IS 

B.04 

17,1 

a  39 

18.9 

20,1 
1  01 
BIB 

21  9 

3  71 

3  as 

a  33 
3  Bl 

3  89 

4  IB 

4  41 
IS.l 

17  0 

18.3 

a  74 

20.1 

B  so 

21,4 

B  4B 

22.0 

B  BB 

23.3 
7  04 

7  13 

,;r 

3  37 

3  B7 

4  IS 
4  86 
4  SB 

10.2 
18  2 

20.2 

B  SB 

21  0 

a  7S 

23  H 
7  34 

7  74 

1  11 
1  41 

3  B3 

a  84 

4  OS 

4  49 

10  0 
Tm 

20  4 

6  ao 

21.1 

21  8 

B  B4 

23  3 

7  17 

7  43 

25  4 
7  S9 

7  01 

26 

26 
27 

2B 

47 

8 

IS 
3 
40 

—11% 

as 

OB 
31 

9 
01 
41 

3 
>7 

5 
SB 

03 
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Cor.  duUB.  (inchta) 

Abkib  iHD  WuQBn  or  Hi-ih-  Wirb  SfISiILB 

Anu  of  Equivaloit  CyliDder.  id  Bquort  Incho.  QW™  in  HMvy  Fipin* 

W«aht«  of  Win  in  Pound,  pn  F^t  Ix>di(J>  of  Spinl  in  Lisht  Rcuna 

FitohofSpinlinlnofaa 

,- 

aw 

m- 

|2M" 

3M" 

2N" 

2H" 

IK" 

2" 

w 

i«" 

IK" 

IK" 

16 

17 
IB 
10 

31 
Si 
33 

26 

28 
29 

33 

34 

3S 
39 
37 

30 

8.08 

In 

B.ia 

I.M 

in 

10  a 

1 11 

ILL 

I  M 

11  3 
I  U 

■  n 

It  .3 
•  tl 

in 

4.n 

13.9 
t  11 

4  U 

4  n 

15 .8 

in 

16  0 

■  ot 

■  ■■ 
s.u 

18.7 

a  M 
1  u 
a  H 

20  4 

11 

16 

iT 

« 

ao 

60 

N 

U 
U 

u 

M 

T« 

0 
M 

M 
U 

M 

2 

09 
■• 

a 
at 

Ta 

oa 

2 

w 

20 

71 

7a 

M 

93 
0* 

■• 

u 

7 
•1 
3 

n 

s 
u 

19 

2 
M 

•1 

N 

9 

t) 

H 

7 

3 

a« 

01 

0 
SB 

Bl 

M 

12 

20 
31 

TO 

21 

n 

so 

M 

0 

w 

2 

ra 

M 

U 

9 

04 

3 
1« 

Tl 

H 

11 

■0 

0 
H 

M 

3 

12 

18 

20 
21 

22 
23 

24 

M 

01 

9 
40 

n 

2 

n 

8 
1< 

U 

71 
M 

■• 

40 

•7 
M 

a 

H 
41 

M 
S 
■0 

1 

■9 

W 

.n 

1  M 

in 

12.8 

I  91 

13  G 

4  M 

16,6 
4  Tl 

.5? 

■  la 

17  e 

•  ar 

i  7T 

1B,« 

a  97 

■  17 

a  17 

21.8 

a  87 

22  3 

a  77 
a, 97 

23.7 

24  4 
7  17 

7  77 

1 

12 
1 
12 

1 

4 

4 

Ifl 

i 

■ 
• 

22 

a 

7 

a 

la 
la 

17 
I 
71 

9 

n 

fl 

M 

3 

M 
T 

•1 

04 

U 

44 

•7 

aa 

0 
09 

11 

11 

2 
71 

91 

3 
0 

a« 

79 

■  M 

12  1 

12  8 

■  19 

an 

4  41 

15.1 

4  M 

17.4 
•  It 

a  H 

a  77 

19  8 

if 

a  » 

i 

7  ai 

T.77 

28.4 
7  M 

a  u 

28  7 
1  •« 

21.5 

1  M 

12  0 
1  71 

12.8 

13,7 
4  U 

4  49 

!ir 

■••1 

17  7 

a  41 

18  6 

a  a7 
a. 10 

22, S 

1  M 
24    1 

7  n 

24  0 

7  aa 

7  71 

27,3 
28.1 

■  ao 

8,74 
9  U 

4 
11 

M 

4 

la 

( 

17 

T 

19 

a 

20 
24 

1 
a 

28_ 
29 

a 

30 

» 

31 

9 
32 

M 

U 

T9 

04 

n 

M 

S 

n 

M 

■0 
M 
10 

» 

aa 

ai 
oa 

ai 

1 

SI 

0 
07 

n 
ao 
at 

4  n 

IS  e 
"Hi 

17.4 
18.3 

a  a7 
a  M 

21   I 

a, 41 

22.0 

a, 7a 

7  01 
23  8 
7  M 

T  aa 

T? 

a  17 
a  44 
a  M 

31,2 

•  41 

32,1 
9   71 

10  0 

33.9 

10  a 

• 

IS 

19 

« 

21 
22 

24 

7 
2fl 

a 

30 

•■ 

33 
10 

11 

u 

10 

M 

7 

« 
7 
M 

84 

7 

41 

71 

01 
10 

» 

M 
S 

1 

a 

o" 

1 

i.n 

20.3 
•  M 

"■^" 

32  a 
a,n 

t!s4 

24, a 

26,7 
St* 

a  81 

30,0 
1  18 

31.1 

9,U 

9,78 

33,2 

34,8 

10.4 
36.3 
10  .T 
38.4 

11.0 

37 .8 
11.8 
38,5 
11,4 
39,6 
U.O 
40,7 
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AB.*»A-DWaOS«af  W-IN     WlMSrl-AUl 

A«M  of  Equi.^nt  Cy!md«f.  in  8qu.«  lDrh»  Given  in  H«vy  Firirw 

Weight,  ol  WiK  in  Pound*  per  Fool  Uogtli  of  Splnl  id  Li«bt  PiBurw 

Con  (liun.  (inofaH) 

Pileh  o[  Splrst  in  Inchei 

3- 

aM" 

m"|.H- 

2M" 

»i- 

2H" 

2H" 

Jl 

1«" 

"^ 

IM" 

IM" 

,5 

(  H 

10  s 

■  u 

11.0 

....l.„ 

11,4    12  0 

12  a 

t  10 

1« 

17 

11  3 
1  U 

li_2. 

*  u 

■  H 

)  n  1  7t 

IS) 
4  1» 

4  IB 

IS  0 

is:b 

la 

1  n 

S  M 

j:«l|*.?« 

4  44 

4  It 

4  It 

au 

10 

111 

4  08 

4  17 

4  44 

4.8> 

B  U 

B  M 

■  84 

13  0 

17.7 

18.8 

zn_« 

20 

til 

4  U 

4  41 

t  TO 

4  11 

111 

S  41 

B  80 

4  V 

4  » 

21 

'«  M 

'Im 

4  71 

t  04 

'l  LB 

^48 

8  71 

an 

1  41 

<  M 

M  7 

IS  3 

10  8 

22  0 

22 

4  11 

4  H 

B.4] 

S  71 

a  01 

20  S 

21  7 

«  71 

7  14 

7  71 

26   4 

33 

«  71 

4  ft 

■  to 

a  48 

TS 

fi  47 

203 

21   4 

24   1 

26  8 

27  6 

20  0 

«  M 

•  M 

B  91 

4  14 

BIB 

4  IS 

7  40 

7  H 

a  44 

1  11 

18  8 

tT.B 

18.3 

10.3 

20.2 

21  2 

23_7_ 

25  2 

26  0 

28  8 

31   0 

25 

w" 

l'" 

S  41 

^V 

21  o' 

8  41 

BBS 

7  18 

24  7 

m  2 

8  11 

280 

8  81 

3D  0 

1   M 

10  ■ 

2fl 

■  » 

■  >l 

10  9 

4.11 

•  41 

21  S 

B  74 

23  0 

24    3 

7  la 

a  01 

8  IB 

1  18 

1  81 

30   4 

f  BS 

4  04 

7  01 

7  40 

T  BS 

I  H 

M 

18  9 
■    TS 

<  ai 

•  11 

4  U 

8  M 

7  IB 

7.18 

28.7 

28  3 

B  11 

32  4 
B  87 

10  8 

u  a 

21    4 

24.7 

33.0 

38  3 

20 

iU 

4  11 

7  It 

7  18 

8  41 

20  3 

21.3 

22  2 

23.2 

34  4 

3B.8 

27.1 

28.7 

30.4 

33  5 

3_4_S_ 

37  S 

40.6 

30 

•  17 

444 

•  T4 

T.M 

7.40 

7  71 

BIB 

B.70 

111 

1.17 

10  1 

11  4 

11 .1 

21   0 

21  9 

2S  0 

29  8 

31  S 

33  6 

38  0 

388 

43.0 

•  >7 

I  M 

i  IS 

T.W 

7  14 

■  DB 

a.H 

a. as 

10.1 

23  8 

27.4 

28  U 

33 

1  H 

1  M 

7  U 

a  77 

1  18 

1  87 

IS.I 

22  4 

23  4 

25  B 

26  8 

31  fl 

33  0 

38  4 

TOi 

740 

7  71 

B  14 

B  SB 

10  1 

11  .a 

2S  2 

308 

3B  9 

42  6 

18.1 

»1 

i.n 

1  to 

7  41 

1  M 

B  BS 

a  M 

1  at 

B  aa 

10  B 

11  1 

110 

111 

14  0 

23.3 

24.8 

26  9 

27.3 

28  S 

30.0 

31  7 

33,5 

35. B 

38.0 

40.7 

.... 

iiu-. 

35 

7  M 

7  Si!  7  8S 

a  IS 

s  ss 

9  m 

1  M 

10  1 

10.8 

11  a 

U.l 

11.8 

It  t 

24    S 

2S   I.    29   4    ^30  0 

36.7 

7  74,  «  08 

8  46j  »«»    9  16 

26  3  ,27  5 

M.O 

36  5 

»B  6 

60  4 

3T 

7W 

10  7 

11.4 

U.l 

11.0 

It  0 

ta  1 

25  0 

2a. 8 

31.1    32  7 

Si   b 

36   5 

41    4 

44  4 

47  8 

38 

8  It;  B  M 

aai 

•  IB    t  BB 

10.4 

11  a 

14.4 

SSfi 

37.5 

39.0 

42  a 

46.0 

49  1 

53  3 

3U 

■  n 

8  SI   ■  7B 

28   5     2U  7 

n  " 

,IT'M 

"I 

18  5 

11  0 

11  a 

16  S 

14  a 

60.4 

lie 

1 

: 
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AnKA«  *Mi.  WEIanrs  of  K«-i».  Wine  ai-iiiAU                                   | 

Ateoi  ot  GquivnlcDt  CylindirK  in  Squsro  Inghta  Given 

n  Henvy  Fi(u>« 

Weiihta  of  Wire  in  Pnundi  per  Foot  LeOElh  of  bpirti 

a  Ligbt  FiEursB 

Cntt  dimn 

.  anchei 

) 

Pitch  of  Spiral  in  InchM 

... 

2H'- 

Hi- 

2«" 

2J." 

'"■■ 

2M" 

2H- 

2" 

.^ 

!«■ 

!«■ 

IH- 

™ 

1 11 

■  4S 

a  SB 

B.9I 

8  M 

21 
2:1 

18,6 

a  TO 

10.4 
■  91 

20 .3 
4  IB 

Zl  2 

a  98 

20.3 
*  IB 

<  U 

22  3 

21  a 

B  86 

22  2 
8  B* 

23  2 

a. 86 

22.3 
4  88 

7  18 

24   4 

4  BO 
7  86 

7  88 

26.0 
7  B* 

8  tl 

28    7 

Z-i 

«  SB 
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BEABIBG  PLATES  AITD  BASES  FOR  BEAMS,  GIRDERS,  AND  COLDHNS 
Bi  Cltde  T.  Morris 


99.  Allowable  Beuing  Pressures. — ^Where  beams,  girder 
walls  or  footings,  the  bearing  area  must  be  made  sufiicieDt  a 

overstiessed.    The  following  table  gives  safe  bearing  values  in  pounds  per  square  inch  for  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  masonry : 


1,  or  columns  rest  on  masonry 
3  that  the  masonry  will  not  be 


PLnl-«lB«  Eoneteu,  1-2-4  mix.. 
nr»t.claBa  Imwatone  muonry. . 
Rnt-claoa  aandotona  masonry.  . 


ra"'ra 


Comnioo  brick  notV,  oemsat  mortar, . . 


100.  Simple  Bearing  Plates. — For  ordinary  loads,  sufficient  bearing  can  usually  be  secured 
by  placing  a  plate  from  }^  to  I  in.  thick  under  the  end  of  the  beam  or  girder,  as  shown  in  Yig. 
102,  The  portion  "a"  of  the  plate  which  projects  beyond  the  edge  of  the  beam,  will  deflect 
upward  under  the  load  so  that  the  pressure  on  the  masonry  will  decrease  from  the  edge  of 
the  beam  outward  as  shown  by  the  shaded  area.  For  steel  plates  with  the  usualmortarbearing, 
the  distance  "a"  beyond  which  there  will  be  little  of  no  pressure  on  the  masonry,  will  not 
exceed  3  or  4  times  the  thickness  of  the  plate.  (This  may  be  readily  calculated  from  the  d*- 
flection  formula,  and  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  masonry.)  Assuming  a  ••  4(  as  the 
effective  projection,  the  maximum  unit 
pressure  on  the  masonry  will  be 

n  which 

R  -  the 

b  =  the  width  of  the  flange  of  &e  beam. 
I  =  the  thickness  of  the  plate. 
I  =  the  length  of  the  bearing. 
If  the  width  of  the  bearing  plate  is  less  than  (6  +  &),  the  denominator  of  equation  (1) 
must  be  reduced  accordingly.     If  the  maidmum  allowable  pressure  on  the  masoniy  is  not 
exceeded,  the  fiber  stress  in  the  steel  plate  will  be  well  within  allowable  limits. 

If  the  length  of  bearing  "I"  is  restricted  and  a  greater  width  than  (6  +  8()  is  necessary, 
stiffening  brackets  must  be  placed  on  the  end  of  the  girder,  or  a  cast-iron  subbase  may  be  used. 
If  the  bearing  plate  is  stiffened,  as  shown  in  Y\g.  103(6),  or  a  cast  base  having  stiffening  webs  is 
nsed,  the  pressure  on  the  masonry  may  be  assumed  to  be  uniform  over  the  entire  bearing 
■reft.  Hie  stiffening  brackets  should  have  enough  rivets  to  carry  the  entire  load  on  the  portions 
<tf  tkfi  bearing  plate  projecting  beyond  the  edges  of  the  flange. 


Pia.  103. 
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Bearing  plates  for  columns  are  calculated  in  aa  exactly  Bimilar  manner  and  may  be  stif- 
fened as  shown  in  Figs.  98  and  103.  The  thicknegB  "t"  in  equation  (1)  may  be  taken  aa  the 
thickness  of  the  base  plate  plus  the  thickness  of  the  shoe  angle.  Bases  for  wooden  colurons 
are  treated  in  Art.  68. 

101.  Cast  Bases. — If  a  csat  base  is  used  (Figs.  103a  and  98a),  the  weak  section  will  be  at 
the  edge  of  the  upper  bearing  plateof  the  casting,  and  the  vertical  webs  and  lower  plate  must  be 
Strong  enough  to  carry  the  load  on  the  projecting  portions  ''a"  (see  Kg.  103a).  Tlie  mudinuin 
extreme  fiber  atreaa  on  the  cast  iron  ahould  not  exceed  about  2GO0  to  3000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  in 
tension,  or  10,000  to  12,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  in  compresBion. 

IlliulntiTe  Prablam. — Duifn  ■  cut-iron  bsae  to  buppocC  the  end  otm  order  wboH  reulim  ]a  IJO,0OOIb.  and 
thclansth  ol  the  bavins  "'"  b  limited  to  12  in.     Aiaume  the  beu-inc  to  be  on  >  coneret«  wall  bftVinsu 
iMariDB  value  of  400  lb,  per  aq.  in. 

Required  beuim  >rek  -  —^  -  3O0  eq.  in. 


Required  width  of  cutinc  - 


IS 


If  »-  13in.,  1  -  flia-.uultbelowloD  the  portion  "a"  will  be, 

(12)<e)(4D0)  -  23,SO01b, 
Tba  momeot  &t  the  edcs  of  Uie  upper  beuinc  plate  nl  the  cutini  will  hi 
U  -  l2S,eOO|(3)  -  8S,400  in. -lb 
The  Hctian  at  Ihii  point  ie  ehown  in  Fie  103(c). 

Auumint  the  metal  to  be  f^  In.  tbiek,  the  tequired  depth  "d"  may 
Tiyd  -  *H  in,,  then  I  -  17.3S.  c  -  l.OS  in,  to  b 


found  by  trial  aa  loUswa. 


(Bfl.iOQlf  1,081 

17.36 
(68.4001(2,93) 


6370  lb,  per  »q,  in.,  teniioi 


!T  or  the  depth  "d"  f^ 


sTso  **^  ""- ''"  "*■ '"  •  <^°"'P'""-'-- 

iU.  BO  the  depth  o[  the  culing  may  be  made  OK  in. 

loa.  Expansion  Bearings. — For  steel    girders  and 

,sses  over  'M  ft.  in   length,   provision  must   be  made 
for  expansion  and  contraction  due  to  changes  in  tem- 
perature.    For  spans  less  than  30  ft.  there  will  usually 
sufficient  play  in  the  anchorages  to  allow  for  the 
movement. 

For  spans  between  30  to  100  ft.,  provision  for  ex- 
,  pansion  should  be  mode  l>y  providing  two  bearing 
plates  at  one  end  of  the  girder,  as  shown  in  Fig.  103(6), 
one  riveted  to  the  girder  and  the  other  one  anchored  to 
the  masonry.  The  anchor  bolt  holes  in  the  upper  plate  which  is  riveted  to  the  girder  should 
beslottedto  provide  for  the  necessary  movement  due  to  temperature  changes.  The  extreme 
movement  will  be  about  1  in.  for  each  80  ft.  of  span.  If  the  bearing  area  exceeds  about  120 
sq.  in.,  the  sliding  surfaces  should  be  planed. 

For  spans  exceeding  100  ft.,  nests  of  turned  rollers  should  be  placed  l>clween  the  bearing 
platea  at  the  movable  end  of  tfic  span.  These  roller  bearings  should  be  so  arranged  that  they 
can  be  readily  cleaned  and  so  that  they  will  not  collect  dirt  and  moisture.  The  bearing  pressim 
on  the  rollers  should  not  exceed  600/J  per  lin.  in.  of  roller,  where  D  =  diameter  of  roller  in  inches. 
Fig.  104  shows  a  design  for  a  roller  bearing. 

iOS.  Binged  Bolsters. — For  spans  exceeding  100  ft.,  hinged  bolsters  should  be  provided 
at  each  end.     These  bolsters  may  be  either  cast  or  built  up  of  plates  and  shapes. 


Fia.  104. 
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The  pin  shoitld  be  turned  and  the  pin  hole  bored  to  a  diameter  not  more  than  >^a  in. 
greater  than  the  diameter  of  the  pin.  The  bearing  area  on  the  [un  (diam,  of  pin  X  thickne« 
of  bearing)  ahould  be  sufficient  so  that  the  unit  pressure  does  not  exceed  24,000  lb.  per  eq.  in., 
and  the  maximum  fiber  stiees  on  the  pin  due  to  bending  should  not  exceed  24,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
The  tmit  shearing  stress  should  not  exceed  10,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  Pig.  104  shows  such  a 
hinged  bolster. 

104.  Anchors. — ^The  ends  of  beams  and  girder 
should  be  anchored  to  their  support  with  bolts  securely 
fastened  into  the  masonry.  Anchor  bolts  for  columns 
should  be  designed  to  redst  1^  times  the  bending 
moment  at  the  base  of  the  column  and  should  engage  a 
sufficent  weight  of  masonry  to  withstand  this  moment  . 
and  also  IH  times  the  calculated  uplift  (if  any)  on  the 
column  due  to  wind.  Such  an  anchorage  is  shown  in 
Fig.  105.  no.  los. 

For  nmple  I-beams  built  into  walls,  the  anchor 
bolts  are  frequently  put  through  the  web  of  the  beam,  or  small  angles  are  riveted  to  the  end  of 
the  web  to  provide  the  necessary  anchorage.    Fig.  lOS  shows  seveml  forms  of  anchor  bolts. 
The  position  of  anchor  bolts  is  also  shown  in  Figs.  OS,  102.  103,  and  104. 
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TENSION  HBHBERS 
By  Clyde  T,  Moaais 

106.  Rods  and  Bars. — The  simplest  form  of  tension  member  is  the  round  or  square  rod 
with  threads  and  nuts  on  the  ends.  Fig.  106  shows  details  of  the  end  connections  of  several 
such  members. 

In  designing  such  a  member  the  required  area  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  total  stress  by 
the  allowable  unit  atress.  The  least  area  of  cross  section  of  the  member  must  be  equal  to  or 
exceed  this  required  area. 


^   JL 


TCorfAuo^iaCR'nentv         /ioA  ^  hailing  batBory 


a0=I-O) 


The  least  sectional  area  of  a  plain  round  rod  with  threads  cut  on  the  ends  will  be  at 
the  root  of  the  threads.  If  the  rod  is  long,  the  ends  should  be  upset,  that  is,  increased  in  diame- 
ter, so  that  the  area  at  the  rout  of  the  threads  will  be  greater  than  the  area  of  the  body  of  tlie  bar ; 
but  if  the  member  is  short,  the  cost  of  upsetting  may  be  greater  than  the  saving  in  material,  in 
which  case  the  bar  may  be  made  of  sufficient  size  for  the  entire  length  to  allow  for  the  cutting 
of  the  threads. 

la  at  the  root  of  threads  are  given  in  the  steel  handbooks 


Tables  of  standard  upsets  and  arei 
(see  alao  Table  15b,  p.  238). 

Plain  loops  for  connection  to  pins  a 
diameter  and  welding  the  end  t 


lade  by  bending  the  rod  around  a  pin  of  the  required 
tin  bar.     Forked  loops  are  also  sometimes  used     The 


lixked  loop  is  welded  to  the  main  bar  and  should  have  a  total  cross  section  through  the  eye  at 
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least  50%  in  excess  of  that  of  the  main  bar.  The  forked  loop  is  not  so  reliable  as  a  plain 
loop  because  it  depends  entirely  upon  the  weld  for  itsconnection.  Tables  of  standard  loop 
bars  are  given  in  the  handbooks  of  the  various  steel  companies. 

Fig.  107  shows  various  end  connections  for  tension  members  composed  of  rods  and  bars. 

106.  Riveted  Tension  Members. — In  riveted  structures  the  tension  members  are  usually 
made  of  rolled  shapes  built  into  forms  which  have  considerable  stiffness.  Although  theoretically 
there  may  be  no  compressive  or  bending  stresses  in  these  members,  the  structure  will  be  stififened 
and  vibrations  considerably  reduced  if  the  tension  members  are  made  of  a  form  capable  of 
resisting  compression. 

Rg.  108  shows  cross  sections  of  various  forms  of  riveted  tension  members.  The  cost  of 
fabrication  of  these  types  will  vary  roughly  with  the  number  of  lines  of  holes  that  have  to  be 
punched  and  the  number  of  lines  of  rivets  that  have  to  be  driven. 


T   hH 


w 


0J 


(d) 


Fza.  108. 
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Single  angles  are  sometimes  used  for  tension  members  of  light  riveted  trusses,  but  this 
practice  is  not  good  as  it  forms  an  unsymmetrical  member  and  eccentric  end  connections  are 
unavoidable. 

Unless  absolutely  necessary,  unsymmetrical  cross  sections  should  not  be  used.  When 
unsymmetrical  sections  are  used,  the  eccentric  moments  should  be  calculated  and  the  resultant 
unit  stresses,  figured  as  shown  in  Sect.  1,  Art.  101,  should  not  exceed  the  allowable  units  specified. 

It  is  impossible  to  so  design  a  riveted  tension  member  that  the  entire  cross  section  of  the 
body  of  the  member  is  available  for  tension  area,  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  punching  holes 
for  the  rivets.  This  of  course  reduces  the  effective  net  area.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
solution  of  a  problem. 

lUttStrative  Problem. — Fig.  100  shows  a  splice  in  a  plate  carnring  tension,  so  designed  that  a  maximum  of  the 
gross  section  of  the  plate  is  available  for  net  tension  area.     Assume  the  following  data: 

Allowed  tension  unit  stress 16,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Allowed  shear  on  rivets 12,000  lb.  i>er  sq.  in. 

Allowed  bearing  on  rivets 24,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Total  stress  to  be  carried 64,000  lb. 

The  number  of  rivets  required  will  in  this  case  be  determined  by  the  bearing  value  of  a  rivet  on  the  12  X  H'in* 

64.000 
plate.     This  is  6750  lb.     The  total  number  of  rivets  required  is  -i^^Tr  ■■  10« 


6760 


^^ 


P  M   _ .    ■    a;  ^"^    a       y — I  '^^  required  net  area  of  the  12  X  ^-in.  plate  at  the  first  line  of  rivets  (Ail),  is 
^S^  I  17^1^^,  I  fl^  -  4.12  sq.  in.     The  available  net  area  on  line  AA  is  (12)(H)  -  (K  + 


H)(H)  "  4.17  sq.  in.     (The  diameter  of  the  hole  is  assumed  to  be  H  u>« 
')L6^3i^4\  larger  than  the  rivet.) 

the  second  line  of  rivets  (BB),  the  stress  in  the  main  plate  has  been  re- 

by  the  portion  carried  by  the  first  rivet,  therefore  the  stress  to  be  carried 

0  (64,000)  ->  57,6001b.     The  required  net  area  of  the  12  X  N-in.  plate 

I     .  ..,.«,,       57.600 


on  the  line  BB  <■  ru 


3.60  sq.   in.     The   available  net  area  -  (12)  (H) 


X^^^^ 
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16.000 
-  2(H  +  H)(^)  -  3.84  sq.  in. 

In  like  manner  the  available  net  section  at  each  line  of  rivets  will  be  foiind 
to  be  in  excess  of  that  required. 
The  splice  plates  must  be  made  thick  enough  so  that  the  net  section  on  the  last  line  of  rivets  DK,  is  sufficient 

to  carry  the  entire  stress  (  —  4.12  sq.  in.).     The  net  width  of  the  splice  plates  at  this  point  is  12  —  (4)  (jPi)  <■  8.5  in. 

4.12 
Therefore  the  required  thickness  of  the  two  splice  plates  is  -j^-r  •-  0.49  in.     Use  two  splice  plates  12  X  K*     Total 

thioknass  •-  0.6  in. 
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The  distance  between  the  suoceseive  rows  of  rivets  must  be  sufficient  so  that  the  net  section  on  a  lie-sag  line, 
•veh  as  DSFOHIJK,  is  greater  than  the  square  section  KD. 

In  members  composed  of  shapes  the  net  section  is  figured  by  considering  the  shape  to  be 
straightened  out  like  a  plate  and  ccdculating  the  net  areas  on  the  various  possible  rupture  sections 
to  find  the  least  net  area.  Fig.  110  shows  two  angles  so  developed  and  the  possible  rupture 
sections. 

In  designing  the  end  connections  of  riveted  tension  members  the  rivets  should  be  so  ai^ 
ranged  that  the  maximum  possible  net  section  is  available  at  the  beginning  of  the  connection 
where  the  stress  is  carried  entirely  by  the  main  section.  This  was  illustrated  in  the  design  of  the 
splice  in  Fig.  109. 

A  riveted  tension  member  in  a  horizontal  or  inclined  position  should  have  sufficient  stiffness 
to  prevent  sagging  between  connections.  The  unit  stresses  in  such  a  member  caused  by  bend- 
ing due  to  its  own  weight,  are  calculated  in  Sect.  1,  Art.  101.  ^  iii^ 

When  a  tension  member  is  composed  of  two  or  more  parallel  ' '    ™    ■    " 

elements  as  shown  in  Fig.  Ill,  these  should  be  connected 
together  throughout  their  length  to  form  a  unit,  similar  to  a 
compression  member.  The  distance  between  such  successive 
stays  should  not  be  great  enough  so  that  the  ratio  of  imsup- 
ported  length  to  least  width  of  the  individual  parts  is  as  great 
as  that  of  the  member  as  a  whole.  rtyvr 


107.     Wooden     Tension     Members. — Wooden     tension   ^  ;^^ 


members  are  not  extensively  used  except  for  the  bottom  chords       skr/^  crs/avjaAr/^ 

of  wooden  trusses.     On  account  of  the  low  shearing  resistance  - 

of  wood  along  the  grain,  the  greatest  difficulty  is  encountered 

in  transmitting  the  stresses  from  the  other  truss  members  to  the  bottom  chord  near  its  end, 

and  in  splicing  the  chord  where  the  span  is  too  great  to  make  it  possible  to  get  the  timbers  in 

full  lengths. 

These  bottom  chords  are  frequently  made  up  of  several  leaves  from  2  to  6  in.  thick  and  8 
to  14  in.  deep.  Due  to  the  necessity  of  notching  into  the  timbers  to  obtain  bearing  for  the  ends 
of  other  members  and  for  splice  plates,  and  to  the  large  number  of  holes  necessary  for  bolting 
the  pieces  together,  the  effective  net  section  cannot  be  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  gross  area 
of  cross  section. 

For  design  of  tension  splices,  see  Art.  119. 

SPLICES  AND  CONNECTIONS— WOODEN  MElfBERS 

By  Henry  D.  Dewell 

108.  Nails. — Wire  nails  are  usually  of  steel,  of  circular  cross  section  without  taper,  and 
with  a  head  and  point.  In  size  they  are  designated  as  8-D  (8  penny),  10-D  (10  penny),  etc., 
and,  in  class,  as  common,  finishing,  casing,  barbed  roofing,  shingle,  fine,  cement  coated,  etc. 

Cut  nails  are  of  steel  or  iron,  with  a  rectangular  cross  section,  and  taper  from  head  to  point, 
the  latter  being  cut  square,  i.e.,  not  pointed.     The  sizes  are  designated  as  for  wire  nails. 

Spikes  designate  the  larger  sizes  of  nails. 

The  sizes  of  nails  and  spikes  are  given  in  Tables  1  to  9  inclusive.  For  quantity  of  nails 
required  in  timber  construction,  see  Table  10. 

Boat  spikes  are  employed  in  heavy  timber  construction.  They  are  made  from  square  bars 
of  steel  or  wrought  iron,  have  a  forged  head  and  a  wedge-shaped  point.  The  common  sizes 
and  weights  are  given  in  Table  11. 

109.  Screws. — Screws  may  be  classified  as  (1)  common  wood  screws j  and  (2)  lag^  or  coach 
screws. 

Wood  screws  have  slotted  heads;  the  shank  is  smooth  for  a  portion  of  its  length  adjacent 
to  the  head,  the  remainder  of  the  length  being  threaded,  and  tapering  to  a  point.    Wood  screws 
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are  usually  of  steel,  but  are  made  also  of  bronse  and  brass.  The  ordinary  wood  screw  has  a 
flat  head,  but  screws  are  also  made  with  round  heads.  Wood,  screws  are  designated  by  gage 
and  length.  Given  the  gage  niunber,  the  diameter  of  the  smooth  shank  may  bo  found  from  the 
formula 

d  «  0.0578  +  0.01316G 

where  d  =  diameter  in  inches,  and  0  »  gage  number  of  screw.  Table  12  gives  the  length  and 
gage  numbers  of  wood  screws,  flat  head,  bright  steel. 

Lag  screws  are  of  heavier  stock  than  the  common  wood  screws  and  have  a  square  head  with- 
out slot.    Table  13  gives  the  sizes,  lengths,  and  weights  of  lag  screws. 

110.  Bolts.— Bolts,  in  timber  construction,  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  (1)  cammonf 
ordinary f  or  machine  holts,  and  (2)  drift  hoUs. 

Machine  hoUs  are  of  steel  or  wrought  iron,  of  circular  cross  section  without  taper,  having  a 
square  head  upset  on  one  end,  and  the  other  end  threaded  to  receive  a  nut.  The  length  of  a 
bolt  is  the  length  from  tmderside  or  inside  of  head  to  end  of  thread.  Nuts  are  usually  square 
imless  otherwise  ordered,  but  hexagonal  nuts  may  be  obtained  where  desired.  Table  14  gives 
the  weights  of  100  machine  bolts  with  square  heads  and  nuts.  Table  15a  gives  the  values  in 
tension  of  bolts  at  various  stresses,  based  on  the  areas  of  the  bolts  at.  the  root  of  thread.  Table 
15&  gives  the  strength  of  round  rods  with  upset  ends. 

111.  Lateral  Resistance  of  Nails,  Screws  and  Bolts. — When  spikes,  screws  and  bolts  aie 
subjected  to  lateral  forces  in  a  timber  joint,  shearing  and  bending  stresses  are  produced  in  the 
spikes,  screws,  or  bolts,  and  the  timber  in  contact  with  the  metal  is  subjected  to  pressure.  In 
timber  construction,  joints  of  thid  nature  are  of  common  occurrence,  and  it  is  necessary  to  have 
safe  working  values  for  such  details.  The  factors  entering  into  a  theoretical  consideration  of 
the  stresses  produced  in  such  a  joint  are  many  and  complex,  and  in  the  determination  of  safe 
working  values,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  results  of  tests. 

In  the  case  of  nails  and  screws  a  theoretical  analysis  of  the  stresses  is  not  practicaL 
Tests^  have  established  fairly  definitely  the  ultimate  strength  and  elastic  limits  of  such  joints. 


Table  1. — ^Wirb  Nails — Common 


Sise 

Length 

Gage 

Diameter 

Approximate 

(inches) 

(number) 

(inches) 

number  t  o  pound 

2d 

1 

15 

0.072 

876 

3d 

IH 

14 

0.083 

568 

4d 

IH 

12H 

0.102 

316 

5d 

1^ 

12H 

0.102 

271 

6d 

2 

UH 

0.115 

181 

7d 

2H 

iiH 

0  115 

161 

8d 

2H 

10>i 

0.124 

106 

lOd 

3 

9 

0.148 

69 

12d 

^H 

9 

0.148 

63 

16d 

3H 

8 

0.165 

49 

20d 

4 

6 

0.203 

31 

30d 

4H 

5 

0.220 

24 

40d 

5 

4 

0.238 

18 

50d 

5H 

3 

0.259 

14 

60d 

6 

2 

0.284 

11 

^  Tests  for  nails:  Walker  and  Cross,  Jour.  Aasn.  Eng.  Soc..  vol.  10,  Dec.  1897;  Darrow  and  Buchanan,  Proc 
Ind.  Eng.  Soc..  1000;  Morgan  and  Marish.  Eng.  Exp.  Sta..  Iowa  State  College,  Bui.  No.  2;  Tests  made  for  Bureau 
of  Buildings.  Portland,  Ore.,  Stiff.  Newa-Ree.,  vol.  79,  No.  19,  Nov.  8,  1917.  also  vol.  79.  No.  26,  Dec.  27,  1917;  alao 
"  The  Timbtrman,"  Portland.  Ore.,  vol.  18.  Na  12.  Oct..  1917;  "Tests  Made  to  Determine  Lateral  ResisUnce  of 
Wire  Nails."  Thomas  R.  C.  Wilaon,  Bng.  NwIUe.,  vol.  75,  No.  8,  Feb.  14,  1917;  Jacoby's  "Structural  Detaila;" 
Dewell's  "Timber  Framing.' 
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Tablb  2. — WiRB  Nails — Finishing 


Siae 

Length 

Qace 

Approximate 

(inohet) 

(number) 

• 

number  to  pound 

2d 

1 

16H 

1351 

3d 

m 

16H 

807 

4d 

IH 

15 

584 

5d 

IK 

15 

600 

6d 

2 

13H 

300 

7d 

2K 

13 

238 

8d 

2H 

12H 

189 

lOd 

3 

llH 

121 

12d 

3H 

llH 

113 

16d 

3H 

11 

90 

20d 

4 

10 

62 

Table  3. — Wire  Nails — Casing 


SiBe 

Length 

Gage 

Approximate 

(inches) 

(number) 

number  to  pound 

2d 

1 

16H 

1010 

3d 

IH 

l^H 

635 

4d 

IH 

14 

473 

5d 

IH 

14 

407 

6d 

2 

12H 

236 

7d 

2H 

12H 

210 

8d 

2H 

iiH 

145 

lOd 

3 

lOH 

94 

12d 

3H 

lOH 

87 

16d 

3H 

10 

71 

20d 

4 

9 

52 

30d 

4H 

9 

46 

40d 

6 

8 

35 

Table  4. — Wibb  Nails — Fine 


Sise 

Length 
(inches) 

Gage 

(number) 

Approximate 
number  to  pound 

2d 
3d 

1 
IH 

16H 
15 

1351 
778 

Table  5. — Wire  Nails — Shingle 


Sise 

Length 
(inches) 

Gage 
(number) 

Approximate 
number  to  pound 

3d 

1 

IH 
IH 

13 

12 

429 
274 
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Table  6. — Wire  Nails — Barbed  Roofing 


Length 

Gage 

Approximate 

(inohes) 

(number) 

number  to  pound 

H 

12 

548 

H 

12 

469 

H 

13 

613 

H 

14 

811 

1 

12 

411 

1 

13 

536 

1 

14 

710 

2 

9 

103 

Table  7. — Wire  Nails — Felt  Roofing  (Galvanized) 


Length 
(inches) 

Gage 
(number) 

Diameter  of 
head  (inches) 

Approximate 
number  to  pound 

H 
1 

12 
12 

H 

215 
198 

Table  8. — Wire  Spikes 


Length 

Diameter 

Approximate 

(inches) 

number  to  pound 

6 

1  gage 

8 

7 

Me  in. 

7 

8 

H    in. 

6 

9 

H    in. 

5 

10 

H    in. 

4 

12 

H    in. 

3 

Table  9. — Cut  Nails 


Sixe 

Length  (inches) 

Sise 

Length  (inches) 

3d 

IH 

12d 

3K 

4d 

IH 

16d 

3H 

5d 

IVa 

20d 

4 

6d 

2 

30d 

4H 

7d 

2>i 

40d 

5 

8d 

2H 

50d 

5H 

lOd 

3 

60d 

6 

Sm.  S~111] 
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Table  10. — Quantitt  op  Nails  Required  for  Timber  Construction 


Siie 
nail 


Naila  in  pounds  for  various  spacing 
of  joists  and  studding 


12 
in. 


16 

in. 


20 
in. 


36 

in. 


48 
in. 


60 
in. 


1000  M.B.M. 

1000  i>cs 

1000  M.B.M. 


100lin.ft.. 
1 
1 


Joists,  frame  biiilding 

Joists,  brick  building 

Bridging,  1X4 

Bridging,  2X4 

Studding 

Studding 

Sheathing,  1X8 

Flooring,  1  X  4 

Flooring.  1X4 

Flooring,  1X6 

Flooring.  1X6 

Planking,  3  X  6,  2  nailings. . 
Planking,  3  X  8.  2  nailings. . 
Planking.  3  X  10,  2  nailings. 
Planking.  3  X  12,  3  nailings. 
Planking,  2  X  6.  2  nailings. . 
Planking.  2  X  10,  2  nailings. 

Finishing 

Base 

Door 

"Window 


20d        2 

SO        16 

14 

20d        1 

2        10 

8 

8d 

•                  .... 

35 

lOd 

•                  .    •   .   • 

50 

20d        ] 

5        12 

lOd 

5          4 

8d        2 

:6        20 

17 

8d        2 

16        22 

lOd       4 

[0        32 

8d        1 

7        13 

11 

lOd       2 

!6        20 

17 

60d 

•                  •   •    •   • 

,    , 

51 

40 

60d 

•                  •    •   ■   • 

,   ^ 

39 

30 

60d 

•                  •   •   •    > 

•  • 

31 

24 

60d 

•                  •    •    ■    • 

,    , 

39 

30 

20d 

51 

42 

27 

21 

20d 

30 

25 

16 

13 

8d 

20 

8X  6d 

1 

8  X  6d 

H 

8  X  6d 

H 

34 
26 
20 
26 

18 
11 


Table  11. — Boat  Spikes — (Wrought  Iron) 


Sise 

Average  number 
1001b. 

Sise 

Average  number 
in  100  lb. 

>i     X3 

1500 

H    X    7 

325 

3H 

1350 

8 

300 

4 

1187 

9 

263 

4H 

1110 

10 

238 

5 

1025 

He  X     6 

300 

5H 

975 

7 

295 

6 

913 

8 

255 

Me  X4 

680 

9 

200 

4H 

650 

10 

180 

5 

615 

>i     X     6 

225 

6H 

605 

7 

188 

6 

588 

8 

168 

H     X5 

470 

9 

150 

6 

400 

10 

138 

12 

120 

- 
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Giwo  numbers 

M 
H 
H 

H 

M 

m 

s 

G 

0 
•0 

•I 
•2 

•a 

•B 

A 

8 

*10 

*10 

*lfl 

'IS 
•20 

•3 

•n 

11 

*!l 

ifi 

•22 

2 

i 

7 

8 
S 

•12 
12 
•12 

•za 

•24 

3 

6 
£ 

0 
•13 

•la 

22 
•34 

4 

B 

a 

J 

6 
10 

iO 

12 

14 

1* 

•20 

•28 

J 

8 

10 
11 

13 

16 

6 

0 

11 

la 

13 

•17 
•17 

10 
10 

13 

14 

19 

0 
13 

20 

13 

14 

16 
18 

22 

•la 

15 

•17 
•17 
30 
•2* 
•34 

IB 

18 
IS 
33 

•38 

•IS 

18 
•17 

20 

•ao 

34 

•IB 

■17 
•18 

•22 
•23 

•1 

•2 
•2 
1 
•2 
•2 

1  SUM  not  uaually  avried  ia 


Leosth 
(Inch*.) 

DiameUr  (inchw) 

M 

K. 

H 

H 

H 

K 

K 

Weight  In  poimda  of 

100  „»w. 

IM 

3.8 

3.9 

5.1 

10.4 

IM 

2.7 

8.0 

l« 

3.1 

4.8 

8.8 

8.7 

13.0 

24.0 

2M 

4  2 

e's 

9  1 

1**3 

27 

2 

39.0 

80.0 

4.8 

7.3 

20  8 

JSl 

8.2 

22.9 

37 

0 

.17 

7« 

4H 

2 

82 

85 

1)2 

s>i 

10.8 

15.0 

30.3 

47 

SO 

0 

73 
77 

100 
107 

07 

137 

U 

.... 

45,5 

72 

0 

107 

IBS 

fil 

7B 

I 

\l] 

180 

.... 

S9,0 

04 

0 

137 

191 

c  t-lll] 
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Table  14. — Machine  Bolts* 


Diameter  (inches)                                                                             1 

H 

He 

H 

He 

H 

H 

K 

H 

1 

Length 
(iDcbes) 

Threads  per  inch 

20 

18 

16 

14 

13 

11 

10 

9 

8 

Weight  in  pounds  of  100  bolts  witt 

1  square  heads  and  nuts 

H 

2.4 

4.4 

6.9 

10.4 

1 

2.8 

4.9 

7.6 

11.5 

16.3 

lyi 

3.1 

5.5 

8.4 

12.5 

17.7 

31.7 

52.2 

IH 

3.4 

6.0 

9.2 

13.6 

19.1 

33.8 

55.3 

83.4 

2 

4.1 

7.1 

10.8 

15.7 

21.8 

38.1 

61.5 

91.8 

129.0 

2H 

4.8 

8.2 

12.3 

17.8 

24.6 

42.4 

67.7 

99.7 

140.1 

3 

5.5 

9.2 

13.8 

19.9 

27.4 

46.7 

73.9 

108.1 

151.1 

3H 

6.2 

10.3 

15.3 

21.8 

29.8 

51.0 

80.1 

116.6 

162.2 

4 

6.0 

11.4 

16.9 

24.0 

32.6 

55.4 

86.3 

125.0 

173.2 

4H 

7.5 

12.4 

18.4 

26.1 

35.4 

59.3 

92.1 

132.9 

182.7 

5 

8.2 

13.5 

19.9 

28.2 

38.1 

63.6 

98.3 

141.3 

193.7 

5H 

8.9 

14.6 

21.5 

30.3 

40.9 

67.9 

104.5 

149.8 

204.8 

6 

9.6 

15.6 

23.0 

32.4 

43.7 

72.3 

110.7 

158.2 

215.8 

«H 

10.3 

16.7 

24.6 

34.5 

46.4 

76.6 

116.9 

166.7 

226.9 

7 

11.0 

17.8 

26.1 

36.6 

49.2 

80.9 

123.1 

175.1 

237.9 

7H 

11.7 

18.9 

27.7 

38.8 

51.9 

85.2 

129.4 

183.6 

248.9 

8 

12.4 

20.0 

29.2 

40.9 

54.7 

89.5 

135.6 

192.0 

260.0 

9 

13.7 

22.1 

32.4 

44.9 

60.0 

97.8 

147.5 

208.8 

281.3 

10 

15.1 

24.3 

35.5 

49.1 

65.5 

106.4 

160.0 

225.2 

303.3 

11 

16.5 

26.4 

38.6 

53.4 

71.0 

115.1 

172.4 

242.2 

325.5 

12 

17.9 

28.6 

41.7 

57.6 

76.5 

123.7 

184.8 

259.1 

347.6 

13 

19.3 

30.7 

44.8 

61.8 

82.0 

132.0 

197.2 

276.0 

369.6 

14 

20.6 

32.9 

47.9 

66.0 

87.6 

140.6 

209.7 

292.9 

391.7 

15 

22.0 

35.1 

51.0 

70.3 

93.1 

149.2 

222.1 

309.8 

413.8 

16 

23.4 

37.2 

54.1 

74.5 

98.6 

157.9 

234.5 

326.7 

435.9 

17 

24.8 

39.4 

57.2 

78.7 

104.1 

166.5 

246.9 

343.6 

458.0 

18 

26.2 

41.5 

60.3 

82.9 

109.7 

175.1 

259.4 

360.5 

480.1 

10 

27.5 

43.7 

63.4 

87.2 

115.2 

183.7 

271.8 

377.5 

502.2 

20 

28.9 

45.8 

66.5 

91.4 

120.7 

192.4 

284.2 

394.4 

524.3 

21 

30.3 

48.0 

69.6 

95.6 

126.2 

201.0 

296.6 

411.3 

546.4 

22 

31.7 

50.2 

72.7 

99.9 

131.7 

209.6 

309.1 

428.2 

568.4 

23 

33.1 

52.3 

75.8 

104.1 

137.3 

218.3 

321.5 

445.1 

590.5 

24 

34.4 

64.5 

78.9 

108.3 

142.8 

226.9 

333.9 

462.0 

612.6 

25 

35.8 

56.6 

82.1 

112.5 

148.3 

235.5 

346.3 

478.9 

634.7 

26 

37.2 

58.8 

85.2 

116.8 

153.8 

244.1 

358.8 

495.8 

656.8 

27 

38.6 

60.9 

88.3 

121.0 

159.4 

252.8 

371.2 

612.7 

678.9 

28 

40.0 

63.1 

91.4 

125.2 

164.9 

261.4 

383.6 

529.7 

701.0 

29 

41.3 

65.3 

94.5 

129.5 

170.4 

270.0 

396.0 

646.6 

723.1 

30 

42.7 

67.4 

97.6 

133.7 

175.9 

278.7 

408.5 

663.5 

745.2 

^8ee  also  table  in  Carnegie  Pocket  Companion. 
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Tablb  15a. — Tensile  Strength  op  Bolts  and  Round  Rods 

WITHOUT  Upset  Ends 

Diameter 

Diameter  of 

Weight  per 

Strength  of  rod 

of  rod 

root  of 

lin.  ft. 

At  12.600  lb. 

At  16.000  lb. 

At  16.000  lb. 

At  20,000  lb. 

thread 

per  sq.  in. 

per  sq.  in. 

per  sq.  in. 

per  sq.  in. 

H 

0.294 

0.376 

848 

1.018 

1.088 

1.360 

He 

0.344 

0.611 

1.160 

1,393 

1.489 

1.860 

>i 

0.400 

0.668 

1,670 

1.884 

2,018 

2,620 

Me 

0.464 

0.846 

2.022 

2,427 

2.690 

3.240 

H 

0.607 

1.043 

2,624 

3.030 

3,230 

4.040 

H 

0.620 

1.502 

3.780 

4,630 

4,830 

6.040 

H 

0.731 

2.044 

6.260 

6.300 

6,720 

8.400 

1 

0.837 

2.670 

6.880 

8.240 

8,800 

11.000 

IH 

0.940 

3.380 

8.670 

10.420 

11,100 

13.880 

IH 

1.006 

4.170 

11.170 

13.420 

14,280 

17.860 

IH 

1.160 

6.060 

13.220 

16.860 

16.900 

21.140 

IH 

1.284 

6.010 

16.190 

19.420 

20,700 

25,900 

IH 

1.389 

7.060 

18.930 

22.720 

24.200 

30.300 

IH 

1.490 

8.180 

21.880 

26,170 

27,900 

34.880 

iJi 

1.616 

9.390 

26,600 

30,720 

32,800 

40,960 

2 

1.712 

10.680 

28.800 

34.660 

36,800 

46.040 

2H 

1.962 

13.620 

37.800 

46.360 

48,400 

60.400 

2H 

2.176 

16.690 

46.460 

66.700 

69,400 

74.300 

2^ 

2.426 

20.200 

67.760 

69.200 

73.800 

92.380 

3 

2.629 

24.030 

67.800 

81,400 

86,900 

108.560 

Table   156.— I 

Strength  op  Round  Rods  with   Ui 

»set  Ends 

Diameter 

Diameter  of 

Weight  per 

Strength  of  rod 

of  rod 

upset 

lin.  ft. 

At  12.600  lb. 

At  16,000  lb. 

At  16.000  lb. 

At  20.000  lb. 

per  sq.  in. 

per  sq.  in. 

per  sq.  in. 

per  sq.  in. 

H 

H 

0.668 

2.463 

2,044 

3.135 

3.920 

He 

K 

0.846 

3.106 

3,727 

3.980 

4.980 

H 

H 

1.043 

3.836 

4,600 

4.910 

6.140 

*H6 

1 

1.262 

4,640 

5,560 

6.940 

7,420 

« 

1 

1.602 

6,620 

6.627 

7.080 

8,840 

*H« 

IH 

1.763 

6,490 

7,790 

8.310 

10,380 

K 

IK 

2.044 

7.616 

9.020 

9,630 

12,020 

*H« 

IK 

2.347 

8,630 

10.340 

11.040 

13,800 

1 

IH 

2.670 

9,816 

11.780 

12,560 

16,700 

1  H 

IH 

3.379 

12,426 

14,900 

16,910 

19,880 

1  H 

IH 

4.173 

16.330 

18,400 

19.650 

24,640 

1  H 

IK 

6.049 

18.660 

22.260 

23.750 

29.700 

1  H 

2 

6.008 

22.080 

26.500 

28.300 

36,340 

1  « 

2K 

7.061 

26.910 

31.090 

33.200 

41,480 

1  H 

2K 

8.178 

30.060 

36.070 

38.500 

48,100 

1  K 

2K 

9.388 

34.600 

41.400 

44.200 

56,220 

2 

2K 

10.680 

39.270 

47.130 

50.300 

62,840 

2  H 

2K 

12.060 

44.320 

53.190 

56.700 

70,940 

2  K 

2% 

13.620 

49,700 

59.680 

63.600 

79,520 

2  H 

3 

16.070 

66,370 

66.450 

70.900 

88,600 

2  H 

3K 

16.690 

61.360 

73.620 

78,500 

98.180 

2  H 

3K 

18.400 

67,600 

81.200 

86.600 

108.240 

2  K 

3K 

20  200 

74,230 

89.080 

95.100 

118.800 

The  safe  working  value  for  common  wire  nails  or  spikes  for  resistance  to  lateral  forces  in 
timber  joints  of  yellow  pine  or  Douglas  fir  may  be  taken  at 

p  -4000d* 
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iriiue  p  —  safe  lateral  resiBtance  of  one  noil,  and  d  —  diameter  of  oail  in  inches. 

The  working  values  for  the  common  sizes  of  nails  in  accordance  with  this  formula  are  given 
in  Table  16. 

Tabu  16. — Safe  Workino  Valitb  fob  Latebal  Rssistancb  or  One  Nail  in  Yellow  Pine 
OB  DouoLAS  Fib 

8U«  of  nul «d....8d....l0d....l2d....lBd,.,.2Od....30il....4Od....Hkl....6Od....BO(l 

8tnD«thiD  pounda 53 M 88 8S 110 lOS IM 336...  SOB 333 3M 

Ail  tests  made  on  nailed  joints  indicate  that  the  strength  of  the.  joint  is  approximately  the 
same  whether  the  noil  be  driven  so  that  the  compreaeion  on  the  timber  is  against  or  across  the 
grain.  The  resistance  of  the  joint  is,  however,  decreased  from  25  to  33;^%  if  the  nails 
are  driven  parallel  to  the  fibera  of  the  timber — for  example,  driving  the  nails  into  the  ends  of  a 
stick  of  timber.  A  joint  in  which  this  condition  exists  is  a  header  joint,  frequentlj'  used  in  light 
joist  construction. 

When  one  piece  of  timber  is  spiked  to  another, 
the  penetration  of  the  nail  into  the  second  timber 
should  not  be  lr.ss  than  one-half  the  length  of  the 
nail,  and  should  preferably  be  in  excess  of  this. 

The  slip  of  a  nailed  joint  occura  at  a  compara- 
tively small  load,  as  may  be  seen  from  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  curve  of  Fig.  112,  which  is  plotted  from 
the  published  results  of  tests  made  by  the  Portland 
Bureau  of  Buildings. 

The  elastic  limit  of  a  nail  in  lateral  resistance 
in  air-dry  long  leaf  yellow  pine  occurs  at  a  value 
of  approximately  C  =  7000  in  the  formula,  p  " 
C(f,  and  at  an  average  slip  of  0.028  in.,  as  found  by  Wilson  in  the  tests  of  tlie  Forest  Service 
(see  reference  in  footnote,  p.  232).  The  Portland  tests  show  higher  values  for  both  elastic 
limit  and  slip  at  elastic  limit. 

113.  Lateral  Reaistance  of  Wood  Screws. — The  lateral  resistance  of  common  wood  screws 
was  investigated  as  thesis  work  by  Kolbirk  and  Bimbaum  at  Cornell  University,*  using  timbera 
of  cypress,  yellow  pine  and  red  oak.    Prom  the  results  of  these  tests,  the  following  formula  for 
the  safe  lateral  resistance  may  be  used  for  yellow  pine  and  Douglas  fir: 
p  -  4375d' 

Table  17  gives  the  safe  worlcing  values  in  terms  of  gage  numbers.  In  giving  these  values 
the  assumption  is  made  that  the  screnr  is  imbedded  in  the  second  or  main  piece  of  timber  ap- 
proximately ^0  the  length  of  the  screw. 


a.  113.— Tvpleal  Iaw).dip  n 
BuTMu  ot  BuildiniK  City 


_  «  of  nsHsd  Joint, 
of  Portland. 


G.<-  o(  .crew 

Diametar 

SafB  Ut<nl  nuiiUnM 

(ioehe.) 

(pound.) 

0.137 

33 

0  189 

0.318 

2S6 

3U 

0  29S 

20 

451 

23 

837 

2* 

0  374 

aa 

O.WO 

TOO 

1  Atwtnot  ol  T««ilU  publithcd  in  ConMll  Civil  Eo«ise«r,  voL  23,  No.  2,  Nov.,  IS13. 
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118.  Lateral  Resistance  of  Lag  Screws. — Two  typical  cases  of  joints  may  be  m 
boards  or  planks  screwed  to  a  timber  block,  and  (2)  a  metal  plate  screwed  to  a  block  o 
The  writer  made  a  series  of  tests  on  both  types  of  joint.^  From  the  results  of  these  U 
also  from  a  theoretical  consideration  of  the  probable  distribution  of  pressures  of  h 
against  timber  and  resultant  bending  moments  in  the  lag  screw,  the  following  value 
screws  in  lateral  shear  and  bending  are  recommended : 

Safe  Lateral  Resistance  of  One  Lag  Screw 

Metal  pUte  laieged  to  timbser ^  X  4yi-in.  lag  screw 10 

Ji  X  5    -in.  lag  screw 12 

Timber  planking  lagged  to  timber H  X  Ayi-va.  lag  screw 9 

H  X  6    -in.  lag  screw IC 

114.  Lateral  Resistance  of  Bolts. — In  a  typical  detail  of  wooden  joint,  such  as  is  ill 
in  Fig.  113,  a  number  of  assumptions  may  be  made  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  bearing 
of  the  bolt  against  the  timber.  Since  as  many  different  bending  moments  will  obta 
sumptions  of  distribution  of  pressure  are  made,  the  resultant  computed  resistance  o 
resist  relative  moment  of  the  timbers  will  vary  accordingly.     Two  assumptions  will  b 

ercd  here:  (1)  a  uniform  distribution  of 
pressures,  and  (2)  triangular  distribi 
bearing  pressures. 

(1)  Uniform  DistribiUian  of  Bearii 
sures. — With  this  assumption,  the  bend 
mcnt  in  the  bolt  will  be 


Pia.  113. — Typical  bolted  joint- 
shear." 


-bolts  in  "double 


M  =  }iP(t'/2  +  «'74) 


where  f  «  thickness  of  splice  pad,  and  f'  =  thickness  of  main  timber.  Under  this  assi 
the  greater  the  thickness  of  side  pieces  V  (see  Fig.  113),  the  larger  diameter  of  bolt  ] 
Table  18  gives  the  resisting  moments  of  one  bolt  in  flexure  at  various  fiber  stresses, 
from  12,000  to  24,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

The  working  values  of  bolts  for  typical  timber  joints,  as  found  by  this  method  are  "^ 
especially  for  joints  with  thick  splice  pads.  Hundreds  of  such  joints  are  giving  service 
the  bolts  are  working  at  more  than  the  ultimate  stresses  as  computed  by  this  method. 

Bolts  are  usually  driven  with  a  tight  fit  in  the  holes  and  when  such  a  condition  e: 
pressure  of  the  bolt  on  the  timber  is  not  uniform  along  the  length  of  bolt,  as  has  been  de 
by  tests,  and  therefore  the  preceding  value  of  bending  moment  on  the  bolt  is  incorrect 


Table  18. — Resisting  Moments  of  Bolts 


Siieof 
bolt 

Section 
modulus 

Fiber  stresses  (pounds  per  square  inch) 

12,000 

16.000 

20.000 

22.500 

4 

H 
H 

1 

IH 

IH 

IH 

IH 

IH 

IH 

VA 

2 

0.0239 

0.0414 

0.0656 

0.0082 

0.140 

0.191 

0.255 

0.331 

0.421 

0.525 

0.646 

0.786 

285 
495 
785 
1180 
1680 
2290 
3060 
3970 
5050 
0300 
7750 
9420 

380 

660 

1.050 

1.570 

2.240 

3.055 

4.080 

5.295 

6.735 

8.400 

10.335 

12.560 

480 

830 

1.310 

1.960 

2.800 

3.820 

5,100 

6,620 

8,420 

10.500 

12,920 

15,700 

540 

930 

1.475 

2.205 

3.150 

4.300 

5.735 

7,445 

9.470 

11.810 

14,535 

17.660 

] 
] 

1 

1  Bng,  Newa,  voL  76,  No.  3,  July  20;  No.  4,  July  27,  and  No.  17,  Oct.  26.  1916. 
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Hie  following  method  is  proposed  aa  offering  a  satisfactory  method  of  computing  the 
■trengUi  of  such  bolt  joints: 

(2)  Trianffular  Dittribatum  of  Bearing  Frwrure  on  BolU. — The  aaaumptiona  of  this  article 
tre  illustrated  in  Fig.  1 14  and  are  the  lesult  of  a  study  of  a  aeries  of  tests  of  bolted  joiata  made 
by  the  writer.'  ^u  theory  of  bearing  preasurea  may  be  stated  thus:  It  ia  assumed  that  the  dis- 
tribution of  ktad  on  the  bolt  ia  triangular  in  shape;  tbat  the  unit  pressure  (pounds  per  linear 
inch  of  btdt)  m  &  nuurimum  at  the  contact  faces  of  the  timbers,  in  amount  equal  to  the  strength 
of  the  timber  in  bearing,'  and  of  approximately  the  distribution  for  the  typical  ease,  aa  ehoira 
in  Fig.  114,  It  ia  also  assumed  that  in  the  joint  of  Fig.  114,  there  is  a  definite  minimum  length 
"m,"  Rich  that  the  moment  resulting  from  the  load  on  this  length  of  bolt  will  just  equal  the 
ftexural  strength  of  the  bolt.  Further,  it  is  assumed  that  in  joints  where  the  thickness  of  side 
limber  is  less  than  the  limiting  value  "m"  the  pressure  distribution  diagram,  while  maintaining 
the  general  triangular  shape,  is  modified  in  respect  to  the  relative  dimensions  "a"  and  "6" 
(ng.  114}  within  the  limits  a  =•  o  and  a  ~  t'/3,  and  that  the  ratio  a/t'  remans  such  that  the 
resulting  bending  moment  in  the  bolt  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  flexural  strength  of  the 
bolt  as  the  maximum  intensity  of  pressure  on  the  timber  bears  to  the  unit  strength  of  the  tim- 
ber in  compression.  The  above  theory  assumes  that  the  ratio  of  thickness  of  timber  to  diam- 
eter of  bolts  is  comparatively  large.     As  the  ratio  of  diameter  of  bolt  to  thickness  of  splice 


^> 


n 


kp>J 


pad  increases,  the  pressure  distribution  diagram  on  the  length  of  bolt  within  the  splice  pad  Is 
assumed  to  change  from  a  triangular  shape  (Fig.  114)  through  a  trapesoidal  shape  (Fig.  IIJS) 
tintil  the  limiting  case  is  reached,  with  a  short  thick  bolt  of  imiform  distribution  of  pressure 
dosg  the  length  of  bolt  (Fig.  116). 

For  the  case  illustrated  in  Fig.  114  there  are  two  equal  maximum  bending  moments  in  the 
bolt,  occurring  at  points  of  zero  shear.  With  the  assumption  that  beyond  a  minimum  value  of 
C  or  width  of  splice  pad,  the  strength  of  joint  is  independent  of  the  length  of  bolt,  the  length, 
fOT  which  the  strength  of  the  bolt  in  flexure  is  equal  to  the  safe  load  on  the  bolt  as  determined 
tiom  the  compression  on  the  timber,  may  be  determined  by  equating  the  bending  moment  re- 
•ulting  from  such  load  to  the  resisting  moment  of  the  bolt. 

W  =  fp.«  P.  =  E^ 


•-a" 
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where  M  =  bending  moment  on  bolt  in  inch  pounds. 

p  ^  iiiaxirnum  allowable  unit  bearing  stress  of  bolt  against  timber. 

/  =  rnaximmn  allowable  flexural  unit  stress  in  bolt. 

f  —  thickness  of  splice  pod. 

d  =  diameter  of  bolt  in  inches. 

m  =  length  of  portion  of  bolt  on  which  pressure  exists. 
Using  the  same  notation,  when  m  ia  less  than  (',  the  theory  assumes  that  the  ratio  of  the 
dimensions  a  and  b  changes,  within  the  limits  a  =  o  and  a  •■  t'/3,  to  the  end  that  the  greatest 
strength  of  joint  is  obtained  with  the 'provision  that  the  capacity  of  the  bolt  in  bending  and  the 
timber  in  compression  is  maintuned  simultaneously.  For  these  cases  the  bending  moment 
may  be  expressed  by  the  general  formula  M  =  CI'',  and  the  total  load  on  the  joint  by  the 
general  formula  P  —  Kt'.  In  these  formulas,  M  =  moment  on  bolt  in  inch  pounds,  f  —  width 
of  splice  pad  in  inches,  and  C  and  K  are  factors  to  be  obtained  from  Diagram  1. 

Table  19  shows  the  relation  of  C  and  K  to  varying  ratios  of  a/t;  for  a  bolt  of  1-in.  diameter, 
for  the  case  of  a  triangular  pressure  diagram. 

Tablb  19 
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Magram  1  shows  the  above  variation  of  C  and  K  with  the  ratios  a/t',  for  a  1-in  bolt.  By 
means  of  this  diagram,  the  safe  strength  of  a  bolt  in  double  shear  for  any  thickncsB  of  splice  pad 
may  be  found.  The  diagram  is  based  on  the  values,  p  =  1300  lb.  pt^r  sq.  in.  fur  the  safe  pres- 
sure in  end  bearing  of  the  diametral  section  of  the  bolt  in  timber,  and  /  =  16,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
for  bolts. 


bolts. 


.  >pU« 


■«iiiom>Dtof>H-ii 


rom  Table  IS  tbe 

t  >  boll  of  l-ln.  dknuUti  tlia  •qnlTtltnt  m 
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From  the  eqiution  M  -  Cf.  C  -  ^^  -  133.3. 

Ent«riactliedikcni°i'<>vertio*llinsthti>uifa  the  point  on  tlwduh  and  dot  "C'carvt  forth*  valutC  >  133.3, 
intsTBcta  the(ullline"A:"  ourvekCk  point  civini  K  •■  SlOlb.  Kemembenog  that  thii  v»lue  ia  for  ths  eaae  of  a 
l-io.  bolV  the  lafo  load  for  ■  H-ia-  bolt  is 

P  -  I  Kf  -  (g)(ai0>(3)  -  3130  lb. 

For  the  cases  in  which  the  pleasure  distribution  od  the  bolt  is  trapezoid&l,  aa  in  Fig.  116, 
Table  20  gives  the  values  of  C  and  K,  in  the  Formulas  M  =  C(i')'  and  P  -  Kt',  respectively,  for 
various  ratios  of  the  mioimum  unit  pressure  to  the  maximum  unit  pressures,  all  for  a  bolt  of 
1-in.  diameter. 

Table  20 


O    a.Fl    LOA 

»„ 

DlAQRAM    2. 

A  Bolted  Joist— Bolt  ib 

"D 

™ 

Sbba 

B."       DlAO»A«D 

3600 

\zoo 

:^ 

1 

1 
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= 

:= 

= 

= 

n 

1000 

- 

b. 
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i 

1 

1 

^ 

i 

1600  1 
16OT 

5; 

ii. 

N 

?!       --i 

1400 

600 
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y 

^ 

r    T  Llllini, 

T 

raw 

'Hir> 

a» 

_ 

Oao         060  040,         0£0  0 

Viiluea  <7f-g 

Diagram  2  gives  the  curves  of  theae  formulas  for  the  trapezoidal  dbtribution  of  pressure 
for  a  bolt  1  in.  in  diameter.     These  curves  are  to  be  used  exactly  aa  those  of  Diagram  1. 

OiBtliBtlTa  Problom. — Civen  ■  jaint  of  yellow  pine  timber  with  5>i-in.  center,  and  two  2>i-in.  apliced  padi, 
boJlad  with  Ihi-ia.  bolta.     What  ia  the  lafe  atrenath  of  one  bolt  in  lateral  reaiitaneer 

Prom  Tabla  18,  the  aafe  reuatios  momont  of  a  IH-in.  bolt  at  16,000  Ib.  per  aq.  In.  ii  fi296  Id. -lb.  To  enter 
DiaciBin  3,  which  it  diawn  (or  >  1-in.  bolt,  th»  raUu  of  ues  mu«t  be  dividsd  by  IH-    The  equirklwit  moment  It 
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Stas  X  K  -  3530.  Ftdiq  the  equktion  If  -  C(n'.  C  -  ^^  ~  MS.  From  Diacmm  2  tlia  Tklua  of  >:  in  tho 
curve  P  -  XC,  oomapondiiv  to  (7  -  US,  ia  HUM  lb.  Thii  Talue  ia  for  a  l-in.  bolt.  Ttaeratore,  tba  ufe  loul  tor  ■ 
IK-in.  bolt  ii 

p  -  (i80o)(2M)(iM)  -  seaaib. 
The  values  of  Tuble  21  have  been  woriced  from  the  preceeding  theory  by  means  of 
Diagmms  1  and  2. 

Table  21. — Valti2  or  Onb  Bolt  in  Doublb  Shbab 


TbickntM  (id*  timbcn  (i 

Hoke.) 

1 

Bolt 

2                1                3                1                .                1                »                1                .                  1 

ThickoBM  CTotet  timben. 

inche*) 

* 

a 

8 

10 

12 

H 

1060 

1205 

1465 

1465 

1465 

H 

1440 

1685 

1990 

2100 

2475 

2S45 

2850 

■        2480 

3700 

IM 

3120 

3235 

3680 

4025 

m 

391S 

3940 

4240 

4080 

S170 

IM 

S4I5 

M70 

IH 

5800 

5670 

B790 

6245 

0700 

lilfatbi  tb«  Tkluea  of 
iteel  puis*  u<  btdt«d 


^^^^p  Beuing  on  wood,  nveritce  oa  diami 

Batu  in  SinOe  Sluar.—ThB  ufn  vkli 
Fto    117-  b»lf  the  vJu«  of  Table  21. 

O.Q.        CXt-  BoUt  Bearing  Acrmt  the  Oram  ttf  Ti 

iron  wuher.  aarou  the  srain  of  the  timber,  t 

Tabl€  21. 
Uttai  PIol«  BcUtd  to  Timbtr.— The  valuM  of  Tabl. 
to  timber:  in  other  worda.  a  ateel  fiih  plate  toint.  pro' 
loada  aa  detenoineil  by  bearing  of  tfae  plal« 

lis.  Resistance  to  With- 
drawal of  Hails,  Spikes,  Screws, 
and  Drift  Bolts.— The  resistance 
<^  nails,  spikes,  screws  and  drift 
bolts  to  withdrawal  from  timber 
is  a  function  of  the  surface  area 
of  contact  between  metal  and 
timber,  and  the  unit  resistance 
to  withdrawal.  Ex 
algebraically, 

P  -  AC  _ 

in  which  ' '"'  ""'    ''"''  """  '"""■"  "■"'"="• 

P  =  total  pounds  required  to  move  the  spike,  screw,  or  drift  bi>lt. 
A  =  surface  of  contact  between  metal  and  wood. 
C  =  unit  resistance  to  withdrawal. 

The  value  of  C  depends  upon  the  kind,  quality,  and  condition  of 
timber,  condition  of  surface  of  nail,  screw,  or  drift  bolt,  size  of  hole  in 
which  nail,  screw,  or  Ixilt  may  have  licen  driven  or  screwed,  and  direc- 
tion of  fibers  of  timber  with  reference  to  Icnuth  of  nail,  spike,  screw,  or 
"  drift  bolt.  For  practical  purposes,  C  is  a  quantity  dctennined  solely  by 
experiment.  Ultimate  values  for  C  tor  wire  and  cut  nails,  boat  spikes, 
and  drift  bolts  are  pven  in  Table  22.    These  values  are  taken  from  a  study  o 
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t«Bta  tint  have  been  m&de.    The  v&luea  for  reeistance  to  withdrawal  a»  found  by  the  testa 
vary  so  widely  that,  for  eafe  working  valuee,  a  safety  factor  of  four  should  be 

116.  Wftshen. — For  the  more  oommon  timbeis  emirioyed  in  building  c< 
atnietion,  the  resistance  to  oruahing  across  the  grain  of  the  timber  is  much 
smaller  than  tesistanoe  to  end  crushing.  For  this  reason  it  is  necessary  to 
use  wBsfaen  under  heads  and  nuts  of  bolts  in  timber  construction  to  prevent  ^^^^m 
the  nuts  and  head  from  crushing  into  the  timber  when  the  ciJ^Sir'M^ 
nuts  aie  tightened,  and  also  when  the  bolts  take  their  assumed  ■  s  d  ■  t  ■  >  1 
stresses.  "^- 

There  are  fire  ^n>^  of  washeis  used  in  timber  oonstruotion:  (1)  cast-iron 
O.O.  washers,  (2)  cast-iron  ribbed  washeis,  (3)  malleable  iron  washers,  (4) 
circular  pressed  steel  washers,  and  (6}  square  plate  washers. 

m^ilttcmui^"  Table    22. — Ui/niiATB   RnstSTANce  to  Withdrawai.  or  Wnn  and  Cot 
Nails,  Wood  Scbbwb,  Lao  Scrbws,  Boat  Sfikbs  and  Dbiit  Bouts 

(All  Qiundtia  Erproued  in  Pounds  per  Sqiure  Inota  of  CanUct  Bet<r«ii  MeUl  and  limtMr) 


pine 

DousIm 

fir 

WhiM 
pin. 

Whin 

OAk 

RMlwood 

fN,.  ™t.. 

WW 
300 

2B0 
liOO 

soo 

370 

400 

BOO 

300 

ISOO 
370 

300 
27B 

lOD 

900 

200 

120 

1100 

MIO 
800 
3200 

1000 
750 

300 
ZOO 
SOO 

Bortwik..' 

Driltbolt** 

H"] 


*  EdsB  of  punt  acnu  gruD  of  ttmber- 

■  DrirCD  is  holes  H(  to  H  >°-  1m*  '"  dikmet«  than  drift  bolt. 

For  cases  in  which  the  aids  of  bolt  is  inclined  to  the  bearing  surface  of  the  timber,  bevelled  castr 
ima  washers  may  be  employed  (see  Fig.  122  and  Table  28).  The  five  types  of  waahere  men- 
ticmed  are  illustrated  in  Figs.  117  to  121  inclusive  and  Tables  23 
to  37  inclusive  give  detailed  dimensions. 

In  the  case  of  bolts  acting  wholly  in  tension  there  can  be  n 
question  of  the  necessity  of  washers,  Washera  should  be  properly 
designed,  both  for  strength  and  stiffness,  and  of  proper  size  ti 
limit  the  bearing  pressure  on  the  limber  to  the  safe  working  value. 
For  Douglas  fir  or  yellow  pine  either  the  square  plate  washers, 
ribbed  castr-iron,  or  cast-iron  O.G.  washers  of  equivalent  area 
dxNild  be  used.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
malleable  washer,  the  full  area  of  the  base  of  washer  ta  not  available 
Iw  bearing.  For  example,  the  ^-in.  malleable  washer  has  an 
letual  bearing  area  of  about  4  sq.  in.,  or  an  actual  efficiency  of 
^lpn>ximately  00%  of  its  nominal  area.  Even  the  cast-iron  O.G. 
wiabein  of  Table  23  stress  the  timber  to  approximately  750  lb.  pur  __ 

•q.in.,  for  a  unit  stn;ss  of  16.0001b.  persq.  in,  in  the  rod. 

When  the  bolt  acts  wholly  in  shear  and  bending,  smaller  wa»hcrB,  such  as  the  malleable 
nAsiB,  are  permissible,  though  not  necessarily  advisable.  In  such  instances  it  is  often  practi- 
mIj  eotain  that  the  timber  will  shrink,  and  that  the  washers  will  never  be  tightened,  and  for 
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this  reason  the  use  of  malleable  washers  may  be  justified,  in  order  to  save  expense.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  there  is  a  chance  that  some  maintenance  work  may  be  coimted  upon  in  the 
shape  of  washer  tightening,  good  construction  will  prescribe  either  a  special  cast-iron  washer 
or  a  square  plate  washer,  sufficient  in  size  to  meet  the  capacity  of  the  bolt  in  tension. 

In  order  to  avoid  special  washers,  malleable  washers  of  larger  size  than  the  nominal  sise  for 
the  bolt  used  are  sometimes  specified.  Such  a  procedure  is  unwise  for  two  reasons:  (1)  the 
holes  in  the  larger  washer  are  of  such  diameter  with  respect  to  the  diameter  of  the  head  and  nut 
of  the  bolt,  that  a  poor  bearing  between  head  or  nut  and  washer  results;  and  (2)  the  carpenter 
will  invariably  put  stock  sizes  of  washers  and  bolts  together  if  there  is  a  chance  to  do  so. 

The  circular  cut  or  pressed  steel  washer  should  never  be  used  in  timber  construction,  except 
between  metal  and  metal. 

The  selection  of  a  washer  as  between  a  special  size  O.G.,  ribbed  cast-iron,  or  a  square  steel 
plate  washer,  will  depend  on  the  relative  prices  of  cast  iron  and  steel,  availability  of  foundry  and 
steel  shops,  and  size  of  jobs.  When  large  size  washers  arc  required  and  the  job  is  a  small  one, 
the  square  plate  washer  will  usually  be  found  cheapest. 

No  square  plate  washer  should  have  a  thickness  less  than  one-half  the  diameter  of  bolt. 
A  good  rule  is  to  add  Ke  u^*  ^  the  thickness  thus  found. 

When  the  center  line  of  bolt  or  rod  is  not  normal  to  the  bearing  face  of  the  timber,  the 
timber  must  be  notched,  or  a  bevelled  washer  used.    If  the  section  of  timber  is  ample,  a  notch 

Table  23. — Washers — O.G.  Cast-iron 


Sise  of  bolt  (inches) 

Weight  per   iOO  lb. 

Diameter  (inches) 

Thicknoas   (inches) 

Area  (square  inches) 

>i 

35 

2H 

H 

3.78 

W 

75 

3 

H 

6.76 

>i 

100 

3M 

^ 

7.86 

H 

145 

3>» 

>H6 

9.02 

1 

185 

4 

u 

11.79 

IH 

285 

4>i 

IH 

14.91 

IH 

375 

5 

m 

18.41 

IH 

600 

6 

IH 

20.60 

Table  24. — Washers — Cast-Iron  Ribbed 

(See  Fig.  118) 


Sixe  bolt 

Sixe  upset 

a 

b 

c 

d 

h 

t 

Shape 
base 

No. 
ribs 

Weight 

H 

Not  upset 

H 

l^ie 

H 

3>^ 

n 

H 

C 

6 

0.56 

^i 

Not  upset 

U 

m 

Ms 

4 

1 

H 

C 

6 

1.10 

H 

Not  upset 

1 

2>i 

He 

4M 

IH 

>i 

C 

6 

1.80 

H       ' 

1 

IH 

2H 

H 

5K 

lU 

}i 

C 

6 

2.79 

^He 

IM 

m 

2H 

Va 

6^6 

Ih'e 

>i 

C 

6 

3.29 

H 

m 

m 

3 

Ke 

6H 

iHe 

He 

C 

7 

5  30 

1 

IH 

m 

m 

Me 

7 

iHe 

He 

C 

7 

6.34 

IH 

IH 

IH 

3M 

H 

VA 

l»Hs 

H 

C 

7 

9.04 

IH 

m 

ly* 

SH 

H 

^H 

l^Me 

H 

C 

7 

11.30 

IH 

iM 

m 

4 

H 

9H 

2>i 

H 

C 

7 

13.59 

iHe 

IK 

2 

w 

Ke 

10 

2H 

He 

C 

8 

18.66 

m 

2 

2M 

4H 

Ke 

10^8' 

2K« 

He 

C 

8 

20.39 

IH 

2>^ 

2Vi 

494 

H 

IIH 

2H 

H 

C 

8 

25.99 

IH 

2>i 

2?H 

5>^ 

>2 

12>^ 

2^i 

H 

C 

8 

30.62 

IH 

2H 

2\i 

5H 

H 

UK 

4K 

H 

Sq. 

8 

48.23 

2 

2M 

2H 

5$i 

H 

12 

5H  • 

H 

Sq. 

8 

69.32 
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is  the  cheapest  detail.  The  pressure  of  the  washer  against  the  timber  is  then  inclined  to  the 
direction  of  fibers,  and,  consequently,  a  higher  unit  bearing  pressure  may  be  used,  in  accordance 
with  the  formula  and  values  of  Art.  118. 

For  the  larger  size  of  bolts  and  rods,  notching  the  timber  sufficiently  to  provide  the  required 
area  for  bearing  may  cut  the  stick  beyond  the  safe  limit.  In  such  a  case,  either  a  combination 
of  a  flat  washer  with  a  smaller  cast-iron  bevelled  washer  may  be  used,  or  a  special  cast-iron 
bevelled  washer  may  be  designed.  The  latter  solution  is  much  the  better  of  the  two.  If  this 
washer  be  made  square  or  rectangular,  the  component  of  the  stress  in  the  rod  parallel  to  the  face 
of  the  timber  may  be  taken  care  of  by  setting  the  washer  into  the  timber.  In  the  former  case, 
this  component  will  produce  bending  in  the  rod  or  bolt. 


Table  25. — Washers — Malleable  Iron 


Sise  of  bolt  (inchM) 

Weight  per  100  washers 

Diameter  (inches) 

Thickneas  (inches) 

H 

15 

2H 

K 

H 

22 

2H 

Me 

H 

33 

3 

He 

n 

50 

3H 

He 

I 

68 

4 

H 

IH 

87 

4H 

H 

IK 

150 

5 

H 

IH 

190 

6 

H 

2 

420 

7H 

H 

Table  26. — Washers — Wrought-iron 


Size  of  bolt  (inches) 

No.  in  too  lb. 

Diameter 
(Inches) 

Sise  of  hole 
(inches) 

Ga«e 

Thickness 
(inches) 

Hs 

39.400 

Ms 

>i 

18 

0.06 

M 

15.600 

H 

He 

«            16 

0.063 

Me 

11.250 

H 

H 

16 

0.063 

H 

6.800 

1 

He 

14 

0.078 

He 

4.300 

IH 

H 

14 

0.078 

H 

2.600 

IH 

Hi 

12 

0.126 

He 

2.250 

m 

H 

12 

0.125 

H 

1.300 

IH 

^He 

10 

0.125 

H 

970 

2 

*He 

9 

0.156 

H 

828 

2>i 

»He 

8 

0.172 

1 

600 

2H 

IHe 

8 

0.172 

IH 

500 

2M 

l>i 

8 

0.172 

iVi 

384 

3 

IM 

8 

0.172 

m 

288 

3H 

IH 

7 

0.189 

IH 

267 

3>^ 

IH 

7 

0.189 

IH 

230 

3K 

IH 

7 

0,189 

IH 

206 

4 

IH 

7 

0.189 

IH 

182 

4K 

2 

7 

0.189 

2 

168 

4H 

2H 

7 

0.189 

2H 

122 

4K 

2H 

5 

0.219 

2H 

106 

6 

2M 

4 

0.234 
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Table  27. — Washers — Square  Steel  Plate 

Unit  BearioK  Pressure — 360  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
Unit  Tension  in  Bolt  or  Rod — 16,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 


Diameter  of  bolt  or  rod 

Diameter  of  upset 

Side  of  square  washer 

Thickness  of  washer 

H 

Not  upset 

3K 

H 

• 

H 

Not  upset 

4 

H% 

H 

Not  upset 

4H 

H 

H 

1  in. 

4H 

He 

*M« 

IH 

5 

H 

H 

IH 

6H 

^He 

1 

IH 

6H 

« 

IH 

IH 

7 

^fie 

IH 

IH 

7H 

H 

IH 

IH 

8H 

*Me 

IH 

2 

9H 

iHe 

Table  28. — Washers — Cast-iron  Beveled 


Sise  rod 

a 

h 

c 

d 

< 

e 

M 

H 

3>i 

iH 

4 

H 

H 

yi 

1 

4H 

2 

4H 

H 

1 

1 

IH 

4H 

2H 

6H 

>^ 

IH 

IH 

IH 

6H 

2H 

6 

1 

IH 

IH 

IH 

6H 

2H 

o>i 

1 

IH 

117.  Resistance  of  Timber  to  Pressure  from  a  Cylindrical  Metal  Pin. — When  a  pin, 
bolt,  etc.  of  circular  cross-section  bears  against  the  ends  of  the  fibers,  the  load  on  the  pin  is 
resisted  by  pressure  of  the  timber  against  the  metal,  and  such  differential  pressures  are  always 
normal  to  the  surface  of  the  pin.  The  differential  pressures  may  be  supposed  to  be  replaced,  for 
practical  purposes,  by  two  resultant  reactions,  one  parallel  and  the  other  perpendicular  to  the 
line  of  action  of  the  applied  force.  The  second  of  these  resultant  reactions  tends  to  split  the 
timber,  since  it  produces  tension  across  the  fibers  of  the  timber.  Consequently,  for  the  case  in 
hand,  the  usual  permissible  unit  bearing  pressure  against  the  ends  of  the  fibers  must  be  reduced. 
Also  the  particular  detail  must  be  investigated  to  make  sure  that  the  tension  across  the  fibers 
due  to  the  cross  pressure  is  within  the  safe  unit  stress  for  the  timber  in  question. 

Tests  and  theoretical  considerations  indicate  that  for  a  round  pin  or  bolt  bearing  against  the 
ends  of  timber,  the  safe  average  unit  bearing  pressure  to  be  applied  to  the  diametral  plane  of  the 
pin  may  be  taken  at  %  the  usual  allowable  compn^^sion  against  the  ends  of  timber.  The  resul- 
tant secondary  pressure  across  the  fibers  may  be  taken  at  )^o  the  applied  load.  When  the  direc- 
tion of  the  applied  load  is  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  fibers,  the  safe  average  diametral 
pressure  may  be  taken  at  ^{q  of  the  permissible  unit  compression  across  the  fibers. 

For  the  case  of  pins  and  bolts  in  tight  fitting  holes  in  dense  Southern  pine  and  Douglas 
fir,  the  values  of  1300  lb.  i>er  sq.  in.  for  end  bearing  and  800  lb.  per  sq.  in.  in  cross  bearing  may 
be  used. 

niostrative  Problem. — What  is  the  safe  load  on  a  l>4-in.  bolt,  bearinn  asaingt  the  enda  of  the  fibers  of  a  6  X 
6-in.  block  of  Douglas  fir,  and  what  is  the  force  tending  to  tuplit  the  block  of  timber? 

The  safe  load  is  IH  X  6  X  1300  =  1950  in.-lb.     The  force  tending  to  nplit  the  timber  is  10r)0  X  0.1  -  195  lb. 

118.  Compression  on  Surfaces  Inclined  to  the  Direction  of  Fibers. — The  allowable  in- 
tensity of  pressure  on  timber,  when  the  direction  of  pressure  is  neither  parallel  nor  perpendicular 
to  the  direction  of  fibers,  was  investigated  by  Prof.  M.  A.  Howe  on  specimens  of  yellow  pine, 
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On  the  btws  of  theae  tests,  Prof.  Howe  recom- 


whit«  pine,  cypreas,  white  oak,  and  radwoad.> 
mends  the  fonnuU: 

r  -  3  +  [p 

r  -  allowable  normal  unit  stress  on  inclined  surface. 
p  —  allowable  unit  stress  against  ends  of  fiben. 
q  -  allowable  unit  strees  normal  to  direction  of  fibera. 
Using  the  same  notation,  Pnrf.  Jacoby  in  "Structural  Details"  develops  the  formula: 
r  ~  p  sin'  e  +  5  cos'  B. 

Mr.  Russell  Simpson  of  the  TTrnversity  of  California,  has  recently  made  a  series  of  tests, 
as  the«B  work,  on  the  bearing  values  for  inclined  surfaces  of  Douglas  fir  and  California  white 
pine.  He  finds  that  Jacoby's  formula  gives  results  closely  approximating  the  test  values  at 
the  elastic  limit,  wbHo  Howe's  formula  holds  for  a  constant  indentation  of  0.03  in.  Diagram 
3  gives  the  curves  of  the  formulas  of  Howe  and  Jacoby  for  values  of  p  =  ISOO  lb.  per  sq.  %., 
q  =  3S0  lb.  per  aq.  in.;  and  p  =  1600  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  t;  '^  300  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Woriung  values  for  actual  design  of  timber  joints  involving  bearing  on  surfaces  inclined 
to  the  direction  of  fibers  should  be  baaed  on  the  elastic  limit.  The  full  line  curves  of  Jacob;''s 
formula  are  therefore  recommended  tor  design. 

Duoitui  3. 

DiAORAU  POR  Sate  BKAsiNa  Prebsttse  on  Timber  Subpacbb  Ikcuned  to  Duuicnoir 

OF  FmER. 
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119.  Tension  Splices. — The  tension  splice  in  timber  building  construction  occurs  usually  in 
the  lower  chord  of  a  roof  truss.  This  detail  is  probably  the  most  troublesome  to  design  and 
frame  efficiently  of  all  timber  joints.  A  detail  that  is  efficient  on  paper  is  often  very  unsatis- 
factory when  viewed  in  the  field.  Any  detail  that  depends  for  its  action  on  the  simultaneous 
bearing  of  more  than  two  contact  faces  is  to  be  avoided  if  possible,  although  it  is  often  impracti* 
cable  to  so  limit  the  design.  Again,  that  detail  which  is  so  designed  that  the  bearing  faces  of 
splicing  members  and  the  bearing  faces  of  the  spliced  or  main  timbers  may  be  pulled  together  in 
the  field  after  the  joint  is  framed,  has  a  very  decided  advantage  over  any  other  type  of  tension 
splice.  The  ideal  splice,  just  described,  will  be  found  to  give  a  low  efficiency  when  measured  in 
terms  of  effective  area  of  main  timbers  for  resisting  tension.  However,  in  many  cases,  such  in- 
efficiency may  well  be  allowed,  in  order  to  secure  certain  definite  action  of  splice  joint.  Impor- 
taoce  of  the  connection,  cost  of  materials,  quality  of  workmanship  to  be  anticipated,  possibility 
of  only  occasional  or  no  i:ispcction  after  completion,  are  all  factors  that  should  be  carefully 
considered  before  deciding  upon  the  particular  type  of  tension  splice  to  be  adopted. 

■  Aw.  JVww.  Till,  es,   No.  5.  and  vol.  68,   No.   10. 
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The  following  types  of  tension  splices  will  be  considered  and  a  detail  joint  of  each  type  de- 
veloped for  a  t3rpical  example: 

(1)  Bolted  wooden  fish  plate  Rplice,  (2)  Modified  wooden  fiah  plate  splice,  (3)  Bblted  steel  fish  plate 
splice.  (4)  Tabled  fiah  plate  splice,  (5)  Steel  tabled  fish  plate  splice,  (6)  Tenon  bar  splice*  and  (7)  Shear  pin 
splice. 

It  will  be  assumed  that  a  6  X  8-in.  Douglas  fir  stick  must  be  spliced  to  safely  stand  a  total 
stress  of  40,000  lb.  Specifications  of  steel  structures  often  call  for  the  detail  of  splice  to  be  of 
sufficient  strength  to  develop  the  strength  of  the  members.  The  same  specification  may  be 
applied  to  the  timber  joint,  although  it  is  customary  to  design  the  splice  for  the  computed  streas 
in  the  member. 

For  the  case  under  discussion  the  safe  working 
stress  in  the  timber  for  tension  will  be  taken  at  1500  lb. 
per  sq.  in.      The  required  net  area  for  tension  is 


MSii^ 


T^  Q  ft  B^je  ff-^  I  therefore  %^  =  26.7  sq.  in. 


^  J  ■■41  !i  tNj^-^ilT^l    ^  ^'^^'^^^'^^ Tsbo 

^^  r  It!"'  i'^--^  -  [iM^^r^^  1^^^-  Bolted   Fish  Plate  Splice.— The 

'^^"^^^  '  "  ^^^^  ^  bolted   fish  plate  splice  is  shown  in  Fig.  123.     The 
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size  of  bolts  will  be  computed  in  accordance  with  the 
formula 

Fig.  123.— Bolted  wooden  fish  plate  splice.  M  =  }^P{V  12  -\-  V'/\) 

where  P  is  the  total  load  on  one  bolt;  V  is  the  thickness  of  splice  pad,  or  fish  plate;  and  <"i8 
the  thickness  of  main  timber  (see  Art.  114).  This  formula  assumes  the  load  on  each  bolt  to  be 
uniformly  distnbuted  along  its  length. 

Assume  If^-in.  bolts,  and  splice  plates  3  X  8  in.     With  bolts  spaced  in  pairs,  the  net  width  of  splice  i»lf>te  wiU 

26  7 
then  be  8  —  (2)  (1^)  —  4M  in-     The  reqiiired  thickness  of  one  plate  is  then  —-  -  2.97,  showing  that  a  3^. 

thickness  is  sufficient.  Assume  6  bolts  required.  The  load  on  one  bolt  is  then  40.000/6  >■  6667  lb.  The  bending 
moment  on  one  bolt  is  (6667/2)0^  X  3  +  >^  X  6)  -  10,000  in.-lb.  With  a  flezural  stress  of  24.000  lb.  per  sq.  in., 
the  required  section  modulus  of  one  bolt  >■  10,000/24,000  *■  0.416  in.,  and  the  required  diameter  of  bolt  ■■ 
-^0.416/0.098  -  -^-^26  -  1.62  in. 

AAA7 

The  unit  bearing  pressure  on  the  diametral  section  of  bolt  —  ..  AOfiue^  ~  ®®^  ^^'  ^^  ^^'  ^°'  "^^^'l*  *■  about 
one-half  the  amount  allowed.  The  minimum  distance  between  bolts  must  next  be  computed.  This  distance  will 
be  taken  as  the  sum  of  (a)  computed  distance  necessary  for  shearing  along  the  grain  of  the  timber,  (b)  computed 
distance  giving  required  area  for  transverse  tension,  and  (r)  diameter  of  bolt. 

Total  shearing  area  required —  -j-^tt-  =  44.44  sq.  in. 

loU 

44  44 

or  distance  (a) «  — jV~  "=   3.7    in. 

Area  required  for  transverse  tension « nr;r-^ —  =  4.44  sq.  in. 

150 

4  44 

or  distance  (6) —  -^  —   0.74  in. 

o 

Diameter  of  bolt  (c) 1.63  in. 

Minimum  spacing  of  bolts 6.07  in. 

The  spacing  of  bolts  will  be  made  6>^  in. 

1196.  Modified  Wooden  Fish  Plate  Splice. — In  the  modified  wooden  fish  plate 
splice,  the  size  of  bolts  will  be  reduced  to  1  in.,  and  the  value  of  each  bolt  taken  at  2655  lb., 
in  accordance  with  the  values  of  Table  21,  p.  244. 

The  number  of  bolts  required  is  -nhrT"  "15. 

^d5o 

14  1-in.  bolts  will  be  used,  giving  a  load  of  2857  lb.  per  bolt. 

Spacing  of  bolts: 

2857 
(a)  Distance  required  for  shear  >|-^v7r^  ■■  1-58  in. 

(6)  Distance  required  for  transverse  tension  «-         --^.  . 'r—  «■  0.32  in. 

(c)  Distance  of  bolt —  1.00  in. 


2.90  in. 


Spacing  of  bolts  will  be  made  3  in.     The  detail  is  shown  in  Fig.  124. 
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119c.  Bolted  Steel  Fish  Plate  Splice. — Fig.  125  shows  a  bolted  steel  fish  plate 
splice.  The  bending  in  the  bolts  is  reduced  from  that  in  the  first  type,  due  to  the  smaller 
lever  arm.  The  section  of  steel  plate  must  be  sufficient  for  tension,  and  for  bearing  on  the  bolts. 
Otherwise,  the  computations  are  similar  to  those  of  the  bolted  fish  plate  splice. 

40.000 


Net  section  of  steel  plate  —  . .  ^^ 
Assume  two  ly^-in.  bolts  in  pairs. 

■i  0.28  in.,  requiring  a  He-i^-  plate. 


<-  2.67  sq.  in. 

Then  net  width  >■  (2)(lH6)  "*  4.875  in.,  and  required  thickness  is 
fo\/Aji7S\  ~  ^"~^ ""'  '^^'^""^  .  ^t«  •"•  •'•«<~.  Assume  six  bolts.  As  before,  each  bolt  must  take  6667  lb.  The 
mityitwiim  diameter  of  bolt  required  with  a  H^-in.  plate  at  15,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  in  bearing  is  ^  in.    Assuming  a 


^BBHHHa4^BBHHgiT? 


14-f^aofh 


<M?.^-P^^' 


IT~T1T^""^^    "     "      '      II     L      '     1 1     II  -111      II    '    I 


Yp  ^Y  ^  ^*f  ^y  tfV  tfVp- 
^ iLii   dJi   iLj4  '    th   ti   th "^ 


^ 


) 


Fxo.   124. — Modified  wooden  fish  plate  splice. 


Fig.  125. — Bolted  steel  fish  plate  splice. 


6667> 


uniform  distribution  of  pressure  along  the  length  of  bolt,  the  bending  on  bolt  »  (~2~)  OiXMs  +  KXd)* 

5020  in.-lb.    At  24,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  the  required  diameter  of  bolt  from  Table  18  is  seen  to  be  \\i  in. 

The  unit  pressure  of  the  bolt  on  the  ends  of  the  fibers  is  /i  375W6)  "  ^^^  lb.  per  sq.  in.     The  spacing  of  bolts 

may  be  figured  as  before,  and  will  be  less  than  that  computed  in  the  detail  of  the  bolted  fish  plate  splice  by  the 
difFerence  in  diameter  of  the  bolts.     The  spacing  will  be  made  6  in. 

119ci.  Tabled  Wooden  Fish  Plate  Splice.— The  detail  of  a  tabled  wooden  fish 
plate  splice  is  shown  in  Fig.  126.  The  points  to  be  investigated  in  this  detail  are:  (1)  net 
section  of  main  timber  and  splice  pad;  (2)  bearing  between  splice  pad  and  main  timber;  (3) 
length  of  table  of  fish  plate  for  shear;  (4)  tension  in  bolts;  and  (5)  possibility  of  bending  on 
splice  pads  if  bolts  become  loose  because  of  shrinkage  of  timbers. 


Net  section  of  main  timber  required,  as 
before,  26.7  sq.  in. 

Net  section  of  fish  plate   required,    as 
4-  40.000  ,0^         • 

*^**"'  (2)0500)  "  ^^•^^'  *° 

Allowing  for  two  ^-in.  bolts,  net  depth  of 

Total  bearing  area  required  between  fish 

plate  and  mam  tmiber  =  "ignn"  "  25  sq 

25 


wV-y^^- 


« 
> 


ii     \T       r — ^ZJ  i  ■  i^ 


I6OU 

Depth  of  cut  into  main  timber 


(8)  (2) 
1.57  in.     Depth  will  be  made  1^  in.     It 
win  be  necessary  to  use  an  8  X  8-in.  timber, 

of  a  6  X  8-in.  stick,  with  4  X  8-in.  fish  plates. 
Total  net  depth  of  fish  plate  2>^  in. 

Shearing  area  required  for  table  of  fish  plate  » 


Ffo    126. — Tabled  wooden  fish  plate  splice. 


133 


—  133  sq.  in.    Length  of  table  —  -^  —  17  in. 


(2)  (150)  ~ ■'^'  *"•     "--•'-  "•  ~"*"  -    8 

The  action  of  this  joint  produces  a  bending  moment  in  the  fish  plate  which  must  be  resisted  by  the  bolts.  The 
resultant  stress  in  the  fish  plate  acts  at  the  center  of  the  uncut  portion,  while  the  resultant  of  the  pressure  between 
fish  i^te  and  main  timber  is  at  the  center  of  the  table.     This  couple  produces  a  moment,  in  this  case,  of 

(20,000) (H)(2K  +  l|i)  -  40,000  in.-lb. 

*Vh»  laver  arm  of  the  bolts  in  the  center  of  the  table  about  the  end  of  table  is  8H  in-     Using  two  bolts,  the  stress  in 

caeh  bolt  is  /ovlowx  ~  2353  lb.     A  y^-va.  bolt  is  sufficient  for  this  stress,  but  bolts  less  than  ^-in.  diameter  are 


(2)(8H) 


2353 


not  advisable  in  a  timber  joint.     The  required  area  of  washers  is  -^.^  —  6.72  sq.  in.,  which  area  would  be  supplied 
by  a  8-iii.  eiroular  washer.    The  washers  shown  are  square  steel  %  X  ^%  X  3H  iQ* 
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If  the  timber  should  shrink  and  the  bolts  remain  loose,  eaoh  fish  plate  would  be  subjected  to  the  full  bendinc 

of  40,000  in.-4b.,  except  as  the  friction  of  the  ends  of  the  table  against  the  main  timber  might  reduce  such  bending. 

The  section  modulus  of  the  net  section  of  fish  plate  is  06)(8)(2>^)*  ■>  6.76  (correct  for  two  bolts).    The  extreme 

40  000 
fiber  stress  due  to  bending  would  then  be   ^*»,    ■■  5026  lb.  per  sq.  in.    To  this  stress  must  be  added  the  uniform 

20,000 
tensile  stress,  which  is  /ow'oi/^  ""  m^  ^^*    '^^  maximum  fiber  stress  would  therefore  be  7036  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  an 

amount  nearly  equal  to  the  ultimate  strength  of  the  timber.  For  this  reason,  the  joint  should  be  well  spiked  to- 
gether, and  in  particular  the  fish  plate  should  extend  at  either  end  beyond  the  table,  to  allow  a  number  of  spikes  to 
be  driven  here.  If  the  cut  at  the  ends  of  the  tables  be  made  with  a  bevel  towards  the  center  of  the  joint,  the  same 
result  will  be  obtained . 

119e.  Steel-tabled  Fish  Plate  Splice. — The  most  economical  and  practical 
detail  of  the  steel-tabled  fish  plate  splice  consists  of  steel  splice  plates  with  steel  tables  riveted 
to  the  plates,  as  shown  in  Fig.  127.  The  points  to  be  investigated  are:  (1)  necessary  net  area 
of  plate  to  resist  tension ;  ^2)  required  thickness  of  tables  to  keep  the  bearing  of  tables  against 
the  ends  of  the  fibers  of  the  timber  within  the  safe  working  stresses ;  (3)  number  of  rivets  between 
tables  and  fish  plate;  (4)  distance  between  table,  limited  by  longitudinal  shear  in  the  timber; 
and  (5)  bolts  required  to  hold  tables  in  the  notches  in  the  timber. 

The  6  X  8-in.  main  timber  will  be  sufficient  for  this  tsrpe  of  splice. 


Net  area  of  steel  plates 


40.000 
15,000 


"-  2.67sq.  in. 


Fig.  127. — Steel-tabled  fish  plate  splice. 


Fig.  128. — Tenon-bar  splice. 


Assume  3  rivets  in  one  row.     Then  net  width  of  plate  is  8  —  (3)(^)  »■  5.75  in.,  and  required  thickness  oi 
2.67 
plate  is  ^2)  (5  75)  °  0.23  in.     A  >^-in.    plate  will  be  sufficient  for  tensile  strength.     Bearing  area  required  for 

40.000 
tables    ■■    ,a/w\     ~  25  sq.  in. 


1600 
Assume  4  tables  on  eaoh  fish  plate.     Required  total  thickness  of  tables  is 


25 


-  0. 78  in .    Make  the  depth 


(4)  (8) 
^Hs  in.  -  0.815  in. 

Rivets  required  in  eaoh  table,  limiting  value  of  one  ^-in.  rivet  in  bearing  at  20.000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  on  yi-in 

plate  being  3760  lb.  -  (ifTatso)  "  267. 

Use  three  rivets  and  make  table  ^Hs  X  3  in. 

The  distance  between  end  of  main  timber  and  first  table,  and  the  distance  between  tables,  must  be  suffioient 

40  000 
for  longitudinal  shear  in  the  timber.     Total  shearing  area  required  »  -  /kq"  "*  267  sq.  in.     Distance  between 

tables  »   ...  /Q?"  8.35  in.     Call  this  distance  9  in.,  making  the  distance  center  to  center  of  tables  12  in. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  wooden  fish  plate  splice,  the  bending  moment  to  be  resisted  by  bolts  is  the  load  trans- 
mitted by  one  table  times  one-half  the  combined  thickness  of  fish  plate  and  table,  or 

M  -  (10,000)(H)(iMs  +  yi)  "  5300  in.-lb. 
Two  bolts  will  be  placed  against  the  outer  edge  of  table,  making  the  lever  arm  of  the  bolts  3H  in.     The  stress  in 

one  bolt  is  then  7^1/ wm  "  ^^^  lb.     Two  H-in.  bolts  will  be  used  for  each  table. 

119/.  Tenon  Bar  Splice. — The  tenon  bar  splice  is  one  of  the  oldest  spUces  uesdi 
though  not  seen  so  frequently  today  as  formerly.  It  is  probably  the  simplest  and  most  effective 
tension  splice  that  can  be  made.  The  detail  is  shown  in  Fig.  128.  The  points  to  be  computed 
are  (1)  size  of  rod  for  tension;  (2)  width  of  bar  for  proper  bearing  against  tlie  timber,  and  also 
for  the  hole  for  the  rod  passing  through  the  ends;  (3)  depth  of  bar  for  bending;  (4)  distance 
of  bar  from  end  of  timber  to  provide  sufficient  bearing  area;  and  (5)  net  section  of  timber.  To 
give  general  stiffness  to  this  joint,  Fig.  128  shows  the  addition  of  two  2  X  8-in.  splice  pads  bolted 
with  ?^-in.  bolts. 
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An  S  X  S-in.  nuuD  Umber  wUI  be  Mmmad.  Biieof  rod  «ni«™inil«d  -  t^^^^  -  l.aSjq.  In.  A  IM-Id- 
rod  liaa  u  arM  ol  1.30G  u).  in.  at  th«  root  of  thrwd.  and  thii  liM  rod  wUl  be  iurL  '  Bian  the  rod  miut  be  placed 
■t  nuh  >  diaUooa  from  the  timber  that  the  aati  mar  be  ti«bt«iied.  and  ainoe  It  ia  dcairable  to  keep  the  lenfth  oI 
the  bar  aa  unall  u  pcnoible.  heiaconal  nuta  will  be  iiaed.  (It  ia  obvioua  that  the  beadins  moment  od  the  bar  io- 
"eoaee  with  the  diitanoe  between  oent«r  line*  of  rodi.)  The  loot  diameter  ol  a  IH-in.  heiagonol  nut  ii  SH  it><. 
hanoe  the  dutaooe  from  the  aide  of  timber  to  the  center  line  ol  rod  will  be  made  IM  in. 

Sae  of  bar  requirad:  The  preaaure  of  the  timber  acainat  the  bar  will  be  aHumed  to  be  uniJorm,  Banee  the 
berxUns  moment  on  the  bar  will  be  (20,000)<m  +  H  X  8)  -  <20.000}(aH)-  70,000  in. -lb.  Uainc  a  fiber  atieaa 
of  34,000  lb.  per  eq,  in,  in  bending,  ainca  the  bar  ii  *  abort  beam,  the  required  aection  modulm  i>  ^i^^-  2.M  In. 

a  3-Ib.  bar  ia  a  itoolc  aiie.  a  width  ol  3  in.  ■ 
and  will  allow  IK*  in.  of  metal  on  each  aii 
bv  woold  be  4^  in.,  whloh  would  redui 


batwean  the  bar  and  end  of  timber  ia  therefore  ,_.,_.  -  10.8  in.,  aay  IT  in. 

119^.  Shear  Hn  Splice. — In  the  Bhe&r  ptn  splice,  the  6  X  8-in.  main  timber  will 
be  sufficient.  This  splice  is  shown  in  Fig.  129.  The  stress  is  transmitted  across  the  joint  bjr 
means  of  the  circiilar  pins  of  hardwood  or  steel. 

These  pins  are  driven  in  a  Sored  hole  with  a  driving  f- — | ^jewf-9f-4^ — 

fit  for  the  pins.     The  joint  is  a  comparatively  easy  '^[jj.,j^!^»lg.|  ji^yj^^i   j^^ 

one  to  frame.     The  bolta  take  some  tenaon,  due  to    « — -;    '  "  """^  "'*"'    "    -  ■  -  '■ 

the  couple  of  the  forces  acting  on  the  pins.    The  *  -* 

working  values  for  the  pins  are  taken  from  Art.  1 17. 


ft-io.  timbera.  The 
teel  pipe.  The  total 
>■  32  iq. 


"  I   I       t       I       I   I  [       I       I       II 


nm.  a.,™  u,  «™,™  «.  —^    -    .*«,  ,o.     »«n.  ^,   w«r»-,  j.^^    m.-Bhcr  pin  .pUeo. 

value  of  SOD  lb.  per  tin.  in.  ol  pin.  the  aafe  value  of  a  Z  X  B-in. 
pio  ia  8400  lb.    The  number  of  pina  reqmred  ia  then  -jjgQ-  "  i-iS.    Bii  pina  will  be  uwd. 

The  tenaion  in.  the  bolta  will  be  taken  at  one-half  the  total  tenaile  itreet.  or  20.000  lb.  Klakt  H4n.  bolta 
win  be  need,  sivini  a  working  value  of  3S00  lb.  per  bolt.  The  botta  will  be  placed  in  pain,  endway*  between 
(he  pina.    The  pine  will  be  placed  O-Ia.  eentcta 

120.  General  Comparison  of  Tendon  Spllceo. — The  tenon  bar  splice,  when  it  can  be  used, 

ia  to  be  recommended.  It  is  direct  in  its  action;  shrinkage  of  the  timber  cannot  destroy  it* 
effectiveness;  there  being  but  one  bearing  surface,  the  splice  will  surely  act  as  designed;  the 
two  sections  of  timber  con  be  drawn  tightly  together  in  the  field;  and  the  splice  is  almost 
fool-proof. 

The  wooden  tabled  fish-plate  splice  is  atoo  effective  where  there  is  but  one  table  in  each 
splice  pad  either  side  of  the  joint.  In  those  joints  where  more  tables  are  necessary,  however, 
there  enters  at  once  the  possibiUty,  and  even  the  probability,  that  all  the  contact  faces  will 
not  act  simultaneously.  In  other  words,  the  effectiveness  of  the  splice  in  such  a  case  depends 
wholly  on  the  aldll  and  care  in  workmanship.  In  this  detail,  also,  shrinkage  of  the  timber  adds 
an  uncertainty  as  to  the  strength  of  the  joint. 

The  bolted  steel  fish  plate  splice  makes  a  neat  appearing  splice  for  exposed  work,  and  is 
much  in  favor  on  that  account.  For  a  moderate  atress  in  the  timber  to  be  epUced,  it  is  fairly 
economical. 

The  steel  tabled  fish  plate  splice  is  open  to  the  same  objection  as  the  wooden  tabled  splice. 
The  bearing  surfaces  of  the  steel  tables  are  very  likely  to  be  uneven,  making  a  close  fit  between 
steel  and  timber  almost  impossible.    On  paper,  the  joint  is  neat  and  effective  and  adaptable 
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to  almost  any  case.  Unless  rigid  inspection  in  the  shop  and  field  is  maintained,  the  actual  joint 
b  likely  to  be  disappointing.  The  bearing  edges  of  all  tables  should  be  milled ;  the  holes  in  the 
tables  should  bo  drilled,  and  tight  riveting  secured.  Careless  and  inferior  woriunanship  in  the 
steel  shop  on  the  metal  splice  plates  is  to  be  expected. 

The  shear  pin  splice  is  effective  and  simple;  'tta  greatest  drawback  is  the  effect  of  shrinkage 
in  the  timber  which  will  allow  the  pins  to  become  loosened.  This  splice  should  not  be  used 
with  unseasoned  or  partially  seasoned  timber,  unless  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  the  bolta  will 
be  kept  tight  as  the  timber  seasons. 

The  bolted  wooden  splice  is  effective,  but  cumbersome,  and  unsuited  for  large  stresses, 
due  to  the  unusual  size  of  bolts. 

The  modified  wooden  bolted  splice  is  satisfactory  tor  comparatively  small  rtreasos  and 
when  rigid  inspection  can  be  counted  upon  to  see  that  the  bolts  are  driven  in  close  fitting  holes. 
For  large  stresses,  the  required  number  of  bolts  will  be  excessive. 

Architectural  appearances  may  prohibit  certain  types  of  splices  as  being  unsightly.  The 
bolted  steel  fiah  plate  splice  and  the  tabled  steel  fish  plate  splice  are  the  neatest  in  appearance, 
and  tor  this  reason  are  extensively  used  in  exposed  work. 

12L  Compression  Splices. — Compression  spUces  naturally  divide  into  two  dividons: 
(1)  those  joints  which  take  only  uniform  compression  at  all  times,  and  (2)  those  joints  which, 
while  compression  is  the  principal  stress,  may  be 
called  upon  at  some  time  to  take  either  flexure,  or 
tension,  or  a  combination  of  both. 

Some  of  the  compression  splices  used  in  conatnie- 
tion  are  shown  in  Fig.  130.  These  joint«,  in  the  order 
lettered,  are  (a)  the  butt  joint,  (6}  the  half  Up,  and 
(c)  the  oblique  scarf. 

The  butt  joint  differs  from  all  the  other  jointa 
in  that  it  has  but  one  surface  of  contact.  For  this 
reason,  it  is  superior  to  all  the  others,  where  uniform 
comprcBsioa  alone  is  to  be  transmitted.  TheefiiGieney 
of  all  the  uthcr  joints  depends  wholly  upon  the  skill 
and  care  of  the  carpenter  who  frames  the  joint.  In 
other  words,  the  butt  joint  tor  the  condition  named 
is  the  simplest,  and  therefore  the  best.  Indeed,  the 
splice  plates,  it  bolted,  or  bolted  and  keyed,  may 
uitable  tor  carrying  both  tension  and  flexure. 

s  stronger  in  flexure  than  the  half  lap.     In  the  half  lap  joint, 
n  strai|{ht  end  bearing  than  in  the  oblique  scarf. 
1  joints  in  timbere  which  are  vertical  in  position,  the  bolta 


make  the  butt  joint  si 

The  oblique  scarfed  s 
however,  there  is  more  tin 
In  constructing  c 


through  one  end  of  the  splice  pads,  it  such  exist,  should  be  placed  alter  the  upper  timber  has 
come  to  a  bearing  on  the  lower  timber;  otherwise  the  bolts  may  receive  a  heavy  load  before  the 
timbers  come  to  a  full  bearing. 

122.  Connections  Between  Joists  and  Orders.— -When  possible,  joists  should  rest  upon 
the  tops  of  girders,  and  not  frame  into  the  sides  of  the  girders.  The  former  construction, 
however,  involves  a  loss  in  head  room  in  a  building,  increased  height  of  building  walls  and 
columns.  It  also  involves  more  shrinkage,  since  the  shrinkage  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
depth  of  timber.  In  the  case  of  a  building  with  masonry  walls  and  timber  interior,  the  construc- 
tion of  joists  resting  upon  the  girders  will,  with  green  or  unseasoned  timber,  result  in  unequal 
settlement  of  the  floors.  The  inner  ends  of  the  outer  floor  bays  will  settle  the  amount  of 
shrinkage  of  joist  plus  girder,  while  the  outer  ends  will  settle  only  the  amount  of  shrinkage 
of  the.  joists,  since  the  joists  frame  directly  into  the  masonry.  The  considerations  of  equal 
settlement  and  gain  in  building  height  will  usually  dictate  the  use  of  joist  hangers  in  a  building 
with  heavy  masonry  walls. 

In  a  building  of  the  mill-building  type  with  wall  posts  and  girders,  and  corrugated  Steel 
or  wooden  sheathed  walls,  the  increased  height  due  to  framing  the  joists  on  top  of  the  giideis 
will  be  oSsct  by  the  saving  in  the  cost  of  joist  hangers. 
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The  joists  should  extend  over  the  full  width  of  girder,  and  be  toenailed  into  the  girders. 
When  the  joists  break  over  the  girders  they  should  lap  at  least  12  in.  and  be  well  spiked  together. 
Solid  bridging  of  a  depth  equal  to  the  depth  of  the  joists,  and  of  a  width  not  less  than  2  in.,  is 
usually  placed  between  the  joists,  and  directly  over  the  center  of  girder.  Such  bridging  holds 
the  joists  firmly  in  position,  and  also  acts  as  a  fire  stop.     This  construction  is  shown  in  Fig.  131. 

122a.  Joists  Framed  into  Girders. — ^In  very  light  construction  the  joists,  when 
framed  into  the  sides  of  a  girder,  are  sometimes  only  toenailed.  In  other  cases,  especially 
when  the  joists  frame  into  only  one  side  of  the  girder,  such  girder  built  up  of  several  vertical 
pieces,  the  outer  piece  is  spiked  into  the  ends  of  the  joists,  as  in  Fig.  132.  All  such  joints  are 
makeshifts,  and  extremely  imreliable.  As  has  been  pointed  out  in  a  previous  article  (see  Art.  Ill), 
nails  driven  into  the  ends  of  timbers — i.e.,  parallel  to  the  direction  of  fibers — have  a  low  strength. 
Further,  there  is  always  the  danger  of  the  nails  thus  driven  causing  the  joists  to  split. 

Sometimes  a  strip  is  nailed  or  bolted  to  the  sides  of  the  girder,  upon  which  the  joists  rest, 
as  in  Fig.  133.  If  properly  designed,  such  strips  will  be  not  less  than  4  in.  wide  and  4  in.  deep, 
bolted,  not  nailed  to  the  girder.  The  bolts  should  be  sufficient  in  niunber  to  take  the  reaction 
of  the  joists,  and  should  be  not  less  than  2^  in.  from  the  bottom  of  girder. 

XUustratiye  Problem. — Given  a  floor  bay  14  X  16  ft. ;  live  load  of  00  lb.  per  sq.  ft. ;  girders  spanning  the  shorter 
side  of  the  floor  bay.  Assume  double  thickness  of  flooring  1-in.  T  and  O  finished  floor  over  1-in.  rough  floor. 
Working  fiber  stress  is  flexure  1600  lb.  per  sq.  in.;  working  unit  stress  in  longitudinal  shear  150  lb.  per  sq.  in.; 
working  unit  stress  in  cross  bearing  300  lb.  per  sq.  in. 


5M     / 
Mging 

Fig.  131.  Fio.  132.  Fxo.  133.  Fig.  134. 

Weight  of  floor  construction,  exclusive  of  girders: 

Flooring 6 

Joists 6 

Bridging 1 

Total  dead  load 12 

Live  load 60 

Total  load 72  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 

With  joists  16-in.  centers,  and  counting  the  clear  span  for  joists  as  15  ft.,  the  following  figures  result: 
Total  load  on  one  joist  -  (15)(lH)(72)  -  1440  lb. 
Bending  moment  -  (H)  (1440)  (15)  (12)  -  32,400  in.-lb. 

Required  section  modulus  —     \MXi   *"  ^' 

Assume  joist  2  X  10  in.,  actual  section  \%  X  9H*  actual  section  modulus  24.44. 

For  a  15-ft.  span,  this  size  is  the  minimum  for  deflection.     In  the  computation  for  girder  sixe,  the  live  load 
may  be  reduced  20  %.  making  total  load  60  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 

Load  -  (14)  (16)  (60)  -  13.4401b.     M  =  (H)  (13.440)  (14)  (12)  -  282.000  in.-lb. 

Required  section  modulus  —  S  —     ,-'       ^  176. 

An  8  X  14-in.,  finished  section  7H  X  13Hi  has  a  section  modulus  of  227.8.     An  8  X  12-in.  girder,  finished 
■UM  7H  X  11^^  t  would  have  a  section  modulus  of  165  under  the  required  amount.     The  reaction  of  one  joist  is 

720 
720  lb.,  requiring  a  bearing  area  of  ^qq  "  2.4  sq.  in.     The  bolting  strip  will  be  4  X  4  in.     ^-in.  bolts  will  be  used, 

and  the  working  load  per  bolt  will  be  taken  at  900  Ib.^    Since  the  load  per  linear  foot  of  girder  is  16  X  60  *■  960 

900 
lb.,  the  bolts  must  be  spaced  9qq(12)  ■■  11  in.  centers,  or  13  bolts  per  girder. 

In  the  above  illustrative  problem,  the  depth  of  joist  plus  the  depth  of  bolting  strip  just 

equals  the  depth  of  girder.     This  relation  does  not  always  hold,  as  girder  depth  is  often  but 

little  more  than  the  depth  of  joist.     To  avoid  having  the  bottom  of  joists  lower  than  the  girder, 

joists  are  often  notched  as  shown  in  Fig.  134.     Such  construction  is  not  good,  since  the  strength 

of  the  joists  is  greatly  reduced  by  notching.     The  joists  tend  to  split  in  the  comer  of  the  notch, 

due  to  the  difference  in  stiffness  on  either  side  of  the  vertical  cut. 

1  From  Table  21,  p.  244,  ^^-in.  bolt  "double  shear"  with  4  and  8-in.  timbers,  good  for  1465  lb.  in  end  bearing. 
For  ride  bearing,  safe  load  -  H  X  1465  -  9X5  ib. 
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In  Bome  cssee,  the  ends  of  the  joiets  are  fnuned  witli  tenoiiB  fitting  into  sooketa  or  leoeaaes 
out  into  the  girder.  This  type  of  frainiiig  is  to  be  coodenmed  on  account  of  the  Berioiu  weakcn- 
iog  of  both  joist  and  girder. 

iSSb.  Joist  Haag«rs. — The  moat  satisfactory  manner  of  framing  joiats  into  the 
sides  of  girdere  is  by  the  use  of  joist  hangers.  Here  are  many  stock  types  of  Uieae,  Among 
which  may  be  nam^  the  Duplex,  Van  Dom,  Ideal,  Lane,  National,  and  Falls.  Some  of  these 
difTerent  types  are  shown  in  Fige.  135  to  138  inclusive.  A  stock  joist  banger  should  oat  be 
used  without  investigating  carefully  its  strength  and  the  amount  of  bearing  given  to  the  joist. 
Referring  to  the  figures  illustrating  the  different  types,  the  fact  should  benoted  that  the  Duplex 
hanger  will  result  in  loss  settlement  of  floor  than  any  of  the  other  types,  since  the  connection  at 


this  hairier,  unlike  all  the  others,  is  on  the  side  of  the  girder,  and,  hence,  is  affected  by  the 
shrinkage  of  one-half  instead  of  the  whole  depth  of  girder.  The  published  tests  of  joist  hangeis, 
as  given  in  the  various  manufacturers'  catalogs,  wiU  bear  close  scrutiny.  Often  in  the  effort 
to  prove  the  merits  of  the  particular  hanger,  the  exact  loads  carried  by  one  hanger  are  not  always 
clear.  Sometimes,  also,  hardwood  ia  employed  in  the  teats,  in  order  to  avoid  failure  of  the 
jtHst  by  crushing  of  the  fibers.  The  Duplex  hanger  unquestionably  has  many  advantages  over 
other  hangeiB.  It  is  practically  certain  that  all  the  Other  hangers  will  fail  by  the  hooks  over 
the  girder  erushing  the  fibers  of  the  timber  on  the  comer  of  the  girder  and  then  straightening 
oat. 

ia2c.  Connectioa  of  Joist  to  Steel  Girder. — When  ateel  girders  are  used  with 
timber  floor  joists,  the  types  of  coimection  arc  almilar  to  those  discussed  for  nooden  girders. 


i.e.,  the  joists  may  frame  on  top  of  the  steel  girder  (usually  an  I-beam)  or  into  the  side  of  the 
girder. 

Buildings  with  this  combination  construction,  in  which  the  joists  simply  rest  on  top  of 
the  I-beams,  without  any  attachment  whatever,  are  sometimes  drcn.  In  such  caacs,  the  I- 
beam  is  supported  laterally  only  by  friction  between  the  timb<^r  and  steel.  This  practice  is  to 
be  avoided.  To  secure  a  definite  connection  between  the  joists  and  girder,  o  wooden  strip  may 
be  bolted  to  the  top  flange  of  the  I-beam,  and  the  joists  toenailed  to  this  wooden  strip,  as  in 
Fig.  139.  The  principal  objection  to  this  construction  is  the  weakening  of  the  l-hcams  from  tlie 
holes  punched  through  the  flange. 

When  the  joists  frame  into  the  sides  of  the  I-beams,  they  are  often,  for  light  loads,  supported 
by  the  lower  flanges  of  the  I-bcam,  aa  in  Fig.  140.  Obviously  th<'  weak  point  of  this  detail  ia 
the  amall  bearing  of  the  joist  on  the  ateel.  To  overcome  the  difficulty,  timbers  may  be  cut  to 
rest  snugly  against  the  flange  and  web,  and  bolted  through  the  web.  The  joiata  may  then  bo 
nailed  into  these  timber  strips,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  141.    The  supporting  timber  should  be  (rf 
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saffident  width  to  extend  under  and  beyond  the  vertical  cut  of  the  notch  in  the  }oi8t  for  the 
upper  flange. 

A  serious  difficulty  in  constructions  of  this  nature  is  the  problem  of  supporting  the  flooring 
Ofver  the  upper  flange  of  the  I-beam.  If  such  flooring  rests  on  the  joists  and  the  upper  flange 
of  the  I-b^un,  the  shrinkage  of  the  joists  will  produce  a  high  place  in  the  floor  over  all  the  steel 
beams.  To  overcome  this  difficulty  small  strips,  say  of  1 M  X  2-in.  timber,  may  be  spiked  to  the 
mdes  of  the  joists  to  carry  the  floor  over  the  girder. 

Joist  hangers,  notably  the  Duplex  and  Van  Dom  hangers,  may  be  obtained  for  connection 
between  timber  joists  and  steel  girders  (see  Figs.  142,  143,  and  144).  The  method  of  support 
shown  in  Rg.  141,  however,  will  be  found  very  satisfactory  and  generally  cheaper  than  the  joist 
hangers. 


Fio.  142. — Van  Dorn 
I-beam  hanger. 


Fia  143. — Duplex  I-beam  hanger. 


Pio.  144. — Duplex 
I-beam  box. 


128.  Connections  Between  Columns  and  Girders. — The  connection  between  timber  col- 
umns and  girders  involves  consideration,  not  only  of  strength  of  columns  and  of  supports  for 
the  girders,  but  also  of  general  stiffness  of  the  building,  since  the  posts  and  girders  are  generally 
counted  upon  to  form  the  structural  frames  for  resisting  lateral  forces,  as  wind  and  vibration 
of  machinery.  Columns  always  splice  at  or  near  the  floor  lines,  hence  the  connection  of  girder 
to  column  includes  the  consideration  of  column  splice.  Continuity  of  the  columns  is  always  to 
be  sought,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  stiffness  and  reduction  of  shrinkage.  In  total,  the  ob- 
jects to  be  gained  in  the  connection  of  girders  and  post  are:  (1)  continuity  of  column  for  stiff- 
ness and  reduction  of  shrinkage ;  (2)  reduction  of  column  area  from  a  lower  story  to  an  upper 
story  as  determined  by  floor  load;  (3)  sufficient  bearing  area  for  girders  on  the  supports;  (4) 
continuity  of  girders  at  the 
column  for  stiffness;  and 
(5)  provision  for  girders 
releasing  from  column,  in 
event  of  a  serious  fire,  with- 
out pulling  the  column  down. 
All  these  provisions  arc  not 
attainable  in  every  case,  and 
the  nature  of  the  building 
may  not  warrant  the  ex- 
pense of  securing  all  these 
objects. 

In  the  discussion  of  this 
subject,  a  distinction  must 
be  made  between  the  ordi- 
nary building,  including  both  frame  buildings  and  buildings  with  masonry  walls,  or  cor- 
rugated steel  walls,  and  the  special  type  of  building  known  as  "mill  construction*'  or  "slow- 
burning  construction"  (see  chapter  on  "Slow-Burning  Mill  Construction *' in  Sect.  3).  The  first 
class  consists  of  those  buildings  which  have  the  ordinary  joist  and  girder  construction,  either 
with  or  without  plastered  ceilings  and  interior  columns  encased  with  lath  and  plaster.  This 
class  will  be  treated  in  the  following  paragraphs;  the  details  for  the  special  type  of  "mill  con- 
struction" are  discussed  in  Sect.  3. 

For  the  purpose  of  illustrating  these  principles,  some  details  of  connection  of  columns 
and  girders  will  be  briefly  discussed.    Fig.  145  shows  three  defective  details,  which,  nevertheless, 
17 


FxQ.  145. — Defective  dctaib  of  column  and  girder  connectiona. 
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are  often  seen.  It  is  almost  certain  that  in  Fig.  146  (a)  the  giideiB  have  not  suffioient  be&iing 
acroea  the  fibers,  and  that  with  full  load,  crushing  will  result.  In  (6)  the  bottom  of  the  upper 
post  will  crush  the  fibers  of  the  upper  side  of  the  girder,  and  a  worse  condition  will  prevail  utid«T 
the  bolster,  unless  the  latter  is  haidwood.  Even  then,  if  the  posts  are  not  working  at  a  very 
low  unit  stress,  crushing  of  the  bolster  will  result.  The  shrinkage  in  both  (a)  and  (6)  will  be 
considerable,  and  nearly  double  in  (b)  what  it  will  be  in  (a),  llie  detail  of  (e)  with  the  upper 
poet  resting  on  a  hardwood  bolster  is  the  best  of  the  three  details,  although  shrinkage  has  not 
been  eliminated. 

For  many  buildings,  the  details  shown  in  Fig.  149  will  provide  satisfactory  connections. 
All  of  the  desirable  conditions  enumerated  previously  are  fulfilled,  with  the  exception  of  release 
of  girders  in  case  of  fire.  The  vertical  bolster  blocks  are  set  into  the  lower  post  and  bolted,  or 
bolted  and  keyed  to  the  sides  ot  the  column  with  circular  pins  or  with  rectangular  iron  keys. 
In  each  of  the  three  details,  the  girders  may  be  given  sufficient  end  bearing  by  properly  propoi^ 
tioning  the  thickness  of  bolat«r  block; 
the  bolster  has  end  bearing  on  the  post, 
and  no  timber  in  cross  bearing  intervenes 
between  the  two  sections  of  post .     Partial 


of  timber  splice  pads  in  detail  {c),  with- 
out sacrificing  the  girder  ties.  The  splice 
plates  of  the  girder  across  column  may  be 
of  steel.  This  will  avoid  the  use  of 
wooden  fiUers  under  the  girder  epliee 
nd'^ST^eSioS;:"""  P"^-  A  ^irther  modification  of  these 
details  to  allow  the  girders  to  release  in 
of  fire  may  be  made  by  using  dog-irons  instead  of  the  girder 

The  section  of  bolster  is  to  be  determined  by  requirement  of 
iT  bearing;  the  amount  the  bolster  is  set  into  the  post  by  com- 
putations for  end  bearing;  its  length  should  be  not  less  than  12  in., 
and  preferably  not  less  than  16  in.  The  size  of  bolts  may  be  deter- 
mined by  takinj;  momenta  about  the  center  of  the  bearing  on  the  post. 
The  keyed  and  bolted  bolster  is  proportioned  as  for  the  ebear>pin 


ninitnUn  PiableiB. — Auame  the  probtem  of  Art,  122a.  Floor  b^y  U  X  IS  H.,  prdtnS  X  14in.,lal(U 
2  X  10  in.,  Snt  itory  haight  le  H.  Auuma  ttae  detul  to  occur  at  tba  woond  door  of  a  four  stor;  buUdins.  Th« 
toad  in  ths  upper  column  mil  be  tnJcm  at  30.600  lb.,  tba  fint  story  eolumti  will  tl-en  take  30,SOO  lb.  plu*  tha  iMDml 
floor  load.  The  live  load  will  be  60%  of  00  -  36  lb.  per  aq.  ft.,  which,  irilh  a  dead  load  of  12  lb.  per  »).  It. 
will  0va  a  total  unit  load  of  48  lb.  par  iq.  ft.,  aiid  a  total  increment  uf  coluinn  load  Cor  the  necond  floor  of  10,800 
tb.  The  Em  itory  column  load  will  thoa  be  41,300  lb.  The  upper  column  eertion  will  be  made  an  8  X  frJn., 
and  the  lower  section  a  10  X  10  in.     The  lirder  reaction  ii  6720  lb.     (For  design  of  girder  and  ita  tonnaetioBa, 

miut  be  22.S/7.S  -  3  in.    The  boLiter  >iie  will  be  made  5H  X  03^1  X  1  f '.  *  >n. 


4.3/9,6  -  0.44  in.    Actually 


h  a  width  of  9  3  j  in.  the  bolster  must  be  Ht  into  the  poat 
be  made  H  in.  The  upper  bolbi  will  be  placed  3  in.  below  bottom  at 
flrder.  Taldng  momenta  about  the  center  of  bearinc  of  the  bolster  on  the  dap,  and  nei^lcrting  the  lower  bclta, 
M  -  (6720X2^)  -  18,500  in. -lb.  Thii  overturning  moment  will  be  reiiatedbycompmsion  of  tbe  lower  portion 
of  the  bolater  againat  the  post,  and  toniion  in  the  two  upper  bolts.  This  pair  of  bolts  ii  13  in.  above  the  aeat  of 
tba  bolater  in  the  poet,  and  the  effeeti  ve  lever  arm  of  these  bolta  may  be  taken  at  ^  of  their  heigh  t  above  the  bolatar 
aut.     Tbe  tenaioD  in  either  of  the  two  bolu  is  then 


is,aoo 


•  eso  lb. 


with  the  length  of  bolster  used. 


"  I2)(13){>i) 

the  bolster  and  poet  need  not  he  iovesticatad,  a 
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Attention  is  called  to  the  details  of  Fig.  146,  in  that  the  normal  spacing  of  the  ioista  has 
been  modiSed  at  the  posts,  to  bring  a  joist  either  aide  of  the  poet.  When  these  joists  are  either 
qiiked  or  bolted  to  the  post,  and  in  addition  a  short  piece  of  joist  is  spliced  across  the  butt 
joint  of  the  joists  where  such  joint  occurs  at  the  post,  a  simple  and  inexpensive  construction  is 
secured  which  gives  considerable  stiSness  to  the  building  frame. 

123a.  Post  and  Girder  Cap  Conaections. — The  bolster  connections  above  dis- 
eOBsed  are  usually  impractical  to  employ,  if  ceilings  exist,  as  the  bolster  will  project  beneath 
the  ceiling  line.  In  such  cases,  andinother  cases  where  the  above  construction  may  bedeemed 
unsightly,  metal  post-cape  of  cost  iron,  wrought  iron,  or  steel  are  used.  Standard  post-caps, 
naually  of  pressed  steel,  arc  made  by  the  manufacturers  of  joist  hangers,  and  may  be  purchased 


FiQ.  1<9.— Duplei  ittel  poat  Mp. 

in  stock  siics.  Typical  details  of  girder  and  post  connections,  using  standard  poet-caps,  are 
given  in  Figs.  147,  148,  and  14fl  taken  from  manufacturers'  catalogs.  The  prices  of  these  caps 
based  on  the  unit  coat  per  pound  of  steel  are  rather  high,  and  it  may  often  be  possible  to  build 
up  structural  post-caps  that  will  give  satisfaction  at  a  lower  cost.  Sometimes  short  pieces  of 
I-beams  or  heavy  channels,  unsuited  on  account  of  length  for  any  other  purpose,  may  be  pui> 
chaaed  cheaply,  and  used  for  post-caps  for  cases  in  which  it  is  only  necessary  to  frame  girders 
into  two  opposite  sides  of  the  poata;  in  other  words,  in  the  case  of  a  two-way  connection. 

A  four-way  postr^ap  is  one  which  provides  for  beams  on  four  sides  of  the  posts.  Four- 
way  post-cape  with  joist  and  girder  construction 
always  result  in  unequal  settlement  of  the  floor, 
Tlie  joists,  beii^!  supported  on  or  by  the  girdera, 
will  settle  an  amount  equal  to  the  shrinkage  in  the  /Va^  n 
depth  of  the  girder,  while  the  joists  framing  into 
the  poat  and  resting  on  the  postn^ap  will  not  settle.  - 
Hie  use  of  joist  hangers  between  joist  and  girder 
will  not  do  away  with  this  settlement,  although 
die  use  of  that  type  of  hanger  wliich  connects  into 
the  approximate  center  of  the  girder  will  reduce 
the  settlement  to  that  due  to  the  alirinkage  of 
one-half  the  depth  of  girder. 

Caat-iron  postn^ape  must  be  carefully  de- 
■igned  to  take  care  of  the  flexural  stresses.  A 
typical  cast-iron  post-cap  is  shown  in  Fig.  150, 
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SPLICES  AND  CONNECTIONS— STEEL  HEHBERS 

Bt  Wm.  J.  Pdujr 

124.  Rivets  and  Bolts. — A  rivet  ia  a  short  piece  of  tylindrical  rod  (usually  soft  st«el) 
li  one  end,  called  the  head,  larger  than  the  body  or  shank  (see  Fig.  151).     Rivets  are  made 
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by  feeding  rods,  that  have  been  heated  to  the  proper  temperature,  into  a  livet  machine.  T1i« 
machine  forms  the  head  and  cuts  the  rod  off  to  the  denired  length.  Different  kinds  of  rivets 
may  be  made  in  tbe  same  machine  by  using  the  proper  header  and  dies.  To  produce  satisfactory 
rivets  the  dies  used  must  be  kept  in  perfect  condition,  and  the  hais  must  be  heated  to  the  proper 
temperature.  If  the  dies  become  worn,  the  rivet  is  apt  to  have  a  shoulder  where  the  bead 
and  shank  meet  (see  Fig.  152).  Also,  if  the  inner  edges  of  the  dies  do  not  meet,  the  rivet 
will  have  what  is  known  as  a  fin  on  each  side  (see  Fig.  153).  Rivets  having  theae  defects  are 
not  satisfactory  when  driven,  as  the  heads  will  not  fit  tight  against  the  member. 
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Rivets  are  used  not  only  to  ronnoct  the  different  parts  of  built-up  steel  seetions,  such  as 
columns  and  girders,  but  also  for  making  the  connections  between  dilTcrent  structural  members. 
124a.  Kinds,  Dimensions,  and  Sizes  of  Rivets.  Ktrida.— Two  classes  of  rivets 
am  used  in  structural  steel  work:  namely,  the  button  hcail  and  the  counlersunk  head  (see  Fig. 
151).  Tie  button  head  rivet,  whieh  in  usfrf  almost  entirely  for  all  structural  work,  has  ahead 
which  is  hemispherical.  The  countcTSunk  head  is  flat  and  is  made  to  fit  a  counteiBunk  hole. 
It  should  not  be  used  except  when  a  flat  surface  is  desired  or  when  a  button  head  would  interfere 
with  some  member.    When  the  desired  clearance  cannot  be  obtained  because  of  a  full  button 
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head  on  &  rivet,  the  head  of  the  rivet  may  be  flattened.  Sufficient  cteanuce,  of  coune,  cannot 
atwaya  be  provided  in  this  vay,  but  vhere  the  flattening  of  a  button  head  is  all  that  is  necewary, 
the  riveting  is  usually  more  efficient  and  leas  expensive  than  if  a  countersunk  rivet  were  used. 
In  Cttae  a  flat  surface  is  desired,  it  ia  neceaBary  to  chip  the  he&d  of  a  countersunk  rivet,  sinee 
after  driving,  this  kind  of  a  head  extends  about  ^  in.  above  the  surface. 

In  order  to  show  on  a  drawing  whether  a  full  button,  head,  a  flattened  head,  or  a  countetounk 
head  is  to  be  used,  certain  conventional  signs  have  been  adopted.  Fig.  154  abowB  the  Osborne 
system  which  is  used  almost  entirely  in  this  country. 

Dimentions. — There  is  no  standard  shape  for  rivet  heads,  but  the  shapes  found  on  the  maricet 
do  not  differ  greatly.  Rivets  are  sometimes  made  with  special  shaped  heads  such  that  when 
driven  with  the  proper  die  the  tendency  will  be  to  first  upset  the  shank.  This  is  desirable  as 
the  hole  should  be  completely  filled  even  though  somewhat  irregular.  Table  1  gives  dimenaioni 
i  rivet  heads. 


Tablk  1.' — General  Formulas  eor  Pboportio«8 
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—Rivets  vary  from  ?g  to  1  >i  in.  in  diameter 
and,  except  in  special  cases,  arc  made  from  soft  steel. 
Most  structural  work  requires  either  Ji  or  Ji-in, 
rivets.  Smaller  sizes  are  used  in  light  work  while 
larger  sizes  are  used  only  in  very  heavy  construction. 
As  a  general  rule  rivets  should  not  be  of  lees 
diameter  than  the  thickness  of  the  tbtekeat  plate 
through  which  they  pass. 

The  diameter  of  a  rivet  should  not  be  greater  than 
)4  of  the  width  of  member  ooonectod. 

Rivets  as  large  as  %  in.  should  not  be  used  if  they  are  to  be  driven  by  hand,  as  they  cannot 
be  driven  tight.  (All  shops  do  not  have  the  required  power  to  drive  the  larger  rivets  properly.) 
The  diameter  of  a  rivet  should  not  be  less  than  ^  of  its  grip  as  tests  show  that  the  strength 
of  a  joint  decreases  when  the  total  thickness  of  metal  increases  beyond  four  diameters  of  the 
rivet  used.  In  such  eases  specifications  usually  require  the  number  of  rivet«  to  be  increased 
1  %  for  each  Ks  in.  of  metal  greater  than  four  diameteia, 

Tliesixe  of  rivet  that  should  be  used  in  any  given  case  depends  on  the  sizeeof  the  members 
to  be  connected.  As  a  general  rule,  a  ^-in.  rivet  is  the  maximum  that  should  be  used  in  the 
flanges  of  8  and  7-in.  channels  and  I-beams,  and  in  2-in.  angles;  Ji-in.  rivets  may  be  used  in 
ftll  larger  sized  channels  and  1-bcams  and  in  all  angles  over  2>^  in.  In  all  I-bcamsovcr  IS  in., 
all  channels  over  10  in.,  and  in  all  angles  over  3  in.,  ^-in.  rivets  may  he  used.  In  unimportant 
connections,  %-in..  rivets  may  be  used  in  2>^-in,  angles,  and  ^g-in.  rivets  may  be  used  in  3-in. 
an^es. 

Not  more  than  one  siie  of  rivet  should  bo  used  in  the  same  structure  in  order  to  avoid  mak- 
ing changes  in  the  punching  and  riveting  machines  and  also  to  make  unnecessary  the  rehandling 
of  the  different  members. 

Oiannels  and  I-beams,  however,  have  to  be  rehandled  when  holes  arc  punched  in  both 
the  flange  and  web  because  a  special  die  is  required  in  punching  the  flange  on  account  of  the 
slope.  In  cases  of  thLs  kind,  when  the  holes  in  the  web  arc  larger  than  are  permitted  in  the 
flange,  a  smaller  punch  may  be  used  for  the  flange  without  causing  extra  handling. 

•  From  Pocket  CompHnioii,  20th  edition.  Cunegie  Steel  Co.,  PitUburih.  Pm. 
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IMb.  Grip  of  Rivets  and  Bolts. — ^The  grip  of  a  rivet  ia  the  total  thicknew  ol 
metal  through  which  it  ptiaaes  (see  Vi%.  155).  In  computing  the  length  of  shank  requiied,  tlu 
roughness  of  the  parts  connected  should  be  conBidered  ajid  the  grip  increased  accordingly. 
The  ajnount  to  be  added  varies  in  diffeient  shopa  and  is  from  ^^^  ■"•  fo''  f^i^^  joint  betwera 
membeiB  to  Ke  <»■  for  each  member.  Thus,  the  total  length  of  shank  is  the  thickness  of  ma- 
terial plus  the  amount  assumed  for  roughness  of  members  plus  the  length  of  shank  necessorj 
to  form  a  head.  The  grip  should  be  taken  to  the  nearest  %  in.  Table  2  gives  the  required 
length  of  shank  for  different  grips  and  sizes  of  rivets. 

Table  2.' — Strtjctokal  Rivbts 
American  Bridge  Company  Standard 
Lenqthb  op  Field  Rivets  fob  Varioos  Grips 


Six 


From  PoclMt  Companion.  lOth  (ditioa.  Carnwii 
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In  case  bolts  are  used,  the  length  is  the  grip,  plus  ^  in.,  plus  the  thickness  of  nut,  plus  the 
thickness  of  washers.     Table  3  gives  the  dimensions  for  bolt  heads  and  nuts. 

Table  3.' — Bolt  Heads  and  Nutb 
American  Bridge  Company  Standard 
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124c.  Rivet  Holes. — Rivet  holes  may  be  punched  to  size,  sub-punched,  and 
reamed,  or  drilled  from  the  solid.  For  all  ordinary  work  satisfactory  results  can  be  obtained 
if  a  reasonable  amount  of  care  is  taken  in  laying  out  and  punching  the  holes.  All  holes  should 
be  >{6  iQ>  larger  in  diameter  than  the  nominal  size  of  rivet  used;  that  is.  He  ii^*  larger  than 
the  diameter  of  the  rivet  shank  before  heating.  This  will  allow  the  heated 
rivet  to  enter  the  hole. 

When  metal  ^  in.  thick  or  more,  is  used,  or  when  the  thickness  of  metal 
is  greater  than  the  diameter  of  the  rivet,  the  holes  should  be  drilled  (1)  because 
punches  often  break  when  the  thickness  of  metal  is  greater  than  the  diameter 
of  the  punch,  and  (2)  because  the  punching  of  the  holes  injures  the  metal  more 
or  less  around  the  edge  of  the  hole,  the  thicker  and  harder  the  metal,  the  greater 
the  injury.  It  is  on  account  of  this  injury  that  holes  are  specified  on  impor- 
tant work  to  be  sub-punched  %  in.  less  than  the  diameter  of  the  rivet  and 
reamed  to  He  i^-  larger,  or  to  be  drilled  from  the  solid.  When  holes  are  sub-punched  and  re- 
amed, the  reaming  is  usually  specified  to  be  done  after  the  structure  is  assembled,  thus  insuring 
well  matched  holes. 

Punched  holes  do  not  always  match  and  in  such  cases  a  reamer  should  be  used  to  line  them 
up  instead  of  using  a  drift  pin  (see  Fig.  156)  and  a  sledge  hammer  as  is  often  done.  Although 
drift  pins  (which  are  tapering  circular  steel  tempered  rods)  are  necessary  in  assembling,  yet 
their  use  in  lining  up  holes,  which  do  not  match,  should  not  be  allowed  because  of  the  injurious 
cfiPect  on  the  metal  around  the  holes.  Reaming  out  holes  which  do  not  match  should  not  be 
considered  as  reamed  work  because  only  part  of  the  metal  in  part  of  the  holes  is  removed. 

Holes  for  countersunk  rivets  are  punched  or  drilled  in  the  same  way  as  for  button  head 
rivets ;  the  hole  is  then  countersunk — ^that  is,  reamed  out  on  a  bevel  to  the  required  depth. 

124ff.  Location  of  Rivets— <7a^e. — A  gage  line  is  a  line  parallel  to  the  length  of  a 
member  on  which  open  holes  or  rivets  are  located.  Gage  is  the  distance  between  gage  lines 
or  the  distance  of  a  gage  line  from  some  surface,  such  as  the  back  of  an  angle  or  channel.  Fig. 
157  shows  both  the  gage  and  gage  lines  on  an  angle.  Tables  4,  5,  and  6  give  the  standard  gages 
for  I-beams,  angles,  and  channels,  respectively.  The  dimensions  of  channels  and  I-beams 
as  manufactured  by  the  different  companies  vary  slightly ;  also  the  gages  as  given  in  the  different 
manufacturers'  handbooks. 

PilcK — Pitch  is  the  distance  center  to  center  of  holes  on  a  gage  line,  and  is  indicated  by  pon 
Fig.  157. 

'  From  Pocket  Companion,  20th  edition,  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
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Edge  DitlatKe. — The  dietonce  from  a  hole  or  rivet  to  the  e< 
of  a  member  is  called  the  edge  distance  (see  Fig.  157). 
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Uee  tpaeul  (be«  to  adapt  work  to  multiple  punch,  or  to  secure  desirable 
eUJg. 

>  From  Pookel  Companlan.  30th  editiao.  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  Pitt«bur(h.  Pa. 
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Taiii^  6.' — Standahd  Gaobs  and  Dimbnsions  for 
Channels 
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a  Bometimefl  specified  to  be  16  times  the  thickness  of  the  thinnest  outside  jA&to 
with  a  maximum  of  6  in.  The  following  spacing  b  preferable:  6  in.  for  ^-in. 
rivets,  6  in.  for  ?^-in.  rivets,  4}j  in.  for  ^-in.  rivets,  and  4  in.  for  J^-in. 

Table  7. — Minimck  Rivet  Spacino — All  Dimensions  in  InChe 
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For  angles,  in  built  Hcctions,  with  two  gage  lines,  with  rivets  atai^ered,  the  maximum  pitch 
p  (see  Wig.  158)  in  each  line  may  be  tirice  as  great  aa  given  above.  Table  8  may  be  used  in  spac- 
ing rivetfl  on  two  gage  linea.  The  accompanying  diagram'  (Kg.  159)  by  Louis  Metiger,  C.  E., 
may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
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—Suppose  thkt  e  in  Fia. 
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When  two  or  more  plates  are  in  contact,  rivets  not  more  than  12in.apartiil 
either  direction  should  be  used  to  hold  the  plates  together. 

The  minimum  distance  from  the  center  of  any  rivet  hole  to  a  sheared  edge 
■hould  not  be  less  than  IJ^  in.  for  ^-in.  rivets,  1^  in.  for^-in.  rivets,  1^  in.  for  ^-in.  rivets, 

>  n>y.  Sac.  Jan.  II,  1913. 
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andlin.for  H->ii-riveta;andtoarollededgelH,  1>£,  1  and  ^  in. respectively.    The mudmnnL 
distiukoe  fn>m  any  edge  should  not  bo  greater  than  e^ht  times  the  thickneae  of  the  plate. 

The  pitch  of  rivets  at  the  ends  of  built  compression  membeis  should  not  eicoeod  four 
diametera  of  the  rivets  for  a  distance  equal  to  one  and  one-half  times  the  maximum  width  of 
the  member. 
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lUe.  Driving  of  Rivets — Field  and  Shop.— Rivets  driven  in  the  shop  are  called 
a  and  those  driven  in  the  field  are  known  as  field  rivets. 

Rivets  may  be  driven  by  machines  or  by  hand.     Hand  rivet- 
ing is  resorted  to  only  when  a  rivet  is  so  located  that  it  cannot  be 
■I  driven  by  a  machine;  also  on  small  eroclion  jobs  where  the  expense 
7  of  providing  power  would  be  too  great;  and  in  shops  when  a  few 
rivets  have  to  be  driven  after  the  member  has  been  removed  fium 
05gn*inw*  Coirii™iti  the  riveter. 
ft/fhnHMd  '^^^  13,^  Theprooeasofdrivingarivctisasfollows:  The  rivet  is  heated 

to  the  proper  temperature,  inserted  in  the  rivet  hole  and  while  the 
'"'  *^'  bead  is  held  tight  against  the  member,  a  head  is  formed  on  the 

end  of  the  shank  extending  out  to  the  hole  (see  Fig.  161). 

In  hand  riveting  the  end  of  the  shank  is  hammered  down  in  the  shape  of  a  head,  then  a 
hammer,  called  a  snap,  the  head  of  which  is  cup  shaped,  is  placed  over  the  rough  head  and  ham- 
mered until  the  head  ia  of  the  proper  shape.  A  dolly  bar,  which  has  a  cup  shaped  face,  is  held 
against  one  head  of  the  rivet  while  the  other  head  is  formed. 

Machine  riveters  may  be  operated  by  compressed  air,  steam,  or  by  hydraulic  power. 
Compressed  air  riveters  are  portable,  while  Bt«am  aod  most  hydraulic  rivetere  are  stationary. 
Power  riveters  may  be  either  direct  or  indirect  acting;  by  means  of  a  direct  acting  riveter  it  is 
possible  to  keep  the  full  pressure  on  the  rivet  as  long  as  desired.  Vcrj-  satisfactory  work  can 
be  perfomed  by  the  pneumatic  riveting  hammer  which  delivers  very  rapid  but  comparatively 
light  blows. 

Lome  JJirefs.— Rivets  are  not  always  tight,  as  they  should  he,  after  driving.  When  a  loose 
rivet  is  found  it  should  be  removed,  if  possible,  and  another  driven  in  its  place.  Of  course, 
if  a  rivet  takes  no  definite  stress  and  is  so  located  that  it  Is  difficult  to  get  at,  judgment  should 

I  From  Packet  Conuwnion,  20lh  edition,  CarneKie  SUe!  Co.,  PJtUburgh,  P». 
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be  used  as  to  Whetliei  ot  not  it  should  be  removed.    Loose  rivets  can  be  detected  by  tapping 
the  rivet  head  with  a  hammer. 

Clearance. — It  b  not  possible  to  drive  a  rivet  unleaa- there  is  ample  clearance  for  the  die 
on  the  riveter.  "Die  required  clearance  varies  with  the  site  of  the  rivet  (see  Pigs.  162  and  163). 
Tables  9  and  10  give  the  rivet  spacing  necessary  for  driving  different  dies  of  riveta. 


n  angle  is  crimped  over  a  member  the  spacing  used  should  not  be  leas  than  that 
given  in  Fig.  184. 

laV.  Rivet  Failnres.— IT  in  Fig.  1S5,  the  forces  P  am  assumed  to  act  in  the 
directions  indicated  by  the  arrows,  bar  A  will  move  to  the  left  and  bar  B  to  the  right.  Suppose 
that  before  the  forces  P  are  applied,  the  bats  are  riveted  together.     Now  if  forces  P  are  made 


large  enough,  the  bars  will  move  as  indicated  in  P^g.  166  and  the  rivet  is  s^d  to  have  sheared 
off  in  ungle  shear.  If  three  bars  are  used,  aa  shown  in  Fig.  167,  and  the  forces  are  made  large 
enough,  the  rivet  will  shear  off  again,  but  this  time  on  two  planes  (see  F^.  168),  and  the  rivet 
is  sud  to  have  failed  in  double  shesr. 

Failures  as  shown  in  Fig.  166  and  168  will  occur  pro-  _ 
Tiding  the  bars  are  wide  and  thick  enough  and  the  rivet  is 
far  enough  from  the  ends  of  the  bare.  Suppose  that  bar 
A  in  Fig.  165  is  not  as  thick  as  bar  B;  then  instead  of  the 
rivet  shearing  oS,  the  failure  might  occur  as  shown  in  Fig. 
169.  In  this  case  the  rivet  has  crushed  through  the  top 
bar.  This  is  called  a  failure  in  bearing.  If  the  bar  is 
harder  than  the  rivet,  which  is  usually  the  case,  the  rivet  will  be  crushed  by  the  bar. 

IMg.  Shearing  and  Bearing  Values. — Practically  all  riveta  used  in  structural 
work  have  to  resist  stresses  caused  by  shear,  bearing,  and  bending. 

Table  9,' — RnsT  Spacing 
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Table  10.' — Clearance  fob  Cover  Plate  Riveting 
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The  allowable  unit  streaacs  on  rivets  are  not  at  all  uniform  throughout  the  country.  Values 
for  shear  on  ehop  rivets  vary  from  9000  to  12,000  lb.  per  aq.  in.  and  the  correflponding  unit 
bearing  values  are  usually  twice  those  for  shear.  Values  for  field  drivou  rivets  vaiy  from  %  to 
^  of  those  for  shop  driven  rivcta. 

The  value  of  a  rivet  in  single  shear  is  the  area  of  the  rivet  times  the  allowable  unit  strasB 
in  shear  and  the  double  shearing  value  is  just  twice  as  great. 


IllDitiBdTe  Problnu.— Whit  ore  the  vatue 
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The  bearing  value  of  a  rivet  is  the  diameter  of  the  rivet,  times  the  thickness  of  p1at«, 
times  the  allowable  unit  stress  in  bearing. 
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Stresses  eaused  by  bending  are  usually  considered  only  in  case  of  long  rivets  or  when  looae 
fillers  are  used.  For  long  rivets  a  certain  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  rivets  required  is  added 
(sec  Art.  124a).  When  rivcta  carrying  stress  pass  through  loose  fillers,  the  number  of  rivets 
should  be  increased  50  %  and  when  possible,  the  extra  rivets  should  be  outside  of  the  connected 
member  (see  Fig.  218,  p.  288). 

Some  specifications  allow  one-half  the  value  of  a  button  head  rivet  for  a  countersunk  rivet 
if  shop  driven,  and  no  allowance  is  made  if  the  countersunk  rivet  is  hand  driven.  A  general 
rule  is  to  allow  half  value  fur  countersunk  rivets  in  a  plate  ^  in.  thick  and  over,  and  nothing 
when  the  plate  is  less  than  %  in.  thick. 

R.  Fleming  recommends  the  following  rules:' 


but  r 


vilue 


■  thiol 


hoisht  not  len  tban  three-eighths  ol  KniDrh.oroce-hBlf  tbedittmeteral  tbetivtt 

uumed  to  have  Ka  the  strength  ol  rivctfi  that  have  full  he&ds. 

IS  than  theM  heishti.  they  ghall  be  uBumed  to  have  tbe  etreDgth  at  oouotenunk 


The  allowable  unit  stresses  on  turned  bolts  in  reamed  holes  arc  usually  the  same  as  on 
field  rivets.  The  value  for  machine  bolts  is  considered  to  be  three-quarters  of  those  for  turned 
bolts. 

134A.  Rivets  vs.  Bolts  in  Direct  Tension. — Direct  tension  on  rivet  heads  should 
not  be  allowed  except  possibly  in  unimportant  connections.  If  rivets  are  used  in  direct  tension 
the  connection  should  be  compact,  the  material  amply  thick,  and  the  groups  of  rivets  should 
be  symmetrically  arranged  about  the  line  of  action  of  the  pull  on  the  connection.     Not  less  than 

1  From  Pocket  Compamon,  20th  edition,  Cunesie  Steel  Co..  Fittaburgh.  Pa. 
•  See  Eng.  Ntin,  Sept.  14,  1910. 
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4  rivets  should  be  used  in  a  connection  of  this  kind.  The  amount  of  stress  on  a  rivet  head  after 
the  rivet  is  driven  is  uncertain ;  also  the  rivet  may  have  been  burned  in  heating  or  it  may  not 
have  been  driven  properly.  Rivet  heads  may  sometimes  snap  off  (1)  on  cooling  after  driving, 
(2)  in  extreme  cold  weather,  or  (3)  when  struck  with  a  hammer.  Instead  of  using  rivets  in 
direct  tension,  it  is  better  to  ream  out  the  holes  and  use  bolts  which  have  been  turned  to  a  driving 
fit. 

In  case  rivets  are  used,  the  value  of  a  rivet  should  not  be  greater  than  one-half  its 
single  shear  value.  In  using  turned  bolts,  a  value  of  10,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  on  the  net  area 
at  the  root  of  the  thread  should  not  be  exceeded.  Also,  the  bearing  area  under  both  the 
head  and  nut  should  be  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  bolt. 

124i.  Use  of  Bolts. — Bolts  are  often  used  in  place  of  rivets  and  for  certain 
classes  of  work  are  preferable  because  they  have  proven  to  be  satisfactory  and  are  more 
economical. 

The  American  Bridge  Company  allows  the  following  unit  stresses  on  bolts  in  building 
construction. 

9000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  in  shear 
18,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  in  bearing 

The  above  values  are  for  ordinary  bolts  in  holes  punched  Ke  in-  larger  than  the  size  of  the  bolt. 

A  washer  under  the  nut  will  allow  ample  threading  to  tighten  the  nut  properly.  If  a 
bolt  is  threaded  too  much,  the  bearing  area  will  be  reduced.  After  a  nut  is  tightened  up, 
some  method  of  locking  the  nut  should  be  iised  to  prevent  it  from  working  off. 

R.  Fleming^  makes  the  following  suggestions  for  the  uses  of  bolts: 

It  18  believed  that  bolted  oonneotions  are  permissible  for  the  following: 

Buildings  of  one  story,  not  of  great  height  and  acting  mainly  as  shelters.  Such  buildings  carry  no  shafting 
or  electric  traveling  cranes  and  unless  exposed  to  unusual  winds  there  is  little  reason  why  field  connections  may  not 
be  bolted  throughout. 

Buildings  for  temporary  use. 

Subordinate  framing  such  as  that  required  for  stairs,  doors,  windows,  partitions,  ceilings,  monitors,  pent  houses, 
curbs  and  railing.  It  is  often  desirable,  if  not  necessary,  to  have  framing  around  windows,  doors,  skylights,  and 
similar  work  bolted  in  order  to  secure  proper  adjustment  for  the  work  of  other  contractors. 

Purlins  and  girts,  except  where  they  form  an  integral  part  of  a  system  of  bracing.  There  is  little  reason  why 
the  clips  to  which  purlins  and  girts  are  attached  should  not  be  shop-bolted,  instead  of  shop-riveted,  to  main  mem- 
bers.    The  same  is  true  of  many  connections  for  subordinate  framing. 

Platform  and  floor  plates.  If  there  are  trucks  moving  on  the  floor,  or  if  there  is  shoveling  of  coal  or  material, 
countersunk-head  bolts  should  be  used.  An  indentation  in  the  head  is  convenient  to  hold  a  bolt  while  the  nut  is 
being  turned.     In  other  cases  bolts  with  button  heads  not  over  H  oi*  H  e  in*  high  may  be  used. 

Connections  of  beams  to  beams  and  beams  to  girders  in  floors  that  do  not  support  machinery,  shafting  or 
rolling  loads.  This  is  an  important  item  in  a  many-«toried  office  building  or  hotel.  If  the  connections  of  floor 
members  to  columns  are  riveted  the  structure  is  stiff  transversely  and  longitudinally.  Little  is  gained  in  stifTness 
and  much  is  added  to  expense  by  riveting  connections  of  filling-in  members.  Moreover,  in  fireproof  construction 
the  bolts  are  embedded  in  concrete,  a  fact  which  should  assure  any  doubter  that  there  \a  no  chance  of  nuts  becoming 
loose.  The  specification  for  a  12-story  ai>artment  house  in  New  York  City  has  the  clause:  "All  connections  within 
3  ft.  of  the  column  centers  must  be  riveted.  All  tank  and  sheave  beam  supports  must  be  riveted.  Other  connec- 
tions may  be  bolted."  In  this  particular  building  the  beams  upon  which  some  columns  depend  for  lateral  stiffness 
do  not  connect  directly  to  the  columns,  but  frame  a  foot  or  two  away  into  other  connecting  beams.  Is  not  this  a 
commendable  clause  for  similar  cases? 

Bracing  connections  not  subject  to  direct  stress.  This  refers  particularly  to  the  intersection  of  bracing  angles 
midway  between  trusses  and  columns.  An  over-sealous  inspector  will  sometimes  insist  upon  specifications  being 
carried  out  to  the  letter  and  that  rivets  be  used.  This  necessitates  riveting  from  a  special  rigging  at  a  cost  of  a 
dollar  or  two  per  rivet.     The  cost  would  not  be  a  valid  objection  provided  anything  were  gained  by  it. 

Connections  not  subject  to  shearing  stress  at  points  where  members  rest  upon  other  members. 

126.  Lap  and  Butt  Joints. — Joints  in  structural  work  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds — 
viz.,  the  lap  joint  and  the  butt  joint  (see  Pig.  170).  A  lap  joint  is  a  joint  in  which  the  members 
joined  extend  over  or  lap  on  each  other.  A  butt  joint  is  one  in  which  the  ends  of  the  members 
joined  come  together  or  butt  against  each  other. 

The  joints  shown  in  Figs.  170(o)  and  170(6)  are  eccentric  and  are  acted  on  by  the  moment 

1  Eng,  Nw9'Rec.,  Aug.  14,  1919. 
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PL  The  joints  however,  deform  and  the  bans  tend  to  take  the  position  shown  in  Figs.  171 
and  172.     This  reduces  the  moment  but  causes  some  direct  tension  on  the  rivet  heads. 

Rivets  may  be  arranged  in  different  ways.  Fig.  173(a)  shows  what  is  called  chain  riveting 
and  the  rivets  in  Fig.  173(b)  are  said  to  be  staggered. 

The  butt  joint  with  two  cover  plates  makes  the  most  satisfactory  splice  for  ban  and  plates. 
It  is  also  used  for  splicing  both  tension  and  compression  members  in  a  structure.  C!onnections 
between  the  different  members'  of  a  structure  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  lap  or  butt  joint  and  very 
often  take  the  form  of  what  may  be  called  a  double  lap  joint  (see  Fig.  174). 
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(b) 


Pia.  170. 
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BuH joint  wifh  two 
coimrplahs 
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125a.  Failure  of  Joints. — ^A  joint  may  fail  (1)  by  shearing  off  the  rivets  (see 
Figs.  166  and  168),  (2)  by  crushing  the  rivets  or  plate  (sec  Fig.  169),  (3)  by  tearing  across  a  line 
of  rivets  (see  Fig.  175),  (4)  by  breaking  through  a  hole  (see  Fig.  176),  or  (6)  by  the  rivets  shearing 
out  the  plate  (see  Fig.  177). 


Fig.  171. 


FiQ.  172. 


/T\    /t\  I  /TV    ^\    /JV 


(o) 


FiQ.  173. 


The  first  failure  may  be  prevented  by  using  more  or  larger  rivets;  the  second,  by  increasing 
the  thickness  of  plates,  or  by  increasing  the  number  or  size  of  rivets;  the  third,  by  making  the 
plates  wider,  that  is,  increasing  the  edge  distance ;  the  fourth  and  fifth,  by  increasing  the  end 
distance. 

126&.  Distribution  of  Stress  in  Joints. — In  a  riveted  joint  or  connection,  it  is 
not  possible  to  determine  just  how  the  stress  is  distributed  either  through  the  members  joined 


vwi  nm  I 
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FiQ.   174. 


Via.  175. 


Fio.   170. 


Fio.  177. 


or  the  rivets  joining  them.  The  follo^ving  assumptions  arc  made:  (1)  that  the  stress  in  tension 
members  is  uniformly  distributed  over  the  net  section;  (2)  that  the  rivets  in  compression  mem- 
bers completely  fill  the  holes,  and  that  the  stress  is  uniformly  distributed  over  the  gross  area; 
and  (3)  that  each  rivet  takes  an  equal  part  of  the  stress.  (For  eccentric  connections,  see 
Art.  130.) 

126c.  Friction  in  Joints. — The  stress  on  rivet  heads  due  to  shrinkage  exerts 
great  pressure  on  the  members  joined  and  causes  friction  between  them.     Tests*  on  riveted 
1  Testa  on  riveted  joints.     Proceedingt  of  The  Am.  Ry.  Eng.  and  Maint.  of  Way  Aseo.,  vol.  6,  1905,  p.  272. 
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joints  have  shown  that  the  frictional  resistance  amounts  to  several  thousand  pounds  per  square 
inch  of  rivet  area.  In  these  tests  there  was  practically  no  movement  in  the  joint  until  consider- 
able load  had  been  applied.  For  the  next  few  thousand  pounds  increase  in  the  load,  there  was  a 
slight  slip  evidently  due  to  an  adjustment  of  the  joint  after  the  frictional  resistance  had  been 
overcome.  After  this  adjustment,  the  rate  of  increase  in  slip  was  less  until  permanent  dis- 
tortion began. 

Frictional  resistance  is  not  considered  in  computing  the  strength  of  a  joint. 

126d.  Joint  Computations. — The  stresses  on  rivets  in  a  joint  are  usually  com- 
puted only  for  shear  and  bearing.  Whether  the  strength  of  a  joint  is  governed  by  shear  or 
bearing  depends  on  which  gives  the  lesser  value.  The  following  problems  are  solved  to  show 
the  method  of  procedure  in  computing  the  strength  of  a  joint.  In  each  case  a  ^-in.  rivet  is 
used  and  the  allowable  unit  stresses  in  shear  and  bearing  are  10,000  and  20,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

niostrfttiTe  Problem. — ^Vasume  a  lap  joint  composed  of  two  H-iQ>  ^atb  (see  Fig.  178).  Compute  the  strength 
of  the  joint. 

The  rivet  is  in  single  shear  and  bearing  on  a  >^-in.  bar.  The  area  of  the  rivet  is  0.442  sq.  in.  and  the  sini^e 
shear  value  is 

(0.442)  (10.000)  -  4420  1b. 

The  bearing  value  is 

(K)O^)  (20,000)  -  7500  lb. 

Sinee  the  value  in  bearing  is  the  larger,  the  strength  is  governed  by  the  shearing  value  and  is  4420  lb. 


Tn      .    ^   iti  \ 


1=2 


-*-L 


^ "  ■    ^    ' 


Fia.  178.  Fio.  179. 

nittstrative  Problem. — Assume  one  of  the  bars  in  Fig.  178  to  be  >4  in.  thick.  Compute  the  strength  of  tha 
joint. 

The  shearing  value  remains  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  problem  and  is  4420  lb.     The  bearing  value  is 

(K)(H)  (20.000)  -37501b. 

The  bearing  value  governs  since  it  is  less  than  the  shearing  value,  and  the  strength  of  the  joint  is  3750  lb. 

mastrative  Problem. — Assume  a  double  lap  joint  composed  of  two  K-in.  bars  and  one  >i-in.  bar  (see  Fig.  179), 
Compute  the  strength  of  the  joint. 

In  this  case  the  rivet  is  in  double  shear  and  (since  the  sum  of  the  thicknesses  of  the  two  outside  bars  is  H  in*) 
bearing  on  a  H'^°-  bar.     The  value  in  double  shear  is 

(2)  (4420)  -  88401b. 

The  bearing  value  on  a  H-in.  bar  is  75(X)  lb.     The  strength  of  the  joint  is,  therefore,  7500  lb. 

Ulttstrative  Problem. — ^Assume  the  H-in.  bar  in  Fig.  179  to  be  changed  to  a  H-in.  bar.  What  is  the  strength 
of  the  joint? 

The  shearing  value  is  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  problem,  or  8840  lb.  The  sum  of  the  two  H~in>  ban  is 
greater  than  H  in-t  bo  the  H-in*  bar  governs  for  bearing.     The  bearing  value  on  the  H-in.  bar  is 

(H)(H)  (20,000)  -  6625  1b. 

Sinee  this  value  is  less  than  the  shearing  value,  the  strength  of  the  joint  is  5625  lb. 

For  members  carrying  stress,  not  less  than  two  rivets  should  be  used  in  a  connection. 
This  does  not  hold  for  lacing  bars. 

Table  11  will  save  considerable  work  in  computing  the  shearing  and  bearing  values  on 
rivets.  The  values  computed  in  the  above  problems  may  be  found  directly  from  the  table. 
At  10,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  the  shearing  values  in  the  table  for  a  ^^-in.  rivet  are:  single  shear,  4420 
lb. ;  double  shear,  8840  lb.  At  20, (XX)  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  the  bearing  values  are  as  follows:  bearing 
on  a  H-m.  p^te,  75(X)  lb. ;  on  a  J^-in.  plate,  3750  lb. ;  and  on  a  ^-in.  plate,  5625  lb. 
18 
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niutnitiTe  Problem. — Uting  the  table  for  rivet  valuee,  determine  the  number  of  ^^-in.  rivets  required  to 
connect  the  plates  shown  in  Fig.  180.     The  unit  values  in  shear  and  bearing  are  10,000  and  20,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

The  shear  between  plates  1  and  2  is  50,000  lb.;  between  2  and  3  b  60,000  lb.;  between  3  and  4  is  40,000  lb.; 
and  between  4  and  5  is  70.000  lb. 

The  maximum  shear  occurs  between  plates  4  and  5,  and  is  70,000  lb.  From  the  table  the  allowable  shear  on 
a  H-in.  rivet  is  4420  lb.  and  the  number  of  rivets  required  for  shear  is 

70.000 


4420 


16  rivets 


The  bearing  value  of  a  !^i-in.  rivet  on  a  ^i-in.  i>late  is  7500  lb.  and  the  number  of  rivets  required  for  plates  2  or  4  is 

15  rivets 


110.000 
1500 


For  plate  3 
For  plate  1 
For  plate  5 


100.000 

6560 
50.000 

4690 
70,000 

5625 


16  rivets 
10  rivets 
15  rivets 


MfOOffA 


2CC 


Fig.   180. 


From  the  above  it  is  seen  that  if  16  rivets  are  used,  all  the  shearing  and  bearing  stresses  will  be  taken  care  of. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  this  connection  the  tendency  is  to  shear  each  rivet  at  four  different 
sections.  If  plate  1  is  placed  between  plates  2  and  3,  the  tendency  will  be  to  shear  each  rivet  at 
three  sections  and  the  maximum  shear  will  then  be  110,000  lb.  The  rivets  will  be  in  triple 
shear.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  by  properly  arranging  the  plates  the  minimum  shear  on  the  rivets 
may  be  obtained.  This  consideration  can  very  often  be  made  use  of  in  designing  connections 
in  which  a  number  of  plates  are  used. 

The  shearing  and  bearing  values  for  unit  stress  not  given  in  the  table  may  be  found 
from  the  table  as  explained  in  the  following  illustrative  problem. 

niostrative  Problem. — Suppose  the  allowable  unit  shearing  stress  is  7500  lb.  per  sq.  in.  and  the  unit  bearing 

stress  is  15,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.     Find  the  shearing  value  of  a  5^ -in.  rivet  and  also  the  bearing  value  of  a  He-in.  plate. 

At  7000  lb.  ]>er  sq.  in.  the  shearing  value  is  3000  lb.  and  at  8000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  it  is  3530  lb. 

3090  +  3530 


Then  at  7500  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  the  value  is 


2 


In  the  same  way  the  bearing  value  is  found  to  be 


-  3310  lb. 
4590  +  5250 


49201b. 


The  same  results  may  be  obtained  by  another  method  as  follows:  At  7000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  the  shearing  value  is 
8000  lb.  Then  at  7500  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  it  is  3090  (tqqq)  -  3310  lb.,  and  the  bearing  value  is  4590  (24^000)  "*  ^^^ 
lb. 


Fzo.  181. 


FzG.  183. 


FzG.  183. 


126e.  Net  Sections. — As  the  strength  of  a  tension  member  depends  on  its  net 
axeHy  core  should  be  taken  in  the  arrangement  of  rivets  so  that  the  area  will  not  be  reduced 
more  than  necessary  by  the  rivet  holes.  Consider  the  splice  shown  in  Fig.  181.  The  area 
of  the  plate  is  reduced  by  three  holes.  By  lengthening  the  splice  plates  (see  Fig.  182)  the  rivets 
can  be  arranged  so  that  the  area  of  the  plates  will  be  reduced  by  only  two  holes.  A  better  ar- 
rangement is  shown  in  Fig.  183.  Here  the  area  of  the  plates  is  reduced  by  only  one  hole.  In 
this  case  the  area  of  the  splice  plates  is  reduced  by  three  holes  but  it  is  much  more  economical 
to  increase  the  area  of  the  splice  plates  which  are  short,  than  the  area  of  the  main  plates  which 
may  be  of  considerable  length.  Of  course,  there  are  cases  in  which  a  more  economical  splice 
may  be  designed  if  the  rivets  are  so  arranged  that  the  area  of  the  splice  plates  is  not  reduced  too 
much  (see  Fig.  198,  p.  280). 

In  computing  the  net  area  of  a  member,  the  diameter  of  the  hole  is  considered  to  be  ^  in. 
greater  than  the  diameter  of  the  rivet  used.  For  countersunk  rivets  the  diameter  of  the  holes 
18  usually  considered  to  be  3^  in.  greater  than  the  diameter  of  the  rivet  when  the  thickness  of  the 
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is  M  ia.  or  leoa.    Table  12  gives  the  axeaa  in  sq.  in.  to  b«  deducted  for  different  aisea 
of  holes  through  different  thiokneoses  of  metal. 


Table  12.'— Reduction  of  Abba 

(Arcs  in  Sqiurg  lachn  -  Diameter  of  Hoi 
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tUDitntlre  Prablem.— What  i>  tt 


wide  I 


d  M  in.  thick, 
L  Tkble  12  the  i 


irilh  I 


>e  hoi*  fc 


■  H-ln. 


•e  deduoted  ia  0.44 


^ 


The  diameUr  of  the  hols  to  be  deduoted  it  fi  +  H  ■•  H  in. 

.  in.     The  net  ««.,  therefore,  is  (4){>i)  -  0.44  -  1.58  io. 

The  proper  desif^i  of  a  tension   member   requires  that  the  net 

M  should  be  computed  on  diagonal  as  well  as  on  transverse  lines. 

That  is,  the  net  area  should  be  computed  not  only  on  line  aa  (see 

Fig.  IS4)  but  also  on  line  abed.     Some  specifications  require  that  the 

it  area  should  be  considered  on  lino  abed  unless  it  exceeds  that  on 

I  by  30%.     The  usual  method,   however,  is  to  make  the  net  area 

^"-  •**■  on  line  abed  equal  to  that  on   line  aa.     When  this  method  is  used 

it  is  desirable  to  find  the  pitch  p  (see  Fit;.  184}  which  will  give  equal  areas  o 

abed. 

Let  w  be  the  width  of  the  member;  ff,  tfa«  diitanre  between  cace  linei;  and  il  the  diameter 
I  te  —  d.     On  »«etion  otcd,  the  net  widtli  will  be  »  —  ] 


Ve'H 


-  2.1 


-  e^  +  2ti  +  <P 
A  p*  -  agJ  + J" 

P  -  v'2wd  +  d' 
Table  13  pTsa  difterent  raluee  of  p  for  correapondin*  value*  of  v  for  Ji-  and  H-in.  ri 
>  Tram  Pocket  Companion,  20th  edition,  Carn*«ie  Stael  Co.,  I^ttaburgb,  P». 
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Table  13.' — SrAaaBR  or  Rtvbts  to  Maintain  Net  Section 

(Amcriun  Bridia  Compuiy  SUuidkri) 
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Tlis  (oUovinc  method  take*  1 
(tw  (hemr  (pukllel  to  the  lection) 
Ml  k  diaconal  Mction  u  worlced  oi 


to  conaideTAtiaD  the  etTW.  oa  a  diacooaJ  aaatiao.  cauaed  hy  a  ooDihLaatLan  at 
:  br  V.  H.  Coohraas>,  the  foUowinc  [ormuU  hu  ba«n  darivad  by  T.  A.  Smith:* 


i  die  +  Ve'  +  4p')  I     JI0     [     [»v 

in  whieti  V  ia  the  lace  (aaa  Fi|.  188) ,  d  ia  the  diameter  of  the  hole   (diam.  of  rivet  +  >(  in.).  *     T  T      ■ 
I>  ia  the  pitcb,  and  X  ia  the  amount  oC  rivet  hole  to  be  dedui^led  between  tbe  sac*  Unee.  IJ 

Valnaa  of  JC  in  tbe  diagram  (Fii.  1S7)  were  wnrked  out  uainc  the  above  formula.     Thia  dia- 
cram  U  tor  H-i°.  rivet*  and  d  wh  taken  aa  1  in.  ^"•-  ^^■ 

In  computinc  the  net  width  of  a  tenalou  member  br  thia  method,  the  number  of  rlvete  a.  to  be  deducted,  la 
aa  Idiom  (s«*  F1«.  IBS);  conaiderini  M-in.  riveta 

a  -  1  +  r,  +  I.  +  X. 

wfaanZi.  Xt,  and  Xi  are  oblaiiied  from  the  diacram  by  ueina  the  correepondiOB  (alueaof  p  and  ir  f  or  eaoh  diaconal 
diatanee.  The  value  1  ia  for  the  outaide  halvea  of  tbe  two  outude  riveta  and  the  valuai  Xt,  Xt.  and  Jfi  are  tBa 
Talnia  to  be  deducted  from  the  ttftm  n.  Bs.  and  tu     The  net  width,  than,  would  be 

w  -  (1  +  Xi  +  Xt  +  X.) 
A  Laraar  value  of  n  misht  be  obtained  by  omittinc  rivet  2  and  conaiderinx  eectlon  1-3-4.     The  gaie  for  1-3  would 

Cooaider  the  valuea  lor  pi,  pi  pi.  m.  m,  and  gi  u  given  on  Fi^.  183.     Compute  the  net  aection  Hauming  the 
Plata  to  be  H  in.  thick,  and  the  holee  to  be  for  H-ia.  riveta. 


m^ 


ill  the  holn 

n  -  1  +  a.«  +  0.93  H 
1-3-1 

B  -  1  +  0,974  +  0. 

■lue  of  n  ie  obtained  by  conaider 
(10  -  2.73)H  -  3.84  .q.  in. 


0.4  -  2.73 
,  -  2.374 


■Ota  (see  Fig.  18fl)  th 
U  the  line  BB  ID  Fig, 
e  (ue  Fig,  taO)  the  v& 


,  auoh  that  only  two  holee  moat  be  deducted,  b  found 
-  2in.,  thenpwouldhavetoequall,82in,  or  IK  a  in. 
h  that  only  two  holes  must  be  deducted,  ia  found  from 
in  equal  diatanee  above  and  below  the  line  BB  In  Fig. 
liacramiifound  tobe2.0Sin.or3Hau).     Thiareault 


1  From  Pocket  Comi 
I  Sae  Eng.  Nea:  Ap 
•  Sea  ei9-  Nt<M.  Ml 


1,  Carn«(ie  Steel  Co..  Pittaburgh,  Pa, 
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Thl  dUsram  CFi»  1ST}  nwy  ba  uMd  for  nnr  cthir  uie  ol  rivet  by  dindiDs  both  p  tod  «  br  the  tiw  of  riret 
lu  H  ID  and  by  mutUplymg  the  vklue  of  1  by  the  amlae  Dulober, 

Suppose  the  holee  Id  Fig.  ISO  are  tor  51-in.  rivet*.    Hud  »  tor  p  —  3.S  In.  kod  0  •  T  in. 

"■'(J+S)-"^       7*^-81.. 
le  dii«niii  ahowi  that  X  •  0.944.     TheD 

121^,  D«sigo  of  Joints. — The  joints  at  points  where  members  &re  spliced  or  at 
points  where  the  stress  in 
one  member  is  transferred 
to  another,  should  be  very 
carefully     designed.      A 


joint  should  be  strong 
enough  to  develop  the 
member  joined  even 
though  the  computed 
stress  in  the  member  mag 
be  less. 


I^Tp 


FiQ.  1 


FiQ.  190. 


The  solutions  of  the 
foUowing  problems  show 
how  the  different  tables 
may  be  used  in  the 
design  of  joints. 


•C 


Values  of 

pin 

Inches 

pUte  8X  H  iD.  uriyinc  SS.SOO 

•in 

' 

value 

allowable     u 
ol  the  plate 

it     tengile 
at    16.000 

lie 

ear  antj 

inn 

deeign  a  b 

t(  joint  witl 

two  cover 

1. 

U.e  W-in.  nveta. 

.le 

mrnnitement  of  rivetl  will  reduce  the  mr»  of  the 

pi. 

e  by  one  ho 

e.     Table  12 

hoWB  that 

d  lor  one  hole  i>  0-44  iq 

n.     The 

net  are*,  there 

i«  (SiaS)  - 

0.44  -  3.5fl 

q.  in.,  and 

th 

3.47*4 

iD.     Since  the 

oftheipUce 

plate*  will  ba 

•duo«lb7 
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more  than  one  hole,  a  thickness  of  Me  in.  for  each  plate  will  be  assumed.  This  gives  a  total  thickness  of  H  in.. 
which  is  greater  than  that  of  the  plates  spaced.  Table  11  shows  that  the  value  of  a  ^i-in.  rivet  in  bearing  on  a 
>i-in.  plate  is  9000  lb.  for  a  bearing  value  of  24,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  At  25.000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  the  corresponding  bear- 
ing value  is  9000  (^?'^^  -  9375  lb.     The  shearing  value  is  found  directly  from  the  table  and  is  10,600  lb.  since 

the  rivets  are  in  double  shear.     The  number  of  rivets  required  is, 

therefore, 

55,500 


9375 


-  6 


The  rivets  will  be  arranged  as  shown  in  Fig.  192,  which  shows  that  the 
area  of  each  splice  plate  is  reduced  by  three  holes.  Table  12  shows  that 
the  area  to  be  deducted  for  one  hole  on  a  He-in.  plate  is  0.27  sq.  in. 
Since  there  are  two  plates  and  three  holes  in  each  plate,  the  total  area 
to  be  deducted  is 

(3)  (0.27)  (2)  -  1.42  sq.  in. 

and  the  net  area  of  the  cover  plates  is 

(2) (8) (He)  -  1.42  -  3.58  sq.  in. 

which  is  satisfactory.     The  net  area  of  the  8  X  H-in.  plate  on  section  bb  is  4  —  (2)  (0.44)  >-  3.12  sq.  in.     Since 

55.000 
the  stress  transmitted  to  the  splice  plates  by  each  rivet  is  — r—  »  9250  lb.  (assuming  each  rivet  to  take  the  same 


6 
amount  of  stress) ,  the  stress  in  the  plate  at  section  bb  is  55,500  —  9250  ■-  46,350  lb.     The  required  area  is 


46,350 


16,000 

2.9  sq.  in.,  and  the  area  is  satisfactory.     On  section  cc,  the  net  area  is  2.68  sq.  in.  and  the  required  area  is  1.73 
sq.  in. 

niustrative  Problem. — Using  the  same  sise  rivets  and  the  same  unit  stresses,  design  a  lap  joint  for  the  above 

plates. 

In  this  joint  the  rivets  will  be  either  in  bearing  on  a  ^i-in.  plate,  or  in  single 
shear.  Tne  bearing  \alue  is  9375  lb.  and  the  shearing  value  is  5300  lb.  so  the 
latter  value  governs  and  the  number  of  rivets  reqidred  is 

55.500 


5300 


10.5,  or  11  rivets 


^     Tiie  rivets  should  be  arranged  as  shown  in  Fig.  193.     The  net  area  on  section 
bb  is  3.12  sq.  in.  and  the  reqmred  area  is 

55,500-5300       ,  ,^ 

16.000 3-^*  "*»•  ^°- 

whieh  is  close  enough. 

Ulnstrative  Problem. — The  rivet  pitch  and  spacing  are  shown  on  Fig.  193.  What  should  be  the  pitch  so  that 
only  one  hole  will  have  to  be  deducted  on  section  €m7 

V  -  H\/^dTd»-  yiy/2i\H)(H)  +  (J^)"  -  0.90  in. 

This  value  checks  ^th  Table  13  which  gives  0.91  in.  (>^  of  the  interpolated  value  for  g  equals  1^.)  Table  8  shows 
that  p  could  not  be  less  than  1^  in.  for  a  ^4-in.  rivet. 

If  the  other  method  is  used,  will  more  than  three  holes  have  to  be  deducted  on  section  ee? 

Fig.  187  shows  that  only  three  holes  would  have  to  be  deducted  if  ^^-in.  rivets  were  used  so  no  more  will  have 
to  be  deducted  for  ^-in.  rivets. 

126^.  Efficiency  of  a  Joint. — The  ratio  of  the  strength  of  a 
joint  connecting  two  members  to  the  strength  of  either  member,  is  called 
the  efficiency  of  the  joint. 
126.  Splices  in  Trusses. 

126a.  Compression  Members. — The  usual  method  of  splic- 
ing a  compression  member  is  to  mill  the  ends  of  both  members  and  to  use 
splice  plates  with  a  couple  of  rows  of  rivets  on  each  side  of  the  splice  to  hold 
the  members  in  line  (see  Fig.  194).  A  splice  of  this  kind  should  be  made  at  or  near  a  joint, 
preferably  far  enough  from  the  joint  so  that  the  splice  connections  will  not  interfere  with  the 
joint  details.  This  method  of  splicing  is  entirely  satisfactory  for  direct  stress  providing  the 
ends  of  both  members  are  milled  properly.  When  the  ends  are  not  milled,  the  splice  plates 
and  number  of  rivets  should  be  sufficient  to  transfer  all  the  stress  across  the  splice  as  no  re- 
liance should  be  alloMsved  on  the  abutting  ends.  If  only  a  part  of  a  member  is  spliced,  the 
splice  should  be  made  strong  enough  to  develop  the  part  spliced  even  though  the  ends  may  be 
milled.  To  illustrate,  suppose  only  the  web  plate  in  Fig.  195  is  to  be  spliced;  then  even 
though  the  ends  of  the  web  plate  are  milled,  no  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  milling. 
Tlie  splice  plates  and  number  of  rivets  should  be  sufficient  to  develop  the  plate  spliced.    This 


Fig.  194. 
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applies  partioularly  to  aplices  la  plate  gjider  flangee  when  tbs  diflereat  parts  of  tbo  flsago  are 
spliced  at  different  points. 

If  the  member  ia  subjected  to  bending,  the  resultant  Btreas  on  tbn  section  Bhould  be  ecKn- 
puted  by  the  method  given  in  Sect.  1,  Art.  102.  If  there  is  tension  on  any  part  of  the  splice  due 
to  bending,  the  splice  and  number  of  rivets  should  be  sufficient  to  properly  transfer  the  stren 
across  the  splice.  The  method  used  in  a  cose  of  this  kind  is  to  assume  a  apUce  and  then  to 
compute  the  fiber  stress.  Two  or  more  trials  may  be  necessary  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  splice. 
lS6b.  Tension  Members. — In  light  roof 
1  truBBes  the  bottom  chord  splices  are  usually  located  so 
the  gusset  plate  can  be  used  as  a  splice  plate  ^ee  Hgs. 
196  and  107).  Splices  may  be  made  at  points  outside 
if  the  joint  and  no  part  of  the  gusset  p1at«  used  ^ee 
/  Fig.  198).  This  simplifies  the  computations,  especially 
P,g   ,Q-  when  the  members  spliced  carry  a  large  total  streo. 

When  the  splice  is  made  as  shown  in  Vig.  196^  a 
strip  of  gusset  plate  equal  to  the  depth  of  the  member  spliced  may  be  considered  as  splice 
plate,  A  BpUce  plate  should  be  used  on  the  bottom  of  the  members  spliced  (see  Fip.  196 
and  197).  Of  course,  there  are  splices  where  a  bottom  plate  would  not  be  worth  muoh  (see 
Fig.  190).  Better  inerease  the  thickness  of  the 
gusset  plate,  if  neccssaiy,  and  out  the  plate  as 
shown  by  dotted  line. 


Fla.  IIM. 


Via.  107. 


If  part  of  the  gusset  plate  is  used  as  splice  p!at«,  it  is  well  to  ii 
bottom  of  the  plate.     This  may  be  done  as  follows  (see  FiR.  200): 

M.  -  Siv  -  Si 


estigate  the  stress  at  the 


le  total  value  of  the  i 


n  whieh  c  ii  tbs  duUnce  >how 

tba  center  of  gravity  at  tfaa  plat 

Tolhi.  vaJue  of /add  the  un 

pUt«.     Tbu  itreH  ii  the  total  v, 


DD  Pic.  200  and  I  i>  the  momem 


le  pUt«  about  aiti  so  thraush 


In  designing  splices  for  built-up  members,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  arrange  the  splice 
materia]  and  rivets  so  each  part  of  the  member  will  be  amply  spliced.  This  applies  to  both 
tension  and  compression  splices. 
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m.  Plato  Girdor  Vob  Splleao. — Plate  girdsr  weba  latty  be  spliced  in  a  number  of  diSerent 
wajn  (see  Figa.  201  to  20fi  inolufdve).  The  kind  of  splioe  to  be  used  in  anjr  given  oaae  depends 
somewhat  on  the  awumptiona  made  in  the  design  of  the  girder, 

Tlie  splice  shown  in  Hg.  201  consistfl  of  a  plate  on  each  aide  of  the  web,  Whm  no  put 
of  the  web  is  considered  as  flange  area,  this  splioe  is  designed  for  shear  only.  It  may  be  designed 
for  the  maximum  shear  the  web  is  capable  of  carrying,  or  for  the  maximum  shear  at  the  splice. 
More  than  enough  rivets  should  be  used  on  each  side  of  the  splice  to  carry  the  total  shear  con- 
sidered in  the  desiRn ;  usually  not  less  than  two  rows  of  rivets  on  each  side  of  the  splice  are  used. 
Unless  the  splice  is  made  at  a  point  where  there  is  considerable  excess  flange  area,  a  few  extra 
rivets  should  be  used.  Even  though  no  part  of  the  web  is  considered  as  flange  area  in  designing 
the  girder,  the  web  will  resist  some  of  the  streeses  caused  by  bending.  For  this  reason  the 
rivets  in  the  spUce  plates  will  be  over«tressed  if  just  enough  are  used  to  provide  for  shear, 
,  This  splice  is  also  used  when  a  part  of  the  web  is  considered  as  flange 

Ii         J  ares,  especially  when  the  splice  is  made  at  a  point  where  there  is  an 
I    \    I       excess  erf  flange  area.    If  the  splice  is  made  at  a  point  where  the  shear 
I         I  is  small,  the  design  is  usually  made  for  the  maximum  moment  the  web 
I         I  is  capable  of  carrying.    At  other  points  the  shear  should  be  considered 
{in  the  design  and  the  corresponding  moment  used. 
'    i    ' \         The  splices  shown  in  Figa.  202  and  203  are  used  when  a  part  of  the 
'          I         ^  web  is  considered  as  flange  area.    The  splice  in  each  case  consists  of  six 


Fia.  201. 


plates,  four  plates  marked  A  and  two  plates  marked  B.    In  Fig,  202, 


I  ^ '    I 


Ilili 


Pia.  20S. 


Fid.  204. 


plates  A  are  usually  designed  for  moment  and  plates  B  for  shear.  In  F^.  203,  plates  B  are 
designed  for  shear  and  moment  and  plates  A  for  moment.  In  this  design  the  splice  is  supposed 
to  be  equivalent  to  the  web  at  all  points.' 

The  splices  shown  in  Figa.  204  and  20S  are  sometimes  used  by  designers  who  claim  that  the 
other  splices  do  not  provide  for  horiionta!  shear  in  the  web  at  the  edge  of  the  flange  angles. 

When  a  splice  is  made  near  the  end  of  a  cover  plate,  the  cover  plate  may  be  extended  and 
used  in  place  of  plates  A  in  Figs.  202  and  203  (see  Fig.  206).     When  this  ^_ 
is  done,  plate  B  in  Fig.  202  should  be  the  fuU  depth  between  flange  angles.  F^ 
In  1%,  203  the  splice  will  not  be  equivalent  to  the  trth  at  all  points  when  I 
the  cover  plate  is  used  in  place  of  plate  A.  I 

llie  fallowing  problems  are  worked  out  to  show  the  computations  i 
in  deugning  the  kind  of  epticea  shown  in  Fip.  201  and  202.  These  splices  ^^ 
will  bo  stronger  than  necessary  because  they  are  designed  to  develop  the 
web  in  bending  and  in  addition  to  carry  shear.  In  actual  design  the 
moment  caused  by  the  loading  which  gives  the  shear  should  be  used  or 
moment  at  the  section  and  the  corresponding  shear.  To  illustrate,  consider  a  girder  carrying  a 
fixed  uniform  load.  If  the  splice  is  made  at  the  center  (which  is  not  usually  done}  where  the 
shear  is  aero,  the  splice  should  be  designed  for  moment  only.  The  usual  method  is  to  make  the 
splice  as  strong  in  resisting  bending  stresses  as  the  web  would  be  if  it  were  not  spliced.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  splice  is  made  at  say  the  quarter  point,  both  shear  and  moment  should  be 
considered  in  designing  the  splice.  The  values  used  should  be  those  computed  at  the  point 
where  the  splice  is  made.    In  this  case,  neither  the  shear  nor  moment  will  be  a  maximum ; 

>  Sm  toL  3  at  Modsru  Fmmed  Structum  b;  Johaion.  Bryita  •nd  Turnsftmc  lor  k  (r*BliD«nt  of  IbU  iplioe. 
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the  shear  will  be  K  of  the  maximum  on  the  girder  and  the  moment  H»     '^^^  design,  however, 
brings  out  all  the  necessary  computations  in  the  design  of  web  splices. 

nittstratiye  Problem. — ABsume  a  plate  grider  QSH  in.  back  to  back  of  fiance  angles.    Web  plate,  68  X  H  in- 
Flange  angles,  6  X  6  X  He  in.  with  one  cover  plate  14  X  He  in.  and  one  14  X  H  in.     H-in.  rivets. 

Rivet  values,  shear 12,000  lb.  per  aq.  in. 

bearing 24.000  lb.  per  aq.  in. 

Shear  on  web  (gross  area) 10.000  lb.  jter  sq.  in. 

Tension  extreme  fiber 16,000  lb.  per  aq.  in. 

Shear  at  point  of  splice 100,000  lb. 

The  splice  plates  are  assumed  to  be  5dK  in.  deep  (see  Fig.  207).  The  area  of  the  web  considered  as  part  of  the 
flange  area  is  H  of  the  gross  web  area.  One-eighth  of  web  area  is  K  X  68  X  H  -  3.10  sq.  in.  and  is  aasumed  to 
act  at  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  flange  area  which  is  67 .  08  in.  (see  Fig.  207)  between  center  of  gravity  of  top 
bottom  flanges. 

The  splice  wiU  be  designed  assuming  that  H  of  the  web  area  carries  its  full  moment. 


O.19)(67.08)(16,000)(||^)   -  3,270,000  in.-lb. 


The  stress  on  the  extreme  fiber  is  assumed  to  be  16.000  lb.  per  sq.  m.     (Some  designers  compute  the 
on  the  girder  flange  and  use  the  computed  stress  in  designing  the  splice.)     The  stress  at  the  center  of  gravity  of 
the  flange  would  then  be 

(16,000)  (1^)  -  16,300  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Web  q>lioes  of  this  kind  may  be  designed  to  take  the  same  moment  as  the  gross  web  plate  does.     The  moment 

«        would  then  be 

C 

in  which 

(16.000)  (68) 


ISMU9NI 


I.? 


6 


/  - 


15.510  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  net 


70.13 

For  the  gross  area  this  stress  woxild  be 
(16,510)  (23.54) 


Then 


FiQ    207. 


M  - 


28.51 

(12.810)(H)(68)(68) 
6" 


12,810  lb.  persq.  in. 


3.700.000  in.-lb. 


The  above  method  of  computing  Af  assumes  that  there  are  no  holes  in  the  web.     If  holes  4  in.  apart  are  allowed 
for,  the  value  of  M  will  be  (assuming  ^-in.  rivets  are  used) 

bdV 


M 


8 


in  which  /  =  15,510  lb.  per  sq.  in.  and 


M 


(15.510)(H)(68)(68) 
8 


3.300,000  in.-lb. 


Either  one  of  these  methods  of  computing  M  would  give  a  stronger  splice  than  the  one  designed. 

Rivet  spacing  in  the  splice  plate  will  be  assumed  to  be  4He  in.  center  to  center.  The  stress  on  the  rivets  will 
be  found  by  the  method  given  under  eccentric  connections  (see  Art.  130).  The  distance  from  the  neutral  axis 
only  will  be  considered  and  the  stress  on  the  extreme  rivet  found  for  one  row  of  rivets  from  which  the  number  of 
rows  required  can  be  determined.  When  the  distance  back  to  back  of  flange  angles  is  small,  the  horisontal  distance 
between  rivets  and  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  group  should  be  considered,  because  in  such  cases  a  consideffable 
difference  will  be  found  in  the  value  of  Zr'. 


From  Table  15 

(  4H6)« 

- 

10 

70 

(8H  )« 

- 

78 

77 

(13H6)* 

- 

177 

22 

(17 f 4  )* 

» 

315 

06 

(22M6)« 

- 

402 

28 

(26H  )« 

- 

708 

00 

1701.03 
2 


3583.80 

The  stress  on  a  rivet  at  a  unit  distance  from  the  neutral  axis  is 

3.270,000 


Sr«  for  one  row. 


3584 


013  lb. 


See.  S-127I 

fitnaa  dd  eitremo  ri- 
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(913)(2eH)  -24.310 
M.310 


6080  lb. 

lU  b«  W  (13)  -  81 


The  >tr«  OD  «oh  ri' 


VfflOSO)'  +  (1B20)'  -  6380  lb. 
Tabia  11  ibon  tbe  iheuina  vilua  of  ■  Tj-in.  rivet  to  be  7220  lb.  in  lintle  abeBC,  lod  14,440  lb.  in  double 
The  bearina  viJue  on  the  K-in.  web  ii  7880  lb. 
Tfae  bewinc  value  ■overns  and  the  value  at  the  eitreme  rivet  ii 
;7a80)(53.2S) 

70.13 *°~  '^■ 

This  value  ib  Un  than  the  itieis  on  the  eitreme  rint  ao  the  (pacinc  irill  be  amoced  aa  ahown  in  Fic  208. 
-     m  Table  IS 


(  a  H.) 


4  23 


(6H. 

>  -      38.29 

(10  Ma 

>  -    106.36 

(14  M. 

'  -    208.44 

(18»i, 

>  -    3*4.86 

(22' M. 

>  -    814,73 

(26' H. 

•  -    TI8.0I 

II  the  horiiDDtal  dktBDcea  between  the  oenter  o(  cnvity  ol  the  (ro 
thia  value  will  be  8430  lb.  The  total  number  tA  riveU  on  each  aide  of  tb 
eaeh  rivet  due  to  ahear  ia 

■POOOO .u 


70.13 

ia  HtiafaiTtOFy- 
The  moment  of  inertia  about  the  neutral 
■reater  than  tbe  moment  of  inertia  o(  web 

(0(86.281'        (WXaS)' 


6040  lb. 
ia  of  the  apliee  platea  ehould 


12 


12 

^<,^*- 0.662  in. 
-  -  0.331  in.  tbiek. 


The  web  ares  (3.16  sc 
Platea  B  <aee  Fii.  200)  arc 
of  pkte  B  ahould  ba 


and  their  diatanc< 


«  4T.S  in.     The  i 


(3.ief(^^")  -0.36  »q.  in. 
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in  whioh  Ii  and  It  repreaent  the  moment  of  inertU  of  the  pUte  B  and  the  web  area  (oo'jaklered  M  fla&ie  area) 
about  horiiontal  axes  through  their  reepeotiye  centers  of  gravity.    Theee  values  are  ooosidered  equal,  henoe 

or 

ai  represents  the  area  oi  plate  B  and  at  the  area  of  the  web  considered  as  flange  area,  xi  and  »t  are  the  ilMa'^rft 
ot  the  center  of  gravity  of  each  area  from  the  neutral  axis  of  the  girder.  In  solving  for  the  area  of  plate  B  above, 
the  values  of  xi  and  xt  used  are  the  distances  center  to  center  ot  each  set  of  areas.  The  result  is  the  same  as  would 
be  obtained  by  using  the  distances  from  tho  neutral  axis  to  the  center  of  eaoh  area  because  both  numerator  and 
denominator  are  just  two  times  as  great. 

Two  plates,  9  X  H  in.,  will  be  used.     This  gives  a  net  area  of  7  X  H  X  2  -  7  sq.  in.,  which  is  satisfaotocy. 

Assuming  16,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  on  extreme  fiber,  the  allowable  stress  at  the  center  (tf  plate  B  is 

(16.000) (47.5)       ,««ao«    ^^  . 
Tola 10,830  lb.  per  sq.  m. 

and  the  rivet  value  at  the  same  point  is 

(7880)(47.5) 


70.13 
The  number  of  rivets  required  on  each  side  of  the  splice  is 

(6.36)  (10,830) 


63501b 


5350  -  "•*•  **'  ^^  "^•*' 

The  number  of  rivets  required  in  plate  A  on  each  side  of  the  splice  is 

100.000       ,o^        io    •     * 
yggQ     -  12.7,  or  13  nvete. 

Plate  A  will  be  made  He  in-  thick,  which  will  give  ample  area  for  shear. 
The  plates  are  38^  in.  deep,  and  the  shearing  value  is 

(38.25) (H)(10,000)  -  230,0001b. 

Use  two  rows  of  rivets  spaced  4H  in.  center  to  center  on  each  side  of  the  splice. 

Rivets  are  sometimes  spaced  closer  near  the  top  and  bottom  of  splice  plates  designed  for  bending 
The  spacing  should  be  uniform  because  both  the  strees  on  the  plates  and  rivets  decrease  in  the  same  ratio  from 
the  flanges  towards  the  neutral  axis.  It  will  be  found  that  the  rivet  pitch  will  be  the  same  whether  computed  for 
points  near  the  flange  or  neutral  axis. 

In  designing  web  splices,  care  should  be  taken  to  make  the  rivet  spacing  such  that  the  area  of  the  web  is  not 
reduced  more  than  assumed  in  the  design  of  the  girder.  If  H  of  the  web  is  considered  as  flange  area,  then  the 
spacing  of  rivets  in  a  vertical  row  should  not  be  less  than  4  in.  c.  to  c.  for  H-in.  rivets. 

128.  Plate  Girder  Flange  Splices. — When  it  is  necessary  to  splice  the  flange  of  a  plate 
girder,  the  splice  should  be  arranged  so  that  not  more  than  one  part  of  the  flange  is  spliced  at 

^^^^^^^    any  point.     Also,  no  part  of  the  flange  should  be  spliced 
7    "7DB  **  *  point  where  the  web  is  spliced.    The  different  parts 

of  the  flange  should  be  spliced  at  points  where  there  is 
an  excess  of  flange  area.  All  flange  splices  should  be 
designed  to  fully  develop  the  member  spliced,  and 
enough  rivets  should  be  used  to  transfer  all  stress  across 
Pjg  210  ^^^  splice.     No  allowance  should  be  made  in  the  com- 

pression    flange    for     abutting     ends.     Specifications 
usually  require  the  splice  to  be  somewhat  stronger  than  the  member  spliced. 

128a.  Splicing  Flange  Angles. — The  usual  method  of  splicing  flange  angles  is  to 
splice  one  angle  at  some  point  between  the  center  and  left  support  and  the  other  angle  at  a 
corresponding  point  at  the  right  of  the  center.  A  splice  angle  should  be  used  (see  fig.  210) 
afid  if  possible,  the  net  area  should  be  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  net  area  of  the  flange  angle. 
Enough  rivets  should  be  used  to  develop  the  splice  angle,  and  the  spacing  should  be  dose  in 
order  to  reduce  the  length  of  the  splice  angles  and  to  transfer  the  stress  in  a  short  distance. 
When  the  flange  angle  legs  are  equal,  the  splice  angle  legs  should  be  equal  and  each  leg  assumed 
to  take  one-half  of  the  stress.  The  same  number  of  rivets  should  then  be  used  in  each  leg. 
If  the  legs  are  unequal,  the  number  of  rivets  in  each  leg  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  area  of 
each  leg. 

The  number  of  rivets  required  through  the  spUce  angles  on  each  side  of  the  splice  can  be 
determined  as  follows: 

r 
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Fio.  211. 


in  which  /  is  the  allowable  fiber  atiees,  An  the  net  area  of  the  splice  member,  and  r  the  rivet 
vahie  (single  shear  in  this  case).  The  rivets  required  for  shear  in  the  flange  can  also  be  used 
as  spliced  rivets.  When  the  net  area  of  the  splice  angle  is  less  than  the  net  area  of  the  flange 
angle,  a  splice  plate  should  be  used  on  the  vertical  leg  of  the  other  flange  angle  (see  Fig.  211). 

The  stress  may  be  considered  as  distributed  between  the  splice  angle  and  the 
splice  plate  in  proportion  to  the  area  of  each.  If  the  splice  is  made  near  the  end 
of  a  cover  plate,  the  cover  plate  may  be  extended  and  used  as  a  part  of  the  splice. 
When  the  splice  member  is  in  contact  with  the  member  spliced  (as  the  splice 
angle  a  in  Figs.  210  and  211)  no  increase  in  the  computed  number  of  rivets  is 
neceraary.  On  the  other  hand,  the  computed  number  on  each  side  of  the  joint 
for  the  spUce  plate  h  should  be  increased  by  one-third  for  each  intervening  plate. 

1286.  Splicing  Cover  Plates. — A  cover  plate  may  be  spliced  by  using  a  sphce 
plate  of  the  same  net  area  and  long  enough  to  provide  for  the  required  number  of  rivets  in  single 
shear  (see  Fig.  212). 

When  a  cover  plate  is  spliced  near  the  end  of  another  cover  plate  (see  Fig.  213),  the  cover 

plate  may  be  extended  as  shown  by  dotted  lines.  If  the  extended 
cover  plate  is  of  the  same  size  as  the  plate  spliced,  the  splice  will 
be  satisfactory  if  enough  rivets  are  used.  The  formula  given  for 
rivets  through  the  splice  angle  may  be  used  to  determine  the 
number  of  rivets  required.  When  the  splice  plate  is  not  in  contact 
with  the  plate  spliced,  then  the  required  number  of  rivets  on  each 
side  of  the  splice  should  be  increased  by  one-third  for  each  in- 
tervening plate.  ^ 

129.  Connection  Angles. — Beam  and  girder  connections  are 
usually  made  by  means  of  angles  (see  Figs.  214  and  215).    The 
method  of  computing  the  strength  of  the  connections  shown  in  Figs.  214  and  215  is  the  same 
except  that  the  number  of  rivets  in  215  will  be  increased  according  to  Art.  124^. 
Consider  the  connection  shown  in  Fig.  216;  the  strength  will  depend  on 

1.  Four  shop  rivets  bearing  on  web  of  b^am 
A. 

2.  Four  shop  rivets  in  double  shear. 

3.  Eight  field  rivets  in  single  shear. 

4.  Eight  field  rivets  bearing  on  the  web  of 
beam  B  or  on  the  Ke-ii^*  angles. 


Fig.  212. 


Fig.  213. 

niiistnitiye  Problem. — AMome  beam  A  to  be  »  15-ixL  42-Ib.  I,  and  beam  B  a  24-in.  80-Ib.  I. 
eirencth  of  the  connection  if  ^An.  rirets  with  the  foUowing  values  are  uaed? 


What  ia  the 


Shear 
Bearing 


iahop 10.000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

field 7,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

ehop 20,000  lb.  per  aq.  in. 

field 14.000  lb.  per  aq.  in. 


Fig.  214. 


Fig.  215. 


FzG.  216. 


The  web  thickneas  of  the  15-in.  I  ia  He  in.  and  of  the  24^n.  I  ia  H  in>  (B«e  Table  5).    From  Table  11  the  fol- 
lowing valuea  are  obtained: 

i  For  a  more  complete  treatment  of  flange  aplieea,  aee  toL  3  of  Modern  Framed  Structurea  by  Johnaon,  Bryan, 
And  Tnmeatire. 
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Dgtb  of  tb>  I 


on.  thersl 


4iwaib. 

X  OSaO  -  36^0  lb. 
X  4420  -  3G.3eO  lb. 
<  4SW1  -  36,730  lb. 
X  30W  -  34,790  lb. 


Connections  or  this  kind  may  be  divided  into  two  claaaes — vii.,  standard  and  apeoi&l. 

139a.  Standard  ConaectionB. — The  end  connections  for  beams  may  be  made 
the  same  for  different  aizea  oE  beams  under  certain  Umiting  conditions  of  loading  and  span  length. 
Many  structural  shops  have  their  own  standards  for  these  connections.  Table  14  gives  the 
at&ndard  beam  connections  and  Umiting  values.  Standard  connections  should  be  used  whan 
Doasible. 

Table  14.' — Beam  Connbctions 
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I-beams 

Value  of  web 
connection 

Values  of  outstanding  legs  of  connection  angles 

Field  rivets 

Field  bolts 

Weight 

Shop  rivets  in 

fi-in.  rivets  or 

Minimum 

t. 

^4-in.    rough 

Minimum 

t, 

(Inok 
dept 

(poundB 

encloeed  bear- 

turned bolts, 

allowable  span 

(in- 

bolts,  single 

allowable  span 

(in- 

per foot) 

ing,  (pounds) 

single  shear. 

in  feet,  uniform 

ches) 

shear,  (pounds) 

in  feet,  uniform 

ches) 

(pounds) 

load 

load 

27 

90 

82,530 

61,900 

18.9 

H 

49,500 

23.6 

H 

24 

r  80 

67,500 

63.000 

17.5 

H 

42,400 

21.9 

H 

\74 

64.260 

63.000 

16.4 

H 

42,400 

20.4 

H 

21 

60H 

48.150 

44,200 

14.2 

H 

35,300 

17.8 

H 

20 

65 

45,000 

35,300 

17.6. 

H 

28,300 

22.1 

H 

18    • 

/  65 

41.400 

35,300 

13.3 

H 

28,300 

16.7 

H 

Us 

34.200 

35,300 

12.8 

He 

28.300 

15.4 

H 

16 

/  42 
U7M 

36.900 

35,300 

8.9 

H 

28,300 

11.1 

H 

29.880 

35.300 

9.7 

H 

28,300 

10.2 

He 

12 

/31H 
I  28 

23.600 

26.500 

8.1 

Ms 

21,200 

9.0 

H 

19,170 

26.500 

9.2 

Ks 

21,200 

9.2 

H 

10 

f  25 
l22K 

27,900 

17,700 

7.4 

H 

14,100 

9.2 

H 

22,680 

17,700  r 

6.8 

H 

14.100 

8.6 

H 

9 

21 

26,100 

17.700 

6.7 

H 

14.100 

7.1 

H 

8 

I  17H 

24.300 

17,700 

4.3 

H 

14,100 

6.4 

H 

19.800 

17,700 

4.4 

H 

14,100 

6.5 

H 

7 

15 

11,300 

8,800 

6.2 

H 

7,100 

7.8 

H 

6 

12>i 

10,400 

8.800 

4.4 

H 

7,100 

5.5 

H 

5 

.      9Ji 

9.500 

8.800 

2.9 

H 

7,100 

3.6 

H 

4 

7Vi 

8.600 

8.800 

2.2 

He 

7,100 

2.7 

H 

3 

6H 

7.700 

8.800 

1.3 

>i 

7,100 

1.4 

H 

Allowable  Unit  Stress  in  Pounds  per  Square  Inch 


f 


Single  shear 


Rivets Shop  12,000 

Rivets  and  Turned  bolts.. .  .Field  10,000 
Rough  bolts Field    8,000 


Bearing 


iRiveta — enclosed .Shop  SO.OOG 

Rivets — one  side Shop  24,000 

Rive  to  and  turned  bolto Field  20,00G 

Rough  bolto Field  16,000 


t»  Web  thickness,  in  bearing,  to  develop  max.  allowable  reactions,  when  beams  frame  opposite. 

Connections  are  figured  for  bearing  and  shear  (no  moment  considered). 

The  above  values  agree  with  testo  made  on  beams  under  ordinary  conditions  of  use. 

Where  web  is  enclosed  between  connection  angles  (enclosed  bearing),  values  are  greater  because  of  the  in- 
ereased  efficiency  due  to  friction  and  grip. 

Special  connections  shall  be  used  when  any  of  the  limiting  conditions  given  above  are  exceeded — such  as  end 
reaction  from  loaded  beam  being  greater  than  value  of  connection;  shorter  span  with  beam  fully  loaded;  or  a  less 
thickness  of  web  when  maximum  allowable  reactions  are  used. 

1296.  Special  Connectioiis. — When  standard  connections  cannot  be  used/  it  is 
necessary  to  design  special  connections  for  each  particular  case.  The  following  conditions 
may  require  special  connections:  (1)  short  spans  heavily  loaded,  (2)  spans  with  load  near  one 
end,  (3)  when  two  beams  connect  on  opposite  sides  of  the  same  web  and  use  the  same  rivets, 
and  (4)  when  two  beams  connect  on  opposite  sides  of  the  same  web  and  only  a  part  of  the  rivets 
are  used  in  each  connection. 

For  conditions  1  and  2,  the  reactions  should  be  computed  and  enough  rivets  used  to  safely 
transfer  the  load  from  one  member  to  the  other. 

For  condition  3,  standard  connections  may  be  satisfactory  providing  the  thickness  t 
(see  Fig.  217)  is  such  that  ample  bearing  on  the  rivets  is  developed.  Otherwise  the  web 
plate  may  be  reinforced  (see  Fig.  218)  or  special  connections  used.  Special  connections  will 
undoubtedly  be  necessary  if  the  loads  on  the  beams  are  applied  near  the  ends  to  which  the 
connections  are  made.  In  any  case,  the  end  reactions  should  be  computed  and  the  rivets 
proportioned  accordingly. 

For  condition  4,  the  beams  may  not  be  at  the  same  elevation  Csee  Fig.  219)  or  may  not  be 
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on  the  same  line  (see  Fig.  220).  Standard  oonnectiong  may  be  uaed  in  these  cases  if  ample 
bearing  is  provided  for  the  rivets  and  the  spacing  of  the  holes  can  be  made  standard. 

When  two  beams  are  near  each  other  (see  Fig.  221),  it  is  not  possible  to  use  more  than  one 
connection  angle  on  each  beam.    Special  connections  should  be  designed  for  such  cases. 

When  beams  do  not  frame  into  each  other  at  right  angles,  special  connections  may  be 
necessary  (see  Fig.  222).  When  <  is  ^  in.  or  less  and  6  is  3  in.  or  less,  standard  connections 
may  be  used  providing  the  angles  are  bent  to  the  proper  bevel.  When  h  is  greater  than  3  in., 
bent  plates  should  be  used  in  place  of  angles.  For  bevels  in  which  h  is  greater  than  3  in.,  care 
should  be  taken  to  see  that  rivet  holes  are  not  located  where  it  is  impossible  to  drive  the  rivets. 


Fio.  217. 


FxQ.  218. 


FiQ.  210. 


Fio.  220. 


•£ 


Fza.  221. 


•rf 


Fza.  222. 


Fig.  223. 


Fxa.  224. 


See  Sect.  3,  Art.  72a  for  illustrations  of  beam  connections.    See  also  Sect.  3,  Art.  726  for  beam 
connections  to  columns. 

Connections  between  members  carrying  direct  stress  usually  take  the  form  of  a  lap  joint. 
Consider  the  connection  shown  in  Figs.  223  and  224.  In  Fig.  223  the  connection  of  the  angle 
to  the  plate  is  an  ordinary  lap  joint  and  the  rivets  are  in  single  shear  or  bearing.  In  Fig.  224 
the  connection  can  be  considered  as  a  double  lap  joint  and  the  rivets  are  in  double  shear  or 
bearing. 

129c.  Lug  or  Clip  Angles  in  Connections. — Specifications  usually  require  that 
an  angle  be  connected  by  both  legs  (see  Fig.  226).     The  allowable  value  of  an  angle  connected 

by  one  leg  varies  somewhat.  Some  specifications  allow 
only  the  value  of  the  leg  connected.  Others  allow  from 
75  to  80%  of  the  net  area  of  the  angle.  When  an  angle 
is  connected  by  both  legs,  90%  of  the  net  area  is  usually 
allowed.  Tests  show  that  an  angle  is  stronger  when  con- 
nected by  both  legs. 

When  a  lug  angle   is  used   to  connect  an  angle 
carrying  tensile  stress,  the  distance  X   (see  Fig.  225) 
should  be  such  that  the  area  of  the  angle  will  not  be 
reduced  by  more  than  one  hole. 
FiQ.  226.  The  net  area  of  the  gusset  plate  on  line  aa  (see  Fig. 

225)  should  be  such  that  the  net  area  is  equal  to  or 
greater  than  the  net  area  of  the  member  connected.  If  the  connection  is  eccentric,  both  bend- 
ing and  direct  stress  should  be  considered  in  determining  the  area  of  the  plate  at  section  cm 
(see  bottom  chord  splice). 

The  computations  for  the  connection  shown  in  Fig.  225  will  be  illustrated  by  the  following 

problem. 

lUiiatnitiTe  Problem. — Determine  the  strength  of  the  connection  shown  in  Fig.  226.     The  allowable  tenefle 
■tress  on  th«  angje  is  16,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.     Assume  ^-in.  rivets  with  the  following  values: 

Shear,  10.000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
Bearing,  20.000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
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Fio.  226. 


The  luc  angle  ia  awttined  to  transmit  one-half  of  the  total  •tr«M  to  the  plate.  Also  the  streea  is  aasumed  to  be 
divided  equally  among  the  rirets. 

Table  11  shows  that  a  ^-in.  rivet  is  good  for  4420  lb.  in  single  shear,  and  6025  lb.  in  bearing  on  a  H-in.  plate. 
The  rivets  are  therefore  good  for  (4420)  (8)  ■•  35,360  lb. 

The  3H  X  3H  X  He-in.  angle  has  a  gross  area  of  2.87  sq.  in. 

Table  12  shows  that  the  area  to  be  deducted  for  a  f^-in.  rivet  (H-ln.  hole)  through  He-in.  metal  is  0.38  sq.  in. 
The  net  area  of  the  angle  therefore  is  2.87  —  0.38  ■■  2.40  sq.  in.    At  16,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  the  ani^  is  good  for 

(16,000)  (2.40)  *-  39,840  lb. 

But  Art.  129e  allows  only  00  %  of  the  net  area  of  the  ani^e  for  a  connection  of  this  kind.     This  value  b 

(aO)  (39,840)  *-  35,8601b. 

Since  this  is  greater  than  the  value  of  the  rivets,  the  strength  of  the 
connection  is  35,360  lb. 

For  a  properly  designed  joint  the  strength  should  not  depend  on 
the  rivets.  The  joint  should  be  strong  enough  so  that  if  a  failure 
occurs  it  will  be  in  the  member  rather  than  in  the  joint. 

The  number  of  rivets  connecting  the  lug  angle  to  the  main  angle 
should  be  the  same  as  used  in  connecting  the  lug  angle  to  the  plate 
because,  in  this  case,  the  rivets  in  both  connections  are  in  single  shear. 
If  the  thickness  of  the  plate  were  such  that  the  rivets  connecting  the 
lug  angle  to  the  plate  were  governed  by  the  bearing  value,  then  in  one 
case  bearing  would  govern  and  in  the  other  the  single  shear  value. 
Conditions  might  be  reversed,  however,  and  the  rivets  connecting 
the  lug  angle  to  the  main  angle  might  be  governed  by  their  strength 
in  bearing. 

In  order  that  the  area  of  the  angle  will  be  reduced  by  not  more  than  one  rivet  hole  at  a  point  of  maximum 
stress,  the  first  rivet  connecting  the  main  angle  to  the  plate  must  be  spaced  far  enough  from  the  first  rivet  connect- 
ing the  lug  angle  to  the  main  angle  so  that  tne  area  through  these  holes  will  not  be  less  than  the  net  area  considering 
one  hole  out.     Table  13  shows  that  this  distance  should  be  2H  in.  (gage  2  in.  on  a  3>i-in.  angle,  see  Table  5). 

Diagram  16  may  also  be  used  as  follows:  The  value  of  X  should  be  sero  and  the  value  of^isSKsin.  If  the 
rivets  used  were  J4  in.  in  diameter,  the  value  of  p  could  be  taken  from  the  diagram  at  the  point  where  g  ■■  3Ks 
in.  cuts  the  A'A  line.  As  the  rivets  are  JK  in.,  the  value  of  the  gage  g  should  be  multiplied  by  (H  +  H)«  The 
value  of  p  will  then  be  found  where  the  new  value  of  g  cuts  line  A-At  or 

(3  Ms)(>i  +  H)  -  3.12  in. 

Where  this  value  of  g  cuts  line  A — A,  a  value  of  p  equal  to  3.38  is  found. 

The  value  of  X  in  Hg.  225  then  should  be  3H  in.  if  this  method  of  computing  net  areas 
is  used. 

The  computations  for  the  connection  shown  in  Fig.  226  are  similar  to  those  just  given 
except  that  the  rivets  connecting  both  the  lug  angle  and  the  main  angle  are  in  bearing  or 
double  shear. 

180.  Eccentric  Connectioiis. — When  the  line  of  action  of  a  force  P  does 
not  pass  through  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  group  of  rivets  (see  Fig.  227),  the 
joint  should  be  designed  to  resist  both  the  load  P  and  the  moment  Pe,  The 
moment  Pe  tends  to  revolve  the  plate  about  a  center  c'.  The  stress  on  any  I'ir^t,  caused  by  the 
moment  Pe,  depends  on  the  distance  of  the  rivet  from  the  center  of  gravity  "c"  of  the  group 
of  rivets.  The  sum  of  the  moments  about  **c*'  of  the  stresses  on  each  rivet  should  equal  Pe, 
Assume  that  a  rivet  at  a  unit  distance  from  c  takes  stress  8,  then  at  any  distance  r,  the 
stress  taken  by  a  rivet  will  be  r«;  and  for  a  distance  ri,  it  will  be  rzs.  Since  the  center  of  gravity 
(in  this  case)  of  the  group  of  rivets  is  at  the  center  of  the  rivet  at  c,  this  rivet  will  not  be  stressed 
by  the  moment  Pe.  The  sum  of  the  moments  about  c  of  the  stresses  taken  by  the  rivets,  is 
2[(ri«  X  rO  +  (rts  X  rs)].  The  quantity  inside  the  brackets  is  multiplied  by 
2  in  order  to  include  the  rivets  below  c.     Then 

2(ri««  4-  r,««)  =  Pe 
Pe 


FiQ.  227. 


or 


8 


2(ri«  4-  r,») 
If  two  more  rivets  are  added,  as  shown  in  Fig.  228,  the  value  of 

8  would  be 

Pe 


8    = 


Consider  Fig.  229 


2(ri«  -h  r,«  4-  r,*) 

Pe  ' 

'  2(r«4-r«4-y«) 


Fio.  228. 
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Expressing  these  equations  in  words:  To  find  the  stress  «,  caused  by  a  moment  Pe  oa  a  rivot 
at  a  unit  distance  from  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  group  of  rivets,  divide  the  moment  Pe  by 
the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  distance  of  each  rivet  from  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  group. 

Conudering  the  values  shown  on  Fig.  230 

(4)  (20.000) 


$  — 


500  1b. 


2(16  +  64) 
A  moment  of  (4)  (20,000)  -  80.000  in.-lb.  woxild  cause  a  stress  of  500  lb.  on  a  rivet  at  1  in.  from  c;  at  4  in.  from 

c  the  stress  would  be  (4) (500)  »  2000  lb.;  and  at  8  in.  it  would  be  (8) (500)  -  4000  lb.     In  addition,  each  rivet 
P  90  000 

takes  a  stress  of  —  lb.  (n  equals  the  number  of  rivets  in  the  connection).     For  this  connection  the  stress  la  — '-= — 
n  5 

»  4000  lb.  per  rivet  and  acts  parallel  to  the  direction  of  P.    The  stress  on  each  rivet,  caused  by  the  moment  P«, 

acts  perpendicular  to  a  straight  line  between  c  and  the  center  of  the  rivet  in  question.     In  this  case,  the  direction  la 

horisontal  for  each  rivet  (see  Fig.  233a).    The  stress  on  a  rivet  is  the  resultant  of  the  stress  caused  by  the  moment 

P 
Pe  and  the  stress  --.     The  stress  on  the  rivet  at  e  is  4000  lb. ;  at  4  in.  from  c,  the  stress  is  the  resultant  of  2000  and 

n 

4000  lb.  or 

Vi^OOO"^  4000''^  4470  lb. 
and  at  8  in.  from  c 

\/4000*»-  4000*^  5650  lb. 
These  results  may  be  obtained  graphically  as  shown  on 
Fig.  233a.     The  only  difference  in  Figs.  230.  231.  and 
232  is  the  location  and  direction  of  the  force  P.    The 
stresses  on  the  rivets,  however,  will  vary  and  are  as  shown 

in  Figs.  233(6)  and  233(c). 


Fio.  230. 


Fig.  231. 


Fig.  232. 


In  computing  the  stresses  on  rivets  in  connections  of  this  kind,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the 
square  of  the  distance  of  each  rivet  from  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  group  of  rivets.  Table 
15  gives  the  square  of  numbers  varying  by  He  from  1  to  42  in.  and  will  save  a  great  deal  of 
time  in  finding  these  values.  This  table  may  also  be  used  in  designing  web  splices  for  plate 
girders  (see  Art.  127). 

To  illustrate  the  use  of  the  table,  the  stress  «  on  a  rivet  at  a  unit  distance  from  c  (see  Fig.  234)  will  be  com- 
puted. Since  the  rivets  are  symmetrically  arranged  about  aa  and  bb,  it  is  necess&ry  to  find  the  square  of  the 
distance  of  each  rivet  from  c  for  one-quarter  and  then  multiply  the  result  by  4. 

From  Table  15 


(IH) 


(IH) 

(4^^) 


(IH) 
(7^) 


2.25 
1.89 


4.14 

2.25 

19.14 

21.39 

2.25 

54.39 


n' 


56.64  -ri« 
The  sum  of  the  r  squares  is  (4. 14  +21.39  +  56.64)4   -  328.68,  and 

(6)  (40.000) 


328.68 

Since  IH  in<  enters  the  computations  3  times,  the  following  method  can  be  used: 

(1H)«  =2.25 
(1H)«  - 
(4N)«  - 
(7^)«  = 


82. 17  X  4  «  328.68.  the  same  a«  above. 


7301b. 


(2.25)(3)  - 


6.75 

1.89 

19.14 

54.39 

82.17 
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The  resultant  Btms  on  a  rivet  may  be  found  u  follows  without  finding  the  oomponenta 
in  two  dicectiona' as  in  the  method  juat  given:  Draw  » line  oa  (see  fig.  23S}  through  the  oent«r 
of  gravity  c  of  the  group  of  riveta  and  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  action  of  P.  Tlie  streoa  — 
on  each  rivet  is  equal  and  acts  downward  (parallel  to  the  line  of  action  of  P).  The  streoB  on 
any  rivet  on  line  aa  due  to  the  moment  Pe  acta  perpendicular  to  line  aa.  Between  c  and  the 
line  of  action  of  P,  this  strees  wrill  be  downward;  on  Uie  left  of  e,  the  action  will  be  upward.  On 
the  right  of  c  the  resultant  atreae  on  a  rivet  on  line  aa  will  be  the 
aum  of  the  strees  due  to  P  and  that  due  to  Pa;  on  the  left  of  e,  the 
reeultant  etreea  will  be  the  difference.  At  some  point  to  the  left  of  e, 
on  line  aa,  the  upward  atreas  will  equal  the  downward  and  there  will 
be  a  point  of  Kro  atreaa.  lliiB  is  the  point  about  which  the  plate 
would  revolve.  Thia  point  may  be  determined  by  the  following 
formula 


X'  - 


Xr' 


fta.  336. 


in  which  X'  ia  the  diatance  from  e  to  the  point,  Zr*  ia  the  aum  of  the 
aquarea  of  the  diatance  of  each  rivet  from  the  center  of  gravity  <rf  ttiB 
group  of  riveta,  nia  the  number  of  riveta  in  the  group,  and  eia  the  distance  from  the  center  of 
gravity  of  the  group  of  riveta  to  the  line  of  action  of  P. 

The  stress  «  on  a  rivet  at  a  unit  diatance  from  e  ia  found  as  in  the  previous  method.     Then 
the  atress  on  rivets  m  and  m'  (see  Fig.  235)  is  k«,  and  acts  perpendicular  to  lines  k. 

OD  u  ■bowo  in  Fia.  230.     The  diituoe  to  c*  (>H  7is.  336a)  ii  X'  -  — .      Ffom 


Conaider  tbs  i 
the  praviooa  probl 


im.  Er>  u  ISO.  I 


ii  S.  Bud  •  i 


(fiX-1) 
"nta  diitsnog  k  from  c"  to  tba  most  stnued  rivet  ii 

l/S'  +  8'  - 
and  (h«  itrM*  token  by  thii  rivet  ia  (aince  a  ia  KOO  lb.  Iroi 
parpandisulu  to  tine  t.     Sinoe  *  ia  48  dec..  H  makes 
with  thoH  in  the  previoua  problem.     Conaiderlnc  thi 

e  -  S  CO!  45  dec  -  (S)IO70T)  -  S.Oa  in. 

V  -  8  (in  4fi  deg.  -  (8)10707)  -  6.8fl  in. 

k  -  ViM'  +  i.atM" 

Table  IS  ahowi  that  0.66  in.  ia  about  haUwai' 
batween  H  nod  'Hi  in.     Then  from  Table  IS 

(13.66)'  -  IS6.e 
and  from  tba  aaine  table 

k  -  M^  in.  or  14.75  in. 

which  ia 

(l4.r5)(S00)  -  7375  1b, 


Theaa  v»lua 

Conaider  th< 

tbe  rivet  at  the  t 


itreaa.     The  value  of  t  ii 
(I6)(fi00)  -  80001b. 


Sinaa  c'  ia  at  the  aeotar  ot  the  bottom  rivEt,  there  will  be  no  atreaa  in  this 

obtBiaed  by  the  other  method, 

181.  Avoiding  Eccentric  Connections. — Ectientric  conne(^tions  should  be  avoided  if  poe- 
nble  because  they  not  only  put  additional  stress  on  the  rivets  but  also  cause  bending  in  the 
membeiB  connected.  The  stresses  due  to  this  bending  may  in  some  cases  be  very  high.  Ec- 
centric connections,  of  course,  have  to  be  used  in  many  cases;  on  the  other  hand,  eccentric 

>  See  p.  S18,  Eng.  Rtc.,  Nov.  7,  1914. 


S«:.t-I32I 
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The  connections  shown  in  Figs.  237(a)  ftnd  237(b)  are  both  eccentric.    In  Fig.  237(c) 
the  line  of  action  of  Pi,  Pi,  and  fl  meet  in  a  point  at  the  center  of  the  group  of  rivets  in  the 


bottom  chord  connection  thus  causing  no  bending  in  the  joint.  When  there  ie  a  moment  in  the 
joint  due  either  to  eccentricity  as  in  P^.  237(a)  and  237(b),  or  due  ta  the  top  chord  acting  aa  a 
beam  plate  a  should  be  made  thicker  than  for  the  joint  in  Fig.  237Cc).  Usually  a  H-in.  pUte 
is  used  and  a  few  extra  rivets  added. 

The  connection  in  Fig.  23S(a)  should  be  made  as  shown  in  fig.  238(b) ,  that  in  Fig.  239(a) 
Bs  shown  in  Fig.  23g(b),  and  that  in  Fig.  240(a)  as  shown  in  Fig.  240(b). 


Fia.  aM.  Fio.  240. 

1S3.  Requiromenta  for  a  Good  Joint. — (1)  The  rivet  holes  should  match;  the  rivets 
should  be  properly  heated  and  weU  driven. 

(2)  The  line  of  thrust  should  pass  through  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  group  of  rivets  and 
the  rivets  should  be  symmetrically  arranged  about  this  line. 

(3)  Direct  tension  on  rivet  heads  should  not  be  allowed. 

(4)  For  a  tension  member,  the  rivets  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  a 
joined  is  not  reduced  more  than  necessary. 

(5)  The  number  and  sise  of  rivete  should  be  sufHcient  to 
develop  the  member  joined. 

(6)  The  total  thickness  of  metal  should  not  exceed  four  v\ 
diameters  of  the  rivet  used,  Y-  B 

(7)  No  loose  fillers  should  be  used. 

(8)  Members  should  be  straight  and  bolts  used  to  draw_c 
them  together  before  the  rivets  are  driven. 

US.  Pin  ConnecUonfl. 

133a.  Bearing,  Bending,  and  Shearing  Streues. — 
In  building  construction,  pins  are  sometimes  used  to  connect 

members  meeting  at  a  joint  (see  Fig.  241).  Pius  are  subjected  to  bearing,  bending,  and  sheaf- 
ing stresses;  the  latt«r,  however,  may  usually  be  neglected  except  possibly  for  small  pins. 
Shear  and  bearing  valuer  are  computed  in  the  same  way  as  for  rivets.  Tables  16  and  17  give 
the  bearing  and  bending  moment  values  for  different  sizes  of  pins  for  various  unit  stresses. 

In  computing  the  bending  moment  on  a  pin,  the  stresses  from  the  different  members  are 
usually  considered  to  be  concentrated  at  the  center  of  the  bearing  area  of  each  member  (see 
F^.  242). 
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niostratiye  Problem. — Compute  the  maximum  bending  moment  on  the  pin  ghown  in  Fig.  242. 
The  bending  moment  ia  uniform  between  the  centers  of  plates  a,  so  the  maximum  moment  b  at  the  center  of 
plate  a,  and  ia 

(76,000)(1H)  -  112.500  in.-lb. 

The  moment  at  the  center  of  the  pin  would  be  the  same  or 

(76,000)(2H)  -  (75,000)(1)  -  (75,000)(lH)  -  112.500  in.-lb. 

.         ■  rxuuuiD  nitwtrative  Problem. — Consider  the  pin  to  be  4  in.  in  diameter.     What 

^jKQOO/b      '''T^-^^i^'''—^^*^^:::^ — ^should  be  the  thickness  of  each  of  the  members  if  the  allowable  unit  bearing 

'Stress  is  20,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  ? 


(0(20,000)  (4)  -  75,000 
75.000  1^  . 

"(4)  (20,000)  "  16  *° 


Table  16  shows  that  a  1-in.  plate  is  good  for  80,000  lb. 
75,(X)0  lb.,  the  thickness  should  be 


Then  for 


75,000 


,15 


Fig.  242. 


80,000      "16 

When  members  connected  at  a  joint  act  in  different  direc- 
tions (see  Fig.  243),  the  stresses  should  be  resolved  into  two 
planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other  (usually  horizontal  and 
vertical).  In  Fig.  243  the  stress  in  the  diagonal  member  3  should  be  resolved  into  its  horisontal 
and  vertical  components.  Then  all  the  loads  acting  on  the  pin  should  be  indicated  as  shown 
in  Fig.  244,  where  a  represents  the  horizontal  forces  and  h  the  vertical  forces. 

To  find  the  moment  on  the  pin,  the  moments  due  to  horizontal  loads  should  first  be  com- 
puted at  the  different  points;  then  the  moments  due  to  the  vertical  loads.  The  moment  at 
any  point,  then,  would  be  the  resultant  of  the  horizontal  and  vertical  moments  at  that  point,  or 


.^--i 


/ 

m 

2  , 

^■l< 

3 

^Rn 

i 

— ^-^ 

3 


(o) 


(b) 


Fio.  243. 


Fig.  244. 


in  which  Mh  and  My  are  the  horizontal  and  vertical  moments  at  the  same  point  on  the  pin. 
The  maximum  value  for  M  then  would  be  at  a  point  where  the  resultant  of  Mh  and  My  is  a 
maximum. 

The  maximum  shear  will  be  the  maximum  resultant  obtained  from  Figs.  244(o)  and  (244(6) 
y  max.  =  \/vvTVV 


/goooib 


^mSi^i 


ecoffjb. 


The  required  bearing  area  should  be  computed  ^  'ISO^JAj, 
for  the  stress  in  each  member.  | 

When  the  members  are  placed  symmetrically t^  io^pin 

about  the  center  line   (see  Fig.  244)  as  they  should 
be,  only  one-half  of  the  pin  needs  to  be  considered. 

nittstratiye  Problem.— Compute  the  maximum  moment  on 
the  pin  in  the  joint  shown  in  Fig.  245.  The  horisontal  and 
vertical  components  of  8480  lb.  are 

8480  X  sin  45  deg.  -  8480  X  cos  45  deg.  »  6000  lb. 

.    Fig.  246  shows  the  stresses  in  their  assumed  positions  with 
the  distance  of  each  from  the  center  line  of  the  pin.  Hor\zjor\\a\ 

Hor.  mom.  about  6  -  (50.000) (^He)  -  34,380  in.-lb. 
Hor.  mom.  about  c  -  (50,000)(1>^)  -  (50,000)(H6)  -  34,380  in.-lb. 
Hor.  mom.  about  <f  -  (50.000)(lH6)  -  (50.000)(^)  +  (6000)(K6)  -  37,000  in.-lb. 
Hor.  mom.  about  e  -  (50.000)(5H)  -  (50,000) (4 » Ms)  +  (6000)(4H)  -  (6000)(3iMs)  -  37,000  in.-lb. 
Vert.  mom.  about  c  ■■  0 

Vert.  mom.  about  d  "  (6(X)0)(H6)  "  2630  in.-lb. 
Vert.  mom.  about*'-  (6000)  (^)  +  (6000)  (Ke)  -  7880  in.-lb. 
Vert  mom.  about  t  -  (6000)(4H)  +  (6000)(3»K6)  -  (12,000)(3H)  -  7880  in.-lb. 


Fig.  240. 


Vfertical 
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Max.  mom.,  then,  is  ftt  e  and  ia 

V (87,000)"  +  (7880)"  -  37.800  in.-lb. 

lUttstratiTe  Problem. — Aaeume  an  allowable  unit  etreta  of  24,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  in  bearing  and  a  unit  fiber  wiinm 
of  24.000  lb.  per  iq.  in.  Determine  the  siae  of  pin  necessary  for  the  joint  in  Fig.  245.  The  width  of  members  shown 
in  Fig.  246  are  to  be  used. 

The  maximum  bending  moment  is  37,800  in.-lb.  Table  17  shows  a  pin  2^  in.  in  diameter  to  be  satisfactory 
for  moment.     By  inspection  it  is  seen  that  the  H-in-  plate  governs  for  bearing.     The  required  diameter  is 

'     (H)  (24,000)  (d)  -i  50,000 

.  _       50,000 3  „  . 

^  -  (H)(24,000)  -  ^-^  *°' 
A  3H-in.  pin  should  be  used. 

Table  16  shows  that  a  3H-iQ-  pin  i>  Kood  for  84,000  X  H  ^  52.500  lb.  in  bearing,  which  is  satisfactory.  Tha 
maximum  shear  is  50,000  lb.;  and  the  required  area  for  shear  at  a  unit  stress  of  12,(X)0  lb.  per  sq.  in.  is 

W.OOO       .  ,-     •  . 
j2^-4.16sq.in. 

A  pin  2H  Iq-  iA  diameter  would  therefore  be  satisfactory  for  shear  as  its  area  is  4.91  sq.  in. 

188b.  Pin  Plates. — Usually  the  webs  of  mem- 
berSy  connected  by  pins,  are  not  thick  enough  to  transfer  the 
stress  between  the  pin  and  the  member.    Plates  are  riveted  to 
the  web  (see  Fig.  247)  to  increase  the  bearing  area  and  enough 
Fig.  247.  rivets  are  used  to  transfer  the  stress  taken  by  the  pin  plates  to 

the  web.    The  stress  in  bearing  taken  by  the  web  and  by  the 
pin  plate  is  in  proportion  to  the  thickness  of  each. 

niustratiTe  ProbleoL — Consider  the  thickness  of  the  channel  web  to  be  H  in-  And  that  of  the  plate  H  in 
Compute  the  number  of  f^-in.  rivets  necessary  to  connect  the  plate  to  the  channel.     Assume  a  3-in.  pin. 

Bearing  value  on  pin 24,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Bearing  value  of  rivets 24.(X)0  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Shearing  value  of  rivets 12,(X)0  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

The  stress  taken  by  the  pin  plate  is 

(H)  (24,000)  (3)  -  27,0001b. 

The  value  of  a  H-in-  rivet  in  single  shear  is  (from  Table  11)  5300  lb.  and  the  bearing  value  is  45(X)  lb. 
The  number  of  rivets  required  is,  therefore 

27,000       -    .     , 

1500"  -«"^«^ 

The  value  of  the  pin  connection  is 

(H)  (24,000)  (3)  -i  45,0001b. 

nittstrative  Problem. — Suppose  a  K-iQ-  plate  is  used  on  the  back  of  the  channel  and  the  H-in.  plate  is  made. 
yi  in.     Determine  the  number  of  rivets  required  to  develop  the  value  of  the  pin  in  bearing. 

The  total  thickness  of  metal  is 

H  +  K  +  H  -  1  in. 
and  the  bearing  value  is 

The  bearing  on  the  H-in.  plate  is 

The  bearing  on  the  yi-in.  plate  is 


(1)  (24.000)  (3)  -  72.000  lb.  (see  Tabla  16) 

(H)  (72.000)  -  36.0001b. 
(>^)  (72.000)  -  18.0001b. 


One  rivet  is  good  for  4500  lb.    If  one-half  of  the  rivet  value,  or  2250  lb.,  be  allowed  in  each  plate,  the  number  of  1 

rivets  required  for  the  K*ui.  plate  is 

18.000       .    .     . 
--,-    —  8  nvets 
2250 

Then,  in  the  H-in-  plate,  additional  rivets  at  a  value  of  4500  will  be  necessary,  or 

36.000  -  18.000 


4500 


—  4  rivets 


If  the  value  of  a  rivet  is  assumed  to  be  divided  between  the  plates  in  proportion  to  their  thicknesses,  the  valuta 
wiU  be 
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riveti  required  wUI  b*  tli*  u 


18.000 
ISOO 
3B4)00 


Hah  ptaM,  or 
■  IS  riveU 


Tb«  total  number  a 


rivet*  requind  to  ttirf  the  atn 

36,000  +  IB.M 


•  IJrivs 


In  designing  tension  members  the  net  area  through  the  pin  hole  and  e3eo  at  the  back  of  the 
pin,  should  be  such  that  failure  will  not  occur  at  these  points.    Some  specifications  require  that 
the  net  area  on  line  :cx(see  Fig.  248)  be  25%  greater  than  the  net  area  of  the  pin  plate  onoo, 
and 'that  the  net  area  on  yyh6  75%  of  the  area  on  xx.     Other  specifications 
require  that  the  net  area  on  line  xx  be  25%  greater  than  the  net  area  of  the  p^ 

pin  plate  on  aa  and  that  on.  yy  he  equal  to   the  net  area  on  aa.     The  net 
area  of  the  plat«  on  section  aa  should  be  equal  to  or  greater  than   the  net   ' 
section  of  the  member   ta   which  it  is  riveted.    The  method  outlined 
under  rivets  should  be  used. 

iSSc.  Pin  Packing. — ^A  sketch  showing  the  arrangement  of  °' 
the  members  connected  by  a  pin  should  always  he  made  in  order  that  the 
different  members  will  be  placed  properly  when  the  structure  is  erected. 
Suppose  in  Fig.  240,  members  2  and  3  an  interchanged;  the  moments 
would  then  be  (see  Fig.  249). 

Hor.  mom.  about  o  -  (l!^)(6O,OO0)+{J(flK6O00)  -  59,626  in.-lb. 

Hot.  mom.  aboutfc  -  (liHe){50.000)+  (lJi){6000)  -  (Ka)(«>,000)  - 

63,000  in.-lb.  p^  M8. 

Vert.  mom.  about  b  -  (6000)Cl>fi)  -6760  in.-lb. 

Afi  =  V(63,000)'  +(6750)'  -  63,360  in.-lb. 

which  is  almost  two  times  the  maximum  moment  found  for  the  other  arrangement  of  members. 
When  there  is  s  space  between  two  membeis,  fillers  should  be  used  to  keep  tbem  in  position. 
lS3d.  Clearance. — In  designing  a  pin- 
gff^. — 1*  connected  joint,  usually  Ke  in.  is  allowed  between 
ifflUt  ?^=t=p^  eyebaft;  j^  in.  between  an  eyebar  and  a  built-up 
member;  and  ^  in.  between  built-up  members. 
Rivet  heads  or  any  projection  should  be  considered 

and  the  above  clearances  allowed  in  addition  to  the 

height  of  the  projection, 

iSae.  Grip. — The  length  of  a  pin  is 
computed  allowing  the  above  clearances.  Then  to  this  length  ^i  ta  ^  in.  ia  added  to  obtain 
the  grip.  Tables  18  and  19  give  the  dimensions  for  standard  pins.  Cott«r  pins  are  not  used 
a  great  deal  except  in  lateral  connections  and  when  used  the  bars  should  be  arranged  so  the 
pin  will  be  in  double  shear. 

133/,  Pin  Holes. — Specifications  usually  re-  g 
quire  that  the  diameter  of  a  pin  hole  shall  not  exceed  the  M 
diameter  of  the  pin  by  more  than  !4o  in.  for  pins  up  to  5 
in.  in  diameter;  for  larger  pina,  }^2  in.  may  be  allowed. 
The  distance  center  to  center  of  pin  holes  is  usually  required  to  be  correct  to  Jsj  in. 

XSZg.  Pilot  Point  and  Driving  Hut. — To  prevent  the  threads  on  the  ends  of  the 
pin  from  being  injured  when  the  pin  is  driven,  a  pilot  point  and  driving  nut  aro  used  (see  Fig. 
260) .  These  are  threaded  the  same  as  the  pin  nuts  and  after  driving  the  pin,  they  are  unscrewed 
and  the  nuts  put  on. 


^tsffiP— 
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Table   18.' — Recessed  Pm  Nuts — Aubhican   Briikib  Compant  Stamdakd 

(A[l  Dimtaaloai  m  lochn) 
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MASONRY  ARCHES 

Bt  AiiTRED  Wheblbr  Robbbt9 

Flat  BTohee  u«  eommon  in  the  walb  of  ordinary  buildup  f<^  spanning  over  vrindov  or 
door  opening,  but  in  buildings  which  call  for  a  great  deal  of  architectural  adornment,  the 
carved  arch  is  used  as  it  adds  a  great  deal  to  the  appearance.  The  exact  form  ai  arch  to  be 
used  in  any  ^ven  case  depends  upon  the  style  (rf  the  building  and  the  amount  of  space 
available. 

An  arch  over  an  opening  in  a  building  doea  the  irodc  of  a  lintel  by  supporting  the  waU 
over  the  opening  and  any  superimposed  load.'  Thus  an  arch  answers  the  same  purpose  as 
on  ordinary  beam,  but  the  action  is  quite  different,  inasmuch  as  a  beam  produces  vertical 
reaetioQB  only,  while  an  arch  produces  an  outwaid  thrust  upon  its  supports  as  well  as  a  ver- 
tical pressure.  In  designing  arches,  special  care  should  be  taken  that  the  supporting  abut- 
ments ore  capable  of  taking  this  outward  thrust. 

In  plain  buildings  where  the  window  openings  form  no  particular  adornment  to  tho 
ttnicture,  it  is  usually  a  great  deal  cheaper  to  carry  brick  work  on  lintels  over  on  opening. 
Tfaeae  lintels  usually  consist  of  several  pieces  of  plain  angle  irons,  the  outer  one  of  which  is  set 
a  of  brick  work,  to  hold  the  window  box  in 


a  trifle  below  the  ones  supporting  the  back  o 
position  and  to  act  as  a  weather  guard. 

In  the  construction  of  masonry  arches, 
forms  are  built  usually  of  wood,  the  top  of 
these  forms  coinciding  with  the  line  of  the 
intrados  of  the  arch.  The  forms  serve  as  a 
support  for  the  different  arch  sections  until 
the  keystone  is  placed  and  the  masonry  ^ 
has  had  sufficient  time  to  set. 

18^  Definitions. — The  intradoi  is  the  |^ 
inner  curve  of  the  arch  (Fig.  251).  The  T 
outer  curve  is  termed  the  exlradoB,  The  O 
toffit  is  the  concave  surface  of  the  arch.  F,o.  3si. 

Votuaoira  or  ringglwies  are  the  pieces  com- 
posing the  arch.  The  highest  or  center  stone  is  colled  the  keystone  or  key  bUtck.  The  erovm 
ii  the  highest  part  of  the  arch.  The  first  courses  at  each  side  are  called  springera.  In  a 
segmental  arch,  the  inclined  surface  or  joint  upon  which  the  end  of  an  arch  rests  is  called 
a  *k«wback.  The  sprittging  line  is  the  inner  edge  of  Ihe  skewback.  The  voussoirs  between 
the  keystone  and  the  springers  are  called  collectively  the  kaaneh  of  the  arch,  and  the  portion 
of  the  wall  above  the  haunches  and  below  a  horizontal  line  through  the  crown  is  termed  the 
ipandrel.  The  sides  of  the  arch  which  are  seen  are  called  fareii.  The  span  is  the  horizontal 
distance  between  springing  lines  measured  parallel  to  the  faces.  The  rise  is  the  height  of 
intrados  at  crown  above  level  of  springing  lines. 

The  keystone  is  sometimes  made  to  project  several  inches  above  the  extrodos  line,  but 
this  portion  so  projected  adds  nothing  to  the  strength  of  the  arch  and  is  usually  elevated  for 
appearances  only. 

ISS.  Depth  of  Keystone. — There  is  no  exact  method  of  determining  the  required  depth 
of  the  voussoirs  or  of  the  keystone.  The  thickness  of  an  arch  must  he  assumed  and  then  the 
arch  investigated  in  regard  to  strength. 

There  are  several  rules  that  have  been  established  by  recognized  authorities  for  establishing 
the  depth  of  keystones,  but  these  are  admitted  to  be  only  empirical.  They  are  a  good  guide, 
however,  for  making  a  selection  for  trial. 

Trautwinc's  formula  for  the  depth  of  the  keystone  for  a  first-class  cut-stone  arch,  whether 
circular  or  elliptical  is 


Deplh  of  key  ii 


l/radius  of  intrados  +  —^ \- 
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For  second-class  work,  this  depth  may  be  increased  about  }i  part;  and  for  brick  work  or  fair 
rubble,  about  H* 

136.  Forms  of  Arches. — Arches  are  built  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  the  most  conunon 
of  which  are  semicircular,  segmental,  multi-centered,  and  elliptical.  The  name  is  determined 
by  the  curve  of  the  intrados  or  inner  curve  of  the  arch. 

The  joints  of  semicircular  and  segmental  arches  radiate  from  a  single  center.  In  arches 
having  two  or  more  centers,  the  joints  in  each  arc  radiate  from  their  respective  centers.  The 
joints  in  flat  arches  radiate  from  the  vertex  of  an  equilateral  triangle  having  the  span  line 
at  springing  as  a  base. 

Semicircular  and  semi-elliptical  arches  are  full  centered — ^that  is,  they  spring  from  hori- 
zontal beds — ^while  segmental  arches  spring  from  inclined  beds  called  skewbacks  (see  Fig.  251). 
Multi-centerd  arches  may  have  beds  either  inclined  or  horizontal.  Minor  curves  joining  the 
arch  soffit  to  pier  or  abutment  are  not  effective  and  should  not  be  considered  as  part  of  the  arch 
rise.  Full  centered  arches  should  be  used  when  it  b  necessary  to  make  the  abutments  of  the 
arch  as  small  as  possible. 

A  relieving  arch  is  one  set  immediately  above  a  lintel,  to  carry  the  wall  above  and  to  relieve 
the  lintel  of  all  except  its  own  weight  and  the  weight  of  the  wall  between  the  lintel  and  the 
arch.  This  form  of  construction  is  generally  used  in  brick  wails.  Some  building  codes 
require  a  relieving  arch  over  the  procenium  girder  in  a  theatre. 

137.  Brick  Arches. — Arches  built  of  brick  are  most  commonly  used  over  window  openings. 
They  are  aJso  used  to  support  sidewalks  over  vaults.  In  constructing  these  vaults,  brick 
arches  are  sometimes  sprung  between  the  vertical  columns  at  the  curb  and  make  a  very  effective 
retaining  wall. 

When  fireproof  structures  were  first  used,  brick  arches,  sprung  between  the  flanges  of 
iron  beams,  were  used  to  support  the  floors.  As  this  form  of  construction  is  very  unsightly, 
it  is  not  used  in  modem  construction,  except  occasionally  in  buildings  of  an  unfinished 
nature,  such  as  in  warehouses  and  mills. 

Brick  arches  can  be  built  either  of  wedge-shaped  bricks  made  to  fit  the  radius  of  the  soffit, 
or  of  common  bricks.  The  former  method  b,  of  course,  preferable  but  much  more  expensive. 
The  common  forms  of  building  brick  will  be  found  to  fill  most  requirements,  and  to  be  the  most 
economical  in  cost.  A  brick  arch  should  never  be  less  than  4  in.  in  depth,  and  the  bricks  should 
be  laid  on  edge  supported  by  a  temporary  center  until  they  have  properly  set.  In  using  common 
size  brick  the  joints  at  the  intrados,  will,  by  necessity,  be  smaller  than  at  the  extrados  to  accommo- 
date the  curvature  of  the  arch.  Unless  the  curvature  is  very  sharp,  the  mortar  will  take  up 
the  difference  in  space  satisfactorily,  in  which  case  small  pieces  of  slate  can  be  driven  in  the  spaces 
at  the  extrados  of  each  course  of  brick. 

An  arch  4  in.  thick  will  support  a  considerable  load  over  a  span  of  from  4  to  6  ft.  and 
the  span  can  be  made  as  large  as  8  ft.  for  loads  in  proportion,  with  safety.  If  arches  are 
more  than  4  in.  thick,  the  bricks  should  be  alternated  by  laying  one  on  edge  and  the  next  on  end 
to  form  a  bond. 

For  arches  supported  on  piers  which  have  not  the  stability  to  take  the  arch  thrust,  cast-iron 
skewbacks  should  be  provided  from  which  to  spring  the  arch  and  the  thrust  is  then  taken  up  by 
tension  rods  fastened  to  the  skewbacks.  The  horizontal  thrust  of  the  arch  is  very  closely 
determined  by  either  of  the  following  formulas  and  equals  the  tension  produced  in  the  rods: 

rpi       .  _  1.5  X  load  per  square  foot  X  (span)* 

XnrUSu   —    : J i — I : z 

nse  of  arch  in  inches 

or 

rr,,       ^        load  on  arch  X  span 

Thrust  =  Q  ^    ■ f ,    .     .    ■ 

8  X  rise  of  arch  m  feet 

Good  proportions  of  rise  to  span  occur  when  the  radius  is  equal  to  the  span,  or  3^  of  the 
span  equals  the  rise. 

The  required  minimum  thicknesses  of  brick  arches  in  proportion  to  the  span  is  covered 
by  the  various  building  codes. 

For  all  brick  arches  carrying  floors,  tie  rods  should  be  provided  between  the  supporting 
beams  or  walls  to  take  up  the  thrust. 
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Fza.  252. 


FxQ.  253. 


188.  Bztenud  Forces. — Let  Pi  and  Pi,  Fig.  252,  represent  the  resultants  of  all  the  loads 
on  the  left  and  right  halves  of  the  arch  respectively,  the  loads  being  equal  in  amount  and 
applied  symmetrically  with  respect  to  the  span  of  the  arch.  Let  Ri  and  Rt  represent  the 
vertical  reactions.  As  the  loads  are  equal  and  symmetrically  placed  with  respect  to  the  span 
of  the  arch,  then  Ri  and  Rt  are  equal  to  each  other  and  equal  to  loads  Pi  and  Ps.  Let  Ri  and  Ri 
represent  the  horizontal  thrust  at  the  supports  which 
will  both  be  equal. 

Now  assume  one-half  of  the  arch  to  be  taken  away  as 
in  Fig.  253.  To  preserve  equilibrium  in  the  half  shown, 
a  force  must  be  applied  at  the  crown  as  22s,  which  must 
be  equal  to  Ri,  The  algebraic  sum  of  the  vertical  forces, 
and  likewise  the  sum  of  the  horizontal  forces,  must  equal 
sero  in  order  to  produce  equilibrium.^  Then  Ri  must 
equal  Pi,  and  Rt  must  equal  Rt.  Also  the  sum  of  the 
moments  about  any  point  must  equal  zero.^     Therefore,  taking  moments  about  the  abutment, 

R,^Rz^  -C C~ 

Any  number  of  loads  can  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  and  if  they  are  equal  and  sym- 
metrical about  the  center  of  the  arch,  only  one-half  of  the  arch  need 
be  investigated  as  both  halves  will  be  alike.  If,  however,  the  loads 
are  not  equal,  or  are  not  placed  symmetrically,  or  if  the  arch  is 
unsymmetrical,  the  thrust  at  the  crown  will  not  be  horizontal. 
Only  symmetrical  conditions  will  be  considered  in  this  chapter  as 
is  usually  the  case  with  arches  in  buOding  construction. 

189.  Determining  the  Line  of  Pressure. — To  get  a  fair  idea  of 
the  nature  of  the  stresses  and  the  line  of  pressure  in  an  arch,  con- 
sider the  following  conditions: 
Suppose  a  cord,  fastened  at  each  end  supports  a  number  of  loads  as  in  fig.  254.  The  cord 
will  take  a  position  of  equilibrium,  depending  on  the  amount  and  location  of  the  loads.  In 
a  case  like  this,  the  cord  is  in  tension.  For  an  inverted  case,  as  shown  in  Fig.  255,  the  forces 
are  still  in  equilibrium,  but  in  place  of  a  cord  in  tension,  the  broken  line  between  the  points 
of  loadings,  must  be  members  capable  of  taking  compression.  The  latter  case  represents  the 
condition  that  exists  in  an  arch,  and  the  line  intersecting  the  vertical  load  lines,  forms  the  line 
of  pressure  or  line  of  resistance,*  The  material  of  which  the  arch  is  constructed  must  be  of  such 
strength  and  so  disposed  as  to  safely  resist  the  compressive  forces  acting  along  this  line — that 
b,  the  maximum  intensity  of  pressure  at  any  point  must  not  exceed  the  allowable  stress.' 

The  line  of  pressure  for  a  masonry 
arch  should  lie  within  the  middle  third 
of  the  arch  ring.  For  instance,  with 
an  arch  3  ft.  deep,  the  line  of  pressure 
should  be  within  a  space  6  in.  on  either 
side  of  the  center  of  the  depth.  If 
the  line  of  pressure  falls  outside  of  the 
middle  third,  the  joints  tend  to  open, 

which  condition  will  tend  to  make  the  arch,unsightly,  and  cause  cracks  in  the  masonry  above 
the  arch;  also,  the  pressure  line  may  make  an  angle  with  some  of  the  joints  between  voussoirs 
such  as  to  cause  the  voussoirs  to  slide  on  their  surfaces  of  contact — in  other  words,  the  tangent 
of  the  angle  between  the  line  of  pressure  and  the  normal  to  any  joint  may  be  greater  than 
the  coefficient  of  friction. 

>  See  Sect.  1.  Art.  43b. 

'  Since  loada  are  distributed  in  an  arch,  the  line  of  pressure  is  in  reality  a  continuous  curve,  but  dififers  very 
little  from  an  equilibrium  polygon  for  the  concentrated  loads  as  usually  assumed.  For  method  of  drawing 
equilibrium  polygon,  see  Sect.  1.  Art.  43(a). 

*  See  Sect.  1,  Art.  103,  for  explanation  as  to  how  the  maximum  unit  stress  may  be  obtained  at  any  given  section 
provided  the  normal  component  of  the  resultant  thrust  on  the  section  is  known  in  position  SLud  ^.TixcsvksxN.. 


Fio.  254. 


Fio.  265. 
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To  determine  the  line  of  pressure  or  equilibrium  polyson  for  any  vouaaoir  or  plain  concrete 
arch,  a  point  on  this  linemuat  be  determined  »t  the  crown  and  one  at  the  abutment,  otherwise  an 
indefinite  number  of  lines  of  pressure  could  be  drawn.  The  true  line  of  pressure  is  usually  oon- 
Bidered  to  be  the  one  lying  nearest  to  the  cent«r  line  of  the  arch.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  if  a 
line  of  reeistance  can  be  drawn  within  the  middle  third  of  the  arch  ring,  the  true  line  of  resistance 
will  lie  within  the  middle  third.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  determine  at  first  trial  ae  to 
whether  a  line  of  pressure  can  bedrawnwhichwillbe  wholly  within  the  middle  third.  By  using 
good  judgment,  however,  in  the  selection  of  controlling  points  through  which  to  pass  the  equilib- 
rium polygon  or  line  of  pressure,  two  or  three  trials  will  usually  suffice.  If  a  line  of  preeaure 
cannot  be  drawn  so  as  to  pass  through  the  middle  third,  either  the  thickness  of  the  arch  must 
be  increased  or  the  shape  of  the  arch  ring  changed. 

For  the  first  trial  the  middle  points  at  the  crown  and  skewback  may  be  assumed  as  pointa 
on  ihe  line  of  pressure.  For  other  trials,  however,  the  upper  limit  of  the  middle  third  should 
be  used  at  one  joint  and  the  lower  limit  of  the  middle  third  at  the  other  joint. 

llie  following  is  quoted  from  the  American  Civil  Engineers'  Pocket  Book  and  showa  how 

one  may  proceed  in 
determining  as  to 
whether  a  line  of  prc»- 
sure  may  be  drawn 
within  the  middle 
third  of  the  arch  ring 
after  a  first  trial  is 
made  and  the  first 
pressure  line  found  to 
lie  outside  of  the 
middle  third: 


After  havioi  dnmi  ■ : 


Uids  ol  Uui  middle-third  M 


bMWMD  tha  Drawn  and  Ai  and  Ai  reipectivil] 
•otioB  of  1*1  and  Pi,  h  —  vsrtiail  dIgt»Qe«  froi 
tha  horJiontiJ  thnul  H'  lor  th«  diw  niutancc 
(Cun'i  VousHiir  AroheB,  1901) 

B'  - 

^itb  this  Dt-m  horiioDtal  thriut  *  imoad 


Bnd  Ol  bs  tKe 

T  and  tbe  diatanco  t  (ri>ai 


I.       UtPlBQi 

I  diBtiin<^e>  f  rr 


t  of  tppliution  an 


lins  nuy  be  drann  i 


In  taking  the  loads  on  arches,  all  weighta  must  be  roduced  to  the  same  standard, 
loads  are  made  equivalent  to  masonry  weighing  in  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  the 
masonry  of  the  arch  ring.  Usually  1-tt.  width  of  the  anh  is  considered, 
loads  to  consider  in  investigating  flat  segmental  archt^s,  tlie  arch  ring  and  ita  load  o 
divided  into  vertical  slices,  as  shown  in  Fig.  256.  For  fii]l-<?entered  aruhes.  however,  it  i|^ 
accurate  to  divide  the  arch  ring  into  a  certain  number  of  voussoir'  «•<'■  ~«' 
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liriiM  vntic&lly,  aa  shown  id  Fir.  257.     In  this  case,  it  is  less  ra-ty  to  find  the  posilion  of  each 
loidthiD  in  the  vertical-slice?  method  hut  the  method  of  investi((ation  is  the  Katni<.> 

UOa.  Graphical  Method.— Begin  hy  drawinjc.  to  seal*',  a  diagram  of  onp-half 
tk  BTch.  He  load  upon  ono-hulf  the  arch  must  next  be  det<-rmined.  I^y  off.  to  scale,  a 
Wght  of  muonn-  whusu  woiKlit  will  rppnwcnt  tlus  load.  Comiitcncini;  at  the  crown.  clivid(> 
Ha  Imd  into,  say,  2-ft.  sections  as  far  as  possible.  The  weight  uf  each  slice  will  he  its  contents 
multiplied  by  the  weight  per  cubic  fiM)t,  anil  is  marked  on  the  diaicram.  Next,  fix  a  point  at  ibe 
crwiandoncat  thcaprinBof  thoarch,  throiiKh  which  the  pre^^^ureciin-c  or  equilibrium  poly- 
pMi  B  iMumed  to  poM.  The  points  may  lie  anywhere  within  the  middle  third  of  the  width: 
hut  the  point  "a"  at  the  crown  h:is  lui-n  taken  at  the  outer  edgf!,  and  the  puint  "u"  at  the 
ipiing  at  (he  inner  cdue.  of  the  mirlcilit  thin]. 

Lay  olT  from  "n"onthe  vertiral  iii/'.  the  i list anees  a5,  hr,  fd,  cte.,  which  represent  the  wrifcht 
of  the  slices  from  thcerown  to  the  i^prine.  Next  draw  4.5-deK.  lines  from  a  and  A,  int^'rseetin; 
»(i;»ndfrom  i  draw  16,  i>.  vl.  ete,  'riiniiiith  theeentcrofcriivity  of  each  slice,  draw  a  vertical. 
u  or.  pic.  qt.  etc.  StaHinu  from  n.  draw  ar  parallel  to  ai;  from  1;  draw  rut  parallel  to  bi.  etc. 
The*  lines  form  a  broken  line,  which  chances  its  direction  on  the  vertical  line  throuKfa  the 
nnl«  of  pavity  of  each  slice.     From  the  last  point  t,  draw  l:j  parallel  to  ih,  and  iater»e«iing 


"'■enendpd,  at  j;  fr<mi  j  draw  11  vcHieal  hnejV,  which  wiDp^ilmiic;  - 
otthehalfarehanillnnd.-"     1'r.iiu /.  lay  ofTadiatanoetaequadoat  w^-  - 
■J  lU  thi;  sliew.     Fr.>ni  (  .Iriiw  ;i  line  through  the  point  »:  and  ma.  *. ".  ■ 
»^»>%  t«,  extended,  at  ".     Tln-n  mn  will  be  the  horinatal  ibv  «    - 
maintain  the  half  anh  in  eqiiilil.riiim  when  the«lwUr»«BK™i    jlT 
'■unandamountof  the  obli.|iic  thrust  at  the  atoriMi   fltir-n— _.. 
lance  ai'  wjiial  to  m,i.     Vt"ui  0'.  draw  lines  to  d  t  i  m.  wv-  — "-^ 
■^ter  uf  gravity  of  •■:,.■]!  ^Vwi:     From  a,  draw  »^ntt  h  '~  -  - 
*A«c..th(m<Mj.  p.eti-.,  will  be  points  on  the Ibfrfa^Wt     i  -'. 
Ihird,  the  .in-h  will  l.c  st:iblc.  pr.viilcd  the  jrhbt  ■  wssz  at:    _i 
>>foundbymea.->urin)! '"'''  wi'li  the  same  Kat»fc«  »  ,^ 

Hsving  caleulatid  the  weijjht  of  the  fK' r  ^.  m-  ic  — 
f»m  A  to  d",  and  draw  't'b'.     Draw  a  rw^ h  m— ,  -^~' 
«ttingIiiate';al»o,iilinefrorae',j)MlK«i;    TW  ^,, 
t*  the  areh,  after  beinK  influenced  bTt»«^r»»rr 

('tl>B|wr,attheBiouiidlia^tb|iv«I» 

"tethrt»pi«a ^  —  - 
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189b.  Algebraic  Method. — In  the  arch  shown  in  Fig.  258  the  pressure  curve 
is  considered  as  passing  through  the  points  at  the  abutments  H  the  depth  of  the  voussoirs  from 
the  intradosy  and  through  the  center  of  depth  at  the  crown.  The  arch  and  load  are  divided 
by  dotted  lines  into  sections,  which,  for  convenience  are  numbered. 

If  10  be  the  width  of  any  section  and  h  its  average  height,  then  its  area  **a"iBV>  Xh  Also, 
if  ''c"  is  the  distance  from  the  crown  to  the  center  of  gravity  of  a  section,  the  moment  m  of  any 
section  about  the  crown  is  a  X  c  Call  A  the  sum  of  all  the  a*8  from  the  crown  up  to  and  in- 
cluding the  section  considered.  Call  M  the  total  of  the  m*8.  Then  the  distance  C  from  the 
crown  to  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  portion  between  the  crown  and  the  section  considered  is 

M 

-—  of  that  section.     The  above  values  may  be  tabulated  as  follows: 
A 


Section 

w 

h 

a  -  w"X  A 

e 

m  —  o  X  c 

A  -  2a 

M  '  Zm 

^       A 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

4 

1 

5 

6 

i 
1 

1 

The  horizontal  thrust  at  the  crown,  Q  =  — r — ,  in  which  x  is  equal  to  one-half  the  theo- 
retical span,  minus  the  value  of  C  for  the  sixth  section.  P  is  equal  to  A  for  the  last  section,  and 
h  equals  the  theoretical  rise  of  the  arch.     Hence,  taking  moments  about  m. 


Q  = 


M(P) 


Multipl3dng  by  the  weight  of  the  masonry  per  cubic  foot,  the  horizontal  thrust  is  obtained. 

The  line  of  pressure  may  now  be  determined  as  follows :  Draw  through  point  p  in  Fig.  258 
the  horizontal  line  yz;  lay  off  to  scale  from  p,  in  order,  the  distances  C  obtained  from  table. 
At  these  points  lay  off  the  vertical  distance  e/,  gh'y  ij,  etc.,  equal  respectively  to  the  values  of 
A  for  each  section,  from  the  column  headed  A.  From  /,  h\  j,  etc.,  to  the  same  scale,  mark 
off  the  constant  horizontal  thrust  Q,  as  at  /g,  /I'r,  js,  etc.  Thus  the  vertical  and  horizontal  forces 
at  each  section  being  given,  the  resultant  of  these  two  forces  in  each  case  is  eq^  gr,  is,  etc.  Ex- 
tending each  until  it  intersects  the  joint  beyond  e,  g,  t,  etc.,  the  pressure  curve  may  be  drawn 
through  these  latter  points  of  intersection,  as  shown  by  the  heavy  black  line,  and  the  thrust  at 
the  joints  may  be  found  by  measuring  eq,  gr,  is,  etc.,  with  the  scale  to  which  the  diagram  was 
drawn. 

Since  in  this  case  the  pressure  curve  falls  well  within  the  middle  third  of  the  arch  ring,  the 
arch  may  be  considered  satisfactory,  provided  the  safe  crushing  strength  of  the  masonry  is 
not  exceeded. 

The  influence  of  the  last  oblique  thrust,  which  b  the  resultant  thrust  of  the  arch  upon  the 
pier,  or  abutment,  is  explained  in  the  preceding  article  on  the  graphic  solution  of  the  pressure 
curve. 

140.  Arches  of  Reinforced  Concrete. — Concrete  arches  reinforced  with  steel  are  but  rarely 
used  in  building  construction  so  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  omit  the  treatment  of  same. 
Arches  of  this  type  are  treated  at  length  in  Concrete  Engineers'  Handbook  by  Hool  and  John- 
on.     Plain  concrete  arches  may  be  designed  as  described  in  this  chapter. 
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raSRS  AND  BUTTRESSES 
Bt  Fbank  C.  Thibbsxh 

141.  Method!  of  FaUitre. — A  [Mer  ACDB  upon  which  a  thrust  P  acts,  as  shown  in  £1g. 
250,  may  move  from  its  position  by  sliding  on  any  section,  or  by  overturning  when  the  moment 
of  the  thrust  about  a  point  at  the  edge  exceeds  the  moment  of  the  weight  about  the  same  point. 
A  heavy  superimposed  load  on  a  pier,  or  an  inclined  thrust,  u  from  an  arch, 
a  rafter,  or  a  truss,  may  cause  an  intennty  of  stress  at  &  point  in  the  out-  ^r- — r    r* — ^ 
side  edge  sufficient  to  crush  the  masonry.    If  the  pier  is  stable  against  slid- 
ing along  any  bed-joint  and  also  along  its  foundation,  a  thrust  would  shift 
the  resultant  of  the  vertical  loads,  W,  so  that  the  center  of  pressure  oi 
foundation  would  no  longer  pass  through  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  pier. 
The  pressure  at  one  side  of  the  base  would  become  greater  than  at  the 
other  side.     If  the  foundation  is  not  firm,  excessive  pressure  may  cause  the  ^ 
structure  to  overturn  bodily. 

143.  Prlncfples  of  StabtU^. — Proper  provision  can  be  made  in  the  p,g  2fiB 

design  and  construction  of  a  pier  to  saf^uard  against  failure  as  described 
above.     The  underlying  principles  are  quite  simple. 

In  Fig.  260,  let  W  represent  the  weight  acting  through  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  rec- 
tangular pier,  and  let  P  represent  a  force  tending  to  overturn  the  structure.  Drawing  a  parallelo- 
gram of  forces  (see  Sect.  1,  Art.  42a),  the  resultant  is  seen  to  cut  the  base 
—  I — ^  AB  at  a  point  Q.  If  the  force  F  is  increased  sufficiently,  the  resultant  will 
pass  through  A  and  the  structure  will  then  be  at  the  point  of  rotating  about 
A,  A  slight  crushing  of  the  mortar  at  the  edge  would  be  sufficient  to  cause 
rotation.  Therefore,  in  order  to  insure  safe  stability  against  overturning 
and  to  secure  a  satisfactory  distribution  of  pressure,  it  is  customary  to 
limit  the  posiUon  within  which  the  resultant  should  cut  the  base.  In 
ordinary  masonry  piers  the  action  line  of  the  resultant  of  all  forces  should 
intersect  the  base  within  the  middle  section,  or  middle-third  as  it  is  called, 
assuming  the  base  to  be  divided  into  three  ^^ 

equal  sections. 

If  the  force  P  (Fig.  260)  is  not  acting, 
the  downward  pressure  on  the  foundation  due  only  to  the 
weight  W  is  uniform  and  its  intensity  is  equal  to  -j-  assuming 
the  pier  to  have  a  length  b  and  a  width  of  unity  in  the  direc- 
tion perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper.  The  horisontal 
force  P,  acting  as  shown,  tends  to  increase  the  pressure  at  A  and 
decrease  it  at  B.  Considering  the  pier  as  a  short  cantilever, 
free  at  the  upper  end,  the  bending  moment  due  to  the  force  P 
will  cause  compression  at  A  and  tension  at  B,  The  maximum 
pressure  at  A  will  be  equal  to  that  due  to  the  weight  of  the  pier 
plus  the  compression  due  to  flexure;  and  the  pressure  at  B 
will  be  the  compression  due  to  the  weight  of  the  pier  minus  the 
tension  due  to  flexure. 
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baae  oi  k  i^t  with  the  nflult^nt  of  ikll 
1 0.  RmoIti  th>  indilMd  torM  B  into 
ontd  mod  nrtictl  BomponaDt^  Ss  ud  ifF  (m«  SMt,  1,  Art.  *3b). 
ot  of  theaa  two  loioa  will  ba  the  ume  ■■  tb«  ungle  [or«  R.  Tha 
*1  oampoDiat.  Rk,  teoda  to  uui*  the  piar  to  slide  aloiis  the  btae. 
Liul  oomponaDt,  Rv,  im  equivalant  in  affeot  to  »a  equal  Ry  actinc 
I  a  couple  whoaa  moment  la  Sfi*.  At  an?  point  diatant  z  from  O, 
I  to  tha  Bomman  flaTun  formula  !mtt  SMt.  1,  Art.  616}  tha  inteniity 
ii  — = — ■  In  whioh  /  ii  tha  monunt  al  inertia  of  the  baae  piaaa  aboi 
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fbd* 


(Od*  V  D 

Y2'*  see  Sect.  1,  Art.  61c  ) .      The  maximum  values  of  thia  expression  occur  when  x  ~^> 

6Rvxo 
At  the  edges  A  and  B  the  intensity  is  — r, — •      The  total  intensity  of  pressure  at  A  is 


Pi 


Rv    ,  6/2kx«       Rv 


6xo> 


KV    .  0KYX9       nv  /,    ,  oxo\ 


This  value  should  not  exceed  the  safe  working  strength  of  the  mortar  or  other  materials  of  which  the  stnicture  ia 

built. 

At  the  edge  B 

Rv  /,      6xo\ 

The  diagrams  of  Fig.  261(a),  261(b).  and  261(e)  show,  respectively,  the  uniform  intensity  of  pressure,  the 
intensity  due  to  flexure,  and  the  combination  of  the  two.     From  an  inspection  of  these  diagrams  it  will  be  seen  that 

Rv      QRvxo      _  .  6 

the  intensity  at  the  edge  B  will  become  sero  when  -7—  = 


-v^ — *     Solving,  xo  B  g,  that  is,  the  resultant  intersects 


2Rv 

at  one-third  the  distance  AB  from  A.     For  this  condition  the  intensity  of  pressure  at  the  edge  A  will  be  —r—  ,  or 

double  the  average  intensity.  If  the  resultant  falls  outside  the  middle-third  point,  some  tension  might  occur  at  the 
edge  B  but,  as  the  tensile  strength  of  masonry  with  mortar  joints  is  nearly  a  negligible  quantity,  the  tendency  would 
be  to  have  a  greatly  increased  pressure  at  the  edge  A  with  compression  extending  over  only  a  part  of  the  j<unt. 
When  the  resultant  intersects  within  the  limits  of  the  middle-third,  the  full  width  of  the  joint  acts  in  Bupporting 
the  itnicture,  the  entire  joint  being  in  compression. 

In  many  cases  architectural  considerations  may  determine  the  preliminary  proportions. 
With  the  dimensions  given,  the  pier  or  buttress  is  then  tested  for  stability.  If  upon  trial  it 
is  found  that  the  resultant  passes  outside  the  middle-third  section  of  a  joint,  the  general  propor- 
tions of  the  pier,  the  position  of  superimposed  loads  or  both,  should  be  changed  to  bring  the 
resultant  within  the  desirable  limits. 

The  horizontal  components  of  the  forces  acting  tend  to  shde  the  structure  over  a  joint  or 
plane  of  weaJuiess,  and  are  resisted  by  the  friction  of  the  surfaces  in  contact.  For  any  hori- 
zontal joint,  motion  will  occur  when  H  =  /TF,  where  /  b  the  coefficient  of  friction,  H  the  sum 
of  the  horizontal  components  of  forces  acting  above  the  joint,  and  W  the  weight  of  the  portion 
above  the  joint.  In  the  following  table  are  given  a  number  of  frequently  required  values  of 
the  coefficient  of  friction,  with  the  corresponding  values  of  the  angle  of  inclination  at  which 
motion  occurs: 


Masonry  upon  masonry 

Hard  limestone  on  hard  limestone. 
Common  brick  on  common  brick. . 
Concrete  blocks  on  concrete  blocks 
Common  brick  on  hard  limestone  . 

Masonry  upon  dry  clay 

Masonry  upon  moist  clay 

Masonry  upon  sand 

Masonry  upon  gravel 


/  =  tan  <f> 

• 

0 

0.G5 

33'* 

0.65 

33*» 

0.65 

33° 

0.65 

33" 

0.65 

33'* 

0.50 

26°40 

0.33 

18°20' 

0  40 

2r60' 

0  GO 

31° 

To  make  sure  that  the  structure  is  stable  against  sliding,  a  safety  factor,  commonly  two, 
is  employed.  This  is  equivalent  to  providing  sufficient  resistance  so  that  the  structure  will 
remain  stable  under  the  action  of  at  least  twice  the  sliding  force.  Ordinarily,  with  the  dimen- 
sions given,  the  problem  is  to  determine  the  safety  factor,  testing  the  pier  or  buttress  for  its 
stability  against  sliding  at  the  various  bed-joints  or  planes  of  weakness.  If  the  value  of  the 
safety  factor  is  found  to  be  below  two,  added  resistance  should  be  provided.  Stability  can  be 
secured  by  giving  the  structure  sufficient  weight,  by  increasing  the  frictional  resistance,  by 
bringing  vertical  loads  to  bear  upon  the  upper  portions,  and,  if  necessary,  by  proper  bonding, 
doweling,  or  inclining  the  joints.  In  building  foundations  upon  a  moist  clay  soil,  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  add  a  projection  below  the  base. 
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143.  Designing  for  StablUtj. — The  stability  of  a  given  pier  or  buttress  is  usually  determined 
graphically,  or  by  means  of  some  algebraic  work  combined  with  a  graphical  analysis.     The  entire 


J— I-'- 

ji fi— r^" 

\~^  ill    t 


./ 


Fid.  263. 


Fia.  ZM. 


problem  may  also  be  solved  algebmcally  but  the  graphical  method  is  rapid  and  gives  sufficient 
accuracy  if  the  scale  is  well  chosen.     In  order  to  illustrate  clearly  the 
method  of  procedure,  a  structure  having  the  simple  form  shown  in  Fig. 
262  will  be  tested  for  stability  about  its  base  under  the  action  of  a  thrust  T 
apidied  at  the  upper  comer  and  acting  in  the  direction  shown. 

The  first  atap  wto  dfltsrmina  tha  podtion  of  ths  mUod  Iln*  at  the  mi<ht  (HO  of  tb« 
entire  itructure  with  teapect  to  Kme  nrticd  line,  luoh  u  tha  lua  KB.     DJTids  the  piar 
or  buttnaa  into  trianclea  or  qoadrilatflrala  ol  whieh  tha  ««at«ra  o[  cravitT  a 
lie  reiutily  detarmined.     For  ■  ractanaia.  the  oanter  of  iraTity  ia  [ouad  at  th 
□[  the  diagonala.     For  a  trapeioid.  a  (impla  metliod  ii  aa  foUowi:  Biiect  JK 
202.  and  draw  the  medial  line  J-O'.     On  thelineK/eitanded.Iay  aSfrom  J 
HG:  from  //  lay  off  to  the  riiht  aloni  OH  aitanded,  tha  diatanse  KJ.     Coaaect  the  ai 
mitiea  aa  ahDwu.     The  inteiaectioD  with  the  medial  Una  ii  the  neater  of  graTity  deal 
Throufb  each  center  of  gravity  draw  a  Tertical  line  repreeantins  the  aetion  lioa  of 
vaisht  of  tha  reapaetiTe  portion.     Starting  (at  the  eitreme  right)  at  a  convenient  poii 

104  Tepreaenting  the  veighta  of  the  rarioui  portiooi  ol  the  atructura-     Chooae  a  pole  0 
draw  the  raya  On,  Ob,  Oc,  Od.  and  Ot  of  tha  foroa  polygon.     The  action  liaa  ot  the 
(W)  of  the  entire  atruotiire  ia  found  by  the  aid  of  an  equilibrium  polygon  (aea  Sect. 
43a). 


la  buttreaa  of  Fig.  £62 


>n  line  of  W  from  the  fas 

'ticai  linea  through  the  centers 
ind  II,  reapeetively.  Then  the 
•ut  the  Une  KB  and  dividini  b 

(im.i.)  +  (un.ri)  +  (■B..Ji>  +■ 


I  KB  (Fig.  363)  may  alao  be  obtwnad 
h  the  buttreaa  ia  divided  are  aimple 
iTity  may  be  readily  found.     Let  the 


tiiird  point,  it  would  have  been  neo» 

bring  tb<  intatMcUon  within  the  proper  llmlla. 


ra  inereaaed  tha  baaa 


ot  all  f  oreaa  is  seen  to 
of  iotaraectioD  had  been  ootaide  the  m 
ir  otherwiM  reurauged  the  Tertical  loada  to 
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If  the  struoture  of  Fig.  262  had  been  compoeed  of  *  number  of  sepArate  parts  eueh  as  JKBO,  OBPB,  ete.,  faU- 
ure  misht  occur  by  sliding,  overturning,  or  crushing  at  any  joint.-  Eren  if  no  joints  existed,  the  imaginary  joints 
of  all  points  of  weakness  would  be  subject  to  the  same  principles  and  hence  should  be  investigated  for  stability. 
In  Fig.  264  the  pressure  on  the  joint  OH  is  due  to  the  thrust  T  and  the  weight  of  the  portion  JKHO.  The  point  of 
application  of  the  resultant  of  these  two  forces  on  the  portion  QHFB  is  indicated  by  the  arrowhead.  To  find  the 
point  of  application  of  the  pressure  on  BF  this  restdtant  is  combined  with  the  weight  of  the  portion  OHPB,  The 
points  of  application  for  the  other  joints  are  found  in  a  similar  manner.  The  dotted  line  connecting  the  points 
of  intersection  of  the  various  joints  is  called  the  line  of  preeture,  the  line  of  reeietance,  or  the  reeietanee  line.  If 
the  structure  is  properly  designed  the  resistance  line  will  lie  inside  the  middle-third  section  of  the  structure. 

In  church  structures  it  b  common  to  find  parallel  walls  with  vaulted  roofs,  hammer-beam 
trusses,  or  other  types  having  no  tie  rod  or  bottom  tension  member  to  take  the  full  thrust  of 
the  curved  or  inclined  roof.  In  such  cases,  the  outer  walls  must  be  increased  in  thickness 
or  supplied  with  buttresses  to  resist  the  outward  thrust.  Ordinarily  a  trial  buttress,  satisfsring 
the  architectural  requirements,  is  first  sketched  and  tested  for  stability  by  drawing  a  pressure 
line  and  determining  the  factor  of  safety  against  sliding  at  the  weakest  joint.  Fig.  265  shows 
the  construction  of  a  pressure  line  for  such  a  buttress.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  structure  is 
divided  into  a  number  of  sections  and  that  one  of  the  lines  previously  drawn  serves  for  the 
load  line  of  the  force  polygon.  The  construction  is  similar  to  that  required  for  the  buttroBS 
of  Fig.  262. 

TIMBBR  DBTAELING 
Bt  Hbnrt  D.  Dbwell 

Timber  detailing  differs  from  steel  detailing  in  that  there  are  no  generally  accepted  stand- 
ards of  connections  for  timber  structures,  as  in  the  case  of  steel  framed  buildings.  In  miiking 
this  statement,  the  writer  is  not  forgetting  certain  trade  or  stock  joist  hangers,  post  caps, 
etc.,  the  specifications  of  building  ordinances,  and  the  generally  accepted  types  of  details 
of  mill  construction.  In  recent  years,  the  liunber  manufacturers,  notably  the  Southern  Pine 
Association  and  the  West  Coast  Limibermen's  Association,  are  doing  much  toward  securing  a 
better  class  of  construction  in  timber.  ''The  Southern  Pine  Manual"  of  the  Southern  Pine 
Association  and  the  "Structural  Timber  Handbook  of  Pacific  Coast  Woods"  of  the  West 
Coast  Lumbermen's  Association  are  excellent  aids  in  design,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all 
those  designing  and  constructing  in  timber. 

144.  Information  to  be  Given  by  a  Set  of  Plans. — Every  set  of  plans  of  a  timber  framed 
structure  should  fulfill  the  following  conditions:  (I)  It  should  give  such  information  that  the 
cost  of  the  work  may  be  accurately  computed;  (2)  it  should  be  in  sufficient  detail  that  every 
stick  of  timber,  every  rod,  bolt,  or  other  piece  of  iron  or  steel  may  be  listed  and  ordered;  and 
(3)  every  important  detail  should  be  shown  so  that  the  carpenter  may  have  no  excuse  for  framing 
it  incorrectly.  The  lack  of  proper  details  on  a  plan  or  in  a  set  of  plans  is  many  times  due  to 
the  ignorance  of  the  designer  with  regard  to  timber  joints,  and  a  consequent  effort  to  shift  the 
responsibility  to  the  carpenter. 

In  a  steel  framed  building  an  engineer  usually  prepares  the  plans  and  specifications  of 
the  structural  features  of  the  building;  and,  in  most  cases,  the  engineer's  work  is  confined  to 
the  steel  frame  and  foundations.  The  structural  plans  thus  prepared  are  known  as  "contract 
plans"  in  distinction  to  detail  plans  or  shop  drawings.  Floor  framing  plans,  sections  end  eleva- 
tions of  wall  framing  may  be  shown  with  details  of  important  connections  given.  But  ordinary 
connections,  as  of  I-beams  framing  into  I-beams,  are  not  shown,  as  these  connections  are 
standardized  by  the  steel  companies.  In  total,  in  the  case  of  a  steel  framed  building,  a  set 
of  contract  plans  may  be  but  little  else  than  diagrammatic  sketches  with  sizes  of  members  and 
stresses  shown  in  other  members,  leaving  the  details  to  be  worked  out  in  the  shop  of  the  con- 
tractor securing  the  job,  subject  to  the  engineer's  or  architect's  approval. 

Turning  to  the  timber  framed  building,  one  sometimes  sees  plans  where  the  same  procedure 
has  been  attempted.  Such  a  method  cannot  be  satisfactory,  is  a  certain  source  of  trouble, 
and  may  be  disastrous.  Such  a  thing  as  shop  or  detail  plans  in  timber  framed  buildings  is 
practically  unknown.     Consequently,  the  contract  plans  in  this  case  should  be  complete 
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in  every  detail.  The  one  posaible  exception  to  this  general  statement  is  in  the  case  of  the  iron 
and  steel  work.  If  the  designer  shows  the  sizes  of  rods,  bolts,  etc.,  with  typical  details  of  other 
steel  members,  as  bases,  castings,  etc.,  and  calls  for  detail  drawings  in  accordance  with  his 
plans  and  specifications  to  be  approved  by  him,  the  result  may  be  satisfactory.  Even  in  this 
case,  however,  the  chances  for  trouble  are  many.  The  iron  work  is  of  such  small  amount  that 
a  small  steel  shop  with  no  drafting  force  will  probably  furnish  the  material,  and  the  details  are 
likely  to  be  disappointing. 

The  writer  believes  that  time  and  money  are  eventually  saved,  and  annoyance  prevented, 
if  the  contract  plans  show  all  details  carefully  worked  out.  It  may  be  stated  that  no  important 
detail  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  carpenter.  'V^th  all  due  respect  for  his  experience  and  care, 
he  seldom  understands  the  requirements  of  any  detail  but  the  simplest,  and  many  times  in  his 
endeavor  to  improve  on  a  detail  but  hazily  indicated  actually  weakens  the  structure. 

For  the  proper  presentation  of  the  work,  there  should  be  given  a  general  plan,  framing 
plans  of  roof  and  all  floors,  wall  elevations,  cross  sections  and  longitudinal  sections,  elevations  and 
sections  of  any  special  features,  and  details  of  all  connections  except  the  very  simplest.  These 
latter  may  be  covered  in  the  specifications.  It  is  obvious  that  the  exact  number  of  drawings 
must  depend  wholly  on  the  particular  building. 

146.  Scales. — Ordinarily,  the  general  plan  and  framing  plans  should  be  to  the  scale  of  }i 
or  H  in.  to  the  foot.  In  many  cases,  the  larger  scale  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  bring  out  the 
different  parts  clearly.  Often,  too,  plans  of  special  features  may  well  be  made  to  an  even 
larger  scale,  say  M  in*y  ui  addition  to  the  general  plans  which  may  include  such  special  features. 
However,  the  general  plan  to  a  small  scale  should  always  be  made,  as  this  may  be  the  one 
place  where  all  parts  are  assembled  as  a  whole,  and  where  the  entire  structure  may  be  seen  at  a 
glance.    Elevations  and  sections  may  be  shown  to  a  3^  or  K-u^*  scale. 

146.  Plans  Required. — ^Assume  the  case  of  a  timber  framed  building  of  the  mill  building 

type,  100  ft.  long  and  40  ft.  wide,  roof  trusses  spanning  from  wall  to  wall  supported  on  posts; 

corrugated  iron  walls  and  roof,  and  floor  of  timber  construction  3  or  4  ft.  above  the  ground, 

'  supported  by  posts  resting  on  concrete  footings.    The  following  plans,  if  properly  drawn,  will, 

with  specifications,  show  the  work  completely* 

1.  Grading  plan  to  He-u^*  scale* 

2.  Foundation  plan  to  H-in.  leale,  showing  sise  and  location  of  all  pien  and  wall  footingSt  with  detail*  of  the 
individual  footings  and  piers  to  K  or  H-in«  eoale.  On  this  sheet  any  sewers,  water  or  other  pipes  may  be  shown, 
provided  that  such  pipes  and  oonneotions  are  so  numerous  as  to  merit  a  special  plan. 

3.  Elevations  of  four  walls,  drawn  to  H-in«  scale,  showing  all  window  and  door  openings,  the  doors  and  windows 
being  lettered  or  numbered  to  correspond  with  details  of  same.  On  these  elevations  can  also  be  shown  any  other 
openings,  gutters,  downspouts,  any  ornamental  features,  etc. 

4.  Floor  framing  plan,  to  H'in*  scale,  showing  sises  of  joists,  girders,  and  posts,  with  all  dimensions  and 
spacing  of  same. 

5.  Roof  framing  plan,  to  H*in«  scale,  showing  main  trusflea,  bracing  trusses,  with  their  proper  letters  or  numbers, 
roof  joists,  bracing  and  bridging. 

0.  General  roof  plan,  to  H-ul  scale,  showing  roof  covering,  downspouts,  parapet  walls,  monitors,  roof  slopes, 
etc. 

7.  Wall  elevations,  to  H'in*  scale,  showing  framing  of  wall,  posts,  girts,  studding  and  bracing. 

8.  Cross  section  of  building,  to  H-in*  scale,  completely  detailed  as  to  roof  joists,  trusses,  columns,  and  floor 
construction. 

9.  Miscellaneous  details  to  yi-in.  scale. 

10.  Details  of  all  steel  to  1-in.  scale. 

To  the  above,  if  completely  detailed  plans  are  to  be  made,  should  be  added: 

11.  Wall  elevations  to  H-iQ-  scale,  showing  number  and  sixe  of  corrugated  steel. 

12.  Material  lists. 

If  the  material  lists  are  made,  the  designer  may  feel  sure  that  his  plans  have  had  a  thorough 
checking.  There  is  no  better  check  on  the  accuracy  and  completeness  of  one's  work  than  a 
detailed  bill  of  materials ;  conversely,  one  can  never  feel  certain  that  all  parts  are  clearly  shown 
until  a  complete  bill  of  materials  has  been  taken  off. 

Drawings  should  never  leave  the  office  if  badly  out  of  scale.  This  is  a  general  statement 
applicable  to  all  construction;  it  holds  particularly  in  timber  construction,  as  the  carpenter 
is  Inmost  certain  to  scale  some  lengths  of  timbers. 
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A  general  and  comprehensive  note  should  be  placed  on  all  structural  drawings,  even  re- 
peating certain  important  clauses  in  the  specifications.  On  the  job  the  specifications  may  be 
lost;  the  plans  are  never  lost.  One  note  on  the  drawings  is  worth  two  clauses  in  the 
specifications. 

STRUCTURAL  STBEL  DETAILING 
By  Chas.  D.  Conklin,  Jr. 

The  material  in  this  chapter  will  deal  exclusively  with  the  work  of  that  part  of  the  drafting 
room  of  a  structural  steel  fabricating  concern  wherein  shop  detail  drawings  are  prepared.  The 
work  of  the  designing  and  estimating  departments  of  necessity  precedes  the  work  described  and 
illustrated  in  this  chapter.  Designing  methods  for  structural  steel  members  have  been  ade- 
quately covered,  both  from  theoretical  and  practical  points  of  view,  in  previous  chapters  and 
for  such,  the  reader  is  referred  thereto.  It  is  generally  understood  among  structural  engineers 
that  structural  steel  detailing  knowledge  can  best  be  acquired  by  actual  experience  in  the 
drafting  room  where  details  are  made.  In  fact,  among  our  best  detailers  may  be  classed  many 
of  those  who  have  entered  the  drawing  room  as  apprentices,  and  with  little  or  no  theoretical 
training,  have  acquired  their  ability  by  practice,  observation,  and  contact  with  experienced 
draftsmen,  templet  makers  and  shopmen.  The  following  description  and  illustrations  are 
given  with  the  thought  of  presenting  to  the  less  experienced  draftsmen,  some  practical  sugges- 
tions and  methods  that  may  be  of  value  to  them.  It  is  further  hoped  that  the  more  experienced 
may  find  herein  some  valuable  data.' 

147.  Drafting  Room  Organization  and  Procedtire. — Shop  detail  drawings  are  the  working 
drawings  by  means  of  which  structural  steel  is  fabricated  in  the  shop.  They  form  the  medium 
by  which  the  architect's  or  engineer's  sketches  or  general  drawings  are  interpreted  to  the  fab- 
ricating shop,  in  order  that  the  latter  may  intelligently  and  quickly  manufacture  the  re(^uired 
product.  Structural  steel,  unlike  many  other  materiab,  b  not  readily  worked  in  the  field  or  on 
the  job.  Hence  accurate  drawings,  showing  the  sizes  and  lengths  of  all  materials,  size  and  loca- 
tion of  all  holes  and  rivets,  all  cuts,  coping,  and  in  fact  every  detail  of  a  structure,  must  be  made 
from  which  the  shop  can  accurately  work.  A  complete  structure  must  be  divided  into  sections 
of  such  dimensions  that  they  can  be  readily  handled,  shipped,  and  erected  and  these  sections 
must  be  marked  with  identifying  marks,  called  erection  or  shipping  marks,  which  are  shown 
on  a  sketch  of  the  completed  structure  for  use  of  the  erector.  All  this  drafting  work  is  done 
under  the  direction  of  the  chief  draftsman,  who  has  entire  charge  of  the  drafting  room  and  should 
be  a  man  of  unquestioned  and  practical  ability.  The  draftsmen  under  the  chief  are  usually 
divided  into  squads  of  from  six  to  eight  men,  who  are  under  the  direction  of  a  squad  chief. 
Those  under  the  squad  chief  may  be  divided  into  checkers,  draftsmen  and  tracers,  although 
sometimes  checkers  work  independent  of  squad  chiefs.  After  the  drawings  are  made  and 
checked,  final  bills  of  material  are  made  therefrom  for  purposes  of  determining  accurate  weights 
for  pa3rment,  shipping,  etc.  Shop  lists  and  shipping  Usts  are  also  made.  These  bills  are  pre- 
pared in  a  separate  department,  called  the  billing  department,  under  the  direction  of  a  chief 
bill  clerk. 

The  procedure  of  the  drafting  room  is  somewhat  as  follows :  Information,  including  sketches, 
design  sheets,  general  drawings,  surveys,  copy  of  estimate  and  other  miscellaneous  data  which 
have  been  worked  up  in  the  designing  and  estimating  department  is  handed  to  the  chief 
draftsman,  who  examines  same,  assigns  a  contract  number  to  the  job,  prepares  his  files  for  cor- 
respondence, etc.  and  assigns  work  to  squad  best  able  to  get  out  the  details.  The  squad  chief 
studies  the  work  thoroughly  and  in  detail,  so  that  he  has  in  mind  every  point  that  may  arise  in 
the  preparation  of  the  shop  detail  drawings.  He  usually  makes  a  preliminary  bill  of  material 
required  for  the  job,  so  that  the  material  can  be  ordered  from  the  mill  or  reserved  from  stock. 
In  preparing  this  preliminary  bill,  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  squad  chief  or  an  assistant  to 

>  For  more  elaborate  treatment  of  this  subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to  "  Structural  Steel  Drafting  and  Ele- 
mentary DMign"  by  Chas.  D.  Conklin,  Jr.,  published  by  John  Wiley  A  Sons. 
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accurately  lay  out  to  large  scale  (say  3  in.  to  1  ft.)  any  details  which  cannot  be  determined  by 
inspection.  The  preliminary  bill  is  passed  on  to  the  stock  clerk,  who  reserves  from  stock  any 
desired  material  and  hands  a  list  of  the  balance  to  the  purchasing  agent  to  be  purchased  from  mill. 
This  is  in  the  form  of  a  requisition,  copies  of  which  together  with  copies  of  the  material  reserved 
from  stock,  are  handed  to  the  chief  draftsman  and  squad  chief.  The  squad  chief  then  appor- 
tions the  work  among  his  men,  according  to  their  ability  to  handle  it.  After  drawings  are  pre- 
pared, they  are  handed  to  the  checker,  who  goes  over  them  in  detail,  noting  any  corrections 
or  desired  changes.  Drawings  are  then  returned  to  draftsmen,  who  back  check  corrections 
or  changes,  make  them,  and  return  drawings  to  checker  for  approval.  Drawings  are  then 
sent  to  billing  department  for  billing,  and  are  then  blue  printed  for  the  shop. 

A  list  of  all  drawings  and  blue  prints  made  should  be  kept,  usually  on  printed  forms,  by  the 
squad  chief.  Extremely  complicated  drawings  may  be  made  in  pencil  on  detail  paper  and 
traced  in  ink  by  a  less  experienced  man.  The  more  usual  and  simpler  method,  however,  con- 
sists of  making  a  pencil  drawing  directly  on 'the  dull  side  of  tracing  cloth  and  inking  it  in,  all 
work  being  done  by  the  same  draftsman.  It  is  very  common  now  to  have  drawings  made  on 
either  tracing  paper  or  a  specially  prepared  cloth,  in  pencil  only,  using  a  medium  pencil  and 
making  lines  very  heavy.  These  drawings  make  very  good  blue  prints,  and  effect  a  large  saving 
of  time.  Some  drafting  rooms  require  their  draftsmen  to  make  a  complete  bill  of  material  of 
the  work  detailed  on  a  sheet,  on  the  extreme  right  hand  side  of  the  same  sheet.  This  greatly 
simplifies  the  work  of  the  billing  department. 

148.  Ordering  Material. — In  the  preparation  of  the  preliminary  order  of  material  from 
which  structural  shapes  and  plates  may  be  ordered  from  the  rolling  mill  or  reserved  from  stock, 
the  following  rules  may  be  used  as  they  represent  average  practice : 

1.  Order  main  material  first. 

2.  Beama  and  channels  should  be  so  ordered  that  a  variation  of  H  in-  in  length  either  way  will  not  affect  the 
4etaU.     If  an  exact  length  is  desired,  so  state  in  order  and  an  extra  charge  may  be  made. 

3.  Beams  and  Channels. 

For  wall  bearing  beams,  and  foundation  beama,  order  neat  length. 

For  beams  framing  into  other  beams,  order  IH  in.  less  (to  the  nearest  H  in.)  than  the  center  to  center 

distance. 
For  beams  framing  into  columns,  order  1  in.  less  (to  the  nearest  H  in.)  than  the  metal  to  metal  distance. 
For  beams  framing  into  riveted  members,  order  1  in.  less  than  the  metal  to  metal  distance. 
Crane  runway  beams,  order  1  in.  less  than  the  distance  center  to  center  of  columns. 
Purlins,  order  1  in.  short  (to  nearest  H  in.)  of  distance  center  to  center  of  trusses. 

If  the  end  connections  on  beams  are  nulled  after  riveting,  increase  thickness  of  connecting  angles  to  allow 
for  this. 

4.  Columns. 

Order  column  material  milled  one  end  H  in.  longer  than  figured  length. 

Order  column  material  milled  two  ends,  ^i  io'H  in.  longer  than  figured  length. 

Order  column  details  in  30-ft.  lengths  (base  angles,  cap  angles,  shelf  angles,  etc.). 

Order  lattice  bars  in  20-ft.  lengths. 
6.  Root  Trusses. 

Order  chord  angles  ^  in.  long. 

For  web  angles,  lay  out  to  scale,  scale  the  length,  add  about  IH  in.  and  multiple  to  SO'ft. 

For  gusset  plates,  order  in  multiple  lengths  of  about  20  ft.,  arranging  for  as  little  waste  as  possible  if  oornera 
are  sheared. 
6.  Plate  Girders. 

Use  an  even  inch  depth  of  web  plate  and  make  distance  back  to  back  of  angles  H  in.  greater. 

Order  web  plate  of  girder  not  milled  on  the  ends,  ^i  in.  shorter  than  overall  length.      If  milled  on  the  ends, 
order  H  in.  longer  than  overall  length  for  one  milled  end,  and  ^  in.  for  two  milled  ends. 

Order  flange  angles  ^  in.  longer  than  overall  length. 

Order  full  length  cover  plates  ^  in.  longer  than  overall  length 

For  cover  plates  less  than  full  length,  order  the  neat  length. 

Mark  cover  plate  U.M.  (universal  mill  or  rolled  edges). 

Order  stiffener  angles  with  fillers  yi  in.  longer  than  neat  distance  between  outstanding  legs  of  flange  an^es. 

For  crimped  stiffener  angles,  order  length  equal  to  distanoe  back  to  back  of  flange  angles  plus  1  in. 

For  heavy  fitted  stiffeners,  allow  H  in.  for  one  fitted  end  and  f^  in.  for  two  fitted  ends. 

Order  fillers  under  stiffeners  yi  in.  clear  of  flange  angles. 

For  diagonal  bracing  angles,  scale  length  and  add  IH  in. 
Miscellaneous. 

Plates  planed  top  or  bottom  should  be  ordered  K«  in.  thicker  than  finished  thicknmaA^'t  «m^  T^aai^^mc^ 
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Plates  having  diaconal  outs  may  be  ordered  to  sketch  when  over  36  in.  wide  and  say  H  in*  thick, 
depending  somewhat  on  the  equipment  of  the  shop  for  which  material  is  ordered. 

Channels,  I-beams,  and  2^bars  are  seldom  ordered  in  multiple  lengths. 

In  arranging  multiple  lengths  make  lengths  about  30  ft.  and  not  over  32  ft.  Allow  about  1  in.  mwe 
than  product  of  length  times  number  required.     Make  all  multiples  end  with  the  nearest  K  in* 

Order  plates  to  the  nearest  whole  inch  in  width.     Use  stock  sises  when  possible. 

149.  Layouts — Riveted  Connections. — When  the  preliminary  bill  of  material  (for  ordering 
purposes)  has  been  completed,  the  next  logical  step  in  the  preparation  of  shop  details  consists 
of  designing  the  riveted  connections  and  making  layouts  of  difficult  points,  if  such  have  not 
already  been  made  for  ordering  purposes.  The  methods  of  designing  riveted  connections  have 
been  described  in  a  previous  chapter.  All  connections  should  be  carefully  investigated  so  that 
there  may  be  no  weak  links  in  an  otherwise  strong  structure.  Difficult  connections  should  be 
drawn  out  in  pencil  to  a  large  scale,  say  3  in.  to  1  ft.,  in  order  to  determine  clearances,  end  dis- 
tances, and  other  necessary  data  for  detailing.  These  layouts  are  sometimes  made  and  riveted 
connections  designed  by  squad  chiefs  although  often  such  are  left  to  the  detailer.  Layouts 
consume  much  time  and  should  not  be  made  unless  absolutely  necessary.  The  usual  scale  to 
which  shop  detail  drawings  are  made  is  ^^  in.  to  1  ft. ;  sometimes  1  in.  to  1  ft.  is  used.  In  such 
cases,  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  layouts  of  simple  truss  connections  or  other  diagonal  connec- 
tions of  similar  nature.  A  careful  draftsman  can  readily  determine  all  necessary  data  from  the 
shop  detail  drawing,  which  for  trusses  and  similar  work  should  be  made  accurately  to  scale. 
All  shop  details  should  be  drawn  to  scale  in  so  far  as  possible,  the  only  exception  to  this  being 
the  length  of  beam  sketches  which  may  be  distorted  to  save  space  and  time. 

Theoretically,  the  working  lines  or  skeleton  upon  which  a  truss  or  similar  structure  is  laid 
out,  should  be  the  gravity  lines  of  the  members  composing  the  truss.  Practically,  however, 
for  light  roof  trusses,  the  rivet  lines  are  used,  thus  much  simpUf3ang  the  work  for  draftsman  and 
shop.  The  skeleton  diagram  for  the  truss  is  laid  out  first  to  scale  and  the  angles  or  other  truss 
members  are  drawn  around  the  skeleton  using  the  latter  as  the  rivet  lines  of  the  angles,  the 
proper  gages  (as  found  in  the  steel  handbook)  being  used.  For  heavy  trusses,  or  similar  struc- 
tures, in  order  to  avoid  excessive  moments  at  the  connections,  the  gravity  lines  should  be  used 
as  working  lines. 

160.  Shop  Detail  Drawings. — ^After  all  layouts  have  been  made  and  connections  designed, 
the  draftsman  proceeds  to  make  the  shop  detail  drawing  to  scales  as  indicated  below.  Jn  pre- 
paring shop  detail  drawings,  the  draftsman  might  well  keep  in  mind  the  following  rules,  which 
are  typical  of  modem  practice : 

Make  shop  details  to  scale  of  ^  in.  to  1  ft.  or  1  in.  to  1  ft.  In  exceptional  cases.  >^  or  IH  in^  to  1  ft.  may  be 
used. 

Use  care  in  placing  drawing  on  sheet  to  avoid  unnecessary  crowding  of  sketches  or  dimensions. 

Sixe  of  sheet  for  large  drawings  is  usually  24  X  36  in.  Small  sheets  may  be  used  for  detailing  beams,  channels, 
pins,  etc.  Printed  beam  and  channel  sheets,  with  outline  of  beams  and  channels  and  dimension  lines  printed  in 
black  ink.  save  considerable  time  in  this  tsrpe  of  detailing. 

Title  of  sheet  should  be  placed  in  lower  right-hand  corner. 

Detail  members  as  nearly  as  practicable  in  the  position  which  they  occupy  in  the  finished  structure.  Hori- 
sontal  members  should  be  detailed  lengthwise  and  vertical  members,  crosswise  on  the  sheet.  Inclined  members 
and  vertical  members,  such  as  columns,  may  be  detailed  lengthwise  on  the  sheet  in  which  case  the  lower  end  should 
be  placed  to  the  left. 

Show  elevations,  sections,  and  other  views  in  their  proper  positions.  Place  top  view  directly  above  and  bottom 
view  below  the  elevation.     The  bottom  view  is  always  drawn  as  a  horixontal  section  as  seen  from  above. 

For  member  symmetrical  about  a  center  line,  draw  only  the  left-hand  half  and  note  that  it  is  symmetrical  about 
the  center  line. 

Several  members,  when  similar,  but  slightly  different,  may  be  detailed  on  one  sketch,  the  difference  being  shown 
by  notes.  Make  such  notes  positive.  Do  not  use  the  word  "omit."  If  such  notes  become  cumbersome  and  lead 
to  ambiguity,  avoid  them  and  make  another  sketch. 

Eliminate  all  unnecessary  views  and  lines.  Show  just  enough  to  express  to  shop  what  is  intended.  A  shop 
detail  is  just  a  working  drawing  and  not  a  masterpiece  of  art.  Do  not  cross  hatch,  blacken  or  otherwise  elabor- 
ate a  shop  detail  unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  make  the  drawing  clearly  understood. 

On  the  other  hand,  make  all  work  shown  clear  and  distinct  and  all  dimensions  in  large  figures  so  that  all  can  be 
easily  followed.  If  a  detail  is  worth  making,  it  is  worth  making  right  and  in  such  manner  that  shop  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  interpreting  it. 
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Make  the  part  repreaenting  the  ateel  work  detailed  of  heavy  black  lines.  Do  not  show  hidden  parts  unless 
necessary  for  clearness  and  then  show  these  parts  by  heavy  dotted  lines. 

In  detailinc  members  which  connect  to  others,  the  latter  may  be  shown  in  red  lines,  in  order  to  illustrate  their 
relaUve  position.     Avoid  the  use  of  oolored  inks  on  shop  drawings  except  in  this  case. 

Dimension  lines  and  rivet  lines  should  be  made  of  fine  black  lines,  full  and  not  dotted.  Dimensions  should  be 
placed  above  dimension  lines,  and  not  in  or  on  them.     Make  fractions  with  horisontal  dividing  lines. 

Holes  for  field  connections  should  be  blackened.  All  holes  in  a  group  should  be  shown,  as  a  rule.  Rivet  heads 
of  shop  driven  rivets  shall  be  shown  only  when  necessary,  as  at  the  ends  of  members,  when  countersunk,  fiattened, 
or  adjacent  to  field  connections.  Make  open  holes  smaller  in  diameter  (on  the  drawing)  than  the  circles  represent- 
ing shop  driven  rivets. 

When  part  of  one  member  to  be  detailed  is  the  same  as  another  already  detailed,  it  is  unnecessary  to  rei>eat 
dimensions,  etc.     It  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  previous  sketch,  describing  the  parts  that  are  the  same. 

Main  dimensions,  such  as  story  heights,  center  to  center  distances,  etc.,  when  given  on  a  detailed  drawing,  are 
very  helpful  to  a  checker. 

The  sise  and  length  of  material  should  be  given  dose  to  the  part  which  it  represents,  in  clear,  neat  figures.  If 
placed  to  one  side,  an  arrowhead  should  indicate  material  referred  to. 

If  a  series  of  dimension  lines  are  given  adjacent  to  a  sketch,  largest  dimensions  should  be  given  farthest  from 
sketch,  and  small  dimensions  next  to  the  sketch.     Din^nsion  lines  should  be  dra#n  from  >^  to  H  i^^*  apart. 

Refer  to  steel  handbook  or  Art.  121a  for  conventional  signs  for  rivets;  that  is,  for  method  of  representing,  on 
detail  drawings,  the  varioiu  kinds  of  rivet  heads,  such  as  button  head,  countersunk  one  or  both  sides,  etc. 

The  usual  maximum  sixes  for  shipping  by  railway  in  one  freight  car  are  8  ft.  for  width,  10  ft.  for  height,  and 
30  to  40  ft.  for  length.  In  detailing  structures,  field  connections  should  be  placed  such  as  to  keep  the  member  shop 
rivets  within  the  above  siaes.  In  exceptional  cases,  members  may  be  made  longer  than  the  above  and  shipped  on 
two  or  more  cars.  In  export  work,  structures  are  usually  shipped  knocked  down  (in  small  pieces)  to  facilitate 
shipping  by  boat. 

Each  piece  that  is  shipped  separately  should  have  an  erection  or  shipping  mark  which  shall  consist  of  capital 
letters  and  numerals  or  numerals  only.  Do  not  use  small  letters  for  erection  marks.  Pieces  which  are  absolutely 
alike  may  have  the  same  erection  mark.     Trusses  are  usually  marked  TI-T2,  etc. ;  columns  Cl-(72,  etc. 

For  purposes  of  assembling  the  various  parts  of  one  member  in  the  shop,  assembling  marks  should  be  used  for 
each  plate  or  shape.  These  shall  consist  of  small  letters  and  numerals.  No  capital  letters  should  be  used.  One 
system  of  assembling  marks  in  common  use  is  given  below. 

Members  which  are  absolutely  similar  but  opposites  are  called  rights  and  lefts.  The  member  detailed  in  such 
cases  is  called  the  right-hand  piece  and  the  opposite  one,  the  left-hand  piece.  The  erection  mark  of  the  former 
is  followed  by  a  large  R  and  the  erection  mark  of  the  latter  by  a  large  L. 

The  number  of  members  required  should  be  distinctly  stated  on  a  drawing.  In  a  list  giving  the  required  num- 
ber of  members,  write  the  word  "one"  out. 

Parts  of  members  which  must  be  shipi>ed  bolted  so  that  they  can  be  taken  off  during  the  erection  should  be 
marked  "  Bolt  for  shipment." 

The  size  of  rivets,  open  holes,  nature  of  shop  paint,  and  other  notes  should  be  specified  near  the  lower  right- 
hand  corner  of  each  sheet. 

For  title,  main  dimensions,  and  shipping  or  erection  marks,  letter  in  heavy  tsrpe.  Use  plain  lettering,  medium 
type,  for  other  data. 

Usual  sise  of  rivets  for  building  work  is  ^  in.  in  diameter.     Other  sises  may  be  used  in  exceptional  cases. 

In  writing  shop  bills,  main  material  should  be  billed  first,  followed  by  smaller  pieces.  Begin  at  the  left  end  of 
a  girder  or  tniss  and  at  the  bottom  of  a  column.  Do  not  bill  all  angles  and  then  all  plates;  group  the  material  to- 
gether that  is  assembled  together.  In  case  of  a  column  containing  brackets,  bill  each  different  bracket  complete 
by  itself.  The  shop  bill  is  used  as  a  guide  in  laying  out  and  assembling  the  member  in  the  shop  as  well  as  list  of 
material  required,  and  should  be  made  accordingly.  Members  radically  different  should  be  billed  separately  an  d 
not  bunched  together. 

Use  standard  beam  connections  for  connecting  beams  to  beams,  as  indicated  in  steel  handbook  or  Art.  120a 
except  in  special  cases.     Watch  the  limiting  values  of  such  connections  to  see  that  they  are  not  exceeded. 

In  beam  details,  it  is  usual  to  make  the  distance  center  to  center  of  end  connection  holes  5H  vi'  1°  a  beam* 
detail  showing  the  elevation  of  the  web  of  a  beam,  it  is  usually  understood  that  the  horisontal  distance  center  to 
center  of  lines  of  holes,  when  this  distance  is  not  given  on  drawing,  is  5H  in.  and  the  vertical  distance  between  holes, 
when  not  given,  is  2>^  in. 

Most  structural  steel  shops  have  numerous  standard  details  which  should  be  followed  when  possible. 

Avoid  unnecessary  countersunk  rivets,  as  they  are  very  costly.     Use  the  least  possible  number  of  such  in  the 
bases  of  columns- 
Steel  handbooks  give  standard  gages  (distances  center  to  center  of  lines  of  holes  for  flanges  of  beams  and 
colimins  or  distances  from  back  of  angle  to  lines  of  holes  for  angles)  for  beams,  columns,  and  angles  and  these  gages 
should  be  used  when  possible. 

Rivets  should  be  so  spaced  that  they  can  be  readily  driven  in  a  shop  or  field  as  may  be  necessary.  Proper 
clearances  and  spacing  can  be  obtained  from  the  steel  handbook. 

Holes  for  anchor  bolts  are  usually  hi  to  H  9  i°-  larger  than  the  sise  of  the  bolts,  to  allow  for  discrepancies  in 
setting  bolt. 

The  usuaI  minimum  shop  clearance  between  diagonal  steel  members  and  chords,  as  in  truss  work,  is  yi  in. 
Filled  clearance,  minimum,  in  such  cases,  should  be  yi  in.     A  beam  framing  to  other  steel  members  by  means  of 
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eonneotion  angles  should  have  an  overall  length  yi  in.  less  than  the  figured  distance  between  surfaces  against  which 
beam  frames. 

When  one  beam  frames  into  another  with  flanges  at  the  same  elevation,  the  flange  of  the  former  must  be  out 
out  or  "  coped  "  to  fit  against  the  flange  of  the  latter.  It  is  not  customary  to  dimension  a  cope  on  a  detailed  draw- 
ing, but  merely  to  call  for  the  sise  of  beam  to  which  one  detailed  must  be  coped  (see  typical  beam  details).  The  shc^ 
does  the  rest  in  such  cases. 

An  erection  diagram,  usually  a  line  diagram  of  the  completed  structure,  should  be  made  with  the  erection  or 
shipping  marks  thereon,  to  enable  the  erector  to  easily  assemble  the  work  in  the  field. 

Lettering  should  be  simple,  straight  line  Gothic  style,  preferably  inclined  although  vertical  lettering  is  fre- 
quently used.     Drawings  should  be  neat  and  clear  so  as  to  inspire  confidence  in  their  accuracy. 

Dimensions  given  on  a  column,  when  not  otherwise  shown,  are  measured  from  the  top  of  the  base  plate  to  the 
point  indicated. 

Wherever  a  note  on  a  drawing  will  help  the  erector,  by  all  means  use  it.  It  is  quite  common  to  place  a  mark 
on  a  me  mber  showing  the  position  of  one  end  of  the  member  in  the  finished  structure  so  that  the  erector  will  ereet 
the  member  as  intended. 

161.  Assembling  Marks. — The  system  of  assembling  marks  which  follows  is  in  very  com- 
mon use.    It  has  been  used  in  the  typical  details  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

Shop  Assembling  Marks 

Typical  letter  Where  used 

a For  base  and  cap  angles  on  columns. 

b For  bottom  seat  angles  supporting  beams  and  girders,  connecting  to  columns  or  girders. 

e For  base  plates,  cap  plates,  and  splice  plates. 

d For  fillers  with  two  or  more  lines  of  holes. 

/ For  fillers  with  single  line  of  holes. 

0 For  gusset  plates  on  columns  or  trusses. 

A For  all  bent  angles  and  plates. 

k For  stiffener  anises  fitted  at  one  end  only,  such  as  angles  under  beam  seats  or  at  ocdumn  bases. 

m For  miscellaneous  angles  and  shapes  not  covered  by  the  above. 

n For  miscellaneous  plates  not  covered  by  the  above;  also  tie  plates. 

p For  pin  plates. 

« For  stiffener  angles  fitted  at  both  ends. 

t For  top  connection  angles  tying  beams  or  i^rdeni  to  columns. 

V For  purlin  clips. 

to For  web  members  of  trusses,  laterals  in  girders  or  angles  in  cross  frames  unless  such  material 

is  shipped  loose  without  being  connected  to  any  other  part. 
V *  . . .  .For  lattice  bars. 

Material  that  appears  on  two  or  more  sheets  shall  be  identified  as  standard  pieces.  Stand- 
ard pieces  will  be  identified  by  the  typical  letter  given  under  shop  assembling  marks  and  a 
figure,  followed  by  the  letter  **a;."  The  letter  "x**  indicates  that  the  pieces  are  standard.  For 
example,  a  series  of  standard  stiffener  angles,  fitted  at  one  end  only  will  be  given  as  "klx/* 
"A:2a;, "  etc.,  the  letter  k  indicating  a  stiffener  angle  fitted  at  one  end  only,  the  numerals  1,  2, 
etc.,  being  the  identifying  marks,  and  the  letter  x  making  them  standard  pieces. 

For  all  standard  pieces  on  an  order,  a  summary  shall  be  prepared.  This  summary  must 
give  the  number  of  pieces,  size,  length,  mark,  and  the  sheet  number  on  which  the  piece  is  first 
detailed.  All  pieces  having  the  same  typical  letter  shall  be  grouped  together  as  far  as  possible 
in  the  summary,  the  numbers  to  follow  each  other  consecutively.  Summary  sheets  shall  be 
numbered  consecutively  XI  —  X2,  etc.  Summary  of  standard  pieces  shall  be  made  for  each 
tier  or  shipment. 

Pieces  not  standard  are  pieces  that  occur  only  on  one  sheet.  They  will  be  identified  by  the 
typical  letter  given  under  the  shop  assembling  marks  followed  by  a  small  letter  and  the  sheet 
number.  For  example,  an  odd  seat  angle  shown  on  sheet  nimaber  1  is  marked  "6al."  The 
numeral  "1,  '*  giving  the  sheet  number,  should  not  be  given  on  the  drawing;  it  should  only  be 
given  in  the  marking  column  provided  in  the  shop  bill.  Hence  the  angle  **bal'*  would  appear  on 
the  drawing  as  ''6a"  and  in  the  shop  bill  as  *^bal*\  Additional  seat  angles  on  the  same  sheet 
would  be  marked  "661 "  '*6cl,  '*  etc.     No  summary  is  made  for  pieces  not  standard. 

All  material  shipped  loose  shall  have  a  shipping  mark. 

The  material  ordered  from  the  rolling  mill  must  be  so  noted  in  the  last  column  of  the  shop 
bill. 

162.  Typical  Detail  Drawings. — Figs.  266  to  271  inclusive  are  here  presented  as  being 
tyjttcal  shop  detail  drawings  of  members  most  frequently  met  with  in  building  construction. 
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Simple  members  were  selected  for  these  illustrations  because  of  their  simplicity  but  the  methods 
of  la3dng  out  and  arrangement  of  sketches  and  dimensions  might  be  studied  to  advantage  and 
applied  to  more  complicated  structures.  These  methods  are  typical  of  modem  practice  and  are 
easily  and  quickly  appUed  and  readily  understood  by  shop  workmen. 

Figs.  266  and  267  give  typical  beam  details.  Where  horizontal  distance  between  holes  is 
omitted,  distance  center  to  center  is  understood  to  be  5ii  in.  When  vertical  distance  between 
holes  is  omitted,  such  distance  center  to  center  is  understood  to  be  23^  in.  These  beam  sketches 
are  taken  from  The  American  Bridge  Ck>mpany's  standard  and  are  typical  of  current  practice. 
In  general  detailing,  which  might  be  used  by  any  shop,  it  is  better  to  provide  the  omitted  dimen- 
sions, size  of  angles,  etc.  on  the  drawing. 

Figs.  268  and  269  show  shop  detail  drawings  of  Bethlehem  H  and  built-up  mill  building 
columns.  Fig.  270  is  a  shop  detail  drawing  of  modem  roof  trusses,  and  Fig.  271  of  a  building 
plate  girder.  Figs.  266,  267,  and  270  have  been  taken  from  Conklin's  '^Stmctural  Steel  Draft- 
ing and  Elementary  Design." 

The  details  shown  in  Fig.  270  are  those  for  a  series  of  steel  roof  trusses  for  a  building  roof, 
the  complete  connections  for  purlins,  struts,  and  bracing  being  shown.  Tmsses  of  this  type 
and  size  are  usually  shipped  in  halves,  the  hanger  at  center  and  center  bottom  chord  being 
shipped  loose.    Note  the  open  holes  to  provide  for  this. 


CONCRETE  DETAILING 
By  Walter  W.  Clifford 

Concrete  detailing,  as  a  branch  of  structural  drafting,  is  young,  and  pitifully  weak  as  com- 
pared with  steel  detailing.  This  is  particularly  unfortunate,  as  the  grade  of  labor  used  on  con- 
crete and  reinforcement  is  usually  lees  skilled  than  that  used  on  steel.  Up  to  the  present  time, 
credit  for  the  success  of  much  concrete  construction  has  belonged  more  to  the  superintendent  or 
foreman  of  constmction  than  to  the  architects  or  engineers  who  designed  the  work. 

In  concrete  detailing,  two  things  must  be  considered:  (1)  the  outlines  of  concrete  which 
give  necessary  information  for  the  forms,  and  (2)  reinforcement  details  used  in  the  bending 
shed  to  get  out  steel,  and  on  the  floor  to  place  it. 

163.  Outlines. — Outlines,  or  outside  dimensions  of  concrete,  are  invariably  given  by  the 
architect  or  engineer  designing  the  work.  For  this  part  of  concrete  detailing  the  common  rules 
of  drafting  usually  suffice.  In  general,  outlines  and  reinforcement  can  be  taken  care  of  on  the 
same  drawing.  But  where  the  outUnes  are  very  complicated,  separate  outline  and  reinforce- 
ment drawings  avoid  confusion  and  save  time  in  the  drafting  room  as  well  as  in  the  field.  Com- 
mon cases  of  this  kind  are  wells  and  pits,  and  complicated  floors.  For  wells  and  pits  ''outline 
drawings''  are  made  giving  all  information  for  forms,  and  then  in  making  the  reinforcement 
drawings,  the  outlines  as  represented  by  forms  being  defined,  reinforcement  is  located  from  them. 
In  the  case  of  floors,  so-called  "surface  plans  "  are  often  made.  Upon  these  plans,  together  with 
necessary  sections,  openings  and  pedestals  are  located  and  dimensioned ;  surface  slope,  if  any, 
is  shown;  and  beams  are  marked,  sized,  and  located.  In  a  few  cases  floors  have  been  so  ex- 
tremely complicated  that  it  was  found  advisable  to  add  to  surface  and  reinforcement  plans,  a 
machine  bolt  location  plan. 

164.  Dimensions. — In  dimensioning  similar  members,  such  as  beams  or  columns,  a  logical 
and  consistent  location  of  dimensions  will  simplify  both  office  and  field  work.  On  beam  details, 
for  example,  give  the  locations  of  intersecting  beams  in  a  line  of  dimensions  above  the  elevation; 
the  clear  span  and  support  width  in  the  first  line  of  dimension  below  the  elevation;  and 
the  span  center  to  center  of  supports  below  this  (see  Fig.  279,  p.  325).  Give  stinrup  spacing 
near  the  center  of  the  elevation;  list  the  cambered  or  bent  steel  just  below  right  end;  the 
straight  steel  below  the  left  end ;  stirmps  and  spacers  under  the  center  of  the  beam,  etc.  Con- 
sistency of  this  kind  is  essential  for  good  details.  The  location  of  the  information,  so  long  as  it 
is  clearly  given  is  of  less  importance  than  the  consistency  in  placing  it  in  a  given  location. 
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IBS.  Framing  Plans. — Where  there  is  no  mirfaco  plan,  fnuning  plana  are  usually  combined 
with  slab  reinforcing  plans.  Framing  plans  should  show  clearly:  all  column  center  lines,  loca- 
tion of  all  beams,  size  of  all  beams  (in  case  of  sloping  floor  surface,  note  grade  from  which  beam 
depth  is  given),  beam  marks,  column  marks,  and  preferably  the  siies  of  the  columns,  below  the 
floor.  Concrete  beams  are  shown  to  scale  on  K-in.  scale  plans  and  as  a  single  heavy  line  on  }(~ 
in.  scale  plans.  Steel  beams  supporting  concrete  slabs  are  well  shown  by  a  very  heavy  dash 
line. 

Beam  and  column  marks  are  of  considerable  importance.  The  common  custom  of 
numbering  them  in  sequence  is  open  to  objections.  In  the  course  of  the  changes  which  most 
plans  undergo,  No.  62  is  Ukely  to  land  between  Nos.  6  and  6  and  it  is  then  difficult  to  locate. 
The  codrdinate  system  while  it  seems  complicated  at  first,  is  really  simple  and  easy  to  learn. 
In  this  system  column  lines  vertical  on  the  plan  are  lettered  and  horizontal  lines  are  numbered. 
Beams  can  then  be  marked  with  the  marie  of  the  column  at  the  lower  left-hand  comer  of  the 
bay  in  which  they  occur  together  with  H  for  horisontel  on  the  plan,  or  V  for  vertical.  Fig.  272 
illustrates  this  system.  Intermediate  beams  may  be  designated  by  primes.  Tyincal  beams 
which  repeat  a  number  of  times  may  have  single  numbers — odd  for  horizontal,  and  even  for 
vertical  beams  on  the  plan — in  place  of  location  marks.  The  floor  number  may  precede  the 
marie.  With  this  system  any  member  added  during  the  making  of  the  drawings  has  a  marie 
ready  for  it  and  cross  reference  between  framing  plans  and  details 
is  greatly  facilitated. 

Floor  grades  and  references  to  the  sheets  on  which  details  will 
be  found  are  useful  additions  to  framing  plans. 

156,  Reinforcement  Details  of  the  Architect — Hiere  are  two 
kinds  of  reinforcement  details,  those  of  the  arehitect  and  those 
of  the  engineer  or  contractor.  The  architect  is  neceesarily  in- 
terested only  in  giving  the  information  essential  for  carrying  out 
his  design,  while  the  engineer  has  to  give  complete  information 
for  the  bending  shop.  The  information  which  the  architectural 
office  must  give,  is  in  general :  size  and  location  of  all  main  reiu- 
Fia,  ZT2.  forcement  together  with  the  angle  and  location  of  all  cambers  and 

bends;  also  the  size,  shape  and  location  or  spacing  of  auxiliary 
rods  such  as  stirrups,  hoops,  and  spacers.  The  architect  must  remember  that  if  he  is  to 
justify  himself  as  a  designer  of  his  work  he  must  at  least  give  such  information  that  details 
can  be  made  in  only  one  way  and  then  be  must  check  bending  details  to  see  that  they  are 
property  made. 

Some  of  the  necessary  information  can  be  covered  by  notes  such  as: 

All  ffiBiD  Blub  steel  thall  be  centered  H  in.  kbove  the  lornu  for  bottom  iteel  ftnd  K  in.  below  ths  roach  ekb  crw]* 
lor  top  uteeL 

Thelowerlayerof  beBiuiteelHliBllbeeeotered2ii].  Bbi>vetbeforiiigiiiitllb»mauid3iii.  in  *11  ^iden.  The 
top  layer  of  negative  reinforce  meet  ahall  beoentered  2  in.  below  tbe  rousb  sUb  gtsde  (or  nil  beams  and  3  in.  for  all 

Chairs  or  supports  for  reinforcement  may  be  covered  by  note  or  in  specifications  in  the 
following  manner: 

Chain  ol  an  approved  type  shall  be  used  to  lupport  all  alab  etmL  At  leait  one  chair  ihall  be  used  lor  each  IS 
■q.  ft.  of  Boor. 

1S7.  Reinforcement  Details  of  the  Engineer  or  Contractor. — Detailing  by  the  contractor 
is  analogous  to  steel  shop  drawing.  Assembly  drawings  should  be  made  on  which  each  piece 
is  given  a  mark,  with  the  place  it  is  to  occupy  in  the  form  definitely  indicated.  Complete 
schedules  should  also  be  given  with  bending  diagrams.  A  number  of  engineers,  whose  busi- 
ness arrangements  with  clients  permit  it,  detail  the  concrete  fully  and  schedule  the  reinforce- 
ment. This  is  the  most  satisfactory  method,  for  the  designer  of  concrete  should  be  entirely 
responsible  for  the  details.  Details  of  various  parts  of  concrete  construction  will  now  be  con- 
sidered somewhat  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  contractor  or  the  fortunate  engineer  able  to 
detail  bis  own  work. 
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168.  Scale  and  Conventions. — Scale  tor  concrete  details  is  quite  commonly  M  in.  =  1  ft., 
and  this  is  satisfactory  tor  most  work.  Sections  may  be  indicated  by  shading  on  the  back 
ot  the  tracing  with  a  soft  pencil.  This  is  quicker  than  the  conventional  symbol  and  at  least  as 
effective.  Full  heavy  lines  are  used  for  reinforcement  in  the  detaila  given  in  this  chapter, 
and  this  ia  most  satisfactory  on  drawings.  The  distinction  between  the  rods  and  the  outline 
of  the  concrete  is  in  the  weight  ot  the  line.  Dash  lines  as  sometimes  used  are  slower  to  draw  and 
often  lead  to  confusion  where  rods  cross  at  angles. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  concrete  reinforeement  details  are  largely  diagtams. 
Clear  indication  of  the  way  rods  are  to  go, 
is  vastly  more  important  than  true  ortho- 
graphic projection.  For  example,  the  rods 
shown  over  a  beam  support  in  actual  pro- 
jection in  Fig.  273  may  be  in  diagram  as  Fin.  Z73.  Fio.  21*.  Fia  77S. 
shown  in  Fig.  274  or  as  shown  in  Fig.  275. 

They  should  be  diagrammed  correctly  as  shown  in  one  of  the  later  views.  The  cross  section 
will  indicate  that  they  are  at  the  same  elevation,  and  proper  scheduling  will  bring  them  there. 
1E9.  Slabs  and  Walla. — Slabs  and  walls  are  similar  in  detail  and  vary  only  in  position. 
They  have  in  general  main  reinforcement  perpendicular  to  a  system  of  beams,  and  spaceis  at 
right  angles  to  the  main  rods.  The  main  steel  may  be  cambered  to  give  negative  reinforcement, 
or  the  so-called  loose-rod  lystem  of  separate  bars  to  take  care  of  negative  moment  may  be  used. 
In  walls,  vertical  rods  are  placed  outside  (nearer  the  face)  wherever  possible.    This  is  better  tor 

concrete  placing. 

ISSo. 
Listing.— Steel  in 
plan,  or  elevation  if  in 
walls,  is  best  indicated 
by  considering  bands 
conusting  of  rows  of 
evenly  spaced  identi* 
cal  bars.  The  outode 
bare  of  the  band  are 
shown  and  the  band 
listed  as  shown  in  Fig. 
276. 

In  architectund 
detailing  the  bands 
may  be  similarly 
shown  and  listed 
simply  "^  ^  6"c.  to 

A  diagram  of  two 
adjacent  rods  will  be 
noted  in  Fig.  276  in 
the  center  of  the  bays. 
This  is  often  an  ad- 
vantage in  working  out  the  detail  and  may  save  separate  sections  to  a  large  extent. 

To  differentiate  clearly  between  steel  in  top  and  bottom  or  tar  and  near  aide,  a  method 
successfully  used  ia  to  add  to  the  listing  /.a.  or  t.a.  thus  "29-5^"  ^A42-6"  c.  to  c,-t.a."  Then 
use  as  a  general  note:  "All  rods  marked  t.s.  are  in  the  top  of  the  slab,  all  other  rods  are  bottom 
or  cambered  steel"  or  "All  rods  marked /.s,  arein  the  far  side,  all  other  rods  are  in  the  near  side." 
In  listing  bands,  the  number  of  rods,  type,  and  spacing  are  obviously  needed  for  setting 
the  steel  on  the  floors.  The  size  should  also  be  given  because  rods  are  ordinarily  stored  by  aiies 
on  the  job,  and  this  information  ia,  therefore,  helpful  in  finding  them.  Schedules  are  ordi- 
narily nut  used  in  setting,  and  if  used,  cross  reference  between  plan  and  schedule  is  a  ni 
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1M6.  Spac«fS. — Spftcera  are  very  commonly  HAxu  rounda,  2  ft.  on  centen,  for 
ordinary  eUbs.  In  walls  s  sise  sm&ller  than  the  main  reinforcement  a  commonly  used  with  a 
maximum  of  ^  in.  and  a  minimum  of  ^  in.,  and  with  spacing  18  in.  to  3  ft.  They  are  ordinarily 
random  length  for  the  amalier  rods,  scheduled  as  total  length  and  cut  on  the  floor.  They  may 
be  covered  by  a  note,  or  indicated  in  the  diagram  (see  Fig.  276}.  The  larger  spacers  (^  or 
^  in.)  are  best  listed  and  typed  in  bands  like  mfun  reinforcement. 

lE9c.  Rod  Spacing. — Rod  spacing  in  stabs  is  timited  in  the  Joint  Committee's 


/l-iiWi'-WW/ 


S-i'^Aieorchefs 


report  to  2H  times  the 
slab  thickneaa  and  the 
minimum  should  be  as  in 
beams.  Common  prac- 
tice for  ordinary  work  is 
1  to  13^  times  the  alab 
thickness. 

lS9>j.  Soc 
tlons. — In  addition  to 
slab  plans  and  wall  eleva- 
tions, sufficient  sections 
must  be  given  to  clearly 
indicate  the  location  of 
r^»-.,^j — '-  all  steel  (see  Rg.  277). 
f-r">'i    1  189e.  FUt 

S^tion  AA  SUbs.— FUt  slab  con- 
Btniction  is  detailed  like 
other  slabs,  except  that 
typical  bands  may  well  be  listed  "Band  A,"  eto.,  the  schedule  indicating  the  makeup  of 
the  various  bands  This  ia  sometimes  possible  with  beam-and-slab  construction.  The 
S.  M.  I.  flat-slab  system  makes  use  of  units  of  spider  type  over  columns  and  in  the  center  of 
bays.  On  reinforcement  plans  of  this  system  each  unit  is  completely  shown  once  and  else- 
where simply  a  circle  is  shown  (the  outside  rinE)  and  marked  "Unit  C,"  etc.  Where  separate 
units  are  used  for  positive  and  negative  reinforcement,  different  weights  of  lines  may  be  used 
for  top  and  bottom  steel     This  helps  greatly  in  the  clearness  of  the  drawings. 
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180.  Beams. — A  typical  beam  detail  from  an  architectural  offico  is  shown  in  Fig.  278. 
The  same  beam  is  fully  detailed  in  Fig.  279.  The  best  practice  is  to  detail  beams  and  columns 
as  separate  units  or  members,  as  is  4one  in  steel  detailing.  This  m  preferable  to  covering  them 
by  various  and  sundry  sections  through  the  floor.  Some  conventions  arc  used.  The  dash 
line  is  used  in  the  section  to  indicate  cambers  in  elevation;  in  the  elevation  it  is  used  to  indicate 
rods  belonging  to  another  detail.  A  somewhat  lighter  line  is  used  for  stirrups  than  for  main 
steel.  The  open  circle  at  the  top  of  the  camber  is  used  for  a  horizontal  rod  in  elevation  while 
the  solid  circle  is  used  for  the  rods  cut  by  the  section. 
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180a.  Rod  Spftdng. — Rod  spacmg  in  beuoa  is  ducuased  from  the  theoretioal 
point  of  view  in  Sect,  i.  Art.  63&.  In  addition  to  this  the  detoiler  should  know  that  the  oleAr 
dietance  between  rods  should  be  not  less  than  twice  the  lai^est  aggregate  Bite.  Rods  are  often 
used  in  two  layers,  vei;  seldom  more  than  two.  Layers  of  beam  rods  are  usually  sepaiated 
1  in.  by  short  spacer  ban.  Tliedistance  between  theaeapaceis  depends  on  the  siie  of  the  main 
steel.  Fifty  times  the  diameter  of  the  main  flt«el  is  reaaonable.  There  should  be  at  least  two 
spacers  under  each  rod  of  the  top  layer. 

1606.  CwmecOona.— The  intersection  of  beam,  girder,  and  column  ateel  over 
the  column  head  must  be  carefully  studied.    With  a  beam  centei«d  on  a  column,  careless 


detaiUng  oft«tt  has  a  rod  in  the  center  of  the  column  and  one  in  the  center  of  the  beam.  Small 
rods  (>j  in.  or  lees)  are  easily  ofFset,  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  latger  rods.  Beam  and  girder 
intersections  must  also  be  detailed  with  care  to  see  t^t  interference  is  not  caused  by  rods  at 
the  same  grade. 

leOc.  Inflection  Polnta. — Certain  parts  of  concrete  theory  are  particularly  the 
province  of  the  detailer.  He  should  be  familiar  with  the  use  of  reinforcement  to  take  tennon 
and  know  which  is  the  tension  side  of  beams  in  all  cases — as  well  as  in  slabs  and  walls.  He 
should  also  have  a  general  idea,  at  least,  of  the  .location  of  inflection  points.  See  "Restrained 
and  Continuous  Beams,"  Sect.  1. 

\Wd.  SUrrupa. — Shear  and  stirrups  are  also  very  much  the  province  of  the 
detailer.  He  should  know  the  variation  of  shear 
with  uniform  and  concentrated  loads  (see 
"Shears  and  Moments,"  Sect.  1,  and  "Re- 
strained and  Continuous  Beams,"  Sect.  1).  He 
should  be  familiar  with  the  method  of  determin- 
ing stirrup  spacing  (see  "Reinforced  Concrete 
Beams  and  Slabs,"  Sect.  2).  In  addition  to 
theoretical  consideration  the  following  practical 
points  are  useful:  It  is  good  practice  to  place 
stirrups  4  or  6  in.  from  the  face  of  all  intersect- 
ing beams.  The  first  stirrup  is  located  by 
many  engineers  about  K  to  3^  of  the  depth  of 
the  beam  from  the  face  of  the  support,  diagonal  t«nsion  cracks  almost  never  starting  at  the 
support.  In  very  wide  beams  where  stirrups  of  more  than  four  legs  would  be  needed  it  is 
better  from  a  practical  standpoint  to  use  several  U's  or  Wb  as  shown  in  Fig.  280.  Rods  larger 
than  ^  in.  should  not  be  used  as  stirrups,  unless  absolutely  necessary,  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  bending. 

160e.  Bond. — Bond  is  seldom  an  important  item  in  beam  and  slab  demgn. 
Most  properly  designed  beam  reinforcement  is  sufficient  for  bond.  In  beams  continuous 
over  supports,  part  of  the  main  reinforcement  is  usually  cambered.  The  balance  is  continued 
across  the  support  as  compression  steel  in  T-beams,  and  this  use  determines  the  lap  rather  than 
bond   (see  right-hand  support.  Fig.  279).     At  end  supports,  straight  steel  is  often  hookad.. 
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It  is  good  practice  to  hook  the  ends  of  tension  rods  at  all  end  supports.    The  ends  of  stirrups 
usually  need  hooks  for  bond  and  it  is  good  practice  to  book  all  of  them. 

16L  Columns. — Columns  can,  if  simple,  be  covered  by  a  column  schedule  of  the  type 
shown  in  Fig.  281.  The  rod  schedule  and  a  few  notes  will  complete  the  necessary  information. 
In  the  architectural  type  of  detailing,  main  steel  may  be  listed  as  long  rods  and  short  rods,  and 
notes  added  such  as  ''Short  rods  shall  be  6  in.  shorter  than  the  distance  floor  to  floor,"  ''Long 
rods  shall  be  50  diameters  longer  than  the  distance  floor  to  floor,"  ''All  columns  are  to  be 
concentric,  except  those  on  the  A,  C,  1,  and  10  lines,  which  are  to  be  flush  on  the  outside 
face  or  faces."  In  the  case  of  columns  having  complications  such  as  brackets,  an  elevation 
should  be  drawn  similar  to  beam  elevations  and  the  necessary  sections  added. 
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161a.  Rod  Spacing. — The  rod  spacing  of  the  main  rods  usually  takes  care  of 
itself  with  standard  percentages  of  steel  and  commercial  rod  sizes.  The  maximum  spacing 
of  vertical  rods  allowed  by  good  practice  is  about  10  or  12  in.  In  the  case  of  large  columns 
with  high  percentages  of  steel  it  is  difficult  to  get  all  that  are  required  in  one  band.  The  largest 
rod  easily  available  in  most  localities  is  IJ^  in.  In  large  colunins  those  should  be  spaced  at 
least  6  in.  apart,  and  where  spiral  hooping  is  used  at  least  8  in.  Where  too  many  rods  are 
required  for  this  spacing,  two  rows  of  rods  should  be  used  or  some  of  the  rods  should  be  placed 
in  the  form  of  a  cross  inside  the  core.  Hoops  are  limited  bj'  the  Joint  Committee's  report  to  a 
maximum  spacing  of  12  in.,  or  16  times  the  diameter  of  the  longitudinal  bars.  Light  rods  suf- 
fice for  this  hooping,  Ji  to  J^  in.  being  the  common  sizes;  ^-in.  round  the  most  used. 
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161&.  Spiral  Hooping. — Spiral  hooping  for  columns  is  expressed  in  percentage 
of  volume  of  hooping  to  volume  of  core  per  unit  of  length.  The  design  of  hooping  is  discussed 
in  Arts.  85  and  96. 

Hooping  has  great  possibility  of  irregularity  when  the  core  is  of  large  diameter.  In  order 
to  ship  flat,  two  vertical  ties  only  are  used,  and  this  leads  to  deformation  in  handling.  One- 
inch  cover  may  do  on  12  to  l&-in.  columns  but  on  3-ft.  cores  or  larger  at  least  3  in.  of  cover 
should  be  allowed  and  preferably  4  in.,  irrespective  of  fire  risk. 

161c.  Splices. — Horizontal  joints  in  colunms  ordinarily  occur  at  the  bottom  of 
the  deepest  girder,  at  the  rough  floor  grade,  and  in  some  cases  at  the  top  of  upstanding  spandrel 
beams.  The  top  of  the  rough  floot  is  usually  a  splice  point,  and  good  practice  requires  rods,  to 
the  number  of  those  in  the  upper  section,  run  up  from  the  lower  section,  the  distance  required 
for  bond.  These  rods  should  preferably  be  so  located  that  the  rods  in  the  upper  section  can  be 
wired  directly  to  them.  In  the  case  of  large  rods  some  engineers  require  rods  to  be  faced  and 
held  in  a  sleeve.  It  is  very  difficult,  however,  to  so  place  and  hold  faced  rods  for  the  direct 
transfer  of  load.  Where  offsets  are  required  in  extended  rods  on  account  of  change  of  column 
sections,  they  should  be  at  least  a  foot  below  the  splice,  and  offsets  should  not  be  by  slopes  of 
more  than  30  deg.  with  the  vertical. 

162.  Miscellaneous  Concrete  Members. — The  general  principles  enumerated  can  be 
followed  to  detail  most  miscellaneous  structures.  In  miscellaneous  structures,  as  in  slabs, 
there  is  danger  of  putting  so  much  information  on  a  single  view  that  it  becomes  confusing  to 
draftsman  and  builder.  Rods  usually  appear  in  more  than  one  view.  They  will,  of  course, 
be  hsted  in  one  view  only,  and  be  noted  in  the  others.  It  is  important  for  good  detailing  that 
they  be  listed  in  the  best  place.  Ordinarily,  this  is  in  the  view  in  which  the  rods  appear  in 
projection  as  a  straight  line.  Whenever  a  structure  is  detailed  in  parts,  however,  rods  which 
run  into  two  parts  should  always  be  listed  with  the  part  which  will  be  poured  first.  For  example, 
in  a  tunnel,  angle  rods  from  the  floor  into  the  walls  should  be  listed  in  the  floor  detail.  The  more 
common  miscellaneous  members  are  footings,  pits  and  tunnels,  engine  foundations,  and  re- 
taining walls 

162a.  Footings. — Footings  vary  so  greatly  in  complexity  that  it  is  difficult  to 
lay  down  general  rules.  Usually  a  plan  and  one  or  more  sections  will  be  needed.  Sometimes 
they  are  simply  large  beams  and  can  well  be  detailed  as  such.  Stirrups  should  never  be  used 
in  footings  where  it  is  possible  to  avoid  them.     They  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  place. 

1626.  Pits  and  Tunnels. — Pits  and  tunnels  which  are  complicated  are  best 
separated  into  members,  and  each  slab  and  wall  detailed  independently.  Where  they  are 
simple,  general  views  and  sufficient  sections  will  suffice.  Simple  structures  of  considerable 
length  like  some  power  house  intake  and  discharge  tunnels,  are  conveniently  detailed  by  giving 
all  the  different  cross-sections,  and  longitudinal  sections  through  the  ends,  and  showing  a  small 
scale  key  plan  indicating  the  extent  and  location  of  the  parts  where  each  section  applies.  Tliis 
method  is  also  applicable  to  some  grade  beams,  spandrel  details,  and  some  retaining  walls. 

162c.  Engine  Foundations. — Engine  foundations  where  they  are  only  pedestals, 
can  be  detailed  with  the  floors.  Larger  foundations  such  as  those  ordinarily  required  for  large 
turbo-generators  should  be  detailed  as  separate  structures.  The  larger  ones  should  be  broken 
up,  and  slabs,  beams,  and  columns  detailed  separately,  like  any  similar  units. 

162d.  Retaining  Walls. — Retaining  walls,  if  of  uniform  section,  may  be  detailed 
in  the  method  suggested  for  long  tunnels.  Where  counterfort  or  buttress  walls  are  used,  sepa- 
rate details  of  vertical  slab,  footing  slab,  counterfort  or  buttress,  etc.,  are  needed. 

162 e.  Construction  Joints. — Construction  joints  should  be  included  in  some 
details.  For  example,  tunnels  are  usually  poured  in  three  parts — floor,  walls,  and  roof.  If 
the  walls  are  subject  to  pressure,  it  is  important  that  they  have  bearing  on  floor  and  roof. 
Details  such  as  those  shown  in  Fig.  282  should  be  designed  for  shear  and  shown  on  the  drawings. 

162/.  Spacers. — Spacers  in  miscellaneous  members  need  more  attention  than 
is  often  given  them.  In  addition  to  their  theoretical  use  for  temperature,  or  to  distribute 
loads,  they  have  the  important  function  of  holding  the  main  steel  rigidly  in  place  during  the 
pouring  of  the  concrete.    Some  practical  thought  of  how  the  steel  is  to  be  placed  and  held,  is 
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necessary  in  locating  spacers.    For  example,  bands  of  L-shaped  rods  need  three  spacers  at 
least,  one  in  the  angle  and  one  near  each  end,  if  the  band  is  to  be  held  rigid. 

162gr.  Rod  Splices. — Ck>nstruction  joints  must  also  be  considered  in  reinforce- 
ment detailing.  It  is  bad  practice  to  have  rods  extend  through  a  construction  joint  with  only  a 
small  part  of  their  length  imbedded  in  the  first  pouring.  This  is  especially  bad  in  the  case  of 
vertical  rods.  They  are  difficult  to  support  and  very  likely  to  be  bent  out  of  shape.  As  far 
as  possible,  where  rods  would  project  6  ft.,  or  more  than  half  their  length  beyond  a  joint,  they 
should  extend  only  the  bond  distance.  They  should  then  be  splieed  by  another  rod  starting 
at  the  joint.    Fig.  283  shows  a  tjrpical  illustration  of  this. 

In  the  case  of  footings  there  are  no  vertical  rods  to  extend  up  through  the  joint.  Special 
short  rods  called  atuba  are  used  in  such  cases.    They  extend  a  distance  required  for  bond,  each 

side  of  the  joint,  and  act  as  dowels  (see  Fig.  283).  Vertical 
rods  should  always  start  at  a  construction  joint  when  possible, 
so  that  they  may  be  set  directly  on  the  old  concrete  when 
placed  (see  Fig.  282).  Design  factors  sometimes  overrule  the 
foregoing;  for  example,  high  walls  often  require  vertical  steel 
from  top  to  bottom  while  one  or  more  construction  joints  are 
necessary.  Care  must  be  used  in  all  such  cases  to  conform  to 
design  requirements  and  at  the  same  time  make  placing  as 
simple  as  possible. 

168.  Reinforcement  Cover. — The  cover  over  reinforcing 
rods,  as,  for  example,  under  slab  or  beam  rods  or  outside  of 
column  rods,  serves  to  protect  them  from  fire  and  weather  and 
also  to  develop  bond  on  the  entire  surface  of  the  rod.  Datallers  should  be  familiar  with 
common  fireproofing  requirements.  Too  little  cover  means  danger  from  fire  or  sometimes 
moisture,  too  much  in  beams  and  slabs  means  cracks  in  the  concrete  below.  A  M-iii*  clear 
cover  for  slabs  4  in.  thick,  with  rods  not  over  }4  in.,  and  a  small  fire  risk,  is  the  minimum.  A 
1-in.  clear  cover  is  about  the  maximum  for  slabs.  For  beams  and  girders  13^  to  3  in.  is  used 
according  to  the  importance  of  member  and  the  fire  risk.     In  columns,  from  I  to  4  in.  is 

used. 

164.  Shop  Bending. — Every  concrete  detailer  should  be  familiar  with  reinforcement  in 
place  in  the  forms,  and  as  far  as  possible  with  the  process  of  bending  and  placing.  With  odd- 
shaped  rods,  bending  difficulties  should  receive  careful  consideration. 
Radius  bends  larger  than  4  in.  are  difficult  and  expensive  to  obtain. 
Small  bends  are  made  around  pipe  sleeves  or  blocks.  An  exception  to  this 
is  spirals,  and  circles  such  as  are  used  in  the  S.M.I,  flat  slab  system. 
Special  machines  in  well  equipped  yards  take  care  of  these  economically. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  on  large  rods  a  precision  on  offsets  closer 
than  1  in.  is  difficult  to  obtain.  Details  should  not,  therefore,  be  made 
which  require  such  precision.  Angles  in  rods,  except  parallel  offsets,  cannot 
be  made  with  great  precision  and  accurately  bent  rods  will  spring  in 
handling  unless  very  heavy  compared  to  their  length.  Details  therefore 
in  which  a  slight  variation  in  the  angle  of  the  rod  would  cause  trouble 
should  not  be  made.  For  example,  ]<Hg.  284  is  bad.  The  detail  should 
be  as  shown  in  Fig.  285.  In  addition  to  the  practical  weakness  it  is  of 
course  poor  design  to  carry  a  rod  around  the  face  of  a  reentrant  angle 
as  shown  in  Fig.  284  since  the  resultant  of  the  tension  in  the  two  legs 
acts  against  the  fireproofing  only.  Cambers,  in  slab  rods  {^^  in.  or 
under)  may  be  as  many  as  four,  within  reason.  With  larger  rods,  as  used 
in  beams,  not  more  than  two  cambers  should  be  used  in  a  single  rod. 

165.  Reinforcement  Assembly. — Bending  may  be  done  in  the  contractor's  yard  or  on  the 
job.  In  either  case  the  bent  rods  tagged  with  type  numbers  are  stored,  usually  by  sizes,  in 
racks  or,  if  space  is  available,  on  the  ground  opposite  the  place  where  they  are  to  be  used. 

Coliunn  steel  is  usually  assembled  on  horses  and  placed  as  a  imit.     Beam  steel  may  be 
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handled  in  this  way  but  where  beams  intersect  over  the  columns  at  least  part  of  them  must  be 
assembled  in  the  forms.  Beam  rods  hooked  into  spiraled  columns  should  therefore  be  avoided 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  placing.  When  beam  steel  is  assembled  in  the  form,  stirrups 
are  first  placed  and  it  is  a  good  idea  to  provide  loop  bars  (%  or  3^-in.  rods)  the  full  length  of  the 
beam  to  be  placed  under  ^e  hook  of  the  stirrups,  by  which  to  support  them. 

In  slabs,  assembly  by  units  is  generally  impracticable  except  occasionaUy  in  some  types 
of  flat-slab  construction.  Spacers  are  laid  down,  preferably  on  suitable  chairs,  and  the  main 
reinforcement  is  placed  on  them  and  wired. 
In  wall  reinforcement,  vertical  rods  are 
usually  placed  first  and  then  the  horizontal 
rods  tied  to  these.  In  slab  and  wall  rein- 
forcement, deformed  rods  are  held  more 
rigidly  in  place  by  wiring  than  plain  rounds, 
which  have  a  tendency  to  slip  through  the 
ties. 

166.  Rod  Sizes. — In  the  choice  of  rods 
there  are  a  few  points  to  be  considered 
In   the    first    place,    rods    of  ^   to   I-in. 

diameter  have  base  price,  i.e.,  the  lowest  price  per  pound,  and  are  therefore,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  cheapest.  Ks-i^*  mtes  with  the  possible  exception  of  Ms-ii^*  square  are  not 
commercial  sizes.  %  to  I}^  in.  are  the  readily  available  sizes.  Good  detailing  limits  the 
sizes  in  the  various  units  and  as  far  as  possible  on  the  whole  job,  to  avoid  confusion.    Squares 

and  rounds  are  best  not  used  together. 
167.  Schedules. — Rod  schedules 
are  sometimes  made  as  a  table  on  the 
drawing  itself,  but  best  practice  is  a 
separate  sheet  which  is  commonly 
about  12  X  21  in.  This  size  is  easily 
handled  in  the  yard.  A  sample  of  a 
good  schedule  form  is  given  in  Fig.  286. 
Type  members  must  be  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  rod  sched- 
ules. Letters  for  various  types  are 
convenient.  The  scheme  shown  is  in 
successful  use.  The  individual  rods 
are  given  separate  numbers  and  great 
care  is  necessary  to  avoid  duplication 
of  numbers.  The  use  of  the  number  of 
the  sheet  on  which  the  detail  of  the 
rod  occurs,  as  part  of  the  type  number  is  open  to  the  objection  of  giving  a  long  number,  but  it 
automatically  avoids  duplication.     This  is  Ulustrated  on  the  schedule  given. 

Schedules  include,  of  course,  the  lengths  of  bar  in  each  run,  i.e.,  the  distance  between 
angles.  The  curves  in  Figs.  287  and  288  are  convenient  for  finding  camber  lengths.  At  the 
intersection  of  the  vertical  line  for  the  camber  height,  with  the  horizontal  line  for  the  horizontal 
projection  of  the  camber,  read  the  slope  lengths  with  the  arcs  as  a  scale.  For  30  or  45-deg. 
cambers  the  slope  distance  can  be  read  at  the  intersection  of  either  height  or  distance  with  the 
corresponding  slope  line. 
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SECTION  3 
STRUCTURAL  DATA 

BUILDINGS  m  GENERAL 

1.  Types  of  Buildings. — Buildings,  according  to  the  building  law  of  the  City  of  Boston,  are 
divided  into  three  classes,  as  follows: 

Firtt-data  BuUding. — A  first-oUss  building  shall  eonsist  of  fireproof  material  thrpuchout.  with  floore  eonatnicted 
of  iron,  steel,  or  reinforced  concrete  beams,  filled  in  between  with  terra  cotta  or  other  masonry  arches  or  with  con- 
crete or  reinforced  concrete  slabs;  wood  may  be  used  only  for  under  and  upper  floors,  window  and  door  frames, 
sashes,  doors,  interior  finish,  hand  rails  for  stairs,  necessary  sleepers  bedded  in  the  cement,  and  for  isolated  furrings 
bedded  in  mortar.     There  shall  be  no  air  space  between  the  top  of  any  floor  arches  and  the  floor  boarding. 

8eeondF-dcu8  BuUding. — All  buildings  not  of  the  first  class,  the  external  and  party  walls  of  which  are  of  brick, 
stone,  iron,  steel,  concrete,  reinforced  concrete,  concrete  blocks,  or  other  equally  substantial  and  fireproof  material. 

Tkird-dasB  Building. — A  wooden  frame  building. 

CompoHU  Building. — A  building  partly  of  second-elass  and  partly  of  third-class  construction.  Composite 
buildings  may  be  built  under  the  same  restrictions  as,  and  need  comply  only  with  the  requirements  for,  third-class 
buildings  as  to  fire  protection  and  exterior  finish. 

Another  type  of  building  adapted  to  mills,  factories,  warehouses,  etc.,  is  the  so-called 
*' Slow-Burning  Timber  Mill  Construction,"  developed  by  mill  owners  and  the  New  England 
Factory  Mutual  Insurance  Companies.  This  type  is  described  in  detail  in  a  separate  chapter 
in  this  section. 

8.  Floor  Loads. — Floor  loads  vary  with  the  class  of  material  to  be  stored.  In  calculating 
dead  and  live  loads  for  buildings,  the  following,  quoted  from  the  Boston  Building  Law,  is  good 
practice.  However,  the  figures  given  should  be  checked  by  the  ordinances  of  the  locality  in 
which  the  building  is  to  be  erected. 

Dead  loads  shall  consist  of  the  weight  of  walls,  floors,  roofs,  and  permanent  partitions.  The  weights  of  various 
materials  shall  be  assumed  as  follows: 

Pounds  per 

cubic  foot 

Beech 42 

Birch 42 

Brickwork 120 

Concrete,  cinder,  structural 108 

Concrete,  cinder,  floor  filling 96 

Concrete,  stone 144 

Douglas  fir 36 

Granite 168 

Granolithic  surface 144 

Limestone 150 

Maple 42 

Marble 168 

Oak 48 

Pine,  southern  yellow 42 

Sandstone 144 

Spruce 30 

Terra  cotta,  architectural,  voids  unfilled 72 

Terra  cotta,  architectural,  voids  filled 120 

Pounds  per  square 
foot 

Gravel  or  slag  and  felt  roofing 6 

Plastering  on  metal  lath,  exclusive  of  furring 8 

Live  loads  shall  include  all  loads  except  dead  loads.  Every  permit  shall  state  the  purpose  for  which  the 
building  is  to  be  used,  and  all  floors  and  stairs  shall  be  of  sufficient  strength  to  bear  safely  the  weight  to  be  imposed 
thereon  in  addition  to  the  dead  load,  but  shall  safely  support  a  minimum  uniformly  distributed  live  load  per  square 
foot,  as  specified  in  the  following  table: 
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Class  of  Building                                                                                              Pounds  per 

square  foot 

Armories,  assembly  halls  and  gymnasiums 100 

Fire  Houses: 

Apparatus  floors 150 

Residence  and  stable  floors 60  - 

Garages,  private,  not  more  than  two  oars 76 

Garages,  public 160 

Grandstands 100 

Hotels,  lodging  houses,  boarding  houses,  clubs,  convents,  hospitals,  asylums  and  detention  buildings: 

Public    portions *  100 

Residence  portions 60 

Manufacturing,  heavy 260 

Manufacturing,  light. 126 

Office  buildings: 

First  floor 126 

All  other  floors 76 

Public  buildings: 

Public  portions 100 

Office  portions 76 

Residence  buildings,  including  porches 60 

Schools  and  colleges: 

Assembly  halls 100  ; 

Class  rooms  never  to  be  used  as  assembly  halls 60 

Sidewalks 260 

(Or  8000  lb.  concentrated,  whichever  gives  the  larger  moment  or  shear) 
Stables,  public  or  mercantile: 

Street  entrance  floors 160 

Feed  room 160 

Carriage  room 60 

Stall  room 60 

Stairs,  corridors,  and  fire  escapes  from  armories,  assembly  halls,  and  gymnasiums 100 

Stairs,  corridors,  and  fire  escapes  except  from  armories,  assembly  halls,  and  gymnasiums 76 

Storage,  heavy 260 

Storage,  light 126 

Stores,  retail 126 

Stores,  wholesale 260 

Every  plank,  slab,  and  arch,  and  every  floor  beam  carrying  100  sq.  ft.  of  floor  or  1ms,  shall  be  of  sufficient 
strength  to  bear  safely  the  combined  dead  and  live  load  supported  by  it,  but  the  floor  live  loads  may  be  reduced 
for  other  parts  of  the  structure  as  follows: 

In  all  buildings  except  armories,  garages,  gymnasiums,  storage  buildings,  wholesale  stores,  and  assembly 
halls,  for  all  flat  slabs  of  over  100  sq.  ft.  area,  reinforced  in  two  or  more  directions  and  for  all  floor  beams,  girders, 
or  trusses  carrjring  over  100  sq.  ft.  of  floor,  10%  reduction. 

For  the  same,  but  carrying  over  200  sq.  ft.  of  floor,  16%  reduction. 

For  the  same,  but  canning  over  300  sq.  ft.  of  floor,  26  %  reduction. 

These  reductions  shall  not  be  made  if  the  member  carries,  more  than  one  floor  and  therefore  has  its  live  load 
reduced  according  to  the  table  below. 

In  public  garages,  for  all  flat  slabs  of  over  300  sq.  ft.  area  reinforced  in  more  than  one  direction,  and  for  all  floor 
beams,  girders,  and  trusses  carrying  over  300  sq.  ft.  of  floor,  and  for  all  columns,  walls,  piers,  and  foundations, 
25%  reduction. 

In  all  buildings  except  storaKC  buildings,  wholesale  stores,  and  public  garages,  for  all  columns,  girders,  trusses, 
walls,  piers,  and  foundations. 

Carrying  one  floor No  reduction. 

Carrying  two  floors 25  %  reduction. 

Carrying  three  floors 40%  reduction. 

Carrying  four  floors 60  %  reduction. 

Canning  five  floors 65  %  reduction. 

Carrying  six  floors  or  more 60%  reduction. 

Roofs  shall  be  designed  to  support  safely  minimum  live  loads  as  follows: 

Roofs  with  pitch  of  4  in.  or  less  per  foot,  a  vertical  load  of  40  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  horisontal  projection  applied 
either  to  half  or  to  the  whole  of  the  roof. 

Roofs  with  pitch  of  more  than  4  in.  and  not  more  than  8  in.  per  ft.,  a  vertical  load  of  15  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  hori- 
sontal projection  and  a  wind  load  of  10  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  surface  acting  at  right  angles  to  one  slope,  these  two  loads 
being  assumed  to  act  either  together  or  separately. 

Roofs  with  pitch  of  more  than  8  in.  and  not  more  than  12  in.  per  ft.,  a  vertical  load  of  10  lb.  \fKt  vv  ^^  c&.Vx^s^e' 
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sontal  projection  and  a  wind  load  of  16  lb.  per  eq.  ft.  of  surface  acting  at  right  angles  to  one  slope*  these  two  loads 
being  assumed  to  act  either  together  or  separately. 

Roofs  with  pitch  of  more  than  12  in.  per  ft.,  a  vertical  load  of  5  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  horisontal  projection  and  a  wind 
load  of  20  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  surface  acting  at  right  angles  to  one  slope,  these  two  loads  being  assumed  to  act  either 
together  or  separately. 

All  biiildings  and  structures  shall  be  calculated  to  resist  a  pressure  per  square  foot  on  any  vertical  surface  as 
follows: 

For  40  ft.  in  height 10  lb. 

Portions  from  40  to  80  ft.  above  ground 15  lb. 

Portions  more  than  80  ft.  above  ground 20  lb. 

8.  Weights  of  Merchandise. — The  following  table  taken  by  permission  from  data  of  the 
Boston  Manufacturers  Mutual  Insurance  Company  gives  approximate  weights  and  dimensions 
of  packages.  In  designing  storehouses  it  is  important  to  provide  for  the  greatest  load  which 
can  be  placed  in  the  building. 


WeIOHTB  of   MERCHAin>ISE 


Material 


Measurements 


Floor 

space 

(sq.  ft.) 


Cu.ft. 


WeighU 


Gross 


Per 
sq.  ft. 


Per 
eu.  ft. 


1 


Wool 
In  bales,  Australia 
In  bales,  East  India 
In  bales,  New  Zealand  J 
In  bales.  So.  America 
In  bales,  Oregon 
In  bales,  California 
In  bales,  Texas 

In  bags,  Domestic 

In  bags,  scoured  or  noils 

Woolen  goods 

Case,  flannels 

Case,  flannels,  heavy 

Case,  dress  goods 

Case,  cassimeres 

Case,  underwear 

Case,  blankets 

Case,  horse  blankets 

CoUon 

Bale,  ginned 

Bale,  compressed 

Bale,  Planters  Compress  Co 

Bale,  American  Cotton  Co 

Bale,  Egyptian 

Bale,  Indian 

CoUon  goods 

Bale  unbleached  jeans 

Piece  duck 

Bale  brown  sheetings 

Case  bleached  sheetings 

Case  quilts 

Bale  print  cloth 

Case  prints 

Bale  tickings 

Skeins  cotton  yarn 

Carpet 

Roll  of  carpet 

Rug  (with  pole) 


I*leece  pulled  scoured. 


8.6 

12.5 

7.5 

7.0 

7.0 

15.5 

15.5 

5.5 
7.1 
5.5 

10.5 
7.3 

10.3 
4.0 

9.32 

5.25 

1.80 

2  60 

4.7 

4.7 


4 
1 
3 

4 
7 


0 
1 
6 
8 
2 


4.0 
4.5 
3.3 


4.1 
0.44 


19.4 

47 
33 
33 
33 
18 
18 

12.7 
15.2 
22.0 
28  0 
21  0 
35.0 
14.0 

46.6 
25.2 
5.4 
7.8 
20.0 
20.0 

12.5 

2  3 

10.1 

11.4 

19.0 

9.3 

13.4 

8.8 


10.9 

4 


350 

1000 
550 
480 
480 
250 
100 

220 
330 
460 
550 
350 
450 
250 

550 
550 
250 
270 
820 
860 

300 
75 
235 
330 
295 
175 
420 
325 


129 
48 


40 

80 
73 
70 
70 
16 
6.4 

40 
46 
84 
52 
48 
44 
63 

60 
106 
139 
104 
170 
176 

72 

68 
65 
69 
41 
44 
93 
99 


31.5 


18 

22 
17 
15 
16 
14 
5.6 

17 
22 
21 
20 
16 
13 
18 

12 
22 
47 
35 
41 
43 

24 
33 
23 
30 
16 
19 
31 
37 
11 

11.8 
12.0 
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Bote,  dnued  ailli. . 


WhiU  liiKn. . 


K  21.  30  lb.  l«lcer 

K  21.  24  lb.  caleitdDred  book. . 
X  21.  29  lb.  •uper-caL  book. . . 


Roll  n«iirsfikii#r. . 
i^ulphitfl  pulp. . . . 


HossbeHd  at  tc^MCOD. 
WhMt  in  biw> 


naal  in  burvla. . . 
B>l«Df  bay 


LrBW,  dedrrii^k  comprcued 

ow.  dodorirk  coiupresied 

icQlflior.  df^dorick  Fomprfwed,- 
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Weights  of  Mbrchandise — (CorUinued) 


Material 


Measorementa 


Floor 

space, 

(sq.  ft.) 


Cu.  ft. 


Weights 


Qroaa 


Per 
sq.  ft. 


Per 
cu.  ft. 


Dye  Huffs,  etc. 

Hogsheads  bleaohing  powder 

Hogsheads  soda  ash  powder 

Box  indigo 

Box  cutch 

Box  sumac 

Oaustio  soda  in  iron  drum 

Barrel  pearl  alum 

Box  extract  logwood 

Barrel  lard  oil 


Misedlaneoua 


Rope 

Box  tin 

Box  glass 

Crate  crockery 

Cask  crockery 

Bale  leather 

Bale  goatskins 

Bale  raw  hides 

Bale  raw  hides  compressed. 

Bale  sole  leather 

Pile  sole  leather 

Barrel  granulated  sugar.  .  . 

Barrel  brown  sugar 

Cheese 

Pitch 


11.8 

39.2 

1200 

102 

10.8 

29.2 

1800 

167 

3.0 

9.0 

385 

128 

4.0 

3.3 

150 

38 

1.6 

4.1 

160 

100 

4.3 

6.8 

600 

140 

3.0 

10.5 

350 

117 

1.06 

0.8 

55 

52 

4.3 

12.3 

422 

98 

2.7 

0.6 

139 

99 

9.9 

•  •  •  •  • 

39.6 

1600 

162 

13.4 

42.5 

600 

52 

7.3 

12.2 

190 

26 

11.2 

16.7 

300 

27 

6.0 

30.0 

400 

67 

6.0 

30.0 

700 

117 

12.6 

8.9 

200 

22 

3.0 

7  5 

317 

106 

3.0 

7.5 

340 

113 

31 
62 
43 
46 
39 
88 
33 
70 
34 

42 
278 
60 
40 
14 
16 
18 
13 
23 
16 
17 
42 
45 
30 
72 


4.  Fire  Prevention  and  Fire  Protection. — In  the  design  of  important  structures,  especially 
industrial  and  commercial,  the  architect  or  engineer  should  consult  the  local  insurance  boards, 
as  they  maintain  laboratories  and  a  large  engineering  force  which  is  at  the  disposal  of  interested 
parties  without  charge.  In  many  cases,  insurance  costs  may  be  materially  reduced  by  their 
assistance. 

Mills,  factories,  warehouses,  stores,  or  any  structures  having  extensive  areas  containing 
quantities  of  inflammable  materials,  should  first  of  all  be  protected  with  a  complete  automatic 
sprinkler  system.  All  large  buildings  should  have  standpipcs  with  hose  reels  or  racks  conven- 
iently located  in  stairways,  etc.,  where  they  are  easily  accessible,  in  case  of  fire  and  so  placed 
that  the  hose  stream  or  streams  will  reach  every  part  of  the  floor  or  section  to  be  protected. 
Chemical  fire  extinguishers  or  pails  of  water,  or  both,  should  also  be  placed  where  easily 
accessible. 

A  sprinkler  system  should  have  its  own  water  supply,  usually  a  tank  of  proper  capacity 
either  on  the  roof  or  on  an  independent  tower.  In  locating  a  tank  on  the  roof,  care  must  be 
taken  that  it  is  amply  supported,  preferably  on  the  walls  of  the  building.  Where  a  city  fire 
department  is  available,  an  outside  connection  for  fire  engines  is  also  installed.  In  one  fire 
protection  S3rstem  designed  for  a  large  steamship  pier,  there  was  a  connection  at  the  land  end 
for  fire  engines,  and  another  at  the  water  end  for  fire-boats. 

Fire  pumps  should  be  of  the  Underwriters  pattern  of  approved  make.  Approved  rotary 
and  centrifugal  pumps  may  be  used  instead  of  steam  pumps,  but  should  be  driven  by  indepen- 
dent motors.  The  pump  room  and  boiler  room  should  be  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  plant  by 
fire  walls  and  fire  doors,  and  so  loacted  that  in  case  of  fire,  men  may  stand  by  the  boilers  and 
pumps  to  the  end. 
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Industrial  plants  covering  extensive  ground  area  should  have  a  system  of  water  piping  aiid 
hydrants  with  fire  hose  in  suitable  hose  houses. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  a  report  of  the  Associated  Factory  Mutual  Insurance  Com- 
panies, detailing  the  necessary  equipment  for  proper  fire  protection.  Requirements  of  other 
insurance  boards  do  not  differ  materially  from  these. 

The  extent  and  capacity  of  the  fire  apparatus  depends  largely  upon  construction,  heisht,  area,  oooupanoy,  and 
arrancement  of  a  plant,  and  also  upon  its  surroundings.  The  more  important  requirements  for  an  ideal  plant  are 
as  follows: 

Water  Supply:  (a)  Public  water  supplied  by  gravity  at  good  pressure  and  ample  quantity  is  best.  A  pressure 
of  about  60  lb.  maintained  in  the  mill  yard  while  1000  tp  1500  gal.  or  more  are  flowing  is  ordinarily  considered  excel- 
lent.    Such  a  public  water  supply  is  always  preferred  to  an  elevated  tank. 

(b)  Pump  supply  from  one  or  tw6  Underwriter  pumps  according  to  the  sise  of  the  plant.  Pumps  to  draw  from 
supply  capable  of  furnishing  water  during  a  fire  of  long  duration  and  independent  of  the  public  water  works. 

(c)  Steam  boilers  should  have  two  absolutely  independent  sources  of  water  supply.  A  direct  connection  from 
file  pump  to  the  boilers  is  often  desirable  and  may  be  considered  as  one  of  these.  The  steam  supply  to  pump  should 
be  taken  off  behind  a  valve  or  valves  controlling  supply  to  engines  or  other  factory  service,  and  all  controlling  valves 
should  be  in  the  boiler  house.  The  pipe  should  be  so  located  that  it  can  not  be  broken  by  falling  walls  or  other 
accident  at  a  fire. 

HydranU:  Placed  at  sufficiently  frequent  intervals  so  that  the  full  capacity  of  the  water  supply  available  may 
be  concentrated  at  any  point  of  the  plant  without  the  use  of  long  lines  of  hose. 

Generally  hydrante  at  intervab  of  about  200  ft.  are  required,  two-way  hydrants'  to  have  at  least  5-in.  gate 
opening  and  barrel,  and  hydrante  with  more  than  two  outlete  to  haye  a  6>in.  gate  opening  and  barrel,  and  indepen- 
dent gates  for  each  outlet. 

Roof  hydrante  are  of  value  in  fighting  outside  fires  either  in  adjoining  properties  or  where  buildings  adjoin  one 
another  in  a  crowded  mill  yard. 

Hose  stendpipes  properly  located  are  of  great  value  in  buildings  of  over  two  or  three  stories  especially  when  fire 
is  beyond  control  of  sprinklers. 

SprinkUra:  (a)  Automatic  sprinklers  throughout  all  rooms  including  storehouses,  elevators,  and  stairs,  all 
dosete,  enclosures,  ete.,  abo  to  be  covered.  There  should  be  no  part  of  the  floor  area,  ceilings,  or  roofs  without 
ample  protection,  and  heads  must  be  so  spaced  as  to  satisfactorily  cover  all  places.  It  is  required  that  deteil  sprink- 
ler plans  showing  protection  proposed  be  submitted  to  the  Insiirance  Companies  before  the  installation  begins. 
Dry  pipe  valves  should  be  used  only  when  it  is  impracticable  to  heat  the  building,  as  their  installation  consider- 
ably increases  the  time  before  discharge  of  water  on  the  fire,  and  therefore  correspondingly  weakens  the  protection. 

(b)  Elach  sprinkler  connection  into  buildings  to  be  provided  with  outeide  post  indicator  gate,  safely  located, 
and  sufficient  connections  are  required  for  large  areas  so  that  there  may  not  be  over  200  sprinklers  in  one  room  on  a 
single  6-in.  supply.  Pipe  connections  into  buildings  should  not  be  less  than  6  in.,  even  when  supplying  risers  of 
smaller  sise,  except  in  especial  cases  where  only  30  or  40  heads  are  supplied  per  floor  in  low  buildings. 

Yard  Pipes:  Of  ample  siie  to  carry  the  water  available  to  sprinklers  and  hydrante  without  serious  loss  of  pres- 
sure. For  the  miU  shown,  and  8-in.  loop  pipe  is  sufficient.  Should  the  loop  not  be  practicable,  the  pipe  in  a  part 
of  the  yard  system  may  need  to  be  10  in.  For  large  mills  with  extended  yard  area,  10-in.  pipe  or  even  larger  may 
be  necessary.  Class  E  pipe  N.E.W.  W.  Association  is  required.  Pipes  to  be  in  such  location  that  hydrante  and  post 
indicator  valves  may  be  at  a  good  distance  from  the  waUs  of  very  high  buildings  or  those  of  large  area.  Pump 
check  valves  should  be  safely  located  below  floor  leveL     The  brick  well  is  merely  to  make  it  more  readily  accessible. 

Circuit  controlling  valves  are  advisable  at  intervals  in  extensive  yards  so  as  not  to  necessitete  shutting  off  the 
entire  yard  s3^tem  at  one  time  in  case  of  repairs  or  alterations. 

Hote:  (a)  Outside  equipment  to  consist  of  2H-in*  Underwriter  cotton  rubber-lined  hose  of  one  of  the  approved 
brands  which,  together  with  spanners,  IH  In.  Underwriter  nossles,  axes,  bars,  lantern,  ete.,  must  be  kept  in  the 
hose  houses. 

(b)  Inside  equipment  to  be  provided  in  all  rooms,  fed  preferably  from  a  system  of  small  standpipes  independent 
of  sprinkler  sjrstem,  that  it  may  be  available  if  the  sprinklers  are  shut  off  on  account  of  accident  or  after  they  are 
shut  off  at  fire  to  save  water  damage.  In  some  oases,  it  may  be  attached  to  1-in.  nipples  from  sprinkler  pipes  not 
less  than  2H  io*  ui  diameter,  but  is  then  not  available  at  a  time  when  it  may  be  most  needed.  Hose  and  coupl- 
ings to  be  for  iV^-in.  Underwriter  Unen  hose  and  nosiles  H-in*  smooth  bore. 

(c)  For  tower  stendpipes  2H-in.  best  Underwriter  linen  hose  of  approved  brands  to  be  provided. 

PROTECTION  OF  STRUCTURAL  STEEL  FROM  FIRE 

By  Frank  C.  Thiessen 

6.  Effects  of  Heat  on  Steel. — Structural  steel,  used  for  the  framework  of  modem  buildingPy 
loses  its  rigidity  at  a  relatively  low  temperature.  At  600  deg.  F.  the  material  begins  to  lose 
its  strength ;  as  the  temperature  is  increased  above  this  point,  tests  show  that  the  strength  de- 
creases rapidly  and  at  or  about  1000  deg.  F.  the  steel  has  httle  or  no  value  in  supporting  loads. 
At  approximately  1500  deg.  F.  the  material  softens  and  fails  of  its  own  weight. 

22 
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6.  Intensity  of  Heat  in  a  Fire. — Fused  and  distorted  metals,  indicating  temperatures  of 
1700  deg.  F.,  and  in  many  cases  in  excess  of  2000  deg.  F.,  are  found  in  buildings  after  firee.  In 
the  Edison  fire  on  Dec.  9,  1914,  at  West  Orange,  N.  J.,  evidences  of  temperatures  ranging  from 
2000  to  2500  deg.  F.  were  found.  In  the  sub-basement  and  on  the  third  floor  of  the  Wax 
House  where  inflammable  materials  were  stored,  the  heat  was  sufficient  to  fuse  portions  of  the 
trap  concrete.  Even  a  moderate  fire  or  a  small  hot  fire  confined  to  a  portion  of  a  building  may 
cause  failure  of  improperly  protected  columns  or  floor  beams  with  resulting  partial  or  total  Iobb, 

7.  Protection  of  Steel  From  Failure. — Protection  of  steel  from  failure  consists  in  encasing 
it  in  a  non-heat  conducting  material  so  that  the  temperature  of  the  structural  steel  framewoik 
does  not  reach  a  point  endangering  its  strength. 

The  ideal  material  for  protective  coverings  should  conduct  heat  very  slowly  and  should 
be  of  a  quality  and  thickness  such  that  in  the  course  of  burning  of  the  contents  of  the  building 
no  serious  damage  will  result,  either  to  the  members  encased  or  to  the  material  itself.  The 
protective  covering  must  be  adapted  to  resist  not  only  the  destructive  action  of  the  &re  but  also 
the  action  of  the  fire  streams  used  in  extinguishing  the  fire.  No  material  can  resist  the  contin- 
ued alternate  action  of  heat  and  the  sudden  cooling  by  water.  Brick,  concrete,  terra  cotta  tile, 
plaster,  and  gypsum  products,  when  properly  made  and  properly  used,  have  withstood  labora- 
tory tests  and  ordinary  fires  to  a  satisfactory  degree. 

8.  Fire-resistance  of  Materials. 

8a.  Brick. — ^The  fire-resisting  qualities  of  brick  have  been  demonstrated  in 
many  fires.  When  used  in  large  units,  particularly  in  thin  walls,  damage  may  result  in  severe 
fires  from  expansion.  Thick  walls  suffer  less  damage  from  expansion  although  the  bricks  may 
crack,  spall,  or  fuse  under  the  action  of  fire  or  water.  In  small  units,  as  for  example  in  floor 
arches  or  protection  for  columns,  properly  made  brickwork  is  an  excellent  fire-resistant  materiaL 
To  be  first  class  in  this  respect  the  chemical  properties  of  the  clay  should  be  such  that  a  tempera- 
ture of  at  least  2200  deg.  F.  is  required  to  vitrify  it.  The  burning  of  the  brick  should  proceed 
to  a  point  just  short  of  vitrif action. 

86.  Concrete. — The  wonderful  development  of  concrete  construction  and  the 
behavior  of  plain  and  reinforced  concrete  in  fires  and  conflagrations  offers  sufficient  evidence  of 
its  value  as  a  constructive  and  fire-resistive  material.  The  low  heat  conductivity  of  concrete 
is  due  partly  to  its  porosity  and  partly  to  the  process  of  dehydration  which  begins  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  500  to  600  deg.  F.  The  process  is  slow  because  the  surface  material,  having  become  a 
poorer  conductor  of  heat,  remains  in  place  and  retards  the  progressive  action  of  the  dehydration 
of  material  in  the  interior.  At  comers  or  edges  exposed  to  intense  heat,  the  calcined  material 
may  spall  to  a  maximum  depth  of  ^  to  1  in.,  but  in  ordinary  fires  this  action  is  rarely  of  impor- 
tance. The  character  of  the  aggregate  is  an  important  factor.  Stone  or  gravel  containing 
quartz  grains  tends  to  disintegrate  and  should  not  be  used. 

Cinders  are  light  in  weight,  porous,  and  when  mixed  wet  and  very  well  mixed  by  machine, 
forms  a  concrete  having  excellent  fire-resisting  qualities.  The  cinders  should  be  hard,  free 
from  fine,  powdery  ash  or  other  soft  material,  and  for  maximum  strength  and  quality  should 
preferably  be  a  porous,  vitreous  clinker.  Anthracite  coal  cinders  are  obtainable  in  some  cities. 
In  general,  carefully  selected  bituminous  coal  cinders  from  buildings  or  plants  in  which  no  waste 
or  refuse  is  burned  will  be  satisfactory  if  the  particles  are  well  coated  with  cement  in  mixing. 
The  presence  of  unbumed  coal  may  cause  slight  pitting  of  a  surface  in  a  fire  but  the  porosity 
of  the  aggregate  and  the  dehydration  of  the  cement  in  well  mixed  concrete  will  ordinarily  pro- 
tect the  covering  from  serious  damage.    Blast  furnace  slag  is  a  very  good  aggregate. 

8c.  Terra  Cotta  Tile. — The  tile  for  fire  protective  coverings  and  structural  pur- 
poses is  made  in  three  grades,  "porous,"  "semi-porous,"  and  "dense."  The  porosity  is 
obtained  by  mixing  sawdust  with  clay,  the  sawdust  being  removed  in  the  process  of  burning. 
Semi-porous  tiling  is  also  made  of  fire  clay  to  which  a  percentage  of  coarsely  ground  bitumi- 
nous coal  is  added  before  burning.  Of  the  three  grades,  porous  hollow  tile  is  the  best  non- 
conductor of  heat  and  the  lowest  in  compressive  strength.  The  chief  weakness  of  hollow  tile 
with  thin  walls  and  webs  lies  in  the  liability  of  the  breaking  away  of  the  exposed  face  due 
to  sudden  and  unequal  expansion.  Its  many  advantages,  however,  have  led  to  its  wide  use  in 
building  construction. 
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Bd,  Plaster. — Ordinary  lime  plaster  is  a  good  non-conductor  of  heat  but  in 
severe  fires  does  not  remain  in  place.  A  single  layer  may  be  considered  as  a  fire-retardant  or 
coating  for  other  fire  -resisting  materials.  Very  little  reliance  should  be  placed  upon  a  single 
layer;  a  double  covering,  of  plaster  on  metal  lath,  separated  by  air  spaces,  is  much  more  effec- 
tive as  a  covering  for  steel. 

86.  Gypsum. — The  calcination  of  gypsimi  (CaS04.2HsO)  forms  Plaster  of 
Paris  (CaSO«.3^HiO).  This  material  is  used  in  various  forms  of  protective  coverings.  Its 
coefficient  of  expansion  is  low  and  as  a  non-conductor  of  heat  is  one  of  the  best  materials.  Plain 
blocks  have  a  tendency  to  become  calcined  in  intense  heat  and  the  softened  surface  does  not 
withstand  the  action  of  hose  streams.  The  prepared  or  hard  wall  plasters,  being  similar  in 
composition  to  gypsum  blocks,  form  a  better  bond  for  the  joints  than  cement  mortar  and  are 
more  satisfactory. 

9.  Selection  of  Protective  Covering. — The  fire  risk  will  vary,  depending  upon  the  contents, 
the  use  of  the  building,  and  the  external  hazards.  A  machine  shop,  foundry,  or  structural  shop, 
containing  no  combustible  material  and  having  no  external  hazard,  may  require  no  protection 
of  its  framework  from  fire.  The  lower  floors  of  office  or  store  buildings  are  more  often  subject 
to  fire  because  of  the  location  of  the  heating  system  or  accumulation  of  waste  or  inflammable 
material  in  basements.  Partial  protection  is  of  some  value.  Plaster  on  metal  lath  will  protect 
structural  steel  for  a  while  in  a  fire  but  the  destruction  of  the  covering  and  the  exposure  of  the 
steel  to  the  fire  becomes  merely  a  question  of  the  intensity  and  duration  of  the  exposure.  Many 
considerations  besides  the  character  of  the  materials  affect  the  selection  of  the  fireproofing.  Too 
often  the  first  cost  governs  the  selection  and  the  result  is  a  low-grade  covering.  As  a  rule,  if  it 
is  decided  that  reinforced  concrete  is  the  cheapest  and  best  for  the  floor  construction,  the  same 
material  will  be  used  for  the  protection  of  the  columns — likewise  for  hollow  tile.  Combinations, 
however,  are  frequently  used.  Portland  cement  concrete  and  hollow  tile  besides  having  ex- 
cellent fire  resisting  qualities  serve  for  the  structural  parts  and  are  the  materials  most  commonly 
used. 

10.  Thickness  of  Protective  Covering. — ^The  thickness  of  the  covering  required  varies  with 
the  exposure  and  the  importance  of  the  member.  Floors  on  which  quantities  of  combustible 
materials  are  stored  should  have  protection  in  proportion  to  the  severity  and  duration  of  the 
fire.  Columns  are  the  most  vital  members  of  a  building  and  should  receive  the  most  protection. 
Steel  near  exterior  window  or  door  openings  is  subject  to  severe  exposure  and  should  be  covered 
with  a  thickness  greater  than  for  the  floor  joists.  The  sections  of  the  Chicago  Building  Ordi- 
nance^ relating  to  columns  and  floors  are  as  follows: 

Fireproof  Malerial, — The  material  which  shall  be  considered  as  filling  the  conditions  of  fireproof  covering  are: 
(1)  burnt  brick;  (2)  tiles  of  burnt  clay;  (3)  approved  cement  concrete;  (4)  terra  cotta. 

In  all  cases,  the  brick  or  hollow  tile,  solid  tile  or  terra  cotta  shall  be  bedded  in  cement  mortar  close  up  to  the 
iron  or  steel  member  and  all  joints  shall  be  made  full  and  solid. 

Bxterior  Columns. — (a)  All  iron  or  steel  used  as  vertical  supporting  members  of  the  external  construction  of 
any  building  exceeding  60  ft.  in  height  shall  be  protected  against  the  effects  of  external  change  of  temperature,  and 
of  fire  by  a  covering  of  fireproof  material  consisting  of  at  least  4  in.  of  brick,  hollow  terra  cotta,  concrete,  biirnt 
clay  tales,  or  of  a  combination  of  any  two  of  these  materials,  provided  that  their  combined  thickness  is  not  less  than 
4  in.  The  distance  of  the  extreme  projection  of  the  metal,  where  such  metal  projects  beyond  the  face  of  the  column, 
shall  be  not  less  than  2  in.  from  the  face  of  the  fireproofing;  provided,  that  the  inner  side  of  external  columns  shall 
be  fireproofed  as  hereafter  required  for  interior  columns. 

(b)  Where  stone  or  other  incombustible  material  not  of  the  type  defined  in  this  ordinance  as  fireproof  material 
is  used  for  the  external  facing  of  a  building,  the  distance  between  the  back  of  the  facing  and  the  extreme  projection 
of  the  metal  of  the  column  proper  shall  be  at  least  2  in.,  and  the  intervening  space  shall  be  filled  with  one  of  the 
fireproof  materials. 

(c)  In  all  cases,  the  brick,  burnt  clay,  tile,  or  terri^eotta,  if  used  as  a  fireproof  covering,  shall  be  bedded  in 
cement  mortar  close  up  to  the  iron  or  steel  members,  and  all  joints  shall  be  made  full  and  solid. 

Interior  Calumne. — (a)  Covering  of  interior  columns  shall  consist  of  one  or  more  of  the  fireproof  materials 
herein  described. 

(b)  If  such  covering  is  of  brick  it  shall  be  not  less  than  4  in.  thick;  if  of  concrete,  not  less  than  3  in.  thick;  if  of 
burnt  clay  tile,  such  covering  shall  be  in  two  consecutive  layers,  each  not  less  thap  2  in.  thick,  each  having  one  air 
space  of  not  less  than  ^i  in.,  and  in  no  such  burnt  clay  tile  shall  the  burnt  clay  be  less  than  ^  in.  thick;  or  if  of 
porous  clay  solid  tiles,  it  shall  consist  of  at  least  two  consecutive  layers,  each  not  less  than  2  in.  thick;  or  if  con- 

>  Revifod  Building  Ordinances  of  the  Cityj>f  Chicago,  as  amended  Feb.  20,  1011. 
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stituted  of  a  combination  of  any  two  of  these  materialB,  one-half  of  the  total  thickness  required  for  each  of  tht 
materials  shall  be  applied,  provided  that  if  concrete  is  used  for  such  layer  it  shall  not  be  less  than  2  in.  thiek. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  columns  having  an  "  H"  shaped  cross  section  or  of  columns  having  any  other 
with  channels  or  chases  open  from  base  plates  to  cap  plates  on  one  or  more  sides  of  the  columns,  then  the 
of  the  fireproof  covering  may  be  reduced  to  2^  in-i  measuring  in  the  direction  in  which  the  fiance  or 
project,  and  provided  that  the  thin  edge  in  the  projecting  flange  or  arms  of  the  cross  sections  does  not 
^  in.  in  thickness.  The  thickness  of  the  fireproof  covering  on  all  surfaces  measuring  more  than  ^i  in.  wide  »^ 
measuring  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  such  surfaces  shall  not  be  less  than  that  specified  for  interior  columns  in 
the  beginning  of  this  section,  and  all  spaces,  including  channels  or  chases  between  the  fireproof  covering  and  the 
metal  of  the  columns,  shall  be  filled  solid  with  fireproof  material.  Lattice  or  other  open  columns  shall  be  eoBi> 
pletely  filled  with  approved  cement  concrete. 

Wiring  Clay  Tiling  on  Columns. — (a)  Burnt  clay  tile  column  covering  shall  be  secured  by  winding  wire  around 
the  columns  after  the  tile  has  been  set  around  such  columns.  The  wire  shall  be  securely  wound  around  tile  in  sneh 
manner  that  every  tile  is  crossed  at  least  once  by  a  wire.  If  iron  or  steel  wire  is  used  it  shall  be  galvanised  and  ae 
wire  used  shall  be  less  than  number  twelve  gage. 

(5)  In  places  where  there  is  trucking  or  wheeling,  or  handling  of  packages  of  any  kind,  the  lower  6  ft.  of  every 
column  encased  with  hollow  tile  shall  be  encased  in  a  protective  covering  of  No.  16  U.  S.  gage  steel  embedded  in 
concrete. 

Pipes  Enclosed  by  Covering. — (n)  Pipes  shall  not  be  enclosed  in  the  fircproofing  of  columns  or  of  other  structural 
members  of  any  fireproof  building;  provided,  however,  gas  or  electric  light  conduits  not  exceeding  H-in-  diameter 
may  be  inserted  in  the  outer  ^i  in.  of  the  fircproofing  of  such  structural  member,  where  such  fircproofing  is  entirely 
composed  of  concrete. 

(5)  Pipes  of  conduits  may  rest  on  the  tops  of  the  steel  floor  beams  or  girders,  provided,  they  are  embedded  in 
cinder  concrete  to  which  slaked  lime  equal  to  5%  of  the  volume  of  the  concrete  has  been  added  before  mixing 
or  their  being  embedded  in  stone  concrete. 

Coverings  of  Beams,  Oirders,  and  Trusses. — (a)  The  metal  beams,  girders,  and  trusses  of  the  interior  structural 
XMtrts  of  a  bmlding  shall  be  covered  by  one  of  the  fireproof  materials  hereinbefore  specified  so  applied  as  to  be  sup- 
ported entirely  by  the  beam  or  girder  protected,  and  shall  be  held  in  place  by  the  support  of  the  flanges  of  such 
beams  or  girders  and  by  the  cement  mortar  used  in  setting. 

(b)  If  the  covering  is  of  brick,  it  shall  be  not  less  than  4  in.  thick;  if  of  hollow  tiles  or  if  of  solid  porous  tiles« 
or  if  of  terra  cotta,  such  tiles  shall  be  not  less  than  2  in.  thick  applied  to  the  metal  in  a  bed  of  cement  mortar; 
hollow  tiles  shall  be  constructed  in  such  manner  that  there  shall  be  one  air  space  of  at  least  ^i  in.  by  the  width  of 
the  metal  surface  to  be  covered  within  such  clay  coverings;  the  minimum  thickness  of  concrete  on  the  bottimi 
and  sides  of  the  metal  shall  be  2  in. 

(c)  The  tops  of  all  beams,  girders,  and  trusses,  shall  be  protected  with  not  less  than  2  in.  of  concrete  <^  1  in. 
of  burnt  clay  bedded  solid  on  the  metal  in  cement  mortar. 

(eO  In  all  cases  of  beams,  girders,  or  trusses,  in  roofs  and  floors,  the  protection  of  the  bottom  flanges  of  the 
beams  and  girders  and  so  much  of  the  web  of  the  same  as  is  not  covered  by  the  arches  shall  be  made  as  herein- 
before sf>ecified  for  the  covering  of  beams  and  girders.  In  every  case  the  thickness  of  the  covering  shall  be  mea- 
sured from  the  extreme  prujection  of  the  metal,  and  the  entire  space  or  spaces  between  the  covering  and  the  metal 
shall  be  filled  solid  with  one  of  the  fireproof  materials,  excepting  the  air  spaces  in  hollow  tile. 

(e)  provided,  however,  that  all  girders  or  trtisses  when  supporting  loads  from  more  than  one  story  shall  be 
fireproofed  with  two  thicknesses  of  fireproof  materials  or  a  combination  of  two  fireproof  materials  as  required  for 
exterior  columns,  and  such  covering  of  fireproof  material  shall  be  bedded  solid  in  cement  mortar. 


FIRE-RESISTIVE  COLUMN  CONSTRUCTION 
By  Frank  C.  Thiessen 

11.  Reinforced  Concrete  Columns. — Reinfoiced  concrete  columns  are  treated  in  Sect.  2. 
The  Joint  Committee  on  Concrete  and  Reinforced  Concrete  recommends  that  concrete  rein- 
forcement be  protcct<?d  by  a  minimum  of  2  in.  of  concrete. 

12.  Covering  for  Cylindrical  Columns. — Cross-sectional  forms  of  tile  for  encasing  cylin- 
drical columns  arc  shown  in  Figs.  1  to  3  inclusive.  These  blocks  are  made  in  segments  of  a 
circle  and  of  varying  sizes,  allowing  a  space  between  the  block  and  the  surface  of  the  column. 
The  tile  should  be  arranged  to  break  joints.  The  designs  shown  in  Figs.  3  and  4  have  ribs  on 
the  inner  face  to  aid  in  the  setting  of  the  tile  and  to  maintain  a  space  of  uniform  width  around 
the  column.  If  the  columns  are  of  cast  iron,  the  space  may  be  left  unfilled  to  act  as  a  "dead 
air  space."  To  be  effective  in  this  respect,  however,  the  space  should  be  sealed  tight.  For  steel 
columns,  the  space  should  be  filled  solid  as  a  protection  against  corrosion.  To  make  the  anchor- 
age of  the  tile  covering  to  the  column  more  secure  against  the  action  of  fire  streams  or  falling 
ddbris  during  a  fire,  galvanized  iron  wire  should  be  tightly  wound  around  the  column  so  as  to 
cross  each  tile  at  least  once.     Fig.  5  shows  an  effective  method  of  protection  if  plaster  is  to  be 
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used.  It  consiflU  of  a  double  covering  of  cement  plaster  on  metal  lath  separated  by  and  at- 
tached to  metal  furring  stripe,  forming  two  air  spaces.  A.  single  layer  is  not  considered  fire- 
proof. The  double  layer  with  the  lur  spaces  not  only  makes  the  construction  more  fire-re- 
Nstant  but  also  fonns  a  better  arrangement  to  resist  the  action  of  fire  streams.  It  will  be  noted 
that  this  column  is  not  thoroughly  protected  from  ci 


Monueh"  tilebliH 


U>  Coverings  for  Various  Steel  Columns. — Three  sections  of  hollow  tile  used  for  column 
covering  are  shown  in  Figs.  6,  7,  and  8  Two  of  these  shapes  have  a  rounded  corner.  The 
application  of  tile  to  various  common  shapes  of  columns  is  shown  in  F^.  9,  10,  11,  12, 
and  13.  If  pipes  or  wiring  are  to  be  prot«cted  or  concealed  in  a  space  alongside  a  column,  the 
1,  nevertheless,  should  be  encased  on  all  sides  as  shown  in  Fig.  14.     Faibu«  ^  -^cfrs^A. 
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the  inner  layer  adjacent  to  the  steel  column  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  bad  practice.  With 
the  arrangement  shown,  temporary  removal  of  the  casing  around  the  pipe  space  for  the  purpose 
of  inspection  for  repairs  will  not  leave  the  column  exposed.  The  protection  of  the  pipe  is  ordi- 
narily not  as  important  as  that  of  the  main  strength  members  and  accordingly  the  thickness 
of  covering  required  may  be  somewhat  less  provided  the  pipes  are  set  3  or  4  in.  inside  the  casing. 
14.  Hollow  THe  Columns. — Fig.  15  shows  a  form  of  hollow  tile  having  webs  and  walls 
about  twice  as  thick  as  ordinary  hollow  tile.  These  blocks  are  made  in  one  size,  S^  X  4  X  8 
in.,  or  about  the  size  of  4  ordinary  building  bricks.  Columns  of  these  blocks  may  be  built  up 
in  square  or  rectangular  cross  section,  varying  from  S}i  to  31  in.  square.  The  height  of  the 
column  should  not  exceed  12  times  the  least  dimension. 

Table  For  "Monarch"  Tile  Block  Columns 


Sise  of  column 

Safe  load 

No.  of  tile  in 

No.  of  tile 

Weight  of  colunm 

(ipohes) 

(pounds) 

cross  section 

per  lin.  ft. 

per  lin.  ft. 

31      X  31 

612.500 

24H 

36H 

612 

31       X  26H 

525.000 

21 

31H 

525 

26H  X  26>i 

450.000 

18 

27 

450 

26H  X  22 

375,000 

15 

22>^ 

375 

22      X  22 

312.500 

12H 

18^ 

312H 

22      X  17H 

250.000 

10 

15 

250 

17H  X  17H 

200,000 

8 

12 

200 

17H  X  13 

150,000 

6 

9 

150 

13      X  13 

112,500 

4H 

6« 

112H 

13      X    8H 

75.000 

3 

4H 

75 

SH  X    8>i 

50,000 

2 

3 

50 

FIRE-RESISTIVE  FLOOR  CONSTRUCTION 

By  Frank  C.  Thiessbn 

16.  Requirements  of  a  Fire-resistive  Floor. — A  fire-resistive  floor  should  withstand  a  fire 
destroying  the  combustible  contents  of  a  building  with  no  damage  to  the  structural  parts  and 
with  no  niore  than  slight  damage  to  the  material  used  for  the  protective  covering.  It  goes 
almost  without  sa3dng  that  the  floor  should  support  its  full  safe  load  at  all  times  without  exces- 
sive deflection.  The  floor  should  be  water-tight  to  prevent  damage  by  water  to  the  contents 
of  floors  below.  As  ordinarily  constructed,  floors  of  hollow  tile  or  brick  are  very  permeable; 
water  will  make  its  way  through  cinder  fill;  cracks  in  concrete  or  tiled  floors  may  allow  water 
to  reach  the  floor  below.  Ordinary  plaster  is  usually  removed  either  by  the  fire  or  by  hose 
streams.  Most  forms  of  plaster  or  gypsum  blocks,  although  serving  to  protect  the  steel  frame- 
work from  heat,  may  require  reconstruction  after  the  combined  action  of  fire  and  water.  Some 
repairs  are  to  be  expected  even  with  the  best  of  materials  for  no  material  can  resist  the  prolonged 
action  of  intense  heat  and  water  applied  when  the  parts  are  hot. 

16.  Fire  Tests. — The  proper  manner  of  using  the  various  fire-resisting  materials  in  the 
construction  of  fire-resistive  floors  has  been  developed  by  observation  and  study  of  many  build- 
ings after  fires  or  conflagrations  and  by  fire  tests  of  small  units.  By  far  the  greatest  number 
of  tests  of  types  of  floor  panels  has  been  made  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York  City  authori- 
ties according  to  specifications  of  the  New  York  Building  Ordinance.  A  brief  description  of  the 
essential  features  of  tests  and  the  requirements  for  acceptance  will  indicate  what  is  expected  of  a 
fire-resisting  floor.  A  platform  or  floor  is  constructed  within  enclosure  walls  with  the  same 
quality  of  materials  and  workmanship  employed  in  actual  practice.  This  floor,  designed  for 
and  carrying  a  distributed  load  of  150  lb.  per  sq.  ft.,  is  subjected  to  a  continuous  wood  fire  below 
the  floor  maintained  at  an  average  temperature  of  1700  deg.  F.  for  4  hr.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  the  underside  of  the  hot  floor  is  subjected  to  a  l>^-in.  stream  of  water  at  60-lb.  nozzle 
pressure  for  5  min. ;  after  which  the  upper  side  of  the  floor  is  flooded  with  water  at  low  pressure ; 
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and  then  the  stream  of  wster  under  presaurc  is  again  applied  to  the  underside  of  the  floor  for 
5  min.  After  cooling,  the  distributed  load  is  incriiased  to  GOO  lb.  per  aq.  ft.  and  the  deflections 
noted.  The  Standard  Test'  for  fireproof  floor  conatmction  of  the  American  Society  for 
Testing  Materiala,  which  is  eeaentially  the  same  as  the  test  of  the  New  York  City  Bureau  of 
Buildings  and  the  Britiah  Fire  Prevention  Committee,  preecribee  that  "tlve  tests  shall  not  be 
r^arded  aa  succeasful  unless  the  following  conditions  ore  met:  No  fire  or  amoke  ahall  pass 
through  the  floor  during  the  test;  the  floor  shall  safely  sustain  the  loada  prescribed;  the  per- 
maoent  deflection  ahall  not  exceed  i^  in.  For  each  foot  of  apan  in  either  alab  or  beam." 

17.  Scuppers. — The  floors  of  storage  warehouaes,  mills,  or  factories,  containing  merchan- 
diae  or  stock  subject  to  damage  by  water,  should  be  impervious  and  should  be  provided  with 
interior  drtuns  or  scuppers  placed  in  the  exterior  walls  for  the  ready'and  quick  escape  of  water 
from  sprinkler  heads,  bursted  pipes,  or  hose.  The  scuppers  should  be  of  cast  iron  with  an  open- 
ing at  the  floor  level  of  about  4  X  12  in.,  alojnng  downward,  at  a  pitch  of  2>^  in.  to  the  foot  to 
the  opening  beyond  the  edge  of  the  wall.  Brackets  or  guards  may  be  used  to  prevent  the  open- 
ing from  being  covered  or  clogged  by  mat«rial  being  placed  against  it.  Flap  covers  allowing 
the  wat«r  to  escape  readily  without  permitting  a  circulation  of  air  along  the  surface  of  the  floor 
are  used  at  the  openings.     Two  designs  of  scuppers  are  shown  in  Figs.  16  and  17. 


18.  Reinforced  Concrete  Floors. — Roinforcea  concrete  floors  are  treated  in  other  chapters 
in  this  section  and  in  Sect.  2.  The  Joint  Committee  on  Concrete  and  Reinforced  Concrete 
recommends  that  concrete  reinforcement  be  protected  by  a  minimum  of  2  in.  of  concrete  on 
girders,  l^j  in.  on  beams,  and  1  in.  on  floor  slabs. 

10.  Protection  of  Steel  Girders. — Steel  girders  having  a  greater  depth  than  the  floor  joists 
and  projecting  below  thofloorsmoy  be  subject  to  extremely  severe  exposure  during  a  fire.  The 
lower  flange  should  be  covered  with  at  least  2^  in.  of  aolid  tile  construction  to  4  in.  of  hollow 
tile,  depending  on  the  exposure  and  the  importance  of  the  member.  If  the  member  is  deep 
enough  so  that  the  web  ia  exposed  betow  the  floor,  the  apace  above  the  flange  or  flanges  should 
be  filled  flush  with  the  flre-rcHiating  material.  Sharp  corners  are  subject  to  unequal  heating  and 
usually  spall  more  than  flat  surfaces  or  rounded  comers,     figs.  IS  to  21  inclusive  show  typical 

>  Tot  Book,  Am.  Soc.  (or  Tcatini  MatarUI*. 
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coverings  for  various  requirements  of  girders  used  in  floor  construction.  If  concrete  is  used 
for  the  fire-protective  covering  the  steel  girders  should  be  wrapi>ed  with  a  wire  mesh  to  reinforce 
and  bond  the  covering  to  the  member.  See  Art.  68  (c)  for  various  types  of  steel  frame  floors 
fire-proofed  with  concrete. 

20.  Brick  Arch  Floor  Construction. — A  brick  arch  may  be  built  between  steel  floor  beams  to 
support  heavy  loads.  Tie-rods,  connecting  the  beams,  are  used  to  take  the  thrust  and  should 
be  covered  with  a  thickness  of  at  least  2}i  in.  of  fire-resistive  material.  The  brick  are  laid  in 
cement  mortar  and  set  so  as  to  break  joints.  The  space  between  the  arch  and  the  floor  is  filled 
to  a  level  with  one  of  the  fire-resistive  materials,  usually  concrete.  Although  this  type  of  con- 
struction is  excellent  in  its  resistance  to  fire,  it  is  heavy  and  expensive.  It  has  been  used  in  the 
warehouse  type  of  building  where  appearance  of  the  underside  of  the  floor  is  not  objectionable. 

21.  Terra  Cotta  or  Tile  for  Floor  Arches. — Hollow  terra  cotta  or  tile  blocks  are  made  in  a 
great  variety  of  shapes  and  sizes  for  the  various  requirements  of  floor  construction.  Having 
parallel  sides  or  edges,  the  blocks  are  adapted  to  use  between  the  floor  members  of  square  or 
rectangular  floor  panels.  Irregular  shaped  panels  or  irregular  spaces  created  by  openings  in  the 
floor  are  somewhat  difficult  to  fill  with  the  regular  units  of  tile.  If  the  space  is  so  irregular  that 
much  patchwork  is  required,  the  covering  of  the  steelwork  may  be  imj)erfectly  done  and  there 
is  also  the  possibility  of  tile  not  being  placed  in  position  to  develop  its  maximum  strength.  If 
the  floor  beams  are  parallel,  or  nearly  so,  the  tile  are  easily  and  rapidly  laid,  and  without  great 
interference  or  delay  to  other  work  in  the  building. 

Porous  tile  is  the  best  from  the  standpoint  of  resistance  to  fire  but  does  not  possess  as  great 
strength  as  the  harder  grades.  Semi-porous  tile  is  extensively  used  for  floor  arches  because  it 
combines  adequate  strength  with  satisfactory  fire-resistive  qualities. 

22.  Hollow  Tile  Flat  Arch. — In  Fig.  22  is  shown  a  i>er8pective  view  of  a  hollow  tile  flat- 
arch  floor  with  the  tile  laid  side  to  side  and  breaking  joints.  The  oi>enings  or  cells  of  the  tile  run 
parallel  to  the  beams.  In  this  type,  called  side-construction,  the  breaking  of  a  single  block  or 
its  removal  will  not  greatly  impair  the  strength  of  the  arch  beyond  the  block.  Fig.  23  is  an  illus- 
tration of  so-called  end  construction  of  a  flat  arch,  using  a  key  block  placed  as  in  the  side  con- 
struction. In  this  type  the  tile  is  placed  in  the  proper  position  to  transmit  the  thrust  directly 
through  the  webs  and  walls  to  the  steel  beam.  It  is  evident  that  the  blocks  should  be  set  in  line 
and  that  the  joints  should  be  well  bedded  with  cement  mortar. 


Table  of  Weights  and  Spans  for  End-construction  Arch* 


Depth  of  arch 
(inches) 

Weight 
(poundfl  per  square  foot) 

Maximum  safe  spans 

(feet)                                       (inches) 

1 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

12 

14 

15 

16 

26 
30 
32 
36 
38 
44 
50 
54 
55 

4 

4 
5 
6 
0 
8 
9 
9 
10 

0 
6 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
6 
0 

The  strength  of  any  arch  depends  as  largely  on  workmanship  as  on  materials,  therefore  the  maximum  spans 
given  can  be  used  only  where  experienced  workman  are  employed  and  the  work  is  guaranteed  by  a  responsible 
contractor. 

The  end  block,  shown  enlarged  in  Fig.  24,  is  objectionable  because  it  may  not  offer  as  great 
protection  from  fire  to  the  lower  flange  of  the  beam,  and  may  not  be  smoothly  and  firmly  bedded 
at  the  floor  member.  Using  the  skew  shown  in  the  side  construction  and  combining  with  a 
key  block  and  lengtheners  set  endwise,  we  have  the  type  of  floor  arch  most  commonly  used  (Fig. 

1  National  Fireproofing  Co. 
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25).  The  bottom  flange  is  covered  with  a  soffit  block  having  an  wr  space  and  which  is  attached 
to  the  flange  by  clips  and  thoroughly  bedded  in  cement  mortar.  The  tile  &re  scored  to  provide 
ft  bond  for  the  plaster  which  is  applied  directly  to  the  tile.  The  screeds  or  sleepers,  to  which  the 
flooring  is  nailed  may  be  of  2  X  2  in.,  2X3  in.,  or  2  X  4  in.  beveled  or  dovetailed  to  remain  in 
plaoe  in  the  concrete  filling  over  the  tile.  These  nailing  strips  may  rest  directly  on  the  steel 
joiala  or  may  be  held  in  position  above  the  upper  flanges  by  sheet  metal  clips  notched  to  fit  the 


upper  flange  and  nailed  to  the  sides  of  the  nailing  stripe.     Cinder  concrete  is  commonly  used 
for  the  filling. 

28.  Simplex  Flow  Arch. — This  flat  aich  is  of  the  side-construction  type  having  tile  with 
lugs  at  the  bottom  edge  to  form  a  space  or  recess  into  which  cement  mortar  may  be  grouted 
with  a  trowel.  Fig.  28  shows  a  cross  section  of  the  arch  with  a  form  of  support  or  eentering 
used  in  setting  tile  in  flat-arch  floors. 
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24.  New  Tork  Reinforced  Tile  Floor. — A  type  of  construction  known  as  the  "New  York" 
Reinforced  End-construction  Arch  is  shown  in  Fig.  27.  It  i3  intended  to  be  used  in  light  floors, 
especially  for  residences,  apartment  houses,  and  hotels.  It  is  adapted  to  wide  spans,  in  which 
some  tension  may  exist  at  the  center  of  the  span.  A  woven  wire  reinforcement  (Fig.  28)  is 
embedded  in  the  cement  mortar  between  rows  and  near  the  lower  surface  of  the  tile.  Tliis 
steel  is  shipped  in  reels  and  is  cut  to  the  proper  length  on  the  job  as  required.  Tests  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Buildings  of  New  York  City  have  indicated  that  a  live  load  of  150  lb.  may  be  used  for 
5-in.  tile  of  6-ft.  span,  and  for  8-in.  tile  of  7  ft.  6-in.  span. 


Fia.  27. — New  York  reinforced  tile  floor. 


FiQ.  28. — Reinforcement  for  New  York  rcinfoiced  tile  floor. 


Fia.  29. — Herculean  flat  arch  tile  floor. 


Fig.  30. — Segmental  arch  floor. 


26.  Herculean  Flat  Arch. — This  system  consists  of  12  X  12-in.  blocks  of  semi-porous  terra 
cotta,  of  6,  8,  10,  or  12-in.  depth  according  to  span,  combined  with  steel  reinforcement.  It  is 
adapted  to  wide  spans  in  which  beam  action  requires  the  use  of  steel  at  the  top  or  bottom.  The 
reinforcement  consists  of  a  T-shaped  steel  bar,  1]^  X  IH  X  ?i6  in.,  embedded  in  cement  more 
tar  in  a  groove  in  the  side  of  the  block.  For  arches  of  greater  depth  than  8  in.,  two  T-bars  are 
used  as  shown  in  Fig.  29. 

26.  Segmental  Arches. — Fig.  30  shows  a  hollow  tile  arch.  This  type  of  floor  construo- 
tion  may  be  used  where  loads  are  heavy,  as  in  warehouses,  factories  or  lofts.  Tie-rods  are  re- 
quired to  take  the  thrust.  The  setting  of  the  tile  and  the  placing  and  covering  of  the  tie-rods 
make  the  segmental  arch  type  much  more  difficult  to  construct  than  the  flat  arches.  A  pli 
tered  ceiling  may  be  suspended  from  the  arch. 
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FOUNDATIONS 

Bt  T.  Kbnnabd  Thomson 

The  foundation,  as  applied  to  buildings,  bridges,  etc.,  is  considered  as  that  portion  of  the 
structure  resting  on  the  rock  or  soil.  The  foundation  work  generally  includes  the  excavation 
to,  and  preparation  of,  the  rock  or  subsoil  and  the  placing  of  concrete,  brick,  or  other  footings 
thereon. 

27.  Preliminary  Investigations. 

27a.  Personal  Survey  of  Site. — Before  making  any  plans,  a  perBontd  inspection 
of  the  site  is  necessary.  No  rules  or  regulations  can  take  the  place  of  this,  for  every  site  has  its 
own  peculiar  environments  which  greatly  affect  its  adaptability  for  foundations.  A  site  in  a 
vacant  block,  for  instance,  requires  very  different  treatment  to  one  with  high  buildings  around 
it;  likewise,  a  site  near  a  stream  of  water,  or  even  in  the  bed  of  an  old  stream  long  since  diverted, 
requires  more  than  ordinary  consideration. 

If  the  plot  has  high  hills  surrounding  or  nearby,  an  enormous  unexpected  pressiire  may  be  exerted  on  the 
foundations.  For  example,  a  well  built  culvert  having  walls  10  ft.  thick  and  supported  by  1600  pilM,  under  an 
embankment  on  the  Erie  Railroad,  was  badly  wrecked  after  completion  by  the  piles  being  forced  sideways  by  the 
movement  of  a  soft  strata,  which  caused  one  end  of  the  tunnel  to  move  10  ft.  horison tally  and  then  back  2  ft.,  while 
the  other  end  moved  2H  ft.  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  cause  of  this  distortion  was  the  action  of  the  water  from 
the  sxirrounding  hills  on  a  soft  bed  of  clay  some  distance  below  the  surface.  The  tops  of  these  hills  were  200  ft. 
or  so  above  the  culvert.  In  this  case  the  probabilities  are  that  if  the  piles  had  been  omitted  the  culvert  would  not 
have  been  destroyed,  as  the  movement  was  in  a  strata  below  the'surface  and  carried  the  piles  with  it.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  evidence  of  glacial  deposits  of  hardpan  were  found  on  the  adjacent  hills  over  1200  ft.  above  the 
sea  level. 

The  above  case  is  cited  simply  to  show  that  a  careful  inspectioh  by  a  trained  observer  should  always  precede 
the  mechanical  investigations,  or  much  better  still,  before  the  site  is  even  purchased.  Such  precautions  would 
save  in  the  aggregate  many  millions  of  dollars,  as  good  locations  can  often  be  as  easily  and  cheaply  secured  as  bad 
or  unsafe  ones. 

276.  Rod  Test — If  the  site  for  the  building  has  already  been  selected  where  the 
ground  is  more  or  less  soft,  it  would  be  advisable  to  ascertain  the  approximate  depth  of  the 
soft  strata,  for  if  it  were  only  a  few  feet,  with  a  good  gravel,  rock,  or  other  stable  material  near 
the  surface,  it  would  be  worth  while  to  continue  the  excavation  to  the  more  reliable  material. 
A  simple  way  to  ascertain  this  is  to  drive  a  steel  rod  or  crowbar  into  the  ground.  If  the  rod 
only  penetrates  a  few  feet,  more  definite  means  should  be  taken  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the 
material  under  the  surface,  whereas  if  it  penetrates  many  feet,  the  nature  of  the  building  might 
be  such  that  it  would  not  pay  to  carry  the  foundations  to  a  hard  bottom  at  that  site,  and  the 
character  of  the  building  might  also  be  such  that  there  would  be  no  object  in  going  deei>er  than 
the  frost  or  other  requirements  necessitate.  In  some  cases,  the  rod  may  be  driven  30  ft.  or 
more,  but  at  the  best,  this  method  simply  indicates  that  a  hard  foundation  cannot  be  obtained 
at  a  reasonable  depth. 

27c.  Auger  Borings. — The  driving  of  a  steel  rod  or  crowbar  stops  on  the  first 
obstruction  and  would  not  indicate  that  below  this  obstruction,  be  it  clay,  gravel,  boulder,  or 
stump,  there  is  not  another  soft  strata.  An  ordinary  wood  auger  is  often  used  where  more 
definite  information  is  required.  The  auger  will  often  i>enetrate  100  ft.  or  more  and  brings  up 
fairly  reliable  samples.  The  auger,  however,  is  chiefly  of  use  in  fine  sand  or  clay  and  stops  on  the 
first  obstruction  encountered. 

27d,  Wash  Borings. — When  the  material  is  too  hard  or  compact  to  get  good 
results  from  the  rod  or  auger,  wash  borings  are  frequently  made.  The  simplest  method  is  to 
use  a  gas  pipe  into  which  water  is  forced  and  allowed  to  escape  at  the  bottom  as  the  pipe  is 
worked  up  and  down  by  one  or  two  men  holding  it.  A  more  effective  method  is  to  have  a 
larger  pipe — say,  2  to  4  in.  in  diameter — ^which  is  driven  down  by  a  sort  of  miniature  pile 
driver  (generally  in  the  shape  of  a  tripod)  with  a  smaller  water  jet  pipe  working  inside  of  the 
larger  or  casing  pipe.  The  continual  flow  of  water  brings  the  material  to  the  surface  where  it  is 
carefully  collected  and  tabulated  so  that  a  plan  can  be  prepared  showing  the  various  stratas 
passed  through. 
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In  washing  up  the  materials,  clay  is  apt  to  disappear  and  the  coarse  material  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  finer  so  it  is  rather  difficult  to  be  sure  that  the  samples  really  show  the  nature 
of  the  ground.  .  Wash  borings,  however,  are  in  many  cases  sufficiently  reliable  for  the  purpoee; 
cost  very  much  less  than  core  borings;  and  may  be  carried  down  100  ft.  or  more. 

Ab  a  general  nile,  men  who  make  waah  boringa  claim  that  they  stopped  on  rook  or  a  boulder— Imt  it  is  nmxif 
always  a  boulder.  An  experienced  man  who  knows  the  nature  of  the  rock  at  that  site  can  often  tall  if  he  has 
really  reached  bed  rock,  especially  if  it  is  a  soft  rock,  like  micaceous  gneiss  which  easily  chips  off  and  ia  waabsd 
out.  One  of  the  few  cases  where  wash  borings  always  reached  bed  rock  was  for  the  Pennsylvania  Tunnel  in  New 
York  City,  under  Thirty-third  Street.  In  this  case  wherever  a  boulder  was  encountered  a  small  stick  of  dynamits 
was  dropped  down  the  hole  to  shatter  and  remove  the  boulder.  In  lower  New  York  the  operator  nearly  always 
claims  that  he  has  reached  bed  rock  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  at  or  near  the  top  of  the  hardpan.  After  being 
badly  deceived  once  or  twice,  an  experienced  contractor  will  never  agree  to  carry  his  foundations  to  bed  roek  oa 
the  evidence  of  wash  borings — but  will  only  contract  to  go  to  the  depth  indicated  by  the  borincSf  if  for  a  lump 
sum,  with  so  much  per  cubic  yard  for  extra  work  below  these  depths. 

276.  Diamond  Drill  Borings. — Diamond  drill  or  core  borings  are  used  where 
it  is  necessary  to  be  absolutely  sure  as  to  the  depth  of  the  bed  rock  and  the  nature  of  it.  These 
borings  are  obtained  by  having  a  cutter  which  is  hard  enough  to  cut  out  a  core  of  even  the  hardest 
rock  and  bring  it  to  the  surface.  The  cutting  tool  is  made  of  diamond,  shot,  or  fragments  of 
chilled  cast  iron.  These  cores  are  sometimes  about  1  in.  in  diameter  and  from  a  fraction  of  an 
inch  to  5  or  10  ft.  long. 

An  experienced  operator  should  never  have  any  difficulty  in  telling  whether  his  sample  is  from  a  boulder  or 
bed  rook — ^for,  in  the  first  place,  he  should  know,  or  soon  find  out,  the  nattire  of  the  bed  rock  at  the  site  he  ia  work- 
ing, and,  in  the  second  place,  boulders  are  usually  of  a  much  harder  material  than  the  rock  and  are  naturaQy 
limited  in  sise.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  what  we  call  boulders  are  big  gravel,  having  been  brought  down  and 
deposited  in  the  glacial  period — all  the  roiigh  comers  and  soft  pieces  being  ground  o£f  in  the  process.  New  York 
gneiss,  for  instance,  would  have  been  pulverised  long  before  it  could  have  been  formed  into  a  boulder. 

Diamond  drill  borings  are  nattirally  much  more  expensive  than  the  other  methods  described,  but  on  the 
other  hand  they  are  conclusive  evidence,  as  far  as  they  go,  although  they  do  not  show  the  variation  of  the  roek  level 
between  the  borings.  For  instance,  in  the  Ohio  River,  at  Mingo  Junction,  the  rock  is  almost  as  level  as  the  watw. 
while  in  New  York  the  rock  is  tilted  as  if  it  has  been  thrown  into  place  and  is,  therefore,  exceedinffiy  uneven  ia 
elevation.  In  lower  New  York,  the  top  of  the  hardpan  is  usually  nearly  level  for  considerable  distances — ^but  tht 
top  of  the  rock  is  very  irregular,  varjring  as  much  as  14  ft.  vertical  in  the  same  number  of  feet  of  horisontal  distaaes. 

As  it  is  much  cheaper  to  get  a  contractor  to  rig  up  a  plant  who  makes  a  specialty  of  making  borings,  than  it  ii 
to  get  one  to  do  it  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  operation,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  give  details  of  these  devices  of 
which  there  are  an  unlimited  number  of  designs. 

27/.  Test  Pits. — Digging  a  small  test  pit  will  often  take  the  place  of  boring  or 
supplement  the  information  obtained  thereby.  But  test  pits  are  not  usually  made  under  the 
ground  water  level  nor  to  more  than  a  few  feet  in  depth. 

21g,  Test  of  Soil  for  Bearing  Capacity. — Where  the  local  conditions  are  not 
well  understood,  it  is  well  to  make  special  tests  of  the  soil  by  putting  a  platform  on  the  groimd 
and  loading  it.  The  larger  the  area  covered  by  the  testing  platform  the  more  reliable  the  results^ 
but  even  the  most  careful  experiments  of  this  nature  require  a  great  deal  of  personal  judgmenti 
not  only  that  the  conditions  may  be  thoroughly  understood,  but  also  that  the  present  conditions 
will  really  represent  future  conditions.  For  instance,  a  test  on  dry  hard  clay  would  be  valueleas 
if  the  clay  subsequently  became  wet;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  test  were  made  on  wet  clay — 
that  could  not  squeeze  out  and  the  clay  afterwards  became  dry — the  shrinkage  resulting  might 
be  serious. 

It  is  often  good  judgment  to  dig  a  hole  and  put  the  loading  platform  on  the  bottom  of  this  hole,  provided  the 
excavation  for  the  test  hole  fairly  represents  the  conditions  of  the  proposed  foundations.  The  reason  for  this  ia 
that  the  weight  of  surrounding  material  holds  foundation  soil  in  place,  so  where  only  2  to  4  tons  would  be  allowed  on 
sand  when  the  foundations  were  to  be  near  the  surface,  if  the  excavation,  say  by  pneumatic  caisson  or  oo£Ferdam, 
were  carried  30  or  40  ft.  down,  6  to  10  tons  per  sq.  ft.  might  be  safe. 

28.  Characteristics  of  Soil,  Rock,  Etc. — If  the  sand,  clay,  or  other  material  had  been  p^ 
pared  by  man  so  that  he  knew  the  exact  constituents,  how  it  had  been  placed,  how  rammed, 
rolled,  or  tamped,  it  would  be  comparatively  easy  to  say  how  much  load  could  safely  be  applied. 
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but  as  these  materials  have  been  placed  by  Nature,  sometimes  by  gentle  sedimentation  and 
sometimes  under  enormous  hydraulic  pressure,  and  as  they  are  often  placed  in  layers  of  more 
or  less  thickness,  with  or  without  water  present,  all  we  can  do  is  to  give  general  rules  as  above 
and  then  make  tests  and  use  one's  best  judgment.  In  fact,  no  part  of  a  structure  is  so  dei>endent 
on  good  judgment  and  so  little  bound  by  cast-iron  rules  as  the  foundations. 

Sand, — Clean  sand  has  been  packed  in  such  a  manner  by  hand  that  it  safely  carried  100 
tons  i>er  sq.  ft.,  or  more,  and  yet  as  it  is  found  in  nature,  it  cannot  be  loaded  with  more  than 
from  2  to  4  tons  except  in  deep  excavations. 

Sand  varies  from  pure  silica  in  very  fine  particles,  to  gravel,  or  it  may  be  mixed  in  various 
proportions  with  many  different  materials,  as  clay,  loam,  decayed  vegetable  matter,  minerals, 
etc.,  and  most  important  of  all,  water.  Sometimes  Nature  makes  a  thorough  mixture;  while 
there  are  many  places  where  successive  layers  are  found.  These  may  be  thick  or  thin,  of  sand, 
clay,  gravel,  etc.,  and  may  be  repeated  over  and  over  again.  A  shaft  has  been  sunk  through 
about  40  ft.  of  distinct  layers  many  of  which  were  less  than  Ke  in.  thick.  The  clay  acts  as  a 
lubricant  to  help  the  sand  to  slide  into  any  accessible  opening. 

If  the  sand  is  confined  so  that  it  cannot  escape,  it  will  safely  sustain  great  loads  whether 
it  be  dry  or  wet,  and  sand  of  coarse  grain  may  be  alternately  wet  and  dry  provided  no  sand 
is  lost  or  carried  away  in  the  process  of  wetting  or  dr3ang,  the  coarser  grains  being  much  less 
liable  to  be  carried  off. 

The  disintegration  of  rocks  (especially  igneous  rock,  containing  silica  and  calcium)  by  the  action  of  the  weather, 
wave,  or  wind,  forms  pure  sand.  After  being  separated  from  the  rock  the  grains  are  carried  by  the  rivers,  waves 
of  the  oceans,  or  wind,  to  a  new  bed  and  often  many  other  substances,  such  as  clay,  mud,  minerals,  etc.,  are  de- 
poaited  at  the  same  time  or  in  between  the  different  layers  of  sand.  Calcareous  sands  are  formed  generally  by 
the  waves  of  the  seashore,  which  act  on  limestone  beds,  shells,  corals,  etc.  Much  sand  comes  from  pulverised  quarts 
aa  the  softer  rocks  will  not  stand  the  grinding  action  necessary  to  form  clean  white  sand. 

On  the  desert,  the  sand  particles  have  their  rough  edges  ground  off  by  being  blown  over  and  over  each  othfer 
by  the  wind,  which  like  the  waves  and  floods,  tend  to  separate  the  larger  or  heavier  from  the  smaller  and  lighter 
fragmenta — often  to  be  mixed  up  again  with  other  grades  of  sand  and  with  other  material.  Even  such  hard  sub- 
stances aa  diamonds,  are  rounded  when  carried  along  with  sand.  The  banks  of  a  river  may  contain  many  kinds 
of  rock  and  the  same  kind  of  rock  in  many  places,  some  making  sand,  others  gravel,  mud,  clay,  etc.,  all  of  which 
may  be  mixed  together  in  transit.  Even  a  coarse  sand  is  carried  on  a  current  of  less  than  one-half  a  mile  per 
hour,  the  heavier  grains  sinking  first  and  the  finer  grades  being  carried  much  farther. 

In  North  America  and  other  places,  much  sand  was  brought  down  with  the  ice  during  the  glacial  period. 
The  particles  of  this  sand  are  often  more  angular  than  the  particles  of  sand  washed  down  with  gravel  in  the  rivers  or 
Mown  about  by  the  wind.     The  treatment  which  makM  sand,  would  make  clay  or  mud  of  the  softer  rocks. 

All  kinds  of  metals,  diamonds,  earthy  matter,  etc.,  are  found  mixed  with  the  sand  at  different  places,  gold  and 
other  heavy  metals  working  their  way  to  the  bottom. 

Heat  accelerates  the  chemical  action  in  the  disintegration  of  rocks. 

Clay. — Nearly  all  rocks  if  pulverized  fine  enough,  would  be  found  to  have  some  of  the 
qualities  of  clay.  Hard  rocks,  like  quartz,  as  a  rule  are  not  so  easily  decomposed  by  the 
weather  and  are  more  apt  to  form  sand  than  clay.  In  New  York,  however,  rock  containing 
quartz  has  been  found  under  30  ft.  of  hardpan  so  rotten  that  it  could  be  shovelled;  whether 
this  deterioration  occurred  before  the  hardpan  was  deposited  or  was  due  to  subsequent  chemi- 
cal action,  would  be  hard  to  ascertain. 

Clay  is  a  combination  of  silica  and  alumina  with  all  sorts  of  impurities  mixed  with  it. 
When  mixed  wet  and  dried  out  it  becomes  very  hard,  and  shrinks  in  volume.  Being  so  much 
finer  in  particles  than  sand,  it  is  held  in  suspension  and  carried  much  farther  out  to  sea  than  the 
coarser  grained  sand  or  gravel,  which  are  deposited  first.  The  finest  particles  of  all  are  carried^ 
often,  far  out  into  the  ocean  as  mud.  This  fine  material  may  become  shale  by  pressure  or 
some  other  means.  The  shale  may  be  uplifted  and  exposed  to  weather  where  it  will  disin- 
tegrate and  again  become  mud  or  clay. 

Clay  is  deposited,  layer  after  layer,  with  sand,  gravel,  or  other  material  (such  as  decayed  vegetable  matter, 
animal  matter,  minerals,  etc.)  mixed  in  between  and  often  acta  as  a  lubricant  for  the  more  compact  or  heavier  mate- 
rial to  slide  upon,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  nearly  all  great  land  slidM.  It  is  at  the  best  a  very  treacherous 
material  to  deal  with.  When  dry  it  will  carry  4  tons  per  sq.  ft.,  or  much  more,  but  when  wet  its  carrying  capacity 
is  extremely  uncertain  to  say  the  least,  and  often  it  would  not  be  safe  to  place  H  ton  per  sq.  ft.  on  it,  unless  a  con- 
siderable settlement  would  not  be  injurious  to  the  buildings. 
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Clay,  unlike  sand,  is  softened  by  water  and  liable  to  more  under  pressure.  In  a  ease  at  Hudson,  N.  T^ 
a  22Mt.  chimney,  power  houses,  and  other  buildings  were  wrecked,  all  of  which  were  looated  on  rising  gnnad 
near  a  creek,  and  12  acres  dropped  20  ft.  in  2  min.  iifty  aucer  borings  failed  to  indicate  the  cause  of  ths 
disaster,  but  a  shaft,  about  4  ft.  square,  sunk  to  a  depth  of  85  ft.  disclosed  a  very  soft  lasrer  of  olay  at  about  ths 
same  level  as  the  bed  of  the  creek.  The  probabilities  are  that  the  excessive  rains  of  that  season  had  reached 
this  bed  of  clay  from  the  surrounding  hills,  causing  the  sudden  collapse  which  moved  the  ereek  bodily,  about 
100  ft.,  in  addition  to  the  sinking  of  the  12  acres.  This  layer  of  day  as  disclosed  in  the  shaft,  was  entirely  in- 
adequate when  softened  by  the  excessive  rains,  to  carry  the  weight  of  the  soil  above  it  even  without  o<»aidering 
the  buildings  at  all;  and  as  a  proof  of  this  it  might  be  stated  that  a  similar  slide  occurred  nearby  in  the  Virgia 
Forest. 

• 

Loam. — ^Loam  is  a  mixture  of  decomposed  organic  matter  with  sand,  clay,  etc.,  and  k 
treacherous  enough  material  even  when  not  full  of  worm  holes.  As  a  rule,  it  is  not  compacted 
by  Nature  as  most  sands  and  clays  are  by  the  glacial  or  other  floods,  and  does  not  extend  to 
any  great  depths.     No  building  of  any  importance  should  be  founded  on  it. 

Marl. — Marl  is  composed  of  clay  and  carbonate  of  lime  in  different  proportions,  the  car- 
bonate of  lime  often  making  it  valuable  as  a  fertilizer.  Like  clay  and  sand,  it  contains  many 
impurities,  fossils,  etc.      Soft  marl  is  called  earthy;  hard  marl,  indurated. 

Hardpan. — Hardpan  is  usually  a  mixture  of  sand,  clay,  and  gravel.  In  New  York,  for 
instance,  it  was  evidently  formed  in  the  glacial  period  and  seems  to  be  free  from  vegetable  or 
animal  deposits,  for  if  any  such  were  originally  in  the  mass,  all  traces  thereof  seem  to  have  dis- 
appeared. Generally  this  hardpan  lies  directly  on  the  rock  (in  New  York)  with  from  30  to  80  ft 
of  quicksand  on  top  of  it,  but  occasionally  a  layer  of  from  2  to  20  ft.  of  clean  sand,  gravel,  and 
boulders  is  iound  between  the  hardpan  and  the  rock.  The  proportions  and  consistency  of  this 
hardpan  vary  from  mud  to  a  natural  concrete  which  is  so  hard  that  it  has  been  mistaken  for 
good  Portland  cement  concrete.  As  a  rule,  however,  it  can  be  removed  by  pick  and  shovd. 
In  one  case  only,  when  sinking  caissons  in  New  York  City,  a  vacant  space  of  about  8  cu.  ft 
was  found  in  the  middle  of  the  hardpan  removed.  This  may  have  been  formed  by  some  matter 
which  was  afterwards  decomposed  allowing  the  space  to  be  filled  with  water.  Most  hardpan 
is  much  harder  when  dried  out  than  when  in  its  original  bed,  under  water,  but  any  good  hardpan 
will  support  in  its  natural  bed  more  than  15  tons  per  sq.  ft.  provided  it  is  not  imderdrained. 
Some  hardpans  are  water-tight,  others  water-bearing. 

Peatf  Bog  J  Etc. — It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  put  floating  foundations  for  railroads  or  other 
structures  on  these  materials,  but  as  the  risk  is  great,  it  should  only  be  taken  when  unavoidable 
and  then  with  great  care.  Peat  is  vegetable  matter  not  fully  carbonized.  It  has  been  used 
for  embankments  on  canals  where  the  question  as  to  the  safety  of  having  an  inflammable  mate- 
rial for  the  banks  of  a  canal  was  gravely  debated. 

Silt. — The  Hudson  River  silt  is  so  fine  that  a  23-ft.  diameter  shield  of  a  tunnel  could  be 
driven  across  the  Hudson  River  without  excavating  any  material  whatever  (see  James  Forgie, 
Eng.  News,  Feb.  28,  1917,  p.  228).  In  this  material  90-ft.  piles  have  been  driven  in  6  min., 
without  reaching  any  harder  materials;  and  then  a  test  was  made  by  capping  4  of  these  piles 
a  week  after  being  driven,  when  they  held  a  test  load  of  160  tons  without  any  further  penetra- 
tion whatever.  The  Hudson  River  silt  is  very  much  finer  and  more  treacherous  than  the  New 
York  quicksand. 

Gravel. — Gravel  is  generally  obtained  by  screening  from  mixed  deposits  the  sand,  mud 
and  boulders;  occasionally  the  run  of  the  quarry  can  be  used  as  found  either  for  gravel  or  for 
concrete,  without  renioving  the  sand. 

Rock. — A  good  rock  when  lying  in  its  original  bed  will  support  any  load  which  is  liable 
to  be  placed  upon  it.  The  chief  danger  is  where  the  stratification  is  inclined  and  in  such  a 
position  that  it  can  break  on  its  natural  cleavage  plane,  allowing  the  structure  to  slide  into  a 
valley  or  adjoining  excavation;  a  condition  to  be  guarded  against  in  a  city  like  New  York, 
where  the  stratification  is  very  tilted  and  very  irregular,  and  where  subways  and  excavations 
for  other  purposes  remove  the  rock  by  blasting  many  feet  below  the  foundations  of  the  ad- 
joining buildings. 

29.  Loads  on  Foundations. — New  York  Building  Code,  as  of  March  14,  1016,  gives  a  good 
sununary  for  loads  per  square  foot  on  different  soils,  excluding  mud,  as  follows: 
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Wet  clay 1  ton 

Wet  sand 2  tons 

Firm  clay 2  tons 

Sand  and  clay  mixed  or  in  layers 2  tons 

I^e  and  dry  sand 3  tons 

Hard  dry  day 4  tons 

Coarse  sand 4  tons 

Gravel 6  tons 

Soft  rock/ 8  tens 

Uardpan 10  tons 

Medium  rock 16  tons 

Hard  rook 40  tons 

When  the  Sui>erintendent  of  Buildings  is  in  doubt  as  to  the  quality  of  the  soil,  he  demands 
at  proper  tests  shall  be  made  to  determine  the  safe  bearing  capacity.  He  will  also  consider 
vy  tests  the  owner  may  wish  to  make  under  the  sui>ervision  of  the  Department. 

In  New  Orleans,  where  the  subsoil  is  all  alluvial,  the  building  laws  specify  that  only  1400 
.  per  sq.  ft.  will  be  allowed  on  any  foundation.  Buffalo  allows  3 3^  tons  per  sq.  ft.  Cambria 
«el  Handbook,  1919,  pp.  327-349,  quotes  Building  Laws,  Foundations,  etc.,  for  31  cities. 

The  writer  is  satisfied  that  almost  any  material  that  deserves  to  be  called  rook  will  bear,  in  its  original  poei- 
m,  practically  any  load  that  can  be  placed  upon  it,  provided  that  the  rock  is  not  inclined  and  lying  in  such  a 
dtion  that  it  can  slip  off  its  base  and  take  the  building  with  it.  When  the  rock  is  so  rotten  that  it  can  be  shovel- 
i  out,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  call  it  rock.  Usually  concrete  is  placed  on  top  of  the  rock,  and  15  tons  per  sq.  ft.  is  a 
fe  allowance  for  good  concrete.  This  load  is  the  same  as  208  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  or  104  lb.  on  H  ><!•  in*  Now  imagine 
prl  weighing  104  lb.  standing  on  a  French  heel  of  H  sq*  in.  She  could  not  make  any  impression  on  a  wood  floor, 
iieh  less  on  bed  rock;  or,  in  other  words,  the  foundations  for  the  Singer  Tower  in  New  York  City,  612  ft.  high, 
ly  oover  half  the  area  of  the  lot,  and  so  if  the  weight  of  the  Singer  Building  were  doubled,  the  weight  on  the 
lole  area  would  be  only  101  lb.  per  H  sq.  in.  first  class  concrete  would  carry  safely  much  more  than  15  tons 
r  sq.  ft.,  but  owing  to  liability  of  poor  workmanship,  etc.,  it  is  safer  not  to  allow  more  than  this  amount.  The 
id  allowed  on  mortar  or  concrete  will  generally  govern  the  load  on  the  rock  since,  apart  from  the  expense  of 
reling  off  the  rock  to  get  a  direct  bearing  for  the  steel  columns,  it  is  usually  advisable  to  have  some  waterproof 
ftterial,  such  as  sheet  copper  or  lead  under  the  columns  and  to  have  several  inches  of  mortar  between  this  mate- 
d  and  the  column  base.  Copper  should  never  be  in  contact  with  steel  as  the  steel  may  be  destroyed  by 
Hstrolysis,  and  tar  and  felt  are  too  compressible  to  be  put  under  heavy  columns. 

80.  Dead,  Live,  and  Wind  Loads. — There  are  many  empirical  rules  for  estimating  the  loads 
I  foundations,  especially  as  regards  live  and  wind  loads.  The  dead  load  is,  of  course,  a  fixed 
sm  being  the  weight  of  the  structure  itself. 

Most  building  laws  do  not  anticipate  that  all  of  the  floors  will  be  loaded  to  their  maximum 
.  one  time,  but  while  the  floors  of  an  office  building,  for  instance,  must  be  sufficiently  strong  to 
jry  heavy  safes  and  a  crowd  of  people  and  there  is  little  probability  of  all  the  floors  of  such 
lilding  being  so  loaded  at  the  same  time,  a  warehouse  or  factory  on  the  contrary  might  have 
I  capacity  taxed  to  the  utmost,  so  the  only  safe  way  is  to  take  each  case  by  itself  and  design 
bch  foundation  for  the  total  load  which  it  will  probably  be  subjected  to,  including  wind  and 
lO w.  Many  cities  specify  that  the  foundations  shall  be  designed  to  carry  60  %  of  the  assumed 
ire  load  in  addition  to  the  dead  load,  snow  load,  and  wind  pressure. 

In  designing  steel  buildings  there  seems  to  be  a  greater  variation  in  provision  for  wind  stresses  than  for  any 
her  item,  for  some  buildings  seem  to  have  been  built  without  making  any  provision  at  all — while  others,  like 
e  Singer  Building  Tower,  not  only  have  ample  knee  braces  and  other  connections,  but  have  in  addition,  anchor 
e-bars  extending  many  feet  into  the  concrete  caissons  in  such  a  manner  that  the  whole  caisson  would  have  to 
i  lifted  or  the  column  broken  before  the  building  could  blow  over  (see  TrariM.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  vol.  LXIII,  pp. 
30).  Very  few  buildings  are  so  anchored  and  very  few  would  need  any  provision  against  uplift.  On  the  other 
Ad,  however,  it  is  often  advisable  to  add  the  wind  loads  to  the  dead  and  live  loads  on  the  leeward  side  of  the 
lilding.  For  tall  chimneys  or  isolated  buildings,  the  entire  wind  pressure  might  reach  the  foundationa  while  in  a 
lilt  up  section  of  a  city  only  a  fraction  of  the  maximum  wind  pressure  would  probably  do  so. 

81*  Building  On  Old  Foundations. — When  it  is  desired  to  add  3  or  4  stories  to  an  old 
lilding,  it  will  often  be  found  that  a  building  which  has  been  in  existence  for  many  years, 
sting  on  sand,  clay,  etc.,  has  so  compressed  its  foundation  that  the  additional  weight  will  not 
Mise  any  settlement  or  cracks  in  the  building  at  all.     This,  however,  can  be  determined  only 
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by  a  careful  investigation  of  the  site,  making  borings  and  other  observations.  The  National 
City  Bank  on  New  York  quicksand,  and  the  Methodist  Book  Concern,  Fifth  Ave.,  on  sand,  day, 
etc.,  arc  examples  of  this.  Both  had  been  built  many  years  and  neither  settled  the  slightast 
when  new  stories  were  added  to  the  old. 

32.  Effect  of  Climate. — Foundations  are  not  usually  exposed  to  the  weather  and  are  not 
therefore  as  much  affected  by  the  climate  as  the  rest  of  the  building,  but  the  results  of  expanaion 
and  contraction  must  always  be  considered.  Some  reinforced  concrete  buildings  have  been 
built  from  100  to  300  ft.  long  without  any  expansion  joints,  but  if  the  foundations  had  been 
continuous  for  that  length,  the  upper  part  of  the  structure  would  have  expanded  more  than  the 
base  with  disastrous  results.  Cast-iron  cylinder  piers,  6  to  8  ft.  in  diameter,  have  been  filled 
with  masonry  which  did  not  contract  as  quickly  as  the  cast-iron  shells,  with  the  result  that  the 
shells  split  oi>en.     This  has  occurred  in  several  places. 

A  large  hospital  was  f oiinded  on  shale,  and  had  a  4-in.  concrete  slab  for  a  floor,  without  any  expanaion  jointii 
although  the  building  was  over  100  ft.  square.  Under  the  floor  were  numerous  tunnels,  or  subways,  4  ft.  ds«p 
by  6  ft.  wide,  for  steam  pipes.  The  floor  was  constructed  in  January;  hospital  opened  in  July;  thermometer  stood 
at  102  deg.  in  shade  outside  and  128  deg.  in  the  subways  on  account  of  the  steam  pipes  being  required  for  sterilisinff 
purposes.  As  the  heavy  building  was  on  a  solid  foundation,  the  floor  was  held  on  its  four  sides  by  the  heavy  bofl^ 
ing,  so  it  just  nattirally  buckled  up — smashing  various  light  partition  walls,  etc.,  and  causing  thereby  oonuderaUs 
discussion  as  to  whether  (1)  the  building  had  settled,  (2)  the  building  had  risen  in  places,  or  (3)  an  explosion  of  oosl 
gas  had  occurred.  This  discussion  lasted  for  months  before  the  real  cause  of  the  trouble— expanaion — was  dii- 
cohered.  The  object  of  having  such  large  floors  without  expansion  joints  was  to  avoid  the  danger  of  germs  finding 
their  way  into  the  joints  where  they  could  not  be  scrubbed  out.  Needless  to  say,  the  above  object  could  have  besa 
obtained  and  proper  provision  made  for  expansion  and  contraction  at  the  same  time. 

Heat. — Concrete  while  setting  should  be  protected  from  excessive  heat  of  the  sun  and  in 
some  places  it  would  be  advisable  to  keep  the  foundation  so  protected  until  the  building  is 
constructed  over  it. 

Concrete  like  rock  or  soils,  is  much  more  liable  to  disintegration  from  chemical  action 
when  at  the  same  time  subjected  to  heat.  This  has  been  found  to  be  so  at  Panama,  Long 
Island  Sound,  New  York  City,  and  many  other  places. 

In  the  writer's  opinion,  pxire  salt  water  does  not  injure  dense  Portland  cement  concrete,  but  ohemiesli 
from  sewage  or  other  sources,  especially  when  heated  by  the  sun  or  other  means,  do  destroy  it.  For  an  example, 
the  discharge  tunnel  from  a  power  house  was  built  of  concrete.  The  impure  water,  so  discharged,  was  very  hot 
and  it  was  found  that  no  concrete  could  last  in  this  position.  A  wood  lined  tunnel  was  tried  and  up  to  date 
seems  to  g^ve  satisfaction. 

Cold, — A  porous  concrete  which  allows  the  water  to  enter  and  freeze  or  to  carry  chemicals 
in  or  out  is  in  much  more  danger  from  climatic  changes  than  an  impervious  concrete.  Where 
necessary,  steel  reinforcing  should  be  used  to  prevent  danger  from  expansion  and  contraction. 
Foundations  should  always  be  carried  deep  enough,  unless  on  bed  rock,  to  prevent  the  material 
under  the  foundation  from  freezing  and  thus  expanding  so  as  to  lift  and  destroy  the  work. 

It  is  a  very  safe  rule  not  to  place  concrete  when  the  temperature  is  much  below  freezing. 
Good  concrete,  however,  has  been  laid  in  from  10  to  15  deg.  or  more  below  freezing  by  heating 
the  ingredients  before  mixing  and  covering  the  concrete  while  setting.  It  is  always  advisable 
to  prevent  the  concrete  from  freezing  before  or  while  it  is  setting,  as  the  distortion  is  liable  to 
be  injurious. 

33.  Waterproofing. — The  nearer  concrete  is  to  being  waterproof,  the  better,  as  it  will  be  less 
liable  to  be  damaged  by  frost,  etc.,  and  one  of  the  surest  ways  of  accomplishing  this  is  to  have 
enough  cement  to  fill  all  the  voids  in  the  sand.  This  generally  means  a  mixture  of  one  part  of 
cement  to  two,  or  less,  parts  of  sand.  A  concrete  of  good  Portland  cement,  sand,  and  stone,  or 
gravel,  with  no  voids  will  come  very  near  to  being  waterproof,  but  at  the  same  time  this  is  a 
very  hard  condition  to  obtain. 

There  arc  numerous  substances  which  it  is  claimed,  when  mixed  with  the  cement,  will  keep  the  water  out. 
Other  methods,  such  as,  tar  and  felt,  sheet  copper,  sheet  lead,  etc.,  are  well  known  and  reliable  if  properly  applied, 
but  as  a  rule  contractors  for  waterproofing  do  not  try  to  waterproof  against  a  head  of  water,  preferring  to  put  draimi 
under  the  floors  or  behind  the  walls  which  are  to  be  protected.  These  drains  lead  to  sumps  and  the  pumpiac 
therefrom  as  a  rule  is  not  serious.  Where  there  is  a  persistent  leak  in  a  wall,  it  is  a  common  practice  to  out  a 
in  the  wall  and  then  cover  it  over,  thus  forming  a  blind  drain  to  carry  the  water  from  the  leak  down  to  the 
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FoundationB,  retaming  walls,  etc.,  should  haye  the  concrete  poured  continuouely  from  the  base  to  the  top 
of  the  wall,  for  if  the  work  ia  suspended  until  the  concrete  has  begun  to  set,  water  will  always  be  able  to  find  its 
way  through  horisontal  cracks  formed  where  the  stops  are  made  in  poui^ing.  As  there  is  generally  a  certain  amount 
of  milk  of  lime  or  laitance  on  the  top  of  wet  concrete,  a  small  seejiage  of  water  will  eventually  greatly  enlarge  these 
horisontal  cracks,  by  washing  out  the  soft  mortar  or  milk  of  lime.  An  examination  of  almost  any  retaining  wall 
along  a  railroad  will  prove  this  statement.  The  writer  never  allows  his  work  to  stop  over  night,  in  cases  where 
such  leakage  would  be  objectionable. 

84.  Allowances  for  Uneven  Settlements. — Buildings  founded  on  sand,  clay,  or  other  mate- 
rial liable  to  compress  under  the  weight  of  the  building,  should  be  designed  so  as  to  have  fairly 
uniform  loads  i>er  square  foot  on  the  foundations,  otherwise  one  part  of  the  building  will  settle 
more  than  the  other  parts.  A  low  or  light  building  attached  to  a  high  or  heavy  or  old  building, 
should  have  an  open  joint,  not  necessarily  exposed  to  view,  so  that  if  the  heavier  building  settles 
it  would  not  make  an  unsightly  crack  between  it  and  its  addition.  Lack  of  this  precaution 
resulted  in  a  fine  church  breaking  away  from  a  one  story  extension  although  the  load  was 
not  over  ^  ton  i>er  sq.  ft.  on  the  foundation  of  either. 

In  Chicago  many  high  buildings  were  built  on  spread  footings  on  the  clay,  which  were  sometimes  carried  a 
eonslderable  distance  from  the  surface  by  means  of  vertical  shafts  or  open  cofferdams.  Great  care  was  exercised 
to  design  these  foundations  so  that  each  footing  under  the  building  would  have  the  same  load  per  square  foot  on 
the  clay.  But  in  spite  of  all  precautions  the  settlements  have  not  been  uniform,  varying  from  2  to  4  ft.  On 
aoooont  of  the  trouble  which  resulted,  the  more  recent  buildings  have  been  or  are  being  carried  to  bed  rock. 

The  sinking  of  the  buildings  in  Chicago  started  long  before  the  day  of  subwasni,  so  the  trouble  is  liable  to  get 
worse  instead  of  better.  The  tunnel  construction  will  undoubtedly  continue  in  Chicago  and  all  other  large  cities 
and  every  deep  cellar  or  excavation  must  more  or  less  a£Fect  the  ground  water  conditions  with  disastrous  resiilts. 

After  having  tried  so  unsuccessfuUy  the  founding  of  buildings  of  18  and  more  stories  in  height  on  clay  in 
Chicago,  the  plan  of  driving  pile  foundations  or  better  still,  carrying  the  foundations  to  hardpan  or  bed  rock  was 
adopted  for  the  higher  buildings,  and  of  limiting  the  height  of  the  buildings  on  the  clay  foundations  to  6  or  8 
stories,  the  foundations  of  which  only  covered  about  half  of  the  area  of  the  lot  instead  of  the  whole  of  it.  When 
only  a  portion  of  the  lot  is  covered  by  foundations  in  this  material,  the  load  can  naturally  be  larger  per  square 
foot  of  surface  covered. 

36.  Foundations  as  Regards  Character  of  Structure. 

36a.  Residences. — In  determining  what  load  can  safely  be  placed  on  the  founda- 
tions one  must  know  to  what  use  the  building  will  be  put.  For  instance,  a  country  dwelling 
would  require  very  little  spreading  of  the  foundations  assuming  an  ordinary  cellar  or  where  the 
foundations  are  deep  enough  to  be  below  the  frost  line.  If,  however,  the  ground  has  previously 
been  levelled  up  with  a  rock  fill,  on  top  of  which  more  or  less  dirt  has  been  placed,  the  rocks  may 
settle  to  a  certain  extent  due  to  soft  ground  underneath  or  to  breakage  of  the  stones  which  were 
loosely  packed,  and,  what  more  frequently  occurs,  the  rain  may  wash  the  sui>erimposed  earth 
into  the  crevices  of  the  rock  allowing  the  residence  to  settle,  badly  cracking  the  plaster  and  wall 
paper  and  jamming  the  doors  and  windows.     This  sometimes  continues  for  many  years. 

Even  with  light  buildings,  it  is  advisable  to  see  that  the  rains  or  streams  are  not  liable 
to  draw  sand,  loam,  or  clay  from  imdemeath  or  to  soften  the  clay  by  wetting  it,  or  causing  it  to 
shrink  by  drying  it  out. 

366.  Factories. — When  near  other  buildings,  in  addition  to  the  above  require- 
ments, factory  buildings  need  to  be  ensured  against  shock  or  vibrations  from  destroying  other- 
wise perfectly  safe  foundations.  For  instance,  a  building  containing  a  gas  engine,  built  on 
silty  ground  and  having  a  large  number  of  compresol  piles  under  it,  vibrated  so  badly  that  other 
buildings  700  ft.  away  moved  as  much  as  Ke  iu-i  vertically  and  horizontally  with  each  motion 
of  the  engine.  These  compresol  piles  had  been  formed  by  dropping  a  pear  shai>ed  weight  from  a 
I»le  driver  until  a  hole  3  or  4  ft.  in  diameter  had  been  made  some  12  ft.  deep.  Occasionally 
sand,  ashes,  or  clay  were  dropped  into  the  hole  and  rammed  aside  to  keep  the  water  from 
troubling,  finally  the  holes  were  filled  with  concrete  and  it  was  thought  that  a  shock-proof 
foundation  had  been  obtained,  but  the  very  roughness  of  the  piles  seemed  to  assist  in  transferring 
the  shock  to  the  soft  ground.  Subsequent  borings  indicated  that  an  ordinary  cofferdam 
could  have  been  carried  about  4  ft.  farther,  where  it  would  have  reached  a  much  harder  and 
more  satisfactory  material.  The  company  had  on  its  own  ground  in  just  as  convenient  a  loca- 
ticMiy  a  site  where  this  engine  could  have  been  built  on  hard  ground  and  at  a  less  cost.  In  fact, 
the  mo0t  feasible  way  of  remedying  the  error  would  be  to  build  an  entirely  new  ^x^^^g^sL^  Vs^^a^ 
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on  the  higher  site  and  use  the  old  building  for  other  purposes,  that  is,  for  stationary  loads  whiek 
would  cause  no  shock  to  be  transmitted  through  the  ground. 

36c.  Churches. — Special  pains  have  to  be  taken  with  churches  which  are  often 
very  heavy  with  high  unsupported  waUs  and  long  span  roof  trusses  or  arches.  The  beautiful 
and  historic  St.  Paul's  Church,  London,  England,  has  long  been  a  source  of  worry  on  account 
of  the  settling  of  the  foundations,  aggravated  by  the  construction  of  subways  which  lowered 
the  water  level,  thereby  injuriously  affecting  the  stability  of  the  clay  sub-strata. 

36d.  City  Buildings. — The  efforts  to  economize  on  the  foundations  for  buildings 
in  Chicago  with  the  very  unsatisfactory  results  due  to  the  continual  settlement,  both  even  and 
uneven,  have  already  been  noted  in  Art.  34.  Buildings  up  to  8  or  10  stories,  as  a  rule,  would 
hardly  seem  to  justify  foundations  of  40  to  80  ft.  or  more  in  depth,  although  there  are  a  few 
buildings  in  New  York  of  from  4  to  6  stories  in  height,  above  the  curb,  which  have  pneumatic 
caisson  foundations  carried  to  bed  rock  under  them.  In  these  cases,  however,  the  work  was  so 
designed  that  many  more  floors  could  be  added  to  the  building  later  on  without  tearing  it  down 
or  adding  to  the  foundations. 

A  very  fine  cathedral,  recently  built,  had  a  foundation  on  coarse  sand,  within  a  foot  or  so  of  the  street  leveL 
The  ground  level  between  the  street  and  the  building  was  then  raised  some  3  ft.  The  towers  had  a  load  of  4 
tons  per  sq.  ft.,  while  adjacent  walls  had  only  1  ton  per  sq.  ft.  The  uneven  settlements  caused  serioua  etmoks 
between  the  towers  and  the  walls. 

In  large  cities,  like  New  York,  one  must  not  only  consider  the  existing  structures  in  the  neighborhood,  but  abo 
those  of  the  future.  In  this  respect  many  12  to  16-story  buildings  in  New  York  were  founded  on  piles  or  on  floating 
foundations,  the  excavation  being  carried  almost  to  the  surface  of  ground  water,  with  the  result  that  excavations 
for  other  buildings  and  for  subways  have  seriously  imperiled  them  by  lowering  the  water  level. 

Wooden  piles  or  steel  shells  filled  with  concrete  will  last  indefinitely  if  kept  always  under  water,  but  will  aoon 
rot  or  rust  out  if  the  water  is  withdrawn.  On  33d  St.,  New  York  City,  the  construction  of  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R. 
diverted  an  old  stream  and  left  wooden  piles  high  and  dry,  which  were  originally  30  ft.  under  water,  thus  destrosp- 
ing  their  value  and  making  expensive  underpinning  necessary.  Similar  results,  but  not  to  such  a  great  extent, 
have  been  noticed  in  many  parts  of  the  city.  Recently  in  lower  Broadway  where  the  material  above  the  hardpan  is 
the  so-called  New  York  quicksand,  the  water  level  suddenly  rose  9  ft.  and  then  dropped  back  10  ft.  almost  as 
suddenly.  This  high  water  caused  the  flooding  of  several  buildings  over  a  block  away.  As  this  was  the  site  of  a 
12-story  building  which  rested  on  the  very  fine  sand,  the  danger  can  readily  be  seen.  The  most  plausible  explana- 
tion is  that  the  ground  water  level,  which  used  to  be  from  6  to  9  ft.  above  the  high  tide  level,  had  been  lowered  by 
some  nearby  construction,  either  the  subways  or  deep  cellars,  and  that  a  broken  water  main  temporarily  raised 
the  water  to  its  old  level  only  to  be  quickly  drained  off  again.  Needless  to  say,  such  i>eriodic  occurrences  must  be 
very  unsafe  to  the  biiildings.  A  designer  of  foundations  should  have  a  danger  signal  running  through  his  mind — 
Water!     Waterl     Look  out  for  water! 

Every  here  and  there  skyscrapers  are  erected  with  so-called  "earth  scrapers'*  under  them,  which  have  from  3 
to  4  floors  below  the  water  level,  and  it  is  very  hard  indeed  to  prevent  some  seepage  into  the  cellar  drains.  Again, 
the  subways  are  in  many  cases  below  the  water  level  and  it  will  be  only  a  question  of  time  before  the  railroads  will 
want  to  tunnel  under  the  subways  to  cross  Manhattan  from  Jersey  to  Long  island,  so  any  new  building  which  does 
not  take  into  account  the  future  changes  of  the  ground  water  level  will  probably  pay  for  the  lack  of  foresight.  It 
has  been  proposed  to  cofferdam  around  the  lower  end  of  the  city  and  to  pump  the  water  out.  which  would  surely 
have  very  interesting  results,  to  the  onlooker,  if  ever  attempted. 

Similar  results  may  be  expected  in  all  large  cities  founded  on  fine  sand  with  a  high  water  level,  or  on  clay  aa  in 
Chicago,  or  on  alluvial  deposits  as  in  New  Orleans. 

As  before  stated,  sand  of  various  degrees  of  fineness  or  coarseness,  wet  or  dry,  will  carry  very  considerable 
loads — say,  from  2  to  10  tons  per  sq.  ft.— the  greater  loads  being  permissible  where  the  excavation  is  carried  to 
a  considerable  depth  below  the  surface,  but  this  advantage  would  of  course  partly  disappear  if  adjoining  buildings 
were  subsequently  built  to  the  same  depth. 

The  Municipal  Building  in  New  York  City  has  its  tower  and  south  section  founded  on  pneumatic  caiasona 
which  were  carried  112  ft.  below  the  water  level  or  143  ft.  below  the  street  level  to  bed  rock.  After  the  contract 
was  let,  borings  disclosed  the  fact  that  rock  imder  the  north  end  of  the  site  was  at  very  much  greater  depths  and 
therefcre  unattainable  by  pneumatic  caissons;  so  it  was  decided  to  sink  caissons  through  from  40  to  50  ft.  of  sand, 
where  they  would  safely  carry  10  tons.  The  tower  and  south  wing  of  the  building  were  founded  on  bed  rock  at  the 
depths  stated  above.  Danger  of  slight  settlement  of  the  north  end  of  the  buildings,  which  would  cause  slight  cracks, 
was  easily  taken  care  of  by  concealed  joints  in  the  masonry  between  the  two  sections. 

Sand  makes  an  excellent  foundation  provided  the  water  level  remains  the  sanio.  and  as  long  as  the  sand  cannot 
escape  into  adjoining  excavations.  This  contingency  is  a  very  vital  one,  for  many  sands  which  have  various 
amounts  of  clay  mixed  with  them,  will  flow  almost  as  freely  as  water.  The  sand  under  the  Municipal  Building  it 
very  coarse  and  water  flows  through  it  very  freely,  and  it  was  found  impossible  to  lower  the  water  level  by  pumping. 

A  14-story  building  founded  on  quicksand  was  nearing  completion  when  the  pneumatic  caisson  foundations 
on  the  adjoining  lot  caused  the  north  end  of  the  14-story  building  to  settle  4  in.,  while  the  south  end  remaiiMd 
where  it  was.     The  floors  were  all  leveled  up  and  the  subsequent  tenants  never  knew  the  difference. 
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36.  Electrolysis  and  Rust. — Electrolysis  is  one  of  the  most  serious  dangeis  to  foundations 
of  modern  steel  buildings  to  be  guarded  against.  The  trouble  occurs  where  the  electric  current 
enters  or  leaves  the  building  or  where  dissimilar  metals  in  the  presence  of  water  form  an 
electric  couple.  An  example  of  this  was  shown  on  the  removal  of  some  old  brick  piers  with 
long  anchor  bolts.  Electrolysis  had  corroded  these  bolts  and  in  doing  so  had  cracked  the  brick 
piers  as  if  by  an  explosion. 

It  might  be  stated  that  in  many  large  cities  there  is  considerable  electric  current  in  the 
ground,  having  escaped  from  trolleys,  subways,  and  elevated  railroads,  especially  the  latter  in 
old  days  before  the  return  current  was  taken  care  of.  The  result  is  that  there  is  always  a  chance 
of  the  current  escaping  from  or  entering  the  buildings,  especially  when  the  foundations  are  under 
water. 

The  simplest  manner  of  taking  care  of  this  is  to  have  wires  attached  to  each  column  and 
''grounded''  where  no  harm  can  be  done,  and  making  sure  that  the  ground  water  can  not  reach 
the  columns  or  their  bases.  This  precaution  against  electrolysis  has  unfortunately  seldom  been 
taken. 

The  writer  has  seen  steel  girders  under  buildings  from  12  to  25  stories  high,  in  very  bad  condition  from  rusting; 
The  most  inexcusable  case  was  where  24-in.  I-beams  and  4-ft.  plate  girders  carrying  a  high  biiilding  were  buried  in 
the  earth  without  any  concrete  around  them.  Needless  to  say,  there  was  no  paint  left  on  the  steel,  and  the  rusting 
was  making  rapid  progress  when  discoTered,  which  was  just  in  time  to  save  the  building  by  embedding  the  beams 
and  girders  in  concrete. 

When  wrecking  the  17-story  Qillender  Building,  on  the  corner  of  Wall  and  Nassau  Streets,  14  yr.  after  its 
erection,  it  was  noticed  that  wherever  the  concrete  was  in  direct  contact  with  the  steel  no  rusting  had  commenced, 
but  that  wherever  there  was  the  slightest  space  between  the  steel  and  concrete,  rusting  had  started  and  in  some 
places  made  rapid  progress.  This  applied  to  the  steel  columns,  girders,  and  foimdations.  Base  plates  and  shim 
plates  showed  much  nist.  The  columns  rested  on  heavy  plate  girders  which  had  been  painted,  covered  with  tar 
and  embedded  in  concrete.  These  girders  showed  not  the  slightest  sign  of  rust.  Underneath  the  girders  were 
12-in.  I-beams  which  had  been  painted  and  buried  in  concrete  and  were  also  in  perfect  state  of  preservation. 

Under  the  adjoining  buildings  were  some  14-in.  diameter  underpinning  cylinders  or  pipes  which  had  been 
driven  to  hardpan  and  filled  with  concrete.  These  steel  pipes  had  of  course  nothing  on  the  outside  of  them — not 
even  paint — ^but  were  entirely  under  the  water  line,  in  the  sand,  and  were  found  to  be  in  a  perfect  state  of  preeervar 
tion.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  New  York  quicksand  will  preserve  steel  from  rusting  if  it  is  not  disturbed, 
mixed  up  with  chemical  impurities,  or  subject  to  electric  currents.  It  might  be  remarked  here  that  the  concrete 
only  extended  to  within  about  2  ft.  of  the  bottom  of  the  14-in.  underpinning  pipes  or  cylinders  which  had  been 
jacked  down  under  the  buildings,  and  that  the  wiiter  has  never  seen  a  case  yet  where  it  was  possible  to  get  all  the 
sand  out  of  the  pipes.  In  some  cases,  more  or  less  gravel  remained  in  the  pipes.  This  means  that  the  foundation 
of  the  jripes  has  all  the  bearing  on  the  steel  shell,  and  that  if  the  friction  on  the  shell  is  reduced,  the  pipe  will  cut 
into  the  hardpan  or  sand  and  cause  some  settlement.     This  has  happened  a  number  of  times. 

37.  Foundations  Partly  on  Rock. — Sometimes  it  is  necessary  but  never  desirable  to  have 
part  of  the  foundations  on  bed  rock  and  part  on  sand,  clay,  or  mud.  Whenever  this  is  the 
case,  the  building  should  be  so  designed  that  a  settlement  in  the  softer  material  will  not  crack 
walls,  plaster,  paper,  etc.  In  many  cases  the  bulk  of  the  settlement  will  occur  during  construc- 
tion, and  the  balance  can  be  taken  up  by  the  blind  joints  in  the  walls,  etc. 

If  the  building  is  to  be  subject  to  vibration  from  machinery,  etc.,  serious  trouble  will  result,  unless  separate 
foundations  either  entirely  on  or  entirely  ott  the  rock  can  be  seciired  for  the  machinery.  Some  years  ago  a  building 
was  erected  facing  an  elevated  railroad,  with  the  front  of  the  building  on  sand  and  the  rear  on  ledge.  The  owner 
sued  the  elevated  for  damage  to  his  building.  It  is  doubtful  if  he  could  have  recovered  damage  even  if  his  house 
had  been  built  first  instead  of  after  the  railroad,  as  was  the  case. 

38.  Teredo. — Any  structure  with  a  foundation  resting  on  wood  in  salt  water  must  be  pro- 
tected from  the  teredo  and  limnoria.  Both  of  these  borers  have  cut  off  piles  45  ft.  under  water,  in 
Fall  River,  Mass.,  although  the  piles  were  only  160  ft.  from  a  small  sewer.  Two  years  after 
erection,  these  piles  had  been  completely  eaten  through  allowing  the  bridge  pier  to  drop  2  ft. 
over  night.  It  will  be  noted  that  these  animals  started  work  45  ft.  below  the  water  although 
they  are  only  supposed  to  start  between  high  and  low  tide.  At  present,  the  harbors  of  such  cities 
as  New  York  and  Philadelphia  are  too  polluted  with  sewage  to  j)ermit  teredo  or  limnoria  to 
live,  but  some  day  the  sewage  will  be  diverted  and  used  as  fertilizer,  and  then  the  damage  will 
begin.     The  teredo  and  limnoria  are  found  in  many  places  on  Long  Island  Sound  as  well  as  onthA 
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39.  Eccentric  Loading. — When  heavy  walls  have  been  built  on  the  property  lines  it  has 
been  the  custom  to  spread  the  base  on  the  inside  of  the  building  only,  thus  having  a  much 
greater  load  on  the  outside  of  the  base  than  on  the  inside.  The  only  defense  for  such  design 
is  that  it  has  been  much  used.  It  would  be  very  much  better  to  carry  the  foundation  deeper 
and  use  higher  unit  loads,  or  to  use  piles  or  caissons. 

One  disadvantage  of  eccentric  loading  of  this  kind  developed  when  it  was  necessary  to  underpin  with  3-ft. 
diameter  cylinders,  old  walls  having  a  base  of  10  to  12  ft.  in  width.  The  cylinders  were,  of  course,  i^ced 
directly  under  the  wall  or  the  outside  of  the  base,  leaving  7  to  9  tt.  of  the  base  overhanging  the  underpinziing 
cylinders.  Another  disadvantage  is  that  these  eccentric  bases  take  up  an  enormous  amount  of  cellar  room.  It 
would  often  be  cheaper  to  get  deeper  and  better  foundations  even  without  allowing  anything  for  the  rental 
value  of  the  space  saved  or  lost. 

40.  Cantilever  Construction. — Eccentric  or  wide  footings  with  the  walls  carried  on  one  side 
making  the  pressure  so  much  greater  on  the  outside  of  the  footing  than  on  the  inside,  are  ob- 
viously incorrect  in  principle  and  unsafe  on  soft  grounds.  A  much  better  arrangement  is  a 
system  of  cantilevers.  This  simply  means  placing  a  cantilever  from  the  outer  column  base  to 
one  of  the  interior  bases  so  that  the  cantilever  girders  or  beams  will  have  a  bearing  on  the  center 
of  both  bases,  be  they  spread  footings,  cofferdams  filled  with  concrete,  caissons,  or  piles. 

The  cantilever  will  thus  support  the  outer  column  with  a  short  leverage  arm,  usually  not 
over  a  few  feet,  and  as  the  inner  arm  of  the  cantilever  will  be  held  down  by  the  interior  column, 
the  anchor  arm  leverage  is  generally  from  5  to  10  times  the  overhanging  leverage,  so  the  plan 
is  simple  and  safe  as  long  as  the  girders  or  beams  are  protected  from  rust  and  electrolysis. 

On  soft  ground,  exactness  is  required  in  this  desi^Uf  but  in  some  cases  where  the  concrete  caissons  form  a 
continuous  wall  around  the  lot,  and  are  carried  to  bed  rock  or  good  hardpan,  the  cantilever  girders  might  be  oon- 
siderably  cut  down  on  the  assumption  (1)  that  the  concrete  caisson  would  distribute  much  of  the  weight  over  the 
base  many  feet  below  the  column; 'and  (2)  that  the  strength  of  the  concrete  caisson  is  really  so  much  greater  than 
assumed,  that  it  would  safely  carry  the  load  without  overturning  or  crushing. 

When  the  foundation  rests  on  clay  or  sand,  it  is  often  customary  to  use  combined  footiiigs 
(see  Art.  50). 

41.  Bearing  Pressure,  Gross  and  Net. — When  the  foundations  are  comparatively  near  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  the  total  or  gross  pressure  only  need  be  considered ;  but  in  some  cases  of 
very  expensive  foundations,  it  is  customary  to  allow  for  the  surrounding  earth,  or  water,  or 
earth  and  water  pressure  combined,  to  deduct  this  from  the  gross  pressure,  and  call  the  result 
the  net  pressure.  For  instance,  if  the  excavation  has  been  carried  to  a  considerable  depth,  the 
probabilities  are  that  the  material  founded  on  would  not  be  compressed  and  could  not  be  squeezed 
out  without  lifting  the  surrounding  material.  K  the  depth  were  100  ft.  and  the  material  water, 
the  amount  to  be  deducted  would  be  6200  lb.,  or  say,  3  tons  per  sq.  ft.  If  in  earth  and  water, 
the  amounts  to  be  deducted  might  be  50  %  more  than  this. 

Some  consider  deductin^^  for  the  friction  of  the  earth  on  the  side  of  the  pier  but  this  is  too  uncertain  an  item 
to  be  relied  upon,  and  excavation  on  adjoining  property  might  reduce  this  friction  to  almost  nothing.  Friction 
on  the  sides  of  caissons  has  been  accurately  calculated  and  varied  on  one  job  from  30  to  650  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  surface. 

42.  Wooden  Pile  Foundations. — Wooden  piles  have,  up  to  this  date,  been  used  much  more 
than  other  kinds  of  piles,  and  vary  all  the  way  from  a  3-ft.  block  to  a  90-f t.  pole.  In  some  cases, 
a  hole  is  dug  2  or  3  ft.  deep  and  a  pile  is  placed  in  the  hole  with  its  big  end  down.  But  it  seems 
foolish,  in  such  a  case,  not  to  enlarge  the  hole  so  that  a  mud  sill  can  be  put  under  the  pile,  which 
is,  in  this  case,  really  a  post.  Failure  to  use  such  mud  sills  has  resulted  in  a  bad  collapse  in 
many  places. 

Probably  the  shortest  driven  piles,  for  an  important  building,  were  those  under  the  Campanile  in  Italy.  Theee 
were  only  about  3  ft.  long  and  were  used  to  compress  the  soil.  As  subsequently  proved,  longer  piles  there  would 
have  broken  through  into  the  water-bearing  soil  and  caused  much  damage. 

42a.  Frictional  Resistance. — Wooden  piles  generally  depend  on  the  frictional 
resistance  of  the  ground  since  a  pile  would  not  have  very  much  strength  as  a  long  column,  even 
if  resting  on  rock.  Piles  are  simply  long  straight  trees  driven,  of  course,  with  the  small  end 
down  and  the  small  end  is  often  not  more  than  4  or  5  in.  in  diameter. 
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The  frictionfil  resistance  of  a  pile  varies  very  greatly  according  to  the  material  drivea 
through  and  the  quality  of  the  timber  itself.  The  only  safe  proceeding  io  a  strange  locality 
ia  to  drive  a  few  piles  and  put  a  test  load  on  them. 

If  water  is  withdrawn  from  piles,  the  frictional  resistance  is  apt  to  be  destroyed. 

iSb.  Safe  Load. — The  Building  Laws  of  most  cities  specify  that  the  maximum 
load  allowed  on  a  wooden  pile  shall  be  20  tons  (New  York  City  and  others)  while  a  few  allow 
25  tons  or  even  a  Httle  more. 

All  books  on  pile  driving  give  a  drop  hammer  test  for  ascertaining  the  safe  load  to  allow  on 
piles,  and  the  favorite  formulas  are  those  of  Wellington,  former  Editor4n-Chief  of  the  En^. 
Newi.     They  are: 

For  a  pile  driven  with  a  drop  hammer,  P  =  —r-; 

For  a  pile  driven  with  a  steam  hammer,  P  —     ,  -  . 
in  which  Pis  the  safe  load  in  pounds.  If  the  weight  of  hammer  in  pounds,  A  the  fall  of  hammer  in 
feet,  and  «  the  penetration  or  sinking  in  inches  under  the  last  blow,  on  sound  wood. 
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foak)  hftd  becti  deatroyed  by  the  drivia, 
ny  hul  no  beariag  vdue  left. 

concreto  would  probably  be  better.     When  uisd  in  aort  (round,  the  pile  ihaiild  be  driven  until  <he  frictional  re- 
■iatonce  ia  eufficient  to  hold,  say  20  tons,  or  until  s  border  strata  bu  been  reached.     The  depth  of  the  harder  atraU 

If  the  boringa  indicate  a  great  depth  of  ailt  or  other  salt  material,  theu  a  duatsr  of  four  or  more  pilea  ahould  be 
driven,  capped,  aljowed  to  stand  (or  a  week  or  so,  and  then  teated.  For  inalanee.  at  Perth  Atnboy,  SO-ft.  pilea 
were  driven  (the  ateam  hammer  rollowed  the  pile  30  ft.  undet  water)  in  6  min..  without  reaehini  any  harder  ma- 
terial.    Then  a  leat  ioad  of  160  tons  waa  pUced  on  lour  of  these  piles  MO  tons  on  each)  which  bad  been  properly 

put  down  for  each  pile,  to  that  the  length  to  be  driven  will  be  known  before  starting. 

43c.  Spacing  of  Piles. — The  best  spacing  for  wooden  pilee  under  buildings  is 
3  ft.,  center  to  center.     This  does  not  apply  to  bents  for  railroad  trestles  where  the  apa£iivt,vb 
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usually  greater.     To  put  piles  much  closer  than  this  is  to  destroy  the  frictional  resistance  and 
sometimes  to  disturb  the  ground  to  such  an  extent  that  piles,  previously  driven,  are  forced  up. 

Close  epacing  was  adopted  under  the  Park  Row  Building.  New  York,  with  the  result  that  it  was  found  im- 
possible, with  the  hammer,  etc.,  used,  to  drive  the  piles  as  far  as  expected  and  10  or  15  ft.  or  more  were  out  off 
the  top  of  many  of  the  piles,  which  were  none  too  Icmg  to  start  with.  And,  in  addition,  some  grouxw  of  piles  were 
noticeably  out  of  plumb. 

In  another  case,  the  owner  and  contractor  were  so  sure  that  the  piles  \mder  their  building  were  driren  to  hard- 
pan  that  they  were  quite  confident  of  the  safety  of  their  building,  but  the  first  caissons  on  the  adjoining  lot  dis- 
closed the  fact  that  the  piles  were  not  only  not  plumb,  but  were  also  not  within  15  ft.  of  the  hardpan.  The  owner 
of  the  old  building  paid  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  have  his  structiire  underpinned  safely. 

42(2.  Cutting  Off  Piles. — Wood,  when  wholly  under  water,  has  remained  per 
fectly  sound  for  centuries,  but  if  wet  and  dry  alternately,  will  soon  be  destroyed.  Consequently 
piles  should  be  cut  off  so  that  they  will  always  be  under  water.  If  wood  caps  are  used,  the  caps 
also  should  be  permanently  under  water. 

The  difficulty  is  to  ascertain  the  lowest  probable  elevation  of  water.  For  instance,  in  New  York  City  in  many 
places  the  ground  water  stands  from  6  to  9  ft.  above  high  tide.  New  excavations  are  apt  to  lower  and  have  lowered 
this  level,  at  least  temporarily,  even  below  the  high  tide  level.  (Since  the  above  was  written,  the  ground  water 
level  has  been  found  to  be  2  ft.  below  the  high  tide  level.)  In  one  case,  the  piles  were  driven  in  the  bed  of  an 
did  creek,  still  running  under  ground,  and  a  tunnel  ]>ermanently  lowered  the  water  level  34  ft.  A  gr«it  many 
similar  oases  could  be  cited. 

42e.  Capping  Piles. — In  early  days,  the  ordinary  cap  for  a  pile  was  of  wood  or 
stone.  Now,  however,  wherever  concrete  can  be  readily  made,  it  is  by  far  the  best  material  for 
capping  wood  or  concrete  piles.  It  is  stronger,  does  not  rust  out,  and  if  necessary,  can  be 
strengthened  by  reinforcing  with  steel.     It  is  also  a  protection  against  the  teredo  and  iimnoria. 

42/.  Kind  of  Wood  for  Piles. — The  kind  of  wood  used  for  piles  will  generally  be 
determined  by  what  is  most  easily  obtained  and  by  the  cost.  Pine,  hemlock,  spruce,  and  many 
soft  woods  make  admirable  piles.  Cedar,  hickory,  oak,  etc.,  are,  of  course,  much  tougher  and 
more  durable,  and  therefore  desirable  when  they  can  be  obtained  of  proper  lengths  and  at 
reasonable  cost. 

42^.  Size  of  Piles. — The  size  of  piles  depends  entirely  on  the  character  of  the 
structure,  material  at  hand,  etc.  The  most  common  requirement  for  building  purposes  is  given 
by  the  New  York  Building  Laws,  which  specify  that  the  diameter  at  the  point  shall  be  not  less 
than  6  in.  and  at  the  butt  10  in.  for  piles  not  over  25  ft.  long,  and  12-in.  diameter  at  the  butt 
for  piles  over  this  length. 

42^  Water  Jet — In  some  soils,  like  New  York  quicksand,  it  is  a  great  advan- 
tage to  water  jet  the  site  of  each  pile  and  even  to  work  a  jet  pipe  (ordinary  gas  pipe  through  which 
water  is  forced  under  pressure)  up  and  down  as  the  pile  is  being  driven.  In  such  a  soil,  the 
driving  is  greatly  facilitated,  and  the  disturbance  to  the  adjoining  soil  much  reduced.  While 
the  pile  is  thus  easily  forced  down,  the  material  flows  back  and  binds  or  sticks  to  the  wood, 
increasing  the  frictional  resistance  enormously.  In  solids  where,  on  the  contrary,  the  water 
jet  would  merely  make  a  hole  which  would  not  fill  itself  up  again,  the  jetting  would  not  be 
desirable. 

42i.  Advantages  of  Wood  Piles. — Wood  for  permanent  piles  should  be  used  only 
where  it  will  always  be  under  water,  in  which  condition  it  will  practically  last  forever,  and  if 
properly  designed  and  driven,will  afford  an  absolutely  safe  foundation.  But  as  wooden  piles 
should  and  do  depend  mainly  on  the  frictional  resistance  of  the  ground,  any  withdrawal  of  the 
ground  water  will  not  only  cause  the  wood  to  rot,  but  would  also  remove  the  greater  part  of  its 
sustaining  capacity. 

One  very  important  advantage  wood  has  over  steel  or  concrete  for  piles  is  "safety  in  num- 
bers"— that  is,  as  a  wooden  pile  is  supposed  to  carry  only  about  20  tons,  which  is  the  proper 
working  limit,  a  number  of  piles  are  used  for  each  support,  so  if  one  pile  of  the  group  is  out  of 
plumb,  or  broken,  or  bushed,  the  foundation  will  still  be  safe;  whereas,  if  only  two  or  three 
piles  of  the  stronger  materials  are  used,  a  defect  in  one  or  two  of  them  would  jeopardize  the 
safety  of  the  structure. 
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Wooden  piles,  at  present  at  least,  in  most  places,  are  cheaper  than  concrete  or  steel  piles, 
although  concrete  is  usually  cheaper  than  the  same  volume  of  wood. 

48.  Concrete-pile  Foundations. — Concrete  piles  may  be  divided  roughly  into  two  classes — 
''pre-casf  and  ''made  in  place" — and  they  may  be  reinforced  or  not,  though  pre-cast  piles 
always  should  be  and  probably  always  are. 

The  advantages  of  concrete  piles  are  their  groat  strength  and  durability.  They  are 
practically  free  from  danger  of  deterioration  if  wholly  in  the  ground  and  cannot  be  attacked 
by  the  teredo  or  other  borers. 

If  used  in  harbors  and  extended  above  the  low  water  lines,  the  chief  trouble  is  weathering 
from  frost,  chemical  action,  etc.  The  trouble  from  chemical  reaction  increases  as  the  climate 
becomes  warmer — that  is,  in  tropical  climates.  Freezing  is  much  more  apt  to  destroy  piles  which 
have  less  cement  than  one  part  cement  to  two  parts  of  sand,  which  proportion  is  required  to 
ensure  the  voids  of  the  sand  being  filled  with  cement. 

One  diBadvantage  of  these  piles  is  the  practice  of  allowing  very  much  greater  loads  on  concrete  than  on  wood, 
thereby  reducing  the  number  of  piles  used.  For  instance,  a  good  structural  steel  designer  knows  that  two  rivets  do 
not  make  an  ideal  joint  for  there  alwasrs  ought  to  be  at  least  two  bolts  to  hold  the  shapes  together,  while  a  rivet  is 
being  driven  in  the  third  hole.  Similarly,  the  writer  does  not  consider  that  two  piles  will  ever  be  a  good  design  for 
column  footing,  for  in  this  case,  if  one  pile  is  out  of  plumb  (and  it  is  hard  matter  indeed  to  drive  piles  plumb  or  to 
detect  a  deflection),  then  a  very  unsafe  condition  may  exist  without  being  even  siispected;  whereas,  with  a  large 
number  of  piles  in  the  unit,  if  a  few  were  out  of  pfumb  and  in  different  directions,  they  would  simply  act  as  batter 
pUes  and  strengthen  the  foundation  unless,  as  unfortunately  sometimes  occurs,  they  all  assume  the  same  batter  in 
the  same  direction. 

Another  disadvantage  of  concrete  and  steel  piles  is  that  the  smooth  surfaces  do  not  afford  the  same  friotional 
resistances  as  wood,  and  more  reliance  is  placed  on  their  value  as  long  or  short  columns,  so  they  would  have  to  be 
f ^ly  long  to  obtain  enough  frictional  resistance  to  develop  the  full  strength  of  the  reinforced  concrete. 

To  act  as  columns,  piles  should  have  a  fair  bearing  on  the  bottom,  and  as  they  are  usually  made  flat  instead  of 
pointed,  this  means  that  if  a  pile  is  driven  to  hardpan  or  gravel  and  boulders,  etc.,  it  would  very  likely  strike  a  boul- 
der on  one  side.  This  might  result  in  breaking  off  one  or  more  corners  of  the  pile,  or  in  deflecting  the  pile  itself,  in 
which  case,  it  might  even  break  the  pile,  as  has  frequently  happened  with  wooden  piles.  With  only  two  or  three 
piles  under  a  column  and  one  or  two  of  them  battered  or  resting  partly  on  a  boulder,  the  frictional  resistance  might 
be  sufficient  to  hold  the  building  until  some  adjoining  excavation  withdrew  the  water,  thereby  removing  the  adhe- 
sion of  the  soil  to  the  pile  with  a  resulting  settlement  of  the  building.  These  are  not  imat,inary  conditions  but  those 
that  have  been  known  to  occur  over  and  over  again  with  wooden  piles. 

It  might  be  noted  here  that  boulders  in  New  York  hardpan  are  sometimes  as  much  as  7  ft.  thick  so  they  could 
not  be  displaced  by  the  driving  of  the  pile  or  pipe. 

43a.  Pre-cast  Piles. — Pre-cast  piles  are  reinforced  with  steel  rods  and  are  of  rich 
concrete  and  are  then  driven  like  wooden  piles.  The  New  York  Building  Laws  stipulate  that 
''the  pile  shall  be  not  less  than  8  in.  at  the  bottom  and  not  average  less  than  12  in.  in  thickness; 
shall  not  contain  more  than  4  %  of  steel  reinforcement;  that  the  length  shaU  not  exceed  20 
times  the  average  thickness,  if  driven  to  rock,  nor  40  times  if  not  driven  to  rock." 

"When  driven  to  rock,  the  allowable  load  shall  not  exceed  500  lb.  per  sq.  in.  of  concrete  per 
average  cross  section,  and  6000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  on  the  steel  longitudinal  reinforcement.  When  not 
driven  to  rock,  the  carrying  capacity  is  to  be  determined  by  test." 

The  New  York  Building  Laws  also  require  that  if  a  pile  is  to  be  driven  to  rock,  it  shall  have  an  iron  shoe.  If 
the  iron  shoe  has  a  flat  bottom  8  in.  wide,  then  the  probabilities  are  that  only  one  point  would  bear  on  the  rock,  aa 
bed  rock  cannot  be  assumed  to  be  level.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  a  pointed  shoe,  there  would  be  danger  of  the 
shoe  hitting  a  rock  or  boulder  and  deflecting  the  pile. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  a  pre-cast  concrete  pile  is  that  it  can  be  made  of  uniformly  varied  cross  section  aa 
required,  while  a  wooden  pile  cannot  often  be  found  so. 

In  the  navy  supply  warehouse  in  Brooklyn,  which  consists  of  vast  reinforced  concrete  buildings  resting  on  fine 
concrete  piles,  no  borings  were  made  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  subsoil  before  driving  the  piles,  with  the  result 
that  the  buildings  settled  some  15  in.,  requiring  the  underpinning  of  the  new  reinforced  concrete  biulding. 

436.  Piles  Built  in  Place — Raymond  Pile. — The  Raymond  pile  is  formed  by 
driving  a  steel  shell  into  the  ground  on  a  mandrel  that  can  be  collapsed  and  withdrawn. 
Then  the  hole  is  filled  with  concrete — ^reinforced,  or  not,  as  desired.  The  permanent  steel 
shell  used  outside  of  the  mandrel  has  the  great  advantage  of  preventing  any  sand  from  flowing 
in  as  the  mandrel  is  withdrawn. 
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The  Simplex  Pile, — The  Simplex  pile  is  made  by  driving  down  a  closed  steel  pipe  and  with- 
drawing it  while  concrete  is  forced  out  at  the  bottom. 

Pedestal  PUee. — Pedestal  piles  are  supposed  to  have  a  spread  footing  obtained  by  driving 
the  concrete  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  at  the  same  time  compressing  the  surrounding  soiL 

Chenoweth  Pile. — A  Chenoweth  pile  is  made  by  spreading  mortar  over  a  wire  mesh  and  then 
rolling  the  wet  mass  into  the  shape  of  a  pile  which,  after  setting,  is  placed  in  an  ordinary  pile 
driver. 

Breuchaud  Pile. — The  Breuchaud  pile  consists  of  driving  an  open  steel  pipe  into  the 
ground,  washing  out  the  sand  or  blowing  it  out  by  air  pressure,  and  then  filling  the  pipe  with 
concrete.  If  the  steel  is  always  under  water,  it  ^dll  never  rust  out  and  the  pipe  can  be  filled 
w^th  good  concrete  almost  to  the  bottom. 

Compresol  Pile. — A  compresol  pile  is  formed  by  making  a  hole  in  the  ground  with  a  pear 
shaped  weight  operated  by  a  pile  driver,  and  tamping  concrete  in  the  hole. 

41.  Sand-pile  Fotmdations. — Sand  piles  are  hardly  to  be  recommended,  as  a  more  reliable 
foundation  can  nearly  always  be  obtained.  They  simply  consist  of  making  holes  in  the  ground 
by  means  of  a  wooden  pile  or  some  other  method,  and  then  ramming  sand  into  the  hole. 
The  French  probably  originated  this  method  and  found  it  desirable  before  the  days  of  good 
cheap  Portland  cement  concrete. 

46.  Excavating. — When  making  excavations  for  foundations  above  the  water  line,  the 
amount  of  bracing  required  will  depend  entirely  on  the  judgment  of  the  man  in  charge.  The 
older  or  more  experienced  men  are  apt  to  use  the  heavier  bracing. 

In  a  rush  job  in  Brooklyn,  once  the  writer  saw  a  contractor  dig  holes  5  or  6  ft.  square,  some  12  to  15  ft.  deep, 
almost  plumb  sides,  without  any  timbering  or  shoring  of  any  kind;  but  while  it  was  in  good  stiff  ground  (day,  sand, 
and  boulders)  it  was  taking  a  big  risk  for  the  slightest  slide  would  have  killed  the  men  in  the  bottom  of  the  shaft. 

In  a  few  cases,  it  might  pay  to  excavate  to  depths  of,  say  5  or  0  ft.,  by  sloping  the  sides  and  then  back  filling 
instead  of  timbering.     As  a  rule,  however,  if  the  ground  is  at  all  soft,  it  will  pay  to  timber  the  sides. 

46a.  Wooden  Sheet-piling. — The  old  method  was  to  set  1  or  2-in.  planks,  and 
as  the  men  excavated,  to  drive  these  planks  into  the  ground,  holding  them  in  place  with  rec- 
tangular bracing.  These  planks  were  usually  6  to  8  ft.  long,  and  when  they  had  been  driven, 
a  fresh  set  was  started  inside  (about  6  or  8  in.,  according  to  the  size  of  the  bracing  timbers)  and 
so  on  down,  the  hole  not  only  getting  smaller  and  smaller  as  each  tier  of  plank  was  driven, 
but  also  very  often  being  forced  out  of  line.  This  was  generally  a  haphazard  method  and  often 
it  was  not  known  how  far  the  excavation  was  to  be  carried  when  it  started. 

Nowadays,  the  best  practice  is  to  ascertain,  by  borings,  etc.,  just  how  far  the  sheeting  is  to 
be  driven  and  then  driving  it  in  one  length,  properly  braced.  The  thickness  of  this  sheeting  will 
depend  entirely  on  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  the  depth  required.  For  holes  up  to  10  ft., 
from  2  to  3-in.  plank  will  usually  be  sufficient;  with  from  6  to  8-in.  plank,  up  to  about  20  ft. 

In  the  Harlem  River  tunnel,  three  12  X  12-in.  timbers  were  bolted  together  with  a  tongue  on  one  of  the  outside 
timbers  made  of  a  3  X  4-in.  timber  and  a  corresponding  groove  on  the  other  outside  12  X  12  made  of  two  3  X  4-in. 
timbers;  each  pile  being  12  X  36  in.  by  about  40  ft.  long*  On  account  of  the  bolting,  the  pile  driver  was  able  to 
force  3  ft.  of  horizontal  sheet  piling  down  at  a  time.  These  were  driven  about  40  ft.  under  the  water  and.  after 
the  roof  of  the  tunnel  had  been  sunk  on  two  lines  of  this  sheeting,  compressed  air  was  used  to  enable  the  excavation 
to  be  completed.  This  piling  is  known  as  the  Wakefield  sheet-piling  and  is  nothing  more  than  a  built-up  tongue 
and  groove  sheeting.  The  original  Wakefield  sheeting  consisted  of  bolting  three  planks  together  in  such  a  way  that 
the  center  plank  formed  a  tongue  at  one  side  and  the  other  two  a  groove. 

In  some  cases,  12  X  12-in.  sheeting  driven  for  a  30-ft.  excavation,  and  heavily  braced  every  8  ft.  horisontally 
and  from  3  ft.  (at  the  bottom)  to  5  ft.  (at  the  top)  vertically,  have  been  badly  distorted,  sometimes  being  shoved  in 
2  or  3  ft.,  the  bracing  timbers  cutting  into  each  other. 

Generally,  where  the  worst  damage  occurs,  the  excavated  material  is  more  or  less  plastic  and  is  dumped  right 
outaide  of  the  cofferdam.  Every  bucket  of  soft  material  dumped  seems  to  act  like  a  hydraulic  ram  with  accumula- 
tive action,  until  no  amount  of  bracing  will  stand  the  strain.  It  always  pays  to  have  a  reasonable  excess  strength 
in  the  sheeting  and  bracing,  and  to  avoid  dumping  too  much  of  the  excavated  material  outside  of  the  cofferdam. 

46&.  Steel  Sheet-piling. — In  recent  years,  many  different  kinds  of  interlocking 
steel  sheet-piling  have  been  used  successfully.     This  kind  of  sheeting  was  first  tried  out  in 
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Chicago  by  Fricstedt,  Jackson,  and  others.     It  works  to  its  best  advantage  in  soft  material, 
clay,  sand,  etc.,  where  it  can  be  assisted  by  the  water  jet,  if  necessary. 

Steel  sheeting  is  not  adapted  to  hard  ground  containing  boulders,  etc.,  unless  the  excava- 
tion can  precede  the  driving.  In  Brooklyn,  some  very  heavy  steel  sheeting  was  driven  for  a 
dry  dock  and  after  a  failure,  was  abandoned  and  the  work  completed  by  pneumatic  caissons. 
The  steel  sheet-piling,  when  removed  by  the  caisson  work,  was  found  to  have  been  twisted  and 
rolled  up  until  it  would  have  been  hard  to  guess  as  to  the  original  shape. 

Sometiines,  sheet-piling  is  driven  in  double  lines  as  much  as  25  ft.  apart,  and  the  space  between  fiUed  with  sand, 
olay,  etc.,  to  make  a  water-tight  cofiFerdam.  In  this  case,  the  piling  is  driven  in  a  series  of  half  circles  tied  together, 
giving  a  strength  that  could  never  be  obtained  by  parallel  lines.  This  plan  was  adopted  by  General  Black  for  rais- 
ing the  Maine;  then  used  by  his  son  for  the  dam  in  the  Hudson  River  near  Troy.  It  was  also  used  for  the  big  docks 
in  New  York  City  at  46th  St.  and  Harlem  River.     These  cases  have  been  illustrated  in  the  Eng.  New; 

46c.  Poling  Board  Method. — In  Chicago  many  shafts  have  been  sunk  by  the 
vertical  poling  board  method — that  is,  inserting  the  lining,  timber  or  steel,  as  the  shaft  is 
excavated.  This  is  like  constructing  a  tunnel  vertically,  and  has  been  carried  as  deep  as  100 
ft. 

46(2.  Cofferdams. — Cofferdams  are  generally  constructed  by  driving  steel  or 
wooden  sheeting  in  advance  of  the  excavation,  or  simultaneously  with  it,  and  inserting  sufficient 
bracing  to  keep  the  sheeting  in  place.  The  amount  of  this  bracing  is  often  seriously  under-es- 
timated, with  the  result  that  the  sides  are  bulged  in  from  2  to  5  ft.,  and  much  trouble  follows. 
Open  cofferdams  are  rarely  used  where  the  water  is  over  30  ft.  deep,  as  pneumatic  caissons 
would  generally  be  more  economical. 

A  common  construction  is  to  have  double  walls  and  pack  mixtures  of  clay,  gravel,  etc., 
between  the  walls.  But  when  a  leak  starts  under  these  walls  it  is  very  hard  to  stop.  Where 
the  current  is  not  too  strong,  much  earth  has  been  dumped  outside  of  the  cofferdams  in  an 
endeavor  to  stop  the  flow  of  water. 

Open  cofferdams  were  tried  in  19  ft.  of  water  where  there  was  practically  no  earth  or  mud  on  top  of  the  rook, 
but  were  abandoned  for  pneumatic  caissons  which  proved  to  be  cheaper  and  quicker.  In  other  places  where  the 
cofferdams  could  not  be  made  water-tight,  5  ft.  of  concrete  was  dumped  under  water,  and  after  the  concrete  had  set 
for  a  couple  of  weeks,  the  cofferdams  were  pumped  out,  and  the  rest  of  the  work  was  done  in  the  dry.  Unfortu- 
nately, in  many  cases  such  concrete  seems  to  set  hard  except  around  the  edges,  where  it  is  really  needed,  and  the 
cofferdams  still  leak. 

466.  Pneumatic  Caissons. — Caisson  comes  from  the  French  word  '^caisse," 
a  box,  and  in  foundation  work  a  pneumatic  caisson  has  four  sides  (or  it  may  be  circular)  and  a 
roof,  but  no  bottom.  The  roof  has  one  or  more  holes  for  shafts,  usually  about  3  ft.  in  diameter, 
for  the  passage  of  men  or  material  from  the  outer  air  into  the  working  chamber.  An  air  lock 
prevents  the  air  pressure  in  the  working  chamber  from  being  seriously  reduced  while  men  or 
material  are  passing  in  or  out. 

The  air  pressure  in  the  working  chamber  is  kept  just  high  enough  to  balance  the  water 
pressure.  If  the  air  pressure  is  too  high,  it  blows  out  and  allows  the  water,  sand,  etc.,  to  rush  in, 
while  if  the  air  pressure  is  too  low,  the  water  rushes  in,  drowns  the  men,  and  probably  fills  the 
working  chamber  with  mud,  etc.  A  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  about  62.5  lb.,  giving  a  pressure 
on  its  base  of  0.434  lb.  per  sq.in.  If  the  water  is  10  ft.  deep,  the  air  pressure  required  will  be 
4.34  lb.  per  sq.  in.  If  100  ft.  deep,  it  will  be  43.3  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  which  is  nearly  the  limit  of 
human  endurance. 

For  the  Municipal  Building  of  New  York  City,  the  maximum  pressure  actually  worked  in  was  49  to  50  lb.,  at 
a  depth  of  112  ft.  French  experiments  have  raised  the  pressure  in  a  specially  constructed  glass  cage  to  75  lb.  per 
sq.  in.,  keeping  the  men  who  did  no  work,  imder  close  personal  observation. 

The  first  very  large  caissons  built  in  this  country  were  of  massive  wooden  construction  having  wooden  decks 
10  ft.  thick.  Subsequent  designers  even  used  oak  decks  (roofs  of  caisson)  10  or  12  ft.  or  more  in  thickness.  Later 
wooden  caissons  have  been  built  with  decks  3  ft.  thick  and  finally  only  1  ft.  Complete  designs  for  the  wooden 
caisson  used  for  the  extension  of  the  Manhattan  Life  Building  were  given  in  the  Trans.  Can.  Soc.  C.  £.  vol.  XXIII, 
1009,  pp.  320-341. 

The  first  high  building  to  be  founded  on  pneumatic  caissons  was  the  Manhattan  Life  Building,  New  York  City, 
1893.     The  caissons  were  built  of  steel  plates  and  shapes  of  a  massive  construction  about  9  ft.  high  Cpubliahfi^vs^ 
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tlw  Sna.  Rk.).     The  dsok  wu  T  ft.  hiali  and  urried  tbe  brisk  pisn  wbioh  mra  built  ■ronod  tha  vorkins  ihmftj  u 
the  cuswD  lunk.     It  wu  taand,  however,  that  Uis  friction  of  the  euth  on  th*  aidei  ol  this  brick  muanrr  ww  to 

and  to  All  tha  iiMca  with  coDcieta. 

Steel  MJaAon*,  routid  and  raotanffular,  have  been  mueh  used,  one  of  the  prinoipal  btiildinfi  beiof  the  Mutoal 
Life.deK:ribedinthe£iv.ArtiM.pp.S31-2ZT.  March  28.  IMl.  The  (Teat  cost  of  the  )tae1  work  baa  navlr  elimi- 
Dated  ateal  cnisaoni,  aendlni  deucoan  Bnt  back  to  the  wood,  then  to  reloforoed  eonerete,  and  sometimea  bwik  to 
wood  acain. 

As  concrete  coat  lesi  than  wood,  many  caiaaoos  have  been  built  without  anjr  wood  io  the  permanent  eoBatmo- 
tion,  using  steel  rods  for  reiaforciD(.  At  firtt  it  was  thoucht  that  the  ccncrete  would  not  bald  air,  but  on  the  con- 
trary it  baa  been  I 


holdai 


trthan 


Gra.  A  fits  in  a  wooden  caiseon,  many  feet 
under  water,  waa  always  ona  of  the  hardeat 
thingB  to  eitmcuiah,  the  compressed  air  aim- 
ply  feedinc  it.  Evan  flooding  the  worUni 
chamber    with    water  aometiniea   failed    to 

be  built  from  tha  cuttios  edce  to  the  top  (op 
to  3G  ft.  in  heistat  so  far)  before  ^dUdi  eom- 

the  work  has  to  be  done  by  >uECesHV«  ■'  build 
ups"  where  the  Brat  section  is  built,  piciroo 
or  other  weiihti  added  for  siskins,  then  the 
■inkinc  stopped  while  the  pic  iron  ia  nmovad, 
aaeooiid  section  ofoonorete  added  to  the  firat. 


and  quicker  job  cduld  be  obtained  by  having 
a  light  cofferdam  of  aay  2-in.  planks  fron  tha 
uisson    up,  so  that  tha  penetration  of  the 


The  coflerdam  n 


s  have  amounted  tn  from  I 


Detiffns. — The  dcaign  u(  a  pneumatic  csiasc 
good  judgment,  for  while  theoretically,  wheD  e 
working  chamber  is  high  enough  to  balance  the  v 
to  think  that  there  is  practically  no  pressure  o 


1 13  almost  entirely  a  matter  of  experience  and 
caisson  is  being  sunk,  the  air  pressure  in  the 
iter  pressure  on  the  outside — which  leads  some 
the  chamber  walls — it  ia  known  that  the  air 


n  is  truly  vertical,  which  it  almost 
stress  might  be  obtained;  butitis 


pressure  is  frequently  lowered  to  normal,  purposely  or  accidentally,  in  which  event  the  water 
preaaure  from  the  full  head  would  tend  to  collapse  the  caisson  before  the  water  flows  into  the 
workii^  chamber. 

This  is  a  condition  that  is  sure  to  occur,  and  if  the  ci 
never  is,  and  in  uniform  material,  such  as  sand,  the  m 
known  from  experience  that  it  is  very  far  from  being  the  n; 
for  boulders,  hard  masses  of  clay,  etc.,  to  be  encountered  on  one  aide  of  the  camun  or  the  other 
with  the  result  that  the  caisson  is  thrown  out  of  plumb,  the  effect  being  like  the  "bogging  of  a 
ship. "  la  one  case  at  least  this  waa  sufficient  to  break  the  walls  of  the  working  chamber  away 
from  the  deck  when  the  cutting  edge  was  still  20  ft.  above  hardpan.  It  was  then  found  nece»- 
Htry  to  continue  the  excavation  like  a  vertical  shaft,  putting  in  timber  lining  all  the  way  dowa 
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and  leaving  the  cutting  edge  where  it  was.  The  steel  caiseons  of  the  Commercial  Cable  Build- 
ing, 1896-7,  had  ^-in.  steel  side  platm  with  heavy  angl&Jron  supports  every  3^  ft.  in  the  walla 
of  the  working  chambers.    These  plates  buckled  inward  about  2  to  3  in. 


ing  edia.    For  uiHou  up  to  10  ft.  in  width,  tticH  itruts  sbould  bs  ths  vqiuTBltat  of  > 

D,  HiiucB  OT  round  iteel  tic  rod.     Id  wids  uiuoiu.  thus  itrut*  hsTe  bMD  raulB  to  act  ■ 

crA  that  Every  Btrut  put  in  ths  worldiia  ohAmbur  srMtly  addi  to  the  eoat  of  the  eioavBti 

iDdlinc  of  the  bucket,  makinc 

more  to  put  it  into  the  bucket. 

Cutting  Edgea.^MoTfi  money  has 
been  wasted  on  elaborate  cuttmg 
edges  than  on  any  other  part  of  the 
caisson.  Theoretically,  the  cutt  ng 
edge  should  be  a  knife  edge,  penetrat 
ing  the  material  easily  and  pernutting 
the  pick  and  shovel  to  get  directly  up 
to  the  outside  of  the  cutting  edge 
This  effort  has  resulted  in  many 
cutting  edges  being  designed  of  steel 
plat«a  (vertical)  stiffened  by  angles 
etc.  The  only  place  that  Buch  a 
cutting  edge  will  work  is  in  soft  ground 
where  it  is  hardly  needed,  and  when 
it  is  really  needed,  that  is,  in  hard 
ground  where  the  pick  or  crowbar  is 
used,  it  will  not  answer  because  the 
weight  of  the  caisson  above  is  sure  to 
buckle  it  so  badly  that  it  will  have  to 
be  removed. 

These  plate  and  angle  cuttmg  _ 

edges  are  not  only  useless  but  also 
very  expensive,  and  it  Ib  better  to  use  a  6  or  8-in.  channel 
up.     This  works  well  for  either  wood  or  concrete 


a  laid  flat  with  the  flangea  turned 


A  a-in,  angiB  i 
tal  Ibi  bejni  firmly 


letBih, 


id  the  ( 


the  cutting  ediei  should  be  Bt 
pe^^ikliy  whBD  of  wood  or  atee 


>a  perfectly  latiafactory  though  the  steel  wglt  or  shuini 
ufly  braced  to  avoid  danger  of  the  caiiaon  being  twiitad  « 
-have  their  gurfacea  bully  warped,  which  mak«  the  unldn 


Sled  Caissons.— For  rectangular  steel  caissons,  ?6-in.  aide  plates  should  be  used  with 
stiffener  brackets  made  up  of  4  angles  3  X  3^S  X  H  '"-j  *1>6  vertical  pair-being  riveted  to  the 
aide  plates  and  the  other  inclined  pair  resting  on  a  6  X  6  X  ?i-in.  shelf  angle  which  is  riveted 
to  the  aide  plates  all  around,  the  horisontal  flange  of  the  6  X  6  X  ^-in.  angle  being  12  in, 
above  the  cutting  edge,  the  vertical  teg  of  this  angle  being  below  the  horizontal  leg.  The  top 
of  the  inclined  angles  of  the  brackets  are  riveted  to  the  deck  about  2  ft.  or  more  from  the  side 
walls.  These  brackets  should  he  spaced  about  4  to  5  ft.  centers  depending  on  the  depth  to  be 
sunk,  material,  etc. 

For  the  circular  steel  caisson,  the  ahell  should  be  from  }ito%\n.  thick,  unless  the  depth 
u  very  great  and  in  bad  soil.     These  caissons  should  also  have  a  bottom  shelC  q.'d.'^il  ^twn^Y^  "/.> 
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;^a»w  0/  Ihe  Ciiason.  No  bi*rke(a  are 
_aw.b«it»3WX3Ji  X?g-in.  ringanKle 
!^  lie  bottom  shelf  angle  and  the  <liM?k. 

.^'^  bottom  of  the  side  plate  all  around. 
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yO*feof  *'^'^''*'  tongued-and-grooved 
^,9(0  for  the  Manhattan  Life  BuiklinK 
(j„soM— that  IB,  of  over  15  ft.  In  width 
„)ddiraUof  12  X  12-in,  timbore,  laid 
Vof  hehoriiontai  12  X  12-in.  tiinbrrs, 
.^  -ertioaily  to  reduce  the  frictional 
jc  eriw'  *<™^  1*  ^''-  above  thp  cutting 
^  pofi<  dwjrcasce,  until  near  the  top, 
^  Ihe  mling  jHecea  for  the  cofferdam 
juH  il»  be  placed  vertically,  with  the 
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■  awterial  is  used.  Bi^innera  Kcnerally 
■mI  so  that  the  bottoni  horlEontal  area 
in  the  aide  walla  will  bo  n-dueod.  Ex- 
„ niaterial  roUinR  in  again»t  Ihe  eaissun, 
loM extra  pig  iron  to  breiik  the  friction. 
,lged  through  hard  clay,  Iho  oppu^li' 
Ion,  and  the  caisimii  wab1>le(l  so  much 
M-eentlio  cylinder  and  the  rlay  was  back 
pioMM  of  sinking  wim  resumed. 


•nd  th 


igootal  diatanoo  n 
to  the  working  il: 
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m  bukliag  in  >ad  (2)  ths  rristioD  on  the  lidsa  of  the  ouwona  from  openina  onclu  in  the  cod' 
l.,.ull  b*  kbout  M  or  K  in.  square  and  4  in.  csotar  to  center  for  m  diiUacs  of  10  or  12  ft.  ibave 

til!  I L'  in.  center  to  cantsr  mbove  that  heisht.     Binulu'  rodi  should  run  from  the  cutting  edit,  on 

iirkiiitf  shambcr  vail,  up  to  the  dMk  and  extend  several  (»t  above  the  deck  into  the  eoncrete. 

>><.  Iiuiiiontal  relDforcinc  rods  aboat  the  same  eiaa  and  distanoe  apart  uthe  vertical  roils. 

tiode  raqulrsdin  ths  deck  would  of  oourae  depend  on  the  span,  eto,,  but  in  moat  cue*  K-in.iguaic 

1  center  in  each  dirsotioD  would  be  mora  than  ample. 

I  caiasoDS  have  only  one  shaft  which  is  used  for  both  men  and  material.     The 
e  it  least  two,  one  for  material  and  one  for  men,  and  sometimes  aa  many  as 

The  cost  of  the  shaft  is  balanced  against  the  extracost  of  handUng  the  material 

g  chamber  if  fewer  shafts  are  used. 

were  made  of  steel  but  now  steel  shafta  are  used  only  at  Ibe  top  and  timber  or  metal 


ictwaen  the  ahalt  and  the  ouCaida  of  the  caisson  from  openiac  up  aerioue  cracks, 
g  the  Cai^ion. — When  the  caisson  has  reached  its  final  resting  place  either  on  rock, 
a.  few  places  on  sand  or  clay,  it  is  necessary  to  fill  the  working  chamber  with 
The  old  method  was  to  deposit  the  concrete  by  hand  until  it  was  about  4  ft.  below 
Land  then  by  means  of  timber  Forms  to  bench  the  concrete  all  around  until  only  a 
ic  under  the  shaft  was  left  and  also  a  space  of  3or  4in.under  the  deck.    This  space 
1  with  vcry'dry  mortar  and  rammed  into  place  using  a  hammer  on  a  small  plank, 
i  expensive  and  never  satisfactory,  one  trouble  being  that  the  benching  required 
e  whioh  is  exceptionally  undesirable  in  compressed  air  work  and  another  trouble 
ttlty  of  getting  the  tedious  woric  of  ramming  properly  done. 

pFAoma  10  yt.  aco  abandoned  the  old  method  for  the  f  Dllowinc  which  be  has  used  ever  since:  The  work- 
id  air  ii  kept  on  for  48  far.,  after  which  tha  air  ia  taken  off  and  the  rest  of  the  space  under  the 
bUkafta  tbemsalVM  is  rapidly  filled  with  wet  concrete  dumped  from  the  top  of  the  ahaft.     It  ia  very  im- 

have  vent  pipes  aa  far  from  the  shaft  u  poeeible  so  that  no  air  can  be  trapped  under 

concrete.     Whan  the  work  ia  properly  done  the  (rout  will  be  found  to  have  been  forced 

^  .  working  chamber  to  from  IS  to  25  ft.  above  the  deck.     Aa  the  working  chamber  ia 

Km  very  nccMsary  to  reduce  the  air  preaaura  cradually-     Neslecl  to  do  this  haa  reaulted  in  much  eon- 

feiii  II  out  tuder  the  autUnc  edca. 

'er-Hghl  Cdlarg. — A  number  of  buildings  have  been  constructed  in  New  York  with  from 

K  the  water  level.     These  are  made  water-tight  by  sinking  pneumatic  caissons 

'  he  lot,  the  raissona  having  a  width  of  from  5  to  8  ft.  and  lengths  up  to  30  or  40  ft,  and 

s  ^-nling  the  joints  between  the  caissons. 

'ne  method  is  to  use  a  compressed  air  shaft  some  3  ft.  in  diameter  which  is  a  more  or  less 

It  matter.    A  better  method  as  far  as  economy,  safety,  and  good  results  are  concerned, 

ink  the  caissons  about  6  in.  apart,  holding  the  distance  by  having  two  6  X  8-in.  timber 

'.Mrs,  preferably  of  oak,  attached  from  the  cutting  edge  to  top  of  the  first  caisson  sunk. 

:iace  between  these  separators,  about  2  ft.,  is  stock-rammed.     This  is  accomplished  by 

z  a  heavy  4r-in.  pipe  down  to  the.  level  of  the  cutting  edge;  then  pellets  of  clay  are 

'd   into  the  pipe,  and  the  clay  is  forced  out  at  the  bottom  by  an  iron  piston  rod, 

H  enough  to  work  easily  inside  of  the  pipe,  the  piston  being  operated  by  a  pile  driver. 

driving  becomes  harder,  the  pipe  is  raised  a  foot  or  so,  and  the  operation  is  continued 

lO  entire  pipe  has  been  removed,  section  by  section,  and  the  space  well  packed  with  clay. 

\y  has  been  thus  rammed  so  hard  that  it  resembles  shoe  leather.     Care  is  required  to 

-I  the  ramming  is  not  overdone  as  the  accumulative  effect  is  very  great — enough  to 

he  caisson  bodily  out  of  place.     This  has  successfully  held  the  water  back  for  depths 

' .  and  permitted  the  placing  of  concrete  or  brick  work  in  the  joints  after  the  cellar  has 

'ig.     For  further  details,  see  the  writer's  article  in  Railroad  Ago  Gazette,  Aug.  7^14,  1908. 

id/.  Open  Caissons. — Open  caissons  are  constructed  on  the  surface  like  pneuma- 

■injia  and  sunk  into  position  where  they  are  held  down  by  weights. 
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Ug.  Dredged  Wells. — Where  the  depths  we  too  great  for  pneumatic  work, 
dredged  wells  are  often  used.  These  sometimes  consist  of  double  steel  cylinders  with  concrete 
filling  the  space  between  the  inner  and  outer  cylinder.  Ordinary  clam  shell  or  orange  peel 
buckets  are  used  for  dredging  the  material  through  the  inner  cylinders.  Reinforced  concrete 
is  often  used,  hsving  steel  forms  for  temporary  purposes  only. 


Bt  W.  Stuaht  Tait 

48.  Temporuy  Wood  Footings. — -Where  temporary  wood  footings  are  instslled,  the  con- 
struction usually  consists  of  a  sill  or  longitudinal  timber  A  (Fig.  35),  transverse  timbers  B,  and 
sometimes  a.  layer  of  longitudinal  boards  under  the  transverse  timbers.  The  transverse  tim- 
bers are  usually  laid  close  together.  The  boards  C  are  desirable  in  soft  ground  to  prevent  un- 
equal settlement  of  the  tiwben  B,  In  temporary  work  the  following  stresses  may  be  used: 
ertreme  fiber  stress,  1600  lb.  per  sq.  in. ;  bearing  across  the  grain,  500  lb.  per  sq.  in. 


DltutnUlTe  ProbUiin.— Loul  on  A  (Fie-  3fi}  i>  10,000  lb.  p 
DmIcb  s  temponu;  vood  (i»tin|. 

^       10,000 


a.  ft.M 


lb.  PU  K^.  ft. 


n  B   -  (2000)  (3)  (12) 
-fS-  16005 

-'^-•0- 


•  48,000  iu.-lb.  p«r  lin.  It. 


in.  timbar  fot  B 


iT.  Plain  Concrete  Footings. 

47a.  Light  Wall  Footings. — Under  walls  carrying  no  great  load  the  n 
projection  of  the  footing  beyond  the  face  of  the  wall  should  be  equal  to  one-half  the  wall  thick- 
ness.   The  depth  of  the  footing  should  be  twice  the  projection  (Fig.  36). 
The  weight  per  square  foot  occurring  at  the  bottom  of  the  footing  should 
be  checked  to  moke  sure  that  it  does  not  exceed  the  allowable  bearing 
n  the  soil  (see  Art.  20). 

476.  Heavy  Wall  Footings. — Under  walls  carrying  a  conald- 
.  erable  load,  such  as  a  party  bearing  wall  in  a  six-story  warehouse,  a 
footing  similar  to  that  for  light  walls  may  he  used.     Assume  the  basement 
wall  to  be  of  concrete  20  in.  thick.    Soil  pressure  =  4000  lb.  per  sq,  ft. 


Weicht  of  tootint  -    *-000  lb. 

Total  load  -  28,000  lb. 

-n  in  ng.  37,  ths  depth  of  any  st< 

47c.  Piers. — This  type  of  footing  usually 
in  mill  buildings.     Refer  to  Fig,  38. 
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Soil  load  -  3500  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 
Area  of  caat  baee  ■ 


350.000 


Area  of  footing  ■• 


700 
440.000 


3600 


«  500  Bq.  in.  -  22.4  in.  square.     Use  24-in.  square. 
-  120  sq.  ft.     Use  11  ft.  4  in.  X  11  ft.  4  in. 


Fig.  38. 


48.  Stone  and  Brick  Footings. — Masonry, 
whether  of  stone  or  brick,  is  not  suitable  for 
footings  except  for  very  light  loads.  Even  for 
such  loads,  it  is  recommended  that  concrete  be 
used. 

49.  Reinforced  Concrete  Piier  Footings. 

49a.  Theory  of  Design. — The  method 
of  design  given  in  bul.  No.  67  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  is  generally  accepted  and  used  in  the  design 
of  pier  footings  of  reinforced  Qoncrete.  The  con- 
crete is  usually  a  1-2-4  mix.  Assuming  gravel 
concrete,  the  following  stresses  are  recommended 
by  the  Joint  Committee  (see  Appendix  A  and  J). 

/.  -  16,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
fe  =  650  lb.  per  sq.  in. 


Bond  =  80  lb.  per  sq.  in.  for  plain  bars. 

Bond  =»  100  lb.  per  sq.  in.  for  deformed  bars. 

Shear  »  40  lb.  per  sq.  in.  as  a  measure  of  diagonal  tension. 

Punching  shear  =  120  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

n  =  15 

Bending  moment  in  one  direction  (see  Fig.  39)  is 

M  -  (^ac*  +  0.6c«)u» 
where  w  is  the  upward  unbalanced  pressure  in  pounds  per  square  foot. 
Steel  effective  is  that  within  width  -a  +  2d  +  >^(6-a-2d) 
Load  producing  punching  shear  >  (6*  —  a*)w 

(61  -  o«)w 


y 


t 


Unit  punching  shecur  ■■ 


4ad 


Loading  producing  diagonal  tension  in  one  direction 
V  -|[6«  -  (o  +  2d)«]  to  and  f  -  |7^ 

Bond  stress 

^     V     _   (ac  +  c«)tr 


2d)Jd 


T" 


V^ 


mojd  mojd 

where  m  —  number  of  bars  and  o  the  periphery  of  one  bar. 


Fxo.  39. 


Tho  chapter  on  the  design  of  * 'Reinforced  Concrete  Beams  and  Slabs''  in  Sect.  2  should  be 

referred  to  for  explanation  of  the  above  formulas. 

496.  Single  Slab  Footings. — This  type  of  footing 
"?  IJ      is  not  used  for  large  loads  as  it  is  not  economical  in  concrete. 


[t^JMtn-fiS'    -» 


-tf-'tf' 


W 


-»^3fc.foc- 


15 


DlttstratiTe  Problem. — Soil  pressure,  4000  lb.  per  sq.  ft.      Column  size, 
20  X  20  in.  (see  Fig.  40). 

Column  load      -  150,000  lb. 
Footing  weight  -     10,000  lb. 


2 


Total  load      -  160,000  lb. 
160.000 


Area  - 


4000J 


40  sq.  ft.,  say  6  ft.  6  in.  square. 


Fxa.  40. 


Now  the  weight  of  the  footing  baUnoes  a  certain  amount  of  upward  toil 
pressure.    In  this  case  the  upward  unbalanced  pressure 

150.000 


w  ■■ 


(6.5)C6.5) 


*  3560  lb.  i»er  sq.  ft« 
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The  depth  required  for  punching  shear 

(6«-  o«)to       (39.5)(36fl0)  . 

**  "  (4a)(120)    "  (4)(20)(120)  "        "*     * 

Now  shear  as  a  measure  of  diagonal  tension  produced  in  this  case,  using  d  >  14.6  in., 


[b*  -  (o  +  2d)*\w 

'     ■"     77 i n  IV  •  >  *" 


(25.45)  (3560) 


36.2  lb. 


4(a  +  2d)jd  (4)(49.2)(0.87)(14.6) 

Thu9  the  depth  required  for  punching  shear  satisfies  the  requirement  for  diagonal  tension.  Had  this  not  been  the 
case,  d  would  have  to  be  increased,  as  it  is  not  good  practice  to  use  stirrups  in  footings  on  account  of  the  probabiH^ 
that  they  would  be  improperly  placed  or  omitted. 

M  -  (Hoc*  +  0.6c«)tp 

-  l(H)(1.67)(2.42)»  +  (0.6)(2.42)«1(3560)(12)  =  572,000  in.-Ib. 
A»  >  2.83  sq.  in.  —  20  —  M-in*  square  bars. 
2.83 


n  — 


(78)(14.6) 
iae  +  c*)tp 


0.0025,  which  is  satisfactory. 
(9.88)(3560) 


»  92  lb. 


tnojd  (20)(1.5)(0.87)(14.6) 

Thus  deformed  bars  must  be  used.     The  20  —  H-in*  sqxiare  bars  must  be  placed  in  a  width  of 

a  +  2d  +  Hib  -  o  -  2d)  -  63.6  in. 
and  have  a  spacing  of 

63.6 


19 


>  3.35  in.,  say  3H  iQ«  on  centers. 


ft 


The  20  bars  will  be  placed  equally  on  each  side  of  the  center  at  3H  in-  on  centers.     The  outer  bar  will  be  8  in. 
from  the  edge  of  the  footing  so  one  bar  will  be  added  on  each  side  making  a  total  of  22  bars  each  way. 
Total  depth  of  footing  -  14.6  +  0.375  +  3.0  -  17.975  in.,  say  18  in. 

49c.  Mtiltiple  Slab  Footings. — This  is  a  tjrpe  of  footing  very  generally  used  for 
large  column  loads.     In  structures  where  the  column  loads  are  fairly  large,  some  provision  should 

be  made  in  the  design  to  allow  for  a  greater  percentage 
of  dead  load  on  an  exterior  than  on  an  interior  column. 
If  the  ground  at  the  bottom  of  the  footing  is  hardpan, 
hard  shale,  or  solid  gravel,  this  provision  is  not  essential, 
but  where  a  certain  amount  of  settlement  is  probable,  it 
is  a  necessity. 

It  is  good  practice  to  design  the  columns  for  the  full 
dead  load  and  a  proportion  of  the  live  load  depending 
upon  the  number  of  stories  in  the  structure.  In  Chicago, 
the  basement  story  columns  in  a  6-8tory  and  basement 
building  would  be  designed  for  the  full  dead  load,  the 
roof  load  and  72}^  %  of  the  live  load  for  which  the  floors 
were  designed.  The  footings  are  designed  for  the  base- 
ment story  column  load.  Some  designers  proportion 
the  footings  on  the  basis  of  the  dead  load  only.  The 
writer  always  recommends  using  the  full  dead  load  and 
one-half  of  the  live  load  used  in  the  design  of  the  base- 
ment story  columns.  (For  loads  coming  on  columns, 
see  Sect.  1,  Art.  86.)     The  following  example  is  worked  out  on  this  basis: 

Interior  column:  Sise,  32  in.  diameter;  1-1-2  concrete;  1%  spiral.     11 — 1-in.  round  bars. 
Dead  load  »  297,000  lb. 
Live  load    -  423,000  lb. 

Exterior  column:  Sise.  30  X  30  in.;  1-2-4  concrete;  1%  spiral.     10 — H-in.  round  bars. 
Dead  load  -  280.000  lb. 
Live  load    »  196.000  lb. 

Maximum  soil  pressure  *  3500  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 

828.000 

Allowing  15%  of  column  load  for  weight  of  footing,  area  of  mtenor  footmg   —  —  236  sq.  ft.  -^  16  ft 

3500 

4  in.  square  (see  Fig.  41).     Now  using  half  of  the  live  load  and  all  the  dead  load,   we  have  a  pressure  of 


Fio.  41. 


617.000 
236 


>■  2620  lb.  per  sq.  ft.     The  area  required  for  the  exterior  column  would  then  be 


(547.000  -  98,000) 
2620 


172  SQ.  ft.,  or  sav  l»  it,  0  in.  square  (see  Fig.  42), 
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Following  through  the  aboTO,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  area  ci  the  interior  column  footing,  which  m  the  one 
having  the  highest  percentage  of  live  load,  waa  first  obtained  using  the  soil  pressure  allowed.  A  new  soil  pressure 
ir  then  obtained  by  using  all  the  dead  load  and  one-half  of  the  live  load.  All  other  footings  are  then  proportioned 
by  using  this  reduced  soil  pressure  and  applying  it  upon  the  full  dead  load  and  one-haif  of  the  live  load. 

Having  determined  the  footing  area,  the  design  will  be  carried  out  in  the  usual  way  using  the  total  column 
load  occurring  at  the  top  of  the  foundation.  In  case  the  live  load  for  which 
the  floors  are  designed  exceeds  400  lb.  per  sq.  ft.,  it  would  be  well  to  take  H  of 
the  live  load  instead  of  one-half.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  settlement,  if 
any,  will  probably  occur  during  construction  and  not  after  the  building  is  fully 
loaded. 


H 


'^i'^ 


Interior  Footing: 
Total  column  load 


'ff 


^ 


720,000  lb. 


Area  of  footing  »  235  sq.  ft.  w  » 


720.000 
235 

which 
(see 


-  30601b. 


is  equivalent  to  28  in.  square- 
Fig.  39)  will  be  taken  as  28  in. 


The  column   diameter  is  32  in.. 
Consequently  in  the  formulas  used,  a 
except  for  punching  shear. 

The  depth  for  punching  at  edge  of  column 

(61  ~  af)w        (229.5)  (8060) 
(»)(32)(120"    (»)(32)(120)    "  *^*"- 
The  cap  or  top  layer  is  of  1-2-4  concrete,  while  the  column  is  1-1-2.     The  cap 
design  must  be  such  that  the  bearing  on  A-A  is  within  the  limit  allowed  on 
1-2-4  concrete,  i.e.,  7(X)  lb.  per  sq.  in.     This  may  be  taken  on  the  full  section  of 
the  column  and  the  resistance  of  the  dowels  added.     Then 


m 


-a^agt- 


n9f'pS'ch&^ 


I 
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CJoncrete 804  X  700  -  562.800  lb. 

Steel 11  X  0.786  X  700  X  (15  -  1)  -    84,600  lb. 


657,300  lb. 

We  must  therefore  either  add  a  spiral  in  the  cap,  increase  the  steel,  or  use  l-lH-~3  concrete.  The  best  thing  to  do 
is  to  add  a  spiraL  Using  1  %  spiral  and  1  %  vertical,  we  have  an  average  stress  of  793  lb.  per  sq.  in.  The  spiral 
will  be  34-in.  diameter,  giving  a  core  of  908  sq.  in.  with  12«->l-in.  round  bars.  The  spiral  will  be  H-in*'  wire  at 
2>^-in.  pitch.  The  cap  will  be34  +  4-38X38in.  square.  The  lowest  member  of  the  footing  ia  15  ft.  4  in. 
square.  The  middle  member  will  be  made  the  mean  of  the  cap  and  base,  or  9  ft.  3  in. 
For  punching  shear  at  edge  of  cap 

(235  -  10)(3060) 


^*  "      (4)(38)(120) 
For  punching  shear  at  edge  of  middle  member 

(235  -  85)  (3060) 


di- 


(4)(111)(120) 
c  "■  6  ft.  1  in. 


37H  in. 


8.7  in. 


d  -  3  ft.  IM  in. 


dt  -  28  in. 


Diagonal  tension  below  cap 
a  -  3  ft.  2  in. 
a  +  2d  -  9  ft.  5  in. 
The  middle  member  is  9  ft.  3  in.  in  width,  which  is  lees  than  a  +  2d,  so  we  will  take  a  +  2d  -^  111  in. 

[6«  ~  (o  -t-  2d)t\io  (148)(3060)  . 

•  ■        4(a  +  2d);d       "  (4)(113)(0.87)(d.)  '  *"  *°- 

Now  we  have  d\  •-  68  in.  and  ds  *  37.6  in.,  and  we  will  make  di  =  28  in. 

Moment    about    A-A  -  {^wfl  +  0.6cS)u;  -  (193)  (3060)  (12)  -  7,080.000   in.-lb.     d  -  37.5   in.,    so    A.  - 
13.6  sq.  in.     24 — ^4 -in.  sauare  bars. 

p  —  .       .  '        .  =  0.0033.  which  is  satisfactory. 

These  bars  are  placed  in  a  width  "-a  +  2d  +  >^(b  —  a  —  2d)  «■  12  ft.  4>^  in.     Use  24-^^-in.  square  bars. 
6H  in.  on  centers  each  way. 

{ae  +  cs)io  (56)(3060) 


u  •■ 


72.6  lb. 


moid  (24)(3)(0.87)(37.6) 

The  depth  of  cap  -  58  —  37.6  -  20H  in.,  say  21  in.     The  depth  of  middle  member  »  37.5  —  28  -  9H  in., 
say  10  in.     The  depth  of  bottom  member  «  28  +  4  -  32  in. 
Bxterior  Footing: 
Column  load  -  476,000  lb. 
Area  of  footing  -  169  sq.  ft.     w  -  2820  lb. 
The  design  will  be  carried  out  the  same  as  above  and  we  obtain  the  design  shown  in  Fig.  42. 

49(2.  Sloped  Footings. — This  type  of  footing  is  favored  by  some  designers. 
It  requires  less  concrete  than  the  slab  type,  but  the  sloping  sides  are  more  difficult  to  ah»^. 
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|c90Ca   m  4W 


IllttStntiTe  ProUem.— Column  load,  600.000  lb.     Column  use,  30  X  30  in.     Soil  preMure  -  6000  lb.     Allow 
70,000  lb.  for  the  dead  weight  of  footing,  making  a  total  load  of  670,000  lb.  on  the  soil. 


670  000 
Footing  area  «     ^^     -  112  sq.  ft.  -  10  ft.  6  in.  square  (see  Fig.  43). 


6000 


w 


600,000 


110 


5460  lb. 


600.000 


-  666  lb. 


(30)(30) 
Make  area  of  top-  (2) (30) (30)  - 1800  sq.  in.  -3ft.  6in.  aqnaie 

Depth  for  punching 


(110  -  6)(6^  _  ^  ,  ^ 


-je-/^  7'chc.- 


(4)(30)(120 

Diagonal  tension:  With  d  —  39.5  in.  at  column 

[M-  (o  -f  2d)«Ho 


di- 


4(a  +  2d);d 
(110  -  82)(6460) 


10  in.  required. 


(4)(100)(0.87)(40) 
dt  -  0.5  in.     Use  12  in. 
M  -  (>icu;»  +  0.6c»)w  -  3.830,000  in.-lb. 

d  *  39.5  in.     A%  «  7.00  sq.  in.  -  18 — ^^-in.  square  bars 
7.00 


(42)  (39.5) 


-  0.0042,  which  is  satisfactory. 


u 


(10+16)(5460)         „,.  , 

^KT\  ■  ®2  ^'  V^  ■<!•  in. 


t^» 


f0'-6 


Fia.  43. 


(18)(2.5)(0.87)(39.6) 
The  18 — ^H*in.  sqxiare  bars  must  be  placed  in  a  width 
-  o  +  2d  +  H(«>  -  o  -  2ii)  -  42  +  79  +  H  U26  -  (42  + 
79)1  -  123  in. 

123  5 
Spacing  of  bars  »      .J     ■■  7>4   in.  on  centers.     Use  7 

in.   on   centers  and  then  outside  rods  will  be  8H  !>>•  from 
outside  edge  of  footing. 
43  in. 


Total  depth  of  footing  -  89.5  +  0.625  +  3.0 

496.  Rectangular  Footiiigs. — Since  a  footing  is  a  very  stiff  rigid  member,  no 
appreciable  deflection  will  take  place  at  the  edges,  and  uniform  pressure  will  prevail  throughout 
the  foundation.  In  footings  in  which  the  length  docs  not  exceed  the  breadth  by  more  than  50  %, 
the  design  will  be  carried  out  in  the  same  manner  as  in  a  square  footing.  Thus,  referring  to 
Figs.  44  and  45, 

Af(i_i)  =  {Ma^  4-  0.6r«6)M> 
and  Af(2-2)  =  (Ka^  +  0.6c6*)u7 
The  shearing  values,  etc.  can  be  followed  through  similarly. 


^\  '^    .^ 

1  ^^ 

^  ^y^ ,            \ 

h      . 

T 

«          A          k 

y/^       i 

i 

i 

A 

< b • 

Q 

*      ^  fr 

V 

Fig.  44. 


Fio.  45. 


FiQ.  46. 


'  In  cases  where  the  length  is  more  than  50%  greater  than  the  width,  the  footing  should 
be  designed  as  follows: 

3/(3-3)    =   "2"^ 


. .  (ac*  ,   bc*\ 


w 


The  reinforcement  across  4-4  should  be  placed  within  a  width  equal  to  (a  +  6). 

49/.  Wall  Footings. — Continuous  footings  of  this  type  may  either  have  a  sloped 
top  as  shown  (Fig.  46)  or  be  constructed  with  a  level  top.     If  k;  is  the  unbalanced  upward  earth 


wc 
pressure,  then  punching  shear  "^Ly^*    Also,  di 


(c  —  d)  w 
y  (40) 


Max.  M  «  "2"P®^  ^'  ^*' 
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Bond  =  — Tj,  where  m  is  the  number  of  bars  per  lin.  ft. 

It  will  be  usually  found  that  in  this  type  of  footing  the  reinforcing  bars  must  be  hooked  as 
indicated. 

60.  Reinforced  Concrete  Combined  FootingB. — In  case  a  column  occurs  very  close  to  the 
property  line,  it  is  probable  that  a  symmetrical  footing  cannot  be  constructed  without  encroach- 
ing upon  the  adjoining  property.  In  this  case  a  cantilever  footing  as  described  in  Art.  51,  or 
a  combined  footing  for  the  exterior  and  next  adjacent  interior  footing  may  be  constructed. 

If  the  exterior  column  load  is  less  than  the  interior  column  load,  it  is  most  economical  to 
use  a  rectangular  footing,  though,  if  conditions  do  not  permit  of  this,  a  trapezoidal  shape  may  be 
used.  In  case  the  exterior  column  load  is  greater  than  the  interior,  a  trapezoidal  footing  must 
be  used. 

60a.  Rectangular  Combined  FootingB. — In  this  design  (Fig.  47)  the  foundation 
will  be  proportioned  upon  the  basis  of  one-half  the  live  load  used  in  the  basement  column  and 
all  the  dead  load,  as  was  done  in  Art.  49c.  The  footing  area  will  be  determined  and  located  with 
respect  to  the  column  upon  the  above  basis  and  the  design  of  the  reinforced  concrete  then  pre- 
pared on  the  basis  of  the  full  column  load. 

Interior  Column  (1) 34  X  34  in.,  1-2-4  concrete. 

Dead  load  -  297,000  lb.     Dead  load  plus  one-half  the  live  load  -  509,000  lb. 
Live  load    -  423.000  lb. 


Total      -  720,000  lb. 

Exterior  Column  (2) 30  X  30  in.,  1-2-4  concrete. 

Dead  load  -  280,000  lb.     Dead  load  plus  one-half  the  live  load  -  378,000  lb. 
Live  load    -  196,0001b. 


Total       -  476,000  lb. 
Maximun\  soil  pressure  »  4000  lb.  per  sq.  ft.     Allow  12H  %  'or  weight  of  footing. 

Now  columnl  has  the  greater  percentage  of  live  load.     Area  required  at  4000  lb.  soil  pressure  on  total  load  ■* 

(720.000)(1.125) 


4000 

Now  with  one-half  the  live  load,  we  have  a  pressure  ■* 

599.000 


203  sq.  ft. 


203 


»  2950  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 


Area  required  for  exterior  column  —     -.'         —  149  sq.  ft. 

Total  sxea  of  footing  »  352  sq.  ft. 

Now  the  center  of  gravity  of  this  area  must  coincide  with  that  of  the  loads  509,000  and  378,000  lb.     Column 
centers  are  18  ft.  0  in. 

.    (18.0)(509.000)       ,^„,,   ,  ♦        ,      I  o 

c.  g.  19 887000 "  10.35  ft.  from  center  of  column  2 

Now  side  of  column  2  is  on  the  lot  line  so  c.  g.  is  10.35  +  1>25  »  11.60  ft.  from  end  of  footing. 

Footing  is  to  be  rectangular,  so  length  will  be  2  X  11.6  »  23.2  ft. 

352 
Width  of  footing  -   23-2  =15-2  ft. 

The  sise  of  the  footing  and  its  location  with  respect  to  the  two  columns  has  now  been  determined.     In  the  de- 
sign of  the  footing,  the  full  column  loads  will  be  used.     The  sum  of  the  column  loads  ■■  1,196,000  lb. 

1.196.000  _  _„  ,, 

With  the  full  loads  the  pressure  at  ab  would  be  somewhat  greater  than  this,  and  at  cd  somewhat  less.     It  will  be 
satisfactory,  however,  to  design  the  footing  for  the  average  pressure. 

M  -  (15.2)(3.95)(^)(12)(3400)  -  4,800,000  in.-lb. 

WT 
Max.  Af  between  columns  1  and  2  -  -i^  -  HA^,,     «>-   (3400)  (15.2)  (18)«(1.5)   -  2,400.000  -  22.600.000 

in. -lb. 

22.600.000  ,,„  ^       oa:^ 

^    -  (I08T(15:2)"(12)  -  ^^^  d  -  34  in. 

At  —  48  sq.  in.  —  31 — l>4-in.  square  bars. 

These  bars  must  be  investigated  for  bond.     Shear  at  the  side  of  columns  1  and  2  »  396,000  lb.,  so 

"  "  (3I)(5K0^H34)  "  ®^  *^-  ^'  '*»•  *°'     ^^  deformed  bai». 
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At  column  1:  A,  —  10.2  sq.  id.  -  17  —  H-in.  round  ban. 

Bond  (340(D(3.95  -  1.43)(ltt.2) 

■™*"        (17)ca.75){0.87)Ca«) 
Um  (lglc»m«i  bui. 

Id  tbb  (sM  1 1  *IU  bfi  uiumed  lh«t  then 
pcanded  at  both  oolunuu  1  aod  2. 


n  1: 


lnHmeDtnl1mtco]umD2.     Truun 
■  1  aDd  2. 

^  _  720,000        (ia.2-2.83)  ^  ?:2  ^ 


<  12  -  10,900,000  iD.-lb. 

A,  -  2*  M-  in-     Tm   a*^l-in,  aquan  rod*,  t  it  - 
OD  ooilars,  (iviDs  a  width  ot  7  [t.  S  ia.  >  eolunm  width 
plua    1.5   11„  or    Ing  tban  2d  (im  tormula  tor  width 
withiD  which  ateel  ia  effeetiTS  in   Art.   4S(iJ.  vbioh  k 
aatiafactory. 


(24){4)(0.87)(34) 


-  103  lb.    Um  3fi  - 


1.T  eq-  in.  Um  17 — 1-iD.  iqiutn 
ired  —  M  Id.,  which  is  tatiriactonr. 
15.33 


Shear  M  4-4 


(15.2){3400)  -  sesMioib. 

.  .  3Ba.00Q  _  „,. 

(lS.2)(12)(0.S7]t34)        "'"■ 

for  itimipa  -  "jg^Q^  X  H    -    18.8    aq.  in.   ia 

uving  22  vmicalg  in  sach  end  of  footiDC.      Tba 
epacinc  will  be  »■  ahowD  in  Fli.  47  (sm  chaptK 

rs  lb.     Biie  of  cap  required  -  (34)  j^  -  Mia. 
IS  In,     Cap  at  columa  1  ii  50  X  SO  X  IS   ia. 


„       .           .     ,           ,          „        478.000  -  (6,25113400) 
Depth  required  at  oolumD 2 -.^-^^^—^^^ 

48.5  iD.     8i.e  of  cap  required  -   (^,3^0; 87)7120)    = 
in.  aqoare, 

Thia  footiDc  mlsht  have  been  dcgi«aed  with  •  he 


the  area  ahown  uaed,  rei 
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The  Una  of  muimum  m 


10.4  ft.  and  Ci  -  «.9 
It  the  Una  of  wro  ■hto 


This  line  la  >t  S.8  ft.  from  Hslit 


'.ad  of  foo 

Neglectina  tba  tmaH  nccativs  momsDt  at  rMlumn  1.  we  bftve 

ifCnuul.)  -   [476,000  -  tl0.2){1.25)C5300)]».8  -  1.2S)  -  6a00[(7.87)(?^'j  +  (^)(8M)*(|)] 
-  1,700.000  ft.-lb.  -  20,400,000  in.4b.  ,,«*„„.*.. 

Sinca  C  -  7.S7  id. 

d  -  45  in.      At  -  3S.7  in.  •  21 — IH-ln.  >qa>ra  toda. 


Checking  tor  bond,  * 
400.000 


-1001b 


HI.  ID.    Uie  deformed  ban. 
11  be  bent  don  m  ahown 


(45)(0,S7>tlO)(13) 
Blimipa  will  be  used  aa  ahown. 

PuDChini  aheKr  at  column  2  may  t 
the  entire  face  of  the  waU  and  ia  tha  aam 

At  columa  1  the  punching  ihear  ia  IC 


«-(^)(r-:Hj)<»- 

For  bond,  we  have 


2    (100)(3K0.ST)(45}(5.4} 


-  11.     Uaa  11— ^-in.  » 


n  detormed  ban. 


n  load  -  480,000  lb.     Colun 


SOc.  CooOnuou* 
Colnmn  FootinsB. — In  many  caaea  where 
we  have  a  continuoua  concrete  basement 
wall  it  will  prove  economical  to  use  the 
basement  wall  aa  a  beam  to  diatribute  the 
columD  load  to  a  continuoue  footing  of  rela- 
tively Hmall  width,  A  footing  of  the  type 
is  shown  in  Fig.  60.  The  following  is  an  ex- 
ample of  its  design.  Not«  that  the  footing 
is  concentric  with  the  column  and  that  con- 
sequently the  projectiona  from  the  wall  vary. 


C.   ie  in.   -1800  lb. 
X  le  in.  -  1800  lb. 

3400  lb.  per  bn.  ft.  -  60.000  lb. 
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Tba  msomuDi  moment  Ld  the  bkcb  part  at  th«  looUni 

l-Hitaa..)  -  {3580)  (^^)  ("2)  -  MS.OOO  in.-lb. 
i  mquim]  -  15  in.     Uw  IS  in.  depth  -  21  !n. 

A,  —  1.14  aq.  in.     Use  S — H-id-  aquue  rodi  per  lioeor  toot  a(  mU. 

EmbednWDt  of  3  ft.  fl  in.  -  S4  dismetatg.     Gmbedmant  of  2  ft.  4  in.  -  58  disiMten 

Af  (mu.)  -  <35aO)   (^')  (U)  -  134,000  )n.4b. 
Uubkluoed  M  -  288.000  -  134,000  -  154.000  in.-lb. 

A.  in  outer  aide  -  0.53  aq.  in. 
End  ah**r  -  <80)(120)<ia.G)  -  156.600  lb.  oD  «timii]L 
A.  -  10.0  aq.  io-  in  10  ft.  -   KO— H-ui.  aquarc  ildmiii 


SI.  Reinforced  Concrete  Cantilever  Pootingi.— 
This  type  of  footing  may  be  used  with  economy  in 
cases  when  the  exterior  columns  are  adjacent 
to  the  property  line.  In  this  tj'pe  of  design  it  is  not 
good  practice  to  use  the  basement  wall  as  a  beam  to 
distribute  the  column  load. 


and  ataev  diiwtania  (Fitf.  51}  tUiMttala 
ver  beam  C.  In  addition  to  thia  bMO. 
{oDtinH  bum  fi.  TbLa  footins  ia  not 
n  1  and  beam  C  rceiata  th«  bendinf 
efcentriQity.     By  momenta  we  find  that, 

in  order  to  balanee  the  timment  in  beam  C.  a  load  of  20.700  lb. 

miwl  be  applied  at  folumn  2.      The  liital  preaaure  eieluaive  of 

the  weight  of  the  footing  to  be  provided  for  will  be  379,700  lb. 

Atlowinit  IZJ-i^  for  the  footing  weight,  afootina  IS  ft.  O  in. 

X  4  Ft,  6  in.  ia  required. 


iie)  -  e.oBo.ooo  in.-lb. 

A,  -  13.5  BC|.  in.  -  14  -  l-in. 


•■-r,"-)0'  "■  ■-■ 


The  epace  marked  .V  io  the  eV 


.  »-52] 
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53.  Concrete  R«ft  FouniUticHiB. — Where  the  safe  aoil  load  is  veiy  low  it  is  sometime*  pos- 
blc  ftnd  desirable  to  use  concrete  raft  or  mat  covering  the  entire  building  site.  This  type  of 
>undation  is  usually  more  economical  than  piles.  Hie  ra(t  may  be  designed  cither  as  a  flat 
Ab  or  as  beam  and  slab  con- 
truction.  The  beam  and  slab 
I  usually  more  expensive  but 
as  the  advantage  over  flat  slab 
hat  the  piping  below  the  baee- 
lent  floor  may  be  installed 
fter  the  foundation  work  is 
one  instead  of  before.  There 
t  nothing  unusual  about  the 
ireparation  of  these  designs. 
n  Figs.  52  and  53  two  such 
eeigns  are  illustrated.  The 
.ead  weight  of  the  foundation 
rill  simply  balance  a  certain 
mount  of  upward  soil  pressure 

10  the  weight  of  the  founda- 


1  will  n 


o  the  8l 


lesign.     If  the  column  bases  or 

nvertcd  cape  shown  in  Fig.  52 

je  objectionable,  they  may  be 

liminated    and    the    slab  in- 

leased   in    thickness   for  the  ""'  "'' 

acreased  moments  and  shear  resulting. 

6S.  Piers  Sunk  to  Rock  or  Hardput. — The  most  desirable  foundation  for  high  buUdings  is 
he  concrete  pier  sunk  to  rock  or  to  a  very  hard  formation.  It  has  also  been  found  that  for 
\-BtoTy  buildings  where  the  site  consists  of  a  soft  clay  or  other  material  overlying  a  hard  forma- 
tion at  a  depth  of  30  or  40  ft.,  that 
these  piers  are  more  economical 
than  piles  or  spread  footings.  In 
I  _  Chicago  these  piers  are  called 
J  caissons  and  are  widely  used. 

If  1-2-4  concrete  is  used,  the 

Chicago  Ordinance  allows  the  crosa 

Q  section  of  the  pier  to  be  determine^ 

*  by  using  a  concrete  stress  on  the 

ire  section  of  400  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

for   the    basement-story   column 

j  load.     Where  the  piers  are  sunk 

to  hardpan  and  not  to  rock,  the 

bottom  of  the  pier  is  belled  out  so 

that  a  bearing  on  the  hardpan  of 

13,000  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  is  obtained. 

The  weight  of  the  pier  must  be 

added  tor  this  calculation.     The 

height  of  the  conical  portion  is 

equal  t4>  the  difference  in  diameter 

between  the  bottom  and  the  pier 

shaft. 

U.  Reinforced  Concrete  FootlngB  on  Pllea. — These  footings  may  be  of  the  same  types  as 
duoe  designed  under  Arts.  49,  50,  snd  51.     "niey  may  also  be  constructed  as  mattresses  or  raft 
LS  as  illustrated  in  Art.  52.     The  only  difference  in  the  design  from  that  of  the  spread 


'        T7-^yyi/ffj'to{m/7.  T'  ■■■■' 
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footings  ia  that  the  pile  loads  are  treated  as  concentrated  loads.  Most  building  ordinanm 
tequire  that  the  top  6  in.  of  the  piles  be  enclosed  in  concrete  which  is  not  cooaideved  aa  ooDtnbst- 
ing  to  the  footing  strength.       The  footing  miut  to 

p  enough  at  all  poiatB  Bo  there  is  sufficient 
ing  shear  resiHtance.  In  most  ordinances  wood  pOt* 
are  figured  at  a  maximum  bearing  value  of  20  toM 
Concrete  pilee  are  figured  at  the  top  eeotioa  Um  midI 
aaa  concrete  column.  The  following  ia  an  exampleof 
arcinforced  footing  design  over  wood  piles  CneFig.H)> 
I  alH,  3«-tn.  diwDMt 


Wb  mu.t 

UH 

the  weight  of  th 

e  foolins  iD  xUittou  to  tt* 

unn  loul 

n   dHigninE  for  puoc 

^nc 

•beer,  but  for  b«wBiv 

tnii 

>,  »e  >ill  UH  lb 

eo 

mn  loMl  onlr. 

d  >t  »|UD 

Eto 

pun.hii«.b™r 

*"■""       -Mia. 

d.t«dse 

t» 

"   I4)(55j(i^ 

20 

-27  in. 

Uininiiin] 

■tt. 

Low!  oDl  pile 

-M.OOOlb.    Takepi 

el4-iii.diani.at«at«C. 

Diacood 

jii  >id«   m   hava  Ihi 

DtloD  from 

thrn  piles  lod  two  h 

>|[  pile*  -  1  pile*.  TJifaicM 

building    departments    have 

)vcring  the  distance  of  piles 

In  Ihc  example  worked  out  2 

ft.  6  in.  was  used  and  tbis  should  be  the  mini- 

I  tor  wooden  piles  except  where  piles  are 

spaced  as  in  Fig.  55  where  the  centers  may  be 

2  ft.  a  in.  X'i  ft.  4  in. 

Concrete  piles  are  usually  spaced  about  3  ft. 

0  in.  on  centers.     The  design  of  foundations  over 

them  is  aimllar  '\a  every  way  to  the  footing  de- 

si|!;n  for  wooden  piles  except  that  the  load  per 

.   pile  will  be  much  greater  in  most  ci 
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For  concrete  piles  placed  as  in  Fig.  55  a  spacing  of  3  ft.  0  in.  in  one  direction  and  2  ft.  7  in. 
to  2  ft.  9  in.  normal  to  it  is  used. 

The  diagrams  of  pile  arrangements  given  in  Fig.  56  will  be  found  convenient.  The  spacing 
of  the  piles  is  not  given  as  the  designer  must  comply  with  the  local  specifications  in  this  matter. 

66.  Steel  Beam  and  Girder  Footings. — Steel  beam  footings  are  not  now  used  to  any  great 
extent.  The  footing  consists  of  tiers  of  steel  beams  placed  side  by  side  and  embedded  in  con- 
crete, as  shown  in  Fig.  4,  p.  118.  The  method  of  design  for  steel  beam  pier  footings  is  described 
in  the  illustrative  problems  on  pp.  121  and  122.  Steel  girders  are  used  in  combined  and  cantilever 
footings  of  this  t3'pe  to  distribute  the  loads.  The  method  of  designing  a  steel  girder  for  a  com- 
bined footing  is  given  in  the  illustrative  problem  on  p.  187. 


FLOOR  AND  ROOF  FRAMING — TIMBER 

By  Henrt  D.  Dewell 

66.  Floor  Construction. 

66a.  Thickness  of  Sheathing  and  Spacing  of  Joists. — The  type  and  intended 
use  of  the  building  will  in  a  great  measure  determine  the  general  arrangement  of  floor  system, 
the  thickness  of  sheathing,  and  the  approximate  spacing  of  joists.  For  timber  floors  carrying 
light  loads,  as  dwelling  houses,  apartment  houses,  schoolhouses,  and  office  buildings,  the  sheath- 
ing is  usually  of  double  thickness,  consisting  of  an  under  floor  of  rough  1  X  6-in.  boards,  laid 
diagonally  with  the  joists,  and  an  upper  floor  of  ^-in.  tongue  and  grooved  flooring.  The  joists 
for  this  class  of  buildings  are  usually  2  to  3  in.  nominal  thickness,  spaced  16  in.  on  centers,  and 
of  such  depth  as  is  necessary  for  strength  and  stiffness.  The  spacing  of  16  in.  for  the  joists 
must  be  maintained  when  a  ceiling  of  wood  lath  and  plaster  is  supported  from  the  under  side  of 
joists.  Usually,  the  span  of  the  joists  will  not  exceed  20  ft.  Floor  joists  2  X  8  in.  are  the 
smallest  size  that  should  ordinarily  be  used,  while  the  maximum  depth  for  a  2-in.  thickness 
should  not  exceed  16  in.  If  a  stronger  joist  than  a  2  X  16-in.  is  required,  the  thickness  should 
be  increased  to  3  in.  with  a  maximum  depth  of  18  in.,  or  the  spacing  decreased  to  12  in.  With  a 
ceiling  supported  from  the  floor  joists,  the  size  of  joists  must  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  deflection 
of  the  joists  when  fully  loaded  to  Meo  of  the  span  of  the  joists.  In  making  such  a  computation 
for  deflection  the  load  of  ceiling,  joists  and  bridging,  flooring  and  any  partitions  is  considered 
as  the  constant  or  "dead''  load,  and  the  modulus  of  elasticity  used  should  not  exceed  ^  that 
given  in  Sect.  7,  Art.  10  for  the  particular  kind  of  timber  used.  The  deflection  for  live  load 
is  computed,  using  the  full  value  of  the  modulus  of  elasticity.  The  total  deflection  to  be  ex- 
pected is  the  sum  of  the  two  partial  deflections. 

In  buildings  where  floora  carry  much  heavier  loadB,  as  warehouaes,  lofta,  etc.,  the  flooring  is  usually  xyiin. 
thick  as  a  minimum.  If  such  a  building  has  no  ceiling,  the  spacing  of  joists  may  profitably  be  increased  over  16  in. 
In  general,  the  meet  economical  floor  will  occur  with  short  spans  for  joists  and  girders,  and  consequently  small  sise 
joists.  On  the  other  hand,  many  other  factors  enter  which  may  warrant  longer  spans  for  both  joists  and  girders, 
and  the  most  important  of  these  factors  is  the  advantage  of  having  as  few  poets  inside  of  a  building  as  possible. 
In  the  framing  of  the  first  floors  of  buildings  where  such  floors  are  but  a  few  feet  off  the  ground,  it  will  usually  be 
found,  for  example,  that  for  a  live  load  approximating  100  lb.  per  sq.  ft.,  the  most  economical  system  of  framing 
will  be  6  X  6-in.  poets,  6  X  8,  or  6  X  10-in.  girders,  2  X  8-in.  joists,  the  floor  bays  being  approximately  10  X  10 
ft.  In  the  above  statement,  it  is  assumed  that  the  footings  r^t  on  the  soil;  for  pile  foundations  the  situation  would 
be  entirely  different.     In  the  latter  case  economy  will  dictate  the  use  of  long  spans  to  utilise  the  full  capacity  of  pile. 

Comparing  2-in.  joists  with  3-in.  joists  of  equivalent  strength,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that,  since  the  actual 
finished  thicknras  of  a  3-in.  joist  when  surfaced  one  side  is  2%  in.,  and  the  finished  thickness  of  a  2-in.  joist  is  lH-i°>t 
the  loss  of  strength  by  surfacing  is  18.75%  in  a  2-in.  joist  and  12.5%  in  the  3-in.  joist,  or  an  economy  of  6.25%'for 
the  3-in.  joist,  although  the  price  of  the  3-in.  timber  will  be  slightly  higher  than  the  2-in.  stock.  Only  a  comparison 
of  several  schemes  for  an  actual  case  will  indicate  the  cheapest  construction. ' 

For  proper  spiking  the  thickness  of  joist  should  be  somewhat  greater  than  the  thickness  of  single  floor  spiking 
to  it.     Using  floor  boards  of  2-in.  tnickness,  the  joists  should  be  3  in.  thick. 

666.  Bridging. — Bridging  consists  of  timbers  placed  between  joists  to  support 
them  laterally.  Bridging  is  either  solid  or  of  the  cross  or  herring-bone  type.  The  latter  method, 
shown  in  Fig.  57,  is  the  more  effective  of  the  two  types,  since  it  not  only  supports  tha  y^>s^ 
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laterally;  but,  in  the  event  that  a  concentrated  load  comes  on  one  joist,  the  bridging  will  ef* 
fectively  assist  the  flooring  in  distributing  a  portion  of  the  load  to  the  joists  at  either  Mb, 

For  joists  2  X  10  in.  and  under,  cross  bridging  1  X  4  in.  or  1  X  3  in.  will  be  sufficient.     For  Joiata  2  X  IS  in. 

and  larger,  the  cross  bridging  should  be  at  least  2  X  3  in.,  and  for  tba  laigw 
sites  of  joists,  2  X  4  in. 

Solid  bridging  consists  of  pieces  of  planks  of  the  same  depth  aa  tha  Joifbk 
cut  and  fitted  between  the  joists.  Solid  bridging  should  never  ba  laaa  thaa  S 
in.  thick. 

Fia.  57. — Detail  of  herring-  All  bridging  should  be  neatly  and  snugly  fitted  between  the  Joiata  and  wdl 

bone  bridging.  nailed  thereto.     It  should  be  continuous  throughout  a  line  of  joiata  haTiBg  a 

common  span.     Croes  bridging  should  be  placed  at  intenrala  not  to  aiessd 
8  ft.     All  joists  should  be  solid  bridged  over  supports. 

66c.  Arrangement  of  Girders. — With  a  rectangular  floor  bay,  the  economicil 
arrangement  of  girders  and  joists  is  to  make  the  girders  span  the  short  side  of  the  rectanglfi. 
the  joists  taking  the  longer  span. 

For  general  stiffness  of  the  building,  the  girders,  where  possible,  should  run  parallel  to  the 
transverse  axis  of  the  building.  It  may  be  advisable,  if  clearances  will  permit,  to  use  knee 
braces  from  girders  to  columns,  but  in  any  case  the  span  of  girder  should  always  be  taken  as  tha 
distance  between  center  lines  of  end  bearing  on  columns  or  walls.  Knee  braces  should  prefer- 
ably be  fitted  or  attached  to  girders  and  columns  after  the  full  dead  load  of  floor  is  in  place; 
otherwise  even  the  slight  deflection  of  girder  may  put  heavy  bending  stresses  in  the  columns. 


Openings  for  stairs,  etc.,  make  the  case  of  non-uniform  loading  mare  likely  to  be  encountered  in  the 
floor  girders  than  in  the  case  of  joists. 

If  double  girders  are  necessary,  an  air  space  should  be  left  between  them,  and  the  two  iprdera  o<mnaotad  at 
short  intervals,  say  2  ft.,  by  pairs  of  bolts,  using  cast-iron  separators  between  the  girders.     This  air  apaoa  ia  neess 
aary  to  prevent  dry  rot  taking  place,  although  for  fire  protection,  such  air  space  is  undesirable.' 

66/f .  ConnectionB  to  Colunms. — ^To  prevent  the  girders  in  falling  from  pulling 
the  columns  with  them,  in  case  of  fire,  standard  practice  recommends  that  the  attachment  of 
girders  to  columns  be  made  self-releasing.  The  writer  believes,  however,  that  in  the  event  of  a 
fire  serious  enough  to  bum  through  the  girders,  the  interior  posts  of  the  building  are  almost 
certain  to  fall.  For  this  reason,  whore  it  is  necessary  to  secure  lateral  stiffness  in  a  building, 
he  believes  it  well  to  design  the  connections  of  ginlers  to  columns,  and  joists  to  columns,  rela- 
tively strong,  providing  continuity  across  the  columns.  Details  of  such  connections  are  dis- 
cussed in  Sect.  2,  Art.  123. 

66e.  Connections  to  Walls. — All  girders  and  joists  entering  masonry  walls  should 
rest  upon  steel  or  iron  bearing  plates,  well  painted.  An  air  space  should  be  left  around  the 
ends  of  joists  and  girders.  In  order  to  allow  the  girders  or  joists  to  fall  without  pulling  the 
walls  over  in  case  of  fire,  the  ends  of  the  timbers  arc  usually  cut  back,  as  in  Fig.  68.  For  tying 
the  girders  and  joists  into  the  walls,  iron  or  steel  ancihors  are  used,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  58. 
These  anchors  should  be  approximately  3^  X  lyi-^n,  straps,  one  end  forged  into  a  lug  to  fit 
into  a  notch  in  the  upper  side  of  girder.  The  portion  within  the  wall  may  be  bonded  into 
the  masonry.  Sometimes  an  anchor  consisting  of  a  round  rod  is  p!i£<sed  through  the  wall,  and 
is  fitted  with  an  exterior  ornamental  cast-iron  washer  on  the  outside.  The  other  end  of  the 
rod  may  be  forged  into  a  flat  strap  with  a  lug  as  before. 

Every  girder  should  be  anchored  into  the  wall.  In  the  case  of  joists,  at  least  every  sixth  joist  should  be  ao 
anchored.     Building  ordinances  usually  preRcribo  in  detail  tlic  size  and  arranKcmcnt  of  wall  anohorB. 

Joists,  closely  spaced,  entering  a  masonry  wall  weaken  the  wallfl.  Further,  unless  very  careful  inspection  ia 
maintained,  one  can  never  be  certain  that  proper  air  Bpaces  will  he  left  around  the  timbers  entering  the  wait  For 
this  reason,  there  have  been  developed  wall  buxcH,  made  of  malleable  irun,  Htcel,  and  east  iron,  which  insure  an  air 
space  around  the  joist  or  girder,  and  at  the  same  time  allow  the  timber  to  bo  self -releasing  in  case  of  fire.  The  tie 
between  timber  and  wall  is  secured  by  a  lug  on  the  base  of  tho  anchor  which  onRaRCs  a  notch  on  the  underside  of 
joist  or  girder.     Typical  box  anchors  arc  shown  in  Figs.  59  to  02  inclusive.     Fig.  03  shows  a  Duplex  wall  plate. 

A  third  method  for  support  of  joists  and  girders  is  the  wall  hanger  shown  in  Figs.  04  and  65.  With  the  wall 
hanger,  no  hole  is  left  in  the  wall.     Since  tlio  joists  and  girders  with  this  device  extend  only  to  tho  inner  surface  of 

1  In  mill  construction,  this  air  spare  is  considered  objectionable  by  many  since  it  forms  a  concealed  spaoOt 
which,  in  the  event  of  fire,  cannot  be  reached  by  water  from  the  sprinklers. 
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M/>  lyplcal  Floor  Bay  Design. — Th«  following  erample  will  illustrate  the 
necessaiT  computations  for  desiBning  the  joists  and  girdets  of  a  typical  floor  b^.  The  framing 
plan  of  the  bay  is  shown  in  Fig.  66. 


PlQ.  M.  Duplex  well  biuiEU. 


D*ta;  Offiec  floor;  pvUtioiu  2  X  4  ia.,  plut«r*d  both  (Id**,  12  ft,  bl(h;  floorinf  double,  under  floor  roncfa 

1  X  Sin.,  upper  floor  1  X  4  in.,  T  &  0:  (eilini  pUaMredi  joitta  IS  io.  on  ceDteri:  liTe  lokd  for  joiita.  ao  lb.   per 
•q.  (t. ;  live  loul  [or  ^rdera.  4S  lb.  per  «q.  It. :  live  lowl  lor  etkin.  75  lb.  per  eq.  It. 

For  mpproiiTDBte  deftd  load,  call  flooring  2  in.  tbickst  31b,  per  bovd  foot;  aHumB  joiata  2   X  IS  in.— IS  in,  on 
eaten;  allow  llb.pBraq,  ft,  forbridflinc;  feaftUEaep]aflt«ro*llibE  vei^tSib.  perAq.  ft.;aHumo^der  wei^t  M  2  lb. 
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Typical  Joist  B. — Since  the  ceiling  must  be  oontinuouB,  the  Mune  sise  of  joista  will  be  continued  for  tlie  ahortv 
8p»n. 

Header  H. — The  load  coming  on  this  beam  from  the  floor  is  a  girder  load.  Conaequently.  the  uniformly  db- 
tributed  floor  loAd  -  (14)  (8)  (68)  -  7616  lb.  The  partition  lumber  will  weigh  18  lb.  per  lin.  ft.  (see  Tftble  1). 
Adding  plaster  for  two  sides  at  5  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  per  side,  gives  a  total  load  per  linear  foot  of  18  +  (12) (IQ)  *  188  h. 
The  partition  load  on  the  header  therefore  -  (14)(138)  -  1930  lb.  Total  load  on  header  -  0546  lb.  From  Tabk 
9,  p.  113.  it  is  found  that  a  4  X  14-in.  timber  on  a  14-ft.  span  will  carry  9764  lb.  in  bending,  and  M15  lb.  m  Bmitid 
for  deflection.     Again  reducing  the  dead  load  to  equivalent  live  load,  we  have, 

(14)(8)(20)(1H)  -    2.987 

(1930)  (IH)  -    2,570 

Live  load  -  (14)  (8)  (48)  -     5,370 


10,927  lb. 

This  load  is  16%  in  excess  of  the  limiting  load  for  deflection  for  a  4  X  14  in.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Mfe  load 
as  limited  by  deflection  for  a  6  X  14  in.  is  13.808  lb.,  which  is  47%  too  heavy,  and  the  actual  span  is  13  ft.  8ia. 
instead  of  14  ft.  0  in.     A  4  X  14  in.  will  therefore  be  used. 

Tnmmer  C— Uniform  partition  load  »  (138)(20)  =  2760 

(20)(1H)(78) 


Uniform  floor  load 


1040 


Total  uniform  load  »  3800  lb. 

Since  there  is  a  concentrated  load  on  this  header,  also  a  portion  of  a  uniform  load,  in  addition  to  the  uniform  floor 
load  flgurod  above,  we  will  compute  the  maximum  bending  moment.  Fig.  67  represents  the  actual  loadingv 
diagrammatically. 


605r/h 


J354//X 


Fig.  67. — Diagram  of  loads  on  Trimmer  G. 


The  live  load  acting  as  a  concentration  (the  reaction  of  Header  //)  is  a  girder  load  for  which  a  20  %  reduction 
may  be  taken  from  the  live  load  for  joists. 
The  concentrated  load  at  P  is,  therefore, 

Flo«»r  -  (7)  (8)  (68)       -  3810 
Partition  -  (138)  (7)  -     966 


4770  lb. 

The  i>ortion  of  uniform  load  on  the  trimmer  not  yet  considered  —  (78)(16)(H)  ■■  830  lb. 
Bending  moments  and  reactions: 
Uniform  load  of  3800  lb. 

M  -  (H) (3800) (20)  -  9500  ft. -lb. 
Ri  "  Ri  '^  1900  lb. 


Concentrated  load: 


Ri 


(4770) (16) 
20 


3820 


Small  uniform  load: 


4770  lb. 
M  =.  (3S20)(4)     -  15.280  ft.-lb. 

J,         (830)  (8)  ..„^,. 

20 
M  -  (332)(4)- 1338  ft.-lb.  (approximately) 
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Fig.  68  shows  the  bendinc  moment  curves  plotted  graphicsUy. 

The  construotion  of  the  parabola  of  uniform  moments  is  simple,  a  rectangle  being  erected  on  the  span  with  a 
height  of  9500  ft. -lb.  to  scale.  The  ends  and  half  spans  are  divided  into  the  same  number  of  equal  parts  (in  this 
case  4),  ordinates  erected  on  the  span  length  at  these  division  points,  and  radiating  lines  drawn  from  the  center 
of  upper  side  of  rectangle  to  the  division  points  on  the  sid«i.  The  intersection  of  corresponding  radiating  lines  and 
ordinates  fix  points  on  the  parabola.  The  triangle  of  moment  for  the  concentrated  load  is  indicated  by  the  dotted 
line.  This  triangle  is  increased  for  the  moment  of  the  small  uniform  load  (increase  in  moment  »  1328  ft.-lb. 
at  a  point  4  ft.  from  left  support).  The  moment  of  the  small  load  is  also  computed  at  a  point  8  ft.  from  the  right 
end  of  trimmer.      M  -  (12)  (332)  -  _r  r"  /> 

(4)  (416)  -  2324  ft.-lb.    The  ordinate  Trimrmr  C'MonW^Of  ViUJ^^iT^^i 

to  the  triangle  of  the  moment  of  P  Mr/ Unifyin  iOOf  ofJCOO /Jb.     fUnifymf  fOOCf  On/jf 

is  therefore  increased  by  1328  ft. -lb.,  *^ 

and  the  full  line  drawn  to  represent 
the  increased  bending  moment,  pass- 
ing through  the  point  8  ft.  from  left 
support  that  represents  the  increased 
ordinate  of  1328  ft.-lb. 

From  the  diagram,  the  maximum 
bending  moment  is  22,680  ft.-lb. 
Since  the  depth  of  floor  construction 
is  limited  to  14  in.,  it  is  evident  from 
the  computations  for  the  joists  that  a 
fiber  stress  of  1800  lb.  per  sq.  in.  can- 
not be  used  without  exceeding  the 
allowed  deflection.  In  the  case  of 
Joist  "  A  "  a  2  X  14-in.  joist  was  used 
when  for  strength  a  2  X  12  in.  was 
found  to  be  satisfactory.     The  ratio 


(rrir 


jj     Moment  of  con' 
i  cenhaf/ai  ffJJ^fJ 
p/u9  momenr  ofrpM^^ 
:        'parfibr/ZoadofepO/k 

V  uFr/nnrer  C- Momenr^ 
\£oncenfyvfton(4776fb.)' 


Trimmer  D- 
Moment  of  concenfrafion 

Fia  68.— Diagram  of  bending  moments  for  Trimmers  G  and  D. 


of  the  strengths  of  these  two  joists  is 
3190/2140.  In  other  words,  the  fiber  stress  in  the  2  X  14-in.  joUt  approximately  -  (2149/3190) (1800)  -  1215 
lb.  per  sq.  in.  A  fiber  stress  of  12(X)  lb.  per  sq.  in.  will  therefore  be  used  for  an  approximate  solution.  Entering 
Table  6.  p.  108,  we  find  that  an  8  X  14-in.  beam,  sised  to  7H  X  13H.  has  at  1200  lb.  per  sq.  in.  a  safe  resisting 
moment  of  22,781  ft.-lb.,  which  is  satisfactory. 

TrimmtT  D. — The  calculations  for  Trimmer  D  are  similar  to  those  for  Trimmer  C.  No  uniform  partition  load 
occurs  on  the  trimmer.  However,  there  exists  a  stair  load  at  the  left-hand  end.  The  dead  and  live  load  for  the 
stairs  will  be  assumed  at  75  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  (  (L.  L.  75)  (80%)  +  (D.  L.  15)1  -  75  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  The  reaction  of  the 
stairs  will  therefore  >»  (7) (4)  (75)  >  2100  lb.,  carried  by  two  stringers.  Only  the  reaction  of  one  stringer  applied 
4  ft.  out  from  the  left  end,  need  be  considered.  This  concentration,  added  to  the  concentration  from  Header 
H,  gives  a  total  concentration  of  4776  +  1050  -  5826  lb. 

For  simplicity  it  will  be  assumed  that  Trimmer  C  takes  a  loAd  equal  to  that  of  Joist  "A/*  or  2080  lb. 

M  -  (H)  (2080)  (20)  -  5200  ft.-lb.     Ai  -  As  -  10401b. 
Concentrated  load: 

(5826)(16) 


Rt 


20 
(5826)(4) 

20 


-  46601b. 

-  1165  lb. 


M  -  (4660)(4)  -  18,640  ft.-lb. 

•  ^^  ^^ 

The  diagram  for  bending  moments  is  shown  by  the  dot  and  dash  lines  in  Ilg.  68.    The  maximum  bending 
moment  is  approximately  22,8(X)  ft.-lb.,  so  an  8  X  14-in.  timber  will  be  used. 

(5700)(1H) 


The  maximum  vertical  shear  is  5700  lb.    The  maximum  intensity  of  horisontal  shear  is  therefore 
M  86  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  which  is  well  within  the  permissible  unit  stress. 


(7H)C13H) 


67.  Roof  Construction. 

67a.  Thickness  of  Sheathing. — Elxcept  in  mill  construction,  the  thickness  of 
roof  sheathing  is  seldom  over  1  in.  nominal,  or  ^^e  in*  finished.  For  roofs  with  a  finish  of  tar 
or  asphalt  and  gravel,  or  prepared  roofing,  either  built  up  on  the  job  or  ready  roofing,  the  sheath- 
ing should  be  dressed  and  matched  and  of  good  quality,  not  less  than  No.  2  Common.  The  span 
of  sheathing  of  this  size  is  usually  limited  by  deflection,  rather  than  strength,  although  the 
strength  should  always  be  investigated.  Roofs  are  always  walked  upon  at  some  time  or  another, 
and  appreciable  deflection  of  the  sheathing  will  tend  to  break  off  the  tongues  of  tongue-and- 
grooved  lumber.  Shiplap,  instead  of  tongue-and-grooved  lumber,  may  be  used.  The  two 
sections  are  shown  in  Figs.  69  and  70. 

67&.  Spacing  of  Roof  Joists.^If  the  roof  joists  support  the  ceiling  also,  their  spacing 
should  not  exceed  16  in.,  as  this  is  the  limiting  span  for  wooden  laths  with  plaster  ceiling. 
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On  the  P&cificCoast,  where  no  snow,  or  Btmofltverj- light  Bnowoeeun,  the  BpactDK  of  nri 
joists,  when  no  ceiling  must  be  provided  (or,  is  commonly  taken  it  21  in.,  uid  in  efac^ia^ 
nructioa  the  spacing  is  made  32  in. 


■^^^ 


Fia.  TO.— SRtiOD  of  3  X  S-in.  -'•'r'-r 


Fia.  71. — DcUil  of  tyiHcal 


Sf  c  Airangemflnt  of  drden  or  Trusses. — The  AirangemeDt  of  ipnlen  mi 
truaaea  is  a  matter  won  hy  of  at  ud.v  in  any  building.  Usually  there  are  requirement*  of  intsiK 
arrangement  which  dictate  the  spacing  of  columns. 

Trusses  are  roost  economically  spaced  at  approximately  16  to  20  ft,  lliise  metboditf 
framing  the  roof  joists  or  raftera  may  be  adopted:  (1)  Supporting  the  joiBta  direetl7  isttl 
upper  chords;  or  (3)  placing  roof  girders  or  purlins  at  the  panel  points  of  the  tnuMS.  ml 
g  the  bays  between  purlins  by  light  rafters:  or  <,3)  providing  purlin  tniasca  at  certain  pud 
points  and  epanning  between  ttf 
purlin  truaaea  by  meuiB  of  lalla 
hea^-y  raften,  or  roof  joiata.  Tkoi 
are,  naturally,  advaAtagea  and  diMl- 
vantagea  to  each  srstem. 
ing  vertical  lowls  above,  the  p 
building  involved  may  cany  with  il 
some  special  reason  for  adopting  iM 
method  in  prefereiu»  to  the  othm. 
From  the  standpoint  of  coat  alaDe,it 
will  usually  be  found  upoa  invcstip- 
systcms  arc  designed  correctly  and  consistently,  there  will  be  littk 
ne  localities,  the  relatively  high  price  of  atcel  compared  to  lumbd 
of  truss  work  and  the  cmplo>'ment  of  larger  siies  of  lumber.  li 
otherlocalities  th<.- cost  of  securing  the  larger  sizes  ot  joists  may  make  smallspans  advisable.  Ni 
hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  laid  down. 

Vtd.  Bracing  Trusses. — ^Bracing  trusses  arc  a  necessity  in  long  tnua  ^M^ 
in  fat-t,  the  writer  recommends  that  all  roof  trusses  over  20-ft.  span  be  provided  with  at  kari 
one  bracing  truss,  and  that,  in  general, 

bracing  trusses  be  placed  at  a  spacing  ,_,  .  _;  ^^  ^^^^!^^"j:.,  ^Tf?*^*°^fift'  .  i 
not  greater  than  15  or  16  ft.  The  brae-  "^  'v';  """^  -^g^^ -j^k'.^  ~^^^^^^ 
ing  trusses  may  be  utilized  as  purlin 
truss€rs  if  properly  proportioned.  They 
should  be  of  the  full  depth  of  the  niaia 
truss,  and  well  cunnt-cted  thereto.  Tbc 
compression  chord  of  a  main  roof  t: 
needs  to  be  supported  laterally  for 
column  action;  the  lower  chord  should 
also  be  stayed  laterally  for  general  stiff- 
ness of  ih<'  buildinf:,  if  for  no  other 
reason.  Such  braeini;  trusses  may  hv  made  up  of  dimension  lumber  And  aiHkedorbdM 
together,  and  thus  give  a  cuuiparatively  cheap,  and  at  the  same  time,  effective  conatructioa 
A  typical  exaiuple  of  such  a  l.irai'ing  trtiM  is  shown  in  Fig.  71.  Attention  ia  called  U>tb 
"T"  section  of  ehonls.  also  to  the  rletailii  for  connection  to  the  mun  tnisses. 

Another  tiiethud  for  proi-iding  general  stifTuess  in  the  roof  frMning  is  shown  in  Fig.  71 
to  this  detail  the  ruuf  joists  are  doubleil  at  certain  intervals;  bracee  or  struta  an  fmned  b> 
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■doc  tnuieg  will  play  a  vital 
ir  tnua.  tmiBrBrrinc  tbe  wind 
d  vaUs.      Fullowmc  out  thin 


U  bniulth,  a 


Hie  actoBl  BtrCHM  Aotninc  upon  ft  bntoLnc  tnua  w  usually  iDdetanninat«.  \ 
plan,  howaver,  a  deflnit*  whtme  of  wiad  brada*  may  be  providsd,  in  wliich  the  bi 
part.  The  whole  roof,  or  one  itde  of  tb«  root,  may  he  res*rd«d  u  a  bociiontal  beam. 
Kafltioofl  delivered  thereto  from  the  eide  walla  to  the  eod  walla,  or  to  ooLumna  ai 
*eheme,  dia^nal  rod*  may  be  placed  in  the  plane  of  the  upper  chorda  of  the  roof 

Fi(.  73  abowa  an  arrangemeot  of  roof  tnueea,  bracina  truieca  and  diagonal  rt 
ins  of  the  mill-buildinc  type.     When  the  length  o[  a  buildiof  ia  three  or  more  timeg 

ia  only  moderately  hish»  the  diagonal  rode  may  very  frequently  be  omitted  in  aome  of  tbe  outer  aide  baya.  It  may 
alao  be  poaaible,  without  eadiwcBring  the  rigidity  of  tbe  building,  to  make  some  of  the  lines  of  bracing  truMee'non- 
eontinuoua  thrao^out  the  length  of  the  building.     For  example,  in  Fig.  73,  wore  the  building  twiiw  u  loni  a*  ahown, 

•ntintly  a  matter  of  judgment,  but  judgment  bued  on  an  understanding  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  atructural 
meohaoin  and  experience  in  deaign  and  conBtrucIian.  While  it  is  granted  that  the  actual  streeaes  in  a  root  due  to 
wind  are  impnaible  to  find,  an  auumption  of  a  reuonable  wind  preaeure  and  a  deBnile  and  logical  ayitem  of  brao- 

ctiong.  poorly  braced. 


prooedure.  and  w 


1  also  result  in  a  more  economical  building  than  oi 


corapoaed  of  hea 
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FlQ.  73. — Diagram  I 


Two  typical  details  of  oonaectiona  of  guoh  diagonal  roda  to  the  rool  truaoei  are  ahown  in  Fig.  74.  In  Fig. 
7i<a)  the  rods  are  passed  threugb  boles  borad  diagonally  through  the  chord,  and  fitted  with  special  beveled  caat- 
iroB  wesbera.  In  Fig.  74(b)  a  ateel  plate  ia  lag-acrewad  to  tbe  chord,  and  connection  between  plat«  and  roda  ia 
•aeured  by  means  of  clevises  and  pins.  If  tbe  roof  ioiata  are  supported  directly  upon  the  upper  chord,  these  plates 
will  probably  have  to  be  attached  to  tbe  lower  side  of  chord.  In  aach  a  c*ae.  the  pistes  should  be  faatened  to  the 
Dhor4  while  tbe  truss  is  on  the  ground.  It  maybe  taken  for  granted  that  auchsonnection,  if  made  after  tbe  truaa  is 
srectad.  will  be  poor.  It  is  difficult,  at  best,  to  malu  a  eariienler  screw  laocrewi  into  place,  and  it  is  almost  ear- 
tain,  if  placed  by  a  man  on  a  scaffold,  that  the  work  will  be  poorly  done. 

Obviously,  the  system  of  diagonal  bracing  rods  just  described  may  be  plaoed  in  tbe  plane  of  the  lower  ohirda 
of  the  trussee.  provided  that  braeing  trusses  exist  to  form  the  chorda  of  the  wind  reaiating  truaa.  ProTisioD  must 
be  made  for  supporting  the  rods  to  prevent  them  from  sagging. 

Diagonal  rods  in  the  plane  of  tbe  roof  framing,  placed  in  the  outer  baya.  are  an  excellent  thing;  they  enable  the 
building  to  be  "squared  up"  ann  will  do  much  to  prevent  racking  of  the  rooF  due  to  wind,  with  poaaible  consequent 
brealuag  of  skylights.  Re-tightening  of  theas  braeing  rods  will  be  neoessary  from  time  to  tine  as  shrinkage  of 
the  timber  takes  place. 

B7e.  Sftv-tooth  Roof  Framing, — Saw-tooth  roofs  arc  constructed  with  inclined 
or  vertit-al  faces,  tho  former  being  perhaps  more  generally  used  than  the  latter  on  account  of 
better  diffusion  of  light.  From  the  atantlpoint  of  maximum  efficiency  in  diffused  lighting,  the 
saw-teeth  should  face  north  with  the  faces  inclined  at  an  angle  of  25  to  30  deg.  with  the  vertical. 
The  saw-tooth  with  vertical  face  is  somewhat  easier  to  construct  and  is  less  likely  to  give 
trouble  through  leakage  and  condensation  than  the  inclined  focb  construction.  In  the  latter 
type,  there  should  be  no  horizontal  muUions  in  the  windows,  since  water  would  stand  on  these 
and  eventually  leak  through.  Further,  condensation  will  tend  to  take  place  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  incUned  glass  and  drop  vertically  on  the  contents  of  the  building. 
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into  oonduetoni.  Double  gUuung  ii  Bometimet  employed  in  the  more  northerly  latitudes  on  aoeount  of  its  non- 
conducting qualities. 

Some  tsrpical  details  of  saw-tooth  roofs  are  shown  in  Figs.  75,  76,  77,  78  and  70. 

The  roof  planking  should  be  at  least  3  in.  in  thickness,  tongued-and-grooved  or  splined,  spanning  8  to  10  ft. 
between  the  inclined  roof  beams.     The  valleyv  between  the  saw-teeth  should  have  an  inclination  of  not  less  than 


Cross  section  through  typical  saw  tooth. 

Fig.  76. 


Partial  elevation  of  saw  tooth. 


FxQ.  76. — Detail  of  saw-tooth  frame — inclined 
face  with  pipe  ties. 


Fig.  77. — Detail  of  saw-tooth  frame — vertical 
face  with  pipe  ties. 


Fio.  78. — Detail  of  paw-tooth  frame — inclined 
face  with  timber  ties. 


Fio.  79. — Detail  of  saw-tooth  frame — vertical 
face  with  timber  ties. 


H  in>  to  the  foot,  and  the  conductors  should  be  spaced  not  more  than  50  ft.  apart.     The  construction  of  the  sloping 
vallesrs  is  easily  accomplished  by  blocking  between  the  structural  members  of  the  frame. 

Fig.  75  illustrates  a  typical  construction  with  inclined  faces.  The  roof  joists  are  supported  at  their  upper 
ends  on  inclined  posts,  and  at  their  lower  ends  by  joist-hangers  on  the  roof  girders.  Tie  rods  are  shown  at  the  foot 
of  each  inclined  roof  beam  to  prevent  the  roof  from  spreading.  While  the  construction  shown  in  this  figure  may  be 
termed  standard,  objection  can  be  raised  (1)  to  the  use  of  joist-hangers,  (2;  to  the  use  of  small  tie  rods  exposed  to 
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flnuid  tsndiot  tous.  (3)  to  U»  *b<eiiee  of  koy  borlMmUl  mambBn  M  Uu  tiw  of  pMta  to  teka  thniat,  uid  («)  M 
ths  sbMnM  of  senenl  ■tiBnaia  o[  Irunc  to  horiHoUI  lotet. 

Id  Fig*.  7S  wid  77  the  above  obieetioDi  an  lufely  mat  by  brincioi  the  inoUmd  roof  bauni  to  nat  on  tha  top 
ol  tba  vrdan  Had  tha  labatitalion  ot  pipa  tie*  batveon  the  root  lirden.  Theae  pipe  Uea,  fitted  with  itsadanl  flsncaa 
■nd  bolted  throusb  the  cirdan,  have  the  adTvitaga  over  roda  ol  bains  able  to  taiia  both  tanalon  ftnd  compreadoD 
aod  alao  of  not  requirini  hancar*  to  pravBnt  tbam  from  ■ac^oi.  Theae  pipei.  however,  miut  be  of  fairly  large 
aiaa  in  order  that  thay  may  be  of  value  aa  eompraegion  mambera.  Thentio  of  length  of  membn  to  ndiua  of  BTi*- 
ticB  afaould  not  eioead  171Il     Thia  oonitruction.  however,  (till  (ivea  metal  eipoaed  to  Gra. 

Pita.  TS  and  79  iUoatrsts  an  all-timbar  type  of  oooetruction.  TheM  detaila,  drawn  lor  both  tha  inelined  and 
vertieal  face  typei  of  law-tooth,  furnieh  a  eiinple  tad  efleetive  cDnitniation.  A  aomewhat  hi<tier  buildinf  ia  r*- 
quired  br  thii  eonitruetion  than  with  that  of  Fig.  TS  but  ttie  ganeral  atlSneaa  lained,  and  tha  abaanee  of  eipoaad 
metal,  irill  more  than  offiat  the  coat  of  increaaed  heiiht  of  walle. 

58.  HUl  CoDStnictioii.^ — The  preceding  discussioa  in  this  chapter  haa  related  to  tunber 
framed  floore  and  roofs  in  general.     This  article  treats  veiy  briefly  and  in  a  general  way  of  the 


Fio.  81. — Mill  eonatruetioB  with  laminated  fli 


Special  type  of  construction  known  as  "Mill  Construction,"  or  "Slow-burning  Mill  Construc- 
tion, "  so-called  because  it  was  developed  for  use  in  factory  or  mill  buildings  in  the  New  England 
states.  In  this  construction  all  timbers,  ae  posts,  girders,  and  joists,  are  made  of  large  section; 
joists  are  eliminated  as  far  as  possible,  by  substituting  a  heavy  thick  floor  sufficient  in  strength 
to  span  some  feet.  The  result  gives  a  building  having  large  areas  of  flat  ceilings,  and  heavy, 
solid  masses  of  timber  in  girders  and  poets.  Such  a  structure  in  case  of  fire  will  tend  to  char 
rather  thitn  bum,  and  all  parts  are  easily  reached  by  the  water  from  the  automatic  eprinkleis. 
This  type  of  building,  properly  sprinkled,  takes  a  comparatively  low  insurance  rate. 

In  the  bulletin,  "Heavy  Timber  Mill  Construction  Buildings,"  published  by  the  Engineer- 
ing Bureau  of  the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers  Association,  mill  construction  is  divided 
into  three  classes  as  follows  (sec  Figs.  80  to  84  inclusive): 

'  See  alen  the  folLowlTiK  ohnpter  by  V.  W.  Dean, 
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m  to  to  29  ft. 


3.  Hoo 


BAT7  pUnfe  l&id  on  adie 
rg  tbTe  BupxHrted  hy  wood  peat*  or  eolumiu  ipftcfld  10  ft.  or  orwr  uptirt,  dBpendini  ui 
the  itructun.     Thii  type  is  oalled  "  Mill  Canilruttioa  with  Laminated  Floon. " 

3.  Floors  of  hesTy  pUnlc  kid  But  upon  Imrte  be*nu  whioh  mre  gpued  from  i  to  10  (I,  on  osnb 
br  Eirders  ipMect  setu'iipaTtuthDlokdinc  will  sllow.  Theie  vnlera  an  OKtried  by  wood  poitso 
aa  far  apart  aa  eonfliitcnt  with  the  ceneral  design  of  the  huildini.  A  spaoing  of  from  20  to  35  ft.  i 
forcolumniinthiiclasaidframiiiswherethelaadinciiDotsicesBiTs.     Thii type ia more ■enarall)'  kuowni 


IS  ft.  on  oaolon. 


The  following  clauses  from  the  Building  Code  recommended  by  the  National  Board  of 
Fixe  Underwriters,  also  define  in  detail  the  timber  construction  classed  aa  mill  constructionB 


Dtfinilian;  "MUl"  Constcuctioa  (also  oailed  " Slow-burmnc  Canatrurtinn ")  it  a  term 
ally  oocupied  for  factory  purpoui.  and  nhould  always  be  protected  by  a  ftyeteoi  of  automsdc 

be  rounded  or  chamfered. 

3.  Wooden  rolumne  ■hail  be  >iiperimpo8ed  throu(hoiit  all  atoriea  oti  iron  or  steel  post  CB 

Note:  Columas  should  never  rcet  an  timbers,  aa  shrinkage  may  cause  them  to  sbk. 

3.  Iron  or  steel  oolumna  or  girders  may  be  used  it  protected,  as  follnvs:  Steel  (irdirs  and 

proofing.  .  .  .oi  by  2in.  of  metal  lath  and  cement  plaatar;  the  latter  being  applied  in  two  laj 
bMween  them.  All  other  iron  oi  steel  cnlumna  ahall  be  proUcted  by  at  least  1  in.  of  metal  iat 
ar  It*  equivalent. 


applied  to  buildioi; 


1.  of  &n- 


4. 

Wooden 

Sirders  or  Sooi 

mberc 

haUbes 

ui  table  for  the 

dimeni 

>ion,  and 

hall  i«t  on  iron 

plates  o 

n  wall  ledges  and  where 

ba  eoib«led  out 

o  support  floor 

mbers  where  ne 

■essary.     The  c 

Botacaa 

hall  be  single  a 

e 

Where  ■ 

r  walla 

»n  nppoe 

le  sides,  there  s 

bMQU 

and  inn 

o  case  shall  they 

enter  D 

ore  than 

one-duaptor  th 
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7.  Width  of  floor  bays  shall  be  between  6  and  11  ft. 

Note:  The  practice  in  "  mill "  conetniction  of  supporting  the  ends  of  beams  on  girders  by  means  of  metal  stir- 
rups or  bracket  hangers  is  objectionable.  Experience  has  shown  that  such  metal  supports  are  likely  to  lose  their 
strength  when  attacked  by  fire  and  so  cause  collapse. 

Floifrt: 

1.  Floors  shall  be  not  less  than  3-in.  (2f^-in.  dressed)  splined  or  tongued  and  grooved  plank  covered  with  1-in. 
(H-in  dressed)  flooring  laid  crossways  or  diagonally.  Top  flooring  shall  not  extend  closer  than  H  in-  to  walls  so 
as  to  allow  for  swelling  in  case  floor  becomes  wet.  This  place  shall  be  covered  by  a  moulding  so  arranged  that 
it  will  not  obetruot  movement  of  the  flooring. 

2.  Waterproofing  shall  be  laid  between  the  planking  and  tlie  flooring  in  such  manner  as  to  make  a  thoroughly 
waterproof  floor  to  a  height  of  at  least  3  in.  above  floor  level.  When  there  are  no  scuppers,  the  elevator  or  stair- 
wells may  be  used  as  drains  for  the  floors,  in  which  case  the  waterproofing  material  need  not  be  flashed  up  at  these 
points. 

3.  All  exposed  woodwork  in  interior  construction  shall  be  planed  smooth. 

Roofa,  SkylighU,  and  Comicea: 

1.  Roofs  shall  be  of  plank  and  timber  construction  and  flat,  except  f «>r  pitch  necessary  for  proper  drainage. 
Plank  shall  be  not  less  than  2H  in-  (2H  in.  dressed)  splined,  or  tongued  and  grooved.  Timbers  shall  be  not  less 
than  6  in.  either  dimension  and  shall  be  single  stick. 

Both  roof  timbers  and  planks  shall  be  self  •releasing  as  regards  walls. 

Note:  The  saw-tooth  form  of  roof  is  considered  satisfactory,  although  not  quite  the  equivalent  of  a  flat  mill 
eonatructed  roof. 

Partitiona: 

Partitions  shall  be  constructed  of  incombustible  material  or  of  2-in.  matched  plank  or  double  matched  boards 
with  joints  broken,  preferably  coated  with  fire  retarding  paint. 

Note:  Ordinary  paint  is  not  objectionable,  but  varnish  or  shellac  is  very  undesirable. 

The  following  description  of  laminated  floors  is  taken  from  the  bulletin  of  the  National 
Lumber  Manufacturers  Association  referred  to  above : 

If  heavy  loads  are  to  be  carried  on  long  spans,  planks  6  or  8  in.  wide  are  set  on  edge  dose  together,  firmly 
nailed  at  each  end  and  at  about  IS-in.  intervals  with  OO^D  nails,  alternating  top  and  bottom,  thus  forming  a  "lam- 
inated floor."  Each  of  these  floors  is  covered  with  two  or  more  thicknesses  of  waterproof  paper  or  similar  material 
and  then  by  a  top,  or  wearing,  floor,  laid  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  underfloor.  Material  is  sur- 
faced on  all  sides  and  edges  of  plank  beveled  to  serve  as  a  finish  on  the  ceiling  below. 

Where  plank  floors  are  laid  flat,  the  boards  should  be  two  basrs  in  length  if  possible  and  laid  to  break  joints 
every  4  ft.  With  laminated  floors,  it  may  be  difficult  to  obtain  {dank  two  bays  in  length.  In  such  a  case,  the  planks 
may  be  laid  with  the  ends  extending  between  centers  of  girders  with  one  plank  laid  across  the  girder  at  frequent 
intervab  (every  sixth  or  eighth  piece)  to  act  as  a  tie  in  the  floor.  Or,  by  another  method,  the  ends  of  planks  should 
join  at  or  near  the  quarter  point  of  the  span  between  girders,  taking  care  to  break  joints  in  such  a  way  that  no  oon- 
tinuous  line  across  the  floor  will  occur. 

In  laying  laminated  floors,  it  is  advisable  to  omit  the  last  two  planks  at  walls  until  after  glasing  and  roofing 
have  been  completed.  Then  these  spaces  should  be  filled  in  close  against  the  walls.  It  is  often  recommended  that 
laminated  floors  be  laid  without  nailing  to  the  girders  which  support  the  floor,  so  that  expansion  in  the  floors  due 
to  dampness  will  not  cause  movement  in  the  girders  at  the  walls. 

The  top-floor  may  be  of  softwood  or  hardwood  as  use  demands.  Tongued  and  grooved  flooring  is  used  al- 
most entirely.  Square-edged  flooring  is  easier  to  replace  when  repairs  are  needed,  but  wears  less  around  nails, 
thus  making  an  uneven  floor.  Some  of  the  best  buildings  have  a  double  top-floor,  the  lower  part  of  softwood  laid 
diagonally  upon  the  plank  under-floor,  and  the  hardwood  upper  part  laid  lengthwise.  This  latter  method  allows 
boards  in  alleys  or  passages  to  be  easily  replaced  when  worn,  and  the  diagonal  boards  brace  the  floors,  reduce 
'vibration,  and  distribute  the  floor  load  evenly.  The  top-floor  should  always  be  laid  so  that  the  length  of  the  pieces 
ia  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  traffic  or  trucking.     Usually  this  is  lengthwise  of  the  building. 

When  a  laminated  floor  is  constructed  of  material  surfaced  four  sides,  or  of  material 
surfaced  two  sides,  there  is  great  danger  of  dry  rot,  unless  the  lumber  is  thoroughly  air  seasoned 
or  kiln  dried.  On  account  of  this  feature,  many  engineers  prefer  to  use  only  rough  lumber  for 
laminated  floors,  the  slight  unevenness  of  the  boards  or  planking  providing  enough  air  spaces 
to  prevent  dry  rot.  It  is  the  writer's  opinion  that  the  rough  flooring,  besides  being  cheaper, 
will  give  additional  security  against  the  decay  of  the  timber. 

Tables  2  and  3  give  the  maximum  spans  for  timber  mill  laminated  floors  for  thicknesses 
var3ring  from  3  in.  nominal  to  12  in.  nominal,  fiber  stresses  from  1200  to  1800  lb.  per  sq.  in., 
and  loads  from  50  to  400  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 
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In  both  these  tables,  the  limiting  span  is  given  for  a  deflection  of  ^'^o  in.  per  foot  of  span, 
based  on  a  modulus  of  elasticity  of  1,620,000.  Since  mill  floors  in  general  have  ho  ceiling,  the 
deflections  taken  from  this  table  may  be  used  directly,  although,  if  the  permanent  deflection  is 
desired,  a  reduced  modulus  of  elasticity  for  the  constant  loads  should  be  used. 


Table  2.* — Maximum  Spans  por  Timber  Mill  Floors 

Fiber  stress  1200,  1300,  1500.  1600  and  1800  lb.  per  sq.  in.;  modulus  of  elasticity,  1.620.000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
The  sum  of  the  live  load  and  the  weight  of  the  floor  was  used  in  calculating  the  spans. 
In  the  line  marked  deflection  is  given  the  span  which  has  a  deflection  of  >io  in.  per  foot  of  span. 
Made  of  pianks  on  edge,  laid  dose. 


Fiber 

Span  in  feet 

stress 
Ob.  per 

Live  load  in  pounds  per  square  foot 

sq.  m.) 

50 

100 

125 

150 

175 

200 

225 

250 

275 

300 

350 

400 

(3  in.  Nominal  thickness — 2H  i^'  actual  thickness 
1               1               1               1               1               1 

1200 

13' 

8" 

10'  1" 

9'  1" 

8'  4" 

7'  9" 

7'  3" 

6'10" 

6'  6" 

6'  3" 

6' 

0" 

6'  7" 

5'  2" 

1300 

14' 

3" 

10*  6" 

9'  6" 

8'  8" 

8'  1" 

7'  7" 

7'  2" 

6'10" 

6'  6" 

6' 

3" 

5'  9" 

5'  5" 

1500 

15' 

4" 

11'  3" 

10*  2" 

9'  4" 

8'  8" 

8'  2" 

7'  8" 

7'  4" 

7'  0" 

6' 

8" 

6*  2" 

5'10" 

1600 

15'10" 

11'  8" 

10'  6" 

9'  7" 

8'11" 

8'  4" 

7'11" 

7'  7" 

7'  2" 

6'11" 

6'  5" 

6'  0" 

1800 

16' 

9" 

12'  4" 

11'  2" 

10'  3" 

9'  6" 

8'11" 

8'  5" 

8'  0" 

7'  8" 

7' 

4" 

6'  9" 

6'  4" 

Defl. 

9' 

0" 

7'  4" 

6'11" 

6'  6" 

6'  2" 

5'11" 

5'  8" 

5'  6" 

5'  4" 

5' 

2" 

4'11" 

4'  9" 

(4ij 

■               •II 

A.  Nominal  thickness — 3H  in*  actual  thickness) 

1               1               1               1               1 

1200 

18' 

5" 

13'  8" 

12'  4" 

11'  5" 

10'  7" 

10*  0" 

9'  5" 

9'  0" 

8'  7" 

8' 

3" 

7'  7" 

7'  2" 

1300 

19' 

2" 

14'  3" 

12'11" 

ll'lO" 

11'  0" 

10'  4" 

9'10" 

9'  4" 

8'11" 

8' 

7" 

7'11" 

7'  6" 

1500 

20' 

7" 

15'  4" 

13'10" 

12'  9" 

ll'lO" 

11'  2" 

10*  6" 

10'  0" 

9'  7" 

9' 

2" 

8'  6" 

8'  0" 

1600 

21' 

3" 

15'10" 

14'  4" 

13'  2" 

12'  3" 

11'  6" 

lO'll" 

10'  4" 

9'11" 

9' 

6" 

8'10" 

8'  3" 

1800 

22' 

7" 

16'  9" 

15'  2" 

13'11" 

13'  0" 

12'  2" 

11'  7" 

11'  0" 

10'  6" 

10' 

1" 

9'  4" 

8'  9" 

Defl. 

12' 

3" 

10'  1" 

9'  5" 

8'11" 

8'  6" 

8'  2" 

7'10" 

7'  7" 

7'  4" 

7' 

2" 

6'10" 

6'  6" 

(5  in.  Nomic 

1                              I                              1 

1               1               1               1 

1200 

22'10" 

17'  8" 

15'  7" 

14'  5" 

13'  5" 

12'  7" 

ll'll" 

11'  4" 

lO'lO" 

10' 

5" 

9'  8" 

9'  1" 

1300 

'23'10" 

17'11" 

16'  3" 

14'11" 

13'11" 

13'  1" 

12'  5" 

irio" 

11'  4" 

lO'lO" 

10'  1" 

9'  5" 

1500 

25' 

7" 

19'  3" 

17'  5" 

16'  1" 

15'  0" 

14'  1" 

13'  4"     12'  8" 

12'  2" 

11' 

8" 

lO'lO" 

10'  2" 

1600 

26' 

5" 

19'11" 

18'  0" 

16'  7" 

15'  6" 

14'  7" 

13'  9" 

13'  1" 

12'  6" 

12' 

0" 

11'  2" 

10*  6" 

1800 

28' 

0" 

21'  1" 

19'  1" 

17'  7" 

16'  5" 

15'  5" 

14'  7" 

13'11" 

13'  4" 

12' 

9" 

ll'lO" 

11'  1" 

Defl. 

15' 

4" 

12'  9" 

ll'll" 

11'  3" 

10'  9" 

10'  4" 

10'  0" 

9'  8" 

9'  4" 

9' 

1" 

8'  8" 

8'  4" 

1               ■               ■               1 

(6  in.  Nominal  thickness' — 5^  in.  actui 

1               1               1 

U  thickness^) 

1200 
1300 
1500 
1600 
1800 
Defl. 

20'  8" 
21'  6" 
23'  1" 
23'10" 
25'  3" 
15'  4" 

18'  9" 
19'  6" 
21'  0" 

21'  8" 
23'  0" 
14'  5" 

17'  4" 
18'  0" 
19'  4" 
20'  0" 
21'  2" 
13'  8" 

16'  2" 
16'10" 
18'  1" 
18'  8" 
19'10" 
13'  0" 

15'  3" 
15'10" 
17'  0" 
17'  7" 
18'  8" 

14'  5" 
15'  0" 
16'  1" 
16'  7" 
17'  8" 

13'  9" 
14'  3" 
15'  4" 
15'10" 
Ifi'lO" 

13'  2" 
13'  8" 
14'  8" 
15'  2" 
16'  1" 

12' 
13' 
14' 
14' 
15' 
11' 

8" 
1" 
1" 
7" 
5" 

0" 

1 

11'  9" 
12'  2" 
13'  1" 
13'  6" 
14'  4" 

10'  6" 

1 

11'  0" 
11'  6" 
12'  3" 
12'  8" 
13'  6" 
10'  1" 

12'  6"     12'  1"  !  11'  8"  '  IV  4" 
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Table  3.* — Maximum  Spans  for  Timber  Laminated  Floors 

Fiben  strets  1200.  1300,  1600,  1000  and  1800  lb.  per  iq.  in.;  modulus  of  eUaticity,  1.620,000  lb.  per  tq.  in. 
The  Bum  of  the  live  load  and  the  weiget  of  the  floiv  was  used  in  calculating  the  apane. 
In  the  line  marked  deflection  is  given  the  span  which  has  a  deflection  of  He  in*  por  foot  of  span. 
Made  of  planks  on  edge,  laid  dose. 


Fiber  stress 
(lb.  per 
sq.  in.) 


Span  in  feet 
Live  load  in  pounds  per  square  foot 


100 


125 


160 


176 


200 


226 


250 


276 


300 


360 


400 


1200 
1300 
1500 
1600 
1800 
Defl. 


1200 
1300 
1500 
1600 
1800 
Defl. 


1200 
1300 
1500 
1600 
1800 
Defl. 


1200 
1300 
1600 
1600 
1800 
Defl. 


(6  in.  Nominal  thickness^ — 5H  in.  actual  thickness) 


20'  3" 

18'  4" 

16'11" 

15'10" 

16'  1" 

14'  1" 

13'  6" 

12'10" 

12'  4" 

11'  6" 

21'  1" 

19'  1" 

17'  8" 

16'  6" 

16'  8" 

14'  8" 

14'  0" 

13'  4" 

12'10" 

ll'll" 

22'  7" 

20'  9" 

18'11" 

17'  8" 

16'10" 

16'  9" 

16'  0" 

14'  4" 

13'  9" 

12'10" 

23'  4" 

21'  3" 

19'  7" 

18'  3" 

17'  6" 

16'  4" 

16'  6" 

14'10" 

14'  4" 

13'  3" 

24'  9" 

22'  6" 

20'  9" 

19'  4" 

18'  6" 

17'  3" 

16'  6" 

16'  9" 

16'  1" 

14'  0" 

15'  0" 

14'  1" 

13'  4" 

12'  9" 

12'  3" 

11'  9" 

11'  6" 

11'  1" 

10'  9" 

10'  3" 

(8  in.  Nominal  thickness — 7H  in.  actual  thickness) 


(12  in.  Nominal  thickness — IIH  in.  actual  thickness) 


10'  9" 
11'  2" 
12'  0" 
12'  6" 
13'  2" 
9'10" 


26'10" 

24'  6" 

22'  8" 

21'  2" 

20'  0" 

19'  0" 

18'  1" 

17'  4" 

16'  7" 

16'  6" 

27'11" 

25'  6" 

23'  7" 

22'  1" 

20'10" 

19'  9" 

18'10" 

18'  0" 

17'  4" 

16'  1" 

30'  0 " 

27'  6" 

26'  4" 

23'  9" 

22'  4" 

21'  2" 

20'  3" 

19'  4" 

18'  7" 

17'  4" 

31'  0" 

28'  3" 

26'  2" 

24'  6" 

23'  1" 

21'11" 

20'10" 

20'  0" 

19'  2" 

17'10" 

32'10" 

30'  0" 

27'  9" 

26'  0" 

24'  6" 

23'  3" 

22'  2" 

21'  2" 

20'  4" 

19'  0" 

20'  1" 

19'  4" 

17'11" 

17'  2" 

16'  6" 

16'11" 

16'  6" 

16'  0" 

14'  7" 

13'11" 

14'  7" 
16'  2" 
16'  3" 
16'  9" 
17'10" 
13'  4" 


(10  ii 

1.  Nomin 

al  thickz 

•   ■   *    1   • 

less— 9>j 

'  in.  actu 

al  thickr 

less) 

20'10" 
21'  9" 
23'  4" 
24'  1" 
26'  7" 
18'  4" 

19'  6" 
20*  3" 
21'  9" 
22'  6" 
23'10'f 
17'  6" 

18'  8" 
19'  1" 
20'  6" 
21'  2" 
22'  6" 
16'10" 


22'  0" 
22'11" 
24'  7" 
26'  4" 
26'11" 
20'  3" 


SLOW-BURiaNG  TIMBER  MILL  CONSTRUCTION^ 

By  F.  W.  Dean 


Slow-burning  mill  construction*  is  the  name  applied  to  a  long-used  type  of  fire-resisting 
timber  building  common  in  New  England,  especially  in  textile  mills.  As  now  designed  by  the 
best  mill  engineers,  it  consists  of  brick  walls,  with  heavy  transverse  wood  beams,  on  top  of  which, 
for  floors,  are  spiked  thick  planks  at  right  angles  to  the  beams,  and  these  planks  are  covered  with 
a  top  floor  at  right  angles  to  the  planks.     The  planks  are  grooved  on  both  edges  and  so-called 

*From  Southern  Pine  Manual. 

>  Use  for  2>2  X  6.  3  X  6.  and  6X6  pieces,  for  2  X  6  and  4  X  6  use  table  for  mill  floors  (Table  2). 

'  Appeared  in  Engineering  NetDt-Reeord^  Vol.  79.  No.  26,  Dec  27.  1917. 

'  See  also  the  preceding  chapter  by  Henry  D.  Dewell. 
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wood  Bplines  are  tightly  driven  into  the  groovefl  of  adjoining  planks  so  that  one  plank  will  assist 
in  the  support  of  the  next,  thus  stiffening  the  floor  for  isolated  loads  and  preventing  one  plank 
from  moving  vertically  relatively  to  the  next  (Fig.  86).  The  spaces  between  the  beams  or  the 
"bays"  should  not  be  so  wide  as  to  require  beams  at  right  angles  to  the  main  beams,  or  any 
subdivision  of  the  bays.  A  maximum  bay  width  of  10  ft.,  except  to  accomplish  a.  special  ob- 
ject, is  advisable.  Wherever  any  metal  is  used  it  should  always  be  deeply  buried  within  the 
wood  so  that  fire  cannot  reach  it  at  first. 
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S9.  PinUes  Over  Columnsate Fundamental  to  Type. — The  method  of  fast«iung  the  beams 
t^  each  other  where  they  butt  together,  and  to  the  walls,  is  of  great  importance  in  securing 
rigidity.  This  must  be  considered  is  connection  with  the  columns,  and  it  is  with  respect  to 
these  and  connecting  the  beams  together  that  arehitects  unversed  in  this  type  invariably 
fail.  It  is  well  understood  that  columns  should  rest  end  to  end  upon  each  other  from  top  to 
bottom  of  buildings,  but  the  columns  themselves  should  not  pass  through  the  floors  and  be- 
tween  the  ends  of  the  beams,  as  is  often  done.  Proceeding  upward  they  should  stop  at  the 
bottoms  of  the  beams,  and  begin  again  at  the  tops.  Between  the  top  of  one  column  and  the 
bottom  of  the  one  above  it  there  should  be  »  short  separate  cast-iron  column  known  as  a 
"pintle"  (Fig.  86).  Being  of  cast  iron,  which  is  a  material  of  great  compressive  resistance,  it 
may  be  very  small  in  diameter,  and  requires  only  a  small  hole  through  the  beam  to  accom- 
modate it,  half  of  the  hole  being  in  the  end  of  one  beam  and  half  in  the  other.  The  lower  end 
of  the  pintle  rests  on  the  cap  of  the  lower  column  and  the  top  of  the  pintle  receives  the 
lower  end  of  the  column  above. 
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FxQ.  87. — Pintle  design  for  steel  beams. 


There  are  several  advantages  in  this  construction.  In  consequence  of  it,  the  beams 
actually  butt  against  each  other,  and  having  only  a  small  hole  through  them  (not  much  over 
4  in.  in  diameter),  the  ends  of  the  beams  are  actually  over  the  body  of  the  column  and  are  not 
supported  by  the  overhanging  ends  of  the  column  cap.  If  a  cap  end  is  burnt  off  or  breaks  off 
the  beam  is  held  as  securely  as  ever.  It  is  a  common  thing  for  architects  to  carry  the  lower 
end  of  a  column  to  the  top  of  the  one  below,  and  sometimes  both  columns  are  of  the  same  sise. 
The  result  is  that  the  beams  are  supported  by  the  overhanging  ends  of  the  column  caps.  This 
is  dangerous  construction,  in  respect  to  both  strength  and  fire  resistance.  The  end  may  break 
if  of  cast  iron,  bend  if  of  steel,  become  soft  in  a  fire  and  cause  the  floor  to  fall.  In  this  construc- 
tion most  of  the  cap,  and  the  whole  of  the  part  which  supports  the  beam  are  exposed  to  the  fire. 

The  pintle  construction,  as  before  stated,  permits  the  beams  to  butt  against  each  other  and  thus  become  per- 
fect struts  to  transmit  pressure  from  one  side  of  the  building  to  the  other,  and  it  also  gives  room  to  put  two  iron 

dogs,  or  ties  in  the  tope  of  the  beams,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  pintle,  to  tie  the  beams  together.  Thus  the  beams  be- 
come not  only  struts  but  rigid  and  continuous  ties  to  ke^ 
the  sides  of  the  building  in  their  proper  relative  positions. 
At  the  same  time  the  pintles  and  dogs  fulfill  the  necessary 
conditions  before  mentioned  of  being  surrounded  by  heavy 
wood,  for  the  pintles  are  within  the  beams  and  the  dogs  are 
embedded  in  grooves  in  the  tops  of  the  beams  and  covered 
by  floor  planks.  Moreover,  the  dogs  cannot  work  out  be- 
cause they  are  beneath  the  planks  (Fig.  86). 

Where  the  pintles  enlarge  at  the  top  to  take  the  upper 
column  only,  the  top  edges  should  be  exposed  to  fire  and  can 
scarcely  be  injxired.  It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  when 
the  beams  and  planks  shrink  the  pintle  tops  become  more 
exposed  than  at  first,  and  allowance  should  be  made  for  this. 
It  should  be  observed  also  that  the  enlarged  hole  for  the  top 
of  the  pintle  is  in  the  plank  and  not  in  the  beam  (Fig.  86). 
Still  another  advantage  of  pintle  construction  is  that  if  a  floor  falls  and  a  column  below  is  knocked  over  by 
the  falling  floor  or  a  heavy  piece  of  machinery,  it  simply  tips  over  on  top  of  the  pintle.  A  column  which  goes  down 
between  the  beams  if  knocked  over  would  pry  the  beams  apart,  punch  a  hole  through  the  wall,  possibly  push  it 
over,  and  cause  the  beam  to  drop  off  the  column  and  fall.  Thus  the  building  might  be  wrecked  on  account  of  the 
absence  of  pintle  construction. 

60.  Rigidity  of  Connection  is  Necessary. — The  beams  must  be  connected  to  the  wall  in 
such  a  way  that  the  walls  will  not  be  pushed  or  pulled  until  after  this  connection  is  made,  such 
effort  only  coming  from  wind  pressure  or  manufacturing  strain.  The  beam  ends  should  rest 
in  cast-iron  boxes  with  side  wings  firmly  built  into  the  walls  (Fig.  86).  The  beams  should  then 
be  made  to  butt  firmly  over  the  columns  and  be  drawn  together  by  driving  in  the  dogs  which 
for  this  purpose  have  their  ends  inclined  where  entering  the  wood.  WTien  this  is  done  one  or  two 
lag  screws  should  be  screwed  into  the  beams  through  holes  in  projecting  lips  of  the  beam  boxes, 
which  completes  the  connection  across  the  building.  After  this  is  done  the  lips  of  the  column 
caps  are  lag-screwed  to  the  beams  thus  making  the  columns  stable  and  preventing  the  beams 
from  pressing  against  the  pintles.  Thus  the  column  caps  as  well  as  the  dogs  hold  the  beams 
firmly  together.  No  attempt  should  be  made  to  have  the  pintle  fit  the  hole,  as  it  should  be 
free  to  maintain  it«  position  as  the  beams  are  moved  slightly  when  the  dogs  are  driven.  In 
fact,  the  hole  for  the  pintle  should  be  at  lea.st  3^  in.  larger  in  diameter  than  the  pintle  (Fig.  86). 

Beams  usually  end  over  columns,  hut  if  they  do  not,  a  hole  is  borcd  through  for  the  pintle, 
and  dogs  are  not  required. 

Floor  beams  when  double  should  have  no  space  between  them  as  was  formerly  provided  in 
order  to  permit  air  to  circulate  between,  as  these  spaces  hold  fire  tenaciously. 

There  is  a  very  pernicious  practice  of  supporting  intermediate  cross  beams  so  that  their  upper  surfaces  are 
level  with  those  of  the  beams  which  they  join.  This  is  effected  by  the  use  of  forgod  stirrupw  or  commercial  beam 
hangers.  When  a  fire  occurs  they  are  easily  softened,  and  give  way  if  they  support  any  material  weight,  which  they 
often  do.  Beams  should  never  be  supported  in  this  way  if  it  is  possible  to  avoid  sucli  cotistructiun,  and  if  they  are, 
heavy  cast-iron  beam-sockets  sliould  be  used  lag-screwed  to  the  beams  (IMg.  85).  Tlie  commercial  beam-hanger  is 
a  great  menace  to  the  safety  of  buildings. 

Roofs  are  framed,  supported  and  planked  after  the  manner  of  floors,  using  dogs,  and  the  latter  should  be  driven 
before  the  brickwork  is  built  around  the  anchors  in  the  walls  (Fig.  85).     When  there  is  not  a  row  of  columns  in  tho 
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center  of  the  room,  the  roof  beams  should  not  be  carried  on  the  slant  to  the  center  of  the  building  and  there  fastened 
together,  with  the  expectation  that  a  stable  roof  will  result.  Horiiontal  beams  should  run  between  the  two  rows 
of  columns  next  to  the  center  and  the  roof  slant  given  by  wedgenshaped  pieces  spiked  to  the  beams  (Fig.  85).  Roof 
beams  are  not  usually  secured  to  the  walls  by  means  of  beam-boxes,  but  they  might  be  advantageously  employed 
(Fig.  86),  especially  if  parapet  walls  are  used.  Wrought-iron  anchors  spiked  or  screwed  to  the  beams  are  generally 
used  (Fig.  85). 

61.  Special  Beam  Arrangements  Possible. — Sometimes  it  is  desired  to  have  columns 
omitted  in  every  other  bay,  and  the  beams  that  do  not  rest  on  columns  must  be  supported  by 
longitudinal  stringers  resting  on  top  of  the  columns  that  are  used.  Many  architects  in  this  case 
yield  to  the  temptation  to  use  the  beam-hangers  disapproved  of  above,  but  instead  of  this  the 
stringers  should  be  lower  than  the  transverse  beams  by  the  depth  of  the  latter,  and  the  inter- 
mediate transverse  beams  should  rest  on  top  of  them,  and  be  fastened  thereto  (Fig.  86).  Thus 
slow-burning  construction  is  fully  realized  in  this  detail.  The  stringers  are  separated  from  the 
floor  by  the  depth  of  the  transverse  beams,  and  the  space  thus  provided  is  very  convenient  for 
the  upper  strands  of  belting.  In  this  construction  vertical  shrinkage  of  the  beams  is  consider- 
able, and  the  pintles,  which  are  long  enough  to  go  through  both  longitudinal  and  transverse 
beams,  should  be  rather  short,  so  that  after  the  shrinkage  the  top  will  not  appear  materially 
above  the  floor. 

Floor  planks  are  usually  2H  to  5  in.  thick  and  in  widths  not  exceeding  10  in.  They  should  be  at  least  two  httyn 
long,  but  there  must  be  enough  one-bay  lengths  to  cause  breaking  of  joints.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  every  other 
plank  break  joints;  four  or  five  planks  of  the  same  length  can  be  laid  side  by  side  and  the  next  set  can  break  joints 
with  these.  Where  floor  planks  are  interrupted  by  pintles  they  should  be  fitted  under  the  pintle  to  some  extent, 
so  that  their  ends  will  rest  on  the  beams.  This  with  the  splines  and  top  floors  will  support  them.  Otherwise  they 
should  rest  on  a  stick  secured  to  the  adjoining  planks  by  lag  screws. 

62.  Location  of  Beams. — It  is  inadvisable  to  have  beams  at  right  angles  to  the  main  trans- 
verse beams  in  a  factory — ^that  is,  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  mill.  One  objection  to  this  is,  that 
if  they  arc  not  at  or  near  the  center  of  the  building  they  cut  off  the  top  light.  Some  architects 
wrongly  place  such  beams  against  the  sides  of  the  building  above  the  windows,  and  thereby 
prevent  the  tops  of  the  windows  from  being  as  high  as  they  might  be,  and  close  to  the  under- 
side of  the  floor.  These  beams  are  hung  to  the  transverse  beams  by  means  of  the  objectionable 
hangers  already  commented  upon,  and  even  intermediate  transverse  beams  are  sometimes  hung 
to  them.  If  the  bays  are  not  too  wide  intermediate  beams  are  unnecessary,  but  architects 
often  make  the  bays  so  wide  that  they  are  compelled  to  use  intermediate  beams,  and  this  causes 
them  to  run  the  planks  the  wrong  way. 

The  tops  of  the  windows  can  be  brought  to  the  underside  of  the  floor  by  building  the  arch  in  the  next  story 
above.  The  opening  which  would  thus  be  made  above  the  upper  floor  is  closed  by  not  carrying  the  arch  clear 
through  the  wall.  One  course  of  brick  carried  down  to  the  springing  of  the  arch  is  sufficient  to  close  the  opening, 
and  this  is  supported  by  an  angle  iron  spanning  the  window  opening  (Fig.  85).  If  a  straight  arch  is  used  this 
is  supported  by  angles  or  other  forms  of  structural  material. 

The  beams  are  usually  made  of  long-leaf  Southern  pine,  which  formerly  came  chiefly  from  Georgia,  but  the 
name  "Georgia  pine"  is  now  chiefly  a  name,  as  such  pine  comes  from  any  state  south  of  North  Carolina,  and  even 
from  Cuba.  Beams  should  be  chamfered  on  the  lower  edges  between  bearings  for  the  sake  of  appearance,  and,  some 
persons  have  stated,  to  do  away  with  comers  which  readily  ignite. 

63.  Floor  Details. — Floor  planks  are  made  of  spruce  or  pine,  planed  on  three  sides,  grooved 
for  splines,  and  tor  appearance  slightly  bevelled  or  beaded  on  the  bottom  edges.  The  splines 
are  made  of  clear  yellow  pine  and  are  always  ^  X  l}^2  in.  and,  as  already  stated,  should  fit  tight 
enough  to  require  driving  in.  The  planks  should  |nd  on  the  centers  of  the  beams,  and  be  nailed 
to  each  beam  with  two  nails  of  such  lengths  that  two  or  three  inches  should  penetrate  the  beams. 

On  each  side  of  a  room  a  plank  should  be  left  out  until  the  building  is  well  dried,  as  the 
planks  sometimes  swell  enough  to  push  out  the  walls. 

On  the  planka  there  should  be  one  or  two  layers  of  tarred  paper,  or,  better,  a  paper  covered 
with  an  ela.stic  material  which  will  fit  around  the  nails  securing  the  top  floor,  in  order  to  make 
the  floor  waterproof.  Such  a  lining  is  intended  to  continue  to  be  tight  around  nails  after  the 
floors  shrink. 
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In  Canada,  and  to  some  extent  in  this  country,  it  is  the  practice  to  use  for  floors,  planks  on  edce  nailed  to- 
gether horiiontally.  It  is  not  customary  to  end  these  planks  over  the  beams,  but  anywhere.  Thia  weakana  the 
floor  seriously  and  should  not  be  permitted.  Sometimes,  if  such  floors  are  very  thick,  they  are  not  faataiied  to 
the  beams. 

Top  floors  are  usually  of  square-edged  maple  of  H-in.  nominal  thickness,  but  sometimes  thicker.  The  boardi 
are  commonly  5  in.  wide  and  should  not  be  less  than  6  ft.  long.  They  should  be  Idln  dried,  wedged  together  when 
laid,  nailed  with  two  nails  16  in.  apart  on  diagonal  lines,  with  two  nails  at  the  end  of  each  board  independent  of  the 
diagonal  nailing.  Sometimes  top  floors  are  laid  diagonally,  but  little  or  nothing  is  gained  by  this  and  the  ooat  is  a 
little  more.     All  nails  should  be  set  and  the  floor  planed  if  it  is  not  smooth  enough  without  it. 

Steel  beams  are  used  somewhat  in  mill  construction  buildings,  but  are  not  liked  by  the  insuranoe  eompanisi 
as  well  as  wood.  They  tolerate  them,  however,  trusting  to  sprinklers  to  keep  them  cool  in  case  of  fire,  and  con- 
sider that  a  fire  will  be  confined  to  one  story.  Their  advantages  are  that  piers  are  not  cut  away  by  their  use  as 
in  the  case  of  wood  and  can  therefore  be  narrower,  thus  incrciasing  the  window  width,  and  columns  can  be  farther 
apart.  The  beams  should  be  laid  on  the  walls  as  the  work  proceeds,  with  one  brick  course  fitted  around  tlMm  in 
the  face  of  the  wall,  and  the  pocket  thus  formed  filled  with  cement  grout.  The  brickwork  can  then  proceed  and 
the  wall  is  not  reduced  in  cross  section  where  the  beam  enters.  If  steel  beams  are  used,  pintles  should  not  be 
omitted. 

64.  Anchoring  of  Steel  Beams. — The  anchoring  of  steel  beams  in  walls  is  not  quite  so  de- 
sirably accomplished  as  with  wood.  The  common  way  is  to  have  a  couple  of  short  pieces  of 
steel  angle  riveted  vertically  to  the  web  near  the  end  of  the  beam  to  anchor  it,  and  build  the 
beam  in  as  described  above.  The  beam  can  be  drawn  up  to  the  pintle  before  this  is  done.  If 
the  beam  falls  in  a  fire  it  will  pry  out  some  of  the  brickwork.  A  beam-box  could  be  used,  as  in 
the  case  of  wood  beams,  and  bolted  to  the  lower  flange  of  the  beam  before  the  box  is  built  into 
the  brickwork.    The  beam  and  box  could  then  be  slid  as  the  beam  is  drawn  up  to  the  pintle. 

Sqtiare  or  rectangular  pintles  look  better  with  steel  beams  than  round  ones,  as  the  beam  ends  fit  against  them 
better  (Fig.  87).  Sometimes  the  lower  flange  is  bolted  to  a  bracket  cast  on  the  bottom  of  the  pintle  and  sometimes 
the  web  is  bolted  to  an  appropriate  projection  on  the  pintle.  The  best  way  is  to  rivet  angles  to  the  web,  and 
bolt  the  beams  together  by  means  of  bolts  passing  through  oblong  holes  cast  in  the  pintle,  as  in  Fig.  87.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  have  the  beam  rest  over  the  top  of  the  coliimn  and  avoid  transverse  stress  in  the  pintle  bracketa. 

65.  Roofs. — The  remarks  on  floors  will  apply  to  roofs,  except  that  spruce  sometimes  warps 
and  turns  up  its  edges  so  that  it  may  injure  the  roof  paper.  The  standard  slope  of  mill  roofs 
is  J^  in.  per  foot. 

Concerning  roof  coverings,  there  are  many  different  makes,  any  of  which  will  be  furnished 
with  a  guaranty  of  five  or  ten  years.  Tar  and  gravel  are  very  satisfactory  and  should  be  five 
or  six  plies  thick.  Thick  roof  coverings  of  this  kind  are  important  in  some  places  on  accoimt 
of  their  insulating  qualities  which  assist  in  preventing  condensation  of  humid  atmosphere  on 
the  underside  in  cold  weather. 

The  undersides  of  roofs  and  floors  are  sometimes  painted  white,  but  the  cracks  between  the  planks  make  them 
look  bad,  although  the  lighting  effect  is  good.  Likewise,  brick  walls  can  be  painted,  but  the  natural  brick  looks 
better.     Brick  looks  beet  when  washed  down  with  acid  and  oiled. 

66.  Columns  and  Walls. — Columns  are  usually  made  of  long-leaf  Southern  pine  and  should 
be  carefully  selected  for  straightness  of  grain  and  freedom  from  defects.  It  is  very  important 
that  the  ends  should  be  square  with  the  axis,  and  when  the  columns  are  round  this  is  easily 
accomplished  in  the  lathe.  Wood  columns  are  often  made  as  small  as  6  in.  square,  but  they  are 
very  apt  to  spring  and  in  hot  factories  this  is  true  of  columns  of  any  size.  Practically,  it  is 
better  to  have  8  in.  the  minimum  size.  Pipe  columns  filled  with  concrete  are  used,  but  the 
mutual  insurance  companies  consider  wood  columns  a  better  fire  risk,  and  where  the  pipe  con- 
crete columns  are  used  they  prefer  to  have  a  reinforcement  placed  inside,  this  being  strong 
enough  to  support  the  load  (Fig.  87).  The  stock  companies  do  not  require  this.  This  type  of 
column  without  interior  reinforcement  went  through  the  Salem  fire  successfully.  Even  with 
these  columns,  or  those  of  cast  iron,  pintles  should  be  used.  Both  ends  of  pintles  should  be 
faced  off  square  and  likewise  the  surfaces  with  which  they  come  in  contact,  and  pintles  for  square 
columns  should  have  a  circular  face  on  which  the  column  rests  so  that  it  can  be  faced  in  a  lathe 
or  boring  mill  (Fig.  86). 

Wood  columns  were  formerly  bored  and  ventilating  holes  made  at  top  and  bottom.  The  benefit  of  this 
cannot  be  identified  and  the  practice  has  been  generally  abandoned. 
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The  upper  and  lower  enda  of  wood  columns  should  be  treated  with  a  preservative,  especially  the  lower  ends, 
as  they  are  frequently  wet  from  washing  the  floors. 

In  building  such  a  factory  some  designers  have  slanted  the  piers  between  windows  inward  on  the  outside  of 
the  building.  This  is  expensive  and  useless,  and  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  center  of  pressure  coming 
from  the  weights  should  be  as  near  the  center  of  the  foundation  as  possible.  By  stepping  the  walls  back  4  in.  or 
more  at  each  floor  on  the  inside  of  the  building,  or  at  every  other  floor,  this  is  partly  accomplished  and  the  outside 
of  the  pier  can  be  kept  vertical  (Fig.  85).  If  the  pier  is  inclined  or  made  like  a  stepped  buttress  on  the  outside, 
the  result  is  that  the  foundation  will  be  eccentrically  loaded.  These  inclined  or  buttressed  pieces  accomplish 
nothing  desirable. 

67.  Basement  Floors. — If  a  wood  floor  is  desired  in  the  basement  the  best  way  is  to  make 
a  tar  concrete  and  wood  floor,  as  follows :  The  earth  should  be  filled-in  layers  6  in.  thick  and 
rammed  level.  On  top  of  this  there  is  to  be  a  layer  3  in.  thick  of  hot  tar  concrete  laid  and  rolled 
firmly  and  level,  the  upper  }i  in.  being  of  fine  material  laid  hot  and  well  rolled  to  prevent  mois- 
ture from  coming  through.  On  this  there  is  to  be  a  layer  of  unplaned  square-edged  plank  2H 
to  4  in.  thick,  laid  close.  The  plank  should  be  kyanized  or  treated  with  other  preservative  to 
prevent  decay.  A  top  floor  is  then  laid  at  right  angles  to  the  plank  and  well  nailed.  The  plank 
need  not  be  splined,  because  there  is  no  chance  for  vertical  movement. 

It  is  not  well  to  use  sleepers,  as  it  is  difficult  to  surround  them  properly  with  tar  concrete  and  difficult  to 
get  them  level,  and  they  accomplish  nothing.  A  floor  as  above  described  is  a  heavy  solid  mass  and  is  bound 
together  by  the  top  floor.  Experience  shows  that  it  is  satisfactory  without  being  fastened  to  anything  and  is 
suitable  for  holding  any  machinery  that  does  not  require  foundations.    It  is  good  where  wet  processes  are  carried  on. 


FLOOR  AND  ROOF  FRAMING— STEEL 

By  H.  J.  Burt 

68.  Floor  Construction  and  FireprooAng. — Steel  floor  framing  may  be  used  with  almost  any 
form  of  floor  construction.  The  design  of  the  steel  work  is  governed  thereby.  Hence,  the 
details  of  the  floor  construction  including  fireproofing,  if  any,  must  be  determined  as  a  prelimi- 
nary to  the  design  of  the  steel. 

68a.  Wood  Floors. — It  is  not  usually  desirable  to  use  steel  with  wood  floor  con- 
struction, but  occasionally  conditions  warrant  it.     The  following  combinations  may  occur: 

(a)  Ordinary  wood  joist  construction  with  steel  girders,  the  joists  being  closely  spaced  for  supporting  a  plastered 
ceiling;  and  for  supporting  a  sub-floor  and  finished  floor  of  H-io-  boards.  There  may  be  a  layer  of  concrete  or 
cinders  between  the  sub-floor  and  the  finish  floor. 

(6)   Mill  construction  having  wood  joists  and  steel  girders,  the  joists  being  spaced  4  to  6  ft.  apart. 

(c)   Mill  construction  having  steel  joists  and  steel  girders,  the  joists  being  spaced  4  ft.  or  more  apart. 


T1 


Fio.  8S. — Detail  of  framing  of  wood  joists  to 
steel  girders. 


Fig.  89. — Bracket  on  web  of  steel  girder  to 
support  wood  joist. 


Although  in  the  above  cases  fireproofing  is  seldom  used,  it  is,  nevertheless,  very  desirable. 
Tile  is  most  economical  for  this  purpose,  but  concrete  may  be  used.  To  provide  complete  pro- 
tection, it  must  be  put  on  before  the  wood  is  placed.  In  case  (o),  some  protection  for  the  lower 
flange  can  be  provided  by  covering  it  with  metal  lath  and  cement  plaster. 

In  case  (a),  the  simplest  detail  is  to  rest  the  joists  on  top  of  the  girders.  If  headroom  under  the  girders  is  a 
consideration,  the  joists  may  be  framed  to  the  sides  of  the  girders,  resting  on  wood  strips,  shelf  angles,  or  the  bottom 
flange  of  wide  flange  beams  (Fig.  88).     If  the  girder  is  tireproofed,  stirrups  must  be  used. 

In  case  (6),  the  wood  joists  may  rest  on  top  of  the  girders,  or,  if  headroom  governs,  be  carried  in  stirrups.  If 
the  depth  of  girder  permits,  brackets  may  be  riveted  to  the  girder  web  (Fig.  89). 
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),  tbs  hihhI  Auor  may  rest  dir«t]y 


r^lroad  *pika 


leel  joiirta  and  b«  laadintd  thareto  bv 
drivcii  from  below  sn  u  to  FitiBxa  the  SsDce  nf  the  twsm  (these  oan  ba  ludily  diiven  vith  >  comprmiii  air  hus- 
mer);  or  a  nail  jug  strip  may  be  boltfd  to  thp  top  ^ncc.  Id  thu  oonatruetiDn.  it  a  not  pruticable  to  Arcqiroe/ the 
top  HariffC  of  thf^  girder,  but  fairly  eoim)  proteution  ckei  be  hmil  by  en(>AfliDa  the  bottom  flanfe  uid  the  web  with  till 
■ftsr  the  aooc  is  laid.     The  wood  will  lurolib  oontidenble  protection  to  the  top  Buge, 

686.  Tile  Arcli  Floors. — l^le  arch  floore  serve  to  fumiah  the  sub-floor  construe- 
tion  and  the  fireproofing  of  the  steel  joists  and  girders  (Fig.  90).  The  finish  floor  maj  be  con- 
crete or  a  wood  flooring. 

A  practical  rule  for  the  relation  of  depth  to  span  is  that  the  span  in  feet  shall  not  be  mon 

than  ^  the  depth  of  tile  in  incbei, 
,5/espers  « 

.-  Om^  fill  \, /tfe<W  frntsh  fhor 


ratio  of  9  to  1.  Tlie  deptii 
of  tile,  depth  of  joists,  and  spae- 
ii^  of  jaiBis  (or  span  of  tile  areh) 
are  so  related  that  they  must  be 
considered  together,  taking  into 
account  the  following: 

For  a  given  spacii^  of  girden, 
there  is  greater  eeonomy  of  etMl 
if  deep  joists  are  used  epaeed  U 
far  apart  as  their  strength  will  permit.  It  ia  desirable  to  space  joists  so  that  they  will  divide 
the  panel  equally,  having  joists  on  column  lines.  The  depth  of  joist  controls  the  total  thickncM 
of  floor  construction,  and  the  greater  this  thickness,  the  greater  is  the  dead  load  and  its  coat. 
The  arrangement  is  indicated  in  Fig.  90  which  shows  the  total  depth  to  be  6  or  7  in.  more  thui 
the  depth  of  joist. 

Tile  arch  sets,  in  place,  weigh  approximatelyas  given  below,  hut  these  weights  will  vary  and 
must  bo  checked  locally. 

Wei(bt  per 


Fork  10-in.  beam. 
■  16-iii.  b«sru.  tho 
the  toUl  224  lb. 


lid  the  tinder  BU4>i 
:  tile  arch  will  be  \A 
kinc  the  tuUl  232  lb 


IB  the  total  206  lb.     For 
,iid  'AM  Id.  of  oiadcn.  ia- 
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For  these  loads  the  beam  sections  required  and  their  comparative  weights  for  the  respective  sub-panel  widths, 
are: 

Spacing 
10  ft.  0  in. 
0  ft.  8  in. 
5  ft.  0  in. 
4  ft.  0  in. 
4  ft.  0  in. 

A  comparative  estimate  of  costs  can  now  be  compiled  to  determine  which  floor  is  cheapest.     The  figiires  here 
used  are  for  illustration  only;  and  are  given  in  cents  per  square  foot  of  floor: 


Comparative  weights 

Beam  sections 

(lb.  per  sq.  ft.) 

18-in.  46-lb.  I 

4.6 

15-in.  36-lb.  I 

6.4 

12-in.  35-lb.  I  (scant) 

7.0 

12-in.  27H-lb.  I 

6.88 

IQ-in.  40-lb.  I 

10.00 

Spacing 


10  ft.  0  in. 


6  ft.  8  in. 


5  ft.  0  in. 


4  ft.  0  in. 
12-in.  I 


4  ft.  0  in. 
10-in.  I 


Steel  in  place  at  Sff 

Tile  in  place  at  0.6^ 

Cinder  concrete  at  2^ 

Excess  cost  of  columns, 
girders  and  foundations 
to  carry  extra  weight  at 
0.2^ 


Totals. 


4.6  1b. 

62.01b. 

3H  in. 


14  lb. 


13.8^ 
37.2^ 
07.0^ 


02.8^ 


60. 8f} 


5.4  lb. 

46.0  1b. 

4Hin. 


22.0  1b. 


16.2^ 
27.6^ 
09.0^ 


04.4^ 


67.2^ 


7.0  1b. 

40.0  1b. 

Z\i  in. 


21.0^ 
24.0^ 
07.0^ 


52.00 


6.88  lb. 
40.0    lb. 
3H  in. 


20.6^ 
24. Off 
07.0^ 


51.6^ 


10.01b. 

36.01b 

3H  in. 


30.0^ 
21.6^ 
07.0^ 


58.6^ 


This  tabulation  indicates  the  4-ft.  spacing  with  12-in.  joists  to  be  cheapest,  but  a  closer  analysis  would  probably 
show  in  favor  of  the  5-ft.  spacing  because  of  the  smaller  number  of  pieces  of  steel  and  tile  to  be  handled. 

If  there  happens  to  be  doae  competition  between  two  depths  of  beams,  the  effect  of  the  increased  height  of 
walls  and  columns  may  be  a  determining  factor. 

Where  the  height  of  buildings  is  limited  by  law,  the  floor  thickness  may  become  very  important,  possibly 
affecting  the  number  of  stories  for  the  building.  This  may  justify  the  increase  in  cost  of  the  floor  resulting  from 
the  use  of  shallower  but  heavier  beams. 

As  a  conclusion  of  the  foregoing  analysis,  it  is  determined  that  12-in.  joists  will  be  adopted  as  typical. 

To  prevent  joists  from  spreading  from  the  thrust  of  the  arches  during  construction  and  in 
outside  panels,  tie  rods  are  used  spaced  5  to  7  ft.  apart.     The  details  are  shown  in  Fig.  91. 

If  one  end  of  an  arch  is  supported  by  a  girder  deeper  than 
the  typical  joist,  a  shelf  angle  may  be  used,  or  the  skew-back  may 
be  blocked  up  from  the  bottom  flange  of  the  girder  (Fig.  92). 

The  typical  joist  having  been  settled  for  a  given  case,  the 
ceiling  line  is  thus  established  and  a  deeper  joist  cannot  be  used 
in  any  special  situation  without  projecting  below  the  ceiling  line. 
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Fio.  91. — Detail  of  tie 
rods  in  tile  arch  floor. 


Fio.  92. — Support  of  tile  arch  at  girder. 


If  a  shallower  joist  is  used,  it  is  placed  flush  on  the  bottom  with  the  typical  joist.     This  is  illus- 
trated by  Fig.  93. 

68c.  Concrete  Floors. — When  a  concrete  floor  is  used  on  steel  framing,  the  con- 
crete is  also  us(?d  for  fireproofmg  the  steel.  Whether  or  not  the  concrete  provides  the  floor  finish 
is  not  pertinent  to  the  subject  under  discussion,  only  as  the  weight  may  be  affected.  Wood  or 
other  floor  finish  may  be  placed  on  top  of  the  slab.  If  fiat  ceiling  finish  is  required,  some  form  of 
suspended  ceiling  will  be  attached  to  or  suspended  from  the  bottom  flanges  of  the  joists. 
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The  combinations  of  concrete  floor  and  steel  framing  most  frequently  occurring  are: 

(a)  Concrete  slab  resting  on  steel  joists. 

(6)   Concrete  slab,  or  slab  with  concrete  joists  spanning  from  girder  to  girder. 

(e)   Concrete  slab  supported  by  girders  on  four  sides. 

The  fireproofing  of  the  steel  beams  is  accomplished  by  encasing  them  in  the  concrete, 
using  a  minimum  cover  of  2  in.  or  such  other  amount  as  specified  by  proper  authority.  No 
special  details  of  the  steel  beams  are  required  for  supporting  the  casing.  On  deep  plate  girders, 
however,  it  may  be  desired  to  save  weight  of  concrete  by  paneling  the  sides,  in  which  case  it 
may  be  desirable  to  punch  the  web  plate  for  anchors.  Some  form  of  steel  fabric  on  the  bot- 
«^ ,.    _  tom  flanges  and  vertical  wires 

■  on  the  sides  are  used  to  seciire 

the  fireproofing  in  place  and  are 
provided  in  detailing  the  con- 
crete. 

The  thickness  of  concrete 
on  top  of  the  beams  should  be 
not  less  than  3  in.  and  more 
may  be  required  if  many  pipes 
are  to  be  embedded.  If  the 
slab  used  is  greater  than  the 
amoimt  determined  as  neces- 
sary over  the  tops  of  the  beams, 
the  bottom  of  the  slab  may  be 
below  the  top  of  the  beams.  The  tops  of  all  the  joists  and  girders  are  placed  at  one  level 
imless  some  special  condition  requires  otherwise  (compare  with  tile  arch  construction,  Fig.  93). 
In  case  (a),  if  the  thickness  of  slab  is  settled  as  previously  specified,  the  greatest  economy 
uf  steel  will  be  effected  by  spacing  the  joists  as  far  apart  as  the  slab  will  span,  being  limited 
of  course,  by  equal  divisions  of  the  panel,  so  that  joists  will  occur  on  column  lines.  If  not  so 
established,  an  analysis  must  be  made  of  all  the  possible  spacings  to  determine  the  cheapest 
combination. 


O/TJyTw^ 


Ascny/oisf 
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Fio.  03. — Diagram  showing  the  relative  position  of  joists  and  girder 

in  tile  arch  floor. 


As  an  illustration,  assume  a  panel  20  X  20  ft.  and  a  live  load  of  100  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  The  panel  may  be  divided 
into  2,  3,  4,  or  5  sub-panels,  having  widths  respectively  of  10  ft.  0  in.,  6  ft.  8  in.,  5  ft.  0  in.,  and  4  ft.  0  in.  The 
thickness  of  slabs  and  weight  of  reinforcing  required,  are: 


Span  of  slab 

10  ft.  0  in. 

0  ft.  8  in. 

6  ft.  0  in. 

4  ft.  0  in. 


Thickness 
(inches) 
5M 
4 
3 
3 


Weight  of  reinforcement 
(lb.  per  sq.  ft.) 
1  65 
1.10 
0.85 
0.85 


The  approximate  loads  per  square  foot  of  floor  can  now  be  computed  from  which  to  determine  the  beam 


sises. 


Spacing 


10  ft.  0  in. 


SUb 

Beam  casing. . . . 

Steel 

Ceiling 

Partitions 

Live  load 

Totals 


68 
20 

5 

8 
25 

126 
100 

399  lb. 


6  ft.  8  in. 


5  ft.  0  in. 


50 
24 

6 

8 
25 

113 
100 

218  lb. 


3021b. 
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From  these  loads,  the  beam  sections  required  and  their  comparative  weights  for  the  respective  sub-panel  widths  are: 


Spacing 

10  ft.  0  in. 

6  ft.  8  in. 
5  ft.  0  in. 
4  ft.  0  in. 


or 


or 


Beam  section 

18-in.  40-lb.  I 
15-in.  60-lb.  I 
16-in.  36-lb.  I 
12-in.  3lH-lb.  I 
12-in.  37H-lb.  I 
10-in.  35-lb.  I 


Comparative  weights 
Qb.  per  sq.  ft.) 
4.6 
6.0 
6.4 
6.3 
6.88 
8.75 


A  comparative  estimate  of  costs  can  now  be  compiled.     The  figures  here  used  are  for  illustration  only,  and  are  given 
in  cents  per  square  foot  of  floor: 


Spacing 


10  ft.  0  in.(18'in.I) 


10  ft.  0  in.(15-in.I) 


6  ft.  8  in. 


Steel  in  place  st  3.0^ 

r^oncrete  in  slab  and  beam  casing  at  30^ 

Reinforcing  in  place  at  8.0^ 

Forms  for  slab  at  0.0^ 

Forms  for  beams  at  9.0^ 

Excess  cost  of  columns,  girders,  and 
foundations  to  carry  excess  weight  at 
0.2^ 

Totals 


4.6  lb. 

13.8^ 

O.eOcu.  ft. 

18.0^ 

1 .  65  lb. 

5.0^ 

1.0    sq.ft. 

9.0^ 

0.40  sq.ft. 

3.6^ 

24  1b. 

4.8^ 

54.2^ 

6.0  1b. 

18.0^ 

0.58  cu.  ft. 

17.4^ 

1.65  1b. 

5.0^ 

1.0   sq.ft. 

9.0^ 

0.34  sq.  ft. 

s.ii 

20  1b. 

4.0i 

56.5^ 

5.4    lb. 
0.50CU.  ft. 
1 .  10  lb. 
1.0  sq.  ft. 
0.51  sq.  ft. 


lib. 


16.2^ 

15.0^ 

3.3^ 

9.0^ 

4.6^ 


0.2^ 


48.3^ 


Spacing 


5  ft.  0  in. 


4    ft.  0  in.(12-in.I) 


4  ft.O  in.(10-in.I) 


Steel  in  place  at  3.0^ 

Concrete  in  slab  and  beam  casing  at  30^ 

Reinforcing  in  place  at  3.0^ 

Forms  for  slab  at  9.0^ 

Forms  for  beams  at  9.0^ 

Excess  cost  of  columns,  girders,  and 
foundations  to  carry  excess  weight  at 
6m 

Totals 


6.3    lb. 

18.9^ 

0.42cu.ft. 

12.6^ 

0.851b. 

2.5^ 

1.0   sq.ft. 

9.0^ 

0.61  sq.ft. 

5.5^ 

0  1b. 

0.0^ 

48.5^ 

6.9    lb. 

20.7^ 

0.47cu.ft. 

14.1^ 

0.85  1b. 

2.5i 

1.0  sq.  ft. 

9.0^ 

0.77  sq.  ft. 

7.0^ 

7  1b. 

1.4^ 

54.7^ 

8.8    lb. 
0.42cu.  ft. 
0.85  1b. 
1.0   sq.  ft. 
0.60sq,  ft. 


26.4^ 

12.6^ 

2.5^ 

9.0^ 

7.2^ 


0.0 


57.7^ 


51a  b  and  joist  corshxcfion 


The  foregoing  computations  show  little  choice  between  the  5  ft. 
(Hn.  spacing  with  a  12-in.  joist,  and  the  6  ft.  8-in.  spacing,  with  a 
15-in.  joist.  If  the  dear  height  of  story  is  fixed,  the  shaUower  Immud 
would  probably  be  selected  as  there  would  be  relative  saving  in 
columns,  walls,  and  partitions.  Comments  in  the  preceding'artiole, 
regarding  limits  of  building  heights,  also  apply  here. 

*   As  a  conclusion  of  the  foregoing  analysis,  it  is  determined  that 
12-in.  joists  will  be  adopted  as  typical. 


Concrvte  floor  and  file  fillers 


Concrete  Floor  wifh  thin  slob  and 
rf  jotst^  mode 
metal  forms 


ckMc  apoang  of  joist^  mode  witti  rem^obie 
■  fo 


Fio.  94. — Three  types  of  concrete  floor.  Fxo.  95. — Sections  showing  relation  of  girders  to  concrete  floors. 

For  case  (&),  there  may  be  a  flat  slab  heavy  enough  to  span  from  girder  to  girder,  no  joists 
being  required ;  or  there  may  be  a  thin  concrete  slab  with  concrete  joists.  Fig.  94  shows  three 
Igrpes  of  floors  with  concrete  joists.     Fig.  95  shows  sections  through  the  girder. 
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The  top  of  the  girder  must  be  at  least  3  in.  below  the  top  of  the  slab.  No  special  details 
of  the  girder  are  required. 

In  buildings  several  stories  high  where  the  girders  are  steel  and  the  joists  concrete,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  provide  steel  members  on  column  lines  to  act  as  struts  for  bracing  the  columns. 
If  not  used,  temporary  bracing  must  be  provided  to  hold  the  columns  accurately  plumb  until 
the  concrete  is  in  place. 

Case  (c)  occurs  when  a  flat  slab  is  used,  reinforced  in  two  directions.  It  requires  no  special 
details  of  the  girder.     For  load  effect  on  girder,  see  Sect.  2,  Art.  39c. 

69.  Design  of  Joists. — The  method  of  determining  the  proper  spacing  of  joists  for  various 
kinds  of  floor  construction,  has  been  described  on  the  preceding  pages.  The  unit  loads  can  now 
be  accurately  computed.  The  area  supported  is,  of  course,  the  spacing  multiplied  by  the  length. 
The  loads  used  are  the  full  dead  and  live  loads. 

The  joist  is  designed  as  a  simple  beam,  no  account  being  taken  of  the  restraint  furnished  by 
the  end  connections.  The  joist  section  is  usually  designed  for  bending  resistance,  the  standard 
tables  being  used  for  this  purpose. 

For  long  spans  with  light  loads,  the  deflection  needs  to  be  considered.  The  practical  limit  of  length  is  24  times 
the  depth,  if  the  beam  is  loaded  to  its  capacity.  For  short  spans  with  heavy  loads,  the  strength  of  the  standard 
end  connection  may  govern  the  depth  of  beam  or  a  special  connection  may  have  to  be  designed. 

Concentrated  loads  may  occur  on  joists  from  partitions,  around  stair  and  elevator  shafts,  etc.  The  result- 
ing bending  moments  and  shears  must  be  computed  for  such  cases  and  combined  with  the  bending  moments  and 
shears  from  the  uniformly  distributed  loads.  As  this  occurs  more  generally  with  girders,  it  is  discussed  further  in 
the  next  article. 

The  I-beam  is  the  proper  section  to  use  for  joists,  except  in  special  cases.  The  minimum  weight  section  of  a 
given  depth  is  most  economical,  and  should,  if  possible,  be  selected  as  the  typical  joist. 

Having  adopted  a  typical  joist,  there  will  be  found  cases  where  a  shallower  joist  can  be  used  and  ordinarily 
there  will  be  no  objection  to  its  use  (see  Fig.  03).  There  will  be  found  other  casos  where  the  typical  joist  is  not 
strong  enough.  Then,  if  it  is  not  permissible  to  have  it  project  below  the  ceiling  level,  a  heavier  joist  of  the  same 
depth  will  be  used.  If  the  heaviest  weight  I-beam  will  not  suffice,  a  special  section  can  be  built  up  of  two-ohan- 
nels,  or  two  channels  and  a  web-plate  (see  Fig.  93). 

70.  Design  of  Girders. — In  addition  to  the  loads  brought  to  it  by  the  joists,  the  girder 
carries  its  own  weight  and  its  fireproofing.  It  may  also  have  special  loads  from  partitions,  stairs, 
etc.  The  joist  loads  arc  concentrated,  the  weight  of  the  girder  is  uniformly  distributed,  and  the 
special  loads  may  be  either  concentrated  or  distributed. 

The  total  load  on  the  girder  is  not  the  whole  panel  load,  as  some  joists  connect  directly  to 
the  columns,  but  the  eflFect  on  the  girder  resulting  from  the  joist  concentration  is  nearly  the 

I  on  same  as  if  the  whole  panel  load  were  applied  as  uniformly 

t*t  Y  fc    3        distributed.     This  latter  method  of  applying  the  load  (a) 

I     I  I  ^LiJ^       is  exact,  if  the  length  of  girder  is  from  center  to  center  of 


f^         ^f^       ctoubteiBrotn       columns  and  the  number  of  sub-panels  is  even;   (6)  is 
Dbuwei&om     R^r.^'wd  "'^  ^tcd  £>aphrnm  exccssive,  if  thc  length  of  girdcr  is  Substantially  Icss  than 
^^         **5e£??fD^"  the  center  to  center  distance  of  columns,  or,  if  the  num- 


ber of  sub-panels  is  odd. 


T 

III  In  making  the  Unal  design  of  a  girder,  it  is  usually  worth  while 

I  11  to    make   accurate   calculations,  taking  advantage  of    the   actual 

I  il  L  length  of  the  girder,  and  the  concentration  of  the  loads. 

m^^,  Box  Girder  A  concrete  floor  spanning  from  girder  to  girder,  gives  a  uni- 

Piaf,  Qif^  formly  distributed  load  on  the  girder,  unless  concrete  joists  are  used 

Pjq    gj^ Girder  sections.  yiit^  wide  spacing,  in  which  case  the  comments  relating  to  steel 

joists  will  apply. 
If  a  slab  reinforced  in  twu  directions  is  supported  on  four  sides,  the  panel  load  is  equally  divided  between  the 
girders,  but  is  not  uniformly  distributed  along  the  girders  (see  Sect.  2,  Art.  39c), 

The  preferred  section  for  a  girder  is  a  single  I-bcam  or  a  plate  girder.     A  double  I-beam,  a  double  plate  girder, 
or  a  box  girder,  is  used  when  the  allowable  depth  is  not  sufficient  for  a  single  beam  or  plate  girder  (see  Fig.  06). 

71.  Arrangement  of  Girders  and  Joists. — It  is  assumed  that  column  locations  and  conse- 
quently the  sizes  of  floor  panels  are  governed  by  other  considerations  than  the  floor  construction. 
With  the  panel  arrangement  fixed,  it  must  be  decided  in  which  direction  to  place  the  girders. 
There  are  a  number  of  considerations:  (1)  The  girders  can  best  be  enclosed  in  cornices  if  over 
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pftrtitionB,  as  along  conidore;  (2)  they  inteicept  len  light  if  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  outside 
walls;  (3)  they  will  be  shallower  if  used  oq  the  shorter  apan;  and  {4}  economy  may  be  the  im- 
portant factor.     All  of  these  coDsideratioiiB  must  be  weighed. 

llie  following  is  taken  from  Burt's  "9teel  Construction"  by  permiHsion  of  the  American 
Technical  Society, 


Fif.  07  illunniUa  ■  typicsl  fl 


A  biuldinfl.  rt  ii  dflsired  to  iaTHtLCftt«  tba  tltIoua  xnauble  %t 
hot  ths  dnd  load  on  ths  joiiU  ii  SO  lb.  per  «).  ft.  moludiua  th< 
ind  their  flnpraoflnt)  i  sod  that  the  live  load  ii  100  lb.  per  aq.  (I 


t  apaced  S  ft.  4H  >' 


— 

(e) 

(9) 

_ 

— 

Flo.  07,— Allsmab 


Area  npportad  by  one  jaiat  -  16  X  SH  ■•  SS  iq.  ft. 


Total  load     -    15.480  lb. 

Thia  total  load,  tS.4S01b.,  is  unilormly  distributed  on  a  ipan  ol  10  ft,     Tbe  Ubie  of  lafe  load*  in  the  (teal  handbook 
indicatea  a  lO-ia.  Z5-lb.  I. 

The  girder  oariiei  the  reactiona  of  the  joiata  on  aaeh  dde  and  the  weight  of  iteell  and  of  ita  BraprooGng  (auumed 
•t  300  lb.  per  Uo.  (t.).    On  the  tbeoty  that  the  vhole  Boor  will  not  be  leaded  at  one  tinu,  the  tnbViM&.'s&'Ci* 
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girder  is  taken  at  85  lb.  per  sq.  ft.     The  length  of  span  is  taken  at  20  ft.  6  in.  (allowance  being  made  for  the  width 
of  the  column).     Then  the  loads  on  the  girder  arc  as  indicated  in  the  figure  and  the  bending  moments 

(4100)(20H) 


For  uniformly  distributed  load,  M 


8 


10.5000  ft.-lb. 


For  concentrated  loads 


+  21,135  X  10>^  -  216,634 

-  14,190  X    5H  -     76.271  »  140.363 

Total  bending  moment  -  150,863  ft.-lb. 


This 


Fiu.  98. 


FiQ.  99. 


From  the  table  of  resisting  moments  in  the  steel  handbook,  a  20-in.  65-lb.  I  is  indicated. 

Scheme  (6). — Scheme  (6)  places  the  girders  on  the  longer  span  and  divides  the  panel  into  three 
requires  a  12-in.  Sl^'^-lb.  I  for  the  joist  and  a  20-in.  65-lb.  I  for  the  girder. 

Similarly  the  other  schemes  can  be  designed  and  comparative  costs  estimated  as  in  the  previous  artidea. 

Choice  of  Scheme. — A  number  of  considerations  will  affect  the  final  decision  as  to  the  scheme  to  be  adopted. 
The  character  of  the  floor  construction  will  limit  the  spacing  of  the  joists.  It  might  eliminate  schemes  {h),  (e),  (<i). 
and  (/).  The  thickness  of  floor  construction  may  be  important,  in  which  case  scheme  (a)  would  be  preferred  as  to 
joists  and  scheme  {g)  as  to  girders.  The  thickness  of  floor  may  affect  its  cost  and  also  the  dead  load  to  be  earned 
by  joists,  girders,  and  columns,  making  the  thinner  floor  preferable  on  this  account.  A  flat  ceiling  may  be  re- 
quired over  the  entire  area,  in  which  case,  scheme  (0)  is  applicable. 

72.  Details  of  Connections.^ 

72a.     Connection  of  Beams  to  Beams. — When  one  beam  bears  on  top  of  another, 

the  only  coimcction  required  is  rivets  or  bolts  through  the  flange,  as  shown  in  Fig.  98.     No 

stress  is  transmitted  by  these  rivets  or  bolts.  Tliey 
serve  simply  to  hold  the  beams  in  position.  Steel 
clips  are  sometimes  used  for  this  purpose  (Fig.  99), 
but  as  they  are  not  positive  in  holding  the  beams  in 
position,  they  are  not  as  good,  especially  when  lateral 
support  is  required.  When  this  is  not  important,  the 
clips  can  be  used  and  may  effect  a  saving  in  cost. 
These  clips  are  most  useful  for  attaching  tees  and 
angles  to  beams  in  ceiling  and  roof  construction. 
Angle  Connections. — The  most  common  method  of  connecting  one  beam  to  another  Is  by 
means  of  angles  riveted  to  the  web.  There  are  several  sets  of  standard  connections,  various  con- 
cerns having  their  own  standards.  The  standard  connections  given  in  the  latest  edition  of  the 
Carnegie  Pocket  Companion,  are  recommended.  The  two-  angle  connection  is  generally  iised, 
but  when  beams  are  used  in  pairs,  or  when  for  any  reason  the  two-anglo  connection  cannot  be 
used,  the  one-angle  connection  is  employed.  The  rivets  used  in  the  standard  connections  are 
Ji  in.  in  diameter. 

The  strength  of  the  two-angle  connection  may  be  limited  by 

(1)  Shop  rivets  in  double  shear. 

(2)  Field  rivets  in  single  shear. 

(3)  Shop  rivets  in  bearing  in  web  of  joist. 

(4)  Field  rivets  in  bearing  in  web  of  girder. 

For  example,  take  the  connection  for  a  15-in.  42-Ib.  I: 

(1)  6  shop  rivets  in  double  shear 
6  X  10,300  =  01,800  lb. 

(2)  8  field  rivets  in  single  shear 
8  X  4420  =  35,300  lb. 

(3)  0  shop  rivets  in  bearing  in  web  of  joist 
6  X  0.41  X  0.75  X  25,000  -  40,125  lb. 

(4)  8  field  rivets  in  web  of  girder. 

The  thickness  of  the  web  is  not  given.  It  must  be  at  least  0.30  in.  for  a  connection  on  one  side  only,  or  of  twice 
this  thickness  if  an  ecjual  connection  is  on  the  opposite  side,  in  order  to  have  the  same  strength  as  the  field  rivets  in 
shear.  The  shearing  strength  of  this  connection,  35,360  lb.,  corresponds  to  the  maximum  safe  uniformly  distrib- 
uted load  nn  a  span  of  about  9  ft.  It  is  less  than  the  shearing  strength  of  the  web  of  the  beam.  It  rarely  happens 
that  the  strength  of  the  connection  is  less  than  required,  and  occurs  only  when  the  beam  is  short  and  heavily  loaded, 
or  when  a  heavy  load  is  applied  near  the  end.  Lack  of  bearing  in  the  web  of  the  girder  is  more  likely  to  occur,  but 
this  is  not  frequent.  If  it  does  happen,  however,  angles  with  6-in.  legs  may  be  used  to  provide  space  for  more  rivets, 
or  a  reinforcing  plate  may  be  riveted  to  the  web  of  the  girder  (Fig.  100). 

1  From  Burt's  "Steel  Construction"  by  permission  of  the  American  Technical  Society. 
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Spe-:iat  Conneetiotu. — When  beams  on  the  two  aides  of  a  girder  do  not  come  opposite  or 
are  of  different  siiea  Bo  that  the  standard  connectionB  do  not  match,  it  is  neceaaary  to  devise  a 
special' connection.  If  a  beam  is  flush  on  the  top  or  on  the  bottom  with  the  one  to  which  it 
connects,  the  flange  must  be  coped  (Fig.  101).  A  number  of  special  connections  are  shown  in 
Fig.  102  and  need  no  explanations. 


^F  IT 


73b.  Connections  of  Beams  to  Columns. — A  beam  may  connect  to  a  column  be 
means  of  a.  seat  or  by  means  of  angles  on  the  web.  The  great  variety  ot  conditions  that  may  by 
encountered  make  it  impracticable  to  have  standards  for  these  connec- 
tions, thouRh  the  work  of  each  shop  is  standardised  to  some  extent. 

Seat  Connections. — The  seat  connection  is  shown  in  Fig.  103. 
This  seat  or  bracket  is  made  up  of  a  shelf  angle,  one  or  two  stiffener 
angles,  and  a  filler  plate.  The  load  is  transmitted  by  the  rivets, 
acting  in  single  shear,  which  connect  the  bracket  to  the  column. 
The  number  of  rivets  used  is  proportioned  to  the  actual  load  instead 
of  being  standaidited  for  the  site  ot  the  beam.  The  stiffener  angles 
support  the  horizontal  leg  of  the  shelf  angle  uid  cany  the  toad  to  the 
lower  rivets  of  the  c< 


sheir  >»(]»> 

.  a.  7,  or  8 

Q.  veni«l,  ud  4  ot  6  in.  h(>rUo>it>1,  havina  m  thick-      p,„,  103,— SeMed   ™de«. 

[  oD  the  ■iie  of  beam  and  the  load.     The  lei  of  the   tion  of  beam  to  column. 

•tiffenpr  mn(le  pk 

web  o[  the  beam  ii  usually  H  or  1  in.  leu  in  width 

Ihu  the  bori»nU 

]«(  M  the 

helf.     The  leg  aiunat  the  column  ig  (orerned  by  the  case  line  of  the  rivets  in  the 

eolumo.     The  6Uc 

ie  the  »m 

thickneu  u  the  ahelf  anile.     An  i>a(le  conneclini  the  top  flanae  of  the  beam  to 

the  CDluniD  u  t^n 

It  i>  not  cuunled  ai  eairyini  any  of  theload.  but  *enr«  to  hold  the  top  o[  the 

beam  in  poutioD  ■ 

Dd  itillcrui  t 

a  stiff  eonneeUoD.     UsuaUjr  then  ai 
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vstod  membei.     No  ahop  rivatinc  it  nqulrad  on  tha  b« 


fluiBB  but  ■ometimfla  larger  utglH  and  mora 

Tfag  BdvsnUaca  of  tb*  Mat  eonnectioiiB 

(1)  All  (bop  rivetintu  on  tha  ocJumD  * 
irhich  thua  Daeda  only  to  be  punohed. 

(2)  Tba  aeat  u  a  convcnieace  io  erectins. 

(3)  The  rivet*  which  oarry  ihear  ara  ahop  drivan. 
4)  Tha  Dumbar  of  field  rivata  ig  gmall. 

Web  ConnectioTu. — The  web  connection  is  made  by  means  of  two  angles  (Fig.  105).  Tia 
legs  parallel  to  the  beam,  rivet  to  the  web,  and  the  outstanding  legs  to  the  columns.  The  con- 
nection to  the  web  of  the  beam  is  governed  by  the  same  conditiona  as  the  standard  beam  con- 


beam  to  Doliuan. 


nection.  The  length  of  the  outstanding  leg  is  governed  by  the  gage  lines  of  the  riveta  in  the 
column  or  the  space  available  tor  them.  Usually  the  angles  are  shop  riveted  to  the  beam  and 
field  riveted  to  the  column.  If  the  angles  were  shop  riveted  to  the  column,  it  would  be  difficult 
or  impoaaible  to  erect  the  beam.  However,  one  angle  may  be  shop  riveted  to  the  column  and 
the  other  fumiahed  loose.  In  this  case,  the  number  of  Seld  rivets  generally  will  be  the  same  as 
if  the  angles  were  shop  riveted  to  the  beam,  but  the  shop  riveting  on  the  beam  will  be  eliminated. 


ad^'antage.     When  this  connection  is  used,  a  small  scat  angle 
^nience  in  erecting. 


Tha  adrantagc  of  tl 

■  ithiQ  I 


oofing  I 


provided  for  con- 

irta,  kecplnt 
(»'i«.  iO«). 


73c.  Separators. — Wlicn  beams  are  used  in  pairs  or 
y.^_,    i^j  Kroups,  some  connection  is  usually  made  between  them  at  short 

intervals.  TTie  connecting  piece  is  called  a  separalor.  If  the  purpose 
to  be  8er\'eil  ia  merely  to  tie  the  beams  together  and  keep  thcin  properly  spaced,  the  ga»-pipe 
separator  is  used  (Fig.  107).  This  consists  of  a  piece  of  gas  pipe  with  a  bolt  running  through 
it.  This  form  in  used  in  lintels  and  in  grillage  bcanis.  For  beams  fi  in.  or  ICBs  in  depth,  one 
eeparalorand  bolt  may  be  used;  for  greater  depth,  two  should  be  used. 
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The  Hpvmtor  in»l  rammoDly  uied  ii  mide  of  out  iron  (Fig.  108).     1 
CM  the  mbg  of  tbe  Imuu  (nd,  to  ■  limiMd  snant,  tmumiti  the  loui  fii 
kwdnl  man  hskvUy.     It  Hldam  Gta  eustly  to  the  beui.  (o  it  eannot  be  relL« 
bolt  i>  uied  lor  bumi  leu  thu  13  in.  deep  ind  t*o  bolU  for  ta-in.  ud  deeper  li 
of  aepKtBtan  ud  the  holla  for  then  are  giTea  in  the  gteel  heodbooki.     They  a 
uid  epeoial  ehkpe*  oui  be  made  for  beuni  of  diSerent  BiKa  (Fig.  109). 

The  indlvidiul  beuoa  of  ■  paii  or  group  ebould  be  designed  for  the  wtuil  loade  whioh  Iber  eany,  if  it  i*  pnw 
ticeble  to  do  bo.  If  it  Ia  oeceeeary  to  tranefer  eome  load  from  one  to  the  other,  a  ataet  sepihrator  or  diaphngm  ihoiild 
be  lued,     Thii  may  be  made  of  *  plate  and  four  angle*,  or  of  a  abort  piece  of  I-beam  or  ofaannel  (Fig.  110).     U 


it  only  eerve*  ti  ft  ipfteer  but  It  itiff- 
Doe  beam  to  the  other  in  ease  one  ia 
I  upon  to  tranemit  much  load.  One 
eame.  The  dimenuone  and  weighta 
m  be  made  for  any  ipaoing  of  b«ami 


bflaringB. 


tuit  be  uaed  in  order  to  get  an  effloent 
hDgBB.  the  aeparator  can  be  riveted  to 

further  than  A  ft.  apart.     They  ahould  be  placed 


73.  Special  Framing. — The  typical  arrangement  of  joiste  and  girders  must  be  modified  to 
meet  special  requirements. 

^Sa.  Stair  Wells. — The  exact  dimenaionB  and  location  of  the  stair-well  opening 
must  be  determined  from  the  architectuRtl  plan  Fig  111  illuatratea  a  case.  It  shows  a  well 
for  a  double-run  atairway.     It  is  placed  against  an  outside  wall  aa  indicated. 
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Fio.  111.— Frai 
En  (1)  ia  placed  0<I  center  of  the  i 


sicned  and  >o  placed  as  tQ  p 
Beam  |5)carTi»there. 

tha  intermediate  stair  landi 
Beam  (3)  earriee  the  n 

Partition. 


d  iturwell.  chimnry.  and  pipe  ehaft. 

column  on  tbii  aocount.  In  addition  to  the  wall 
ir  and  tito  the  weight  of  the  atain,  both  up  and  dc 

beams  (4)  and  (6).  It  may  fJao  carry  an  endoaini 
n  beam  (S)  in  addition  to  floor  load,  and  it  may 
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786.  Elevator  Wells. — Fig.  112  shows  a  bank  of  three  elevators  with  provision 
for  a  fourth.  In  this  instance  they  are  placed  against  the  outside  wall.  The  width  of  elevator 
has  been  adjusted  to  suit  the  column  spacing.  The  locations  of  nearby  partitions  and  proposed 
ceiling  treatment  will  influence  the  arrangement  of  the  framing. 

(ph  ^  ^^  loads  come  from  the  ele- 

-^^^^^^  ^  f^'-^  ^     vators  at  the  floor  levels,  the  entire 

weight  being  carried  by  the  over- 
head framing.  There  will  be  loads 
from  the  elevator  enclosure. 

Beams  (35)  provide  Uteral  support 
for  the  elevator  guides  and  carry  diTidins 
partitions,  if  any. 

In  this  case,  column  36  is  omitted  to 
give  a  clear  lobby.  This  requires  a  heavy 
girder  between  columns  35  and  37.  To 
save  headroom  below,  a  double  girder  is 
used  consisting  of  beams  (37)  and  (38). 
Two  steel  beams  will  be  used.  As  they 
are  not  equally  loaded,  they  must  bo 
designed  separately;  however,  both  beams 
may  be  the  same  sise  if  provided  with 
steel  separators  as  indicate.  In  any 
event,  such  separators  should  be  used  so 
as  to  avoid  unequal  deflection  in  the 
beams. 
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FiQ.  112. — Framing  around  elevator  openings. 
All  other  beams  are  easily  designed  to  meet  the  conditions  indicated 


73c.  Pipe  Shafts,  Etc. — Fig.  Ill  shows  a  pipe  shaft  and  chimney  space.  Both 
are  enclosed  in  fireproof  walls  which  must  be  supported  by  the  floor  framing.  Pipes  or  cables 
in  the  shaft  may  impose  loads  on  certain  floors.  Such  loads  must  be  provided  for  where  they 
occur.  The  chimney  does  not  impose  any  load  on  the  typical  floor  framing.  As  the  chimney 
changes  length  with  variations  of  temperature,  it  must  be  supported  at  one  level  only.  Special 
framing  may  bo  provided  for  this  support  at  the  first  or  basement  floor. 

Innumerable  variations  of  the  foregoing  special  situations  will  occur  in  floor  framing.  Each  must  be  treated 
as  a  separate  problem.  The  important  thing  is  to  ascertain  all  the  limiting  conditions.  When  this  it  done,  the 
designing  is  generally  a  simple  operation. 

74.  Framing  for  Flat  Roofs. — The  problems  involved  in  designing  the  steel  framing  for. 
flat  roofs  arc  essentially  the  same  as  for  floors.     But  there  arc  some  additional  conditions. 
Special  loads  on  roof  framing  come  from  elevator  machiner>',  tanks,  pent-house  walls,  signs, 
flag  poles  and  kindred  it«ms.     These  having  been  determined  from  the  architectural  require- 
ments, the  roof  framing  is  designed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  floor  framing. 

If  the  top  story  is  to  have  a  finished  celling,  it  becomes  a  problem  to  determine  whether  the  framing  shall  be  set 
level  at  the  ceiling  elevations  or  Hct  on  a  slope  at  the  roof  elevation.  If  future  stories  are  contemplated,  the  framing 
will  be  set  level  at  the  ceiling  elevation,  and  so  arranged  as  to  serve  as  the  future  floor  framing. 

Unless  there  are  spi^cial  consid(^rations  indicating  to  the  contrary,  it  is  usually  better  to  place  the  framing  at 
roof  elevation  and  place  the  beams  parallel  to  the  roof  surface  as  nearly  as  practicable.  This  involves  beveled 
connections  for  many  of  the  joists  and  girders,  but  these  arc  not  difficult  to  make.  The  ceiling  can  be  suspended 
from  the  roof  framing  or  from  the  roof  slab  or  arches  by  wire  or  rods. 

In  case  an  attic  space  is  provided,  the  ceiling  may  still  be  suspended  if  no  attic  floor  is  to  be  used,  or  an  inde- 
pendent set  of  framing  may  be  provided.     The  latter  will  be  necessary  if  loads  are  to  be  placed  on  the  attic  floor. 

76.  Framing  for  Pitched  Roofs. — The  shape  of  the  roof  surface  and  the  kind  of  covering 
are  usually  determined  as  a  part  of  the  architectural  design.  The  problem  is,  therefore,  to 
provide  framing  to  support  a  roof  whose  shape  and  covering  have  been  determined. 

Certain  roof  coverings  are  attached  directly  to  the  purlins  and  require  no  sheathing — such  are  corrugated  steel 
concrete   tiles,  and  some  earthen  tiles.     Most  other  roof  coverings  require  a  sheathing,  interposed  between  the 
roofing  and  the  framing  (sec  chapter  on  "Iloof  and  Roof  Coverings"). 

Having  selected  the  kind  of  sheathing,  the  next  step  is  to  determine  the  most  economical  purlin  spacing.  An 
analysis  of  costs  similar  to  that  used  in  the  study  of  floor  joists  (Art.  686)  will  aid  in  determining  the  spaetng.     A 
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T6a.  Dedgn  at  Hip  snd  Vallej  lUften. 
form  a  ridge,  valley,  or  hip.  In  Fig.  113,  a— a'  and  6- 
is  &  hip.     This  figure  shows  the 

arrangemeDt  of  trusses,  raftera, 
and  purlins.  The  trusses  are 
designated  by  T,  the  ordinary 
ratlers  by  R,  the  hip  rafteis  by 
HR&dA  the  valley  rafters  by  VR. 
The  hip  and  valley  raft«ra 
ire  designed  in  the  same  man- 
ler  as  ordinary  rafters,  taking 
nto  account  the  shape  of  the 

Id  thecMemiutrBt«dinPi|.  113, 
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76.  Saw-tooth  Skylights. — Saw-tooth  rootsareusedtoadmit  light  through  the  roofwithout 
dlowing  direct  sunlight  to  come  through.  To  accomplish  this,  the  glass  must  be  to  the  north 
.in  the  Northern  Hemisphere).  The  glass  surface  may  be  either  vertical  or  inclined  slightly 
a  the  south  of  the  vertical.  The  max- 
mum  inclination  which  can  be  used  and 
ttill  keep  out  direct  sunlight  at  noon  ,  is 
13  deg.  less  than  the  latitude  of  the 
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>lacc.     The  inclined  surface  admits  more  and  stronger  light,  but  is  more  subject  to  leakage. 


rhe  vertical  surface  is  generally  preferred.     The  a 
>e  determined  by  the  lighting  requirements. 
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77.  Monitors. — ^Lighting  and  ventilation  of  mill  buildings  are  often  provided  through  a 
monitor  on  the  roof.  The  monitor  frame  is  mounted  on  the  rafters  or  the  trusses  as  shown  in 
Fig.  116.  It  is  made  up  of  light  angles  as  the  loads  to  be  carried  are  small.  In  the  case  shown, 
the  gravity  loads  are  carried  direct  to  the  main  truss  by  the  vertical  members.  The  diagonal 
members  take  wind  stresses  only.  If  the  monitor  is  wide,  the  top  chord  member  of  its  frame 
mav  need  to  be  trussed. 


FLOOR  AND  ROOF  FRAMING— CONCRETE 

By  W.  J.  Knight 

78.  Practical  Considerations. — Competition  in  the  economical  design  of  reinforced  concrete 
structures  has  reached  such  proportions,  that  few  engineers  can  afford  to  neglect  the  practical 
and  economic  features  of  design.  On  every  hand  the  engineer  is  confronted  with  the  problems 
of  economy,  when  serving  his  clients  to  the  best  advantage.  Every  prospective  owner,  with 
few  exceptions,  demands  the  beat  structure  at  the  cheapest  price.  Therefore,  the  economy  of 
arrangement,  or  the  selection  of  a  floor  system  that  will  result  in  giving  the  least  comparative 
cost  consistent  with  strength  for  any  proposed  structure,  cannot  be  over-estimated  in  impor- 
tance. A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  costs  of  materials  and  labor  that  will  be  applicable  to  the 
various  types  of  construction  which  can  be  used,  may  be  termed  vital  considerations  in  the 
design  of  any  structure.  To  design  a  building  of  sufficient  strength,  without  considering  cost, 
is  not  a  difficult  accomplishment,  but  to  produce  an  arrangement  that  will  afford  both  strength 
and  economy  in  combination,  is  decidedly  another  problem.  Theory  by  itself  is  a  deceiving 
form  of  enlightenment  s^d  cannot  well  be  applied  intelligently  until  the  many  practical  condi- 
tions governing  design  and  application  are  learned  through  experience  and  made  an  integral 
part  of  theoretical  knowledge. 

It  will  often  be  found  expedient  to  make  comparative  estimates  of  a  typical  panel  for  two 
or  more  dififerent  arrangements  to  ascertain  the  relative  cost  of  concrete,  steel  bars  and  centering 

per  square  foot  of  superficial  surface,  and 
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then  the  most  economical  system  may  be 
selected  from  these  calculations. 

79.  Slab  Steel  Arrangement — Ordinary 
Type. — The  arrangement  for  slab  steel  can 
be  accomplished  in  several  ways.  Pig. 
117(a)  shows  an  arrangement  consisting  of 
straight  rods  in  the  bottom  and  loose  rods 
in  the  top  over  supporting  members.  This 
arrangement,  though  eliminating  to  a  great 
extent  the  cost  of  bending,  is  objectionable 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  placing 
properly  the  loose  rods  in  the  top.  Loose 
rods  of  this  nature  should  be  avoided  when 
possible.  This  method  has  been  employed 
in  a  great  many  buildings,  but  the  actual 
position  occupied  by  the  top  rods  after  the 


Concrete  has  been  phiced  is  a  question.  Loose  rods  of  this  type  are  often  placed  after  the 
slab  has  been  poured  to  itjj  full  thickness,  and  the  rods  relied  upon  to  remain  near  the  top 
surface  of  the  wet  concrete.  Laborers  walking  about  engaged  in  screeding  the  concrete  sur- 
face, can  hardly  be  expected  to  avoid  forcing  them  into  the  bottom  of  the  slab. 

Fig.  1 17  (6)  shows  an  iirrangcment  used  very  often  in  short  and  long  span  slabs.  The  amount 
of  steel  over  the  supports  is  the  same  as  at  the  center  of  the  span.  This  arrangement  requires 
the  bending  of  all  rods  with  the  exception  of  alternate  rods  of  end  spans.  Fig.  1 17(c)  shows  an- 
other arrangement  that  gives  equal  steel  area  over  supports  and  in  the  cc^nter  of  span.  The 
tonnage  to  be  bent  in  this  case  is  less  than  is  requinnl  in  Fig.  117(fo)  and  is  just  as  satisfactory. 
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Id  very  short  Spaas  where  arch  action  is  considered  to  exist,  alternate  rods  only  may  be 
bent  up  into  the  top  of  slab  over  the  aupport^,  which  afford  only  one-half  the  steel  area  over 
the  supports  (see  Fig,  117d). 

To  properly  place  slab  rods  has  always  been  a,  very  annoying  question  for  engineers  and 
superintendents  to  solve.  Slab  rods  when  only  tied  to  temperature  rods  cannot  be  held  per- 
manently in  position.  The  most  severe  stages  when  disarrangement  takes  place,  occur  before 
and  during  concretiog  operations.  BJectricians  placing  conduita  and  outlet  boxes,  plumbing 
and  heating  contractora  installing  sleeves,  etc.,  all  contribute  to  the  disarrangenient  of  slab  rods, 
unless  some  device  is  employed  to  permanently  space  the  rods  and  to  hold  them  up  the  required 
distance  from  the  false-woilc  when  concrete  is  being  placed.  To  prevent  the  bent-up  portion 
of  slab  rods  from  turning  sidelong  is  another  source  of  difficulty.  The  bcot-up  portion  may  be 
held  in  position  by  wiring  the  rods  to  the  under  surface  of  screeds  placed  on  both  sides  of  the 
beam.  These  screeds  also  serve  the  purpose  of  forming  a  gage  by  which  the  specified  thickneea 
of  the  slab  is  maintained  (see  Fig.  1 18).  Wires  (a)  of  small  gage  are  employed  to  hold  the  rods 
in  position.  While  the  sur- 
face of  slab  is  being  leveled 
off,  the  wires  are  detached  as 
the  finishing  off  of  slab  pro- 
ceeds, and  this  should  be  ■ 
done  in  such  a  manner  as 
avoid  treading  on  the  rods 
which  have  been  disengaged 

The  specified  thickness 
of  a  floor  slab   cannot  be  f,q   ^g, 

maintained  unless  contriv- 
ances similar  to  the  commonly  known  "screeds"  are  constructed  and  installed  with  depth  equal 
to  the  thicknese  of  slab  desired.    Screeds  should  be  installed  prior  to  the  pouring  of  any 
concrete  and  at  such  intervals  as  will  permit  the  "blockmen"  tolevel  the  surface  with  a  straight 
edge  from  one  screed  to  the  other. 

It  is  regrettable  that  more  stress  has  not  been  laid  in  the  past  upon  practical  engineering 
matters  of  this  nature.  Seemingly  a  great  many  engineers  of  the  past  have  contended  them- 
selves in  the  knowledge  of  theoretical  design  to  the  exclusion  of  things  practical,  laboriously 
applying  furmulss,  and  in  many  instances,  intricate  theories,  to  establish  to  a  hair's  thickness 
the  depth  of  a  slab.  It  should  be  realiied  that  lax  methods  applied  during  construction,  dis- 
compose completely  the  intended  accuracy  of  correct  design.  There  is  Uttle  engineering  logic 
displayed  la  applying  formulas  to  derive  the  exact  thickness  of  a  slab,  the  siie  of  a  bciOm,  or  the 
exact  location  and  spacing  for  the  reinforcement,  when  there  is  wanting  a  specific  means  of  ful- 
filling the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  drawings. 

Ths  UaivfHlt]'  o[  Illiaoia  publiahed  *  very  intemtinc  bulletin  in  Msy.  IBIS,  dncribinicoDditioDirouiul  iok 
rrinlorccd  i^oncTele  building  which  wm  removed  to  clesr  the  site  lor  the  New  Pueenaer  Sbttion  in  Chioso.  III. 
The  orifinml  thicknw  ol  But  lilb  ahDirn  wu  BM  in.  The  v.riition  in  thickneee  over  the  tMl  uea  rinsed  from  7.S 
tofi.Sin,  A  coniidf  rable  virlition  in  thickna*  vu  found  in  nei  riy  nil  pu-ts  of  the  t»t  sroi.  At  the  column  the 
dieUnce  of  the  cente™  of  the  bui  of  the  top  Uyer  Irom  the  upper  >urf«a  vuied  from  0.90  to  2.00  in,,  and  that  of 

Thin  incident  i*  cited  to  show  thnt  eDme  form  of  (creed  to  grnge  the  specified  thickaeee  of  n  ulab  ■■  indisp<-n«l>le  to 
tioD.  u  the  funditnientil  principla  of  theory  nrs  indiipanuble  to  good  dtagD. 

80.  Uarking  of  Bent  Rods. — A  great  many  serious  errors  have  been  made  in  the  past  by 
installing  the  wrong  bent  rods  in  beams  and  slabs,  principally  due  to  the  absence  of  some  in- 
destructible form  of  tag  that  should  serve  as  a  means  of  ready  identification  for  each  bent  rod 
used  in  a  structure.  When  rods  are  bent  at  the  rolling  mill  or  at  the  building  sit«  it  is  most  diffi- 
cult to  identify  them  and  avoid  errors,  unless  painstaking  care  is  exercised  in  giving  each  bent 
rod  or  bundles  of  identical  bent  rods  a  clear,  iDdeetnictible  m^rk  stamped  on  tags  made  of 
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non-corrosive  metal.  Cloth  tags  have  been  experimented  with  and  found  decidedly  unsatis- 
factory. Marks  on  such  tags  with  the  use  of  ordinary  or  even  indelible  ink  cannot  survive  the 
wear  and  tear  of  shipping  and  handling,  without  becoming  disfigured,  detached  from  the  rods, 
or  illegible  from  the  effects  of  water  and  rust.  It  is  conunon  practice  for  high-priced  ircm 
workers  to  spend  part  of  each  day  searching  for  and  measuring  bent  rods,  endeavoring  to  locate 
the  material  desired.  At  this  time  of  writing,  iron  workers  have  increased  their  wages  to  one 
dollar  per  hour  in  the  central  west,  which  from  a  monetary  standpoint  alone  should  even  fur> 
ther  emphasize  the  importance  of  providing  suitable  tags  where  necessary. 

The  enforcement  of  this  essential  requirement  by  engineers  executing  designs  or  supmn- 
tending  the  erection  of  structures,  is  simply  another  step  forward  in  making  more  practical  the 
application  of  theory  and  giving  added  assurance  that  the  design  will  be  carried  out  with  reason- 
able accuracy. 

The  following  simple  method  has  been  used  with  success  where  employed,  and  consists 
of  stamping  metal  tags  with  numbers  that  designate  each  different  bent  rod,  bedides  in- 
dicating by  the  first  figure  of  the  mark  number  the  size  of  the  rod.  To  illustrate:  Reduce 
all  merchantable  bar  sizes  to  fractions  of  eighths,  the  dividend  of  the  fraction  for  each  bar 
size  always  representing  the  first  figure  of  the  mark  number  as  follows: 

Any  bent  roda  found  marked  200,  201,  202,  etc.,  will  indicate  at 
once  a  yi-in.  rod,  or  marks  700,  701,  702,  etc.,  a  H-in>  rod*  and  ao  on. 
Thia  system  used  in  connection  with  metal  tags  is  very  simii^  and 
effective,  and  when  applied  by  workmen  will  reduce  to  a  minimwm 
the  chance  of  placing  bars  in  the  wrong  location. 


Min. 

= 

H  "  Mark  200 

Hin. 

- 

H  -  Mark  300 

H  in. 

» 

n  -  Mark  400 

Min. 

— 

H  -  Mark  500 

^iin. 

- 

%  «  Mark  600 

^8  in. 

a 

H  -  Mark  700 

1  in. 

- 

H  »  Mark  800 

IHin. 

- 

%  -  Mark  000 

IK  in. 

« 

^%  «  Mark  1000 

81.  Special  T-Beam  Design. — A  minimum  specified  clearance  or  head  room  will  often 
control  the  depth  of  T-beams  of  long  spans.  An  example  of  long  span  T-beam  constructon  is 
given  below,  which  illustrates  the  special  provision  made  to  obtain  the  requisite  fiange  area  for 
compression.  The  design  of  this  beam  was  one  of  a  large  number  required  to  span  a  theater 
auditorium  in  connection  with  a  large  structure  built  in  1916.  The  floor  supported  by  theee 
beams  was  designed  for  a  dancing  pavilion. 

Illustrative  Problem.— The  beams,  are  8  ft.  on  centers  and  span  48  ft.  center  to  center  of  column  supports. 
The  maximum  depth  allowed  was  33  in.  The  live  load  from  the  floor  to  be  supported  by  the  beam  was  assumed 
at  75  lb.  per  sq.  ft.,  consideration  having  been  given  to  the  additional  safety  factor  afforded  by  the  heavy  dead 
load  of  the  beam,  which  is  about  16  tons.     Assumptions  used  in  the  design,  /•  ■>  20,000,  /•  »  800  and  n  -■  15. 

The  slab  spanning  8  ft.  was  designed  to  support  a  live  load  of  100  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  for  the  reason  that  in  a 
building  of  this  character  the  slab  in  all  probability  will  receive  its  full  live  load  at  intervals,  whereas  the  sup- 
porting beams  will  not. 

Slab  Dengn  when  M  b  -— ._x  minimum  slab  of  4  in.  and  reinforcement  of  ^-in.  rounds  6  in.  c.  to  o.  was 

selected.     In  the  design  of  this  slab  the  supporting  beams  were  also  considered,  to  obtain  cross  reinforcement 
that  would  assist  the  T-action  of  the  members. 

Using  a  4-in.  slab  the  theoretical  requirements  would  be: 

Live  load  =   100 

4-in.  slab  dead  load  «     50 
>^-in.  finish  —       6 


Total   "156  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 
M  -  il?«»8>J<l?l  -  9980  in..lb. 

Selecting  a  minimum  slab  of  4  in.  and  d  ■>  3  in., 

9980  -  A'(12)(3)« 
K  -  93 

Diagram  2.  p.  153  shows  that  the  value  of  K  -  93,  with  /.  -  20,000  requires  a  percentage,  p  -  0.0063.     Then 
the  actual  area  of  steel  required  per  foot  width  is 

A.  -  (0.0053)  (12)  (3)  "  0.191  sq.  in. 
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UiIdb  Table  3,  p.  ISO.  ; 
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T'Btan  Dttign: 

Lire  load  per  limw  loot  -  (8)(7&) 

Detul  loud  of  >1ab  per  Uneu  foot  -  (8)(W> 

Dswl  load  ol  GDiih  [Mr  linoki  loot  -  <S}(e) 

Dead  load  of  beam  including  depreaaion  below  ilab,  per  linear  looi 


(ia98H4»i'{lZ) 


■uppocU  (Pi|.   tlfi),  0 


;4.34)(1£0)    -     OAO 

Total  -  ISOS  lb.  per  Un.  ft 


M  -  """'^^'"■"  -  B.868.300in..lb 
y  -  19  in.         d  -  29  in.  {Fig.  11B) 
(1698)  (2^1    .  ,nn  ,K  „  „  <„ 


D  the  dnign  of  tl 


(MMiB) 


■troa.     Therefore-,  a  flange  thkkDCH  of  12  in.  wi 

Diagram  6,  p.  IM.  ahowi  the  neutnd  aiia  ia  io  t 

Table  2,  p.  ISO.  girea  the  following  Taluea  ol 


-  0.0076 


«n.odaflanK.widtliof6-Min.     -.--o-lW. 

inge  when  p  -  0.007S  and  j  -  0.414.     Hence,  Cnn  1  appliea. 

■d^tor  p-  0.0076; 


k  -  0J76    /  -  0.87S 
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Referring  to  Table  3,  it  is  found  that  theee  values  give  about  equal  strength  for  the  steel  and  oonoretet  or  tolTincfor 
/•  and  /•: 

,  M  6,868,300  ,n ««« lu 

^*  "  i;^  "  (12)  (0.875)  (29)  "  ^^'^  '**•  P*'  •^-  *"• 

-        2fep       (2)  (19,300)  (0.0076)       _^  ,. 

^'  -  -* 0376 780  lb.  per  «i.  m. 

ir  -  -M  .  5.868,300   _ 
^       M«       (64)(29)« 
When  K  -  129.2  and  p  -  0.0076,  the  above  values  for  /•  and  /«  may  be  checked  by  Diagram'2,  p.  168.     Points 
at  which  bends  in  rods  may  be  made  can  be  readily  obtained  from  Diagram  8.     At  the  worst  section,  5  out  of  the 

12  rods  are  bent,  or  42%  of  the  total  at  a  point  2  ft.  10  in.  from  the  center  of  each  support.     Diagram  8  shows 

tol* 
when  M  -■  -^,  42  %  may  be  Jbent  up  at  0. 171  or  8  ft.  2  in.  from  center  of  support.    Further  investigation  in  this 

respect  is  unneceesary. 

Bond  stress  in  straight  rods  with  hooked  ends:  The  perimeters  of  seven  1-in.  squares  *  (7) (4)  *  28  in. 

V  40,750  „,, 

"  "  -Z^Hd  "  (28)(^)(29)  '^^^'  P*''*^-  ""' 
Theoretically,  hooks  were  unnecessary,  but  the  idea  of  securing  the  greatest  rigidity  for  the  structure  dictated  the 
use  of  hooks  for  the  ends  of  all  bent  and  straight  rods.     The  locality  in  which  this  structure  was  erected  is  subject 
to  periodical  storms  and  wind  of  great  velocity,  hence  judgment  was  exercised  in  anchoring  the  structural  parts 
wherever  it  was  deemed  advisable. 

Provision  for  shearing  stresses:  The  unit  shearing  stress  has  beeq  determined  above,  v  *  100.  fihi>f^H»g  ralue 
assumed  for  concrete  vi  »  40. 

(100  -  40)48       ,.... 
**  (2)  (ICO)       -I**'*- 

In  Fig.  119  it  will  be  noted  that  the  bent  rods  were  so  arranged  that  the  diagonal  tension  at  the  ends  could  be  taken 
principally  by  these  rods,  but  regardless  of  this  fact  H-in>  round  stirrups  were  introduced  extending  from  end  to 
end  of  the  beam  as  shown.  Referring  to  diagram  Fig.  1 19,  the  total  stress  in  the  two  bent  1-in.  square  rods,  mark 
850,  is 

The  unit  stress  in  bent  rods,  Mark  850,  is 

'        —  8550  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

The  total  stress  in  the  two  1-in.  squares,  Mark  851,  is 

(5i4«)  (26X16)        ,-,„ 

V2  lAlA 

The  unit  stress  in  bent  rods,  Mark  851,     is 

ij^  =  6980  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

The  stress  in  the  one  l-in.  square  rod,  Mark  852,  found  in  a  similar  manner,  is  11,400  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

All  beams  Gl  were  cambered  IH  in.  at  the  center,  to  avoid  the  delusive  appearance  of  a  straight  beam  soffit  of 
this  span. 

The  effective  depth  of  these  beams  is  about  one-twentieth  of  the  span  length,  and  although  this  proportion  of 
depth  to  span  is  somewhat  unusual,  little  or  no  deflection  was  noted  after  the  removal  of  supports.  Swiss  deflectom- 
cters  were  employed  to  detect  any  deflection,  with  the  result  that  no  movement  was  recorded.  All  steel  bars  used 
in  the  design  were  hard  Krade  with  a  minimum  elastic  limit  of  50,000  and  a  minimum  ultimate  strength  of  75,000 
lb.  per  sq.  in.     Miuimuni  elongation  in  8  in.,  10%. 

82.  Long  span  Rectangular  Beams. — The  example  of  long  span  rectangular  beam  design 
given  below  was  used  in  connection  with  the  same  structure  as  the  long  span  T-beams  described 
in  the  preceding  article.  The  purpose  of  these  beams  (Fig.  120)  is  to  support  a  passage  for 
pedestrians  over  a  thoroughfare  below. 

Illustrative  Problem. — The  depth  of  these  beams  was  restricted  to  a  total  depth  equal  to  one-tenth  of  the  span 
length,  and  the  width  6  proportioned  accordingly. 

/,  =  20.000,  fe  =»  800  and  n  -  15.     Width  b  aaeumed  -^  18  in. 
Dead  load  pasaage  -  (75)(«)(08)  -    30,(K)0 

Live  load  passage  =  (50)(«)(68)  =»     20.400 

Dead  load  beam    =  (1.5)(7)(150)(G8)     =107.100 


Total =    158,100 

..        (ir>8.1GO)(70)(12)        ,f,,,r^nrux'      ^u 

M  =  :x —  10,000,000  m.-lb. 

o 


-   16. 


STRUCTURAL  DATA 


From  T»b 


k  -  aaTS.  j  -  0.875,  p  -  0.007S,  and  K  -  131  25 
Jf  -  KM>  -  <131.2S}(18t(S0t<  -  15,120,000  in. -lb. 
■  than  ths  mnment  nquitnl.     It  il  desired  to  ret^D  the  width  t  -  18  in.     The  eteel  bare  wed,  a 
■M-in.  iquuta  have  a  aectiooal  »nt,  «qiuil  to  12.53  aq.  in.     Then 
ia.C3 
"  "  (18)  (80)  " 
in  compreHion  mint  take  (3ect.  2.  Art.  37a) 

jtfi  -  le.eco.ooo  -  i5,i2o,coa  -  i,48o,ooo 


-  0.0087 


0.375  -  2/80 
(0.001  IS)  (IS)  (80)  -  1.70  ar 


liJUUiUiiliii'O:- 


^Jf^ST 


L-i'lj.fi  Iflj-llll     L 
'--~-^— '  g^-^--*<  -■  -I-  .-1. ..  -  -^ 


^^ 


,lil4'l"r— :£} 


^i-^^B 


itirrupsG*  . 


■■A  —  rar 

e-/ 

"  TT'u-H'Soe 

X^ro 

/-' 

Fio.  120- 

Compari 

«  the  value,  found 

tt  A. 

■nd  A'  with  lb»  »»lu»  uwd  in 

nit  will  b 

noted  that  th 

area  ol  tenei 

eitceli.  .lightly  mo 

retha 

n  the  theoretical  reijuirementa.  anil  the 

eleol.  four  l-in 

ei(*eda  the  compute 

oBmbw,     The 

on  of 

membn  Fi« 

120  ebows  the  arran 

aemei 

t  of  .tinup.  employed  to  ancho 

r  the  CO 

od.  into  th«  body 

olthe 

The  >h» 

riPE.trs.i.  equal 

" 

"  (18)(7/8K80)  "  *■■'  "■■  ■"' 

q.  in. 

After  ab«rv 

of  b 

n,  Fi,.  120,  it  U  e 

vident  that  re* 

lata 

The  tot. 

.tree,  taken  by  tw« 

benl 

1-in.  equare  rod.,  Mark  801,  i. 

(-^-^^^)<45)(18)        j,3„ 

Tbeumt.tr 

■a  in  bent  roda.  Mark  801 

i5^  -  5*50  lb.  per  M.  in 
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To  investijcatc  the  rrsistance  of  the  other  bent  rods  is  unnecoasary.  ^-in.  square  stirrups  were  used  as  shown,  to 
mechanically  tie  together  all  parts  of  the  member.  Theoretically  the  stirrups  used  were  not  required,  but  from  m 
practical  view  point  the  member  may  be  considered  a  stronger  unit. 

The  shearing  stress  v  being  only  63  lb.,  the  bond  stress  in  the  bottom  rods  at  the  supports  should  be  oomparik 
tively  small.     The  sum  of  the  perimeters  of  four  1-in.  and  two  lyi-in.  square  rods  is  equal  to  26  in. 

79  000 

The  slab  connecting  the  two  beams  was  designed  for  a  live  load  of  100  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 

Live  load  -  100 

Dead  load,  6-in.  slab  —    75 

Dead  load,  M-in.  finish  =       0 

■ 

181  lb.  per  sq.ft. 

Dead  and  live  load  per  linear  foot  of  slab  is 

(12)(181)  -  2172  1b. 

„       (2172)  (12.5)  (12)        .^  __  .      ,, 
M  - -  40,725  m.-lb. 

Referring  to  Table  0,  p.  161,  when  /«  -  20,000,  /•  »  800  and  n  »  15,  a  6-in.  slab  with  H-ii^  square  ban  6  in.  e.  to 
0.  is  required,  when  M  ->  40,725  in.-lb.  The  bars  have  hooked  ends  extending  into  the  beams.  To  insure  further 
rigidity,  three  intermediate  cross  beams  12  X  18  in.  dividing  the  span  into  four  equal  parts  were  employed  at  shown 
in  Fig.  120.     The  soffits  of  beams  04  were  cambered  IH  in- 

83.  Hollow -tile  Constructioii. — Hollow-tile  constructioD  is  extensively  used  in  light  buildingn 
such  as  hotels,  office  buildings  and  appartments,  and  has  to  a  great  extent  superseded  the  one 
way  solid  slab  construction  for  spans  over  12  or  14  ft.  Comparative  estimates  with  other 
forms  of  solid  slab  construction  will  demonstrate  the  economy  of  this  arrangement  for  floors. 
The  economy  is  not  only  found  in  the  cost  of  the  floor  alone,  but  also  in  the  reduction  in  the 
structural  sizes  of  all  the  supporting  members  including  beams,  columns,  and  footings,  by 
reason  of  the  dead  weight,  which  is  much  less  than  for  solid  slabs  designed  for  equivalent 
strength.  Tile  may  also  be  obtained  which  make  possible  a  two-way  reinforced  panel  with 
supporting  beams  along  the  four  sides.  Although  the  function  of  the  tile  is  only  to  create  a 
void  in  the  concrete,  considerable  strength  is  added  to  the  ultimate  capacity  of  such  panels. 
Tests  of  combination  hollow  tile  and  concrete  floors  have  given  surprising  results  in  stiffness 
and  strength. 

Tile  produced  by  the  different  manufacturers  will  give  a  large  variation  in  results  when 
subjected  to  intense  heat  in  kilns  prepared  for  test  purposes.  Tests  show  that  some  tile  will 
not  melt  at  3000  deg.  F.,  whereas  the  product  of  other  manufacturers  will  disintegrate  almost  to 
a  cinder  imder  this  temperature.  The  resistance  to  heat  that  tile  will  offer  in  a  floor  panel  is 
not  so  satisfactory  as  when  heated  uniformly  over  all  surfaces.  Tlie  lower  soffit  of  the  tile 
exposed  to  the  heat,  in  many  cases  has  been  known  to  fall  out,  and  no  doubt  this  is  due  to  the 
expansion  of  heated  surface,  while  the  other  portion  of  the  tile  protected  from  the  heat  remains 
nearly  at  normal  temperature.  The  result  of  tliis  condition  will  cause  the  exposed  face  to 
shear  away  from  the  vertical  ribs. 

The  tile  should  be  thoroughly  wetted  just  before  concreting  operations  are  begun.  Dry 
tile  readily  absorbs  moisture  from  the  concrete  and  for  this  reason  are  most  objectionable. 
A  thorough  sprinkling  of  the  tile  should  be  insisted  upon,  especially  in  dry,  hot  weather.  When 
the  tile  arc  placed  in  position  on  the  falsework,  intervals  between  the  ends  of  tile  should  be 
avoided,  to  prevent  loss  of  the  concrete  and  the  added  dead  weight.  The  ends  of  the  tile  at 
beam  flanges  should  be  closed  with  cardboard,  plaster  of  Paris  or  by  other  satisfactory  means. 

The  accompanying  table  gives  the  sizes  and  weights  of  commercial  tile  together  with  the 
cubic  feet  of  concrete  and  the  combined  weight  of  tile  and  concrete  per  square  foot  of  floor 
surface  when  the  rib  widths  and  thicknesses  of  top  are  as  indicated.  Particular  care  should 
be  exercised  when  pouring  the  concrete  ribs  between  4,  5  and  6-in.  tile.  On  account  of  the 
light  weight  of  these  sizes  the  concrete  should  be  placed  sinmltaneously  in  CAch  rib,  otherwise 
the  tile  will  be  forced  toward  the  side  where  the  least  pnissure  is  exerted.  Poor  alignment  of 
tile,  and  the  consequent  reduction  of  rib  width  specified  often  occurs  during  construction  by 
neglecting  to  heed  this  precaution.  The  loss  of  tile  on  account  of  breakage  due  to  shipping, 
hauling  and  handhng  ranges  from  2  to  5%. 
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Hollow   Tile  akd  Concrete  Floors 


lollow  Hie  and  Cone: 


Tile 

_S| 

n 

^    f 

ij 

1   1 

if 

1      1 

3iio 

j 

i 

8 

i 

j 

* 

J 

S 

J 

1 

j 

& 

^ 

[£ 

1 

s 

s 

J 

i 

6X12X1! 
8X12X12 

li 

(i.M 

07 
72 

o.as 

si 

50 

i 

7( 

0 

c 

M 
33 

SI 

SI 

III 
ao 

so 

1 
n 

D 

2D 

31 

3a 

39 
41 

13 
81 

0.32 
B.3B 
0.38 
0,40 
0.43 

62 

72 
S3 
»0 

Q 
11 

2S 

36 
39 

4.' 

?2  0 
'^0 

2b 

4: 

73 

B4 

no 

0 

2B 
3] 

es 

75 
00 

° 

30 

i 

S2 
87 
93 

1,37 

no 

0  32 

0  33 

r).3s 

B 

71 

S£ 

Section' Bfi' 

Sfirrvps  vadirib 

Ha  8  trirt  U-STi/rups 


■^Sk/txI^Me 


lUdiMIln  Pcoblem.'— Fut,  lit  reprcHnt 
til*  ■n'l  cnncrrtE  joiiU.  wUh  BUpportinB  b«r 
■Humol  -  100  lb.    /,  -  lO.UOO,  /.  -  S30  ■! 


<wiDs  loadi  in  pounds  p«  iquue  foot: 
-    18 


Total  BupcrimpoHiI  load . . 
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One-way  System 


Safe  SupmiuMPOsBD  Loads  xm  Pounds  pbb  Sq.  Ft.  worn 

Unit  Steel  StrcM- 16,000  Ih. 


M  - 


WL 


12 
n  -  15 


4"  X  12"  X  12"  TUe,  4"  Ribs.  16"c..  2"  Top 


6"  X  12"  X  12"  TUe.  4"  Ribs.  ia"c.,  2"  Top 


Weight  Fl.  per  sq.  ft.  -  50 ' 


Weight  FI.  per  sq.  ft.  -  60* 


Concrete  per  sq.  ft. 
0.25  cu.  ft. 


Tile  per  sq.  ft. 
0.75-4"  Tile 


Concrete  per  sq.  ft. 
0.292  cu.  ft. 


TUe 
0.7 


ft. 
rile 


Values  r 


.00276 

.240 

.918 


.00351 

.276 

.908 


00401 

3172 

8043 


.00625 
.340 

.884 


.00767 

.378 

.874 


.0025 

.235 

,021 


.00351 

.274 

.000 


.0045 
305 
00 


.00548 

.334 

.803 


.00607 

.372 

.887 


Reinforcement 
each  rib 


«> 
&> 


3 

QQ 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


10 


20 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 


26 


27 

28 


29 


2-«'V 


imc 


71 


51 


2-«<"# 


5« 

103 


2-H'V 


2-H"# 


2-«'V 


2-«"# 


2-H"0 


2-H"# 


2-H'V  2-H"# 


76 


7B 

161 


124 


34 


56 


«4 

22 


41 


06 


'215 


91 

160 


•  4 

134 


74 


77 

107 


272 


216 


lOS 

174 


B« 

157 


110 


240 


71 

180 


01 


94 

140 


28 


57 


44 


32 


71 

85 


68 


53 


SB 

114 


•  BS 

03 


68 


51 


«« 
148 


60 

118 


*03 


37 


73 


76 


57 


•  BB 

42 


,88 

32 


61 


40 


43 


100 

318 


252 


202 


77 

163 


ISB 

400 


111 
320 


,101 

260 


212 


71 

133 


66 

108 


6S 

88 


BB 

70 


32 


,56 

57 


,65 

30 


Typical  Detail 


BB 

44 


SB 

176 


145 


76 
110 


7S 

00 


6B 

82 


64 

67 


284 


287 


100 


ft 
167 


ts 
142 


ST 

110 


SI 

101 


61 

55 


TS 

85 


58 

44 


T4 

72 


When  value  of  "fc"  is  less  than  3,  Case  I  applies. 

a 

When  value  of  "^•"  is  greater  than  0.3786,  M,  controls. 


When  value  of  "^•"  is  leas  than  0.3786,  M.  controls. 
*lndioatr8  neutral  axis  in  the  6ange. 


71 

60 


68 

50 


68 

40 


Note:  This  table  is  based  on  M  -  -ry.     Top  steel  over  support  for  negative  *Af,"  same  area 
^.  as  for  positive  at  center  of  span,  top  steel  over  supports  extending  \i  or  H  of  span  length. 

rj'T 

For  end  spans,  when  M  —      -  ,  use  ^i  of  the  combined  superimposed  load  and  dead  weight  of  floor 


given. 


WL 


For  simple  spans,  when  M  --.,-,  use  '^i  of  the  combined  table  values  as  for  end  spans. 

o 


30 


Resisting 
moment,  in. -lb 
(Ms) 


y 


The  unit  shear  c  =«  ....  is  given  for  each  load  value  in  small  type. 


>■    10,230  j    20,410 


28,120 


35,360 


42.030 


28.080 


40,010 


50,400 


6i;S70  1   V7J0O 


See.  a-83] 
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Combination  Tilb  and  Concbbtb  Floobb. 
Unit  Concrete  StreeB  -  650  lb. 

Continuous  Spans 

8"X  12"X  12"  TUe.4"Rib8. 16"c..2"Top 

10"  X  12"  X  12"  Tile.  4"  RiU.  16"c.. 
2"  Top 

12"X12"X12"TUe.4"Rib8, 16  c.. 
2"  Top 

Weight  n 

Concrete 
0.33^ 

.  per.  sq.  ft.  -  70 

Weight  Fl. 

persqft.  —  81' 

Weight  Fl.  per.  sq.  ft.  91  # 

)  per  sq.  ft.  Tile  per  so.  ft. 
I  cu.  ft.      0.75-8"  TUe 

Concrete  per  sq.  ft.  Tile  per  sq.  ft. 
0.375  cu.  ft.       0.75-40" 

Concrete  per  sq.  ft.  Tile  per  sq.  ft. 
0.417  cu.  ft.     0.75-12'' 

.00273 

.250 

.920 

.00347 

.280 

.914 

.00426 

.310 

.910 

.00542 

.350 

.006 

.00614 

.372 

.905 

.00284 

.264 

.925 

.00348 

.294 

.922 

.00443 

.334 

.920 

.00502 

.358 

.920 

.0057 

.381 

.919 

.00295 

.283 

.933 

.00375 

.324 

.931 

.00425 

.348 

.930 

.00483 

.372 

.930 

2-H'V 

2-H"* 

2-«"0  2-«"#  2-^i"^ 

|2-H"#  2-«"0  2-M"#  2-^"0 

1 

14J"# 

2-^"0 

2-^"# 

2-H"^ 

7B 

320 

100 

424 

ia« 

523 

100 

529 

133 

665 

133 

801 

71 

255 

•  1 
338 

111 
428 
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•  1 
424 

111 
536 

113 

647 

65 

201 

86 

273 

103 

340 

■ 

88 

343 

108 

437 

108 

529 

60 

161 

77 

222 

•  4 

286 

77 

280 

•4 

361 

130 

480 

i 

1 

94 

438 

130 

580 

56 

129 

71 

182 

■  8 

237 

111 
320 

71 

231 

88 

300 

111 
403 

1 

1 

88 

365 

113 

488 

5a 

103 

67 
140 

81 

198 

104 

269 

67 

190 

81 

250 

104 
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lis 
396 

83 

305 

104 

413 

49 

82 

63 

123 

77 

165 

•  8 

228 

110 

267 

63 

158 

77 
211 

97 

289 

110 

338 

77 

258 

98 

352 

110 

410 

46 

65 

59 

101 

73 

139 

•  1 
194 

104 

230 

69 

130 

73 

178 

93 

247 

104 

290 

73 

218 

93 

301 

104 

353 

118 

413 

4B 

50 

55 

82 

68 

116 

87 

165 

•  8 

197 

56 

,  107 

68 

149 

87 
211 

98 

250 

110 

290 

68 

184 

87 

259 

98 

305 

113 

359 

41 

38 

53 

66 

65 

07 

83 

141 

•  8 

169 

88 

88 

64 

126 

83 

181 

98 

216 

104 

251 

64 

156 

88 

223 

98 

264 

106 

312 

50 

53 

61 

81 

78 

120 

88 

146 

50 

71 

61 

106 

78 

156 

88 

188 

99 

219 

61 

132 

78 

192 

88 

229 

100 

273 

47 

42 

68 

66 

74 
103 

84 

126 

47 

57 

88 

88 

74 

134 

84 

162 

94 

191 

68 

111 

74 

166 

84 

200 

96 

239 

56 

65 

71 

87 

80 

108 

46 

45 

86 

73 

71 

115 

80 

141 

90 

167 

56 

93 

71 

143 

80 

174 

91 

210 

1 

68 

44 

68 

74 

77 

93 

48 

34 

68 

60 

68 

98 

77 
121 

86 

146 

68 

78 

68 

123 

77 
151 

87 

184 

51 

34 

65 

63 

78 

80 

61 

48 

66 

83 

74 
106 

83 

127 

61 

64 

66 

106 

78 

132 

88 

162 

63 

52 

70 

68 

49 

38 

63 

70 

70 

91 

79 
111 

49 
51 

63 

90 

70 

114 

80 

142 

t 

1 

59 

1   42 

67 

68 

60 

59 

68 

78 

76 

97 

47 
41 

69 

75 

68 

99 

77 

124 

; 

65 

48 

68 

49 

66 

66 

78 

83 

45 

31 

88 

65 

65 

84 

74 

109 

1         1 
1 

6.  i 

40  1 

66 

40 

68 

55 

70 

72 

56 

54 

68 

72 

73 

95 

1 

1 
1 

« 

61 

47 

68 

61 

54 

44 

61 

61 

69 

82 

1 

t 

1 

81,400 

99.570 

59 

38 

66 

52 

i 

\\\^,«ac 

53 

35 

59 

51 

67 
71 

000 

65.810 

80.400 

101,890 

115.200 

120,460 

143,140^ 

l\«i,\w 

\^Vt>\3.V 
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HANDBOOK  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION 


[8m.  S-8S 


One-way  S3r8tem 


SaFB   SUPBRXICPOSBD  LOADB  IN    PoUNOft  PBB  8q.  Ft.  fOB 

Unit  Steel  StreM- 18,000  lb. 


M  - 


WL 
12 

15 


4"  X  12"  X  12"  Tile.  4"  RiU,  16"  c,  2"  Top         6"  X  12"  X  12"  Tile.  4"  Ribt,  IC'c,  y  Top 


Weight  Fl.  per  sq.  ft.  -  60# 


Weight  n.  per  Bq.  ft.  -  001 


Concrete  per  sq.  ft.         Tile  per  sq.  ft. 
0.25  cu.  ft.  0.75  cu.  ft. 


Concrete  per  sq.  ft.        Tile  per  sq.  ft. 
0.292  cu.  ft.  0.75-0' 


Values  f 


,00276 
24g 
918 


.00351 
276 
908 


.00491 

.3172 

.8943 


.00625 

.349 

.884 


.00767 

.378 

.874 


.0025 

.235 

.921 


.00351 

.274 

.909 


.0045 
305 
900 


.00548 
334 
893 


.00007 

.373 

.887 


Reinforcement 
each  rib 


2-H'V 


2'H"i 


2-H"0 


2-H"* 


2-M"0 


2-«"# 


2-H"0 


2-H"# 


2-M'V 


3-H"# 


I 


s 

a 

QQ 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 


26 


27 


28 


29 


30 


87 


45 

62 


6B 

122 


92 


45 


70 


SB 

31 


49 

52 


SB 

187 


80 

146 


lOS 

197 


115 


•  5 

157 


6« 

90 


8« 

126 


38 


,41 

27 


72 


Bl 

102 


55 


,55 

43 


82 


,70 

67 


32 


54 


43 


33 


,115 

202 

,106 

164 

•  •• 

134 

111 

•  •• 

92 

75 

61 

50 

184 


142 


sa 
110 


49 

73 


64 


48 


35 


Typical  Detail 


When  value  of  "A;"  ia  Ices  than  -:,  Case  I  appliea. 

a 

When  value  of  "k"  is  greater  than  0.3846,  Me  controls. 


88 

288 


lis 
365 


80 

219 


108 

291 


T4 

174 


•  4 

235 


08 

140 


B« 

191 


68 

112 


89 


80 

157 


T6 

129 


,55 

71 


56 


44 


TO 

106 


66 

87 


68 
71 


34 


69 

57 


56 

46 


58 

36 


When  value  of  "k"  w  less  than  0.3846,  M,  controls. 
'Indicates  neutral  axis  in  the  flange. 


WL 
Note:  This  table  is  based  on  Af  »  -:„-'     Top  steel  over  support 

for  negative  "  M"  same  area  At  as  for  positive  at  center  of  span, 


top  steel  over  supports  extending  >^  or  H  of  span  length. 

WL 
For  end  spans,  when  Af  =  —  -,  use  ^  of  the  combined  superimposed 


118 

300 


106 

246 


•  8 

204 


•  8 

170 


86 

142 


IIT 

231 


lis 
106 


81 

119 


ISS 

166 


77 

99 


ss 
143 


78 

83 


68 

69 


66 

67 


68 

46 


ss 
121 


ST 

103 


S4 

89 


7S 

75 


59 

38 


76 

63 


78 

53 


70 

44 


S7 

37 


load  and  dead  wt.  of  floor  given. 

WL 
For  simple  spans,  when  Af  =  — ^,  use  H  of  the  combined  table  values  as  for  end  spana. 

o 


The  unit  shear  e 


, ,—,  is  given  for  each  load  value  in  small  type. 
o  ja 


,     Remitting 
^momeat,  in.-lb  j  18,180 


22,940  \  31,620 


Sec  8-83] 


STRUCTURAL  DATA 


421 


Combination  Tilb  and  Concbstb  Floobb 
Unit  Concrete  Street  -  750  lb. 


Continuous  Spana 


8"  X  12"  X  12"  TUe.  4"  Ribs.  16"  c. 

2"  Top 


10"  X  12"  X  12"  Tile.  4"  Ribs,  16"  c., 
2"  Top 


12"  X  12"  X  12"  TUe,  4"  R  be. 
le*  c..  2"  Top 


Weight  Fl.  per  sq.  ft.  -  70#. 


Weight  Fl.  per  sq.  ft.  -  81# 


Weight  Fl.  per.  sq.  ft.  -  91# 


Concrete  per  eq.  ft.  Tile  per  sq.  ft. 
0.334  cu.  ft.       O.TS-S'* 


Concrete  per  sq.  ft.  Tile  per  sq.  ft. 
0.376  cu.  ft.      0.76-10^' 


Concrete  per  sq.  ft.  Tile  per  sq.  ft. 
0.417  cu.  ft.    0.75-12'^ 


.00273 
250 
920 


00347 

280 

014 


00426 

310 

910 


.00542 

.350 

.906 


.00614 

.372 

.906 


00284 
.264 
.925 


.00348 

.264 

.922 


00443 

334 

920 


.00502 

.358 

.920 


.0057 

.381 

.919 


.00295 
283 
.933 


.00375 

.324 

.931 


.00425 

.348 

.930 


.00483 

.372 

.930 


2-H"0 


2-H"* 


2-^"0 


2'H"i 


2-K'V 


2-H"# 


2-^"^ 


2-H"# 


2-K'V 


1-^'V 


2-^"« 


2-H"* 


2'H"<t> 


l-^'V 
l-^"# 


SB 

370 


BO 

293 


74 

235 


«B 

190 


64 

154 


59 

125 


101 


SB 

82 


49 

66 


47 
51 


44 

39 


113 

485 


108 

388 


•  4 

315 


80 

258 


80 

214 


75 

177 


70 

147 


00 

123 


oa 

101 


69 

84 


115 

401 


106 

331 


•  8 

277 


98 

232 


117 

312 


86 

195 


110 

267 


81 

165 


76 

139 


78 
117 


104 

228 


07 

196 


OS 

169 


50 

60 

69 

99 

58 

66 

55 

84 

61 

68 

45 

70 

49 

60 

35 

58 

58 

47 

55 

39 

88 

145 


84 

125 


80 

107 


77 

93 


78 

79 


70 

68 


67 

57 


65 

48 


08 

40 


60 

32 


117 

266 


111 
230 


106 

200 


173 


•  6 

150 


00 

131 


80 

114 


88 

98 


70 

85 


77 

73 


75 

64 


71 

54 


68 

45 


00 

38 


lis 
606 


108 

487 


•  4 

395 


so 

325 


80 

269 


76 

224 


70 

188 


06 

157 


116 

502 


100 

416 


•  8 

347 


OS 

293 


so 

247 


68 
131 


•  0 

109 


66 

90 


68 

74 


51 

61 


40 

49 


47 

39 


68,570  l74,030.90,450liif  020 Il29,600  I  91,570 


SI 

209 


77 

178 


78 

152 


60 

129 


66 
109 


68 

93 


60 

77 


67 

65 


56 

54 


58 

43 


61 

34 


117 

393 


110 

336 


104 

288 


07 

248 


OS 

215 


87 

185 


S4 

161 


70 

140 


78 

122 


78 
104 


70 

90 


67 

77 


66 

66 


68 

55 


80 

46 


S8 

38 


117 

337 


110 

292 


104 

254 


00 

221 


04 

193 


00 

168 


88 

148 


S8 

128 


70 

112 


70 

97 


78 

85 


71 

73 


08 

63 


00 

53 


110 

298 


118 

262 


107 

229 


lOS 

202 


08 

178 


S4 

157 


00 

138 


87 
121 


88 

107 


80 

94 


78 

82 


76 
71 


100 

504 


08 

422 


08 

355 


86 
301 


81 

256 


76 

220 


110 

408 


108 

350 


07 

303 


78 

187 


00 

160 


00 

137 


68 

116 


ss 

99 


S7 

83 


65 

69 


58 

58 


51 

48 


40 

37 


112.01o\l42,2mW,C8oW,lW^'^«5 


08 

263 


110 

354 


87 

228 


88 

199 


80 

172 


76 
150 


78 
130 


70 

112 


07 

98 


05 

84 


68 

72 


80 

61 


lOS 

309 


so 

269 


S4 

237 


00 

207 


ss 

182 


88 

159 


70 

139 


78 

122 


74 
107 


71 

93 


68 
80 


lis 
318 


107 

280 


108 

247 


08 

219 


04 

193 


so 
172 


ss 

151 


84 

134 


80 

118 


77 

103 


a«i\\^^^^'5i^vw.?^l^^^ 


422 


HANDBOOK  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION 


[See.  »-6S 


One-way  System' 


Safb  SupxrimposbdIiOam  in  Pound*  nmSo.  Ft.,  fob 

Unit  BtmA  StroM- 90.000  lb. 


M 


WL 
12 


n  -  16 


4"  X  12"  X  12"  TUe,  4"  Ribs,  16"c..  2"  Top     6"  X  12"  X  12"  Tile.  4"  Riba,  10"c..  r*  Top 


Weight  Fl.  per  sq.  ft.  -  BOf 


Weight  Fl.  per  sq.  ft.  -  60# 


Concrete  per  sq.  ft.     Tile  per  sq.  ft. 
0.25  ft.  0.75-4*  Tile 


Concrete  per  sq.  ft. 
0.292  cu.  ft. 


Tile  per  sq.  ft. 


Values  A; 


.00276 

,249 

.918 


.00351 
276 
908 


00491 

3172 

8943 


.00625 
.349 

.884 


00767 

378 

874 


.0025 

.235 

.921 


.00351 

.274 

.909 


.0045 

.305 

.900 


.00548 

.334 

.893 


.00007 

.872 

.887 


Reinforcement 
each  rib 


2-H'V 


2-H"# 


2-H"0 


2-H"* 


2-H"^ 


2-M"# 


2-H'V 


2-H"# 


2-«'V 


a-H"* 


QQ 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 


26 


27 


28 


29 


30 


5B 

102 


,50 

75 


55 


40 


141 

108 

83 

63 

,50 

48 

35 

213 


BO 

168 


133 


70 

106 


85 


07 


53 


41 


Resisting 
jmoment,  in.-lb. 


224 


106 


80 


•  6 

46 


•  0 

19 


OB 

97 


7B 

80 


TB 

65 


TO 

53 


00 

42 


,117 

184 


lOB 

152 


101 

126 


•4 

104 


,80 

87 


72 


59 


,75 
'49 


211 


164 


6B 

129 


99 


,50 

78 


60 


46 


315 


250 


200 


,    70 

162 


131 


06 

106 


•  1 

86 


34 


69 


330 


,104 

268 


219 


BO 

181 


BB 

150 


7B 

124 


78 

103 


,55 

56 


44 


86 


06 

•70 


oa 

58 


280 


,100 

233 


10s 
195 


§6 

164 


•0 
139 


S6 

117 


80 

99 


76 

83 


39 


\U 


1<-4^»H 


^^'^^r'W^m^^:^-^ 


TTPicalDetaH 


60 

47 


78 

70 


00 

58 


i 
When  value  of  "A"  is  less  than  --,  Case  I  applies. 

When  value  of  "A:"  is  greater  than 0.375  A/eControls. 


When  value  of  "fc"  is  less  than  0.375  3/.  controls. 
*  Indicates  neutral  axis  in  the  flange. 


00 

49 


Note:  This  table  is  based  on  M 


12* 


224 


114 

101 


lot 
105 


10s 

141 


§7 

121 


ts 

105 


ss 

00 


ss 

77 


SI 

66 


78 

56 


76 

48 


Top  steel  over  supports  for  negative  -V  same  area  A« 


as   for  positive  at  center  of  span,   top  steel  over  supports  extending  to  V;^  or  ,^  of  span. 


WLi 
For  end  spans,  when  M.  =-~.use  J*  of  the  combined  superimposed  load  and  dead  wt.  of  floor 


given. 


For  simple  spans,  when  hi 


WL 


•  use  H  of  the  combined  table  values,  as  for  end  spsns. 


V 
The  unit  shear  r  ■»  -rr^  is  given  for  each  load  value  in  small  type. 

o  id 


20.200 


25,490 


/ 


35,130 


44,200 


52.860  >'    30,100 


50,030 


62,940 


I 


76.680 


96,980 


See.  a-83] 


STRUCTURAL  DATA 


423 


OoiCBiNATioN  Hollow  Tilii  and  Concbbtb  Floobb 

Unit  Conorete  Streos  800  lb.                                                                                             Continuous  Spans 

8"X12"X12"  TUe.  4"  Ribs,   16"  c, 
2"  Top 

10"X  12"X  12"Tile.4»Ribs.2"Top 

12"X12"X  12"  Tile.  4  Ribs  16c.." 
2"  Top 

Weight  Fl.  per  sq.  ft.  -  70# 

Weight  Fl.  per  sq.  ft.  -  81# 

Weight  Fl.  per  sq.  ft.  -  9l# 

Concrete  per  sq.  ft.     Tile  per  sq.  ft. 
0.334  cu.  ft.                  0.76-8'' 

Conorete  per  sq.  ft.     TUe  per  sq.  ft. 
0.376  cu.  ft.                0.76- ly' 

Concrete  per  sq.  ft.  Tile  per  sq.  ft. 
0.417  cu.  ft.             0.76-iy' 

.00273 

.260 

.920 

.00347 

.280 

.914 

.00426 

.310 

.910 

.00542 

.360 

.906 

.00614 

.372 

.906 

.00284 

.264 

.926 

i  .00348 
.294 
.022 

\  .00443 
.334 
.920 

.00602 

.368 

.920 

.0067 

.381 

.919 

.00296 

.283 

.933 

.00376 

.324 

.931 

.00426 

.348 

.930 

.00483 

.372 

.930 

2-H'V 

2-H"* 

2-H'V 

2-H"* 

2-H'V 

'  2-H"#  2-H'V  2-^"*  2-^"0 

l-^"0 
l4J"# 

2-H"* 

2^"i 

I    2'H"4 

•  }^''J 

419 

To  find  reinforcement  and  moment  for  any  other  width 

•• 

333 

114 

439 

118 

560 

of  rib  than  4",  multiply  moment  and  steel  area  "A**' 
each  by  distance  center  to  center  of  ribs  and  divide  by 

269 

104 

358 

104 

448 

16,  total  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  remaining  same. 
The  unit  shear  for  any  other  width  of  rib  -  4"  divided 
by  width  of  rib  X  shear  sq.  in.  in  table  X  distance  c.c. 

76 

219 

296 

119 

376 

06 

370 

118 

471 

118 

670 

ribs  divided  by  16. 

71 

179 

•  9 

245 

109 

315 

99 

308 

109 

396 

109 

479 

147 

204 

109 

266 

98 

268 

109 

334 

109 

406 

•  1 
120 

78 

171 

96 

224 

199 

304 

78 

218 

96 

283 

199 

382 

96 

346 

SB 

99 

79 

144 

90 

191 

116 

261 

76 

183 

90 

241 

116 

329 

90 

296 

116 

399 

81 

«9 

120 

96 

162 

109 

226 

199 

263 

69 

166 

96 

207 

109 

286 

199 

333 

1 

86 

254 

109 

347 

•s 

66 

«« 
101 

90 

138 

109 

195 

117 

230 

86 

130 

91 

178 

109 

248 

116 

291 

80 

218 

106 

302 

117 

363 

49 
61 

69 

84 

77 
118 

98 

169 

110 

200 

69 

109 

77 

152 

97 

216 

110 

254 

199 

289 

77 

188 

97 

263 

110 

309 

47 
41 

69 

69 

76 
101 

98 

147 

106 

174 

69 
91 

78 

130 

98 

188 

106 

223 

116 

264 

78 

162 

99 

231 

106 

273 

119 

321 

67 

68 

70 

86 

99 

127 

100 

153 

67 

77 

69 
112 

88 

164 

100 

196 

111 
224 

69 

139 

99 

201 

100 

240 

114 

286 

66 

47 

67 

72 

86 
111 

96 

134 

64 

63 

66 

95 

86 

144 

96 

173 

106 

199 

66 

120 

96 

177 

96 

212 

109 

263 

64 

60 

91 

96 

09 

117 

69 

62 

64 
81 

81 

126 

99 

151 

101 

175 

64 

102 

81 

155 

99 

187 

104 

226 

61 

61 

79 

83 

99 

102 

61 

69 

78 
109 

99 

133 

99 

150 

61 

87 

78 

135 

99 

165 

100 

201 

69 

42 

75 
71 

86 

89 

69 

57 

76 

94 

86 
117 

94 

138 

69 

74 

76 
119 

96 

146 

06 

178 

79 
61 

86 

79 

67 

47 

79 

82 

81 

103 

90 

121 

67 

63 

79 
103 

99 

129 

99 

169 

70 

52 

79 

68 

69 

70 

79 
90 

87 

107 

64 

51 

70 

90 

79 
113 

99 
141 

67 

43 

76 

58 

67 

60 

76 

79 

84 

95 

69 

42 

67 

78 

76 

09 

96 

126 

• 

76 

50 

66 

61 

78 

68 

81 

83 

66 

67 

79 

87 

94 

111 

06/)80 

/ 

82^60 

/ 

100,500 

171^ 

\ 

101,750 

124,460 

1       \ 

1580701  l7a.WQ 

W^jaa 

WA»»$i^ 

E«\^vi:^ 

.'WSVI^^ 

424  HANDBOOK  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  [Sec  8-83 

table  on  p.  418  shows  for  an  18-ft.  span  that  6  X  12  X  12  tile,  4-in.  ribs  and  2-in.  top,  with  two  M-in.  ■quare  rods 
to  each  rib,  will  give  a  safe  superimpoeed  load  of  119  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  when  the  shear  is  87  lb.  Or  8  X  12  X  12  tile* 
4-in.  ribs,  2-in.  top  and  two  ^-in.  rounds  will  give  a  superimposed  load  value  of  116  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  and  68  lb.  ahear. 
The  latter  combination  will  be  accepted  in  this  case  for  illustration.  The  value  «  »  68  will  require  web  rnnforoe- 
ment  for  each  end   of  each  rib.     d  —  9  in.     Referring  to  Sect.  2,  Art.  84c, 

(68  -  40)  (18) 

'» mW) ^-^^  ^*- 

V.-Mz^MiK3^  (12)  -24901b. 

A  Vi-in.  round  stirrup  at  10,000  will  have  a  value  of  980  lb.,  which  would  require  only  say  three  stirrups  at  each  end. 
The  resultant  spacing  may  be  considered  unsatisfactory,  spaced  over  the  distance  3.70  ft.  To  give  greater  economy 
in  the  weight  of  stirrups  and  in  order  to  preserve  the  proper  spacing,  it  will  be  necessary  in  this  case  to  use  wire  of 
smaller  gage  than  >^  in.  A  No.  8  gage  wire  has  a  cross-sectional  area  equal  to  0.023  sq.  in.  Assuming  the  use  tA 
No.  8  wire,  each  stirrup  will  have  a  value 

(2)(0.023)(10,000)  -  460  lb. 
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say  6  stirrups  at  each  end. 
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Now  the  closest  spacing  at  the  end  of  rib  is 

(0.(M6)  (10,000) 


■■  4  in. 


(68  -  40)  (4) 

No.  8  wire  U-etirrups  spaced  two  at  4  in.,  three  at  5  in.  and  three  at  6  in.  will  be  satisfactory,  which  will  be  two  more 
at  each  end  than  obtained  above. 

The  above  values  for  shear  and  moment  at  the  center  line  of  supports  do  not  consider  the  additional  strength 
produced  by  the  flange  of  the  T-shaped  beams.  In  determining  the  negative  compression  in  ribs  at  supports,  allow- 
ance for  this  may  be  made.  The  moment  for  each  rib  at  the  edge  of  flange  may  be  assumed  to  be  about  ^th  of 
maximum  positive  moment  found  at  the  center  of  ribs.  Table  A  gives  the  moment  80,400  in.-lb.  The  moment  at 
the  support  for  the  rectangular  section  of  rib  will  then  be 

M  -  (80,400)(H)  -  68,900  in.-lb. 

One  H'iQ*  round  of  each  rib  will  extend  straight  in  the  bottom  and  one  ^-in.  round  will  be  bent  up  at  both  ends 
at  the  quarter  points,  and  will  extend  along  the  top  over  beams  to  the  quarter  points  of  adjoining  spans.  This 
arrangement  will  give  an  equal  steel  area  for  positive  and  negative  moments.  When  stirrups  are  used  at  the 
ends  of  each  rib  the  straight  rods  in  the  bottom  may  be  considered  to  act  in  compression,  but  when  stirrups  are  not 
used  (which  is  more  in  accord  with  general  practice  for  this  tsrpe  of  floor  construction,  the  shear  for  each  rib  beinc 
reduced  to  about  40  lb.  by  widening  the  ribs)  the  straight  rods  in  the  bottom  cannot  be  expected  to  act  eflFectiTely 
in  compression.  Stirrups  in  small  ribs  of  this  kind  are  very  awkward  to  install  and  almost  impossible  to  hold  in 
position  during  construction,  therefore  a  simple  method  of  widening  the  ribs  at  the  flange  of  beams  will  be  illustrated 
ignoring  the  value  of  rods  in  compression.  Referring  to  Fig.  121,  8X8  tile  12  in.  long  will  be  used  at  the  ends  which 
will  increase  the  width  of  concrete  ribs  to  8  in.  instead  of  4  in.  8X8X  12  tile  may  be  readily  obtained  from  manu- 
facturers. The  top  steel  st  supports  for  each  rib  has  an  area  equal  to  0.(K)  sq.  in.  The  percentage  p  for  the  section 
where  ribs  are  8  in.  wide  will  be 


From  Table  2,  p.  160, 

Now  the  stress  in  the  top  steel  is 


p  -  0.0083,  *  =  0.388  and  ;  -  0.871 


M  68,900  , ,  ,oniu 

^'^Hld'   (0.60)  (0.871)  (9)  -  ^^'^^  *^-  P"'  •»^-  »°- 

Referring  to  Diagram  2,  p.  153,  when  p  «  0.0083  and /<  —  14,700,  the  concrete  stress  is  found  to  be  slightly  less  than 
650  lb.  per  sq.  in.  This  method  gives  a  more  definite  assurance  that  the  proper  resistance  to  negative  compressive 
stresses  will  be  carried  out  in  actual  construction,  whereas  the  use  of  stirrui>s  invites  carelessness  in  execution. 

T-Btam  Design. 

Weight  of  tile  and  concrete  floor  ■-    70  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
Superimposed  load  "118  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 

Total  floor  load  «      188  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 
Load  per  linear  foot  on  beam  -    (188)  (18)  -  3380 
Load  of  beam  per  linear  foot  assumed  =    450 


Totol  load  B  3830  lb.  per  lin.  ft. 
M  -  "«^°'"»>"">  -  1.240,900  in.-Ib. 

Asa  general  rule,  beams  in  connection  with  hollow  tile  and  concrete  floors  come  under  Case  I  (see  Sect.  2,  Art.  40c). 
The  flange  is  made  the  same  thickness  as  the  floor,  which  in  this  case  is  10  in. 

Buildings  are  usually  planned  to  obtain  the  least  story  height.     Beams  that  extend  too  far  beneath  the  lower 
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surface  of  slab  ^\\\  lessen  the  clearance  required  between  the  underside  of  beam  and  floor  level  and  therefore  are 
objectionable. 

After  making  rough  trials  it  will  be  found  that  a  section  16  in.  wide  by  23  in.  effective  depth  will  fulfill  the  re- 
quirements for  shear,  or, 

(3830)  (9)  ,^ ,.  , 

'-(16)(7/8)(23)-^Q^^^'^''^-^- 
A  beam  16  in.  wide  and  with  d  ■■  23  in.  will  be  considered  satisfactory. 

i. 15  -0.435 

Now  the  approximate  steel  area  A«  required  will  be 

1.240,900  ,  »  flfl  „^  3„ 

^'       (0.87)(23)C16,000)       ^'^  '^'  *°- 

The  flange  will  be  assumed  to  extend  6  in.  beyond  each  face  of  web,  then  6  *  28  in 

Referring  to  Diagram  6,  p.  166,  when  4  <■  0.435  and  p  *  0.006,  it  is  at  once  determined  that  the  neutral  plane  is  in 

the  flange.     Case  I  applies.    Since  rectangular  beam  formulas  apply.  Table  3,  p.  150,  shows  that  the  controlling 
value  for  p  is  0.00769  when  /«  -  16,000,  /•  -  650  and  n  -  15.     The  value  p  -  0.006  indicates  that  the  concrete 
stress  will  be  less  than  the  assigned  value  for  /•  and  that  the  steel  will  control.     To  confirm  this  understanding, 
the  formulas  governing  this  case  will  be  used  to  check  the  above  results. 
Using  Table  2 

p  -  0.006.  k  -  0.344,  and  j  -  0.885 

The  unit  stress  in  the  steel  and  concrete  will  be 

.  1,240,900  tr^iftiu 

'•  -  (3.88)(0.88S)(23)  "  ''•""  "'•  »*'  *^-  ""• 
,^  _  (2H15.71M0.0060)  _  ^  ,^  ^^  ^  .^ 

The  flange  width  b  "■  28  in.  will  be  used  as  it  is  better  to  have  more  flange  area  than  is  required  in  this  kind  of  con- 
struction on  account  of  working  conditions  at  the  building,  which  make  it  a  difficult  matter  to  maintain  an  accurate 
specified  space  between  the  ends  of  tile  and  the  beam  sides. 

The  steel  bars  will  now  be  selected  to  conform  to  the  steel  section.  A»  "  3.88.  Three  ^-in.  rounds  straight  in 
the  bottom  and  two  iH'iQ-  rounds  bent  will  give  a  combined  area  equal  to  3.80  sq.  in.  The  bent  rods  will  be 
arranged  as  shown  in  Fig.  121  and  extending  to  the  one-fourth  point  of  adjoining  beams.  Diagram  8  shows  that 
the  two  IH-iQ-  rounds  or  52%  of  the  total  ares  may  be  bent  up  at  point  0.21  or  3  ft.  9  in.  from  the  center 
line  of  support. 

The  shear  v  has  been  found  to  be  107  lb.  per  sq.  in.  After  applying  the  formulas  the  following  results  are  ob- 
tained: xi  -  5.63  ft.,  V\  <-  36,210  lb.,  and  assuming  H-in-  square  U-stirrups  at  10,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  the  total  num- 
ber of  stirrups  for  each  end  will  be  13,  and  «  »  2.6  in.  The  stirrups  at  each  end  may  be  spaced  3  at  3, 3  at  4,  3  at  6 
and  4  at  8  in.  center  to  center.  As  bent  rods  will  not  be  used  at  the  supports  to  resist  diagonal  tension,  the  stirrups 
are  proportioned  to  take  the  entire  shear  represented  by  triangle  with  height  v  —  v\  »  67  and  base  x\  »  5.63. 

Additional  bent  rod  units  may  be  used  to  take  the  entire  shear,  but  a  practical  arrangement  for  them  is  more 
diffiotUt  to  obtain  than  in  the  case  of  stirrups  at  continuous  ends  of  beams. 

A  simple  trial  will  first  be  made  to  ascertain  if  the  rectangular  section  for  negative  moment  is  sufficient  without 
considering  the  compression  rods.    The  four  IH-ii^-  rounds  in  the  top  over  supports  have  an  area  A«  »  3.97  sq.  in^ 

^  -  (llw  -  "'"^^ 
_       1.240,900       ,.^ 
^  "    (16)(23)«  "  ^*® 

Diagram  2  shows,  with  p  >  1.08  %  and  K  »  146,  that  the  concrete  is  stressed  to  slightly  less  than  800  lb.  and 
the  steel  to  less  than  1 6,000  lb.  With  the  presence  of  compression  rods,  it  will  be  noted  from  the  values  obtained  that 
the  section  at  the  support  will  give  adequate  strength,  without  resorting  to  further  investigation.  It  has  been  noted 
in  Sect.  2,  Art.  40/,  that  the  negative  moment  decreases  rather  abruptly  from  the  point  of  greatest  intensity 
over  the  supports  and  hence  only  a  small  portion  of  a  continuous  member  will  be  subjected  to  the  greatest  stress. 
For  this  reason  higher  working  stresses  may  be  assumed  at  this  point,  without  endangering  the  strength  of  the 
member. 

The  more  accurate  formulas  for  double-reinforced  rectangular  beams  could  be  applied  to  obtain  the  accurate 
stresses,  but  it  is  hardly  worth  the  while,  if  the  section  is  known  to  afford  safe  resistance  for  negative  stress. 

The  bond  stress  along  the  four  \}^-in.  rounds  at  the  top  of  beam  near  support  is 

34,470  ,„,  „ 

«  "  (iri4j(7/8K23)    -  ^21  »l>-  P«'  «1   "»• 

The  tension  rods  in  continuous  beams  over  the  supports,  in  important  cases,  require  inverted  stirrups  to  anchor  them 
into  the  body  of  the  beam.  These  inverted  stirrups  should  be  separate  from  the  stirrups  which  are  designed  prim- 
arily to  resist  diagonal  tension  at  the  ends.  It  is  essential  that  the  main  stirrups  engage  the  straight  rods  in  the 
bottom  at  supports,  otherwise  the  value  of  straight  rods  as  compressive  reinforcement,  may  be  compared  with  the 
value  of  longitudinal  rods  of  a  column  without  bands. 
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When  designing  a  structure  composed  of  many  different  ordinary  members  of  aimple 
construction,  the  experienced  engineer  as  a  general  rule,  has  not  the  time  at  his  disposal  or  the 
inclination  to  engage  in  long  theoretical  calculations  to  determine  what  is  required  to  safely 
and  economically  support  the  dead  and  superimposed  loads.  The  engineer  who  has  been 
engaged  in  the  design  of  practical  structures  for  a  number  of  years  develops  judgment,  intu- 
ition, perception  and  a  quick  comprehension  of  the  proper  proportion  reqiiired  for  memben 
when  ordinary  problems  of  design  arise  for  solution.  In  the  absence  of  tables,  simple  cases  of 
design  may  be  solved  by  the  use  of  approxunate  formulas,  making  it  imnecessazy  to  resort  to 
the  more  complex  and  longer  methods  of  calculation. 

In  many  forms  of  construction  it  is  possible  to  prepare  tables  that  will  give  directly  the 
requirements  desired  for  given  conditions,  such  as  Tables  11,  12  and  13  for  combination  hollow 
tile  and  concrete  joists. 

84.  Metal  Floor-tile  Construction. — Metal  floor  tile,  although  made  by  a  comparatively 
few  manufacturers,  are  used  to  no  little  extent  as  a  substitute  for  hollow  tile.  Fig.  122  shows  a 
typical  cross  section  of  combination  metal  tile  and  concrete  floor  construction.  This  type  of 
floor  gives  a  smaller  dead  weight  than  hollow  tile  construction  per  unit  of  area  and  the  economy 
of  one  over  the  other  should  be  determined  by  making  comparative  estimates. 

The  tipper  surface  of  the  metal  tile  is  comic^ated  or  depressed  at  intervals  to  prevent  sagging  when  e^poaed  to 
working  conditions  tdter  being  placed  in  position  on  the  formwork.  If  the  gage  of  the  metal  is  too  light  or  tha 
eorrugations  are  not  of  sufficient  depth  and  spacing,  sagging  will  inevitably  occur,  resulting  in  a  material  losa  oi 
concrete,  by  increasing  the  specified  thickness  of  the  top. 

As  in  the  case  of  tile  construction,  the  metal  domes  create  voids  in  the  concrete  and  form  a  system  of  small 
T-beams.  The  design  of  this  type  of  floor  is  identical  to  that  of  tile  and  concrete  rib  floors.  In  the  case  of  Hy- 
Rib  ceilings  the  bottom  edges  of  the  metal  tile  are  serrated  to  straddle  the  ribs.  This  tjrpe  of  flat  metal  ceiling  is 
laid  in  place  on  the  formwork  before  the  metal  tile  are  placed. 

Metal  tile  are  also  manufactured  in  the  shape  of  domes  for  two-way  reinforced  panels. 


MthtIM 


FiQ.   122. 


Qypsum  fi/e  f^sJoisf 
Fi«.   123. 


85.  Gypsum  Floor-tile  Construction. — Gypsum  is  one  of  the  best  known  non-conductors 
of  heat  and  cold.  Besides  being  used  for  partitions  in  buildings,  it  is  now  extensively  employed 
in  the  form  of  floor  tile  in  combination  with  concrete  for  long-span  floor  construction.  Gypsum 
floor  tile  are  cast  from  molds,  and  are  made  from  dense,  hard  gypsum,  with  sides,  bottom,  top 
and  ends  cast  integral.  The  end  feature  of  these  tile  insures  against  waste  of  concrete  in  the 
event  tile  is  displaced  during  construction.  Fig.  123  illustrates  this  tjTpe  of  floor.  The  joist 
spacer  in  the  bottom  of  each  concrete  rib  which  preserves  intact  the  specified  width  of  rib,  is 
one  of  the  cardinal  advantages  of  this  system.  Metal  lath  ceilings  are  eliminated  by  the  use 
of  this  construction  and  the  plaster  is  applied  directly  on  the  gypsum  surface.  Each  tile  is 
reinforced  throughout  with  metal  fabric  to  prevent  breakage  beyond  reasonable  expectations, 
during  shipment  and  handling. 


Size  of  Rypsum  floor  tilo  fsec  Fig.  123) 

A  "  Deoth  of  Joist 

6  in.           1             8  in. 

10  in. 

12  in. 

B  -»  Height  of  tile 

7  in. 

9  in. 

11  in. 

13  in. 

Weight  per  lin.  ft 

;          24  lb. 

i 

27  lb.         ' 

1 

30  1b. 

331b. 
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Plat  sypium  til*  ars  nunuFkctursd  principally  for  toe  roof*  of  factory  buildlnca.  Tb«  tils  an  reinfonwd  in 
tbs  boltom  and  Bi«  dnigned  for  k  aafs  unirorDi  lokd  ol  100  lb.  per  tq.  ft.  Each  unit  ]t30  X  12  X3  In.  thick  and 
weisb*  13  lb.  per  aq.  ft. 

M.  Bekm  Schedules.— Fig.  124  ehowa  two  typical  ajrai^emeiits  for  beam  achedulea, 
which  concentrate  in  detail  the  information  deaired  for  the  preparation  of  steel  order  lists,  and 
to  simplify  the  work  of  the  superintendent  during  the  erection  of  a  structure.  With  such 
schedules  available  the  superintendent  may  select  im  advance  the  material  desired  for  any  one 
member  or  collection  of  members.  Knowing  the  number  of  beams  required  and  the  dimensions 
for  the  sections,  false-work  for  the  beam  sides  and  bottoms  may  be  readily  constructed  ii> 
advance  for  the  entire  building.  Schedules  are  especially  adapted  for  beams  of  simple  design, 
or  those  that  have  a  uniform  section  throughout,  with  reinforcement  bent  symmetrical  about 
the  center  line  of  the  member.  The  location  of  "rod  bends"  from  the  center  line  of  bearings 
should  be  indicated  for  special  reinforcement  as  shown  for  B.  30  and  B.  31,  Fig.  124,  There  is 
little  excuse  for  wrong  installation  if  the  drawings  are  made  clear,  concise,  and  entirely  convenient 
for  ready  reference. 


Pm.  124. 

(traighl  and  bent  rods  from  tbo  elevation.  Dataili  with  projected  reinforcemeat,  BUFh  as  indieated  in  Fii,  12S. 
clearly  ahon  the  reUtive  pdaitian  and  bends  for  esch  rod.  Some  drHwino  prepared  without  due  regard  for  accu- 
racy, require  the  meat  expert  irilerprrtation  to  fathom  the  probable  intentione  of  the  decicner.  Buperinlendenti 
bave  often  been  observed  makiiui  their  own  interpretallons  by  guessine  at  the  requirementa.  Aftsr  the  eon- 
poured   no  one  else  will  be  any    the  wiser  unless  lailure  occun.     Id  the  event  ol  failure,  the  dtwcoer  is 


deaerv 


>t  the  I 


87.  Unit  Construction. 

87  a.  Recognized  Systems. — Two  systems  of  Unit  Construction  are  generally 
recognised  as  embodying  features  of  designs  and  installation  thB.t.Ti£^ica%n.vW«iCUTt<ii^  w^^^^- 
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tion  of  this  type  of  coDstruction.  These  syatemB  are  the  "Unit-bilt"  system  aod  the  Ranaome 
Unit  system.  In  the  "Unit-bilt"  system,  the  slabs,  beams,  girders,  columns,  etc.  ore  built  apart 
from  the  stnicture,  and  bonded  together  in  the  structure  by  means  of  projecting  rod  anchon, 
whereas  in  the  Raneome  system  the  slabs  are  poured  in  place  after  the  other  supporting  m.embers 
have  been  erected. 

87b.  Unit-Ult  System. — Plates  1,  2  and  3  show  the  principal  details  of  this  type 
of  construction.  Theunitmethodofbuildingisespecially  adapted  to  train  sheds,  roundhouses, 
one  and  two  story  factories  and  warehouses,  where  there  is  a  large  duplication  of  memben. 
The  Unit^bilt  method  as  perfected  by  the  Uuit  Construction  Co.  of  St.  Ijouis,  conaiati  of 
casting  the  walls,  floors,  and  roofs  in  unite  and  erecting  these  units  by  means  of  derricks,  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  structural  ateel  is  erected. 
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87c.  RuiBomo  Unit  Syitem.— Plate  4  ahons  the  main  details  of  this  Bystem. 
The  girders  are  notched  aloug  the  top  at  iatervals  of  about  4  ft.  to  receive  the  beams.  The 
stirrups  and  bent  rods  of  these  girders  are  so  arraDged  aa  to  insure  a  mechanical  bond  between 
the  girder  and  slab.  The  ends  of  girdera  are  widened,  so  as  to  practically  cover  the  cap  of  the 
column.  The  ends  of  beanie  which  fit  into  the  pookete  of  the  girdera  are  dove-tailed  to  increase 
the  anchorage  at  tiiese  points. 


Typical  Plan,   S(Kv-Too«ti  Ktafa 
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88.  Saw-tooth  Roof  Constructioii.— Saw-tooth  roofs  arranged  to  provide  a  diffusion  of 
north  light  and  ventilation  have  been  found  especially  adapted  for  factories  and  machine  shops. 
The  cost  of  this  type  of  roof  is  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  ordinary  flat  arrangement  of  reinforced 
concrete  construction,  or  saw-tooth  roofs  built  of  other  materials,  but  the  advantages  gained 
in  efficiency,  fireproofness,  and  maintenance  in  the  case  of  concrete  more  than  offset  the  addi- 
tional cost  entailed. 

Fig.  125  shows  a  typical  arrangement  for  reinforced  concrete  saw-tooth  roof  construction. 
The  effectiveness  of  light  afforded  will  depend  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  angle  at  which 
the  sash  and  glass  are  placed.  In  the  example  given  in  Fig.  125,  the  glass  surface  has  an  angle 
of  24  deg.  26  min.  12  sec.  with  the  vertical,  which  has  proven  entirely  satisfactory.  Then 
again  the  lower  edge  of  sash  should  be  a  sufficient  distance  above  the  surface  of  trough  formed 
by  the  saw-tooths  over  the  main  supporting  girders,  to  prevent  leaks  from  occurring  when 
snow  is  banked  over  the  area.     All  troughs  should  be  arranged  for  proper  drainage. 

The  saw-tooth  roofs  shown  in  Fig.  126  are  supported  by  beams  R  and  R\,  each  having  a  span 
of  49  ft.  6  in.  center  to  center  of  supports.  The  design  of  these  members  is  shown  in  Fig.  126. 
On  account  of  the  loads  from  the  8xS-in.  posts  being  distributed  through  the  11-in.  walls  to  the 
beams,  the  entire  dead  and  live  loads  were  considered  uniformly  distributed  when  deriving  the 
maximum  positive  and  negative  moments  for  three  spans. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  note  that  since  the  dead  load  of  the  construction  is  considerably 
greater  than  the  live  load  (in  this  case  approximately  three  times  the  live  load),  the  maximum 
positive  moment  at  the  center  of  interior  span  is  much  less  than  the  moment  obtained  by  for- 

mula  M  =  Yo*     Th®  ^^^  assumptions  used  in  the  design.  Fig.  126,  could  hardly  be  realized 

under  normal  conditions  for  a 
roof  subjected  only  to  strains 
occasioned  by  dead  load,  snow, 
wind,  and  water,  but  were  used 
and  moment  lines  plotted  ac- 
cordingly to  provide  a  more 
accurate  distribution  for  the 
steel  reinforcement  than  could 
be  obtained  by  the  approximate 
moment  assumptions  usually 
employed  in  the  design  of  im- 
portant members. 

The  design  of  long-span  continuous  members  frequently  requires  the  splicing  of  the  rein- 
forcing bars,  due  to  the  difficulty  of  securing  the  bar  length  desired  in  single  units.  In  the 
design  of  beams  R  and  /21,  Fig.  126,  the  bars  were  spliced  as  shown  at  points  where  the  moments 
would  permit.  Each  rod  splice  was  secured  together  by  two  )^-in.  U-bolts,  which  proved  more 
practical  and  effective  in  this  instance  than  wire  of  small  gage. 

As  in  the  caae  of  Beams  B  and  Bl,  Fig.  46,  p.  144,  the  reinforcing  bars  for  maximum  posi- 
tive and  negative  momeents  in  beams  R  and  i21,  Fig.  126,  were  proportioned  for  moments 

M  =  -jQand  j^  »  on  account  of  the  building  ordinance  requirements  which  had  to  be  complied 

with. 

To  insure  fireproofness  and  permanency,  saw-tooth  skylights  are  preferably  glazed  with 
K-in.  wired  glass  securely  fastened  with  glazing  clips  in  metallic  frames.  Movable  sash  are 
mechanically  controlled  by  operating  devices. 

The  Unit  Construction  Co.  of  St.  Louis  has  developed  a  saw-tooth  roof  construction  using 
separately  molded  members.  Fig.  127  is  a  cross  section  of  this  "Unit-bilt"  construction  show- 
ing the  typical  arrangement  of  the  pre-cast  units.  The  roof  portion  of  saw-tooth  at  its  lower  end 
rests  on  a  ledge  cast  in  the  main  supporting  girders,  and  the  upper  end  on  a  ledge  in  the  sky- 
light frame.  .The  lower  end  of  frame  also  rests  on  a  ledge  in  the  girder.  Tie  beams  between 
the  girders  are  provided  to  make  a  rigid  construction  and  may  also  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  shafting  and  other  installatioDs  if  desired. 
28 
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FiQ.  127. — Croes-section  showing  typical  arrangement  of  units  in 
sawtooth  construction,  VnH-bUt  system. 
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FLAT  SLAB  CONSTRUCTION 
By  W.  Stuart  Tait 

89.  In  General. — Flat  slab  construction  consists  of  a  concrete  slab  of  practically  uniform 
thickness  so  designed  that  the  slab  carries  and  transfers  the  load  coming  upon  it  directly  to  the 
columns.  This  form  of  construction  has  become  very  widely  used  during  the  past  ten  years 
until  today  it  is  used  to  a  far  greater  extent  for  warehouse  and  manufacturing  buildings  than  all 
other  types  of  concrete  construction.  It  is  also  used  in  railroad  track  elevation,  in  bridges, 
hotels,  apartment  buildings,  and  offices. 

The  correct  method  of  design  for  this  type  of  concrete  construction  has  been  a  contentious 
point  among  engineers  for  a  number  of  years.  In  spite  of  a  lot  of  research  work,  flat  slab  con- 
struction must  still  be  classed  as  a  statically  indeterminate  structure.  The  methods  of  design 
now  in  general  use  must  be  considered  as  empirical  but  we  have  now  had  a  sufficiently  wide 
experience  with  their  application  to  be  certain  of  the  results  to  be  obtained. 

The  Joint  Committee  recently  adopted  a  ruling  for  the  design  of  flat  slab  construction  but 
this  ruling  will  not  be  treated  here  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  rather  too  flexible  to  be  considered 
as  a  design  method.  In  addition  to  this,  it  has  had  very  little  practical  application  and  results 
obtained  in  years  of  experience  with  other  rulings  do  not  justify  the  higher  moments  given  under 
the  Joint  Committee  report.  The  proposed  American  Concrete  Institute  ruling  agrees  closely 
with  many  building  codes  which  have  been  in  effect  for  a  number  of  years,  and  which  have  given 
highly  satisfactory  results.  The  A.C.I,  ruling,  however,  is  more  complete  than  any  city  code 
so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware  and  covers  more  completely  many  of  the  secondary  features  of  the 
design.  There  will  be  given  later  a  number  of  examples  of  the  different  forms  of  flat  slab  con- 
struction, fully  worked  out,  so  that  by  following  through  and  understanding  the  various  steps, 
an  engineer  will  have  no  difficulty  in  applying  any  of  the  various  city  codes  now  in  effect.  It  is 
almost  an  impossibility  to  cover  all  the  points  of  flat  slab  design  in  a  handbook  such  as  this, 
which  may  determine  the  difference  between  a  highly  satisfactory  structure  and  one  which  is 
simply  passable.  Furthermore,  long  experience  is  necessary  before  a  designer  may  be  able  to 
produce  the  most  economical  design  for  a  given  purpose.  It  is,  therefore,  desirable  to  have 
designs  of  this  class  prepared  by  an  engineer  who  has  had  wide  experience  in  flat  slab  construc- 
tion and  who  has  proved  by  the  satisfactory  structures  to  his  credit  that  he  is  an  authority  on 
the  subject. 

A  number  of  systems  of  flat  slab  construction  have  patented  features  which  may  or  may  not 
contribute  to  the  efficiency,  economy,  and  strength  of  a  design,  but  it  is  not  the  writer's  inten- 
tion to  elaborate  on  these  various  systems  but  rather  to  explain  and  show  examples  of  flat  slab 
design  which  can  be  taken  as  guides  by  practicing  engineers. 

In  multiple-story  warehouse  and  factory  construction  the  flat-slab  type  of  design  shows 
marked  economy  over  other  types  of  concrete  construction.  In  most  cases  too,  it  offers  many 
phywcal  advantages.  Its  execution  is  thoroughly  understood  by  the  greiitor  proportion  of  con- 
crete contractors  and,  owing  to  its  simplicity,  good  construction  and  accurate  adherence  to  the 
designs  are  easily  obtained.  Designing  engineers  would  do  well  to  give  this  method  of  con- 
struction very  careful  consideration  before  deciding  upon  the  type  of  design  to  be  used  for  any 
building,  particularly  where  the  structure  luis  large  lloor  areas  with  fairly  regularly  spaced 
columns.  It  has  also  been  found  that  in  many  hotels,  offices,  and  apartment  buildings  where 
regular  column  spacing  can  be  obtained  and  in  which  spans  of  about  18  ft.  or  less  can  be  used, 
that  the  type  of  flat  slab  construction,  in  which  large  columns  without  any  projecting  capitals 
are  used,  offers  economy  and  some  advantages. 

90.  American  Concrete  Institute  Ruling. — The  diagram,  Fig.  128,  together  with  the  follow- 
ing notes,  is  a  summar>''  of  this  proposed  ruling.^  It  is  inserted  so  that  designers  may  easily 
follow  the  examples  worked  out  later.     The  general  notation  is  given  in  Appendix  A. 

1  While  the  following  matter  was  in  the  hands  of  the  printeie,  some  »\ig,ht  niodificationB  to  this  proposed  ruling 
were  made  at  the  1019  convention.     These  proposed  modifications  are  not  shown  in  this  chapter. 
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Slab  Tkickneg». — (  shftll  not  be  leas  than  0.02Lv'w  +  1  in.,  nor  less  than  L/3,2  for  Goors  and 
L/40  for  roots. 

Desi^  Momenta. — Numeriral  sum  of  positive  and  negative  moments  shall  not  be  legs  than 
0.09  wli  (tj  —  qe)'.  The  report  allows  a  slight  variation  in  the  distribution  of  this  total  mo- 
ment. A  reasonable  diviaioa  of  this  moment  in  percentage  is  shown  in  Fig.  128.  Note  that  a 
slightly  different  distribution  applies  in  the  case  of  drop  construction  from  that  in  cap  construc- 
tion. Corresponding  moments  shall  be  figured  at  right  angles  to  those  shown  in  Pig.  128. 
The  moments  shown  in  F^.  128  are  calculated  for  a  value  of  the  cap  diameter  c  =  0.225L,  and 
are  for  interior  pa  neb. 

For  exterior  panels  the  negative  moment  at  the  first  row  of  interior  columns  and  the  positive 
moments  at  the  center  of  the  exterior  panels  on  sections  parallel  to  the  wall  shall  be  increased 


20  %  over  those  specified  for  interior  panels.  The  negative  moment  at  the  exterior  column 
parallel  to  the  wall  shall  not  be  less  than  50  %  of  that  for  the  interior  panel. 

Shear. — The  shearing  stress  which  is  used  as  a  measure  of  diagonal  tension  stress  is  calcu- 
lated on  a  width  equal  to  L/2,  and  the  formula  used  in  this  calculation  is  c  =  ',  .  ,  for  cap  con- 
struction, and  0  =  -xjj-  for  drop  construction.  Punching  shear  at  the  edge  of  the  drop  and 
at  the  column  cap  is  calculated  by  multiplying  the  total  panel  load  occurring  outside  the  area 
under  consideration  by  1.25  and  dividing  this  load  by  the  perimeter  of  the  cap  (or  drop  as  the 
case  may  be)  and  by  d. 

ColumTve. — Both  interior  and  exterior  columns  shall  be  designed  for  bending.  The  moment 
in  a  column  shall  nut  be  less  than  0.022Wi  (.It  —  gc)*  where  u>i  isthe  designed  live  load.  In  the 
case  of  exterior  columns,  the  total  dead  and  live  load  (w)  whould  be  used  in  the  above  formula 
instead  of  tui.  For  top  story  columns,  this  amount  is  all  appUed  at  one  section  of  the  column. 
For  columns  continuous  through  ths  story  above,  the  moment  is  to  be  divided  between  the 
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upper  and  lower  column  in  proportion  to  their  stiffness.  Stress  used  in  calculations  for  direct 
load  and  bending  may  exceed  the  direct  load  stresses  allowed  by  50  %. 

Stresses. — In  the  examples  worked  out,  the  stresses  recommended  by  the  Joint  Committiee 
based  on  1-2-4  gravel  concrete  (see  Appendix  J)  are  used  as  follows:  /« for  positive  mo- 
ment =  650  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  /«  for  negative  moment  =  750  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  /,  =  16,000  lb.  per  sq. 
in.,  shear  as  a  measure  of  diagonal  tension  »  40  lb.  per  sq.  in.  on  plain  concrete.  Punching 
shear  »  120  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

91.  Example  of  Design — Drop  Construction,  Four-way  Arrangement. — Take  a  panel  20 
ft.  square  for  a  live  load  of  300  lb.  per  sq.  ft.,  with  cement  finish  laid  with  the  slab. 

Live  load  -  300  lb.  t  -  0.02Lv^  +  1  -  (0.02)(20)(  Vil5)  +  1  -  0.15  in. 

Dead  load  -  115  1b.  t  not  lees  than  L/32  -  7.5  in. 

to  "■  415  lb. 
Uee  9yi'in.  slab.     Fireproofing  1  in.  d  for  outer  section  -  9.25  —  1.25  •  8.00  in.    (one   laytf 

of  steel) 
d  for  inner  section  -  0.25  —  1.50  —  7.75  in.    (two  Ujren 
of  steel) 
Column  capital  -  0.225L  -  4  ft.  6  in. 

M  -  column  head  section  -  0.0336irli  X  h*  -  (0.0336)(416)(20)(20)>(12)  (in.-lb.) 

M  -  Kbd*.     b  -  0.3L  -  6  ft.  0  in.     K  ->  134  (see  Sect.  2,  Art.  31a). 

J.       (0.0336)(415)t20)(20)«(12)        ,..  .  ,       ,,  .  . 

^" (134)  (6) (12) ^^®  in.,  or  d  -  11.8  in. 

-  11.8  +  1.00  +  1.00  (4  layers  steel)  -  13.8  in.     Use  14  in.  Slab  -  9^  in-     I>rop  -  14  -  OK  -  ^K  X  0  fU 
0  in.  X  6  ft.  0  in.     Note  with  14-in.  thickness,  d  at  column  becomes  12  in.  (see  later  increase). 
au         *      1  O-^W"        (0.3)(415)(20)(20)        . _  ,, 

Shear  at  column  ^ -^ (120)  (0.86)  (12)     "  ^®  *^- 

-^      ,  .        .  ,^t  A (415)  (400-  36)  (1.25)        „  ,. 

Punchmg  shear  at  edge  of  drop  ■■  14)  (72)  (7  75) 

T>       u-        w         *  -^        #        •♦  1       (415) (400  -  16)vl.25)       __  .. 

Punching  shear  at  edge  of  capital  «=  rmm  oi ■■  09  lb. 

W(*>4)Cl*) 
From  this,  it  is  noted  that  both  punching  sheer  and  diagonal  tention  stress  arc  within  the  limits  pr«Msrib«L 

M  —  column  head  section  (see  above)  >■  1,340,000  in.-lb. 

.  1.340.000  ft  19.^    :„ 

^'  "  (0:86) ("16,000)02)  "  ^'^^  "*>•  ""• 
M  -  mid.  section  -  0.0065  wli  X  U* 

-  (0.0065)  (415)  (20)  (20«)  (12)  -  258.000  in.-lb. 

^-  -  iflmit^mo)  -  ^■'*  •^-  '-•  -  •"-«•"■•  """"<• """ 

M  -  at  outer  Bcction-0.0118u;{i  X  h* 

=  (0.0118) (41.5) (20) (20)«(12)  =  47C.0O0  in.-lb. 

d*  required  -  M/Kb  -  -rf'no^r^^s  "  36.2  in.         d  -  6  in.,  where  we  have  8.00  in. 

Af  —  at  inner  section  =  0.0120  wli  X  h* 

In  this  design  we  arc  usin^  the  four-way  arrangement  of  steel,  and  conBcquently  each  bar  in  each  diagonal  band 

cuts  the  inner  aeotion  line  at  45  deR.     The  A.  C.  I.  ruling  specifies  that  the  sectional  area  of  bars,  crossing  any 

section  at  an  angle  multiplied  by  the  sine  of  the  angle  between  thcec  bars  and  the  section  may  be  considered  as 

effective.     Now  wc  have  two  diagonal  bands  of  rods,  so  the  effective  area  ci  steel  to  rt«i8t  the  moment  at  the  inner 

section  =  0.7  X  2  bands  of  ro<l8  —  1.4  bands.     Therefore 

514  000 
A.  each  diagonal  band  -  _g^_^^_  j^.  —^  -  3.4S  -  18  -  «-in.  round  bar.. 

We,  therefore,  have  the  following  reinforcing  for  the  interior  panels: 

Direct  bands 22 — M-in.  rounds  «■  4.30  sq.  in. 

Diagonal  bands 18 — .""i-in.  rounds  —  3.").'J  sq.  in. 

Across  direct  bands..  12 — >2-in.  rounds  =  2.3.5  8<i.  in. 

If  general  practice  is  followed,  and  wc  bend  up  all  bars  at  tho  column,  we  have  4.3  -|-  (1.4)(3.53)  «  0.24  sq.  in. 
effective,  and  we  found  above  that  H.12  sq.  in.  were  required  at  the  column  head  section. 

Exterior  Panel. — In  case  the  exterior  panel  is  the  same  siae  as  the  interior,  for  which  the  deeign  above  is  shown- 
the  moment  at  the  first  interior  column  would  be  increased  by  20%  and  becomes  1.340,000  X  1.2  —  1,610,000 
in.-lb.  To  resist  this  increased  moment  the  depth  of  the  drop  or  the  width  numt  be  increased.  For  the  sake 
of  uniformity,  it  is  go<Kl  practice  to  make  all  droiM  the  same  siio  and  to  let  all  other  interior  drops  be  governed 
by  the  sise  of  the  finst  interior.     If  b  is  kept  6  ft.  0  in., 

d«  =  (i|^)(^  -  1«7         d  -  12.92  in.,  say  13  in. 


!«■■  ateel  to  ba  uied  at 

na  ahort  ban  ahould 

Now  A,  at  ] 

A,  direct  ba 
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■  13  +  3  -  B>j  -  SK  iO'     Thb  iacnaw  in  the  Intvlor  odumn  drop  UiiakoBM  voiud  permit 
the  oolumn  aeotioD,  but  it  ta  b«tt<f  pnotiM  to  allow  tha  Dumb«  ot  rodi^ran  tbovt  to  nmain. 


I  +  a.*)(4,i)  - 

IB  eilTB  ban  In 


I.SIO.OOO 

'"  ■"*-  '*'™''  -  <o.ao) (16,000) (13)  -  '■"•o 

lod  normal  to  wall  bsoomaa  -  (1.3}<4.3)  ••  I. 
1  band  in  tha  eitarior  paoala  -  (1.3)(a.4£)-1 
band  up  all  ban  to  top  of  ilub  at  tbs  lit  ii 
lO.S  iq.  in.  whiah  i*  latlitaatoiT.    Sinae  the  m 


tbe  exterior 


I.  in.  —  30  —  W'in.  roond  l>an. 
—  31  —  M-in.  round  roda. 
ior  oalumn  from     le  «iterior  apan,  w*  bar* 
ant  U  ths  aame  on  aaah  aide  of  tba  ooluioa 
mint  ooatinua  paat  tha  &nl  lataijor  oolumn  to  lb*  quartar  point  of  tin 


Tha  A.  G.  I.  ruli 

g  apacifiei 

abendinin 

epiumnof  SCr.  of  til 

eintsrior 

column  h«d 

at»d  which  muat  bap 

ovidedto 

r«I>t  the  m 

lU  at  tb«  wrtarior 


utbi*ae 


ro.ooo 


D.-ib.     Thti 
5.  in. 


(0,86;  (18,000)  (13) 

available,  G.I  +  (1.4X4.1)  -  lO.S  aq.  In.  which  la  mora  than  i«  required.  It  ie  good  praotin  to  allov  about  ona- 
half  tbe  bare  in  the  eiterior  direct  baud  to  pan  through  In  the  bottom  of  the  (dab.  and  the  other  half  to  ba  bant  up 
to  top  of  alab.  The  moment  nliicb  (hii  atcrl  ia  ralatlBg  oocun  at  the  edge  of  the  eolumn  capital  and  the  diatanoe 
(rom  tliapcdut  to  thaend  of  tha  ban  i*  uaually  ampla  to  dcvolop  16.000  tb.  in  the  ateel  in  bond.     It  ia,  however, 

Now  the  moment  in  a  direction  normal  to  thia  ia  oue-haU  the  moment  of  an  interior  oolumn  hewl  aeoUon,  ainea 
there  eiiata  but  one-hall  a  aectioa  aloQR  the  nail.  Thpreloie.  tha  cap  and  drop  conatruotion  will  be  aimilar  to  that 
used  at  an  interior  column.     Theal«el  required  at  thia  aMtion  -  4.06  aq.  in,     Wa  have  available  3.15  +  (O.T](4.I) 

■nlly  adviaable  to  continue  the  enda  of  tbe  ban  along  tbe  wall  a  abort  diatanaa.  The  ateel  arrangemeot  for  thia 
dtaign  ia  ahown  in  >'ir.  12S.  Noie  that  one-hall  of  the  ban  in  each  band  only  are  broken  at  e«eh  oolumn.  Thia  la 
a  reoommendacion  of  the  A.  C.  I. 

Column  MsTwiUi— The  ruling  ipeciRca  a  bending  moment  of  0.023wifi(li  -  te)>  for  interior  acdumna.  In  thia 
eaae  H  -  O.OlMio^I'  -  (O.OtRH)(»00)<ZO)>(12)  -  4GS,D00  in.-lb.  Top-atory  intoior  oolumna  abould  be  daigned 
for  thia  moment  combined  with  the  direct  load.  The  lower^tory  columna,  if  of  equal  aiae  above  and  bdow  Uta 
floor  conaidered.  abould  be  draigoed  for  half  of  thia  moment.  If  ol  diRerent  liaea,  the  moment  ahould  be  divided 
directly  aa  the  atiffnen  of  the  columna,  i.e.,  in  proportion  to  tbe  value  r  for  each  column,  where  7  ia  tha  moment 
of  inertia  and  h  the  height  of  the  column.     Similarly  tba  eaterior  column  moment 

Jf  -  0.016e>i>ll  -  flL0158)(415)'W)>(13)  -  OSO.OOO  tn.-lb. 
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must  be  provided  for.  Note  particularly  that  the  A.  C.  I.  ruling  allows  an  extreme  fiber  stress  oombimns  dir«et 
load  and  bending  50  %  greater  than  the  direct  stress  allowed  for  columns.  While  no  ruling  or  ordinance  is  di»> 
tinot  on  this  point,  it  is  the  writer's  opinion  that  in  designing  columns  for  direct  load  and  bending,  the  entire  concrete 
section  may  be  considered.  His  reason  for  this  is  the  fact  that  we  are  not  required  to  deduct  any  p<Mrtion  of  the 
concrete  in  a  beam  in  designing  for  negative  bending  and  the  lower  side  of  a  beam  at  the  supports  is  just  as  liable  to 
damage  from  fire  as  is  the  column  it  rests  upon. 

92.  Example  of  Design — Cap  Construction,  Four-way  Arrangement — In  the  previous 

example  the  design  was  accompanied  by  many  explanations  but  in  this  case  these  will  be 
eliminated,  as  they  would  simply  be  repetition.  Take  a  panel  20  X  22  ft.  for  a  live  load  of 
100  lb.  per  sq.ft.  with  a  maple  floor  finish  laid  on  sleepers  with  a  cinder  concrete  fill  between. 

Live  load  =  100  <  -  0.02L\Ao  ■\-  1  -  (0.02)(21)('>/232)  +  1  -  7.4  in. 

Floor  finish  »     20  (  not  less  than  L/32  -  7.85  in. 

Dead  load  -  112  Column  cap  -  (0.225)  (21)  -  4  ft.  0  in. 

w  -  232  lb. 
M  -  column  head  section  -  O.O286t02i  X  lU  -  (0.0286)(232)(20)(22)>(12)  (in.-lb.) 

.,       (0.0286) (232) (20) (22) «(1 2)        ._  _  ^       «««•« 

** (134)  (0.6)  (20)  (12-) ^^■*-  ^  "  ^-^  '^' 

'  t  required  =  6.9  +  1  +  1  (4  layers  of  steel).     Use  9-in.  slab. 

d  at  column  head  section  ■■9  —  2        —  7  in. 
d  at  mid-section  and  outer  section  —  9  —  1.25"-7.75in' 
d  at  inner  section  »  9  —  1.5    >■  7.5  .in. 
im         u         .      1               0.25to        (0.25)  (232)  (20)  (22)       ,^  ,, 
Max.  shear  at  column  -  -^ (120)  (0.86)  (7) ^^  ^^'  ^"^  *^-  "*• 

i>       u-        u  *      I  (232)  (440  -  17.7) (1.25)       ^^  ,. 

Punching  shear  at  column  ■■  \(R7\(7\ "  ®^  *°*  P**"  *^*  "^* 

From  this  we  find  that  9-in.  slab  satisfies  the  shear  requirements. 

.,,,.,.  ,         (0.0286) (232) (20) (22) «( 12)       _  __ 

A.  at  column  head  section  across  span  it  —  ..  o/../</»  ^ww^.>.>% "  '•85  sq.  in. 

QU.oO;  vi6,uuu;  (7) 

.      ^      I          ,       ,       ^.                            ,         (0.0286)  (232)  (22)  (20)  «(12)       _„ 
A»  at  column  head  section  across  span  ii  — .^  oosi-.o  /ww^n/tv "  7.22  sq.  m. 

QO.oOj  VlOfOUU)  {.7) 

^      *      *           *•                            I         (0.0142) (232) (20) (22) «( 12)       ,«        .  ,o       ix  •  ^       . 

A»  at  outer  section  across  span  it  —  jz,  -^  .,-  /ww^./.>  ^ev —  «=  3.6  sq.  in.  -  18  —  }i-in.  round  rods. 

vO.oO^  (10,UUU^  {J.lO) 

A      .      .           .'                           I         (0.0142) (232) (22) (20) «(12)       ,  o^        •  t^       i^  •  j      j 

A,  at  outer  section  across  span  ii  — m  8lmiirM0^77"7fiS "  ^^'  *°'  "  ^'  ""  H-»n-  round  rods. 

A     .-  .'      u^uA*-  (0.0142((232)(21)(21)«(12)        _  __ 

A.  at  inner  section  both  directions _______ 3.53  sq.  in. 

3  53 
A«  each  diagonial  band  =  -' -   —  2.52  —  13  —  }i-itx.  round  rods. 

If  all  bars  arc  bent  up  to  top  of  slab  at  column,  the  steel  we  have  available  across  span  h  >■  3.6  -|-  3.53  >■  7.13 
sq.  in.  The  steel  required  =  7.95  sq.  in.  We  must  therefore  provide  7.95  —  7.13  —  0.82  sq.  in.  or  4  —  yi-in. 
round  bars  extra.  The  steel  available  across  h  ■■  3.27  +  3.53  —  6.8  sq.  in.,  and  we  require  7.22  sq.  in.  We  must 
therefore  provide  in  this  direction  0.42  sq.  in.  For  the  sake  of  uniformity  we  will  add  4  —  }i-in.  round  bars  in  each 
direction  and  these  bars  will  be  made  11  ft.  0  in.  in  length. 

The  exterior  panels  and  the  bending  moments  in  the  column  will  be  found  and  treated  in  a  manner  similar  to 
the  case  where  drop  construction  was  used.  It  must  bo  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  bending  moment  at  the 
first  row  of  interior  columns  will  have  to  be  increased  across  the  section  parallel  to  the  wall.  Since  we  must  main- 
tain the  same  thickness  of  slab,  namely,  9  in.,  it  will  be  necessary  to  introduce  compression  steel  in  this  direction 
provided  the  exterior  span  is  the  same  as  the  interior  It  is  convenient  where  the  layout  permits,  to  slightly  reduce 
the  exterior  span  so  that  the  moment  at  the  first  interior  column  head  section  is  the  same  as  the  others.  This  has 
been  done  in  Fig.  129  which  is  a  plan  of  this  design. 

93.  Example  of  Design  Where  Neither  Drop  nor  Cap  Are  Used. — It  will  have  been  noted 
that  a  smaller  percentage  of  the  total  bending  moment  was  used  at  the  column  head  section 
in  the  case  of  cap  construction  than  in  the  case  of  drop  construction.  This  is  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  drop  construction  is  slightly  stiffer  than  cap  construction  at  the  supports.  Now 
if  in  addition  we  eliminate  the  capital,  we  have  still  a  smaller  amount  of  stiffness  at  the  column 
section.  Accordingly,  a  slightly  smaller  percentage  of  the  total  moment  may  be  used  at  the 
colunm  head  section.  A  satisfactory  distribution  of  moments  for  the  four- way  arrangement 
is  shown  in  Fig.  128.  Square  columns  are  generally  used  in  this  design,  as  partitions  fit  up  to 
them  better  than  other  shapes.  The  writer  has  found  that  a  square  column  having  a  siae  of 
O.ILL  usually  proves  economical  and  satisfactory.    The  bending  moment  coefficients  shown  in 
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Fig.  128  for  this  class  of  design  are  based  on  this  value.  Designers  will  find  it  economical  to 
maintain  the  same  size  of  columns  for  a  number  of  stories  in  this  design.  In  most  cases  of 
designs  of  this  class,  the  writer  has  maintained  one  size  of  column  throughout  the  structure, 
simply  varying  the  mix  and  steel  for  the  increased  loads.  Take  a  panel  16  ft.  square  for  a  live 
load  of  50  lb.  per  sq.ft.,  a  partition  load  of  25  lb.,  plaster  ceiling,  and  cement  finish  1^  in.  thick. 

L/32  -  6  in. 

0.02L  Vw  +  1  -  5.36  in. 


Live  load 

- 

50 

Partitions 

- 

25 

Plaster  oeiling 

- 

8 

Cement  finish 

» 

18 

Dead  load  (7-in. 

sUb) 

B 

88 

189  lb. 

Minimum  column  site  -  (0.11)(16)  «  20  in.  square.  We  wiU  use  22  in.  square  as  it  will  be  found  later  that  this 
siie  is  necessary  on  account  of  punching  shear. 

Fireproofing  below  steel  —  1  in. 

Fireproofing  above  steel  —  ^  in.  (Note  cement  finish  above  the  structural  slab). 

d  at  column  head  section  »  7-H~^  "=5.75  in. 

d  at  outer  section  —  7-1-^6  "  5.80  in. 

d  at  mid-seotion  =  7-H"He  —  6.30  in. 

d  at  inner  section  —  7-1-H  —  6.62  in. 

M  -  column  head  section  -  O.O3O2i0li  X  /t< 

-  (0.0302)'189)(16)(16)«(12)  -  278,000  in.-lb. 

Had  this  design  been  for  cap  construction,  the  diameter  of  the  cap  would  have  been  about  0.226L,  or  3.6  ft.,  and  h 
used  in  the  resistingmoment  at  the  column  head  section  would  have  been  L/2,  or  8  ft.  In  this  case  we  have  a 
column  1.8  ft.  in  width  and  we  should  therefore  use  a  width  of  beam  -  8.00  —  (3.6  —  1.8)  •  6.2  ft.,  or  74  in. 
Another  good  rule  is  to  limit  6  to  the  width  of  the  column  plus  81.    In  this  case  we  would  have  22  +  56  »  78 

278  000 
in.     In  this  case  we  will  U8e  the  smaller  value*  namely.  74  in.    At  the  column  head  section,  then  d*  ■■  ^^ ',-^> 

»  28.0  in.  and  d  »  5.28  in.,  so  the  7-in.  slab  assumed  above  is  satisfactory. 

aw          *      1               0.26ti>        (0.26)  (189)  (16)  (16)        ..  ,,  , 

Shear  at  column  -  -^^^ (74)  (0.86)  (6.76)      "  ^ '^-  ^' ^  ^ 

«...             (189)(266  -  8)(1.25)       ,,« lu  : 

Punching  shear  -  UU22^  (6.761 "  118  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

The  7-in.  slab  is  satisfactory  for  shear. 

278  000 
A.  at  column  head  section  -  (0.8e)(l6:000)(6.75)    "  ^'^^  "^-  *°- 

^      *       ,1       *i  (0.091)(189)(16)»(12)       ^  „        .  o       ,.  .  .  _. 

A.  at  mid^iection  -    (o.86) (16,000) (6.3)     "  ®®^  "^^  m.  -  9  -  H-m.  round  rods. 

A      *      .  *•  (0.182)(189)(16)»(12)       oto        •  on       «^  •  a    ^ 

A.  at  outer  section  -     (o.86)(i6.000)(6.8)     "  ^'^^  ■^-  »*»•  "  20  -  H-m.  round  rods. 

A      .'  ^'  (0.182)(189)(16)K12)       -,_ 

A.  at  inner  section  -    (o.86) (16,000) (5.62)    "  ^'^^  ^'  '"' 

2.18 
At  each  diagonal  band  >■  -yj  ~  1.66  sq.  in.  ■■  14  —  M-in>  round  rods. 

We  have  available  at  the  column  head  section,  2.12  +  2.18  »  4.30  sq.  in.,  where  we  require  3.52  sq.  in.  provided 
all  the  bars  are  raised  to  the  top  of  the  slab  at  the  column.  It  would  be  good  policy,  however,  to  run  the  excess 
steel,  i.e.,  4.30  —  3.52  —  0.78  sq.  in.  or  7  —  H-in.  round  bars  in  the  direct  band,  through  in  the  bottom  of  the  slab 
and  raise  the  remaining  13  bars  at  the  column. 

The  exterior  panel  may  be  designed  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  given  under  drop  construction.  In  this  case, 
as  in  the  case  of  cap  construction,  it  is  desirable  where  the  layout  permits  to  decrease  the  siie  of  the  exterior  panel. 
Unless  this  can  be  done  it  will  usually  be  necessary  to  determine  the  slab  thickness  by  using  the  bending  moment 
for  the  column  head  section  which  applies  to  the  first  interior  columns.  Where  relatively  thin  slabs  are  used,  as  in 
this  case,  compressive  reinforcement  to  provide  the  increased  resisting  moment  necessary  at  the  first  row  of  interior 
columns  is  very  inefficient.  In  the  above  ease,  the  moment  at  the  first  tier  of  interior  columns  is  such  that  a  depth 
of  5.8  in.  is  required.  We  have  practically  this  depth  available  due  to  the  fact  that  punching  shear  governed  the 
slab  thickness.  In  cases  where  the  increased  moment  warrants  the  addition  of  compression  steel  or  increased  slab 
thickness  at  the  first  interior  tier,  increasing  the  slab  will  usually  be  found  to  be  the  most  economical.  Fig.  129  is  a 
plan  of  this  design. 

Other  arrangements  of  steel,  such  as  the  two-way  or  combinations  of  two  and  four-way,  should  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  above    .Some  of  the  systems  of  reinforcing  prefer  slightly  different  distributions  of  the  total 
bending  moments  from  those  shown  in  Fig.  128.     The  distribution  shown  will,  however,  give  satisfactory  results. 
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94.  Constructioii  in  Which  Brick  Bearing  Walls  are  Used  Instead  of  Exterior  Colnmna.— 
This  class  of  support  for  flat  slab  construction  should  be  avoided  by  engineers  wherever  possible. 
In  the  case  of  relatively  short  spans  it  can  usually  be  relied  upon  to  give  satisfactory  results. 
Engineers  who  have  not  had  extensive  experience  in  the  design  of  flat  slab  construction  would, 
however,  be  wise  to  avoid  its  design.  Neither  the  Joint  Committee  nor  the  American  Concrete 
Institute  make  any  recommendations  covering  the  design  of  these  exterior  panels.  Flat  slab 
construction  relies  to  a  marked  extent  upon  the  stiffness  of  the  exterior  columns  to  prevent 
undue  deflection  in  the  exterior  panels.  If  brick  walls  are  used  for  the  exterior  support,  this 
restraining  action  is  practically  eliminated  and  the  slab  itself  must  therefore  be  stiffened  up. 
The  Chicago  Code  specifies  that  the  positive  moments  in  these  wall  panels  shall  be  increased  to 
60  %  in  excess  of  those  used  for  interior  panels — ^it  does  not,  however,  specify  that  the  slab 
thickness  must  be  increased.  The  Chicago  Code  formula  for  minimum  slab  thickness  is 
(  »  0.023LV^*  The  minimum  slab  thickness  used  for  wall  bearing  construction  should  be 
O.O25L\/t0  +  1,  where  L  is  in  feet  and  the  result  in  inches.  It  would  also  be  well  to  increase 
the  minimum  thickness  to  about  L/28  for  both  floors  and  roofs. 

Pilaaters  with  substantial  corbels  on  line  with  the  interior  columns  should  be  used  in  the  wall.  The  total  pilaster 
and  wall  thickness  should  be  at  least  equal  to  the  minimum  sise  of  column  permitted  (L/12)  plus  4  in.  The  width 
of  pilaster  should  be  at  least  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  wall  and  pilaster.  The  corbel  should  have  a  vertieal 
depth  of  at  least  two  courses  before  the  offsets  begin.  The  corbel  projection  should  be  determined  in  the  same  way 
as  that  of  a  column  cap  for  the  same  length  of  span.  It  will  be  found  that  the  brick  wall  will  be  subjected  to  some 
bending  in  a  similar  manner  to  a  concrete  column.  The  amount  of  this  bending  will  probably  be  less  than  that 
occurring  in  a  concrete  column.  It  is  well,  however,  to  make  an  investigation  of  the  stresses  occurring  in  the 
pilaster  by  combining  the  direct  load  with  the  bending  moment  given  previously  for  exterior  columns.  The 
pilaster  sise  used  should  be  such  that  little  or  no  tension  is  found  upon  combining  the  direct  load  and  bending,  m^ 
also  that  the  maximum  compression  is  within  that  allowable  upon  the  kind  of  brickwork  used. 

96.  Rectangular  Panels. — Flat  slab  construction  proves  most  economical  in  panels  which 
are  approximately  square  and  engineers  should  endeavor  to  make  their  layouts  accordingly. 
Most  codes  and  rulings  provide  that  the  methods  of  analysis  given  are  limited  to  panels  in 
which  the  long  side  is  not  greater  than  1.33  times  the  short  side.  It  has  been  the  writer's 
practice  in  cases  where  this  proportion  was  exceeded  to  a  slight  extent,  to  increase  the  length  of 
the  short  side  for  design  purposes  only  so  that  this  proportion  of  spans  was  maintained.  Thus, 
a  panel  20  X  28  ft.  would  be  treated  in  the  design  as  if  it  were  a  panel  21  X  28  ft.  It  will  be 
noted  by  referring  to  the  total  bending  moment  formula  given  previously  that  the  moment 
in  any  band  is  a  function  of  the  total  panel  load  times  the  first  power  of  its  span.  This  form  of 
moment  equation  is  recommended  by  both  the  Joint  Committee  and  the  American  Concrete 
Institute.  In  some  of  the  older  building  codes  the  bending  moment  in  a  band  is  a  function  of 
the  load  per  square  foot  times  the  cube  of  the  span  of  the  band.  It  will  he  found  upon  examin- 
ing this  method  that  the  moment  in  a  band  running  in  the  long  direction  of  the  panel  is  exactly 
the  same  as  that  in  a  square  panel  of  the  same  span.  In  the  21  X  28-ft.  panel  referred  to 
above,  under  this  method  of  analysis,  we  would  have  the  same  moment  in  the  band  running 
in  the  28-ft.  direction  that  we  would  have  in  a  panel  28  X  28  ft.  This  is  obviously  incorrect 
for  the  width  of  the  panel  would  only  be  21  ft.  and  not  28  ft.  In  order  to  insure  that  sufficient 
reinforcement  is  introduced  in  the  short  span  direct  band,  the  code  usually  further  requires 
that  the  steel  in  that  direction  shall  not  be  less  than  75  %  of  the  steel  in  the  long  span  direction. 

Most  codes  and  rulings  allow  panels,  in  which  the  long  side  is  not  more  than  1.05  times  the  short  side,  to  be 
treated  as  square  panels  having  a  span  equal  to  the  mean  of  the  length  of  the  two  panel  sides. 

The  drop  panel  in  rectangular  panels  should  be  made  rectangular  since  with  this  arrangement  we  tend  to  stiffen 
up  the  slab  on  the  long  span.  Thus,  in  a  panel  21  X  28  ft.,  the  drop  panel  would  be  about  6  ft.  6  in.  X  8  ft.  8  in., 
the  width  and  length  both  being  directly  proportionate  to  the  width  and  length  of  the  panel. 

96.  Unequal  Adjoining  Spans. — In  flat  slab  construction,  as  in  any  form  of  design  where 
we  have  continuity  over  a  number  of  imequal  spans,  the  correct  bending  moments  must  be 
obtained  by  applying  the  Theorem  of  Three  Moments.  In  flat  slab  construction  since  the 
moments  used  are  empirical  we  cannot  apply  the  theorem  directly  but  must  increase  or  de- 
crease the  bending  moment  coefficients  used  for  equal  spans  by  applying  certain  factors  to 
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these  moments.    The  following  is  &  method  of  applying  the  Theorem  of  Three  Moments  and 
obtaining  the  factors  relerred  to  tor  the  case  shown  in  Fig.  130. 
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unnssmcDt  ia  Hnwvhat  imculUi  it  will  b«  noted  tfaat  the  Itnstli  ol  th 
the  brewllh.  We  will  sHume  that  drop  wnatruction  ia  to  be  uacd  and  i 
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giving  the  influence  of  the  adjoining  unequal  spans  upon  the  bending  moments  for  equal  spans.  By  aolTinc  •qmr 
tlons  (1)  to  (5)  for  equal  spans  and  writing  Qu  Qi*  ^^*  ^or  Ni,  ^t*  etc.,  we  find 

Q,  -  0.066ii;ri>  -  O.OMw  X  16«  -  10 .Ow 
Qt  -  O.OSSwTt*  -  0. 03510  X  25'  -  21 .8to 
Qa  -  0.043u7ra>  -  O.O43i0  X  16<  -  11  .Oto 
Qi  -  O.O41i0r4<  -  0.04110  X  20*  -  16.4io 
Q»  -  0. 0421071*  -  0.04210  X  16<  -  10 .810 

Now   C,  -  :^*  -  f^  -0.384 
_        Nt       34.2310        ,  ._ 

-,  ATi         3.410 

(7io  —  "7?-  —    ,^  o      —  0.316 
Q»        10.810 

By  means  of  these  coefficients  we  may  determine  the  correct  moments  across  the  spans  Ti,  Tt,  etc.,  for  the  iniier  and 
outer  sections.     Take  the  outer  section  in  span  Ti.     By  referring  to  Fig.  128  we  find  that  on  this  section 

M  -  0 .Oli8i0<iZtS.  which  in  this  case 

■■  O.O118t0Xri>  X  1 .2  for  an  exterior  panel  with  equal  spans  adjoining. 

-  0  .O118i0Xri«  X  Ci  X  1 .2  for  unequal  panels. 

-  (O.O118)(i0)(2O)(16)«(O.384)(1.2)  in  this  case.  (ft.-lb.) 

Similarly  across  Tt  we  find  in  this  case 

3f-  (O.O118)(i0)(2O)(25)«(1.67)  (ft.-lb.) 

and  across  T»  we  find 

M  -  (O.O118)(i0)(2O)C16)«(-  0.09)  (ft.-lb.) 

Note  particularly  that  the  coefficient  C«  is  negative  and  that  in  consequence  we  have  a  negative  moment  at  the  ioiMr 
and  outer  sections  acrobs  Tt. 

The  Theorem  of  Three  Moments  assumes  knife  edge  supports  at  the  columns.  WhUe  this  is  not  strictly  oorreet 
the  assumption  will  give  slightly  higher  moments  in  the  slab  on  the  side  of  the  column  adjoining  the  short  span  than 
actually  occur.     The  bending  moment  occurring  in  the  column  will  be  taken  up  later. 

We  previously  found  numerical  values  for  Mi,  Mt,  etc.  for  the  negative  moments,  considering  one-way  oonrtrw^ 
tion  for  the  arrangement  of  spans  shown.  By  solving  equations  (1)  to  (5)  we  may  also  obtain  numerical  value  for 
these  moments  for  a  series  of  equal  spans.  For  these  negative  moments  we  will  write  Pi,  Pt,  etc.  Then  by  dividing 
Ml  by  Pt,  Mt  by  Pt,  etc.,  we  will  obtain  coefficients  Ci,  Ca,  etc.,  which  are  measures  of  the  influence  of  the  unequal 
spans  upon  the  negative  moments. 

In  obtaining  the  numerical  values  of  3ft  and  Pt,  it  is  immaterial  whether  we  use  the  span  length  of  7*1  or  Tt, 
provided  in  our  calculations  for  the  moments  occurring  in  the  construction,  we  use  the  same  value  for  It  in  the 
equation  M  -  0.0336u;{i/tS. 

The  best  method  is  to  use  in  all  calculations  a  span  equal  to  the  mean  of  the  spans  adjoining  the  column  at  which 
the  negative  moment  is  being  calculated. 

The  moment  Aft  is  not  efifected  by  the  unequal  span  arrangement  and  in  consequence  Ci  is  unity. 

Solving  equations  (1)  to  (6)  for  a  series  of  spans  of  -^—^ — -  for  Pi,  -^ for  Pi,  etc.,  we  have 

Pi  -  -  O.O168i07'i«  =  (  -  0.0168) (10) (16) «  -  -  4.3i0 
Pt  -  -  O.IOI10  (^'  2    ^')*  "  ^"  O.lOl)(i0)(2O.5)«  -  -  42.510 
P»  «  -  O.O79t0  (^'  2  ^*y  ■  ^"  0.079) (t0)(2O.5)«  -  -  33.3t0 
Pi  -  -  O.OSSw  (^'  2   ^*y  "  ^""  C.O85)(i0)(18)«  -  -  27.ri0 
Pi  -  -  0.083tr  (J*  ^  ^')'  -  -  (0.083)  (10)  (18) «  =   -  26.9i0 

Ci  -  ^  -  Il-if?  -1  C»  -  1.23 

Pi        —  4.3i0 

Mt        -  46.8t0  C7  -  0.9 

^*  "    Pt  '  -  42.5t0  "  Ct    "1.06 

By  means  of  these  coefficients  we  may  determine  the  correct  moments  at  the  column  head  and  raid-sections  across 
the  series  of  spans  7*1,  Tj,  etc.  Take  the  column  head  section  between  spans  7*1  and  Tt.  By  referring  to  Fig.  138 
we  find  that  on  this  section 

M  -  0.0336tr{i2t>  which  in  this  case 

=  (0.0336)  (tr)(X)  (— ^-J — ^)    X  1.2  for  an  exterior  panel  with  spans  ^ ^ ) 

adjoining. 

-  (0.03.36)  (tp)(X)  (p—^^y  ^  ^-^  ^  ^•*®'  "»®<l"»*  "P*"® 
=  (0.0336)  (10)  (20)  (20.5)  «(1.2)  (1.1)  in  this  case.  (ft.-lb.) 
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Similarly  at  column  head  section  between  span  Tt  and  Ts,  we  have  in  this  case 

M  -  (0.0336)(u>)(20)(20.5)ni.23)  (ft.-lb.) 

Proceeding  aa  above,  the  moments  occurring  in  the  slab  at  all  sections  across  the  span  7*i,  Tt,  Ti,  etc.,  may  be  de- 
termined. The  moments  at  right  angles  to  these  will  be  entirely  unaffected  by  the  inequality  of  the  spans  Ti, 
Ts,  etc.  and  may  be  obtained  in  the  usual  manner.  The  design  may  then  be  treated  in  the  usual  way.  For  the  sake 
of  uniformity  in  the  construction,  the  maximum  slab  and  drop  thickness  should  be  determined  for  the  worst  cases 
of  bending  moment  and  panel  siae,  and  these  thicknesses  allowed  to  govern  in  all  cases.  The  dimensions  of  the 
drops  will  be  laid  out  from  the  column  center  lines  in  each  direction  and  the  projection  from  these  center  lines  made 
the  same  proportion  of  the  span  in  which  each  part  of  the  drop  occurs. 

In  this  analsrsis  it  will  probably  be  found  that  the  moment  at  the  inner  section  across  the  spans  7i,  T3,  etc.,  is 
not  the  same  as  that  found  across  the  span  X.  In  two-way  construction,  then,  the  steel  in  these  two  sections  will 
vary.  In  four-way  construction  the  steel  used  in  each  diagonal  band  in  a  rectangular  panel  should  be  the  same. 
The  designer  will,  therefore,  take  the  mean  of  the  two  bending  moments  obtained  across  the  inner  sections  in  cal- 
culating the  steel  required  in  each  diagonal  band. 

By  following  the  methods  of  examples  given  above,  all  of  the  moments  across  the  spans  7*i,  Ts»  etc.,  can  be 
found  without  doubt  arising  in  the  designer's  mind.  For  the  sake  of  entire  clearness,  a  few  examples  of  the  method 
of  obtaining  the  moments  across  the  spans  X  will  be  given.  Take  the  moment  Si  as  indicated  in  Fig.  130.  This 
moment  is  made  up  of  the  moments  in  two  half  outer  sections,  in  one  case  the  panel  width  being  25  ft.  and  in  the 
other  16  ft. — the  span  in  both  cases  being  20  ft.  Assuming  the  same  column  capital  proportion  shown  in  Fig.  128, 
we  have  for  drop  construction  M  for  half  outer  section  —  0.059wl\lh.     In  this  case 

Si  -  (0.059)(w)(ri)(X)»  +  (0.059)(tu)(ra)(X)« 
-  0.059wXHTt  +  Tt) 

f     ^L   T 

Similarly  St  -  0.118trX«(— ^~ — -*),  St  -  0.129tc7'»X«,  and  S%  -  0A29tDTiX*.     The  negative  moments  at  the 

column  head  and  mid-sections  may  be  found  in  the  same  manner. 

The  analsrsis  given  above  assumes  knife  edge  supports  as  stated  previously.  This  means  that  if  we  have  uniform 
loading  throughout  the  structure,  there  will  be  no  bending  in  the  columns.  This  is  not  strictly  true,  but  the  de- 
parture of  the  moments  obtained  under  this  method  of  analysis  from  the  precise  moments  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant 
the  application  of  the  extremely  laborious  calculation  necessary  if  the  method  or  Blox>es  and  deflections  were  to  be 
applied.  The  bending  occurring  in  any  interior  column,  then,  will  be  that  due  to  any  entire  panel  being  unloaded 
while  the  adjacent  panel  is  loaded  fully.  For  equal  adjoining  spans  the  A.  C.  I.  reoommends  the  use  of  the  for- 
mula 

M  -  0.022wi/i(l3  -  qe)* 

where  toi  is  the  live  load  per  square  foot.  Where  unequal  adjoining  panels  occur,  the  dead  load  moments  at  the 
column  do  not  cancel  each  other.  In  this  case,  therefore,  the  moment  in  the  column  between  spans  Ti  and  Tt  would 
become 

M  -  0.022wX(r»  -  flc)«  -  0.022DXiTi  -  qe)n 

where  D  is  the  dead  load  per  square  foot  of  the  structure. 

The  moment  in  the  exterior  colunm  will  be  found  in  the  usual  way. 

97.  Openings. — Providing  for  openings  is  one  of  the  places  where  the  designer's  judgment 
and  experience  come  into  play.  In  general,  small  openings  may  be  placed  in  the  slab  in  the 
regions  of  the  outer  and  inner  sections  without  varying  the  design  in  any  way.  The  same  open- 
ing, however,  could  not  in  most  cases  be  introduced  within  the  area  occupied  by  the  drop  panel 
without  making  special  provisions  in  the  design.  Circular  openings  of  reasonable  diameter 
may  be  carried  through  the  column  capital  at  the  location  of  sprinkler  risers,  downspouts,  etc., 
without  damage.  No  definite  rules  about  relatively  small  openings  can  be  laid  down;  it  is  all 
a  matter  of  judgment  and  experience. 

98.  Use  of  Beams. — Where  large  opem'ngs  occur  in  a  flat-slab  floor,  beams  must  be  used. 
In  some  cases  also  where  heavy  concentrated  loads  occur  it  is  advisable  to  introduce  beams. 
Beams  around  openings  must  be  designed  to  carry  the  loads  coming  upon  them  and  in  addition 
a  portion  of  floor  adjoining.  The  width  of  the  floor  strip  to  be  used  cannot  be  governed  by 
definite  rules.  The  engineer's  judgment  and  experience  must  be  relied  upon  in  this.  Where- 
ever  possible,  it  is  desirous  to  use  broad  flat  beams  of  depth  equal  to  the  depth  of  the  slab  and 
drop  panel.  Some  city  codes  require  that  spandrel  beams  be  designed  to  carry  a  portion  of 
the  floor  load  in  addition  to  the  weight  of  the  brick  spandrel.  Since  the  spandrel  beam  is 
usually  much  stiffer  than  the  adjoining  slab,  it  is  true  that  a  portion  of  the  floor  load  will  be 
carried  by  the  beam.  The  only  live  load  falling  upon  the  spandrel  beam  is  that  coming  from 
the  narrow  strip  of  floor  which  is  carried  by  the  beam.  This  is  generally  a  small  proportion 
of  the  total  load  on  the  beam.    Since  the  load  is  practically  all  dead  and  is  uniformly  diatri- 
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WL 
butcd,  the  positive  moment  for  an  interior  beam  approaches  -oV"     We  are  bound  by  codci 

however,  to  %iire  for  -r^*  which  is  almost  twice  as  much.     Under  these  conditions,  then,  it  ■ 

satisfactory  to  design  spandrel  beams  to  carry  the  wall  load  only. 

99.  Capitals  at  Exterior  Columns. — Exterior  columns  are  usually  square  or  rectangular 
and,  in  place  of  the  usual  half  capital,  a  bracket,  the  width  of  the  colunm,  is  used.  This  ii 
good  and  safe  practice  where  reasonably  large  spandrel  beams  are  used.  Where  no  spandrd 
beams  are  used,  or  where  they  are  relatively  thin  or  shallow,  the  full  half  column  capital  should 
be  used. 

100.  Drop  at  Exterior  Column. — A  half  drop  panel  should  be  used  at  the  exterior  ooluiiui 
in  practically  all  cases  where  drop  construction  is  used  at  the  interior  columns. 

101.  Omission  of  Spandrel  Beams. — 'In  particular  cases  as  in  cold  storage  buildings,  where 
the  enclosing  walls  are  built  as  independent  structures,  no  spanderl  beams  need  be  used.  In 
some  other  cases  the  beam  may  be  upturned  above  the  ceiling  either  forming  a  concrete  spandrel 
or  carrying  a  brick  spandrel.  In  factory  construction  it  will  usually  be  found  that  a  beam 
having  a  depth  equal  to  the  depth  of  the  slab  plus  the  drop  will  be  sufficient,  and  in  other  oases 
where  cap  construction  is  used  the  slab  alone  may  be  of  sufficient  depth. 

102.  Narrow  Buildings. — The  bending  moments  given  in  the  A.C.I,  proposed  ruling  are 
for  structures  over  three  spans  in  width.  For  structures  of  less  width  the  moments  should  be 
increased  by  factors  obtained  by  comparing  the  actual  negative  and  positive  moments  applying 
in  one-way  construction  with  those  occurring  in  an  interior  span. 

103.  Minimum  Colunm  Size. — Neither  the  Joint  Committee  nor  the  A.C.I,  rulings  provide 
a  minimum  colunm  size  as  a  function  of  the  span.  It  will  be  usually  found  that  if  the  bending 
moments  specified  for  columns  arc  provided  for  that  a  column  having  a  diameter  or  least  sixe 
of  L/12  is  required.  It  is  good  practice  in  any  case,  however,  to  limit  the  minimum  column 
size  to  L/12. 

104.  Width  of  Bands. — In  four-way  construction  the  widths  of  the  bands  of  steel  are 
usually  made  0.4L.  In  rectangular  panels  where  the  width  is  much  less  than  the  length  of  the 
panel,  the  band  widths  should  be  made  proportionate  to  the  width  of  the  panel  and  not  a 
proportion  of  the  span  of  the  band.  Thus  in  a  panel  20  X  24  ft.  the  bands  spanning  the  24 
direction  should  be  8  ft.  wide.  In  twtHway  construction,  the  bands  are  made  0.5L  in  width 
with  the  same  provision  as  above  for  njctangular  panels. 

105.  Kinds  of  Bars  to  Use. — Either  deformed  or  plain  bars  may  be  used  but  the  use  (rf 
square  twisted  bars  should  be  entirely  avoided.  A  round  bar  is  b(;tt(T  than  a  square  for  the 
n^iuson  that  it  pacrks  better  at  the  column  and  also  that  the  concrete  will  flow  round  the  inter- 
secting bars  more  completely. 

106.  Construction  Notes. 

106a.  Pouring  Columns  and  Slabs. — If  it  is  convenient,  it  is  well  to  pour  the 
columns  including  the  capital  up  to  the  underside  of  the  drop  or  slab  before  placing  the  slab 
steel.  If  the  columns  are  to  be  poureti  after  the  slab  steel  is  in  place,  they  should  be  filled  up 
to  the  top  of  the  capitjil  and  allowed  to  set  for  about  two  hours  before  the  slab  above  is  placed. 

1066.  Construction  Joints. — Construction  joints  should  be  made  at  the  center 
of  the  span  in  all  cases.  Bulkheads  should  be  set  up  to  form  vertical  joints  in  these  locations 
and  any  concrete  which  has  passed  under  the  bulkhead  running  out  to  a  feather  edge  should 
be  carefully  removed  b(.»fore  pouring  the  next  section. 

106c.  Supporting  and  Securing  Steel. — At  the  center  of  the  span  the  steel  should 
be  held  securely  in  place  at  the  correct  distance  above  the  forms  by  means  of  one  of  the  many 
devi(»es  of  this  natun;  now  on  the  market.  The  device  used  should  be  in  one  piece  for  each 
band  so  that  the  bars  may  be  securely  held  to  an  accurate  spacing.  Two  t)f  thi»ae  spacing  bars 
should  be  us(^d  on  each  band  of  steel  in  the  region  of  the  n»id  span.  At  the  column  head, 
spacing  bars  are  not  necessary  but  substantial  supporting  bars  should  be  used.  The  bars  must 
be  supported  at  the  correct  distant^e  above  the  formwork  and  while  many  metal  devices  for  this 
purpase  have  been  plac(?d  on  th<j  market,  a  concrete  block  about  3  in.  square  serv-es  this  pur- 
pose in  the  most  satisfactory  mamier.     The  supporting  bars  are  placed  just  outside  the  drop 
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panel  and  are  carried  on  three  of  these  blocks.  The  blocks  should  have  the  wires  imbedded  in 
the  top  to  wire  down  the  supporting  bars.  For  supporting  bars,  ^-in.  rounds  may  be  used 
for  spans  up  to  20  ft.,  ^-in.  bars  for  spans  between  20  and  25  ft.,  and  ^-in.  bars  for  spans 
between  25  and  30  ft.  One  more  block  about  ^-in.  higher  than  those  imder  the  supporting 
bars  should  be  used  at  the  middle  of  the  other  sides  of  the  drop  panel  allowing  the  slab  steel  to 
rest  directly  upon  it.  The  steel  in  the  mid-«ection  should  be  securely  supported  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  steel  at  the  column  head  section. 

106(2.  Placing  Steel. — The  A.C.I,  gives  a  formula  for  the  distance  from  the 
column  center  line  to  the  point  of  inflection  as  K  (^i  *"  Qc)  +  }iqc  for  cap  construction  and  a 
distance  equal  to  yiUt  —  qc)  -f  Hqc  for  drop  construction.  In  a  square  panel  in  which  the 
diameter  of  column  cap  is  0.225L,  these  distances  become  0.25^2  and  0.3^  respectively.  The 
steel  should  bend  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  slab  in  approximately  these  locations.  It  is  essen- 
tial for  good  construction  that  the  negative  reinforcement  be  securely  supported  with  the  mini- 
mum cover  allowed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  slab  and  be  carried  out  parallel  to  the  top  of  the 
slab  to  approximately  the  line  of  inflexion.  Arrangements  of  steel  in  which  the  reinforcement 
droops  away  from  the  top  of  the  slab  and  is  some  distance  below  the  top  in  the  region  of  the 
line  of  inflexion  will  lead  bo  unsatisfactory  results. 

106e.  Floor  Finish. — Satisfactory  results  from  a  structural  point  of  view  can 
be  obtained  by  either  applying  the  floor  finish  with  the  slab  or  applying  it  after  the  main  slab  haa 
set.  In  general,  however,  the  best  and  most  economical  results  can  be  obtained  by  finishing 
the  structural  slab  with  a  mixture  of  the  same  mortar  proportions  as  used  in  the  slab,  before 
the  slab  has  set. 

106/.  Future  Extensions. — Future  extensions  can  be  provided  for  by  introducing 
a  spandrel  beam  along  the  side  to  be  extended  and  leaving  in  the  upper  part  of  the  beam  a  seat 
about  6  in.  in  width  to  receive  the  new  slab.  Sufficient  steel  should  be  left  projecting  in  the  top 
of  the  slab  to  satisfy  the  moments  at  the  colimm  head  and  mid-sections.  This  steel  should  be 
structural  grade  material.  It  should  project  beyond  the  edge  of  the  slab  about  80  diameters 
for  bond.  After  the  concrete  in  the  first  portion  of  the  building  has  set,  the  steel  may  be  bent 
up  and  enclosed  in  the  spandrel  wall.  The  usual  column  capital  should  be  built  on  the  colunms 
projecting  out  for  the  future  extension  and  these  capitals  should  be  reinforced  with  bracket 
bars.  This  is  not  an  entirely  satisfactory  method  of  providing  for  future  extensions.  A  far 
better  method  is  to  build  the  foundation  only  to  allow  for  future  extension  and  construct  new 
independent  columns  to  support  the  extension  later  allowing  the  existing  columns  to  remain 
supporting  the  original  structure. 


/. 


Flat-slab  Floors — American  Concrete  Institute  Ruling 

16,000;  fe  for  positive  moment  =  650;  /efor  negative  moment  =  750.    (See  Fig.  128  for 

distribution  of  moments) 
Interior  panel — Superimposed  load  100  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 


Panel  sise 

(feet) 

Capital 
diam- 
eter 

Size  of  drop 
panel 

Depth 
of    slab 
(.inches) 

Depth 
of  drop 
(inches) 

Concrete 

in  cubic 

feet  per  sq. 

ft. 

Steel  in  each  band 

Steel  in. 

lb. per  sq. 

ft. 

Direct 
(inches) 

Diagonal 
(inches) 

Across 

direct 

(.inches) 

16X16 

17X17 

18X18 

19X19 

20X20 

21X21 

22X22 

23X23 

24X24 

25X25 

26X26 

3'6" 
3'9" 
4'0" 
4'3" 
4'6" 
4'9" 
5'0" 
5'3" 
5'6" 
5'9" 
6'0" 

4'10"X4'10" 
5'  2"X5'  2" 
6'  6"X6'  6" 
5'  8"X6'  8" 
6'  0"X6'  0" 
6'  4"X6'  4" 
6'  8"X6'  8" 
7'  0"X7'  0" 
7'  4"X7'  4" 
7'  6"X7'  6" 
7'10"X7'10" 

6 

6H 

6^ 

7H 
8 

8K 

9 

9H 

9H 

2H 
2H 
2H 
2H 
2H 
2H 

3H 
3>i 
3>i 

0.52 
0.66 
0.58 
0.62 
0.66 
0.69 
0.71 
0.76 
0.78 
0.82 
0.84 

21-H4> 
13-H* 
15-H^ 
16-H0 

18-H^ 
20.M^ 

22-H<t> 
24rH4> 

ll-«^ 

15-H^ 
16-H^ 
11-H0 
12-H^ 
13-H^ 
14-M0 

16-H^ 

18-H^ 

19-H^ 

8-H^ 

7-H^ 
8-H^ 
9-H^ 
10-H^ 
11-H^ 
12-M0 
13-H^ 

1.88 
2.00 
2.12 
2.22 
2.42 
2.58 
2.67 
2.77 
2.95 
3.14 
3.27 
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Interior  panel — Superimposed  load  150  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 


[Sac  9-UNy 


Panel  ?  ise 
(feet) 

Capital 
diam- 
eter 

Sixe  of  drop 
panel 

Depth 
of  slab 
(inches) 

Depth 
of   drop 
(inches) 

Concrete 

in  cubic 

feet  per  sq. 

ft. 

Steel  in  each  band 

Stod    in 

Ib.peraq. 

ft. 

Direct 

(inches) 

Diagonal 
(inches) 

AeroM 

direct 

(inches) 

16X16 
17X17 
18X18 
19X19 
20X20 
21X21 
22X22 
23X23 
24X24 
25X25 
26X26 

3'6" 
3'9" 
4'0" 
4'3" 
4'6" 
4'9" 
5'0" 
5'3" 
5'6" 
5'9" 
6'0" 

4'10"X4'10" 
5'  2"X5'  2" 
5'  6"X5'  6" 
5'  8"X5'  8" 
6'  0"X6'  0" 
6'  4"X6'  4" 
6'  8"X6'  8" 
7'  0"X7'  0" 
r  4"X7'  4" 
r  6"X7'  6" 
7'10"X7'10" 

6 

6H 

6H 

7H 
8 

8H 

9 

9H 

2H 
2H 

3K 
3H 
3H 

4 
4 

4K 
4H 

4H 

0  52 
0.56 
0.59 
0.63 
0.65 
0.69 
0.72 
0.76 
0.78 
0.83 
0.85 

18-«^ 

2a-H* 

17-Ks* 
19-Hs* 
17-H4 
18-M^ 

20-H* 
22-H* 
24-H* 
27-H4 
30-H* 

15-H^ 

16-H4 

14-Ms4 

15.Hs* 

13-H^ 

16-H* 
17-H4 
18-H* 

2a-H* 

22-H* 
24-H* 

10-H4 
11-H4 
10-Hs4 
10-Hs4 
9-H4 
10-H4 
11-H4 
12-H4 
14-H4 
15-H* 
16-H4 

2.42 
2.411 
2.70 
2.76 
2.98 
3.16 
3.M 
3.43 
3.63 
3.84 
4.05 

Interior  panel — Superimposed  load  200  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 


Panel  sise 
(feet) 

Capital 
diam- 
eter 

Sise  of  drop 
panel 

Depth 
of    sUb 
(inches) 

Depth 
of  drop 
(inches) 

Concrete 

in  cubic 

feet  per  sq. 

ft. 

Steel  in  each  band 

Steel    in 

Ib.peraq. 

ft. 

Direct 

(inches) 

Diagonal 
(inches) 

AcroM 

direct 

(inches) 

16X16 
17X17 
18X18 
19X19 
20X20 
21X21 
22X22 
23X23 
24X24 
25X25 
26X26 

3'6" 
3'9" 
4'0" 
4'3" 
4'6" 
4'9" 
6'0" 
5'3" 
5'6" 
5'9" 
6'0" 

4'10"X4'10" 
5'  2"X5'  2" 
5'  6"X5'  6" 
6'  8"X6'  8" 
6'  0"X6'  0" 
6'  4"X6'  4" 
6'  8"X6'  8" 

7'  o"xr  0" 

r  4"X7'  4" 
7'  6"X7'  6" 
7'10"X7'10" 

6H 

7K 
7H 
8 

8K 

9H 
9H 
10 

lOH 

3 

3K 
4 

4 
4K 

4H 

4H 
5 
5 
6>i 

0.57 
0.59 
0.63 
0.66 
0.70 
0.72 
0.76 
0.81 
0.83 
0.87 
0.92 

20-H* 
24-H4 
19-He^ 
22-3?i«^ 

1»-H* 
21-H^ 
23-H^ 
25-H* 
28-M^ 
30-H* 
33-H0 

17-H* 

l»-N* 

16-He 

18-Hs* 

15->i^ 

17-H^ 
1»-H^ 
20-H^ 
23-H* 
24-H^ 
27'H<t> 

13-H* 

ll.He4 

12-He* 

10-H* 

12-H* 

13-H* 

14-H* 

is-H* 

18-H^ 

2.70 
2.90 
3.03 
3.22 
3.36 
3.60 
3.79 
3.85 
4.15 
4.22 
4.50 

Interior  panel — Superimposed  load  250  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 


Panel  size 
(feet) 

Capital 
diam- 
eter 

Size  of  drop 
panel 

Depth 
of    slab 
(inches) 

Depth 
of  drop 
(inches) 

Concrete 

in   cubic 

feet  per  sq. 

ft. 

Steel  in  each  band 

Steel  in 

lb.  per  sq. 

ft. 

Direct 
(inches) 

Diagonal 
(inches) 

Across 

direct 

(inches) 

16X16 
17X17 
18X18 
19X19 
20X20 
21X21 
22X22 
23X23 
24X24 
25X25 
26X26 

3'6" 
3'9" 
4'0" 
4'3" 
4'6" 
4'9" 
5'0" 
6'3" 
5'6" 
6'9" 
6'0" 

4'10"X4'10" 
5'  2"X5'  2" 
5'  6"X5'  6" 
5'  8"X5'  8" 
6'  0"X6'  0" 
6'  4"X6'  4" 
6'  8"X6'  8" 
7'  0"X7'  0" 
r  4"xr  4" 
7'  6"X7'  6" 
7' 10"  X  7' 10" 

7 

7H 
7^ 
8M 
8H 
9 

9H 
10 

lOH 
11 

11>4 

3H 
3H 
4 

4K 

4H 

4H 

4^ 

5 

5 

5Vi 

5^i 

0.61 
0  65 
0.68 
0  72 
0.74 
0.79 
0  83 
0.87 
0.91 
0.96 
0  98 

22-H4» 

IS-He* 

21-K6^ 

18-H^ 

21-H^ 

23- >^^ 

25- H* 
27- H0 
30- H* 

33-H* 
36-M^ 

18-?H^ 

15-K60 

15-H* 

17-H 

18-H^ 

20-H^ 

22  H0 

24-H^ 

28-H^ 

29-H0 

12-^^ 
lO-Ke* 
12-H6* 
10-H^ 

11-H^ 

12-H« 
14-H^ 
15-H^ 
17-H* 
18-H^ 
2O->s^0 

.  2  85 
3  04 
3.28 
3.48 
3.75 
3.84 
4.04 
4.20 
4.40 
4.80 
4.90 
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Interior  panel — Superimposed  load  300  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 


Panel  sise 
(feet) 


CapiUl 
diam- 
eter 


Sise  of  drop 
panel 


Depth 
of  slab 
(inchei) 


Depth 
of  drop 
(inches) 


Concrete 

in  cubic 

feet  per  sq. 

ft. 


Steel  in  each  band 


Direct 

(inches) 


Diagonal 
(inches) 


Across 

direct 

(inches) 


Steel  in 

lb.  per  sq. 

ft. 


16X16 
17X17 
18X18 
19X19 
20X20 
21X21 
22X22 
23X23 
24X24 
25X25 
26X26 


3'6" 
3'9" 
4'0" 
4'3" 
4'6" 
4 '9" 
6'0" 
5'3" 
5'6" 
6'9" 
6'0" 


4'10" 
5'  2" 
5'  6" 
6'  8" 
6'  Q" 
6'  4" 
6'  8" 
r  0" 
r  4" 

r  6" 

7'10" 


X4'10" 
X5'  2" 
X5'  6" 
X6'  8" 
X6'  0" 
X6'  4" 
X6'  8" 
X7'  0" 
X7'  4" 
X7'  6" 

xrio" 


7^ 

3^i 

7^ 

4K 

8K 

4H 

8^ 

4^ 

9K 

4^i 

9H 

5 

10 

6H 

lOH 

6^ 

11 

6H 

iiH 

6H 

12 

7 

0.66 
0.68 
0.72 
0.77 
0.81 
0.85 
0.88 
0.92 
0.96 
1.01 
1.05 


18- ^c^ 
l6->i^  ■ 
18-H* 
20-H* 
22- H^ 

24-H^ 
27-H^ 

30-H* 
33-H* 
35-H* 
39-H^ 


14-J<e^ 

10-He* 

13-H^ 

9-H* 

14-H^ 

10-H^ 

16-H^ 

11-H* 

18-H^ 

12-H^ 

20-H^ 

13-H* 

22->i^ 

15-H* 

23-H^ 

16-H* 

26-H^ 

18-H* 

29-H^ 

20-H* 

31-H* 

22-^^ 

3.15 
3.48 
3.58 
3.76 
3.97 
4.12 
4.40 
4.50 
4.76 
5.00 
5.24 


Interior  panel — Superimposed  load  350  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 


Panel  sise 
(feet) 

Capital 
diam- 
eter 

Sise  of  drop 
panel 

Depth 
of  sUb 
(inches) 

Depth 
of  drop 
(inehes) 

Concrete 

in   cubic 

feet  per  sq. 

ft. 

Steel  in  each  band 

Steel  in 

Ib.per  sq. 

ft. 

Direct 
(inches) 

Diagonal 
(inches) 

Across 

direct 

(inches) 

16X16 
17X17 
18X18 
19X19 
20X20 
21X21 
22X22 
23X23 
24X24 
25X25 
26X26 

3'6" 
3'9" 
4'0" 
4'3" 
4'6" 
4'9" 
6'0" 
6'3" 
5'6" 
5'9" 
6'0" 

4'10"X4'10" 
5'  2"X5'  2" 
5'6"  X5'  6" 
6'8"  X5'  8" 
6'  0"X6'  0" 
6'  4"X6'  A" 
6'  8"X6'  8" 
T  0"X7'  0" 
r  4"X7'  4" 
r  6"X7'  6" 
7' 10"  X  7' 10" 

7« 
8K 
8^ 
9K 
9^ 

lOH 
10« 

UH 
12K 

12H 

4K 
5 

5H 
6 

6H 
6K 
7H 
7H 

0.68 
0.73 
0.77 
0.82 
0  86 
0.90 
0  95 
0.99 
1.04 
1.09 
1.13 

15-H^ 

17-H* 
19-H* 

21-H* 
23-H^ 

26-H* 
28-H^ 

31-H* 
34-H« 

37-H^ 
41-H^ 

13-H* 
14-H4 
15-H* 
17-M* 
19-H^ 
21-H^ 
23-H^ 
25-H* 
28-H^ 

30- H* 
33-H* 

8-H^ 
9-H^ 

13-H* 
14-H* 
16-H* 
18-H* 
19-H* 
21-H* 
22-H* 

3.56 
3.68 
3.80 
3.97 
4.13 
4.40 
4.58 
4.80 
5.05 
5.22 
5.53 

In  these  panels  the  steel  is  lapped  to  develop  the  strength  6f  the  bar  by  bond.  The  steel  is  considered  to  be  in 
approximately  2  panel  lengths.  The  necessary  supporting  bars  are  included  in  the  steel  weights.  The  oonorete 
in  the  slab  and  in  the  drop  panel  are  included  in  the  conorete  quantities. 


FLOOR  SURFACES 

By  Allan  F.  Owen 

107.  Wood  Floor  Surfaces. 

107a.  Softwood  Flooring. — Soft  pine  is  not  used  for  flooring  except  some  north- 
em  pine  for  very  cheap  work.  It  is  called  1  X  6-in.  matched  and  dressed,  but  comes  i?ie  X  6K 
in.     It  is  apt  to  have  sap  in  it  and  be  subject  to  warping  and  twisting. 

Hard  pine,  or  yellow  pine,  comes  flat  sawed  and  quarter  sawed  (see  Figs.  131  and  132). 
The  flat-sawed  flooring  should  never  be  used  as  it  splinters  badly  with  use.  The  quarter-sawed 
or  edge-grain  flooring  is  good  flooring  and  can  be  used  for  residences,  factories,  and  warehouses, 
although  it  will  not  wear  as  well  as  hard  wood.  The  best  yellow  pine  flooring  is  cut  from  logs 
having  the  largest  number  of  circular  rings  per  inch  of  diameter  and  with  the  largest  proportion 
of  hard  summer  wood  in  the  rings  and  the  smallest  proportion  of  soft  spring  growth.  Long- 
leaf  yellow  pine  generally  has  more  than  8  rings  per  inch,  and  short  leaf  and  loblolly  pine  gen- 
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erally  have  Icsa  thsn  8 — aomctimca  only  2  or  3  rings  per  inch.     Yellow  pine  flooring  » 
the  following  sizes: 

Nomiiul  Actusl  ThickneM  FwM 


Yellow  pine  also  comes  4  X  8,  5  X  8,  and  6X8,  grooved  for  splines  (see  F^.  133).  This 
flooring  is  seldom  used  for  a  wearing  surface,  being  used  aa  a  structural  floor  spanning  from  girder 
to  ^rder,  spacings  6  to  16  ft.     When  so  used  a  wearing  surface  of  maple  is  usually  added. 


I.  133.— Spliiwd  B(»riii«. 

107b.  Hardwood  Flooring. — Hard  maple  flooring  is  most  suitable  for  kitchens, 
stores,  offices,  factories,  warehouses,  and  assembly  halls.  It  is  smooth  and  hard,  wears  well, 
and  can  be  waxed  and  polished  for  dancing,  or  oiled  to  keep  down  dust,  or  left  bare  and  scrubbed 
to  make  it  white  and  clean.     Standard  grades  in  maple  flooring  are: 

••dent"— tor  the  finoit  work. 

-No.  1"— gn«l  (or  stl  commerrUI  work. 


Maple  flooring  can  be  had  selected  for  color  by  specifyint;  "White  Clear."  Thestandardsises 
are  'Hfl  in- thick  with  IM,  2,  2Ji,  and  3K-in.  face;  IHe'n- thick  with  2,  2>^.  and  3>i-in.  face; 
H  in.  thick  with  l>i,  2,  and  2i.i.in.  face. 

Beech  and  birch  flooring  arc  manufactured  in  the  aamp  sizes  as  maple.  They  do  not  wear 
as  well  as  maple,  but  are  better  than  pine. 

Oak  flooring  is  usually  considered  the  most  desirable  for  fine  residence  work.  The  staad- 
ftrd  grades  are : 

QuBtter  BBwed -afBr"— (fiiiKtisrade) 

QaBtler  BBvi-.ii "Sap  clear- 

PlainMWOil '-aPBr- 

Plain  suwird "Solwt" 

Plain  BSWCfl -.Vo.  li-.mmoir' 

Plain  aaweJ "No.  2  ctminiiin' — fpooirat  Rrade) 

Standard  sizes  are  *He  in.  thick  with  l>j,  2,  and  2^-!"-  face;  H  in.  thick  with  1^  and  2-ia. 
face.  Quarter-sawed  oak  is  sawed  so  that  the  face  is  on  a  radial  line  of  the  luK  and,  as  this  is 
parallel  to  the  "silver  ray"  in  the  wood,  a  very  beautiful  and  varieil  marking  is  the  result  {see 
Big.  132).  The  principul  advantage  of  quarter  sawing  is  in  securing  this  mottled  grain  effect. 
Oak  (loots  can  be  filled  with  a  white  or  colored  piiatc  filler  to  produce  mitural  wood  or  color 
effects,  and  varnished  or  waxed.     Varnish  lasts  rather  longer  on  oak  than  on  any  other  floor. 

Other  hard  woods  are  used  only  for  special  ornamental  patterns  in  room  borders,  show 
window  floors,  etc. 

107c.  Parquetry. — The  best  parquetry  is  made  up  of  i^fe  in.  thick  hard- 
Vfood,  cut  in  short  lengths  to  suit  the  pattern,  dressed,  matched  and  end  matched.    This  cImb 
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of  work  must  be  laid  on  a  very  good  underfloor  and  must  be  scraped  and  sandpapered  after 
being  laid  to  get  a  good  surface. 

107d.  Refinishing  Wood  Floors. — In  refinishing  old  floors,  thin  hardwood  strips 
are  used.  Flooring  %  in.  thick  comes  with  tongue  and  groove,  and  may  be  blind  nailed.  Strips 
^6  in*  thick  may  be  had  in  beech,  birch,  maple,  or  oak  and  are  face  nailed  to  the  under  floor. 
In  connection  with  this  thin  flooring  'Vood  carpet'*  can  be  had.  This  consists  of  ornamental 
borders,  using  small  pieces  of  wood  glued  on  a  cloth  back,  each  piece  to  be  nailed  to  the  imder- 
floor  where  the  ' 'carpet' *  is  laid.  These  patterns  can  be  had  in  a  single  wood  or  in  a  combina- 
tion of  two  or  more  woods,  and  may  include  walnut,  cherry,  white  holly,  and  mahogany. 

107e.  Wood  Blocks. — Wood  block  floors  are  used  in  factories  where  the  floor  is 
subject  to  very  rough  usage.  Standard  paving  blocks  4  in.  thick  can  be  used,  and  these  are 
usually  set  in  asphalt. 

A  thinner  wood-block  flooring  has  lately  come  into  use  which  consists  of  blocks  dovetailed- and  glued  to  a  srellow 
pine  flooring  strip.  The  most  used  sise  is  2^  in>  thick  with  ZVi-ixi.  face,  in  lengths  up  to  8  ft.  The  sides  of  the 
strips  are  grooved  for  splines  and  the  strips  are  blind  nailed  to  joists,  nailing  strips,  or  underflooring.  This  flooring 
is  used  where  creosoting  or  asphalt  is  not  wanted  and  it  stays  in  place  through  wet  and  dry  weather  better  than 
paving  blocks.  It  is  a  strictly  utilitarian  floor  as  the  end  grain  wood  tends  to  hold  enough  dirt  never  to  look  very 
clean. 

107/.  Supports  for  Wood  Floors. — Softwood  and  hardwood  floors  may  be  nailed 
direct  to  joists  in  ordinary  construction  buildings  or  to  sleepers  bedded  in  concrete  in  fireproof 
buildings.  Better  floors  are  built  with  an  underfloor  nailed  to  joists  or  sleepers  and  with  the 
finished  floor  laid  diagonally  or  at  right  angles  to  the  underfloor.  Parquetry  and  wood  blocks 
must  have  an  underfloor.  On  a  concrete  floor  construction  the  finished  wood  floor  may  be 
laid  in  asphalt  direct  on  the  concrete  without  any  nailing  strips. 

107(7.  Floors  for  Tracking  Aisles. — Special  precautions  are  necessary  in  building 
floors  where  heavy  trucking  is  to  be  done.  Wood  block  flooring  can  be  used  if  otherwise 
satisfactory.  Maple  flooring  has  been  used  more  than  any  other  and  is  probably  the  most 
satisfactory  in  the  long  run  if  properly  built.  It  should  be  laid  on  a  very  substantial  wood 
underfloor  so  that  every  part  of  the  maple  floor  is  supported,  and  there  is  no  chance  of  the 
truck  wheels  breaking  the  floor  where  they  run  over  a  strip  near  its  end.  IJ^-in.  flooring  is 
much  stronger  than  the  ^  ^^Axi.j  and  is  well  worth  the  difference  in  cost. 

In  some  warehouses  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  lay  steel  plates  on  top  of  the  wood  floor  in  the  trucking  aisles 
and  fasten  them  down  with  long  countersunk  wood  screws.  This  makes  a  floor  that  will  wear  a  very  long  time 
but  it  Lb  always  noisy.  The  screws  pull  out  and  must  be  replaced  from  time  to  time  and  the  plates  buckle  up 
in  the  center.  They  wear  slippery  and  the  truckers  sprinkle  the  plates  to  get  a  film  of  rust  which  is  easier  to 
work  over. 

107^.  Loading  Platforms. — Floors  exposed  to  the  weather  must  have  provision 
for  drainage  and  expansion  and  contraction.  3  X  6-in.  oak  plank,  laid  with  yi-in,  open  joints, 
meet  these  requirements.     Cypress  and  yellow  pine  are  also  used. 

108.  Brick  Floors. — Brick  is  used  for  floors  of  packing  houses,  storage  battery  rooms, 
factories,  and  warehouses  where  the  floor  must  resist  acid,  hot  and  cold  water,  grease,  etc. 
They  are  laid  edge  up  for  strength  where  heavy  trucking  occurs,  and  the  joints  must  be  filled 
with  acidproof  or  waterproof  cement.  For  this  purpose  the  bricks  must  be  smooth  and  very 
dense,  preferably  vitrified  shale  brick.  Special  brick  are  made  from  1  to  4  in.  thick  and  in 
sizes  from  3  X  3  in.  to  12  X  12  in.,  square  and  rectangular.  The  foundations  for  brick  floors 
are  the  same  as  for  tile  floors  (see  Art.  109i). 

109.  Tile  Floors. 

109a.  Cork  Tile. — Cork  tile  are  made  from  cork  shavings  compressed  under  very 
heavy  pressure  and  baked.  The  blocks  thus  made  are  cut  in  two  to  make  tiles  ^  in.  thick. 
The  tile  are  cemented  to  concrete  floors,  or  glued  and  nailed  to  wood  floors.  On  account  of  its 
durability  and  non-slip  quality,  cork  tile  is  especially  recommended  for  the  working  space  in 
banks,  for  elevator  cars,  the  space  in  front  of  elevators  on  each  floor,  for  kitchens  and  bath 
rooms,  and  for  stair  treads  and  landings. 
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Cork  brick  2  or  2)^  in.  thick  are  used  for  stable  floors  where  the  best  is  wanted  regardlea 
of  cost. 

109&.  Rubber  Tiling. — Interlocking  rubber  tiling  is  used  for  stair  hallfly  elerator 
floors,  and  spaces  in  front  of  elevators  on  account  of  its  non-slip  property.  It  is  usually  ^  in. 
thick  and  is  to  be  cemented  to  a  wood  or  concrete  base. 

109c.  Quarry  Tile. — Thin  square  brick  are  known  as  quarry  tile.  The  most  used 
sizes  are  6X6  in.,  8X8  in.,  and  12  X  12  in.;  all  sizes  about  1  in.  thick.  They  are  used  for 
fireplace  hearths,  conservatory  floors,  engine  room  floors,  hotel  grill  rooms  and  for  many  orna- 
mental purposes.     The  best  red  quarry  tile  were  formerly  imported  from  Wales. 

109(2.  Ornamental  Tiles. — Vestibule  and  corridors  of  public  buildings  are 
sometimes  paved  with  ornamental  tiles  which  have  an  embossed  pattern  (see  Sect.  7,  Art.  174). 
The  embossment  is  of  value  in  making  a  non-slip  floor. 

109e.  Ceramic  Mosaic. — Probably  the  most  widely  used  fireproof  flooring  is 
ceramic  mosaic  (see  Sect.  7,  Art.  174).  The  standard  tile  is  ^  in.  square  and  ^  in.  thiek. 
It  comes  in  white  and  black,  and  many  colors.  The  mosaic  is  usually  furnished  glued  to  sheets 
of  paper  which  are  soaked  with  water  and  removed  after  the  tile  are  in  place.  The  combinationB 
of  design  and  color,  ornamental  borders,  and  plain  fields  are  unlimited.  This  tile  also  comes 
in  large  pieces,  2-in.  squares  and  hexagons  being  largely  used. 

109/.  Marble  Mosaic. — Marble  mosaic  is  superior  in  texture  and  color  to 
ceramic  mosaic,  but  is  comparatively  little  used  at  the  present  time. 

lQ9g.  Marble  Tile. — The  corridor  floors  of  our  best  public  buildings  and  office 
buildings  are  paved  with  marble  tile.  This  tile  is  also  used  for  floors  in  monumental  buildings, 
museums,  art  galleries,  public  rooms  in  fine  hotels,  club  houses,  etc.,  and  for  toilet  room  floors. 
The  standard  thickness  is  %  in.  and,  as  the  tile  are  cut  for  each  particular  job,  there  is  no 
standard  size.  Light  colors  are  preferred  for  floor  tile  though  verde  antique  is  sometimes  used 
for  borders,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  washing  compounds  used  in  cleaning  the  floors  eat 
away  the  softer  parts.  The  best  wearing  floor  marble  in  this  country  is  Tennessee  grey  or 
pink. 

109h.  Terrazo  Tile. — Marble  chips  mixed  with  colored  cement  and  sand  are 
manufactured  into  tile,  then  ground  and  polished.  This  tile  makes  good  substitute  for  marble 
tile  or  mosaic.  It  is  made  in  plain  colors  and  also  ''tutti  colouri,"  the  latter  being  a  mixture 
of  different  colored  marbles. 

109i.  Foundation  for  Tile  Floors. — Any  brick,  mosaic,  or  tile  floor  may  be  laid 
over  concrete,  hollow  tile,  or  wood  floor  construction,  but  ample  strength  and  stiffness  must 
be  provided  to  support  the  finished  floor  properly  and  keep  it  from  cracking.  When  used 
over  wood  construction,  2J»2  in.  of  concrete  foundation  should  be  provided,  the  top  being 
leveled  and  left  rough  at  tjic  exact  depth  below  the  finished  floor  line  necessary  for  the  kind  of 
finish  to  be  employed.  For  tile  or  mosaic  K  in.  thick  this  depth  should  be  1  in.  to  allow  for 
the  ^"in.  setting  bed  of  mortar.  For  the  heavier  tile  and  brick,  an  allowance  of  1  in.  should 
be  made  for  the  setting  bed.  For  cork  tile,  the  foundation  may  be  wood  or  concrete  and  must 
be  placed  the  exact  tliickness  of  the  cork  below  the  level  of  the  finished  floor. 

110.  Cement  Floors. — For  many  purposes  a  cement  floor  is  the  most  economical  and  satis- 
factory finish,  especially  for  a  reinforced  concrete  building.  A  great  deal  of  trouble  in  the  past 
has  been  caused  by  tlie  cement  finish  "dusting."  In  other  words,  the  top  surface  wears  off 
rapidly  in  use  and  produces  a  large  amount  of  dust  in  so  doing.  To  remedy  this  defect  many 
concrete  "hardeners"  have  been  put  on  the  market  and  some  of  them  Iiave  been  of  value. 
But  their  greatest  value  has  been  in  the  extra  care  taken  to  procure  the  necessary  grade  of 
workmanship  to  produce  a  good  cement  finish.  Where  cement  sidewalks  are  laid  on  cinder 
foundation,  the  excess  water  in  the  concrete  dries  out  from  below  as  well  as  above  and  the  rich 
top  dressing  of  cement  and  sand  can  be  mixed  with  just  the  right  amount  of  water  to  be  trow- 
eled to  a  hard  smooth  surface.  But  in  reinforced  concrete  work  where  the  concrete  is  poured 
in  a  semi-fluid  state  into  tight  wood  forms,  the  excess  of  water  comes  to  the  top  and  brings 
with  it  laitance  (excess  hydratcd  lime)  which  produces  the  objectionable  dusty  floor. 
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The  following  method  of  producing  a  hard,  dense,  dustless  cement  floor  is  now  being  used 
with  perfect  success : 

The  forms  are  poured  full  of  conorete  and  screeded  with  a  straight  edge  to  bring  the  surface  of  the  slab  up 
to  the  grade  of  the  finished  floor.  Cement  finishers  then  float  this  down  thoroughly  while  it  is  still  liquid  or  in  a 
plastic  state,  bringing  in  this  manner  the  surplus  water  present  in  all  concrete  to  the  surface,  which  carries  with  it 
the  hydrated  lime  or  laitance  in  the  cement.  This  is  then  darbied  or  floated  off  to  one  side.  A  dry  mixture  of 
Portland  cement  and  clean  sharp  sand  (1  to  IH)  is  then  added  to  the  slab  and  worked  into  the  top  of 
it,  filling  up  all  depressions  and  replacing  settlement  caused  by  the  removal  of  the  excess  water,  and  enriching  the 
topping,  thereby  making  a  more  dense  wearing  surface.  After  this  mixture  is  thoroughly  floated  and  incorporated 
into  the  slab  it  is  given  a  hard  fanning  or  burnishing,  using  a  steel  trowel,  polishing  and  eliminating  all  trowel  marks, 
producing  a  hard,  una>>ra8ive  wearing  surface.  If  the  work  is  properly  done,  it  will  be  hard,  back-breaking  work 
to  trowel  and  polish  so  dry  a  surface,  but  on  this  depends  the  success  of  the  cement  finish.  The  floor  must  be 
covered  within  24  hr.  with  a  heavy  layer  of  sawdust  thoroughly  wet  down  and  left  in  place  until  the  building 
is  completed.  This  sawdust  protects  the  floor  from  premature  use  and  abuse  and,  what  is  of  more  importance, 
retards  the  setting  of  the  cement  and  improves  the  quality  of  the  concrete. 

The  top  ^  in.  of  a  concrete  slab  may  be  made  of  1  to  IH  Portland  cement  and  yi-m, 
granite  screenings.  This  (called  granitoid)  makes  an  excellent  floor  for  hard  usage,  but  the 
same  precaution  must  be  taken  to  avoid  dusting  as  described  above. 

111.  Terrazo  Finish. — Where  terrazo  finish  is  to  be  used,  the  foundation  is  left  2^  in. 
below  the  finished  floor.  2  in.  of  concrete  is  poured  on  the  foundation  and  then  about  1  in.  of 
terrazo  finish  (Portland  cement,  sand,  dnd  marble  chips,  mixed  almost  dry)  is  spread,  rolled, 
and  worked  into  the  top  until  the  proper  finished  grade  is  obtained.  The  surface  is  polished 
after  the  cement  has  hardened.  Color  effects  are  produced  by  the  use  of  the  desired  color  of 
marble  and  by  use  of  colored  cement. 

Ornamental  effects  can  be  had  by  the  use  of  colored  cement.  Care  must  be  taken  to  get  colors  that  are  not 
chemically  affected  by  the  cement.  The  colors  should  be  obtained  from  a  reliable  manufacturer  of  cement  colon 
and  used  strictly  in  accordance  with  his  instructions. 

112.  Composition  Floors. — Composition  floors,  or  sanitary  floors,  are  much  used  for  toilet 
rooms,  kitchens,  restaurants,  etc.  There  are  many  varieties  on  the  market,  known  by  various 
trade  names,  and  they  can  be  had  in  almost  any  color,  the  red  and  brown  probably  being  the 
most  satisfactory.     Magnesia  is  the  basic  material  in  each  floor  mixture. 

When  used  over  a  wood  floor,  wire  mesh  is  laid  and  tacked  down,  and  about  %  in.  of  Port- 
land cement  and  sand  laid  first  and  H~^*  composition  floor  on  top  of  that.  When  used  over 
a  concrete  foundation,  yi  in.  of  cement  and  sand  and  a  yi  in.  composition  door  are  sufficient. 

When  composition  floors  are  finished,  they  are  given  a  finish  of  paraffin  or  wax.  This  can  be  washed  or  mopped 
over  for  two  or  three  months  before  the  floor  begins  to  show  signs  of  wear.  At  that  time  the  floor  should  be  thor- 
oughly washed  with  warm  water  and  soap  or  "gold  du&t"  and  allowed  to  dry  and  then  given  a  coating  of  oil.  Two 
parts  of  boiled  linseed  oil  thinned  with  one  part  of  kerosene  should  be  used.  The  oil  should  be  applied  with  a 
brush  or  cloth  and  allowed  to  dry  for  about  \i  hour  and  then  any  surplus  oil  wiped  off.  The  linseed  oil  tends  to 
toughen  the  surface  of  the  composition  floor  and  prevents  its  becoming  rough  from  wear.  The  kerosene  makes 
the  oil  thin  enough  to  soak  into  the  pores  of  the  flooring. 

113.  Asphalt  Floors. — Asphalt  is  used  for  waterproof  floors  in  packing  houses,  canning 
factories,  and  wherever  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  flush  the  floor  with  water  to  clean  it. 
When  used  over  a  wood  foundation,  heavy  paper  is  laid  and  on  top  of  this  is  placed  2  in.  or 
more  of  a  mixture  of  hot  asphalt  and  sand  which  is  rolled  to  a  hard,  even  finish.  Not  less  than 
2  in.  of  the  mixture  should  be  used  over  a  concrete  foundation. 

114.  Glass  Inserts  in  Sidewalks. — Glass  is  used  in  sidewalks  to  light  the  basement  space 
underneath.  The  pieces  of  glass  are  small,  generally  3^  in.,  round  or  square,  flat  top  and  bot- 
tom, or  with  prisms  on  the  bottom  to  deflect  the  light  toward  the  back  of  the  basement.  The 
lights  are  set  in  cement  on  steel,  iron,  or  reinforced  concrete  frames.  When  metal  frames  are 
used,  the  lights  are  generally  assembled  at  the  building.  Reinforced  concrete  sidewalk  light 
slabs  are  made  at  the  factory  and  shipped  to  the  building  ready  to  be  set  in  place.  Care  must 
be  taken  to  have  all  joints  caulked  with  oakum  and  waterproofed  with  asphalt  cement. 
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FLOOR  OPBNINGS  AlfD  ATTACHMENTS 

By  Allan  F.  Owen 

116.  Floor  Openings. — Special  framing  must  be  used  around  openings  through  floors  for 
elevator  shafts,  stairways,  dumb  waiters,  wire  shafts,  and  plumbing  spaces.  Figs.  134  to  139 
inclusive,  show  typical  framing. 

In  concrete  floors,  wrought-iron  and  galvanized-iron  sleeves  are  built  into  the  construction 
work  for  all  steam,  return,  sprinkler,  sewer,  gas,  and  similar  pipes.  All  floor  sleeves  should  be 
flush  with  the  ceiling  line  and  should  extend  about  2  in.  above  the  floor  line.    Pipe-risers  should 
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Fio.  134. — Elevator  openings  in 
steel  frame  construction. 


Fxo.  135. — Stair  opening  in 
ordinary  construction. 


FiQ.  136. — Stair  opening  in  concrete 
beam  and  girder  construction. 


not  be  allowed  to  come  up  through  columns  as  repairs  and  alterations  arc  difl^cult,  if  not  im- 
possible, under  such  an  arrangement;  small  size  electric  conduits,  however,  form  an  exception 
to  this  rule.  Special  shafts  with  flrcproof  walls  are  sometimes  used  for  plumbing  and  vent 
pipes,  and  this  practice  has  much  to  commend  it  since  a  floor  to  be  a  perfect  Are  cutoff  should 
be  solid  from  wall  to  wall,  with  stairways,  elevators,  and  all  openings  enclosed  in  vertical 
fireproof  walls. 

Special  pits  are  required  for  platform  scales  and  it  is  best  to  get  the  details  of  the  scales 
to  be  used  and  include  the  framing  for  the  scales  in  the  general  plans  of  the  building. 
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Fxa.  137. — Shaft  op<ininfCfi  in  tile 
and  concrete  conHtruction. 
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Fio.  138. — Opening  in  flat  slab 
concrete  construction. 


Fio.  139. — Opening  for  spiral  con- 
veyor in  mill  construction. 


116.  Floor  Attachments. — Machinery,  shafting,  sprinkler  pipes,  stoam  pipes,  etc.,  are 
often  hung  from  the  ceiling.  In  wood  construction,  blocks  are  usually  attiiched  to  the  ceiling 
joists  by  lag  screws  and  machinery  hangers  bolted  to  these  blocks.  In  steel  construction, 
clamps  are  used  around  the  lower  flanges  of  the  floor  beams.  In  concrete  construction,  some 
form  of  insert  is  uschI  to  support  these  utilities.  Where  permanent  pipes,  machinery,  etc., 
are  to  be  placed,  it  is  possible  to  lay  out  the  inserts  to  care  for  these.  Hut  in  a  building  in  which 
there  is  much  machinery,  provision  should  be  made  for  changing  conditions,  the  shifting  of 
departments,  and  the  installation  of  improved  machines.     For  this  purpose,  it  is  well  to  spot 
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inserts  at  regular  intervals  over  the  entire  ceiling.  In  a  recent  machine  manufacturing  plant, 
inserts  were  provided  4  ft.  on  centers  each  way  over  the  entire  ceiling,  and  this  has  proved  a 
satisfactory  arrangement.     In  Fig.  140  are  illustracted  the  common  types  of  inserts. 
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Bolt  insert.    Bolt  is  removed  before  forms  are 
taken  down,  leaving  the  nut  in  the  concrete. 


Wrialco  insert. 


Kohler  pressed  steel  Insert. 


:  •v^%:.: 


Barton  steel  spiral  socket  for 
lag  screws. 


Dasrton  insert. 


Security  insert. 


Havemeyer  socket  insert. 
Fxa.  140. 


Trusoon  slotted  insert. 


GROUND  FLOORS 
By  Allan  F.  Owen 

117.  Drainage. — Ground  floors  at  sidewalk  shipping  platform  level,  or  in .  basements, 
must  be  protected  against  dampness.  The  most  important  item  in  the  prevention  of  dampness 
is  drainage.  Where  the  floor  is  above  the  sewer,  a  system  of  tile  drains  is  installed  under  the 
floor  and  connected  to  the  sewer.  Lines  of  drain  tile  should  be  laid  near  the  outside  walls  and 
about  20  ft.  apart  under  large  floors.  Where  the  sewer  is  above  or  very  close  to  the  floor,  it  is 
necessary  to  connect  the  drain  tile  to  an  ejecter  pit  and  provide  an  automatic  sewage  ejector 
connected  to  the  sewerage  system.  Where  the  floor  is  below  water  level,  in  water  bearing  soil, 
no  drainage  can  be  used. 

118.  Underfloor. — Under  the  finished  floor  a  porous  layer  of  cinders,  stone,  or  gravel 
should  be  laid  to  allow  water  to  run  to  the  drains  and  to  insulate  the  floor  from  the  damp  earth 
beneath.  Where  the  floor  is  below  water  level,  the  underfloor  must  be  waterproofed  and  rein- 
forced against  water  pressure.  A  damp  proofing  course  should  then  be  laid  on  the  top  of  the 
underfloor  and  under  the  finished  floor.  The  water  pressure  to  be  reinforced  against  is  equal 
to  62 >^  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  floor  times  the  depth  from  the  top  of  the  highest  known  water  level  to 
the  waterproofing  course.  The  weight  of  reinforced  concrete  above  the  waterproofing  course 
may  be  deducted  from  the  total  pressure  to  be  reinforced  against.  The  waterproofing  course 
must  extend  up  the  outside  walls  above  water  level. 
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119*  Waterproofing. — Ground  floors  should  be  waterproofed  as  explained  in  Sect.  5,  Art.  29. 

120.  Floor  Finish. — ^Finished  concrete  floors  are  most  widely  used  for  ground  floois,  but 
any  of  the  wood,  tile,  marble,  composition,  or  asphalt  floors  described  in  the  chapter  on  "Floor 
Surfaces''  may  be  used. 


ROOF  TRUSSES— GENERAL  DESIGN 

By  W.  S.  Kinnb 

121.  Roof  Trusses  in  General. — A  roof  truss  is  a  frame  work  designed  to  support  the  roof 
covering  or  ceiling  over  large  rooms,  thereby  avoiding  the  use  of  interior  columns.  Fig.  141 
shows  the  relative  position  of  the  roof  trusses,  the  walls  of  the  building,  and  the  roof  covering. 

When  the  nature  of  the  supporting  forces 
is  such  that  the  reactions  are  vertical  under  vertir 
cal  loading,  or  the  reactions  due  to  inclined  loading 
can  be  determined  by  the  methods  of  aimple 
statics,  the  frame  work  is  known  as  a  "simple 
tniss."  Where  the  reactions  are  inclined,  even 
under  vertical  loading,  and  where  they  can  not 
be  determined  by  simple  statics,  the  frame  woric 
is  known  as  an  ''arch."  The  discussion  of  this 
chapter  will  be  confined  to  simple  trusses;  arches 
will  be  considered  in  the  chapter  on  ''Arched 
Roofs." 

Simple  roof  trusses  can  be  further  divided 
into  two  classes  based  on  the  methods  of  support- 
ing the  trusses.  In  one  class  can  be  placed  the  trusses  which  are  supported  on  rigid  wbUs  of 
masonry,  or  other  material  forming  a  wall  which  is  able  to  resist  lateral  forces  without  additional 
bracing.  In  a  second  class  can  be  placed  the  trusses  which  arc  supported  on  steel  columns 
carr3ring  a  light  curtain  wall  in  addition  to  the  trusses.  The  construction  of  these  columns 
is  such  that,  unaided,  they  do  not  offer  any  considerable  resistance  to  lateral  forces.  To  secure 
a  rigid  structure,  it  is  necessary  to  join  the  trusses  and  the  columns  by  a  member  known  as  a 
"knee-brace, "  thus  forming  a  rigid  framework  which  is  known  as  a  "knee-braced  bent."  Fur- 
ther discussion  of  this  type  of  structure  is  given  in  the  chapter  entitled:  "Detailed  Design  of 
Truss  With  Knee-braces." 
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In  general,  a  roof  truss  should  consist  of  a  simple  framework  conipoeod  preferably  of  a  system  of  tria^gli 
The  members  of  the  frame  work  are  usually  so  arranged  that  they  are  in  direct  tension  or  compression, 
oompoeed  of  a  single  web-system,  as  shown  in  Fig.  142(a),  are  preferable  to  thoee  with  a  double  web-system,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  142(6).  The  stresses  in  the  truss  of  Fig.  142(a)  are  readily  determined  by  the  principles  of  simple 
statics,  as  given  in  Sect.  1.  In  the  truss  of  Fig.  142(6),  the  stresses  are  statically  indeterminate.  An  exact  deter- 
mination of  the  stresses  can  be  made,  but  the  work  of  stress  calculation  is  long  and  tedious.  Approximate  methods 
of  stress  calculation  are  generally  used,  but  as  the  distribution  of  the  load  to  the  various  members  is  uncertain,  such 
methods  are  unsatisfactory. 
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Fig.  143  shows  the  component  parts  of  a  truss.  Tbe  names  of  the  severai  parts  are  indicated  in  position.  As 
shown  on  Fig.  143,  the  upper  members  are  known  as  the  top  chords,  or  rafters,  and  the  lower  members  are  known 
as  the  bottom  chords,  or  tie  beams.  The  interior  compression  members  are  known  as  vtruts,  and  the  interior 
tension  members  are  known  as  ties.  Points  of  intersection  of  chord  members  are  known  as  joints,  and  the  distance 
between  adjacent  joint*  is  known  as  a  panel,  or  panel  length.  A  sag  tie  is  a  member  provided  to  form  a  support 
for  a  long  horiiontal  member  which  would  deflect  excessively  under  its  own  weight  if  not  so  supported. 


122.  Form  of  Trusses. — A  great  variety  of  trusses  are  used  in  building  construction,  the 
form  depending  upon  the  character  of  the  roof  covering  and  the  architectural  features  of  the 
structure.     Fig.    144  shows  some 
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of  the  forms  of  simple  trusses  in 
common  use  for  trusses  supported 
on  rigid  walls.  Types  of  knee- 
braced  bents  and  arches  are  shown 
in  later  chapters. 

In  Fig.  144  the  forms  shown 
in  Figs,  (a)  to  (m)  are  well  adapted 
to  construction  in  steel,  while 
those  of  Figs,  (n)  to  (q)  are  suited 
for  construction  in  wood.  The 
trusses  of  Figs,  (a)  to  (m)  are  so 
arranged  that  the  compression 
members,  shown  by  the  heavy 
lines,  are  the  shortest  members  in 
the  truss,  while  the  tension  mem- 
bers, shown  by  the  light  lines, 
are  the  longest  members.  This 
results  in  a  considerable  saving  of 
material,  for  a  compression  mem- 
ber requires  a  greater  sectional 
area  for  a  given  stress  than  a  ten- 
sion member.  Also,  the  greater 
the  length  of  a  compression  mem- 
ber, the  greater  the  required  area. 

In  the  trusses  of  Figs,  (n)  to 
(9),  the  top  and  bottom  chord 
members  and  the  interior  diagonals 
are  usually  made  of  wood,  while 
the  vertical  tension  members  are 
made  of  steel  rods.  Since  com- 
pression joints  between  wooden 
members  are  easier  to  frame  than 
tension  joints,  or  splices,  it  follows 
that  these  types  are  well  adapted  for  construction  in  wood. 
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The  form  of  truss  is  dependent  to  some  extent  upon  the  span  length,  for  in  order  to  avoid  bending  stresses  in 
4he  top  chord,  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  panel  point  of  the  truss  directly  under  each  purlin.  To  avoid  the  use  of 
excessive  areas  in  the  top  chord  sections,  it  will  probably  be  best  to  limit  the  length  of  these  members  to  about 
8  ft.  as  a  maximum.  With  this  limitation,  the  advisable  maximum  spans  for  the  several  types  shown  in  Fig.  144  are 
about  as  follows:  Figs,  (a)  and  (r),  30  ft.;  (r)  and  (a).  40  ft.;  (6)  and  (/),  50  to  60  ft.;  ((f)  and  (A),  70  to  80  ft.; 
and  0')>  80  to  90  ft.  The  forms  shown  in  Figs.  (A;),  (/),  and  (m)  can  be  used  for  spans  of  from  20  to  80  ft.  by 
varying  the  number  of  panels.  Wooden  trusses  of  the  type  shown  in  Figs,  (n)  and  (o)  can  be  used  for  spans  up 
to  about  25  or  30  ft.,  while  those  of  Figs,  (p)  and  (9)  can  be  used  for  spans  of  from  20  to  80  ft.  by  varsring  the  num- 
ber of  panels. 

The  type  of  truss  to  be  used  with  a  given  roof  covering  is  determined  by  the  allowable  slope  of  roof  for  the 
roof  covering  in  question.  Table  1  gives  the  minimum  allowable  slope  of  roof  for  some  of  the  common  types  of 
roof  coverings. 
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Table  1 

Aaphalt  or  asbestos Rise  Ha  of  span. 

Corrugated  ste^l Rise  H  of  span. 

Slate. Rise  H  to  >^  of  span. 

Tar  and  gravel Flat,  or  sufficient  slope  for  drainage. 

Tile Rise  ><  of  span. 

Tin All  slopes. 

Wood  shingles  on  sheathing Riae  K  of  span. 


The  trusses  shown  in  Figs.  (Z),  (m),  and  (g)  are  suitable  for  tar  and  gravel,  or  for  tin  roofs.  For  iheae  ^rp« 
of  covering  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  roof  only  enough  slope  to  provide  proper  drainage.  A  slope  of  more  than 
1  in.  to  the  foot  is  not  desirable  for  a  gravel  and  tar  roofing,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  material  will  flow  when  laid, 
and  that  intense  summer  heat  will  also  cause  it  to  flow  if  the  slope  is  greater  than  that  mentioned.  All  <tf  the  other 
forms  shown  in  Fig.  144  are  adaptable  to  roofs  with  a  rise  equal  to  from  H  to  H  of  the  span. 

Trusses  with  a  cambered  lower  chord,  as  shown  in  Figs,  (e)  to  (A)  incl.,  are  used  for  the  sake  of  appearanoe. 
A  long  line  of  trusses  with  exposed  horisontal  chords  appear  to  sag.  This  effect  can  be  overcome  by  cambering  the 
lower  chord.  In  other  cases  the  architectural  treatment  of  the  ceiling  calls  for  a  cambered  truss.  Where  a  moder- 
ate camber  is  required,  one  of  the  forms  shown  in  Fig.  144  can  be  used.  In  churches  and  similar  structures,  the 
architectural  treatment  often  calls  for  an  ornamental  truss,  which  is  considered  in  the  chapter  on  "Onuunental 
Roof  Trusses." 

In  general  it  can  be  said  that  the  selection  of  the  tjrpe  of  truss  is  just  as  important  as  any  other  feature  of  the 
design.  Having  fixed  upon  the  span  length  and  the  height  of  truss,  that  type  of  framing  should  be  adopted  in 
which  the  members  are  well  placed  with  respect  to  the  loads  which  are  to  be  carried. 

128.  Pitch  of  Roof  Truss. — The  pitch  of  a  roof  truss  is  usually  defined  as  the  ratio  of  the 
height,  or  rise,  of  the  truss  to  the  span  length,  and  is  usually  designated  by  a  fraction.  Thus 
in  the  truss  of  Fig.  143,  suppose  the  height  to  be  15  ft.  and  the  span  to  be  60  ft.  As  defined 
above 

..   ,       height        16        ,. 
span         00 

In  the  preceding  article  the  effect  of  character  of  roof  covering  on  the  ratio  of  rise  to  span 
length  has  been  considered.  As  the  pitch  of  roof,  as  defined  above,  is  the  same  as  the  rise 
divided  by  the  span,  the  values  given  in  Table  1  will  indicate  the  minimum  desirable  pitch  of  a 
roof  truss  for  a  given  roof  covering. 

The  pitch  of  the  truss  should  also  be  determined  with  reference  to  the  loads  to  be  carried.  As  shown  by  the 
tables  of  wind  and  snow  load  given  in  Arts.  135  and  136,  a  roof  with  a  H  pitch  has  a  smaller  snow  load  but  a 
greater  wind  load  per  sq.  ft.  of  roof  than  one  with  a  H  or  H  pitch.  Also  from  the  stress  tables  of  the  following 
chapter,  the  stresses  in  the  trusses  of  H  pitch  are  loss  than  thuee  of  >4  or  yi  pitch.  However,  in  trusses  of  H 
pitch,  the  interior  compression  members  are  somewhat  shorter  than  those  in  trusses  of  H  pitch,  which  results  in  a 
considerable  saving  in  material,  in  spite  of  the  greater  stress.  Trusses  of  H  pitch  have  greatly  increased  streaaeSt 
which  call  for  added  material  in  spite  of  the  reduced  length  of  the  compression  members.  Considering  all  factors, 
it  seems  that  the  truss  of  >j[  pitch  is  the  most  economical. 

124.  Spacing  of  Trusses. — The  theoretical  spacing  of  trusses  for  least  total  cost  of  trusses, 
purlins,  and  roof  covering  depends  upon  the  relative  cost  of  the  component  parts.  As  the  spac- 
ing increases,  the  cost  of  the  trusses  per  unit  of  covered  area  will  decrease,  as  small  changes  in 
spacing  have  little  effect  on  the  weight  of  a  truss;  the  cost  therefore  varies  inversely  as  the  spac- 
ing. The  size  of  purlin  is  determined  by  the  moment  to  be  carried;  this  varies  as  the  square 
of  the  span.  Therefore  the  cost  of  the  purlins  can  be  considered  to  vary  as  the  square  of  the 
spacing.  The  roof  covering  cost  varies  directly  as  the  spacing.  To  determine  the  theoretically 
most  economical  spacing,  all  of  these  factors  must  be  given  proper  consideration. 

The  relation  between  the  quantities  given  above  for  minimum  cost  can  be  expressed  ap- 
proximately in  the  following  manner: 

As  stated  above,  the  cost  of  the  trusses  can  be  assumed  to  vary  inverstly  as  the  spacing  of  the  trusses,  whioh 
relation  can  be  written,  t  »  k/a,  where  t  ■•  cost  of  trusses  per  sq.  ft.  of  roof.  A;  »  a  constant,  and  •  ■■  spacing  of 
trusses.  Again,  the  cumI  of  the  purlins  varies  directly  as  the  s(]uaro  of  the  spacing  of  truiwes,  or  p  -■  ns*,  where 
p  ~  cost  of  purlins  per  sq.  ft.  of  roof,  n  »  a  constant,  and  «  »  spacing  of  trusses.  Also,  the  cost  of  roof  covering 
varies  directly  as  the  spacing  of  trusses,  or  r  =  ma,  where  c  »  cost  of  roofing  per  sq.  ft.  of  roof,  m  ■■  a  constant, 
and  •  ■■  spacing  of  trusses.     If  A"  be  the  total  cost  of  the  roof,  per  sq.  ft.,  we  have 
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By  the  methods  of  t!  le  Differential  Calculus  it  can  be  shown  that  the  relation  ezistinc  between  the  terms  of  the 
above  expression  at  tiie  time  the  cost  of  the  roof  is  a  minimum  is 

(  -  2p  +  e 

That  is,  for  least  cost,  the  spacing  of  trusses  must  be  such  that  the  cost  of  the  trusses  per  sq.  ft.  of  roof  is  equal 
to  twice  the  cost  of  the  ptirlins  per  sq.  ft.  of  roof  plus  the  cost  of  roof  covering  per  sq.  ft.  of  roof. 

The  relation  given  above  can  not  be  used  directly  for  the  determination  of  the  truss  spacing 
for  the  spacing  does  not  appear  in  the  equation.  However,  by  means  of  the  above  expression, 
a  given  design  can  be  tested  out  to  see  if  it  answers  the  theoretical  conditions.  A  study  of  the 
formula  will  aid  in  forming  conclusions  regarding  the  proper  truss  spacing. 

The  cost  of  materials  and  labor  is  such  that  the  cost  of  the  trusses  per  sq.  ft.  of  roof  is 
usually  several  times  greater  than  that  of  the  purlins.  Roof  covering  costs  vary  with  the 
nature  of  the  covering,  but  will  probably  not  exceed  that  of  the  purlins.  These  facts  point 
toward  a  rather  wide  spacing  of  trusses,  in  order  to  secure  maximum  economy.  If  it  were 
possible  to  obtain  rolled  sections  which  would  provide  exactly  the  required  areas  for  all  truss 
members,  it  would  be  possible  to  use  rather  a  small  truss  spacing.  But  as  can  be  seen  from  the 
design  given  in  the  chapters  on  the  design  of  steel  and  wooden  roof  trusses,  the  sizes  of  many 
members  arc  determined  by  the  specifications,  or  by  the  requirements  of  standard  practice. 
These  requirements  add  considerably  to  the  weight  of  the  structure.  From  this  discussion 
it  can  be  seen  that  the  cost  of  the  trusses  controls  the  economy  of  the  design,  and  the  spacing 
of  the  trusses  should  be  determined  accordingly. 

Comparative  estimates  of  cost,  made  by  comparing  the  total  cobt  of  roof  trusses  of  the  same  span  length 
but  with  varying  spacing  indicate  that  fof  spans  up  to  50  ft.  the  most  economical  spacing  is  about  15  ft.  for  light 
loads  (about  30  lb.  per  sq.  ft.),  or  about  V^  of  the  span.  For  spane  of  from  50  to  100  ft.,  the  spacing  should  be 
about  yi  of  the  span  for  the  shorter  spans  and  about  H  of  the  span  for  the  longer  spans,  or  from  15  to  20  ft.  In 
many  ca^es  local  conditions  govern  and  determine  the  spacing  of  the  trusses  regardless  of  the  economical  conditions. 

126.  Spacing  of  Purlins. — The  spacing  of  the  purlins  is  governed  to  a  large  extent  by  the 
roof  covering,  and  to  some  extent  by  the  type  of  roof  truss.  In  the  first  place,  the  stren^h  of 
the  roof  covering,  considered  as  a  beam  spanning  the  distance  between  purlins,  determines  the 
allowable  span  of  the  roofing,  and  in  the  second  place,  the  position  of  the  joints  of  the  truss  de- 
termines the  possible  points  of  support  for  purlins,  and  in  this  way  determines  the  possible  span 
of  the  roof  covering.  This  assumes  that  the  top  chord  of  the  truss  acts  only  as  a  compression 
member.  In  some  cases  where  the  type  of  the  truss  is  such  that  the  distance  between  top  chord 
joints  is  greater  than  the  allowable  span  of  the  roof  covering,  purlins  are  placed  at  points  between 
the  chord  joints.  This  arrangement  has  the  disadvantage  of  subjecting  the  chord  section  to 
bending  as  well  as  direct  stress,  for  the  chord  section  must  act  as  a  beam  as  well  as  a  chord  mem- 
ber. But  this  is  probably  offset  by  the  saving  in  weight  of  purlins  made  possible  by  the  use  of 
smaller  closely-spaced  sections. 

Roof  coverings  are  often  laid  on  sheathing,  which  is  in  turn 
supported  by  rafters  laid  parallel  to  the  top  chord  of  the  truss  and 
resting  on  purlins.  By  using  suitable  rafters,  the  purlin  spacing  can 
be  made  as  desired.  This  construction  is  apt  to  result  in  a  heavy 
roof.  To  avoid  this,  the  sheathing  is  sometimes  laid  directly  on  the 
purlins,  thus  limiting  the  spacing  of  purlins  to  the  safe  span  of  the  MiU^^  "^^ 
sheathing.     This  safe  span  is  to  be  determined  with  reference  to  jT"       ^/ibrabnkif 

the  bending  stress  in  the  sheathing,  and  also  with  respect  to  the  l/P-^ 

allowable  deflection  of  the  sheathing,  for  in  some  cases  the  roof 
covering,  as  tile  or  slate,  is  likely  to  crack  ii  the  sheathing  is  subjected 
to  excessive  deflection.     The  allowable  deflection  is  about  Koo  P<^  ^^  ^^®  clear  span. 

Fig.  145  shows  an  inclined  beam  subjected  to  a  vertical  uniform  load  of  v)  lb.  per  ft.  of  beam.  Assuming  that 
the  sheathing  is  continuous  over  several  purlins,  the  maximum  moment  is  .If  •  Ho  v>l^o:t  B,  and  the  fiber  stress  in 
given  by  the  formula  /  ■■  Mcfl.  Placing  the  value  of  M  in  the  formula  for  fiber  stress  and  solving  for  /,  the  limiting 
span  length,  we  have,  for  a  rectangular  section  of  width  6  and  depth  d, 


-d^^-')^ 
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In  terms  of  the  fiber  stress,  the  deflection  of  a  rectangular  beam  under  a  uviform  load  is  given  by  the  formula 

fit 
A  a  5/24  jg-:  where  E  is  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  material,  and  the  other  terms  have  the  same  valucm  as  before. 

Subbtituting  in  this  expression  the  value  of/,  and  solving  for  I,  the  limiting  span,  we  find  for  an  allowable  defleetioii 
of  Hso  of  the  span,  that 

'-  (^^«-)^* 

The  smaller  of  the  values  given  by  the  above  equations  is  the  allowable  span  for  the  sheathing  under  consideration. 
Table  2  gives  the  limiting  spans  for  sheathing  in  common  use  for  several  load  capacities  and  varying  slope  <tf  rooi,  as 
determined  by  the  above  equations. 

Table  2. — Limiting  Spans  for  One  Inch  Sheathino  for  Various  Load  CAPAcmiB 

AND  Slopes 

/  -  1000  lb.  per  sq.  in.;  £  «  1.000.000  lb.  per  sq.  in.;  (f  -  1  in. 

(Limiting  spans  given  in  feet) 


Capacity  in  pounds 
per  sq.  ft. 


0 


Slope  of  roof  in  inch^  per  foot 


I 


6 


8 


9.13 

9.20 

9.35 

9.66 

10.02 

10.43 

10.85 

20 

4.53 

4.56 

4.60 

4.71 

• 

4.81 

4.95 

5.08 

8.17 

8  22 

8.37 

8.65 

8.97 

9.35 

9.72 

25 

4.19 

4.22 

4.25 

4.35 

4.45 

4.58 

4.70 

7.45 

7.51 

7.64 

7.89 

8.17 

8.52 

8.86 

80 

3.95 

3.97 

4.00 

4.11 

4.20 

4  32 

4.43 

• 

6.46 

6.51 

6.62 

6.84 

7.20 

7.39 

7.00 

40 

3.59 

3.61 

3.64 

3.73 

3.82 

3.92 

4.03 

5.77 

5.82 

5.92 

6.00 

6.34 

6.00 

6.86 

60 

3.34 

3.36 

3.40 

3.47 

3.55 

3.65 

3.75 

5.27 

5  32 

5.41 

5  58 

5.78 

6.03 

6.27 

60 

3.1.3 

3  15 

3  17 

3  2.1 

3.33 

3  42 

3.52 

10 


12 


Note. — Upper  values  =  limiting  span  in  feet  due  to  bending.     Lower  values  =  limiting  span  in  feet  due  to 
deflection. 

For  limiting  spans  due  to  fiber  stresses  other  than  1000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  multiply  upper  values  in  table  by  the 

For  limiting  spans  due  to  deflection  for  values  of  B  other  than  1,000,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  multiply  lower  valuea  in 


table  by  the  ratio  \/ — —  -— 

\  1.000,000 


For  limiting  spans  for  sheathing  of  other  than  1  in.  thickness,  multiply  values  given  in  the  table  directly  by  the 
thickness  of  the  sheathing  in  in  ohoi(. 

The  limiting  span  for  corrugated  steel  roofing,  considered  as  a  horizontal  beam,  is  given  by  the  Rankine  for- 
mula as 


I-     (0.178?*^')" 


where  S  »  working  stress  in  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  h  »  depth  of  corrugations  in  inches,  b  <=  width  of  sheet  in  inches,  (  » 
thickness  of  sheet  in  inches,  w  «  safe  load  in  lb.  per  ft.,  uniform  load,  and  I  «  allowable  span  in  feet.  Table 
3  gives  the  allowable  spans  of  corrugated  steel  for  several  load  capacities  per  sq.  ft.  of  roof.  The  values  are 
computed  from  the  above  formula. 
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Table  3. — ^Limiting  Spans  for  Corruoated  Steel 

From  formula  I  -  (0.178  ^)^ 
8  -  12,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. ;  b  -  12  Id.  ;  A  -  H  in. 


Values  of  I  in  feet 

Gage 

(in.) 

U7  -  20 

1/7-25 

10-30 

1/7-40 

u>  -  50 

U7  -  60 

16 

Hi 

7.08 

6.32 

5.77 

5.00 

4.47 

4.08 

18 

>io 

6.32 

5.65 

5.16 

4.47 

4.00 

3.65 

20 

Ho 

5.50 

4.91 

4.48 

3.88 

3.47 

3.17 

22 

Hs 

5.00 

4.47 

1.08 

3.54 

3.16 

2.88 

21 

>40 

4.49 

4.01 

3.66 

3.17 

2.84 

2.59 

126.  Spacing  of  Girts. — Girts  are  members,  similar  to  purlins,  which  are  used  to  support 
the  siding  in  a  building  in  which  the  walls  are  formed  by  siding  or  corrugated  steel  carried  on  the 
columns  which  support  the  roof  trusses.  The  design  of  girts  is  carried  out  by  the  same  methods 
as  given  in  Sect.  2  for  purlins. 

The  spacing  of  girts  is  governed  by  the  same  considerations  as  given  in  the  preceding  article 
for  purlins.  Allowable  spacing  of  girts  can  be  determined  by  the  tables  of  the  preceding  article. 
Design  methods  are  given  in  Art.  167. 

127.  Purlin  and  Girt  Details  and  ^  j^ 
Connections. — Wooden  purlins  can  be        '^'^                          ^^ 
made  up  of  a  single  piece,  or  can  be  ^' 
built  up  by  placing  several  narrow 
pieces  side  by  side.     When  properly 
fastened  together,  either  by  nailing  or 
bolting,  built-up  beams  are  equally  as 
strong    as    a    single    piece,   and    are 
cheaper  and  easier  to  obtain.     Such 
purlins  are  used  either  with  wooden 
or  steel  roof  trusses. 

The  connection  of  wooden  purlins 
to  the  roof  truss  depends  upon  the 
type  of  roof  construction  and  the  kind 
of  truss.  For  wooden  trusses,  purlin 
connections  of  the  type  shown  in  Fig. 
146  are  in  common  use.  In  Fig.  (a) 
the  purlin  is  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
chord  section.  This  is  often  done 
when  a  deep  roof  covering  is  not  un- 
desirable. The  purlin  is  held  in  posi- 
tion and  prevented  from  overturning 
by  means  of  a  block  or  short  piece  of 

angle  nailed  or  bolted  to  the  top  chord,  as  shown  in  Fig.  (a).  Where  the  depth  of  the  roof 
construction  is  limited,  the  connection  shown  in  Fig.  (&)  is  used.  The  purlin  is  suspended  by 
means  of  a  strap  hanger,  or  by  means  of  one  of  the  patent  hangers  shown  in  Sect.  2,  Art.  1225. 
Figs,  (c)  and  (d)  show  details  of  connections  at  the  apex  of  the  truss  and  at  the  wall.  For  the 
design  of  such  connections  see  Art.  146.  Fig.  (e)  shows  a  type  of  connection  used  for  wooden 
purlins  on  steel  roof  trusses.  A  short  clip  angle  is  riveted  to  the  top  chord  and  the  purlin 
is  fastened  to  this  clip  angle  by  means  of  lag  screws. 

Purlins  for  steel  roof  trusses  are  generally  made  of  rolled  sections,  although  in  some  cases 
wooden  purlins  are  used,  as  shown  by  the  detail  of  Fig.  146  (e).     The  rolled  sections  most  uaed 
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as  purlins  are  the  I-beam^  the  channel,  and  the  angle.  T-bars  and  Z-bars  are  sometimes  used, 
but  their  use  is  limited,  as  Z-bars  are  hard  to  obtain,  except  in  large  orders,  and  as  pointed  out  in 
Sect.  1,  Art.  112,  the  T-bar  is  not  an  ideal  beam  section.  In  selecting  rolled  sections  from  the 
steel  handbooks,  it  is  best  to  use  the  section  of  minimum  weight  for  any  given  depth,  as  these 
sections  are  stock  sizes  and  are  easily  obtained.     A  list  of  standard  sections  is  given  in  Art.  130. 

Fig.  147  gives  details  of  I-beam,  channel,  and 
angle  purlin  connections.  Fig.  (a)  showa  an  I-beam 
connection.  The  connection  is  made  by  rivets  or 
field  bolts.  Fig.  (b)  shows  the  usual  type  of  connec- 
tions for  angles  and  ohannels.  A  clip  angle  is  shop 
riveted  to  the  truss,  as  shown.  The  length  of  thifc 
clip  is  such  that  at  least  one  rivet  can  be  placed  in 
the  end  of  each  purlin.  Fig.  (c)  shows  details  of 
purlin  connections  at  the  apex  of  the  truss.  Fig.  (d) 
shows  the  arrangement  at  the  wall  for  a  truM  on 
masonry  walls.  This  arrangement  is  not  always 
followed,  for  in  many  oases  a  purlin  is  not  used  at 
this  point.  These  sketches  show  two  general  classes 
of  details.  In  one  case  the  purlin  is  fastened  directly 
to  the  top  chord.  In  the  other,  adequate  direct 
connection  to  the  top  chord  can  not  be  aeoitred. 
To  provide  proper  connection,  the  gusset  plates  are 
enlarged  and  the  purlin  is  fastened  to  the  plate  by 
means  of  a  standard  I-beam  or  channel  connection. 
As  a  great  variety  of  special  connections  are  in  um 
for  details  at  thet^  points,  only  a  few  of  the  more 
common  types  are  shown. 

Purlins  for  truss  spacing  greater  than  about  20 
ft.  can  not  be  provided  economically  by  single  rolled 
shapes.  It  is  necessary  to  use  a  form  of  plate  or 
trussed  girder,  or  if  the  si)an  is  not  too  great,  a 
trussed  purlin,  such  as  shown  in  Fig.  148,  can  be 
used.  Where  the  girder  purlin  is  used,  it  is  usually 
placed  in  a  vertical  position.  A  form  of  roof  truss 
must  be  selected  which  contains  vertical  members  so 
located  as  to  provide  proper  end  connections  for  the 
purlin.  Trusses  of  the  type  of  Fig.  144  (0,  (*;,  (f), 
or  (m)  provide  the  necessary  vertical  members,  where  a  moderate  span  length  is  used.  Trussed  purlins  are 
generally  used  where  a  very  wide  truss  spacing  is  necessary  to  obtain  maximum  economy. 

Girts  are  usually  made  of  angle  or  channel  sections.  Fig.  149  shows  the  method  of  connecting  the  section  to 
the  supporting  column.  For  spans  of  15  ft.  or  more,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  a  line  of  tie  rods  which  extend  verti- 
cally to  the  eaves.     This  relieves  the  bending  stresses  in  the  girts  and  permits  the  use  of  smaller  sections. 


Fio 


147. 


rChanrmf 
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128.  Connections  between  Purlins  and  Roof  Covering. — Fig.  150  shows  a  few  of  the  methods 
used  in  fastening  the  roof  covering  to  the  purlins.  Fig.  (a)  shows  the  details  of  connections 
between  rolled  steel  sections  and  plank  sheathing.  As  shown,  a  nailing  strip  is  fastened  to  the 
section.  The  sheathing  is  then  nailed  to  this  strip.  Where  wooden  siding  is  used,  it  is  fastened 
to  the  girts  in  a  similar  manner. 

Corrugated  steel  roofing  and  siding  are  fastened  to  the  purlins  or  girts  by  the  methods 
shown  in  Fig.  (6).  Clinch  nails  are  used  with  angle  purlins,  and  sometimes  with  the  smaller 
channels.  The  nails  are  made  of  soft  wire,  and  are  clinched  around  the  purlins.  Strap  fasten- 
ings are  used  with  all  sections.  The  straps  are  made  of  No.  18  gage  steel  about  ?4  in.  wide, 
and  are  fastened  to  the  covering  by  a  stove  bolt  in  each  end  of  the  strap.     Clip  fastenings  are 
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made  of  No.  16  gage  steel.  The  usual  dlmenBions  are  1^  X  2^i  in.  Iltey  are  fastened  to 
the  covering  by  two  stove  bolts  at  one  end  of  the  clip  to  prevent  turning.  A  nailing  atrip  is 
preferably  used  with  an  anti-condenaation  lining,  and  also  for  fastening  siding  to  girte.  In  all 
cases  tiie  fastenings  are  spaced  about  a  foot  apart. 


ISft.  Bracing  of  Roofs  and  Bufldinga. — The  bracing  to  be  provided  for  a  roof  depends  upon 
the  character  and  use  of  the  building.  For  a  roof  supported  on  masonry  walla,  the  (Aject  of 
the  bracing  is  to  provide  a  stiff  r^d  structure  which  will  not  be  subjected  to  vibration  due  to 
machinery  or  moving 
loads,  such  as  cranes, 
etc.  In  the  case  of  a 
roof  supported  on  steel 
columns,  the  entire 
structure  is  depend- 
ent on  bracing  for 
stability  against  lat- 


al   fo 


The 


trusses  must  be  thor- 
oughly braced  and  the 
columns  must  be  con- 
nected by  longitudinal 
transverse     sys- 


tem 


of   br. 


ing. 


Without  such  bracing 
the  structure  would 
collapse  in  a  high 
wind  storm  or  due  to 
stressea  nnd  vibration 
from  moving  loads, 
such  as  cranes.  In 
general  it  can  be  said 
that  bracing  should 
be  so  located  that  the 
lateral   forces   will   be 


tted  a 


di- 


rectly  as   possible   to 
.   the  walla  und  foundations  of  the  building. 

Bracing  for  a  roof  supported  on  rigid  walls  is  not  subject  to  analysb  for  stresses,  as  the 
forces  acting  on  the  bracing  are  indefinite  in  nature.  The  designer  must  use  his  judgment, 
based  on  past  experience,  in  the  determination  of  the  form  of  bracing  Biid\.\i&\Mit&^-%  i&.'&iai 
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sections.  In  the  case  of  roofs  supported  on  columns  it  is  possible  to  determine  approximately 
the  stresses  in  the  bracing.  This  problem  is  considered  in  detail  in  the  chapter  on  the  **  Detailed 
Design  of  a  Truss  with  Knee-Braces." 

Roof  trusses  supported  on  columns  should  be  provided  with  bracing  for  the  truaees  and 
also  bracing  for  the  columns.  Fig.  151  shows  the  relative  position  of  the  required  bracing. 
Every  third  or  fourth  pair  of  trusses  should  be  rigidly  braced  with  diagonals  placed  in  the  planes 
of  the  upper  and  lower  chords  of  the  trusses.  The  unbraced  trusses  between  the  pairs  of  braced 
trusses  should  be  connected  to  the  others  by  unbroken  lines  of  struts  running  the  full  length  of 
the  building  and  located  at  the  eaves,  the  apex  of  the  truss,  and  at  several  points  in  the  plane 
of  the  lower  chord  of  the  truss,  at  distances  apart  depending  upon  the  width  of  the  building. 
These  distances  should  be  such  that  the  diagonals  of  the  bracing  will  form  angles  of  about  45 
deg.  with  the  loads  to  be  carried. 

Ck>lumQ  bracing  should  be  provided  for  the  bay?  In  which  the  trusses  are  braced,  as  shown  in  I^.  (a).  Thii 
bracing  consists  of  rods  or  rolled  shapes.  The  bracing  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  members  make  angles  of  about 
45  deg.  with  the  horisontal. 

A  system  of  bracing  is  also  to  be  provided  in  the  plane  of  the  ends  of  the  building.  This  bracing  must  asbiit 
in  carrying  the  transverse  forces.  Two  forms  of  such  bracing  are  shown  in  Fig.  151.  Fig.  (c)  shows  a  knee-braoed 
bent  similar  to  the  others.  This  truss  provides  the  required  bracing  for  transverse  forc^,  and  also  supports  a  set 
of  vertical  members  which  carry  the  girts  and  siding.  The  horisontal  forces  brought  to  the  lower  chord  of  this 
truss  by  the  siding  are  resisted  by  the  horisontal  trusses  in  the  plane  of  the  lower  chord  of  the  main  trusses. 

Fig.  id)  shows  an  arrangement  of  vertical  beams  which  carry  the  girts  and  the  siding.  These  beams  traiisfcr 
part  of  their  load  to  the  bracing  in  the  plane  of  the  lower  chord  of  the  main  trusses.  Vertical  diagonal  bracing  is 
provided  in  the  plane  of  the  end  of  the  building,  as  shown  in  Fig.  (d). 

Buildings  with  rigid  side  and  end  walls  of  masonry  require  bracing  only  in  the  planes  of  the  upper  and  lower 
chords  of  the  trusses.  This  bracing  can  be  of  the  same  general  form  as  described  above  for  the  roof  on  steel  columns* 
except  that  a  strut  is  not  required  at  the  eaves.  A  detail  design  of  bracing  for  a  roof  of  this  kind  is  given  in  the 
chapter  on  the  "  Detailed  Design  of  Steel  Roof  Truss." 

130.  Choice  of  Sections. — In  selecting  the  rolled  shapes  with  which  the  members  of  the 
truss  are  to  be  formed,  the  designer  must  be  governed  not  only  by  the  required  area  but  also 
by  the  case  with  which  the  section  can  be  obtained  from  the  rolling  mills.  If  any  section  is  in 
great  demand,  it  w^ill  be  rolled  at  frequent  intervals,  while  a  section  for  which  there  is  little 
demand  will  be  rolled  only  when  the  orders  on  hand  will  warrant  a  rolling  of  the  section.  It 
often  happens,  therefore,  that  the  time  element  will  determine  the  section  to  be  used  instead 
of  the  stress  to  be  carried. 

The  sections  which  are  the  easiest  to  obtain,  as  a  rule,  are  those  of  minimum  weight  for  the 
shape  in  question.  It  will  be  found  best  to  use  as  small  a  number  of  sections  and  sizes  as 
possible,  thereby  insuring  quick  delivery.  The  various  mills  and  large  bridge  companies  have 
certain  standard  and  permissible  sections  for  which  quick  delivery  is  fairly  certain.  A  short 
list  of  standard  and  permissible  sections  used  by  the  American  Bridge  Co.  is  given  in  Table  4. 


Tabt.f.  4* 

Standard  angles 

PermisAible  angles 

6"  X  6" 

6"  X  4" 

8'/ 

X  8" 

6"  X  3H" 

4"  X  4" 

5"  X  3Vi" 

5" 

X  5" 

4"  X  3H" 

3H"  X  3M" 

4"  X  3" 

2H"  X  2K" 

3H"  X  2H" 

3"  X  3" 

3>2"  X  3" 

2" 

X  2" 

3"  X  2" 

2H"  X  2H" 

3"  X  2H" 
2>i"  X  2" 

Standard  channels 

Permissible  channels 

15" 

8" 

9" 

12" 

6" 

7" 

10" 

Standard  I-bcams 

5" 
Permissible  I-bcams  • 

20" 

10" 

24" 

18" 

8" 

9" 

15" 

6" 

7" 

12" 
*  Steel  Mill  Buildings,  and  Structural  Engineers'  Handbook,  by  M.  S.  Ketchum. 
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131.  Form  of  Members  for  Roof  Trusses. — Members  for  wooden  roof  trusses  are  made 
preferably  of  single  pieces  of  timber,  square  or  rectangular  in  shape.  Where  single  pieces  can 
not  be  obtained,  members  are  built  up  of  planks  securely  fastened  together  so  that  the  parts 
of  the  member  will  act  as  a  unit.  The  design  of  members  of  a  wooden  roof  truss  is  considered 
in  another  chapter. 

Fig.  152  shows  the  form  of  members  in  general  use  for  simple  roof  trusses  of  the  t3rpe  shown 
in  Fig.  144.  Compression  chord  and  web  members  are  made  up  as  shown  in  Fig.  (a).  For 
members  subjected  to  moderate  stresses,  too  angles  placed  back  to  back,  as  shown  in  Fig.  (a), 
will  provide  sufficient  area.  Angles  with  unequal  legs  are  preferable,  the  longer  legs  to  be  placed 
together.  In  this  way  the  ratio  of  length  to 
radius  of  gyration  of  the  combined  section 
for  axes  OX  and  OF  of  Fig.  (a)  can  be  made  — ^ 
equal,  or  nearly  so.  The  resulting  column 
is  then  of  equal  rigidity  in  all  directions. 
To  make  certain  that  the  two  angles  act  as  a 
unit,  they  must  be  riveted  together  at  in- 
tervals such  that  the  ratio  of  unsupported 
length  to  radius  of  gyration  for  a  single 
angle  \&  equal  to  or  less  than  that  for  the 
combined  section.  This  detail  will  be  con- 
sidered further  in  Art.  156. 

Connections  between  chord  and  web 
members  are  made  by  separating  the  two 
angles  by  a  small  space  which  will  allow  a 
connecting  plate  to  be  inserted,  as  shown  in  (c) 
Fig.  (6).  This  space  between  the  angles  is 
maintained  over  their  entire  length  by  means 

of  ring  fills  or  washers  located  at  the  connecting  rivets.  The  size  and  shape  of  the  connecting 
plates,  which  are  known  as  gusset  plates,  depend  upon  the  number  of  rivets  to  be  provided  in 
the  connection. 

Where  very  large  stresses  are  to  be  carried,  the  forms  of  members  shown  in  Figs,  (c),  (d), 
and  (e)  are  used.  The  form  of  Fig.  (c)  shows  two  rolled  channels  in  place  of  angles,  and  Fig. 
(d)  shows  a  built-up  member  consisting  of  4  angles  and  1  plate.  In  some  cases  the  form  of  Fig. 
{e)  is  used.  This  form  consists  of  2  angles  and  1  plate.  The  plate  acts  as  a  part  of  the  chord 
member,  and  at  the  joints,  it  acts  as  a  gusset  plate,  similar  to  the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  (b). 

In  some  forma  of  trusses  the  purlin  spacing  is  such  that  purlins  must  be  placed  at  points  between  the  top 
chord  joints.  The  top  chord  section  is  then  subjected  to  bending  in  addition  to  direct  stress,  and  the  section  must 
be  designed  as  a  combined  beam  and  column.  Design  methods  are  given  in  Sect.  1,  and  in  the  design  of  Art.  158. 
For  members  subjected  to  moderate  stress  and  bending,  the  form  of  member  shown  in  Fig.  (a)  can  be  used.  Figs, 
(c)  and  id)  show  forma  adapted  for  large  moments  and  direct  stresses.  The  form  of  Fig.  («),  although  often  used 
for  members  subjected  to  bending,  is  not  a  desirable  form  of  beam  section,  as  pointed  out  in  Sect.  1,  Art.  1 12.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  top  chord  member  of  a  roof  truss  is  continuous  from  end  to  end,  thus  forming  a  continuous 
girder.  As  shown  in  Sect.  1,  the  moments  at  ]x>ints  of  support  are  negative.  Therefore  the  narrow  edge  of  the 
plate  at  A,  Fig.  (e),  is  in  compression.  As  this  plate  is  not  well  supported  at  the  joints,  it  is  likely  to  buckle  side- 
wise.     The  forms  of  Figs.  i,c)  and  id)  are  not  subject  to  this  objection. 

Tension  members  are  also  nuuie  of  two  angles  placed  as  shown  in  Fig.  (a).  Equal  legged  angles  can  be  used  for 
tension  members,  as  it  is  not  necessary  to  secure  equal  rigidity  in  all  directions.  Where  tension  members  are 
subjected  to  bending  as  well  as  direct  stress,  the  forms  of  Figs,  (c)  and  id)  can  be  used. 

• 

132.  Joint  Details  for  Roof  Trusses. — The  design  of  joint  details  of  a  roof  truss  is  a  matter 
of  the  greatest  importance.  An  investigation  of  the  causes  of  roof  truss  failures  will  show  that  in 
most  cases,  the  failure  can  be  traced  to  faulty  joint  details.  The  same  care  and  study  should 
be  devoted  to  the  design  of  joints  as  to  the  design  of  the  main  members. 

In  designing  joints,  a  point  of  great  importance  is  that  the  center  lines  of  all  members  enter- 
ing a  joint  should  meet  at  a  common  point,  which  should  be  located  at  the  intersection  of  the 
center  lines  of  the  truss  members,  as  shown  in  Fig.  153  (a).    If  this  point  is  overlooked,  as  shown 
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in  Fig.  (b),  where  the  intersection  point  of  the  diagonals  is  at  a  distance  a  from  the  line  of  action 
of  the  remaining  members,  there  is  set  up  a  bending  moment  Poy  which  tends  to  twist  the  joint 
out  of  position.     This  moment  must  be  resisted  by  the  members  entering  the  joint.    Proper 

provision  should  be  made  for 
1  <     ■    -    y-  f™^r"*OjjcoT?^  4    ■■  ^^^  increased  stresses,  or  the 

' ^ — ^ ■  detail  should  be  changed  so  as 

to  eliminate  the  moment. 

The   designer,  in   addition 
to  satisfying  the  above  require- 
ment,   should    carefully   trace 
the   stresses  from  the  several 
FiQ.  153.  members  into  the  joint,  making 

certain  that  proper  connections 
have  been  made,  and  that  all  parts  are  proportioned  to  care  for  the  stress  which  they  may  be 
called  upon  to  carry. 


Most  ■pecifioatipns  state  that  Bymmetrical  seotionB  shall  be  used  for  principal  members.  Others  allow  the 
of  single  angles  for  members  with  small  stress.  Fig.  154  shows  a  connection  made  for  a  member  oomiHMed  of  a 
symmetrical  section  and  another  made  of  a  single  angle.  In  Fig.  (b)  is  shown  a  symmetrical  member  composed 
of  two  equal  angles,  one  on  each  side  of  the  gusset  plate.  The  stress  in  the  membe**  can  then  be  considered  as  brought 
directly  to  the  guaset  plate.  In  Fig.  (a),  where  a  single  angle  is  used,  the  center  line  of  the  member  and  the  plane 
of  the  truss  do  not  coincide.  The  member  is  then  subjected  to  a  direct  stress  P  and  a  bending  moment  M  ■■  Pa, 
where  a  ia  the  distance  from  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  angle  to  the  plane  of  the  truss.  For  the  conditions  shown 
in  Fig.  (a),  the  design  must  be  carried  out. by  the  methods  given  in  Sect.  1  for  bending  and  direct  stress.  The 
usual  methods  often  neglect  entirely  the  effect  of  the  eccentric  connection,  which  leads  to  a  faulty  design. 

In  addition  to  the  large  bending  stresses  in  the  member  in  question,  as  shown  in  the  detail  of  Fig.  154(o),  there 
is  also  present  the  effect  of  the  eccentric  load  on  the  other  truss  members.  A  load  applied  to  the  side  of  a  plate, 
shown  in  Fig.  (a),  tends  to  twist  the  top  chord  out  of  line,  thereby  setting  up 
additional  btresse^  in  the  chord  section.  It  therefore  seems  best  to  si>ecify 
that  all  members  carrying  calculated  stress  shall  be  composed  of  symmetrical 
sections,  of  sections  which  will  allow  a  symmetrical  connection  of  the  form  shown 
in  Fig.  (6)  to  be  made. 

The  methods  of  design  for  joint  and  member  connections,  and  the  genera! 
methods  of  detailing  have  been  given  in  Sect.  2.  Application  of  the  principles 
of  this  article  and  of  tho  chapters  quoted  will  be  found  in  the  design  of  roof 
trusses  given  in  later  chapters. 


^ 


ir 


F 
'(b) 
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133.  Loadings  for  Roof  Trusses. — The  load  to  be  carried 
by  a  roof  truss  consists  of  the  weight  of  the  truss,  the  roof  /^\ 
covering,  purlins,  bracing,  and  any  other  loads,  such  as  ceilings, 
suspended  floors,  and  machinery,  etc.,  in  factory  buildings.  In 
addition  to  these  loads,  the  roof  must  be  designed  to  carry  the  maximum  wind  and  snow 
loads  which  experience  shows  are  likely  to  occur  in  the  particular  locality.  These  loads  will 
be  considered  in  the  following  articles. 

Table  5. — Weights  of  Building  Materials 
(Pounds  per  square  foot) 

Copper  roofing,  sheets \\^ 

Corrugated  iron,  painted  or  galvanized 

No.  26,  1  lb. ;  No.  24,  1.3  lb. ;  No.  22.  1.6  lb. ;  No.  20,  1.9  lb. ;  No.  18,  2.0  lb. ;  No.  10,  3.3  lb. 

Felt  and  asphalt  roofing 2 

Felt  and  gravel  roofing 8  to  10 

Plastered  ceiling 10 

Sheathing,  1  in.  thick 

White  pine,  hemlock,  spruce 3 

Yellow  southern  pine 4 

Shingles,  common 2H  to  3 

Skylights,  including  framcH 

>4-in.  glass,  \\i  lb.;  .S.'-i  s-in.,   5  lb.;  ?ji-in.,  6  lb. 

Tile,  corrugated,  8-10;  flat,  15-20. 

Tin,  sheets  or  shingles 1  to  IH 
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When  a  roof  trusB  is  to  be  designed  to  carry  additional  loads  of  the  nature  mentioned  above, 
the  amount  of  these  loads  must  be  determined,  together  with  their  points  of  application  on  the 
truss.  The  maximum  stresses  in  the  members  of  the  truss  are  then  to  be  determined  by  the 
methods  of  Sect.  1,  or  in  certain  cases,  the  stress  coefficients  of  the  following  chapter  can  be  used. 
To  assist  in  the  calculation  of  these  loads  there  is  given  in  Table  5  the  weights  of  building  mate- 
rials in  common  use  for  roofing. 

1S4L  Weight  of  Roof  Trusses. — The  weight  of  a  roof  truss  must  be  known  before  the  true 
maximum  stresses  can  be  determined.  Since  the  size  of  the  members,  and  therefore  their  true 
weight,  is  dependent  upon  the  stresses,  it  follows  that  the  true  weight  of  the  truss  must  be 
known  before  a  correct  design  can  be  made.  The  true  weight  of  a  truss  can  be  determined 
by  cut  and  try  methods.  A  preliminary  design  can  be  made  using  an  assumed  weight.  The 
weight  of  the  structure  as  designed  can  then  be  determined  and  the  assumed  and  calculated 
weights  compared.  If  these  weghts  do  not  agree  within  a  reasonable  limit,  another  design 
must  be  made,  using  an  estimated  weight  based  on  the  calculated  weight  of  the  preliminary 
design.     This  process,  if  repeated,  will  finally  lead  to  the  desired  true  weight. 

In  general  it  will  be  found  that  for  trusses  of  moderate  size,  spans  of  80  feet  or  less,  the 
weight  of  the  truss  is  a  small  part  of  the  total  load  to  be  carried.  The  greater  part  of  the  load, 
as  the  weight  of  the  roofing,  purlins,  bracing,  and  the  wind  and  snow  loads,  can  be  determined  as 
soon  as  the  local  conditions  are  known.  For  trusses  of  the  size  mentioned,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  weight  of  the  truss  represents  about  10  or  15  %  of  the  total  load  to  be  carried.  Therefore 
the  preliminary  estimate  of  truss  weight  need  not  be  very  accurate,  as  a  relatively  large 
error  in  the  estimated  weight  will  result  in  a  small  error  in  the  total  load.  Thus,  if  the  dead 
load  be  15%  of  the  total  load,  and  an  error  of  30%  be  made  in  estimating  the  dead  load, 
the  resulting  error  is  0.3  X  15  »  4.5  %  of  the  total  load.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the 
true  weight,  as  determined  by  the  process  outlined  above,  can  be  found  from  the  second  trial 
design. 

Bridge  companies  and  designing  engineers  have  collected  the  actual  shipping  weights  of 
roof  trusses  of  moderate  span  designed  for  a  great  variety  of  loading  conditions.  From  this 
information  empirical  formulas  have  been  derived  from  which  it  is  possible  to  estimate  the 
approximate  weight  of  a  given  truss.  Instead  of  using  the  long  process  indicated  above,  the 
weight  of  a  truss  is  calculated  from  a  selected  formula.  If  the  proper  formula  has  been 
used,  the  actual  and  assumed  weights  will  usually  be  found  to  agree  within  reasonable  h'mits, 
and  a  revision  will  not  be  necessary. 

The  factors  which  influence  the  weight  of  a  roof  truss  are  the  type  of  truss,  pitch  of  roof, 
character  of  roof  covering,  distance  between  trusses,  amount  and  distribution  of  loading,  as- 
sumed combinations  of  loading,  working  stresses,  general  requirements  of  the  specifications  as 
to  details  and  minimum  thickness  of  material,  and  the  personal  equation  of  the  designer.  It 
can  be  seen,  then,  that  a  formula  for  roof  truss  weight,  in  order  to  yield  reliable  results,  must  be 
used  for  the  conditions  for  which  it  was  derived.  In  most  cases  this  information  is  not  given 
with  the  formula.  As  there  are  so  many  factors  which  effect  the  weight  of  a  truss,  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  the  formulas  collected  from  different  sources  will  not  agree.  An  interesting 
comparison  of  this  nature  made  by  R.  Fleming  is  given  in  the  Eng.  News-Record^  Vol.  82,  No. 
12,  March  20,  1919,  p.  576,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

From  an  examination  of  the  weight  data  for  a  large  number  of  simple  roof  trusses  of  H  pitch  supported  on 
masonry  walls,  the  weight  per  sq.  ft.  of  horisontal  covered  area  was  found  to  range  from  about  2  to  2.5  lb.  for  spans 
of  30  ft.  to  about  5  or  6  lb.  for  spans  of  100  ft.  Within  these  limits  the  weight  of  bracing  was  found  to  vary  from 
about  0.3  to  0.8  lb.  Trusses  of  greater  or  less  slope  were  found  to  have  weights  differing  from  5  to  25  %  of  the  values 
given  above.  The  variation  in  weigfit  due  to  different  loadings  was  found  to  be  equal  to  from  25  to  75%  of  the 
change  in  loading.  Trusses  with  cambered  lower  chords  were  found  to  weigh  from  15  to  40%  more  than  corre- 
sponding trusses  with  flat  chords. 

The  formulas  on  p.  466  are  a  few  of  those  proposed  for  the  determination  of  the  weight  of  roof  trusses. 
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Table  6. — Formulas  fob  Weight  of  Roof  Trusses 

Formulas  fur  Wooden  Roof  TrusaeB 

tr  =  0.04L  +  0.000167L*  N.  C.  Ricker 

tp  =  0.5    +  0.075L  H.  8.  Jacoby 

w  -  0.75  (1  +  O.IOL)  M.  A.  Howe 
Formulas  for  Steel  Roof  Trusses 

w  «=»  0.06L  +  0.6  for  heavy  loads  \  p   «    «      i 

w  -  0.04L  +  0.4  for  light  loads  /  ^-  **   *  o^*®' 

to  -  0.20  (Vl  +  0.1 25L)  Carnegie  Handbook 

For  40  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  capacity.     For  other  loads  multiply  formula  by  ratio:  Load  per  sq.  ft.  •$-  40. 
Formula  for  steel  mill  building  trusses 

P/-    .      L 

to 


"  isC^  ■*■     /^)  ^'  ^'  ^«*®**^'° 


5Va^ 

In  the  above  formulas,  to  »  weight  of  truss  in  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  horizontal  covered  area,  L  ■■  span  in  feett 
A  *  distance  between  centers  of  trusses  in  feet,  and  P  ■■  capacity  of  truss  in  pounds  per  sq.  ft.  of  hoiisontal 
covered  area. 

In  roof  trusses  for  large  structures,  such  as  long  span  trusses  for  train  sheds  or  auditoriums,  the  dead  weight  of 
the  trusses  form  a  large  part  of  the  total  load  to  be  carried.  The  weight  of  the  trusses  must  then  be  known  within 
much  narrower  limits  than  in  the  case  of  short  spans.  As  long  span  roof  trusses  are  not  as  common  as  those  of 
fihorter  spans,  there  is  available  very  little  weight  data  from  which  to  derive  weight  formulas.  Also,  the  conditions 
to  be  met  differ  so  widely  that  a  general  formula  available  for  all  cases  is  entirely  out  of  the  question.  The  designer 
must  then  resort  to  the  cut  and  try  method  outlined  above  for  the  determination  of  the  weight  of  the  trtisses. 

135.  Wind  Loads. — The  maximum  wind  load  to  be  carried  by  a  roof  has  been  determined 
by  experiment  and  by  observation  of  the  results  of  severe  wind  storms.  Experiments  show  that 
the  pressure  on  a  plane  surface  normal  to  the  direction  of  the  wind  varies  approximately  with 
the  square  of  the  wind  velocity.  From  experiments  made  at  Mt.  Washington  in  1890,  Prof. 
Marvin  derived  the  formula^ 

P  =  0.004F« 

where  V  =  velocity  of  wind  in  miles  per  hour,  and  P  =  pressure  in  pounds  per  sq.  ft.  Later 
experiments  made  at  the  Eiffel  Tower  and  at  the  National  Physical  Laboratory  of  England 
gave  results  in  close  agreement,  but  with  somewhat  smaller  values  than  obtained  by  Prof. 
Marvin.     The  observed  values  are  expressed  by  the  formula 

P  =  0.0032  F* 

It  was  found  by  observation  that  the  pressure  varied  greatly  over  a  large  area,  due  to  the 
variable  character  of  the  wind.  During  the  erection  of  the  Forth  Bridge,  Sir  Benjamin  Baker 
found  that  the  ratio  of  unit  pressure  upon  an  area  of  IH  sq.  ft.  to  that  on  an  area  of  300  sq.  ft. 
varied  from  1.3  to  2.5,  averaging  1.5.  During  a  seven  year  period  the  maximum  observed  pres- 
sure on  the  smaller  area  was  41  lb.  per  sq.  ft.;  while  that  on  the  larger  area  was  27  lb.* 

No  measurements  have  been  made  of  wind  pressures  during  tornadoes.  Damage  resulting 
to  structures  during  the  St.  Louis  tornado  of  1896  indicated  that  there  must  have  been  a  pressure 
of  60  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  on  a  length  of  180  ft.*  A  study  of  the  effects  of  tornadoes  made  by  C.  Shaler 
Smith  and  others  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  maximum  wind  pressures  are  exerted  over  a 
comparatively  small  width,  and  that  pressures  exceeding  30  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  are  not  likely  to  extend 
over  a  width  exceeding  60  ft.  * 

A  study  of  the  above  data  indicates  that  a  maximum  pressure  of  30  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  is  ample 
for  structures  in  an  exposed  position.  For  structures  in  a  protected  position,  20  to  25  lb,  per 
sq.  ft.  is  ample. 

The  results  quoted  above  are  for  surfaces  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  which 
is  assumed  as  horizontal.  In  the  case  of  roof  trusses,  the  roof  surface  is  usually  inclined  to  the 
horizontal,  and  therefore  to  the  direction  of  the  wind.  It  is  usually  assumed  that  the  resultant 
pressure  of  the  wind  is  entirely  normal  to  the  roof  surface.  This  assumption  is  reasonable, 
since  the  friction  of  the  air  on  comparatively  smooth  surfaces  is  very  small.  The  component  of 
wind  pressure  parallel  to  the  roof  can  then  be  neglected  without  sensible  error. 

»  Eng.  Netpa,  Dec.  13,  1890.  '  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  XXXVII,  p.  221. 

*  Engineering,  Fob.  28,  1890.  *  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  LIV,  p.  37. 
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The  preMure  on  Burfaoee  incUoed  to  the  direction  of  the  wind  haa  been  determined  by  experiment.  Ezperi- 
nente  made  in  1829  by  Col.  Duohemin,  a  French  army  officer,  are  the  baais  of  the  Duohemin  formula,  which  ia 
considered  to  sive  the  moat  reliable  reaulta  and  to  repreaent  the  beat  knowledge  on 
the  aabject.     The  Duchemin  formula  ia  V^*^ 


P. 


2  ain  a 


1  +  ain*  a 

where  P  ■■  unit  preaaure  in  lb.  per  aq.  ft.  on  a  surface  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of    _P_ 
the  wind,  P»  ■>  component  of  preaaure  normal  to  the  roof,  and  a  «  angle  which  the 
inclined  aurface  makes  with  the  direction  of  the  wind.    The  vertical  and  horisontal 
eomponenta  of  P*.  shown  in  Fig.  155,  are  given  by  the  formulae 

2  sin*  a  ,  ^         -2  sin  a  coa  a 


Fia.  155. 


Ph 


and 


P. 


l-fsin'or  "  --       -     j+ginfa, 

where  P\  and  P*  are  respectively  the  horiaontal  and  vertical  eomponenta  of  the  unit  preaaure.    Table  7  givea 
values  of  P*  for  various  angles. 

Table  7. — Wind  Load  in  Pounds  peb  Square  Foot  of  Roof  Surface 


Inclination 

Normal  pressure.  Pa 

P  -  30  lb. 

P  -  20  lb. 

5* 

lO* 

16« 
21*  48'  5"  (H  pitch) 
26"  33'  54"  (  >i  pitch) 

30* 
33»  41'  24"  (H  pitch) 
45*    (>i  pitch) 

60* 

90« 

5.1 
10.1 
14.6 
19.8 
22.4 
24.0 
25.5 
28.3 
29.7 
30  0 

3.4 
6.7 
9.7 
13.1 
14.9 
16.0 
17.0 
18.9 
19.8 
20.0 

Experiments  made  on  small  scale  models  of  buildings  indicate  that  the  action  of  the  wind  causes  a  suction  on  the 
leeward  aide  of  the  builaing  in  addition  to  the  pressure  on  the  windward  side.  An  account  of  theae  experimenta  will 
be  found  in  the  Proc.  Inat.  Civ.  Engrs.,  Vol.  CLVI,  p.  78,  Vol.  CLXXI,  p.  175;  and  in  the  Journ.  Western  8oc. 
Engra.,  Feb.,  1911,  Apr.  and  Dec,  1912.  While  this  suction  undoubtedly  exists,  as  shown  by  the  bursting  effeet  of 
tomadoea,  it  is  difficult  to  formulate  a  set  of  practical  conditions  to  be  used  ab  a  basis  for  designing.  The  expenmenta 
quoted  above  were  made  on  small  models,  closed  on  the  leeward  side.  Open  windows  on  the  leeward  side  of  a  shop 
building,  or  monitors  ar  the  ridge,  will  relieve  all  or  a  part  of  the  pressure  due  to  suction.  This  action  should  be 
recognised  and  provided  for  to  the  extent  of  making  all  members  capable  of  resisting  a  reveraal  of  atreaa,  and 
by  providing  proper  anchorage  of  truaaee. 

186.  Snow  Loads. — The  snow  load  to  be  carried  by  a  roof  truss  is  a  variable  quantity, 
dq>6nding  upon  the  slope  of  the  roof,  the  latitude,  and  the  humidity.  Dry  freshly  fallen  snow 
weighs  about  8  lb.  per  cu.  ft.,  and  may  attain  a  depth  of  3  ft.  on  flat  roofs.  Packed  or  wet 
snow  weighs  about  12  lb.  per  cu.  ft.,  but  seldom  will  be  found  at  greater  depths  than  18  in. 

Table  8  gives  snow  loads  for  various  latitudes  and  roof  pitches. 

Table  8. — Snow  Loads  fob  Roof  Tbusses 
(Pounds  per  sq.  ft.  of  roof  surface) 


Location 


Pitch  of  roof 


H 


M 


yi 


H 


Flat 


Southern  States  and  Pacific  Slope. 

Central  Stotea 

Roeky  Mountain  States 

New  England  States 

Northwest  States 


•     t 

0-0 

0-5 

0-10 

0-10 

0-12 


•  t 

•     t 

0-3 

0-5 

7-10 

15-20 

10-15 

20-25 

10-15 

20-25 

12-18 

25-30 

5 
22 
27 
35 
37 


5 
30 
35 
40 
45 


*  For  alatSt  tile,  or  metal  roofs,     t  For  shingle  roofs. 
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137.  Combinatioiis  of  Loads. — ^The  proper  combination  of  wind  and  snow  load  to  be  used 
with  the  dead  load  for  the  determination  of  the  maximum  stresses  in  the  members  of  a  truss  is 
largely  a  matter  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  designer.  It  is  generally  assumed  that  the  wind 
pressure  acts  normal  to  the  windward  surface  of  the  roof,  there  being  no  pressure  on  the  leeward 
surface.  The  unit  pressure  on  a  vertical  surface  is  generally  taken  at  30  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  for  exposed 
structures  and  at  20  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  for  sheltered  structures.  Pressures  on  inclined  surfaces  are 
usually  determined  by  the  Duchemin  formula  for  which  values  are  given  in  Table  7  of  Art.  135. 
The  snow  loads  are  given  by  Table  8  of  Art.  136. 

Some  designers  assume  that  the  maximum  stresses  in  a  roof  truss  are  due  to  the  dead  load 
and  a  combination  of  the  full  wind  and  snow  loads  acting  at  the  same  time.  This  does  not  seem 
to  be  a  reasonable  assumption,  for  it  implies  that  the  snow  remains  imdisturbed  under  a  wind 
velocity  of  100  miles  per  hour.  A  wind  storm  of  this  intensity  would  blow  all  of  the  snow  off 
a  roof  as  fast  as  it  falls. 

Wet  snow  or  sleet  is  likely  to  adhere  to  the  roof  surface  even  in  a  high  wind,  but  the  depth 
of  such  a  deposit  will  seldom  be  greater  than  one-half  of  the  probable  maximum  for  that  region. 
It  would  then  scom  best  to  provide  for  the  maximum  wind  load  and  a  snow  load  equal  to  one-half 
the  value  given  in  Table  8.  In  some  cases  the  minimum  snow  is  assumed  to  be  10  lb.  per  sq. 
ft.  of  roof  for  all  slopes.  To  provide  for  the  condition  that  a  heavy  snow  storm  may  be  accom- 
panied by  a  light  wind,  it  is  sometimes  specified  that  the  maximum  snow  load  shall  be  combined 
vrith  a  wind  pressure  of  such  intensity  that  the  snow  load  will  not  be  disturbed.  This  wind 
pressure  is  estimated  at  from  ^  to  ^  of  the  maximum  wind  pressure. 

Other  designers  assume  that  the  snow  load  exists  only  on  the  leeward  surface  of  the  tnias 
in  combining  wind  and  snow  loads.  This  assumption  does  not  seem  reasonable,  as  eddy  cur- 
rents are  set  up  on  the  leeward  surface  of  the  truss  due  to  the  reduction  of  pressure  caused 
by  the  wind  blowing  over  the  top  of  the  roof.  These  currents  of  air  tend  to  clear  the  leeward 
surface  of  all  snow. 

The  combinations  of  loading  which  seem  to  be  most  reasonable,  and  to  approximate  actual 
conditions  are : 

(a)  Dead  load  and  maximum  snow  load. 

(b)  Dead  load,  maximum  wind  load,  and  one-half  the  snow  load  or  a  minimum  snow  load 
of  10  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  roof. 

(c)  Dead  load,  one-half  or  one-third  wind  load,  and  maximum  snow  load. 

The  stress  to  be  used  in  the  design  of  the  member  is  the  greatest  obtained  from  these  combi- 
nations. In  a  region  of  moderate  snow  fall  it  will  be  found  that  the  stresses  obtained  for  (6)  and 
(c)  are  practically  equal  for  trusses  of  the  type  of  Fig.  144.  For  very  large  roofs  of  varying 
slopes  both  combinations  must  be  tried  out  to  determine  the  maximum  stress.  Where  a 
heavy  snow  fall  occurs,  as  in  the  far  North,  it  is  very  likely  that  cases  (a)  or  (c)  will  give  the 
maximum  stress. 

It  has  been  found  that  for  simple  roof  trusses  of  the  t3rpe  shown  in  Fig.  144  resting  on 
masonry  walls,  the  maximum  stresses  due  to  wind  and  snow  loading  for  cases  (h)  and  (c)  do 
not  differ  materially  from  those  determined  for  a  uniform  vertical  load  over  the  entire  roof 
surface.  The  great  advantage  of  such  a  method;  for  the  cases  to  which  it  will  apply,  is  the 
ease  with  which  the  stresses  can  be  determined.  By  means  of  the  tables  of  stress  coefficients 
given  in  the  chapter  which  follows,  the  time  spent  in  stress  calculation  can  be  reduced  greatly. 

Before  this  short  cut  method  of  stress  calculation  is  applied  to  the  determination  of  the  stresses  iu  a  given  tnias, 
it  is  necessary  to  know  the  limitations  of  the  method.  Comparative  stress  calculations  made  by  the  uniform 
vertical  load  method  and  by  the  normal  wind  load  method  for  trusses  of  the  Fink,  Pratt,  and  liowe  type,  as  shown 
In  Figs.  144(a)  to  (k)  incl.,  and  (p)  show  that  for  wind  effect  only,  the  first  method  of  calculation  gives  chord  stresses 
which  are  greater  than  those  obtained  by  the  second  method,  while  the  second  method  gives  stresses  in  some  of  the 
interior  members  which  arc  greater  than  those  obtained  by  the  first  method.  In  no  case  was  a  reversal  of  stress 
found  to  occur.  Since  the  stresses  due  to  wind  form  from  H  to  hi  of  the  total  stress  in  the  members,  it  was  found 
that  when  the  combined  effect  of  the  dead,  snow,  and  wind  loads  was  considered,  the  total  stresses  obtained  by  the 
two  methods  were  close  enough  for  all  practical  purposes. 

One  of  the  important  points  in  a  short  cut  method  of  this  nature  is  the  selection  of  the  proper  equivalent 
uniform  load  to  be  used.  This  is  a  matter  on  which  the  designer  must  use  his  judgment.  Before  deciding  on  the 
load  to  be  used,  the  designer  should  make  a  study  of  the  case  in  hand.     By  trial  an  equivalent  load  can  be  deter> 
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mined  which  will  answer  the  conditions.     This  lo«d  will  differ  for  trusses  of  different  tjrpes,  a  point  which  must  be 
checked  up  by  the  designer.     Table  9  sires  values  of  oombined  wind  and  snow  loads. 

Table  9. — Combined  Wind  and  Snow  Loads  for  Roof  Trusses 

(Pounds  per  sq.  ft.  of  roof  surface) 


Location 

Pitch  of  roof 

60» 

45* 

H 

>i 

H 

Fhit 

Northwest  States 

30 
30 
30 
30 
30 

30 
30 
30 
30 
30 

25 
25 
25 
25 
25 

30 
25 
25 
25 
25 

37 
35 
27 
22 
22 

45 
40 
35 
30 
20 

New  England  States 

Rocky  Mountain  States 

Central  States 

Southern  and  Pacific  States 

A  ];>oint  which  comes  up  in  the  determination  of  the  areas  of  the  sections  for  the  members  of  a  roof  truss  is  the 
working  stresses  to  be  used  for  the  different  kinds  of  loadings.  Most  designers  determine  the  maximum  stresses  by 
either  of  the  methods  mentioned  above  and  apply  the  same  working  stresses  for  all  loadings. 

In  deciding  this  point,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  loads  carried  by  a  roof  truss  differ  in  nature.  Thus  the  dead 
load  is  always  present,  and  must  be  included  in  all  combinations  of  loading.  The  snow  load  is  not  slwasrs  present, 
but  when  present,  it  can  be  expected  to  exist  for  a  considerable  time.  For  loads  of  the  character  of  the  dead  and 
snow  loads,  which  may  be  considered  as  permanent  loads,  the  allowable  working  stresses  as  specified,  should  be  used. 
The  wind  load,  on  the  other  hand,  is  quite  variable  in  nature.  From  the  values  given  in  Art.  135,  the  specified 
wind  load  of  30  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  is  due  to  a  wind  velocity  of  about  100  miles  per  hour.  Such  a  wind  pressure  is  then  an 
extreme  condition  which  is  encountered  but  few  times  in  the  life  of  a  structure,  and  then  only  for  very  short  intervals 
of  time.  Maximum  wind  pressure  can  then  be  classed  as  an  occasional  loading,  and  the  working  stresses  modified 
accordingly.  This  ]x>int  has  been  discussed  by  R.  Fleming  in  an  excellent  series  of  articles  on  "Wind  Stresses."^ 
He  recommends  that  the  working  stresses  for  wind  loads,  when  combined  with  dead  and  snow  loads,  be  increased 
00%.  This  is  done  by  decreasing  the  intensity  of  the  unit  wind  preesu*^  by  H«  And  applying  the  same  working 
stresses  as  for  the  dead  and  snow  loads.  Further  discussion  of  this  question  will  be  found  in  the  chapters  on  steel 
roof  truss  design. 


ROOF  TRUSSES— STRESS  DATA 
By  W.  8.  KiNNB 

138.  Stress  Coefficients. — Where  the  stresses  are  to  be  calculated  for  a  great  many  struc- 
tures, in  which  the  type  of  truss  and  the  character  of  loading  are  exactly  the  same,  the  time 
spent  in  stress  calculation  can  be  reduced  greatly  by  the  use  of  stress  coefficients.  A  type  of 
structure  to  which  the  calculation  of  stresses  by  coefficients  is  readily  adapted  is  the  roof  truss, 
for  which  in  general  the  applied  loads  consist  of  equal  panel  loads  placed  at  the  panel  points  of 
the  truss.  Since  in  general  it  is  possible  to  arrange  the  calculations  so  that  the  only  variable 
is  the  amount  of  the  equal  applied  loads,  which  for  convenience  are  taken  as  unit  loads,  the 
stresses  in  all  members  of  the  truss  can  be  expressed  as  a  function  of  the  form  of  the  truss  and 
the  position  of  the  loads.  This  factor  is  known  as  /  stress  coefficient.  If  then,  the  panel  loads 
are  determined,  subject  to  conditions  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  truss  and  the  intensity  of 
the  applied  loads,  the  stress  in  any  member  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  actual  panel  load  by 
the  stress  coefficient  for  the  member  in  question. 

In  the  present  chapter,  tables  of  stress  coefficients  have  been  worked  out  for  some  of  the 
standard  forms  of  roof  trusses.  A  general  formula  is  given  by  which  the  stress  coefficient  for 
any  member  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  form  of  the  truss.  Special  numerical  values  of  these 
coefficients  have  been  calculated  and  are  tabulated  for  a  few  of  the  pitch  ratios  generally  used 
in  practice.  A  more  complete  discussion  of  the  conditions  to  which  the  tables  apply  will  be 
given  in  the  following  articles. 
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The  numerical  values  of  the  BtresB  coefficients  given  in  the  tables  at  the  end  of  this  chapter  have  been  ez 
to  three  significant  figures.  Therefore,  all  stresses  calculated  from,  these  tables  are  aocxirate  only  to  three  aigtuA' 
cant  figures.  For  example:  Suppose  that  the  panel  load  for  a  given  triias,  calculated  by  the  methods  given  in  tlie 
chapters  on  the  "Detailed  Design  of  Roof  Trusses"  is  3,520  lb.,  and  suppose  that  the  stress  coefficient  for  the  member 
whose  stress  is  desired  is  4.52.  Assuming  three  figure  accuracy,  the  stress  in  the  member  is  3,520  X  4.52  ■■  15,900 
lb.  It  is  of  course  possible  to  multiply  out  these  quantities,  obtaining  the  result,  3,520  X  4.52  m  15,010.40  IK 
But  since  in  calculating  the  coefficients  we  retain  only  three  significant  figures,  the  coefficient  4.52  may  mean  any- 
thing from  4.515  to  4.525,  and  the  corresponding  products  will  be  3,520  X  4.515  »  15,892.80,  and  3,520  X  4.525  - 
15,928.00.  However,  as  the  original  data  is  acciu-ate  only  to  three  places,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  result  of  any 
manipulation  of  these  data  can  be  accurate  only  to  the  same  number  of  places.  If  we  decide  to  retain  only  three 
significant  figures  in  the  above  multiplications,  we  proceed  to  discard  any  figures  in  the  fourth  place  below  a  five, 
and  retain  any  figure  in  the  fourth  place  above  the  five  by  changing  the  third  significant  figiu^  to  the  next  higher 
number.  Thus  in  each  case  the  result  is  foimd  to  be  15,900  lb.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  each  case  the  change  made 
ii  less  than  1%  of  the  result.  From  an  examination  of  the  design  tables  given  in  the  chapters  on  the  "Detailed 
Design  of  Roof  Trusses"  it  can  be  seen  that  stresses  obtained  with  this  degree  of  accuracy  are  close  enough  for 
all  designing  conditions. 

If  the  designer  desires  more  accurate  results,  he  can  make  the  proper  substitutions  in  the  general  formulas  for 
the  stress  coefficients,  retaining  the  desired  number  of  significant  figures. 

139.  Arrangement  of  Tables  of  Stress  Coefficients — Notation  Adopted. — The  tables  of 
stress  coefficients  given  at  the  end  of  this  chapter  have  been  made  up  for  some  of  the  standard 
forms  of  roof  trusses  of  the  type  shown  in  Fig.  144,  p.  455.  In  each  of  these  tables,  a  truss  dia- 
gram shows  the  form  of  the  truss  and  the  position  of  the  applied  loads.  Each  member  of  the 
truss  is  represented  by  a  number,  which  is  placed  on  the  truss  diagram.  By  locating  the  mem- 
ber whose  stress  is  desired,  its  reference  number  can  be  determined,  and  by  looking  up  this 
reference  number  in  the  table,  the  stress  in  the  member  can  be  determined.  Where  several 
members  have  equal  stresses,  the  same  reference  number  has  been  used. 

Two  methods  have  been  used  to  indicate  the  kind  of  stress  in  the  members.  One  method 
indicates  the  character  of  the  stress  by  the  weight  of  the  lines  used  in  the  loading  diagram  at  the 
head  of  each  table.  Heavy  lines  denote  compression,  Ught  lines  denote  tension,  and  dotted 
lines  denote  zero  stress.  The  other  method  indicates  the  character  of  the  stress  by  means  of 
the  sign  used  with  the  numerical  value  of  the  stress  coefficient.  A  plus  sign  is  used  to  indi- 
cate tension,  and  a  minus  sign  is  used  to  indicate  compression.  There  are  a  few  members  in 
the  trusses  of  Tables  27  and  28  for  which  a  reversal  of  stress  occurs.  In  such  cases  the  sign 
given  with  the  stress  coefficient  must  be  used  to  obtain  the  character  of  the  stress. 

In  deriving  the  stress  coefficients,  it  was  found  convenient  to  express  them  in  terms  of  the  ratio  of  span  length 
to  height  of  truss  at  the  span  center.  The  resulting  ratio,  which  is  denoted  by  n,  is  given  by  the  expression  n  " 
l/h,  where  I  —  span  length  and  h  =  height  of  truss.  It  will  be  noted  that  this  ratio  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  pitch  of 
the  truss,  as  defined  in  the  chapter  on  "Roof  Trusses— General  Design."  In  calculating  the  numerical  values  of  the 
stress  coefficients,  substitutions  were  made  in  the  general  formulas  for  the  pitch  ratios  in  general  use.  If  values  for 
other  pitch  ratios  are  desired,  they  can  be  obtained  by,interi>olation  from  the  values  given  in  the  tables,  or  they  can 
be  calculated  directly  from  the  general  formulas. 

140.  Stress  Coefficients  for  Vertical  Loading. — Tables  1  to  26  give  stress  coefficients  due 
to  vertical  loading  for  several  of  the  types  of  trusses  commonly  used  for  roofs.  Two  general 
cases  wHX  be  considered:  (a)  equal  loads  applied  at  all  top  chord  panel  points,  known  also  as 
roof  loads;  and  (b)  equal  loads  applied  at  all  lower  chord  points,  known  also  as  ceiling  hods. 
These  cases  will  be  discussed  separately. 

140a.  Roof  Loads. — Tables  1  to  17  give  stress  coefficients  for  Fink,  Fan,  Pratt, 
and  Howe  trusses  of  various  numbers  of  panels  due  to  equal  vertical  loads  applied  at  the  top 
chord  points.  Tables  15,  16,  and  17  are  for  Fink  trusses  for  which  the  lower  chord  has  been 
cambered  for  the  sake  of  appearance  This  introduces  another  variable,  k,  by  means  ol  which 
the  rise  of  the  lower  chord  member  is  expressed  as  a  fractional  part  of  the  height  of  the  truss. 
Numerical  values  of  the  stress  coefficients  have  been  calculated  for  the  usual  values  of  n  and 
for  three  values  of  k. 

1406.  Ceiling  Loads. — Where  the  top  and  bottom  chord  panel  points  lie  on  the 
same  vertical  line,  as  in  the  Pratt  trusses  of  Tables  7  to  10  and  the  Howe  trusses  of  Tables  11  to 
14,  stress  coefficients  for  panel  loads  applied  at  the  lower  chord  points  can  be  obtained  from  those 
given  for  roof  loads  by  the  application  of  a  simple  rule.    This  rule  is  as  follows:  Stress  coeffi- 
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cients  due  to  ceiling  loada  for  all  membera  in  Pratt  and  Howe  trusses,  except  verticals,  are  the 
same  as  given  in  Tables  7  to  14  for  roof  loads.  Stress  coefficients  for  stresses  in  vertical  memn 
hers  due  to  ceiling  loads  can  be  obtained  from  the  values  given  in  Tables  7  to  14  by  adding  +1 
(algebraic  addition)  to  the  stress  coefficients  for  roof  loads.  By  adding  +1  algebraically,  the 
sign  of  the  result  will  indicate  the  character  of  stress  in  the  vertical  (+  =  tension,  —  =  compres- 
sion) and  the  numerical  value  will  give  the  amount  of  the  stress. 

Ab  an  example  of  the  application  of  this  rule,  suppose  that  the  Btreas  coefficients  are  desired  for  the  vertlci^ 
members  of  the  Howe  truss  of  Table  12.  Note  that  the  stresses  in  vertical  members  are  independent  of  the  value  of 
n.  Appbring  the  above  rule  to  member  6,  the  stress  coefficient  for  a  ceiling  load  is  0  +  1  »  +  1,  oratension*of 
1,  as  indicated  by  the  plus  sign.    Likewise  for  member  7  we  have  +  1  +  0.5  *  +  1.5,  or  a  tension  of  1.5. 

Applying  the  same  rule  to  the  Pratt  truss  of  Table  8,  the  stress  coefficient  for  member  3  due  to  ceiling  loads  is 
+  1  —  1  ""  0,  or  zero  stress.  For  member  4  we  have  —  1.50  +  1*00  ■■  —  0.50,  or  a  compression  of  0.50.  For 
member  10,  we  have  0  +  1-0  -■  1.0,  or  a  tension  of  1. 

The  rule  given  above  does  not  apply  to  the  trusses  of  Tables  1  to  6  and  15  to  17.  Special 
tables  of  stress  coefficients  for  ceiling  loads  are  given  for  these  trusses  in  Tables  18  to  26.  Tables 
18  to  21  are  for  unsymmetrical  loads  such  as  lines  of  shafting,  heavy  pipe  lines,  or  machinery 
loads.  Tables  22  and  23  are  for  S3rmmetrical  loads,  such  as  ceiling  or  floor  loads,  and  can  be 
made  to  include  the  weight  of  purlins,  floor  or  ceiling  joist,  floor  and  ceiling  loads,  and  live  loads 
applied  to  an  attic  floor. 

If  stresses  are  desired  for  all  lower  chord  points  loaded,  the  stresses  calculated  for  the  partial 
loads,  as  given  by  Tables  22  and  23  can  be  added 

to  obtain  the  total  stresses.      It  will  usually  be    ^^^^  l«ft  «ncifbB^R^end fhae. 
found  that  stress  calculations  can  be  made  by  this       Oincfion^ 
process  in  less  time  than  is  required  by  the  graph- 
ical methods  given  in  Sect.  1. 

Tables  24  to  26  for  a  cambered  Fink  truss    Cdsell  Left  end  fr«e,R^endfi«f 
are  similar  to  Tables  21  to  23  for  the  straight  \>f 

chord  Fink  truss. 

141.  Stress  Coefflcients  for  Wind  Loads. — In 
the  discussion  in  Art.  135,  it  was  pointed  out  that 

for  trusses  of  the  Fink,  Fan,  Pratt,  and  Howe  type.    Case  IH  Both  ends  fhec;  R^^K^ 
wind  stresses   calculated   for    a  vertical  loadhig  ^ 

represent  tairly  well  the  effect  of  wind  loads.  The 
stress  coefficients  of  Tables  1  to  17  can  be  used  for 
this  assumed  wind  loading. 

In  case  a  more  exact  determination  of  wind   ^°*^  Bc>thend5ft(ed^ffcocf^njTO,f 

stresses   is   desired,  stress  coefficients  have  been 

worked  out  for  Fink  and  Howe  trusses  for  wind 

loads  applied  normal  to  the  windward  roof  surface. 

Since  wind  loads  acting  normal  to  the  roof  surface  ^ 

cause  reactions  which  have  horizontal  components,    ^'°-  i56.-Assumed^readtwnconditions  for  wind 

the  stress  will  depend  upn  the  conditions  at  the 

points  of  support.  Fig.  156  shows  the  conditions  assumed  at  the  supports.  Cases  I,  II,  and 
III  are  intended  to  represent  conditions  in  steel  trusses,  where  provision  for  expansion  due  to 
temperature  changes  must  be  made  at  the  walls.  Three  common  assumptions  are  shown  in 
Fig.  156.  It  will  be  noted  that  these  assumptions  affect  the  stresses  in  the  lower  chord  mem- 
ber only,  and  the  tabulation  of  stress  coefficients  is  arranged  accordingly.  Case  IV  represents 
conditions  in  small  steel  trusses,  and  in  all  spans  of  wooden  trusses,  for  in  these  spans  expan- 
^on  due  to  temperature  need  not  be  considered. 
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Tabui  1. — SnmaH  Cokfticibntb — Fine  Tbosb 


Member 

V.,.,.,.                                              1 

3 

(-30- 

.-.«'-3V 

»  -  21-  ^  48' 

»  -  18-  -  26' 

-Hwx 

-!.70 

-3,00 

-3.3S 

-4.04 

-4.74 

-i^(3"'  +  <) 

-2,16 

-a. BO 

-3,01 

-3.87 

-4.43 

-5 

-0.833 

-o.saa 

-.,„ 

-0.928 

-0.B48 

+ww» 

+0.760 

+O.MS 

+1.00 

+1.5* 

+1.60 

+«»'" 

■+a.as 

■+i.«a 

+3.00 

+8.75 

+4.M 

+«»*» 

+l,£0 

+  1.73 

+a.oo 

+a.» 

+3.O0 

+  -  Ub 

flioD 

--C 
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T&Bi^  2.— 8TBIH8  CoMFnciBim — Compound  Fink  Tbubb 


(ormal. 

V>lu<i  of  n 

Member 

,-»■-.,. 

(.so* 

4 

s 

•  -  31-  -  48- 

«  -  18" -M- 

-MTAT 

-e.ai 

-7.00 

-7,83 

-o.« 

-11.07 

-JilfAT^W  -  8) 

-B.M 

-6.M 

-r.as 

-O.M 

-10.7* 

-Hwyay-m 

-A,« 

-«.(» 

-«,« 

-8.U 

-10.4S 

-MWA'(JjV«-«) 

-4.8S 

-S.M 

~i.i» 

-*-8l 

-lo.ia 

-•^s 

-0-a33 

-0,860 

-O.BM 

-0,920 

-o.Mg 

-2^5^ 

-l.M 

-t,M 

-1.70 

-1.86 

-I.OO 

+«Tr» 

4-0.7M 

+  0.968 

+  1,00 

+  I.M 

+  1.M 

+HTr« 

+1.S0 

+1,73 

+  2.00 

+3.60 

+3.M 

+4iTt'n 

+a.aB 

+S.BO 

+3.O0 

-fa  .78 

+4J» 

10 

+HW« 

4£.36 

+8. 07 

+7.M 

+».7S 

+10  M 

11 

+Ji«'- 

+4.  SO 

+B,» 

+0.00 

+■7-80 

+0.06          1 

+«•" 

+aj» 

+3.4B 

+4,00 

+A.00 

+«.«          1 
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Table  3. — Strbss  Coefficisnts — Compound  Fink  Tbubs 


Member 

General 
formula 

Value  of  n 

3 
tf  -  33*  -  41' 

2v/3 
$  -  30* 

4 
»  =  26'  -  34' 

5 
tf  =  2r  -  48' 

6 

1 

-y^^wif 

-8.11 

-9.00 

-10.06 

-12.12 

-14.21 

2 

-K^(9n«  +  28) 

-7.55 

-8.50 

-9.62 

-11.75 

-13.91 

3 

-Ho^(37n«  +  100) 

-6.00 

-6.80 

-7.74 

-9.52 

-11.81 

4 

-H^(3n«  +  4) 

-6.44 

-7.50 

-8.72 

-11.00 

-13.38 

5 

-K^(9n»+4) 

-5.88 

-7.00 

-8.28 

-10.63 

-12.98 

6 

-^1^ 

-0.832 

-0.866 

-0.894 

-0.929 

-0.949 

7 

-H,wf 

-1.31 

-1.38 

-1.45 

-1.56 

-1.66 

8 

■¥HWn 

+0.750 

+0.868 

+  1.00 

+  1.25                   +1.60 

9 

+  HWn 

+2.25 

+2.60 

+3.00 

+3.75 

+4.60 

10 

+  Wn 

+3.00 

+3.46 

+4.00 

+  5.00 

+  6.00 

11 

-\-^Wn 

+6.75 

+7.79 

+9.00                   +11.25 

+  13.60 

12 

■\-2Wn 

+6.00 

+  6.92 

+8.00 

+  10.00 

+  12.00 

13 

■h^iWn 

+3.75 

+4.34 

+5.00 

1 

+  6.25 

+  7.60 

+  —  tenBioQ 


—  ■■  compreesion 


STRUCTURAL  DATA 
B  CoBrFiciBNTB — Fink  Truss  With  Vebticau 


Membtt 

GeDecal 

V.,...,. 

3 

»  -30° 

.  -  Jflt  -  34' 

»  -  21'  -  «' 

»  -  18'  -  M' 

~UVN 

-9 

31 

-7 

00 

n 

-o.« 

-11.07 

~ir 

OO 

~1 

00 

00 

-1.00 

-1.00 

-4TP 

-2 

00 

-2 

M 

-a 

00 

-2.00 

-s.oo 

+MWV 

+1 

3B 

+1 

33 

+1 

<1 

+  1.B0 

+  1.80 

+)■;*■" 

+0 

-rsa 

46 

ses 

+1 

00 

+i-iK 

+1-S0 

+>;«■«■ 

+i 

SO 

+. 

M 

+2 

12 

+3.20 

+  3.flO 

+»in'jir 

+3 

7i 

« 

M 

+* 

13 

+1.80 

+S.40 

+  tiW<. 

+s 

2fi 

+ft 

07 

+1 

oo 

+8,74 

+10, iO 

+  %iWn 

+4 

Ml 

4A 

30 

+  0 

00 

+7.50 

+  0.00 

.  w 

+w>i        1      +a 

«, 

+  . 

.8           ,           t^ 

» 

+  5,00 

+  6.0O 
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Table  6. — Stress  Coefficients — Fan  Truss 


Member 

General 
formula 

Value  of  n 

3 
*  -  33»  _  41' 

2v/3 
9  -  30* 

4 
»  -  26*  -  34' 

6 
»  -  2r  -  48' 

6 

»  -  18*  -  ae* 

1 

-HWN 

-4.61 

-6.00 

-5.59 

-6.73 

-7.91 

2 

-M«j^(13JSrt-  16) 

-3.64 

-4.00 

-4.66 

-6.69 

-8.64 

3 

W 
-K«^(15JV«  -  48) 

-3.40 

-4.00 

-4.70 

-6.99 

-7.27 

4 

-HIF^(n«  +  36)^ 

-0.930 

-1.00 

1 
-1.08                   -1.21 

-1.34 

5 

-^HWn 

+  1.50 

+  1.73 

+2.00                   +2.50 

+3.00 

6 

^KWn 

+3.76 

+4.83 

+5.00 

+6.25 

+7.60 

7 

-^-KWn 

+2.26 

+2.60 

+3.00 

+3.75 

+4.50 

+  "i  tension 


—  "i  compreeuon 


STRUCTURAL  DATA 

s  CoBmciBNiB— Compound  Fam  Tbubs 


fuiDuU 

1 

Mambu 

B  -  33"  -  41' 

av¥ 

»-  30* 

.-=«*-  34- 

.  -  31-  -  46- 

8 
•  -  IB-  -  38' 

II 

-'KB'A' 

-B.oa 

-11.00 

-13.30 

-14.81 

-17.30 

-H»|-|3IJV'-  Ifll 

-.... 

-10.00 

-11.36 

-13. an 

-18,13 

-H.^(33iVt-4S) 

-.,., 

-10.00 

-n... 

-,..., 

-18.70 

-Ml^(33JVi-7Z) 

-8. as 

-e.50 

-.0... 

-13.70 

-18-44 

-Mi^OlA" -8S) 

-T.as 

-8.M 

-..., 

-.3.=5 

-IS.  18 

-H.ft3a.v.-i!io) 

-7.1* 

-8.M 

-,.... 

-.a.«« 

-18,03 

-H-r>  +  3fl)« 

-O.BM 

-1.00 

-,.» 

-1.3. 

-1.34 

-^f 

-a. 80 

->.«. 

-3.68 

-3.7« 

-3.85 

+MTr-. 

+1-S0 

+  1,73 

+a.*o 

+340 

+3.M 

+*iTrB                 1      +a.2s 

+3.«0    j           -fS-M 

+a.7fi 

+4.M 

11 

+SiH'-.                     1       +3.JS 

+4.33 

+5.00 

+^.36 

+T.SO 

12 

+  'i-iWn                     1        +8.23 

+fl.M 

+  11.00 

+13.7* 

+Jfl,M 

■  13 

+Siirn                1     +fl.75      1    +J-?o 

+*00        1        +11.2fi                +13. M 

" 

+.sn'»                       +*.5o           +5.20 

+  6.00                  +7..W                   +B.0O 
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Table  7. — Stress  Goefficientb — Pratt  Truss— 4  Panslb 


Member 

General 
formula 

Value  of  n 

3 
9  "  33*  -  41' 

2V3 
9  -  30* 

4 
«  -  26»  -  34' 

5 
»  -  21^  -  48' 

6 

*  -  i8»  -  ir 

1 

-Hwy 

-2.70 

-3.00 

-3.36 

-4.04 

-4.74 

2 

-W 

-1.00 

-1.00 

-1.00 

-1.00 

-1.00 

3 

+j(n«+16)'^ 

+  1.25 

+  1.32 

+  1.41 

+  1.80 

+  1.80 

4 

-^HWn 

+2.25 

+2.60 

+3.00 

+3.76 

+4.fi0 

5 

+  yiWn 

+  1.60 

+  1.73 

+2.00 

+2.60 

+8.00 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

+  »  tension 


—   »  compresBion 
For  loads  on  lower  chord,  see  Art.  1406 
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Table  8. — Stress  Coefficients — Pratt  Truss — 6  Panei^ 


Member 

General 
formula 

Value  of  n 

3 
«  -  33»  -  41' 

2V3 
9  -  30* 

4 
«  -  26'  -  34' 

5 
«  -  21*  -  48' 

6 
«  -  18*  -  26' 

1 

-HWN 

-4.51 

-5.00 

-6.59 

-6.73 

-7.91 

2 

-WN 

-3.61 

-4.00 

-4.47 

-5.39 

-6.32 

3 

-W 

-1.00 

-1.00 

-1.00 

-1.00 

-1.00 

4 

-HW 

-1.60 

-1.50 

-1.60 

-1.50 

-1.50 

5 

+  ^(n«+16)^ 

+  1.26 

+1.32 

+  1.41 

+  1.60 

+  1.80 

6 

+j(n«+36)^ 

+  1.68 

+1.73 

+  1.80 

+1.96 

+2.12 

7 

+  ^IFn 

+3.76 

+4.33 

+5.00 

+6.26 

+7.60 

8 

-^Wn 

+3.00 

+3.46 

+4.00 

+5.00 

+6.00 

0 

^HWn 

+2.25 

+2.60 

+3.00 

+3.76 

+4.60 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

• 

0 

0 

+  "  teoaioQ 


—   »  compreaaion 
For  loads  on  lower  chord  see  Art.  1406 
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Table  9. — Stbess  Coefficientb — Pratt  Tbuss — 8  PansiiS 


Member 

General 
formula 

Value  of  n 

3 
ff  -  33*  -  41' 

2VZ 
9  -  30* 

4 
«  -  26*  -  34' 

5 
»  -  2r  -  48' 

6 

#  -  18*  -  ar 

1 

-y4,WN 

-6.31 

-7.00 

-7.83 

-9.42 

-11.07 

2 

-YtV^N 

-5.41 

-6.00 

-6.71 

-8.08 

-9.4» 

3 

-JilFA' 

-4.51 

-5.00 

-5.59 

-6.73 

-7.M 

4 

-W 

-1.00 

-1.00 

-1.00 

-1.00 

-1.00 

5 

-HW                                  -1.60 

-1.50 

-1.50 

-1.60 

-1.60 

6 

-2IF 

-2.00 

-2.00 

-2.00 

-2.00 

-2.00 

7 

+  >ilf(n«  +  16)H 

+  1.25 

+  1.32 

+  1.41 

+i.eo 

+  1.80 

8 

+  >iW'(n«  +  36)H 

•    +1.68 

+  1.73 

+  1.80 

+  1.96 

+2.11 

0 

+  >iir(n»  +  64)H 

+2.14 

+2.18 

+2.24 

+2.36 

+2.60 

10 

-hJ^iWn                                 +5.25 

+6.06 

+7.00 

+8.76 

+  10.60 

11 

+MTr»                                  +4.50 

+5.20 

+6.00 

+7.50 

+9.00 

12 

+  HWn 

+3.75 

+4.33               +5.00 

+  6.26 

+7.60 

13 

+  Wn 

1 
+3.00               +3.46               +4.00                   +5.00 

+6.00 

14 

0 

0               1         0           1             0               !             0 

1                      1                               1 

0 

+  ■■  tension 


—  =  compreaaion 
For  loads  on  lower  chord  sec  Art.  1406 
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Table  10. — Stbbss  Coefficibntb — ^Pratt  Tbubs — 10  Pansi^ 


W^^ 


General 
formula 

Valito  of  n 

Member 

3 
«  -  33*  -  41' 

2VZ 
*  -  30* 

4 
9   -  26*-  34' 

6 
*  -  21*  -  48' 

6 
•  -  18*  -  26' 

1 

-HWN 

-8.11 

-9.00 

-10.06 

-12.12 

-14.23 

2 

-2WN 

-7.21 

-8.00 

-  8.94 

-10.77 

-12.66 

3 

-nWN 

-6.31 

-7.00 

-  7.83 

-  9.42 

-11.07 

4 

-HWN 

-6.41 

-6.00 

-  6.71 

-  8.08 

-  9.49 

6 

-W 

-1.00 

-1.00 

■ 

-   1.00 

-   1.00 

-   1.00 

6 

'HW 

-1.60 

-1.60 

-   1.60 

-  1.60 

-   1.60 

7 

-2W 

-2.00 

-2.00 

-  2.00 

-  2.00 

-  2.00 

8 

"HW 

-2.60 

-2.60 

-  2.60 

-  2.60 

-  2.60 

9 

+-  (n«  +  16)H 

+  1.26 

+  1.82 

+   1.41 

+  1.60 

• 

+   1.80 

10 

W 
+  ^  (n«  +  36)H 

+  1.68 

+  1.78 

+  1.80 

+  1.96 

+  2.12 

11 

W 
+  ^  (n«  +  64)H 

+2.14 

+2.18 

+  2.24 

+  2.36 

+  2.60 

12 

+  ^  (n«  +  100)H 

+2.61 

+2.66 

+  2.69 

+2.80 

+  2.92 

13 

+  >iTFn 

+6.76 

+7.79 

+  9.00 

+  11.26 

+  13.60 

14 

+2lFn 

+6.00 

+6.93 

+  8.00 

+  10.00 

+  12.00 

15 

-hKWn 

+5.26 

+6.06 

+  7.00 

+  8.76 

+  10.60 

16 

+  HWn 

+4.60 

+6.20 

+  6.00 

+  7.60 

+  9.00 

17 

-^HWn 

+3.76 

+4.33 

+  6.00 

+  6.26 

+  7.60 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

+   »  tezuuon 


—   «  oompreseion 
For  loada  on  lower  chord  see  Art.  1406 
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Table  11. — Stress  Coefficients — Howe  Tbuss— 4  Pakels 


Member 

General 
formula 

Value  of  n 

3 
«  -  33*  -  41' 

2y/l 
9  -  30* 

4 
ff  -  26*  -  34' 

5 
tf  -  2r  -  48' 

6 

»  -  18*  -  ae* 

1 

-HWN 

-2.70 

-3.00 

-3.36 

-4.04 

-4.74 

2 

-HWN 

-1.80 

-2.00 

-2.24 

-2.69 

-3.16 

3 

-HWN 

-0.900 

-1.00 

-1.12 

-1.36 

-1.58 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

+3TF 

+  3.0 

+3.0 

+3.0 

+  3.0 

+3.0 

■     6 

-\-HWn 

+2.25 

+  2.60 

+3.00 

+3.76 

+4.60 

+  —  tenaion 


—  ■■  compression 
For  loads  on  lower  chord,  see  Art.  1406 
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Table  12. — Stbbss  Coefficients — Howe  Tbuss — 6  Panels 


General 
formula 

VaHie  of  n 

dember 

3 

*  -  33*  -  41' 

2V3 
•  •^  30* 

4 
«  -  26*  -  34' 

6 
•>  21*  -  48' 

6 
»  -  18*  -  26' 

1 

-HWN 

-4.61 

-6.00 

-6.69 

-6.73 

-7.91 

2 

-WN 

-3.61 

-4.00 

-4.47 

-6.39 

-6.32 

3 

-HWN 

-2.70 

-3.00 

-3.36 

-4.04 

-4.74 

4 

-HWN 

-0.900 

-1.00 

-1.12 

-1.36 

-1.68 

5 

->4^(n«  +  16)M 

-1.26 

-1.32 

-1.41 

-1.60 

-1.80 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

^  2 

+0.500 

+0.600 

+0.600 

+0.600 

+0.600 

8 

+21F 

+2.00 

+2.00 

+2.00 

+2.00 

+2.00 

0 

■^HWn 

+3.76 

+4.33 

+6.00 

+6.26 

+7.60 

10 

+  IFn 

+3.00 

+3.40 

+4.00 

+6.00 

+6.00 

+  *  tenaion 


—  "i  oompreeaion 
For  loads  on  lower  chord  see  Art.  1406 
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Table  13. — Stbbss  Ck>BFFicixNTO — Hows  Tbitbs — 8  Panslb 


Member 

General 
formula 

• 

Value  of  n 

3 
*  -  33*  -  41' 

2Vl 
*  -  30* 

4 
•  -  26*  -  34' 

6 
•  -  21*  -  48' 

6 

•  -  i8»  -  aw 

1 

-KWN 

-6.31 

-7.00 

-7.83 

-9.42 

-11.07 

2 

"HWN 

-6.41 

-6.00 

-6.71 

-8.08 

-9.49 

3 

-HWN 

-4.61 

-6.00 

-6.69 

-6.73 

-7.91 

4 

^WN 

-3.61 

-4.00 

-4.47 

-6.39 

-6.32 

5 

'HWN 

-0.900 

-1.00 

-1.12 

-1.36 

-1.68 

6 

-34TF(n«  +  16)H 

-1.26 

-1.32 

-1.41 

-1.60 

-1.80 

7 

-KW^(n«  +  36)H 

-1.68 

-1.73 

-1.80 

-1.96 

-2.ia 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

-^HW 

+0.600 

+0.500 

+0.500 

+  0.500 

+0.600 

10 

+  Tr 

+  1.00 

+  1.00 

+  1.00 

+  1.00 

+  1.00 

11 

+3FF 

+3.00 

+  3.00 

+  3.00 

+  3.00 

+8.00 

12 

-^-HWn 

+6.26 

+6.06 

+  7.00 

+  8.75 

+  10.60 

13 

■^HWn 

+4.50 

+5.20 

+  6.00 

+7.50 

+  9.00 

14 

-^HWn 

+3.75 

+4.33 

+  5.00 

+  6.25 

+  7.60 

+  M  tenaion 


—   ■■  compression 
For  loads  on  lower  chord  see  Art.  1406 
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Table  14. — Stress  Coefficients — Howe  Truss — 10  Panels 


General 
formula 

Value  of  n 

Vfember 

3 
«  -  33*  -  41' 

2y/z 
*  -  30* 

4 
•  -  26*  -  34' 

6 
•  -  21*  -  48' 

6 

0  -  18*  -  26* 

1 

-HWN 

-8.11 

-9.00 

-10.06 

-12.12 

-14.23 

2 

-2WN 

-7.21 

-8.00 

-8.94 

-10.77 

-12.66 

3 

-VaWN 

-6.31 

-7.00 

-7.83 

-9.42 

-11.07 

4 

-HWN 

-6.41 

-6.00 

-6.71 

-8.08 

•                  1  -  ■■ 

-9.49 

5 

-HWN 

-4.61 

.    -6.00 

-6.69 

-6.73 

-7.91 

6 

-HWN 

-0.900 

-1.00 

-1.12 

-1.36 

-1.68 

7 

-HW(n*-^  16)H 

-1.26 

-1.32 

-1.41 

-1.60 

-1.80 

8 

->iTF(n« +  36)H 

-1.68 

-1.73 

-1.80 

-1.96 

-2.12 

0 

-M(n«  +  W)H 

-2.14 

-2.18 

-2.24 

-2.36 

-2.60 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

+HW 

+0.600 

+0.600 

+0.600 

+0.600 

+0.600 

12 

■¥W 

+  1.00 

+  1.00 

+  1.00 

+  1.00 

+  1.00 

13 

-^HW 

+  1.60 

+  1.60 

+  1.60 

+  1.60 

+  1.60 

14 

+  AW 

+4.00 

+4.00 

+4.00 

+4.00 

+4.00 

15 

-hHWn 

+  6.76 

+7.79 

+9.00 

+  11.26 

+  13.60 

1(3 

+  2lfn 

+6.00 

+  6.93 

+8.00 

+  10.00 

+12.00 

17 

+  HWn 

+5.26 

+6.06 

+7.00 

+8.76 

+  10.60 

18 

■¥HWn 

+4.50 

+6.20 

+6.00 

+7.60 

+9.00 

+  «  tension 


—  "  oompreaaion 
For  loada  on  lower  chord  see  Art.  1406 
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Table  15. — Stress  Coefficients — Cambered  Fink  Truss 


Mem- 
ber 

General 
formula 

k 

Value  of  n 

3 
9  -  33*»-4r 

2V3 
«  -30*» 

4 
e  -  26«»-34' 

5 

$  -  21*»-48' 

6 
9  -  18«-26' 

1. 

~^*%(l-2Jt) 

Ho 

H 

H 

Ho 

>^ 

H 

Ho 

H 

H 

Ho 

H 

H 

Ho 

H 

H 

-3.17 

-3.66 

-4.03 

-4.90 

-5.81 

-3.32 

-3.76 

-4.25 

-5.20 

-0.17. 

-3.64 

-4.13 

-4.70 

-5.78 

-  6.89 

2 

,        [3n«-8(H-A:)l 

^*           Ara-2*) 

-2.62 

-3.06 

-3.49 

-4.54 

-5.61 

-2.77 

-3.26 

-3.80 

-4.83 

-6.85 

-3.09 

-3.63 

-4.25 

-5.41 

-6.67 

Wn 

N 

-0.832 

-0.866 

-0.894 

-0.929 

-0.940 

4 

,^„           D(l  +  Jb) 
+  ^'^V(l-2ifc)(l-ifc) 

+  1.08 

+  1.26 

+  1.48 

+  1.87 

+  2.26 

+  1.20 

+  1.40 

+  1.64 

+2.08 

+2.62 

+  1.43 

+  1.69 

+  1.98 

+2.52 

+  3.06 

5 

+  fiTFn         ^ 

+2.65 

+3.09 

+3.62 

+  4.57 

+  5.52 

+2.79 

+3.27 

+  3.83 

+4.85 

+  5.86 

^^*^'*Arci-2A) 

+3.07 

+3.62 

+4.24 

+5.40 

+6.66 

• 

6 

+«(S 

+  1.67 

+  1.93 

+  2.22 

+2.78 

+  3.38 

+  1.72 

+  1.98 

+  2.29 

+  2.86 

+3.34 

+  1.80 

+2.08 

+2.40 

+3.00 

+3.^ 

+  —  tension 


—  »  compremon 
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Table  16. — Stress  Coefficients — Cambered  Compound  Fink  Truss 


Mem- 
ber 

General 
formula 

k 

Value  of  n 

3 
5  -  33*  -  41' 

2VZ 

4 

«  -  26*  -  34' 

5 

«  -  21*  -  48' 

6 
«  -  18»  -  26' 

^/,j,In«  +  4(l  — 2Jb)l 
^^             N{\-2k) 

Ho 

H 

H 

Mo 

M 

H 

-7.30 

-8.31 

-9.40 

-11.46 

-13.56 

1 

-7.79 

-8.75 

-9.93 

-12.14 

-14.42 

-8.49 

-9.63 

-10.96 

-13.49 

-16.04 

^  ^  I7n«  +  20(1  -  2A)1 

"^^        Ar(i-2*) 

-6.84 

-7.81 

-8.96 

-11.08 

-13.25 

2 

-7.23 

-8.25 

-9.48 

-11.76 

-14.10 

-7.94 

-9.13 

-10.51 

-13.11 

-15.72 

Lxi,.l7n«+12(l  -2k)\ 

Mo 

H 

H 

Ho 

H 

IT 

-6.29 

-7.31 

-8.50 

-10.70 

-12.94 

3 

-6.67 

-7.76 

-9.03 

-11.38 

-13.78 

-7.39 

-8.63 

-10.06 

-12.74 

-15.40 

w»rl7n«  +  4(l-2Jb)] 

-5.74 

-6.81 

-8.05 

-10.32 

-12.63 

4 

-6.H 

-7.25 

-8.58 

-11.00 

-13.46 

-6.83 

-8.13 

-9.61 

-12.87 

-15.08 

6 

--^ 

-0.832 

-0.866 

-0.894 

-0.929 

-0.949    . 
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Tablb  la.— 

\CovUinued) 

• 

6 

-2..^ 

Ho 

H 

H 

Ho 

H 

-l.W 

-1.73 

-1.79 

-1.86 

-1.90 

7 

1  l±W       ""^ 

+0.884 

+  1.030 

+  1.20 

+  1.62 

+1.86 

+0.933 

+  1.09 

+  1.29 

+  1.62 

+1.96 

*^*^.iV(l-2ik) 

+  1.02 

+  1.21 

+  1.41 

+  1.80 

+2.19 

8 

+  ^^'*iV(l-2ifc)(l-ifc) 

+2.16 

+2.62 

+2.96 

+3.78 

+4.61 

+2.40 

+2.80 

+3.29 

+4.16 

+6.04 

H 

+2.87 

+3.37 

+3.96 

+6.04 

+  6.12 

9 

iHTFr,         ^^*  +  *> 

Ho 

H 

H 

Ho 

H 

+3.04 

+3.67 

+4.16 

+6.24 

+  6.84 

+3.32 

+3.90 

+4.66 

+  6.76 

+7.00 

*^'^"iV(l-2ifc)(l-Jfc) 

+3.88 

+4.68 

+6.37 

+6.86 

+  8.80 

10 

+^'^i.a-2.) 

+6.18 

+7.22 

+8.46 

+  10.68 

+  12.91 

+6.54 

+7.64 

+8.96 

+  11.31 

+  13.71 

H 

Ho 

H 

+7.17 

+8.44 

+9.90 

+  12.61 

+  16.71 

11 

■^^^iV(l-2ifc) 

+6.30 

+  6.20 

+7.26 

+9.16 

+  11.09 

+6.61 

+6.66 

+7.68 

+9.70 

+  11.76 

H 

+6.16 

+7.23 

+8.48 

+  10.81 

+  13.40 

12 

+  Tf     •* 

Ho 

H 

H 

+3.34 

+3.86 

+4.44 

+5.56 

-16.66 

+3.43 

+3.96 

+4.57 

+  5.72 

+6.86 

^"^(1-ifc) 

+  3.60 

+4.16 

+  4.80 

+  6.00 

+  7.20 
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Tablb  17. — Stress  Ck>XFFicniNTB — Caiibbrsd  Fan  Tbuss 


Membei 

General 
formula 

* 

Value  of  n 

3 
*  -  33*  -  41' 

2\/3 
9  -30* 

4 
9  -26'  -  34' 

6 
*  -  21*  -  48' 

6 
9  -  18*   -26* 

1 

^  ^  [n«  +  4(1  -  2*)1 

Mo 

-5.28 

-5.94 

• 

-6.71 

-8.18 

-9.70 

H 
H 
Ho 

H 
Ho 

-6.65 

-0.26 

-7.09 

-8.07 

-10.28 

-6.06 

-0.88 

-7.83 

-9.64 

-11.46 

2 

,^o,l*Hn«+12(l-2*)l 

-4.20 

-4.81 

-6.62 

-6.83 

-8.19 

-4.44 

-6.07 

-5.84 

-7.26 

-8.70 

-4.89 

-6.63 

-6.48 

-8.10 

-9.70 

3 

j^^((6n«  +  4(l-2Jb)l 

-4.17 

-4.94 

-6.81 

-7.46 

-9.07 

-4.45 

-6.25 

-6.20 

-7.92 

-0.65 

^  "^         iVCl  -2*) 

-4.96 

-5.88 

-6.93 

-8.89 

-10.81 

4 

^^TFn((n«+36(l-2*)«l* 

Ho 

-0.981 

-1.07 

-1.17 

-1.34 

-1.52 

H 
Ho 

H 

Ho 

H 

H 

Ho 

-1.00 

-1.09 

-1.20 

-1.39 

-1.58 

^N             (1-24;) 

-1.04 

-1.15 

-1.26 

-1.49 

-1.71 

5 

.w^nD         (2  +  *) 
^"^       AT    (l-2ifc)(l-*) 

+2.06 

+2.41 

+2.80 

+3.66 

+4.31 

+2.26 

+2.66 

+3.10 

+3.93 

+4.76 

• 

+2.66 

+8.13 

+3.67 

+4.60 

+5.70 

6 

+  M1F        "^ 

+4.42 

+5.16 

+6.03 

+7.62 

+9.22 

+4.67 

+5.45 

+6.39 

+8.08 

+9.80 

+  ^**^iV(l-2*) 

+6.12 

+6.03 

+7.07 

+9.01 

+  10.92 

7 

+  M1F       ** 

+2.60 

+2.89 

+3.34 

+4.17 

+  6.00 

H 
H 

+2.57 

+2.97 

+3.43 

+4.28 

+6.15 

^'^^(1-A) 

+2.70 

+3.12 

+3.60 

+4.60 

+5.40 

+  »  tension 


—  ■■  compresaion 
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TabliI  18. — Strbss  CoBmciXNTs — Compound  Fink  Tbubb 


»,.„., 

GfDcnl 

V.,...,. 

»  -  33'  -  -tr 

2V^ 
«  -30- 

)  -  ae-  -  34' 

•  -  ar  -  48' 

B 
<  -  18*  -  « 

-M.P^,  (7«'-*l 

. 

-i.ees 

-1.88fl 

-2.30S 

-a.7» 

-K.P^.(3'.'-4} 

-0.876 

-.0.S67 

-0.760 

-0.BS7 

-1.140 

-^(•■^^ 

-0.326 

-0.333 

-0,349 

-0,301 

-0.438 

-w-^ 

-o.eoa 

-O.STB 

-0.650 

-0.530 

-0.S37 

+''4' 

+l,t»3 

+  1.180 

+..,» 

+  1.4S0 

+  1,8«7 

+  5ii-^' 

+o,Ma 

+0.E80 

+0.62* 

«.m 

+0.8S3 

+H.P""'-" 

+,,» 

+  1.4*2 

+  2.139 

+2.585 

+«■'? 

+0  813 

+0.8U5 

„.„. 

+  1.088 

+,.,» 

"O           1  +}(./■  ^' 

«m 

«... 

+  0.312 

+0.302 

+0.417 

Mf""'-" 

.„. 

.™ 

0  M4 

0.8M 

0.861 

n, 

"'S 

..... 

0.167 

0,1.M 

0,145 

0.138 

Mi^l-ii*^ 

O.ISlI 

0.107J 
0.a7BA 

0.150/ 
0,625* 

O.H.W 
0.725* 

0. 13BI 
O.S33h 

—  ■  sotapmalon 
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Tablb  19. — Stress  Coefficients — Compound  Fink  Truss 


Member 

General 
formula 

Value  of  n 

3 
«  -  33*  -  41' 

2v/3 
*  -  30^ 

4 
*  -  26*  -  34' 

6 

tf  -  21*  -  48* 

6 
»  -  18*  -  26' 

1 

-HP^,(3n«-4) 

-1.162 

-1.336 

-1.638 

-1.916 

-2.228 

2 

-0.662 

-0.667 

-0.699 

-0.783 

-0.877 

3 

n 

+  1.083 

+  1.160 

+  1.260 

+  1.460 

+  1.667 

4 

n 

+0.968 

+  1.162 

+  1.372 

+1.776 

+2.167 

5 

n 

+0.642 

+0.580 

+0.626 

+0.726 

+0.833 

Rx 

0.639 

0.667 

0.688 

0.710 

0.723 

Rt 

0.361 

0.333 

0.312 

0.290 

0.277 

r 

n*                n 

0.36U 
1.086A 

0.3331 
1.166^ 

0.3122 
1.26A 

0.2901 
1.46A 

0.2772 
1.667A 

X 

He-^(5n«-  12) 

0.2292 

0.2601 

0.2662 

0.2822 

0.2922 

+  —  tension. 

Stren  ia  sero  for  dotted  memberB. 
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Tablb  20. 


ConmciKim— GoMFOUifD  Ftes  Tbtob 


Member 

Oeneral  fonnuU 

Vahieofm 

3 
#  -  33*-  41' 

2V3 
#  -  30* 

4 
9  -  28*  -  34' 

5 
#  -  21*  -  48^ 

6 
#-18*-20' 

1 

-1.087 

-1.106 

-1.329 

-1.680 

-  i.no 

2 

^   p(9»«-lft) 

-  1.37 

-l.«J7 

-2.00 

-2.00 

-  8.20 

3 

-Hei'^(3n«  +  4) 
ns 

-0.770 

-0.832 

-0.910 

-1.065 

-1.228 

4 

-«-^=;^ 

-0.231 

-0.280 

-0.336 

-0.300 

-0.40 

6 

n 

+0.417 

+0.576 

+0.750 

+1.060 

+1.81 

6 

+^(n.  -  4) 
n 

+0.208 

+0.288 

+0.375 

+0.525 

+0.667 

7 

n 

+1.291 

+1.44 

+1.625 

+1.975 

+2.388 

8 

ft 

+0.855 

+  1.014 

+1.188 

+1.513 

+1.833 

9 

+H.P '*•*  +  *' 

n 

+0.645 

+0.720 

+0.813 

+0.988 

+1.167 

Rx 

0.570 

0.583 

0.593 

0.605 

0.611 

As 

0.430 

0.417 

0.407 

0.395 

0.388 

r 

^^(3n«  +  4) 

0.4302 

0.4l7i 

0.407/ 

0.3952 

0.3801 

+  a  tonBion 

StroM  ia  loro  for  dotted  mombere. 


—  ■■  compression 
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Member 

General  formula 

Value  of  n 

3 
•  -  33*  -  41' 

2V3 
#-30* 

4 
•  -  26*  -  34' 

5 
#  -  21*  -  48' 

6 

#-i8»-ae' 

1 

-VaPN 

-0.9025 

-1.00 

-1.117 

-1.347 

-1.582 

2 

^y^pn 

+0.76 

+0.860 

+  1.00 

+  1.25 

+1.60 

3 

+p 

+  1.0 

+  1.0 

+  1.0 

+  1.0 

+  1.0 

Table  22. — Stress  Coefficients— Compound  Fink  Truss 


Member 

General  formula 

Valus  of  n 

3 
#  -  33*  -  41' 

2V3 
«-30* 

4 
#  -  26*  -  34' 

5 
#  -  21*  -  48' 

6 
a  -  18*  -  26' 

1 

-HPJV 

-1.805 

-2.00 

-2.235 

-2.605 

-3.163 

2 

-KPiV 

-0.003 

-1.00 

-1.118 

-1.347 

-1.582 

3 

-HP- 
n 

-0.602 

-0.578 

-0.658 

-0.638 

-0.527 

4 

n 

+  1.083 

+  1.152 

+  1.25 

+  1.45 

+  1.667 

5 

n 

+0.642 

+0.576 

+0.625 

+0.725 

+0.833 

6 

+  HPn 

+  1.50 

+  1.732 

+2.00 

+  2.60 

+  3.00 

7 

•           +>iP-^' 
n 

+  1.083 

+  1.162 

+  1.25 

+  1.46 

+  1.667 

8 

n 

+0.642 

+0.676 

+0.625 

+0.725 

+0.833 

» 
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Tablb  23. — Stress  Coefficients — Compound  Fink  Tbubb 


Member 

General  formula 

Value  of  n 

3 
*  -  33*  -  41' 

2v/3 
•  -  30* 

4 
5-   26*  -  34' 

5 

«  .  31*  -  4y 

6 

•  -  18* -IT 

1 

-HPN 

-1.806 

-2.00 

-2.235 

-2.605 

-S.IO 

2 

n 

+  1.083 

+  1.152 

+  1.25 

+  1.46 

+1.667 

3                       +>2Pn 

4-1.60 

+  1.732 

+2.00 

+2.60 

+3.00 

4 

n 

+  1.083 

+  1.162 

+  1.25 

+  1.46 

+  1.06T 

+  iB  tension 

Btrees  is  sero  for  dotte<l  members. 


—  ■■  compression 
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Table  24. — Stress  Coefficients — CABiSERED  Compound  Fink  Stress 


Mem- 
ber 

General  formula 

k 

Value  of  n 

3 
*  -  33*  -41' 

2V3 
9  -  30* 

4 

•  -  26"  -  34' 

6 
e  -21*  -  48' 

6 
•  -  18*  -  26' 

[n«  +  4(l  -2A:)1 
Ar(l-2ifc) 

Ho 

H 

H 

Ho 

H 

H 

Ho 

H 

H 

Ho 

H 

Ho 

H 

H 

Ho 

>^ 

H 

Ho 

H 

H 

Ho 

H 

H 

-2.12 

-2.38 

-2.68 

-3.28 

-3.88 

1 

-2.22 

-2.60 

-2.84 

-3.46 

-4.12 

-2.42 

-2.76 

-3.14 

-3.86 

-4.68 

[n«  +  4(l  -2A:)1 
^*            iV(l  -2Jk) 

-1.06 

-1.19 

-1.34 

-1.64 

-1.94 

2 

-1.11 

-1.26 

-1.42 

-1.73 

-2.06 

-1.21 

-1.38 

-1.67 

-1.93 

-2.29 

^^^[n«  +  4(l  -2^)1 

• 

-0.662 

-0.649 

-0.637 

-0.623 

-0.617 

3 

-0.554 

-0.642 

-0.632 

-0.619 

-0.616 

-0.538 

-0.630 

-0.622 

-0.614 

-0.610 

• 

"^^*^          »Ar(l-2*) 

• 

+  1.20 

+  1.31 

+  1.46 

+  1.72 

+2.01 

4 

+  1.24 

+  1.37 

+  1.62 

+  1.81 

+2.13 

+  1.32 

+  1.48 

+  1.66 

+  1.99 

+2.35 

J!>[n«  +  4(1  -2A:)1 
■^  ^       n.Vtl-2ifc)(l-*) 

+0.667 

+0.729 

+0.806 

+0.966 

+  1.11 

5 

+0.709 

+0.782 

+0.867 

+  1.04 

+  1.22 

+0.793 

+0.889 

+0.990 

+  1.19 

+  1.41 

-^«%r?^> 

+  1.77 

+2.06 

+2.42 

+  3.04 

+3.70 

6 

+  1.86 

+2.18 

+2.66 

+3.24 

+3.92 

+  2.04 

+  2.40 

+2.84 

+3.62 

+4.38 

^^,pJ!>(n«  +  4(l  -2*^1 
■^'*            n.Va-2fc) 

+  1.20 

+  1.31 

+  1.46 

+  1.72 

+2.01 

7 

+  1.24 

+  1.37 

+  1.62 

+  1.81 

+2.13 

+  1.32 

+  1.48 

+  1.66 

+  1.99 

+2.35 

^,^p[n*4-4(l  -2ifc)l 
^^^-        nil-k) 

+0.666 

+0.610 

+0.670 

+0.786 

+0.910 

8 

+0.670 

+0.620 

+0.680 

+0.800 

+0.930 

+0.686 

+0.636 

+0.700 

+0.830 

+0.965 

+  *  tenaion. 
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Tablb  25. — Stress  GoBmciBNTs — Cambbrsd  Compound  Fdik  Tbubb 


Mem- 
ber 

General 
formulm 

*  ' 

Value  ol 

\n 

3 
•  -  33*»  -  41' 

2\/3 
e  -30» 

4 
9  -  26*»-34' 

5 

#-21«-48' 

6 
#  -  18*  -  IT 

1 

wn[n« +  4(1-2*)! 
^          AT  (1-2*) 

Ho 

H 

H 

Ho 

H 

H 

Ho 

H 

H 

Ho 

H 

-2.12 

-2.38 

-2.68 

-3.28 

-3.88 

-2.22 

-2.60 

-2.84 

-3.46 

-4.12 

-2.42 

-2.76 

-3.13 

-8.86 

-4.68 

2 

D  (n« +  4(1-2*)! 
■^^^'^niSr          (1-2*) 

+  1.20 

+  1.31 

+  1.46 

+  1.72 

+2.01 

+  1.24 

+  1.37 

+  1.62 

+  1.81 

+2.13 

+  1.32 

+  1.48 

+  1.66 

+  1.09 

+2.35 

3 

^xir       '•^ 

+  1.77 

+2.06 

+2.42 

+3.04 

+8.70 

+  1.86 

+2.18 

+  2.66 

+3.24 

+8.02 

■^''''    AT  (1-2*) 

+2.04 

+2.40 

+2.84 

+3.62 

+4.38 

4 

,wp-[n« +  4(1-2*)! 
■^^^           n(l-*) 

+  1.13 

+  1.22 

+  1.34 

+  1.67 

+  1.82 

+  1.14 

+  1.24 

+  1.36 

+  1.60 

+  1.86 

+  1.17 

+  1.27 

+  1.40 

1 

+  1.66 

+  1.03 

+  —  tension 

Btrcaa  ia  sero  for  dotted  members. 


—  —  compression 
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Table  26. — Stress  Gobiticibnts — Gambbbed  Compound  Fink  Tbuss 


General 
formula 

ib 

Value  of  n 

Mem- 
ber 

3 
•  -  33»  -  41' 

2V3 
«  -  30* 

4 
•  -  26*  -  84' 

6 
•  -  21*  -  48' 

6 
•  -  18*  -  26' 

wpl'*' +  4(1-24)1 

Ho 

H 

H 

Ho 

H 

H 

Ho 

H 

H 

Ho 

H 

H 

-1.06 

-1.19 

-1.34 

-1.64 

-1.94 

1 

-1.11 

-1.26 

-1.42 

-1.73 

-2.06 

-1.21 

-1.88 

-1.67 

-1.93 

-2.29 

.  x^p               »^* 

+0.0980 

+0.114 

+0.134 

+0.160 

+0.206 

2 

+0.133 

+0.166 

+0.183 

+0.233 

+0.380 

*  ^*'    JV(l-2ifc)(l-ifc) 

+0.204 

+0.240 

+0.284 

+0.362 

+0.438 

1  vr      ""^ 

+0.884 

+  1.08 

+  1.21 

+1.62 

+1.86 

3 

+0.932 

+  1.09 

+  1.28 

+  1.62 

+  1.96 

'  ^^^    Nil -2k) 

+  1.02 

+1.20 

+  1.42 

+1.81 

+2.19 

1  I'r      ** 

+0.676 

+0.780 

+0.900 

+  1.13 

+1.86 

4 

+0.666 

+0.768 

+0.876 

+  1.09 

+  1.31 

♦^^'^(l-*) 

+0.626 

+0.722 

+0.833 

+  1.04 

+  1.26 

5 

+P 

+  1.0 

+  1.0 

+  1.0 

+  1.0 

+  1.0 

+  a  tenaion 

Stress  is  sero  for  dotted  members. 
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T.%BLB  27. — Wind  Stress  Coeppicients — Fink  Tbuss 


[Sec.  8-141 


Member 


General 
formula 


Value  of  n 


3 

tf  -  33*  -  41' 


2v/3 
6  =  30" 


«  -  26"  -  34' 


$  "  2V  -  48' 


6 
18»  -  26' 


73 


i2i 


7?i 


i?j 


R< 


6 


i2i 


i24 


6 


Ri 


Ri 


Ri 


-&  *  tengion 


"HW 


(n*  -  2) 


n 


-HW-- 
n 


-W 


-\-HWN 


yiw 


(3n«  -  4) 

"nJV 


HIT 


iV 


n 


+  HTFiV 


■{■VaWN 


4:? 


+  HTF 


(n«  -  4) 
N 


+HW'^^ 


AT 


N 


-\-yiw 


(n«^_4) 

N 


2^? 
JV 


4-Hfr.v 


(n«  -  2) 


n' 


1.17 


0.100 


-1.45 


-0.0833 


1.00 


+0.900 


i.oe 


0.600 


+  1.80 


-1.00 


+  1.00 


1.15 


0.578 


+  2.00 


+0.900 


1.11 


+  1.00 


1.00 


+0.694 


-0^208 


1.10 


+  1.00 


1.00 


+  1.25 


+0.347 


0.555 


0.555 


+  1.41 


6         ,  +>iIFiV 


(n«  -  4) 


+0.502 


W 


.(3n^-  4) 
n  .V 


0.708 


0.401 


+  1.50 


+0.500 


0.500 


0.500 


+  1.67 


+0.667 


0.667 


0.333 


-1.75 


-0.0700 

-1.00 

+  1.12 

1.23 

0.559 

+  2.24 

+  1.12 

0.895 

0 

+  1.34 

+0.224 

0 

0.895 

+  1.78 

+0.670 

0.447 

0.447 

+  1.96 

+0.837 

0.616 

0.280 


—  «  eompreMioii 


-2.30 


-0.054 


-1.00 


+  1.36 


1.32 


0.539 


+  2.69 


+  1.35 


0.742 


+  1.95 


+0.604 


0 


0.742 


+2.32 


+0.975 


0.371 


0.371 


+  2.46 


+  1.13 


0.526 


0.216 


-2.83 


-0.0438 


-1.00 
+  1.68 


1.37 


0.626 


+3.16 
+  1.68 


0.633 


+2.63 


+0.960 


0.633 


+2.85 


+  1.266 


0.316 


0.316 


+2.98 


+  1.41 


0.468 


0.175 
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Table  28. — Wind  Stress  Coefficients — Compound  Fink  Truss 


Member 

• 

General 
formula 

Value  of  n 

Caae 

3 
tf  -  33'-  41' 

2v/3 

e  -  30' 

4 

«  -  26^  -  34' 

5 
»  -  21*  -  48' 

6 
9  -18»  -  26' 

1 

n 

-3.08 

-3.75 

-4.50 

-5.83 

-7.17 

2 

-2.17 

-2.31 

-2.50 

-2.90 

-3.33 

> 

c 

3 

1 

-1.00 

-1.00 

-1.00 

-1.00 

-1.00 

4 

'  -2iy 

1 

-2.00 

-2.00 

-2.00 

-2.00 

-2.00 

«8 

5 

1  ^VaWN 

+0.902 

+  1.0 

+  1.12 

+  1.35 

+  1.58 

6 

+H»yjv 

+  1.80 

+  2.0 

+2.24 

+2.70 

+3.16 

*•* 

7 

+  ?iIFiV 

+2.71 

+  3.0 

+3.35 

+4.06 

+4.24 

Ri 

1  -%;  ^' 

2.12 

2.31 

2.46 

2.64 

2.74 

Rt 

n 

1.20 

1.16 

1.12 

1.08 

1.05 

+  "•  tension 

Stress  is  sero  for  dotted  members. 


—  M  compression 
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Table  28  (Continued) 


Case 

Member 

General  formula 

3 

2V3 

4 

■ 

6 

6 

M 

8 

+«iFiNr 

+4.51 

+6.00 

+6.69 

+6.73 

+7.90 

9 

-\'WN 

+3.61 

+4.00 

+4.47 

+6.39 

+6.32 

10 

+  HWN 

+  1.80' 

+2.00 

+2.24 

+  2.69 

+8.16 

R* 

4 

2.22 

2.00 

1.79 

1.49 

• 

1.27 

R* 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

+HW''"-  "' 

+2.28 

• 

+3.00 

+3.80 

+6.26 

+6.66 

9 

^^(n.-.. 

-1.39 

+2.00 

+2.68 

• 

+3.92 

+6.06 

10 

+HIP<"'  -  "' 

-0.416 

0 

+0.447 

+  1.21 

+  1.90 

Hi 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ri 

8?: 

N 

2.22 

2.00 

1.79 

1.49 

1.27 

^•4 

8 

+HW'%+*> 

+3.40 

+4.00 

+4.70 

+6.02 

+7.28 

9 

+'^^' 

+2.49 

+3.00 

+3.68 

+4.66 

+6.70 

10 

+««'<-*;  *' 

+0.693 

+  1.00 

+  1.34 

+  1.96 

+3.68 

Rt 

4 

1.11 

1.00 

0.894 

0.746 

0.683 

R* 

4 

1.11 

1.00 

0.894 

0.746 

0.638 

> 

8 

+Hlf-,(6n«-8 
It" 

+3.71 

+  4.33 

+6.03 

+  6.31 

7.66 

9 

+  TF^-(n«-2) 

+2.81 

+3.34 

+3.92 

+4.96 

+6.97 

10 

+  1.01 

+  1.33 

+  1.68 

+2.25 

+2.81 

Rz 

2^(3n.  -  4) 

1.42 

1.33 

1.23 

1.05 

0.916 

Ri 

2< 

0.803 

0.667 

0.668 

0.431 

0.861 
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Tablb  29. — Wind  Stress  GoBmciBNTS — Hows  Truss— 4  Panbls 


Cam 

Member 

General 
formula 

Value  of  n 

3 
•  -  33»  -  41' 

2V3 
•  -  30* 

4 
•  -  26*  -  34' 

5 

•  -  2r  -  48' 

6 
•  -  18*  -  26' 

J 

1 

-Hw''':'' 

-1.17 

-.1.45 

-1.76 

-2.30 

-2.88 

2 

-HWn 

-0.760 

-0.867 

-1.00 

-1.25 

-1.60 

8 

-h-'t 

-1.08 

-1.16 

-1.25 

-1.45 

-1.67 

4 

-HW^ 

-1.08 

-1.16 

-1.25 

-1.46 

-1.67 

5 

+H  W^,(.nt  -  2) 

+  1.41 

+  1.67 

+  1.96 

+2.46 

+2.98 

6 

+K'»'^t<"'  -  <) 

+0.502 

+0.667 

+0.837 

+  1.18 

+  1.41 

7 

+HW^ 

+0.600 

+0.575 

+0.559 

+0.639 

+0.526 

Ri 

Hi^''-:?^' 

1.28 

1.33 

1.375 

1.42 

1.445 

As 

H<: 

0.720 

0.665 

0.625 

0.680 

0.555 

+  M  tenBon. 


—   ■■  compreesiOD. 
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Table  30. — Wind  Stress  Coefficients — Howe  Truss — 6  Panels 


Case 

Member 

General 
formula 

Value  of  h 

3 

»  -  33"  -  41' 

2v/3 

e  -  30* 

4 
*  -  26"  -  34' 

5 
»  -  21"  -  48' 

6 

tf  -  18*  -  » 

Caao  IV 

1 

_^^(7n.-12, 

-2.12 

-2.60 

-3.12 

-4.07 

-6.00 

2 

_„«.<*";->> 

-1.71 

-2.02 

-2.38 

-3.03 

-3.67 

3 

j^^(3n.  +  4) 

-1.29 

-1.44 

-1.63 

-1.98 

-2.34 

1 

4 

-«<• 

-1.61 

-1.74 

-1.88 

-2.18 

-2.60 

5 

-K.^' 

-1.08 

-1.16 

-1.25 

-1.45 

-1.67 

6 

-KlF^(n«+16)H 

-1.50 

-1.53 

-1.58 

-1.73 

-1.90 

7 

+  HTF^,(7n«-12) 

+  2.66 

+  3.00 

+3.49 

+4.38 

+  5.28 

8 

+  HW^^,(5n«-12) 

+  1.66 

+  2.00 

+  2.37 

+3.04 

+3.70 

9 

+  H»F^,(n«-4) 

+0.752 

+  1.00 

+  1.26 

+  1.69 

+2.11 

10 

.H.^ 

+0.600 

+0.575 

+0.559 

+  0.539 

+0.636 

11 

1 

-^<- 

+  1.20 

+  1.15 

+  1.12 

+  1.08 

+  1.05 

Ri 

^„,(3n'-4) 

1.92 

2.00 

2.06 

.     2.13 

2.17 

At 

1 

1.08 

1.00 

0.940 

1 

0.867 

0.833 

+  «  tension 


—  —  compression 
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Table  31. — Wind  Stress  Coefficients — Howe  Truss — 8  Panels 


1 

Member 

1 

General 
formula 

Value  of  n 

le 

3 
«  -  33'  -  41' 

2\/3 

e  -  30" 

4 
«  -  26"  -  34' 

6 

*  -  2r  -  48' 

6 
*  -  18^  -  26' 

1 

n 

-3.08 

-3.75 

-4.50 

-5.83 

-7.17 

2 

^(n»-  1) 
n 

-2.67 

-2.89 

-3.75 

-4.80 

—5.83 

3 

-HWn 

-2.25 

-2.60 

-3.00 

-3.75 

-4.50 

4 

n 

-1.83 

-2.02 

-2.25 

-2.70 

-3.17 

5 

n 

-2.11 

-2.32 

-2.50 

-2.90 

-3.33 

6 

n 

-1.08 

• 

-1.16 

-1.25 

-1.45 

-1.67 

7 

-iW'-(n«+  16)* 
n 

-1.50 

-1.63 

-1.58 

-1.73 

-1.90 

8 

AT                 H 
-KfF-(n»+36)^ 
n 

-2.02 

-1.97 

-2.01 

-2.11 

-2.24 

9 

+3.71 

+4.33 

+6.03. 

+6.31 

+  7.56 

10 

+  W~(nt  -  2) 

+2.81 

+  3.33 

+3.91 

+4,95 

+5.98 

11 

I* 

+  >iJ^'--,(3n«  -  8) 

+  1.91 

+2.33 

+2.79 

+  3.60 

+4.40 

12 

+  Htr-(n«-4) 

+  1.00 

+  1.33 

+  1.68 

+2.26 

+2.82 

13 

n 

+0.600 

+0.576 

+0.559 

+0.539 

+0.526 

14 

n 

+  1.20 

+  1.15 

+  1.12 

+  1.08 

+  1.05 

15 

n 

+  1.80 

+  1.73 

+  1.68 

+  1.62 

+  1.68 

Ri 

'  p^(3n«  -  4) 

2.56 

2.67 

2.75 

2.84 

2.89 

Ri 

< 

1.44 

1.33 

1.25 

1.16 

1.11 

\ 

f  »  tension 


—  >■  oompreaaion 
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Table  32. — Wind  Stbess  CoBmciBNTs — Howb  Truss — 10  Panblb 


Cum 

Member 

GenermI 
formula 

Value  of  n 

3 
•  -  33*  -  41' 

2>/3 
9  -  30' 

4 
•  -  26*  -  34' 

5 
•  -  21*  -  48' 

6 
#  -  18*  -  2C 

> 

s 

1 

n 

-4.04 

-4.91 

-5.88 

-7.63 

-9.84 

2 

-hit"'"'-"' 

ft 

-3.63 

-4.33 

-5.13 

-6.67 

-8.00 

3 

ft 

-3.21 

-3.75 

-4.37 

-5.52 

-6.67 

4 

n 

-2.79 

-3.18 

-3.63 

-4.47 

-5.38 

6 

_,znr(5»"+  12) 

-2.38 

-2.60 

-2.88 

-3.42 

-4.00 

n 

6 

ft 

-2.71 

-2.89 

-3.13 

-3.62 

-4.17 

7 

-««^ 

K 

-1.08 

-1.16 

-1.25 

-1.45 

-1.67 

8 

n 

-1.60 

-1.53 

-1.58 

-1.73 

-1.90 

9 

-KW^(n«+36)^* 

ft 

-2.02 

-1.97 

-2.01 

-2.11 

-2.24 

10 

->ilF^(ft«+64)^ 

-2.66 

-2.51 

-2.50 

-2.54 

-2.63 

11 

+  HH^,(13n«-20) 

+  4.88 

+5.67 

+  6.56 

+  8.16 

+9.80 

12 

+  HH^,(lln«-20) 

+  3.97 

+  4.67 

+5.44 

+  5.83 

+  3.23 

13 

+  HW^,(9n«-20) 

+3.07 

+  3.67 

+4.33 

+  5.48 

+6.66 

14 

+  HW^,(7ft«-20) 

+  2.16 

+  2.67 

+3.21 

+  4.14       4 

+5.08 

15 

+  H1F-fn«-4) 

+  1.26 

+  1.67 

+  2.09 

+  2.80 

+  3.50 

16 

n 

+0.600 

+0.575 

+  0.559 

+0.539 

+0.526 

17 

n 

+  1.20 

+  1.15 

+  1.12 

+  1.08 

+  1.06 

18 

ft 

+  1.80 

+  1.73 

+  1.68 

+  1.62 

+  1.58 

19 
Rx 

n 

+2.40 

+  2.30 

+  2.24 

+  2.17 

+2.10 

3.20 

3.34 

3.44 

3.55 

3.61 

Rt 

K<: 

1.80 

1.66 

1.56 

1.45 

1.39 

-i-  •  tfiDMioif 
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DETAILED  DESIGN  OF  A  WOODEH  ROOF  TRUSS 

bt  w.  a  siNsn 

143.  CondJtloiu  AbbuiiimI  for  the  Dedgn. — To  illiutrate  the  principles  goveroing  the  de- 
sign of  a  woodea  roof  tnua,  a  complete  design  will  be  made  of  a  truss  of  the  type  shown  in  t%. 
144  (p),  p.  455.  It  will  beassumed  that  the  truss  is  supported  on  masonry  walls  which  are  50  ft. 
apart,  and  tnat  the  trusses  are  spaced  16  ft.  apart.  The  roof  covering  will  be  Bhinglee  on 
sheathing  carried  by  rafters  spaced  16  Id.  on  centera.  Purlins  placed  at  the  top  chord  panel 
points  carry  the  roof  loads  to  the  truss.  I^.  157  shows  the  general  arrangement  of  the  roof 
BJid  the  ti 


Fia.  1S7. — DsUilsd  deiicii  of  b  woodan  root  tnui. 


The  piteh  of  the  roof  will  be  taken  ^i,  for,  as  stated  in  Art.  123,  this  is  in  general  the  most 
economical  pitch.  To  secure  members  of  reasonable  length,  the  span  will  be  divided  into  six 
panels,  as  shown  in  Fig.  158.  All  members  will  be  made  of  wood,  except  the  verticals,  which 
will  be  steel  rods.  Western  Hemlock  will  be  used  for  all  wooden  truss  members,  and  also  for 
the  purlins,  rafters,  and  sheathing. 

The  loads  to  be  carried  by  the  truss  will  be  taken  in 
cordance  with  the  principlee  stated  in  the  chapter  on  Roof 
Trusses — General  Design.     Snow  loads  will  be  taken  as  20  lb. 
per  sq.  ft.  of  roof  surface,  and  the  unit  wind  pressure  will  be 

token  as  30  lb.  per  sq.  ft  of  vertical  surface.  The  unit  wind  _  ^ 

pressure  is  to  be  reduced  by  the  Duchemin  formula  in  deter- 
mining the  components  normal  to  the  roof  surface.      Minimum  snow  load  will  be  taken  as 
one- half  of  the  maximum,  or  10  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  roof,  and  the  minimum  wind  load  nill  be 
taken  as  one-third  of  the  maximum. 
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The  actual  weight  of  the  roof  covering,  rafters,  and  purlins  is  to  be  determined,  assuming 
that  Western  Hemlock  weighs  3  lb.  per  foot  board  measure.  In  estimating  the  weight  of  the 
truss,  the  fonnula  w  =  0.04  I  -{-  0.000167  I*  will  be  used,  where  w  =  weight  of  trusses  per  sq. 
ft.  of  covered  area,  and  /  =    span  length  in  feet. 

Ck>mbinations  of  loadings  for  maximum  fiber  stresses  in  rafters  and  purlins,  and  for  maxi- 
mum stresses  in  truss  members  will  be  as  follows: 

(a)  dead  load  and  snow  load. 

(b)  dead  load,  minimum  snow  load,  and  maximum  wind  load. 

(c)  dead  load,  maximum  snow  load,  and  minimum  wind  load. 

(d)  a  minimum  load  of  40  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  horizontal  covered  area.  The  object 
of  this  last  loading  condition  is  to  make  certain  that  a  fairl>  rigid  and  substantial 
structure  is  obtained. 

Working  stresses  for  Western  Hemlock  will  be  taken  as  recommended  by  the  American 
Railway  Engineering  Association.  These  values  are  given  in  Sec.  7,  Art.  10.  For  timber  used  in 
building  construction,  the  working  stresses  given  in  the  above  mentioned  table  are  as  follows: 
extreme  fiber  stress  in  tension  or  cross  bending,  1650  lb.  per  sq.  in. ;  shearing  parallel  to  the 
grain,  240  lb.  per  sq.  in.;  shearing  transverse  to  the  grain,  150  lb.  per  sq.  in.;  compression — 
bearing  parallel  to  the  fibers,  1800  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  bearing  perpendicular  to  the  fibers,  330  lb. 
per  sq.  in.,  coliunns  under  15  diameters,  1350  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  columns  over  15  diameters  in  length, 
1800  (1  —  //60  d)  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  where  I  =  length  of  column  in  inches  and  d  =  least  side  or 
diameter.  Bearing  pressures  for  washers  which  cover  only  a  part  of  the  area  of  the  member  can 
be  increased  25% — ^that  is,  to  412.5  lb.  per  sq.  in.  for  bearing  perpendicular  to  the  fibers,  and  2250 
lb.  per  sq.  in.  for  bearing  parallel  to  the  fibers.  This  increase  in  fiber  stresses  is  allowable,  for 
experiments  have  shown  that  the  bearing  pressures  are  indirectly  distributed  to  the  area  im- 
mediately surrounding  the  washer,  thus  increasing  its  effective  area.  The  allowable  bearing 
pressure  on  masonry*will  be  taken  as  300  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Where  the  compression  acts  at  an  angle  to  the  member,  the  working  stress  is  given  by  the 
empirical  formula 

r  =  g  +  (P  -  g)  (^/90)* 

where  r  ==  allowable  working  stress  at  an  angle  B  to  the  axis  of  the  member,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
159;  and  p  =  bearing  on  end  fibers  =  1800  lb.  per  sq.  in.;  and  q  =  bearing  across  the  fibers 
=  330  lb.  per  sq.  in.  For  these  values  the  above  formula  becomes:  r  =  330  -h  (1800  —  330) 
(<?/90)«,  or, 

r  =  330  -h  0.1815^* 

Where  pins  or  bolts  bear  on  the  end  fibers  of  the  material,  as  in  the  design  of  the  built-up  bottom 
chord  member  given  in  Art.  145,  the  allowable  bearing  values  must  be  modified  to  fit  the  con- 
ditions shown  in  Fig.  159.     The  allowable  bearing  will  be  taken  as  %  of  the  usual  end  bearing 

value,  or  as  1200  lb.  per  sq.  in.    This  working  stress  is  considered  as  applied 
to  the  diametrical  area  of  the  pin  or  bolt. 

In  accordance   with   the   discussion   given   in  the  chapter  on  Roof 
Trusses — General  Design,  the  working  stresses  for  wind  will  be  increased  50% 
over  the  values  given  above.     This  increase  in  working  stresses  can  be  ac- 
counted for  by  reducing  the  unit  wind  pressure  so  that  the  same  working 
stresses  can  be  used  for  all  loadings.     Since  the  working  stresses  for  wind  are 
9^  of  those  for  other  loadings,  if  %  of  the  unit  wind  pressures  be  used, 
the  same  working  stresses   can  be  used  for  all  loadings.    The  unit  wind 
pressure  on  a  vertical  surface  will  then  be  taken  as  ?^  X  30  =  20  lb.  per  sq.  ft.     From  the 
Duchcmin  formula,  the  normal  pressure  on  a  H  pitch  roof  is  14.9  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  roof  surface. 
In  choosing  the  sections  of  timber  with  which  to  form  the  members  of  the  truss,  it  must  be 
rememben^d  that  the  actual  size  of  a  piece  of  timber  should  be  used  in  the  calculations.     The 
dimensions  usually  given  for  timbers  arc  the  distances  from  center  to  center  of  saw  cuts.     These 
dimensions  are  known  as  the  nominal  dimensions  of  the  piece;  they  are  usually  ghroi  in 
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even  inches,  as  for  example,  2X4  in.,  6X8  in.,  etc.  Actually  the  timber  is  smaller  than 
its  nominal  dimensions  by  the  width  of  the  saw  cut,  which  is  about  K-in.  thick.  Thus  a 
rough  sawed  piece,  whose  nominal  dimensions  are  4X6  in.,  is  really  only  a  3  J^  X  5?4-in.  section. 
If  this  section  is  dressed,  or  planed  on  all  sides,  the  section  is  about  K-ui.  scant  all  around 
from  the  nominal  dimensions,  or  actually  a  3K  X  5j^-in.  section  is  obtained  instead  of  the 
4  X  6-in.  nominal  section.  The  section  obtained  thus  has  an  actual  area  of  only  about  80 
%,  and  a  section  modulus  of  only  79%  of  the  corresponding  values  for  the  nominal  section. 
These  percentages  vary  with  the  size  of  the  timber. 

The  difference  between  the  actual  and  the  nominal  sizes  of  timber  is  taken  into  account  in 
the  calculations  by  two  different  methods.  In  one  method  the  unit  stress  is  reduced  by  an 
amount  depending  upon  the  reduction  in  area  or  section  modulus.  This  method,  to  be  effective, 
requires  the  use  of  a  sliding  scale  of  corrections,  which  makes  it  rather  undesirable.  In  another, 
and  better  method,  the  actual  sizes  are  used  and  the  working  stresses  taken  as  given  above. 
This  latter  method  will  be  used  in  the  work  to  follow.  It  will  be  assumed  that  all  material  is 
dressed  on  four  sides,  and  that  the  actual  dimensions  are  about  H  in.  scant  of  the  nominal 
dimensions.     In  speaking  of  sections,  however,  the  nominal  dimensions  will  be  used. 

The  working  stress  for  steel  tension  rods  will  be  taken  as  16,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  on  the  net 
section  of  the  rod  at  the  root  of  thread.  In  general,  round  rods  will  be  used.  They  will  be  upset 
at  the  ends  if  the  diameter  required  is  greater  than  ^-in.  Bending  stresses  in  steel  bolts  will 
be  taken  as  24,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

143.  Design  of  Sheathing,  Rafters,  and  Purlins. — In  the  chapter  on  the  Design  of  Purlins 
for  Sloping  Roofs,  Sect.  2,  there  is  given  a  complete  design  of  the  sheathing,  rafters,  and  purlins 
for  conditions  practically  the  same  as  assumed  in  the  preceding  article.  Therefore,  only  the  es- 
sential features  of  the  design  under  consideration  will  be  given.  Wherever  possible,  reference 
will  be  made  to  the  design  mentioned  above,  and  also  to  the  design  of  the  steel  roof  truss  in  the 
following  chapter,  for  which  similar  conditions  exist. 

From  Fig.  157  it  can  be  seen  that  the  span  of  the  sheathing  is  16  in.,  the  distance  center  to  center  of  rafters. 
As  the  loads  are  the  same  as  for  the  above  mentioned  designs,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  1-in.  sheathing  is  satis- 
factory. The  rafters  are  to  be  designed  for  the  combinations  of  loading  stated  in  Art. 
142.  As  the  roofing  is  quite  rigid,  it  can  be  assumed  that  the  load  to  be  carried  by  the 
rafters  is  the  component  of  loads  perpendicular  to  the  roof  surface.  It  will  be  found  that  ^^^^^ 
the  loading  of  case   (6)  of  Art.  142  gives  the  required  maximum.     The  conditions  are  as  ^t**"^ 


shown  in  Fig.  160.     (See  also  the  design  given  in  Art.  151.) 

From  the  data  given  and  the  assumptions  made  in  Art.  142,  the  minimum  snow  load 
is  a  vertical  load  of  10  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  roof  and  the  normal  wind  load  is  14.9  lb.  per  sq. 
ft.  of  roof.  Assuming  that  shingles  weigh  3  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  roof,  and  that  1-in.  sheathing 
weighs  3  lb.  per  ft.  board  measure,  it  will  be  found  from  the  force  diagram  of  Fig.  160  that  ^'^*  ^^* 

the  total  normal  component  is  29.2  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  roof  area. 

From  Fig.  157,  the  area  carried  by  a  rafter  is  (16/12)  9.33  -»  12.4  sq.  ft.,  and  the  uniformly  distributed  load  is 
29.2  X  12.4  -  363  lb.  If  a  2  X  4-in.  rafter  be  assumed,  whose  weight  at  3  lb.  per  ft.  board  measure  is  3  X  9.3  X 
Ma  -  18.7  lb.,  the  total  uniformly  distributed  load  is  363  +  19  -  382  lb.  Assuming  that  the  rafters  are  continu- 
ous over  several  purlins,  the  moment  to  be  carried  can  be  calculated  from  the  formula  Af  «■  ^q  ti^/  ■"  Ho  X  382 
X  9.33  X  12  -  4270  in.-lb     For  the  working  stress  of  1650  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  given  in  Art.  142,  the  required  section 

modulus  is  4270/1650  —  2.59  in.*      Assuming  the  dimensions  of  a  dressed 
aJbad^  0/j9#««D»  2  X  4  to  be  IH  X  3H  in.,  the  section  modulus  furnished  is  (M*)/*  -  3.02  in.* 

%^    fill  The  assumed  section  will  be  adopted,  as  it  is  the  smallest  advisable  section. 


J  f^'iat^       ^  I    hif^  J  calculations  given  above,  each  rafter  load  is  382  lb.     Fig.  161  shows  the 


J 


II    I    I    I    i^i    fill  -L  ne  assumea  section  will  be  adopted,  as  it  is  tne  smallest  advisaoie  secuon. 

TTTT-TiTTTTT     ..  As  shown  in  Fig.  161,  each  purlin  supports  12  rafter  loads.     From  the 


m 


fl[  iiwaom^is'^H'-^ ,fl|        loads  in  position.      The  maximum  moment  occurs  under  the  load  next  to 


.  it'-o' J*        the  beam  center.      As  the  purlins  usually  span  only  the  distance  between 

trusses,  simple  beam  conditions  will  be  assumed,  and  M  ■■  2292  X  5.5  — 
FiQ.  161.  382(1  +2  +  3  +  4  +  6)-  6880  ft.-lb.  -  82,600  in.-lb.      Assume-  a  6  X 

8-in.  purlin  section.  The  weight  of  the  assumed  purlin  iB6X8XM9"'12 
lb.  per  ft.,  and  the  moment  due  to  its  weight  is  Af  -  H^'*  -  H  X  12  X  16»  +  12  -  4600  in.-lb.  Total  moment 
-  82,600  +  4600  -  87,100  in.-lb.  Required  section  modulus  «  87,100/1660  -  52.8  in.«  Section  modulus 
furnished  by  a  6  X  8-in.  purlin,  dressed  to  5^  X  7H  in.,  is  51.8  in.*  Although  the  assumed  section  is  slightly 
under  sise,  it  will  be  adopted. 

144.  Determination  of  Stresses  in  Members. — The  general  methods  of  stress  calculation 
are  given  in  Sect.  1.  Stresses  can  be  determined  by  means  of  the  graphical  methods  gjiven  isl 
tlM  above  mentioned  section,  or  by  means  of  the  tables  of  atieaa  <^o^^^\&xi\&  ^N^scLVCkV^^OK^as^N^t 
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on  Roof  Trussos — Stress  Data.  The  latter  method  has  been  iised  in  the  design  under  oonaider- 
ation.  Aa  the  general  methods  of  procedure  are  given  in  detail  in  Art.  153,  only  the  essential 
features  are  repeated  here.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  discussion  given  in  the  following 
chapter,  as  it  applies  also  to  the  design  under  consideration. 

In  Art.  142  the  formula  for  the  dead  weight  of  the  trusses  is  given  as  u;  »  0.04 1  +  0.000167/*, 
where  I  =  span  =  50  ft.,  and  w  =  weight  of  trusses  in  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  horizontal  covered  area. 
Then  w  =  0.04  X  50  -f-  0.000167  X  50*  =  2.42  lb.  From  Fig.  157,  the  horizontal  covered 
area  per  panel  is  50  X  16/6  =  133  sq.  ft.  The  dead  panel  load  due  to  the  weight  of  the  truss 
Is  then  2.42  X  133  «  323  lb.  The  dead  load  due  to  shingles  is  3  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  roof,  and  that 
due  to  the  sheathing  is  also  3  lb.,  giving  a  total  load  of  6  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  roof.  From  Fig.  157, 
the  roof  area  per  panel  is  0.33  X  16  =  140  sq.  ft.  The  dead  panel  load  due  to  sheathing  and 
shingles  is  then  149  X  6  =»  894  lb.  From  Fig.  161,  the  weight  of  12  rafters  and  one  purlin  is 
brought  to  each  panel  point.  Each  rafter  weights  18.7  lb.,  and  the  purlin  weighs  12  lb.  per  ft, 
as  given  in  Art.  143.  The  resulting  panel  load  is  12  X  18.7  -h  16  X  12  =  224  +  192  =  416  lb. 
The  total  dead  panel  load  is  then  323  +  894  -f-  416  »  1833  lb. 

As  given  in  Art.  142,  the  snow  load  is  20  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  roof,  and  the  wind  load  is  14.9  lb. 
per  sq.  ft.  of  roof.  Since  the  roof  area  per  panel  is  149  sq.  ft.,  the  snow  panel  load  is  a  vertical 
load  of  149  X  20  »  2980  lb.,  and  the  wind  panel  load  is  14.9  X  149  «  2220  lb.,  a  load  which 
acts  normal  to  the  roof  surface.  In  Art.  142,  a  minimum  load  of  40  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  horizontal 
covered  area  is  also  specified.  The  panel  load  for  this  loading  is  40  X  133  -  5320  lb.,  a  vertical 
load. 

The  atreBses  duo  to  the  above  panel  loads  are  given  in  Table  1.     Dead  load  streeaes  are  given  in  ooL  1;  anow 
loftd  atreaaea  are  given  in  col.  2;  minimum,  or  half  snow  load  atreaaos.  are  given  in  col.  3;  wind  atreaaea  for  wind  from 


Tab  LB  1. — Stresses  in  Mbaibers 


Member 

Dead 
load 
1 

Snow 
load 
2 

One-half 

snow 

load 

3 

Wind 

from 

left 

4 

Wind 

from 

right 

5 

One-     . 
third 
wind 
6 

D  L.,  >i 
S.  L.,  and 
wind 
7 

D.  L.,  H 

wind,  and 

snow 

8 

Vertical 

loading 

0 

Maxi- 
mum 
atreas 
10 

ah 

- 10,250 

- 10,650 

-8,325 

-0.950 

-4,160 

-2,320 

-25,525 

-29,220 

-29.800 

-20,800 

be 

-  8.200 

- 13.320 

-6,000 

-6,270 

-4.100 

-1,700 

-20,130 

-23,280 

-23,800 

-23,800 

cd 

-0.150 

-10.000 

-5.000 

-3,010 

-4.100 

-1.390 

-15,310 

-17,640 

- 17,820 

-17,820 

ae-tf 

+  0.180 

+  14,000 
+  11.020 

+  7,450 

+  7,770 

+  2.800 

+  2,500  !   +24.400 

+  20,070 

+  26,000    +26.670 

So 

+  7,310 

+  5,000 

+  5,280 

+  2,800 

+  1,700  1   +  18,580 

+  21,020 

+  21,300 

+  21,300 

.     hf 

-    2,0<)0 

-   3,340  1 

- 1.670 

-2,780 

0 

-     930 

-   0,510 

-   0,430 

-  6,960 

-  6,610 

eg 

-    2.500 

-   4,200 

-2,100' 

-3,520 

0 

-1,170 

-    8.210 

-    7.960 

-  7.610  j-  8,210 

cf 

+       01« 

+    1,400 

+     745 

+  1.230 

0 

+     410  1    +   2,900 

+    2,810  i 

+   2,660 

+  2,990 

du 

+   3.r)70 

-^   5.000 

+  2,080 

+  2,480 

+2,480 

+     825  ,    +   0,130 

+ 10,445 

+  10.640 

+ 10,640 

be 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

"f-  —  tension. 


—   —  compression. 
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the  left  are  given  in  ooL  4,  and  for  wind  from  the  risht,  the  Btrc—ea  are  given  in  coL  5;  minimum,  or  one-third  wind 
streases  are  given  in  col.  6.  The  wind  streseet  are  oalciUated  on  the  aBsumption  that  both  enda  of  the  truss  are 
rigidly  fastened  to  the  masonry  walls,  and  that  the  reactions  are  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  wind — that  is,  nor- 
mal to  the  roof  surface.  The  assumption  of  fixed  ends  is  reasonable,  for  a  wooden  truss  is  not  effected  by  tempera- 
ture changes,  and  no  provision  for  expansion  need  be  made,  as  in  the  case  of  the  steel  truss. 

The  maximum  stresses,  as  given  by  the  combinations  of  cases  (6),  (c),  and  (d)  of  Art.  142,  are  given  in  cols.  7, 8, 
and  0  respectively.  Stresses  for  col.  0  are  calculated  from  the  dead  load  by  ratio  of  the  panel  loads  for  a  minimum 
load  of  40  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  covered  area,  which  it  5320  lb.,  and  the  dead  panel  load,  which  is  1833  lb.  Col.  10  gives 
the  greatest  of  these  maximum  values,  which  is  the  stress  for  which  the  members  are  to  be  designed. 

145.  Design  of  Members. — As  stated  in  Art.  142,  the  top  and  bottom  chord  members  and 
the  diagonal  web  members  will  be  made  of  timber,  and  the  vertical  members  will  be  made  of  steel 
rods.  The  working  stresses  for  the  wooden  compression  members  whose  length  exceeds  15 
times  the  least  width  is  given  in  Art.  142  as  1800  (1  —  2/60  d),  where  I  —  length  in  inches,  and 
d  —  least  dimension  in  inches.  Ck)mpre8sion  members  whose  length  is  less  than  15  times  the 
least  width  arc  to  be  designed  for  a  working  stress  of  1350  lb.  per  sq.  in.  The  working  stress 
for  wooden  tension  members  is  given  as  1650  lb.  per  sq.  in.  For  steel  members  the  working 
stress  is  16,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.     All  data  for  the  design  is  given  in  Table  2. 

Sections  for  wooden  compression  members  should  be  square,  if  possible,  in  order  to  secure 
a  member  of  equal  rigidity  in  planes  perpendicular  to  the  sides  of  the  members.  Single  pieces 
are  preferable  to  members  built  up  ot  planks  placed  side  by  side  and  nailed  or  bolted  together 
to  form  a  single  member.  The  excessive  cost  of,  or  difficulty  in  obtaining  single  pieces,  may 
decide  in  favor  of  the  built-up  member. 

Wooden  tension  members  must  contain  considerable  excess  area  in  order  to  provide  for  notch- 
ing at  the  joints.  Single  pieces  are  preferable  for  use  as  tension  members.  If  planks  are  used, 
placed  side  by  side  to  form  a  built-up  member,  considerable  care  miist  be  taken  in  order  to  make 
certain  that  the  proper  net  area  is  provided  at  all  points.  Further  discussion  of  this  detail 
will  be  given  in  connection  with  the  design  of  the  lower  chord  member. 

Design  of  Top  Chord  Member, — The  design  of  the  top  chord  member  will  be  determined  for 
the  conditions  existing  in  member  orh,  where  the  stress  is  a  maximum.  From  Table  1  the 
stress  in  member  a— &  is  29,800  lb.  compression.  Assume  a  6  X  6-in.  member,  of  which  the 
actual  size  will  be  taken  as  5K  X  5K  in.  Since  the  length  of  member  a-b  is  112  in.,  the  ratio 
l/d  =  112/5.5  =  20.4.  Therefore  the  working  stress  is  to  be  determined  by  the  formula 
1800(1  -  l/QOd).  For  the  assumed  section  the  working  stress  is  1800  (1  -  112/60  X5.5) 
=  1800(1  -  0.34)  =  1190  lb.  per  sq.  m.;  and  the  required  area  is  29,800/1190  =  25.0  sq.  in. 
The  area  provided  by  the  assumed  section  is  5.5  X  5.5  =  30.25  sq.  in.  The  assumed  section  is 
ample  and  it  will  be  adopted. 

In  trusses  of  the  siso  under  consideration,  it  is  usual  to  make  the  entire  top  chord  of  the  same  cross  section. 
For  larger  trusses,  the  section  of  the  upper  end  of  the  top  chord  is  sometimes  reduced  m  sise.  A  butt  splice  is  made 
at  one  of  the  panel  points.  This  splice  can  be  designed  by  the  methods  given  in  the  chapter  on  Splices  and  Con* 
nections — Wooden  Members. 

If  the  top  chord  member  is  to  be  made  of  planks,  a  2  X  6-in.  piece,  actual  dimensions  about  IH  X  6H  in-* 
would  probably  be  used  in  the  case  under  consideration.  To  provide  the  proper  area,  three  pieces  will  be  required. 
For  this  section,  d  <-  3  X  IH  "  ^H  in.;  l/d  -  23;  and  the  allowable  working  stress  is  1120  lb.  per  sq.  in.  The 
area  required  is  then  29,800/1120  -  26.6  sq.  in.,  and  that  provided  is  3  X  IH  X  5.5  -  26.8  sq.  in.  The  section 
is  ample.  To  hold  the  several  pieces  together,  bolts  about  H  in.  in  diameter  should  be  placed  through  the  pieces 
at  intervals  such  that  the  value  of  l/d  for  a  single  piece  will  be  not  greater  than  the  value  for  the  whole  member. 
From  the  calculation  given  above,  l/d  for  the  whole  member  is  23.  Since  d  for  a  single  plank  is  1^  in.,  the  dis- 
tance between  bolts  must  be  about  (23)(lH)  ""  37.4  in.    Bolts  spaced  3  ft.  apart  will  probably  be  satisfactory. 

Design  of  Compression  Web  Members, — The  compression  diagonals  b~f  and  C--Q  are 
designed  by  methods  similar  to  those  used  for  the  top  chord  member.  It  was  found  that  4  X 
4-in.  members,  actual  size  assumed  as  35^  X  35i  in.,  are  sufficient  as  far  as  stress  condi- 
tions are  concerned.  It  sometimes  happens  that  tlie  size  of  member  as  designed  must  be  in- 
creased to  provide  su  fficient  bearing  area  for  joint  details.  The  actual  sizes  as  designed  are  given 
in  Table  2.     If  changes  are  required,  they  will  be  made  in  Art.  146  on  the  design  of  joints. 

Design  of  Bottom  Chord  Tension  Member, — From  Table  1,  the  maximimi  stress  in  the 
bottom  chord  occurs  in  members  a-e-f,  where  the  stress  is  26,670  lb.  tension.  The  net 
area  required  for  the  allowable  working  stress  of  1660  lb.  per  sq.  in.  is  26,670/1650  =  l^.^^sv 
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in.  In  general,  it  will  be  found  that  in  order  to  provide  for  notching  at  the  joints,  etc^  the 
adopted  section  must  provide  an  area  about  %  greater  than  the  required  net  area,  or  in  thk 
case,  the  adopted  section  shold  provide  at  least  1^.2  X  1%  =  27  sq.  in.  A  6  X  6-in.  member, 
actual  size  5H  X  5M  in.,  provides  30.25  sq.  in.  This  section  will  be  adopted,  subject  to  the 
condition  that  it  must  provide  the  required  net  area  at  the  joints,  a  point  which  will  be  definitely 
determined  in  the  follo>ving  article. 

The  lower  chord  member  for  the  truss  under  consideration  will  now  be  designed  as  a  built- 
up  section.  It  will  be  assumed  that  2  X  8-in.  plank,  actual  size  1%  X  7M  in.,  are  to  be  used. 
Since  the  rods  composing  the  vertical  members  pass  through  the  chord  section,  an  odd  number 

ji^ of  pieces  will  be  provided,  and  the  center  piece,  which 

will  contain  the  rods,  will  not  be  assumed  to  carry  any 
of  the  chord  stress.  Assume  a  section  consisting  of 
five  pieces,  placed  as  shown  in  Fig.  162. 

The  splices  in  the  member  ^ill  be  located  as 
shown  in  Fig.  162;  they  will  be  placed  about  a  foot 
from  the  panel  points.  For  the  arrangement  shown, 
the  planks  can  be  ordered  in  lengths  not  to  exceed  20 
ft.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  each  panel,  only  two 
pieces  are  available  at  the  splices  to  carry  the  total 
tension.  The  net  area  of  these  pieces  for  the 
member  a-e-f  must  then  be  26,670/1650  =  16.2  aq. 
in.,  or  8.10  sq.  in.  for  each  plank.  Assuming  the 
splices  to  be  made  w^ith  1-in.  bolts,  of  which  there  are  two  on  the  same  vertical  section,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  (c),  tlie  net  area  of  a  2  X  8-in.  plank  is  IH  (7.5  —  2  X  1;  =  8.95  sq.  in.  The 
assumed  section  is  probably  sufficient,  as  all  notching  for  the  joint  at/  can  readily  be  made  on 
the  three  inside  members. 

In  determinini;  the  number,  sise,  and  position  of  the  bolts  connecting  the  several  planks  forming  the  bottom 
chord  member,  due  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  transmission  of  stress  across  the  spliced  sections.  Thus  in  Fig. 
162(a),  the  total  stress  in  member  a-e  on  the  section  x-x,  close  to  joint  a,  is  carried  by  four  planks,  assuming  that 
the  center  plank  is  inactive,  as  stated  above.  Therefore,  on  section  x-x  each  plank  has  a  stress  of  26,670/4  * 
6670  lb.  At  the  splice  just  to  the  left  of  joint  e,  all  of  the  load  is  carried  by  the  planks  numbered  2  in  Fig.  (a). 
Therefore  between  the  sections  x-x  and  joint  e,  the  stresses  of  6670  lb.  in  planks  1  have  been  transferred  to  planks 
2,  which  are  fully  stressed  at  the  splice,  as  calculated  above. 

The  stress  in  planks  1  will  be  transferred  to  planks  2  by  means  of  1-in.  bolts,  as  assumed  above.  The  num- 
ber of  bolts  required  will  be  determined  by  the  safe  bearing  on  the  end  fibers  of  the  wood,  and  by  the  safe  bending 
stresses  in  the  bolts.  At  1200  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  the  safe  bearing  for  a  1^-in.  plank  on  a  1-in.  bolt  is  1200  X  1.625  X 
1  a  1950  lb.  The  number  required  for  bearing  is  tlien  6070/ 1950  »  3.42.  or  four  bolts.  Assuming  the  loading 
conditions  on  the  bolts  to  be  as  shown  in  Fig.  (6),  the  total  moment  to  bo  carried  by  the  bolts  is  0670  X  1.625 
■>  10,820  in.-Ib.  From  the  tables  of  safe  bending  moments  on  bolts  fur  a  fiber  stress  of  24,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  the 
allowable  bending  moment  on  a  1-in.  bolt  is  2360  in. -lb.  Therefore.  10,820/2360  <=  4.6,  or  five  bolts  are  required 
for  bending  moment.    These  bolts  are  shown  in  position  in  Fig.  162  (c). 

The  distance  from  the  centers  of  the  bolts  to  the  edge  of  the  splice  is  determined  by  the  required  strength  in 
shearing  on  the  dotted  lines  shown  in  Fig.  (r).  Since  five  bolts  are  to  bo  used,  the  load  on  each  bolt  is  6670/5  ■• 
1335  lb.  From  Art.  142,  the  shearing  value  of  hemlock  parallel  to  the  grain  is  240  lb.  per  sq.  in.  The  required 
diBUnce  from  the  center  of  the  bolt  to  the  edge  of  tlie  plank  is  then  1335/2  X  1025  X  240  «  1.72  in.  The  arrange- 
ment shown  in  Fig.  102(r)  is  convenient,  and  will  be  adopted. 

At  the  right  of  the  splice  at  joint  c,  an  arrangement  of  bolts  similar  to  that  described  above  must  also  be 
used,  for  the  stress  in  planks  2  must  be  transferred  to  planks  1  because  of  the  splice  in  planks  2  at  joint  /.  Ab  the 
calculations  are  similar  to  those  given  above,  they  will  not  be  repeated. 

In  the  panel  f-o,  similar  calculations  must  also  bo  made.  As  the  stresses  are  smaller  than  those  in  the  end 
panels,  four  bolts  will  be  found  sufficient.  At  points  between  the  splices,  the  planks  arc  to  be  held  together  by  H" 
in.  bolts  placed  about  2-ft.  centers. 

Design  of  Vertical  Tension  Rods. — ^The  vertical  tension  members  will  be  made  of  round  rods 
threaded  at  the  ends  and  provided  with  square  nuts.  As  shown  in  Table  2,  a  plain  ?i-in. 
diameter  round  rod  provides  some  excess  area  for  member  c-/.  Since  this  is  about  the  small- 
est advisable  size  of  rod  for  such  members,  it  will  be  used.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
area  of  the  rod  at  the  root  of  thread  governs  the  desiftn. 

Although  member  d-e  has  no  definite  stress,  a  ?^-in.  rod  will  be  used. 
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For  member  drg  an  area  of  0.665  sq.  in.  at  root  of  thread  is  required.  A  plain  rod  l^i 
in.  in  diameter  will  furnish  the  required  area.  It  will  probably  be  better  practice  to  use  a  rod 
of  smaller  diameter  with  an  upset  end.  From  the  tables  of  upset  ends  for  roimd  rods,  it  will 
be  found  that  a  1-in.  rod  with  a  1^-in.  upset  end  is  required. 


Table  2. — Design  of  Members 


Member 

Max.  stress 
(lb.) 

Length 

of 
member 

(in.) 

Least 
width 
(in.) 

L/D 

Working 

stress 
ab./in.«) 

Area 
required 
(sq.  in.) 

Section 

Area 
provided 
(sq.  in.) 

ah 

-29,800 

112 

6H 

20.4 

1.190 

25.0 

0"  X  6" 

30.25 

he 

-23,800 

•   ■   •   • 



6"  X  6" 

cd 

- 17,820 

•   •   •   • 

•   •  •  • 

6"  X  6" 

o«-</ 

+  26,670 

■   •  •   • 

1.650 

16.2 

6"  X  6" 

30.25 

fo 

+  21,300 

•   •    ■   • 

■   •  •   • 

1.650 

12.9 

6"  X  6" 

30.25 

hf 

-   6.510 

112 

3« 

31.0 

876 

7.45 

4"  X  4" 

13.15 

CO 

-   8,210 

141 

3« 

35.3 

630 

13.0 

4"  X  4" 

13.15 

cf 

+  2,990 

•    •-••• 

16.000 

0.187 

^i"  round  rod 

0.302 

dg 

+ 10,640 

•   •    •    • 

16.000 

0.665 

1"  round  rod  upset  to  IH'' 

1.05 

he 

0 

•    •   •    • 

■   •   •   • 

0 

fi"  round  rod 

0.302 

tension. 


—   >■  compression. 


146.  Design  of  Joints. — ^A  great  variety  of  joint  details  are  in  use  for  wooden  roof  trusses. 
The  general  principles  governing  the  design  of  joints  have  been  given  in  the  chapter  on  Roof 
Trusses — General  Design,  where  typical  joint  details  are  shown.  In  the  present  article,  the 
design  methods  will  be  given  for  some  of  the  details  in  common  use,  particular  attention  being 
paid  to  details  suitable  for  the  type  of  truss  under  consideration. 

The  general  principles  of  joint  design  given  in  the  chapter  on  the  Detailed  Design  of  a 
Steel  Roof  Truss  apply  also  to  a  wooden  roof  truss.  Center  lines  of  members  must  be  made  to 
intersect  in  a  common  point.  If  this  can  not  be  done,  the  additional  stresses  in  the  members 
due  to  the  eccentric  connections  must  be  calculated  and  proper  provision  made  for  them. 

In  designing  the  joint  details,  the  stresses  transmitted  from  one  member  to  another  must 
be  carefully  determined  and  the  bearing  areas  between  the  members  proportioned  to  provide 
for  the  stresses  to  be  carried.  In  general,  simple  details  are  desirable,  and  the  joints  should  be 
made  up  with  as  few  parts  as  possible.  Indirect  connections,  and  those  in  which  the  distri- 
bution of  the  stress  to  several  parts  is  indeterminate,  should  be  avoided.  Where  the  stresses 
are  small,  one  member  can  be  notched  into  another  to  form  the  joint  details.  Where  very 
large  stresses  are  to  be  transmitted  from  one  member  to  another,  metal  bearing  plates  or  cast- 
ings, side  plates,  or  bolted  connections  are  required.    The  general  principles  for  the  design  of 
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w^ieee  and  atmilu'  conDectiona  are  given  in  the  ch^>ter  on  ^Uces  and  Connectiont — WoodcB 
MembetB. 

Deiign  of  Joint  b. — As  the  stress  to  be  transmitted  from  member  b-f  to  the  top  ehoid 
member  is  comparatively  Hmall,  a  notch  detail  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  163  will  be  uaed.  In 
Older  to  make  certain  that  the  resultant  pressures  on  the  faces  1-2  and  2-3  interaect  on  the  oenttf 
line  of  the  member  at  point  4,  the  notch  will  be  made  with  facM 
at  90  deg.,  aa  shown  in  fig.  163.  In  this  way  a  central  oott- 
nection  is  made  and  eccentric  moments  are  eliminated. 

Assume  a  notch  IH  u^  deep  on  face  1-2.     llie  dintenoKmi 
and  form  of  the  resulting  notch  are  shown  in  f^.  IS3.     "HieM 
dimensions  were  scaled  from  a  large  scale  layout  of  the  joint. 
In  making  the  layout,  the  actual  dimensions  of  the  memben 
*  were  used. 
P^  ,^  Resolving  the  stress  in  member  b-f  into  ita  eompoDOiti 

perpendicular  to  the  faces  of  the  notch  by  means  of  a  force 
diagram,  the  forces  to  be  carried  are  as  shown  in  fig.  163,  Since  these  loads  act  at  an  an^ 
to  the  grain  of  the  material,  the  strength  of  the  notch  depends  upon  the  allowable  bearing 
values  on  these  surfaces,  as  determined  by  the  formula  of  Art.  142,  for  which  the  conditions 
are  shown  in  Ilg.  159.  The  angles  which  the  surfaces  1-2  and  2-3  make  with  the  grain  of 
the  material  of  the  chord  member  and  of  member  b-f  are  as  shown  in  Pig.  163.  lliese  angles 
were  measured  with  a  protractor  from  a  large  scale  layout  of  the  joint.  Angles  were  read  to 
the  nearest  half  degree. 

Ilie  allowable  bearing  values  as  calculated  from  the  fonnula  of  Art  142  are  as  follows: 


Chord  member: 

■iiriue  1-2,  330  +  ai8i6C74)t  -  U 

130  lb.  por  .q.  ia. 

nirfuv  2-3.  330 -h  0  1816(16)1  -    j 

l7SIb.  pa>q.  iD. 

For  these  allowable  bearing  values,  the  areas  required  are  as  follows: 

Chord  mcmbCT: 

■iirf&ce  1-2,  5200/1330  -    S.Mgq.  in. 

■iirfKe  2-3,  3900/  376  -  10.4  kj.  in. 
Member  &-/: 

■urfsw  1-2,  5200/B60'-  B.lSiq.  in. 
■urfKCF  2-a,  3M0/iSS  -  S.S7  iq.  in. 

These  calculations  show  that  the  required  areas  are  6.12  eq.  in.  for  surface  1-2,  and  10.4  sq. 
in.  fur  surface  2-3. 

As  the  notch  1-2  ia  assumed  to  be  l>i  in,  deep,  the  width  required  on  this  surface  is  6.12/ 
1.25  =  4.90  in.  From  the  design  given  in  Art.  145,  a4  X  4-iii.  member  is  sufficient  for  member 
b-f  as  far  as  the  columa  design  is  (concerned.  Thu  member,  however,  does  not  provide  the 
required  width  on  surfat^e  1-2,  as  given  by  the  above  calculations.  The  required  area  can  be 
provided  by  one  of  two  methods ;  either  the  not^h  can  be  made  deeper,  or  the  member  can  ba 
made  wider.  As  designed  in  Art.  145,  the  chord  member  is  6  in.  wide  and  member  b-f  is  4  in. 
wide.  It  is  therefore  poasihle  to  increase  the  width  of  member  b-f.  In  this  ease  it  does  not 
seem  advisable  to  moke  the  notch  deeper  than  assumed,  beeausc  the  exeess  area  provided  hf 
the  section  adopted  docs  not  allow  much  cutting.  The  required  ares  will  be  pro\'ided  by  in- 
creasing member  b-f  to  &  i  X  6-in,  section,  actual  size  assumed  as  3^i  X  6M  >n.,  placed  with 
the  4-in.  side  in  the  plane  of  the  tniss,  as  shown  in  Fig.  163.  The  area  provided  on  surface 
1-2  is  then  6.6  X  1.25  =  6.875  sq.  in.,  which  is  satisfactory. 

In  order  to  prevent  member  b-f  from  slipping  out  of  place  due  to  shrinkage  of  the  parts, 
it  ia  best  to  pn>%-ide  a  tenon  projecting  from  the  surface  2-3  into  a  slot  in  the  chord  member,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  163.  This  tenon  should  be  about  1  in.  thick,  and  the  slot  in  the  chord  member 
which  receives  the  tenon  should  be  about  IH  in  wide.     The  net  width  of  the  surface  2-3  is 
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then  5.6-1.125-  4.37S  in.  From  Fig.  163,  thelenglhof  the  surface  2-3  is  4.£3  in.  The  area 
provided  is  then  4.53  X  4.375  —  19.8  aq.  in.  From  the  calculations  given  abdve,  an  area  of 
10.4  sq.  in.  ia  required.     The  detail  ia  saUafactoiy  and  will  be  adopted. 


Pi|.  164  Bhowt  another  amntcment  ror  j(^t  b,  A  S-ahaped  ben 
tha  efaonl  mrinb«.  while  the  other  le(  tormi  a  projeetioa  againat  whicb  i 
projecIiaD  1-2  ii  determined  by  the  allowable  btsrlns  on  thia  lurtace,  irh[i: 
D.I8IS(3e.B)'  -  G7G  lb.  per  iq.  in.  RaolviiiE  the  atrna  in  b-/  into  coini 
chord  membeTp  the  loada  abowa  in  the  fi>rce  diajiram  are  obtaiaed. 
Thnrtote.  the  aiea  tequired  on  aurfan  1-2  -  2eiO/S78  -  4.98  «q.  in. 
II  b-I  be  taken  aa  a  4  X  4-in.  member  (ai^tual  li.e  3M  in.  equare),  the 
required  dietance  1-2  -  4.03/3. 62G  -  1.378  -  IN  >n. 

lever  beam  of  length  IJi  In.     The  plate  will  be  made  the  full  width  of 
.  ia  iM  in- 


iteel  plate  haa  one  at  Ita  legi  notched  into 
the  member  b-fhrtt*.  The  depth  of  the 
ch,  from  the  formula  ol  Art.  142,  ia  330  + 
poneDta  parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the 


rated  a 


1.37S  - 


if  the  I 


s  1-2, 


ia>i  X 


lb.    ( 


The 


1  the  thiclineaa  required  for  a  workins 
'  m.  in.  ia  il  -  (SJf/A}^  -  (6  X  11)30/18.000  X 
.  H-m.  plaU  will  be  need. 

of  Art.  142,  the  allowable  bwrini  preagura  for 
on  the  aurfam  2-3  la  330  +  0.181S  (53.2|>  -  S40 
bearing   area    required   between  the  4   X  4-in. 

aide  of  the  plate  ia  GS30/840  -  O.BS  aq.  in.     On  th 

ol  the  chord  met 


1.  On  the  upper  aurfaee  of  the  plate,  the  bcarins 
la  directly  on  the  aide  ol  the  chord  member,  and  the  allowable  bearing  ia  330  lb.  per  aq.  in.  The  bearioi  area 
required  on  the  lower  lace  of  the  chord  member  la  6830/330  -  17.7  aq.  in.  Prom  a  large  acala  layout  ol  the 
loiDt.  the  dimenaiona  were  found  to  be  aa  shown  in  Fig.  164.  The  bearing  area  provided  between  the  4  X  4-in. 
member  and  the  plate  i*  then  3^{  X  3M  -  12.7  aq.  in.,  and  the  area  provided  between  the  chord  member  and 
theplatebS.S  X  3.5  -  10.2  >q.  in.,  aa  the  plate  is  aiBiuned  to  cover  the  full  width  of  the  chord  member. 

The  component  of  thruat  parallel  to  the  chord  member  ie  taken  up  by  ootehinc  into  the  chord  Detnber.    Aa 
the  beaiinc  ia  on  the  end  fiber*  of  the  material,  the  allowable  bearing  ia  1800  lb.  per  aq,  in.,  and  the  area  required 
ia  2010/1800  -  1.03  sq.  in.      The  depth  of  the  notch  required  I* 
I.a2/5.S  -  0.2M  in.      A  ^-in.  notch  will  be  uiwd,  for  a  (hallower 

llie  bent  plate  ia  kept  in  coataat  with  tha  chord  member  and 
with  member  b-J  by  meana  of  lag  acrewi,  or  by  meana  of  a  bolt  paaa- 
ing  through  the  member*.     Fig.  164  abowa  the  adopted  detail. 

Pig.  les  ahowaadetailforjointl)  which  makeauaaolaeaat-lron 
angle  block.  Thia  block  ia  notched  into  the  top  chord  by  meana  of 
a  lug  caat  on  the  angle  block.  Member  b-/beara  directly  on  the 
end  of  the  angle  block.  In  order  to  aave  material,  and  alra  to 
reduce  the  weight  of  the  angle  block,  it  will  be  made  up  of  two 

The   deaign   of  an  angle  block  of  the  form  ahown  in  Fig.  166 

the  top  chord,  and  the  thickneea  required  for  tha  oantilevar  baatnt 
forming  the  bearing  lurfacca  1-2  and  3-4.     The  force  diagram  ahowi 

member. 

The  depth  of  the  lug  muat  be  lufBcIentto  tranafer  to  th*  and 
the  top  chord  member  aatrna  of  EfilO.  aa  ahown  by  the  force 

diagram.     Aa  the  allowable  bearmg  on  the  end  fiben  of  the  material 

la  1800  lb.  per  aq.  in.,  and  the  width  of  the  chord  member  ia  £>!  in.. 

the  depth  of  notch  required  ia  only  2910/1800  X  E.5  -  0.294  in. 
Fio.  105.  Aa  the  requited  notch  ia  too  aballow  to  be  efleetiTe.  a  l-in.  notch 

will  ba  uaed.  Tha  width  of  the  lug  ia  determined  by  Ita  atrength  aa 
ir  beam  under  a  moment  of  2910  X  aS  -  14GG  in.-lb  If  the  working  atr^  lor  caat  iron  ia  taken  aa 
T  aq.  in.,  the  width  required  ia  (aU/kf)^  -(OX  I455/e.S  X  3000}  -  O.min.  A  width  of  1  in.  will 
I,     The  details  of  the  lug  are  aa  ahown  in  Fig.  16S. 

rea  required  on  the  aurfaee  1-2  ia  detennined  by  the  ticsriTin  strength  of  the  timber  aerew  Ihc  RbcFa, 
10  lb.  per  aq.  in.  From  the  force  diagram,  the  load  lo  he  tranemitlcd  to  Ih'.  cJiurJ  mtlTibat  ia  GMO  tb. 
equiredia  then  BS30/330  -  17.7  sq.  in.  II  it  be  aiBuni«l  that  tlie  lop  aurfn^c. ..(  Ih*  lu<-*»^aolowr]r 
D  due  to  imperfect  workmanahip,  the  area  provided  on  aurfaee  1-2  ia  (4,£  -  I  m  r,  !,  ••  ^t^tt^t 


The  tbioknesa  of  the  upper  bearing  aurfa 
ntilever  beam.  Fig.  (b]  ahowa  a  vertical  aeetion  ■->  of  Fig.  M 
303  lb.  par  aq.  in.,  acting  aa  ehown  in  Fig.  (b).  Forth*  W 
amlln.  widekK  X  303  X  2.2S>  -  T«G  Ea.-fb.  at  tka  adl*  « 


MMidBBLit 


The  uicla  block  nit]  be  laatew 

■id*  piena  will  be  cut  on  the  lowH  bn\ 

rnvmbar  rigidly  id  ponlion.     All  details 

Member  b-t,  tbe  vertical  teDskm  re 
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le  found  thkt  the  thidmen  of  the  beving  (urfuce  3-4  CUD  ebo  be  nude  tjij  In- 1 


IP  deeicned  (or  joint  e  will  benMd. 


Detign  of  Joint  e. — Fig.  166  ehowm  two  d^ 
signs  for  joiat  c.    The  design  methods  are  nmOtf 
to  those  ueed  for  joint  b.     Fig.  (a)  shows  a  joint 
made  by  notching,  and  Fig.  (6)  ahowB  an  angle 
block  design.     Due  to  the  angle  between  mem- 
ber c-g  and  the  top  chord  member,  a  solid  blodc 
a  used  in  this  case. 
The  vertical  rod  e-f  transmits  to  the  uppa 
chord  ita  etress  of  2990  lb.    This  load  is  brought 
to  the  top  of  the  chord  member  by  a  washer. 
In  this  case  a  cast  angle  washer  will  be  used,  as 
shotvn  in   Fig.    166  (c).     The  design  of  this 
""*'  washer  consists  in  providing  a  base  area  suffi- 

cient to  transmit  to  the  top  fibers  of  the  chord  member,  a  streas  of  2680  lb.,  the  component  erf 
stress  perpendicular  to  the  chord  member,  and  in  providing  an  area  at  the  toe  of  the  waahtf 
which  will  provide  for  a  load  of  1340  lb.,  the  component  of  strras  parallel  to  the  chord  member. 
The  stresses  to  be  carried  were  determined  from  the  force  diagram  of  Fig.  (c). 

As  stated  in  Art.  142,  the  bearing  under  washers  which  hear  perpendicular  to  the  grain 
is  412.6  lb.  per  eq.  in.  The  area  required  on  surface  1-2  of  Fig.  (e)  is  then  26S0/412.6  -  6.E 
sq.  in.  Since  the  rod  composing  member  e-/ia  %  in.  in  diameter,  the  hole  in  the  washer  should 
be  about  1  in.  in  diameter.  As  the  hole  in  the  base  of  the  washer  is  elliptical  in  form,  the  area 
will  be  taken  as  1.5  sq.  in.     The  required  gross  area  „ 

of  the  base  is  then  6.5  +  1.6  ■  8.0  aq.  in.      A  3  X  3 
in.  base  will  be  used. 

To  resist  the  component  of  load  parallel  to  the 
chord  member,  the  washer  will  be  set  into  the  chord 
member.  As  the  alloivsble  end  bearing  on  the  fibers 
is  1800  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  and  as  the  washer  is  3  in.  wide, 
the  indentation  must  be  at  least  1340/1800  X  3  = 
0.25  in.  A  M-in.  indentation  will  be  used,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  ic). 


r  toim 


of  *(uh«r  details  ii 


in  one  for  elopine 


Fio.  IBT. 


termined   tor   Hic  allowable   beBtinK,   u   r»leul«t«J 
forinuU  or  Alt.  142,     Fig.  <<)  aliowa  a  bentp 
deaifD  u(  this  detail  u  eimilnr  (u  ILc  one  ahon 

Design  of  Joint  rf.— Joint  rf,  the  apex  joint,  is  a 
butt  joint  in  which  the  meniherti  intersect  at  an  angle. 
The  design  of  this  joint  consists  in  providing  the  proper  area  between  the  abutting  surface^ 
and  the  provision  of  proper  hearing  under  liie  washer  on  the  vertical  member  d-g.  Rind 
fastenings  arc  to  be  provided  in  order  to  hold  the  members  in  line. 

Fig.  167  filiotis  a  detail  of  the  apex  joint  in  which  the  top  chord  members  from  the  twoaidM 
of  the  truss  butt  against  each  other  on  a  vertical  line  and  against  a  plate  washw  on  tbe  end  of 
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member  d-^,  the  vertical  tod.  The  maximum  stress  iD  member  o-d  is  17,820  lb.,  as  given  in 
Table  1.  This  stress  is  due  to  the  verticaJ  loading  of  401b.  per  eq.  ft.  of  covered  area,  for  which 
the  panel  load  is  53201b.  The  stresses  in  all  members,  and  the  panel  load,  are  shown  in  position. 
The  details  of  the  joint  depend  on  the  method  of  supporting  the  purlin  at  this  point,  ii 
the  purlin  is  set  on  the  top  of  the  washer,  the  bearing  area  on  tha  under  side  of  the  washer 
must  be  determined  for  the  vertical  components  of  the  strtaaea  in  the  chord  members.  From 
the  force  diagram,  the  load  to  be  carried  is  2  X  7980  =-  15,960  lb.  If  a  detail  of  the  form 
shown  in  Fig.  178  (b)  is  adopted,  whero  the  purlin  load  is  distributed  equally  to  the  two  chotd 
members,  the  load  to  be  proi-ided  for  on  the  under  side  of  washer  is  15,960  —  6320  =  10,6401b,, 
which  is  equal  to  the  Htreas  in  the  vertical  rod.  The  latter  detail  will  be  adopted  in  this  case, 
as  shown  on  the  general  drawing.  Fig.  179. 

From  the  fgrmula  of  Ait.  lU,  the  allowable  bnrini  on  the  undor  tide  of  the  vaaher  li  S30  +  0.181G  C3e.S)> 
-  4eOlb.  pcreq.  in.,  aod  tlmt  on  the  vertical  buring  (urfuieiaaaO  -|-  0.181S  (a3.G]>  -  1060  [b.p«r>q.  ia.  Tha 
ucB  required  on  the  under  Bids  of  the  vuheria  then  10,040/460  -  23,1  iq.  in.,  and  on  the  vertioal  beuins  (urfui* 
the  area  requirHl  ia  lS.eeO/1060  -  IG.l  sq.  in  AmmiiK  the  plate  wuher  to  cover  the  full  width  of  the  chord 
member,  tha  lencth  required  is  23.1/6.5-  4.2  in.  To  alio*  tor  the  area  talcen  out  for  the  vertical  rod,  a  SH-in. 
square  steel  platfl  will  be  used,  aa  abown  in  Fig,  1ST  (a).  If  (he  horriootiiil  bearing  area  for  each  ehord  membar 
ia  mode  23i  in.,  a  layout  of  the  joint  will  ahow  that  the  vertical  bearing  aurfaoe  ia  about  iH  >n.  The  ana  pro- 
vided on  tho  vertical  bearing  lurfaue  ia  then  4.75  X  G.S  -  29.13  eq.  in.,  which  ii  more  than  required. 

The  thickneaiof  the  plate  washer  will  be  determined  on  thsaaumption  that  it  forma  a  double  eantilevarbcun. 
Fig.  (6)  shawe  tbe  ssaumed  distribution  of  loading,  which  ia  approaimste  but  accurate  enough  under  the  eeu- 
ditions.  The  moment  to  be  carried  on  section  i^  is  S320  X  1.375  -  7,315  in.-lb.  For  an  ssaumed  working  atTMB 
of  16,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  the  thickneH  required  isd  -  (fltf/t/)^  -  (OX  T31G/4Xlfl.00O)^- O.SSin.  AK^-plata 
will  be  used.  As  shown  in  Fig.  (6).  a  IH^n.  hole  i*  provided  in  the  waaher  tor  the  vertical  member,  which  leavea 
anel  width  on  Bcclioni-ioft  -   56  -  1.5  -  4.0  in. 


To  hold  the  chord  memben  in  plaoe,  ahort  pleeea  ot  3  X  e-in.  plank  are  [satened  to  the  faces  of  the  chord 
members  by  means  of  ^i-in.  bolta.    These  pieces  do  not  cany  any  definite  atreaa. 

Fig.  leSahows  two  formsof  cast-iron  bloelidetalli  toitfa*  Joint  at  point  d  In  thedcdgnotFig.  (a),thebearinc 
aurlacea  required  arc  determined  by  tbe  aam*  methods  M  UMd  in  the  daricn  ot  Fig.  leT.  The  required  thlohneaof 
metal  can  be  determined  by  considering  the  upper  aurtaee  to  be  a  Sxed  ended  bmn  wppoHed  by  the  aide  surfaeea. 
The  details  shown  in  Fig.  108  are  more  eipenajre  than  the  one  shown  In  Pig.  1S7.  It  ia  donbtAil  if  the  added  ex- 
pense is  worth  while,  for  the  detail  ot  Fig.  1S7  it  simiile,  dleotlTe,  and  InatpM^i**- 

Design  of  Joint  a. — ^The  design  of  the  joint  at  a,  the  heel  of  tha  InUB,  nqulns  nnful  con- 
sideration. At  this  point  the  stresses  to  be  provided  for  are  greater  than  al  any  other  point  in 
the  truss.  In  general  the  niembcra  meet  ot  an  acute  angle,  which  adds  to  the  diffirulUt's 
encountered  in  the  design.  Designs  will  be  worked  out  in  detail  /or  a  joiot  formed  by  iiutt'liiiij; 
one  member  into  the  other;  for  one  formed  by  a  bent  strap  wlthlugBitoft  joint t'onuisting  of 
steel  aide  plates  i  and  for  ii  cast-iron  shoe. 

Fig.  169  shows  an  arrangement  lor  a  joint  at  poiut  a  fonBOlLSE 
member  into  the  lower  cliord  member.    Tho  notch  i*  m  amuBdjH 
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provide  equal  areas.    The  connection  formed  between  the  members  is  central  and  no  eccentrie 
moments  are  to  be  provided  for. 

It  can  be  seen  from  Fig.  169  that  the  bearing  value  at  the  notches  is  governed  by  the  allow- 
able values  for  the  horizontal  member.  From  the  formula  of  Art.  142,  the  allowable  bearing 
is  330  +  0.1815  (63.5)'  =  1060  lb.  per  sq.  in.  Hence  the  total  area  to  be  provided  on  surface! 
1-2  and  3-4  is  29,800/1060  »  28.1  sq.  in.  If  "the  notches  are  made  1^  in.  deep,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  169,  the  width  of  bearing  required  is  K  X  28. 1/1.875  -  7.5  in.  From  Table  2,  the  stressin 
member  a—h  calls  for  a  6  X  6-in.  piece,  of  which  the  actual  width  is  5K  in.  Since  it  is  not 
advisable,  and  in  fact  impossible  in  this  case  to  make  the  notches  deeper  because  of  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  available  net  area  of  the  lower  chord  section,  the  members  must  be  made  wider  if 
this  form  of  joint  is  to  be  used.  The  calculations  above  show  that  a  6  X  8-in.  member,  actual 
width  7}i  in.,  must  be  used  for  both  the  top  and  bottom  chord  members.  This  change  will  be 
made  and  the  other  details  of  the  design  will  be  worked  out. 

The  net  area  of  the  lower  chord  member  must  now  be  checked  up.  As  shown  in  Fig.  160, 
the  weakest  section  is  on  a  vertical  section  through  point  4,  where  the  net  area  provided  is 
7.5  X  3  =  22.5  sq.  in.  From  Table  2,  the  net  area  required  for  member  are  is  16.2  sq.  in.  The 
area  furnished  is  therefore  ample,  provided  no  further  cutting  is  required. 

The  loads  brought  to  the  surfaces  1-2  and  3-4  must  be  resisted  by  the  shearing  resistance 
offered  by  the  surfaces  2-6  and  4r-7.  The  shearing  resistance  developed  must  be  equal  to  the 
horizontal  component  of  the  stress  in  the  top  chord  member,  which  is  26,670  lb.,  as  shown  by  the 
force  diagram.  Assuming  that  surface  2-6  carries  one  half  of  this  load,  the  length  required 
on  surface  2-6  is  >^  X  26,670/240  X  7.5  »  7.4.,  when  the  shearing  working  stress  is  240  lb. 
per  sq.  in.,  as  given  in  Art.  142.  Surface  4-7  is  below  surface  2-6  so  that  it  can  be  counted  upon 
to  act  as  shear  resisting  area.  To  provide  some  excess  area  due  to  possible  defects  in  the  ma^ 
terial,  the  bottom  chord  member  will  be  extended  12  in.  beyond  the  intersection  of  center 
lines,  as  shown  in  Fig.  169.  A  layout  of  the  joint  will  show  that  the  lower  chord  member  will 
not  project  outside  the  roof  line  if  the  purlin  is  placed  with  its  lower  surface  on  the  same  level 
as  the  under  side  of  the  top  chord  member. 

The  top  chord  member  will  be  held  in  place  on  the  lower  chord  member  by  means  of  bolts 
passing  through  the  members,  as  shown  in  Fig.  169.  These  bolts  do  not  carry  any  definite 
stress,  as  they  serve  only  to  hold  the  parts  together.  Two  ?^-in.  bolts  will  be  used,  located  as 
shown  in  Fig.  169.  In  order  to  avoid  further  cutting  of  the  lower  chord  member  to  provide  seats 
for  the  washers  at  the  lower  ends  of  the  Ji-in.  bolts,  a  6  X  8-in.  timber,  known  as  a  corbel,  will 
be  bolted  to  the  under  side  of  the  chord  member,  as  shown  in  Fig.  169. 

Although  the  ^-in.  bolts  do  not  carry  any  definite  stress,  it  is  usual  to  assume  that  the 
probable  maximum  stress  in  the  bolt  is  equal  to  its  full  net  strength  in  tension.  Washer  details 
and  bearing  areas  are  then  determined  for  this  load.  As  the  area  at  the  root  of  thread  for  a 
?i-in.  bolt  is  0.302  sq.  in.,  the  probable  maximum  bolt  stress  is  16,000  X  0.302  =  4830  lb.  For 
the  conditions  shown  in  Fig.  169,  the  allowable  bearing  value  under  the  washers  is  governed 
by  the  conditions  under  the  corbel.  From  the  fonnula  of  Art.  142,  the  allowable  bearing  value 
is  330  -h  0.1815  (26.5)2  =  460  lb.  per  sq.  in.  As  stated  in  Art.  142,  this  may  be  increased  for 
washers  which  cover  only  a  part  of  the  area  of  the  bearing  surface.  The  bearing  area  required 
is  then  4830/460  X  1.25  =  8.4  sq.  in.  From  the  table  of  Standard  Cast  Washers  given  on 
p.  246,  it  will  be  found  that  the  standard  washer  for  a  J^-in.  bolt  provides  a  bearing  area  of 
about  7.9  sq.  in.  Under  the  conditions,  a  standard  washer  will  be  used,  although  the  area 
provided  is  somewhat  deficient.  If  the  discrepancy  in  area  is  greater  than  for  the  case  under 
consideration,  it  will  be  host  to  design  a  special  steel  plate  washer  similar  to  those  used  at  joints 
d,  /,  and  g. 

Since  the  probable  bolt  stresses  are  inclined  to  the  axis  of  the  corbel,  keys  or  wedges  must 
be  inserted  between  the  lower  chord  member  and  tlie  corbel  to  prevent  any  movement  of  the 
parts.  If  three  wooden  keys  are  provided,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1G9,  each  key  must  take  one-third 
of  the  horizontal  component  of  the  total  stress  in  the  bolts.  From  a  force  diagram,  the  hori- 
zontal component  of  the  stress  in  the  bolts  is  found  to  be  2  X  2,160  =  4320  lb.  In  addition 
to  this  load,  the  keys  must  also  provide  for  the  horizontal  component  of  the  reaction  due  to 
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wind.  From  the  coefBcients  for  wind  load  raactiona  given  in  the  chapter  on  Roof  Trusses 
— Stress  Data,  the  maximum  horizontal  force  to  be  provided  for  is  2.06  X  2,220  X  sin  26° 
34'  =  2050  lb.      The  total  to  be  carried  by  the  keys  is  then  4320  +  2050  -  6650  lb. 

A  2  X  4-in.  key,  actual  size  1%  X  3^  in.,  will  be  assumed.  Fig.  (b)  shows  the  condi- 
tions for  which  the  key  is  to  be  designed.  The  area  required  for  bearing  against  the  side  fibers 
of  each  key  is  ^  X  G550/412.5  =  G.2S  sq.  in.,  seouming  a  working  stress  as  for  bearing  under 
waaherH.  The  area  provided  by  the  assumed  key  is  >j  X  1-626  X  7.S  -  6.08  sq.  in.,  which  is 
sufficient.  The  length  of  the  key  is  determined  by  the  area  required  to  develop  a  shearing 
resistance  equal  to  one-third  of  the  total  horizontal  force  to  be  carried,  which  is  H  X  6S50  — 
2IS3  lb.  As  given  in  Art.  142,  the  allowable  shearing  stress  transverse  to  the  grain  is  150  lb. 
per  sq.  in.  The  area  required  tor  each  key  is  then  2183/150  —  14.6  sq.  in.  As  shown  in  Fig. 
(6)  the  area  provided  by  a  key  on  the  surface  1-2  is  3.625  X  7.6  •■  26.6  sq.  in.  The  assumed 
key  is  satisfactory.  To  prevent  the  key  from  twisting,  due  to  the  eccentric  application  of  the 
forces,  a  ^-in.  bolt  will  be  placed  close  to  each  key,  as  shown  in  Fig.  (a). 

The  bearing  area  provided  between  the  masonry  wall  and  the  corbel  is  det«rmined  by  the 
allowable  bearing  on  the  masonry,  which  is  given  in  Art.  142  as  300  lb.  per  sq.  in.  From  Art. 
144  it  will  be  found  that  the  reactions  at  the  wall  are  as  follows:  dead  load,  S500  lb.; snow  load, 
8940  lb. ;  wind  load,  vertical  component  4100  lb.,  horizontal  component  2050  lb.  The  resulting 
reactions  are  then:  (a)  dead  load,  minimum  snow  load,  and  maximum  wind  load,  vertical  com- 
ponent 14,070  lb.,  horizontal  component  2050  lb. ;  0>)  dead  load,  maximum  snow  load,  and  mini- 
mum wind  load,  vertical  component  14,810  lb.,  horizontal  component  700  lb. ;  and  (e)  reaction 
due  to  a  vertical  load  of  40  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  covered  area,  15,960  lb.  Case  (c)  therefore  deter- 
mines the  required  bearing  area,  which  is  16,960/300  =  53.3  aq,  in.  If  a  12-in.  wall  is  assumed, 
the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  16S  provides  a  bearing  area  of  12  X  7.6  "  90  sq.  in.,  which  is 
greater  than  required.  To  prevent  horizontal  movement  on  the  wall,  the  corbel  will  be  notched 
over  the  wall,  as  shown  in  Fig.  169.  The  area  required  in  bearing  against  the  wall  is  2050/300 
=  6.83  sq.  in.     A  1-in.  notch  will  provide  7.5  sq.  in. 

Fis.  170  ihon  ■  d«icn  nude  up  for  ■  bent  atnp  witb  ■ 
that  alf  of  tbv  itreu  in  tlis  top  chord  msmba  la  tiKiufnT«d  U 
Th«  bolU  aetve  aoly  to  bold  tti»  paru  tosstlier. 

The  beuLns  len  on  aurfua  1-2  ud  2-3  miut  be  buse  enouch  to  pravids  for  tha  camponrati 
in  the  force  diacram.  From  the  formula  of  Art.  112,  the  allovobte  be«riu«  value  on  th«  lurtafe  1- 
■q-  it:  and  that  on  aurfaee  3-3  ia  ISO  lb.  per 

a  th«  fiber*  At  the  end  of  the  top  chord  memt 


i  by  li 
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ble  b«riiw  value. 
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to  allow  an 
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13.33a/<60  X  1.26 
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>q.    ID.     f 
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e  beat  atrap 
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directly  on 

m  ■Ide 

fibeta 

ehorfl  mem- 

her.  1 

beuins  ia  330  lb 

in.     Iflhla 

belix^ 

ea.«l2aT., 

ned 

thoa 

na  requited 

it  13,335/330  X  1. 

5  -  32.4  Ki. 

in. 

36,670  lb.  ID  bcarini 

ol  the  (trap  detail, 

place  ia  26,670/2  X 

The  IhiFkneaa  i 


of  6.75  > 


rovidad,  whi< 


In  ordiT  lo  accure  a  notch  of  reaaonabte  dtplh  oi 
line  1-2  uj  FiK.  170,  it  will  be  foi 
the  width  of  ths  chotd  mcmb 
eaae  ol  the  deiian  of  Fig.  16C 
will  provide  ■□  area  uf  2.75  x  ' 
■li«htly  eire«iB   the  required  i 

will  provide  for  the  horiaonUi  component  of 
at  one-hall  of  the  load  ia  taken  at  the  front  end 
rev  end.  the  depth  of  notch  required  at  each 
•ed,  a*  shown  in  Fig.  170. 

le  lui  on  tbg  rear  end.  Conaidoini  the  lus  to 
at  of  the  atraa  in  the  top  chord  member,  and 
thickneaa  of  the  (trap  la  ii  in.,  the  bendins  moment  to  be  lanled  by  the  atrap  ia  H  X  13,3SB 
(1.0  +  07fi)  -  11.700  in.-lb.  Tha  moment  ocoun  on  a  vertical  aection  ^^M|M  where  the  lus  join*  tb*  bori- 
aontal  portion  of  the  atrap.     Aaanmins  that  the  itiap  ia  mada  of  Umi^^^^^^Kt  allowable  worUos  atrcaa  la 


-  0.S88  in. 
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10,000  tb.  pa  rq.i: 
TM  in.  »ld«wi]ll 

the  strap  f uniigheg  cic«h  va. 

To  hold  tha  atnp  in  pUn  on  thn 
nmtcr,  will  be  UMd.     The«  bolti  do  ] 
effective,  miut  have  all  of  its  parts  held  seoucety  in  position.     BoHa  of 
lor  truista  □[  the  siM  luider  oonsiderBtion. 

The  gtrsp  will  be  held  in  plan  on  the  lower  choid  member,  putly  bj 
by  ine»ni  of  Terticsl  bo)ts  placed  cIdm  to  the  face  of  the  hif.  as  showD  i 
stros  In  tfaeas  bolts  «n  not  be  made.  By  aMunuDg  that  the  moment  o 
re  block  is  equal  to  the  moment  on  the  lug  considered  as  a  c 

the  m> 


X  10,000)H  -0.7eEiD.  Afi-in.stf«p 
ilsa  to  make  certain  that  the  net  area  d 
quired  is  I3,33S/16,000  -  O.S35*q.  in., 

£-in.  bolts,  placed  about  4  in.  center  to 
erience  hae  ihown  that  the  joint,  to  b* 
aise  adopted  will  be  found  to  be  ampls 

loa  of  a  block  keyed  in  place,  and  p«ilr 

C  170.     An  exact  deter 
I  Blress  in  the  boll  taken 


.  of  the  bolt  itrcss  u 
Lbove.      By  scale  fro: 


1.700  in.-Ib..  a* 

Tla.  : 


quired.     Ti 


t  the  edae  of  the 
is  1  in.  The  strese  in  the  bolt  i* 
11.700  lb.  At  16,000  lb.  per  aq.  in.. 
11,700/16,000  -  0.73  sq.  in.  is  n- 
9  H-in.  bolls  will  furnish  the  teqnind 


The  length  required  on  the  suifaoe  4-4  to 
reaist  in  shear  the  load  brought  to  surfaee  4-S, 
and  all  details  of  the  corbel  and  keys,  are  (•ten- 
lated  by  the  method*  given  lor  the  desicn  of  FIc 
IG9.  All  details  of  the  adopted  deaagn  are  shown 
In  Fta-  170. 

Fib.  171  showa  a  detail  for  joint  a  made  op 
of  itrue(ura)  steel  plates  and  shapes.  In  thla 
dcaign  the  streaaea  in  the  top  and  bottom  efaord 
meinbers  are  transferred  to  steel  aide  platea  by 
means  of  )u(a  riveted  to  the  pista.  Tha  lowl  k 
transferred  from  the  side  plates  to  the  masour 
walls  by  a  shoe  eompoeed  of  aniles  riveted  lo  a 
•hort  piece  of  rolled  channel.  A  deUil  of  tke 
form  shown  in  Fig.  171  is  especially  tuetul  for 


point 


oould  not  be  used  in 


by  mean,  of  ; 

le  matatiat  is  ISOO  lb.  ptit  sq.  in.,  and  si 
1  required  is  7460/lSOO  X  S.S  -  0.763  in.     A  H-i"-  '"■  wit! 

11  be  futcned  to  the  Bide  plstn  by  rivets  H-i"-  i"  diameters. 
.n  »pliccB  iind  Caunections— Steel  Member*,  the  i 
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n  the  lugs  on  the  lop  chord  member  is  delermioK 

by  the  sheariag  area  requir«i.|o  ndat 

ce  the  load  lo  be  carried  by  each  lu«  u  74  JO  lb.,  bdi 

since  the  sllowable  shear  is  240  lb.  pa 

1  chord  member  ia  5H  in.  deep,  thed»- 

1  in  material  nod  uneven  bearinc  oa  tha 

etween  lugs  will  be  made  7H  in.,  as  shown  in  Pig 

(nl.     As  the  lop  chord  member  ia  i> 

»  must  be  provided  to  the  riabl  of  the  Iuk,  or  lows 

d  the  ape.  of  the  truss.     For  the  lawn 
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>e  lower  chord  member  provides  men 

e  placed  as  shown  in  order  to  bind  the 
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to  reaist  the  bending  streasM  due  to  Oa 

Sec.  8-1461 
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applied  loads.  From  Fig.  171  (a),  the  maximum  unBupported  length  of  plate  at  the  top  chord  member  is  about  8  in. 
If  l/r  is  limited  to  126,  the  minimum  allowable  r  -  8/125  •  0.064  in.  For  a  rectangle  r  -  0.289  d.'  Therefore, 
d  —  0.064/0.289  »  0.22  in.  Since  it  will  be  neoeesary  to  countersink  some  of  the  rivets  in  the  rear  face  of  the  plate, 
in  order  to  secure  a  smooth  face,  a  plate  at  least  ^  in.  thick  must  be  used«  as  shown  by  the  dimensions  of  counter* 
sunk  rivet  heads  given  in  the  chapter  on  Splices  and  Connections — Steel  Members. 

Fig.  171  (6)  shows  the  forces  acting  on  one  of  the  side  plates  at  a  section  where  the  depth  of  plate  is  10  in. 
The  forces  shown  on  section  x-x  represent  the  internal  stresses.  These  forces  are  a  shear  of  7980  lb.,  a  thrust  of 
6670  lb.,  and  a  bending  moment  about  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  section  of  14.900  X  1.7  +  6670  X  2.2  -  50,000 
in.-Ib.  The  extreme  6ber  stress,  which  is  compressive,  occurs  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  plate.  The  fiber  stress  ia  to 
be  calculated  from  the  formula  given  in  Art  100  for  bending  and  direct  stress,  from  which  /  -  P/A  +  Mc/I  - 
6670/10  X  0.376  +  6  X  50,000/0.376  X  10*  -  1780  +  8000  -  9780  lb.  per  sq.  in.  The  effect  of  shear  can  be 
neglected,  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  beam  design.  Other  sections  were  investigated,  but  fiber  stress  at  section  x-x 
was  found  to  be  a  maximum.  Since  the  fiber  stress  found  above  is  well  within  allowable  limitSt  the  H~in*  phite  will 
be  adopted. 

The  side  plates  are  held  in  place  against  the  chord 
members  by  means  of  bolts  placed  as  shown  in  Fig.  (a). 
Fig.  (c)  shows  tne  forces  acting  on  one  of  the  lugs  at  the  com- 
pression chord.  These  forces  tend  to  cause  a  clockwise  rota- 
tion of  the  lug.  This  rotation  is  resisted  by  bending  in  the 
side  plates,  by  tension  in  bolt  1,  and  by  compression  on  the 
side  fibers  of  the  timber  at  bolt  2.  Neglecting  the  effect  of 
the  bending  of  the  side  plate,  and  assuming  that  the  com- 
pression a  concentrated  at  the  bolt,  the  resisting  forces  are 
found  to  be  7460  X  0.625/3.6  -  1330  lb.  Fig.  (c)  shows  the 
conditions  on  which  this  equation  is  based.  To  carry  this 
stress,  yi'ia.  bolts  will  be  used,  arranged  as  shown  in  Fig.  (a). 
At  bolt  2  the  side  plate  presses  against  the  chord  member 
with  a  force  of  1330  lb.  If  the  allowable  bearing  on  the  side 
of  the  chord  member  be  assumed  to  be  the  same  as  for 
washers,  the  width  of  bearing  required  is  1330/412.6  X  6.5 
—  0.6  in.  As  the  side  plate  extends  1)4  in.  beyond  the  lug. 
proper  provision  has  been  made  for  the  compression  at  this 
place.  The  lugs  on  the  lower  chord  member  are  subjected 
to  similar  conditions.  Fig.  (a)  shows  the  adopted  arrange- 
ment of  lugs  and  bolts. 

The  details  of  the  shoe  are  as  shown  in  Fig.  (a).  Short  pieces  of  3H  X  3>^  X  H-in-  angle  are  riveted  to  the 
side  plates.  As  the  maximum  vertical  reaction  is  16,960  lb.,  and  the  rivets  are  in  single  shear.  16,960/4420  —4 
rivets  are  required.  In  Fig.  (a)  six  rivets  are  shown  in  place.  The  sole  plate  is  formed  by  an  8-in.  11.26-lb.  chan- 
nel. The  flanges  of  the  channel  are  placed  downward  and  provide  resistance  against  horisontal  motion,  taking 
the  place  of  the  notch  used  in  the  design  of  Fig.  169. 

A  modified  form  of  the  joint  of  Fig.  171  is  shown  in  Fig.  172.  In  this  design  the  side  plates  do  not  extend  far 
enough  along  the  lower  chord  member  to  include  the  shoe,  which  is  fastened  directly  to  the  chord  member.  The 
stresses  in  the  chord  members  are  transferred  to  the  side  plates  from  which  the  combined  loads  are  transferred  back 
to  the  lower  chord  member  and  thence  to  the  wall  through  the  shoe.  This  arrangement  causes  a  bending  moment  at 
the  end  of  the  lower  chord  member,  and  also  causes  vertical  forces  to  be  sent  up  which  must  be  resisted  by  th^  bolts 
at  A  and  B  of  Fig.  172  (a).  From  Fig.  (a),  the  moment  in  the  chord  members  is  (16,960-2660)  7.25-96,600  in.-Ib. 
Fig.  (6)  shows  the  side  plates  removed  with  all  forces  in  position.  To  hold  the  plate  in  equilibrium  under  the 
action  of  the  stresses  in  the  chord  members,  forces  P  and  Q  must  act  as  shown.  These  forces  can  be  determined 
subject  to  the  conditions  that  moments  about  any  i>oint  outside  of  the  plate  must  be  sero,  and  that  P-Q  is  equal  to 
the  vertical  component  of  the  top  chord  stress.     Fig.  (6)  shows  the  resulting  values. 

The  design  of  this  form  of  joint  will  not  be  carried  beyond  this  point.  Design  method  for  the  determination 
of  the  sises  of  bolts  required  at  A  and  B  are  given  in  the  chapter  on  Splices  and  Connections — Wooden  Members. 
The  fiber  stresses  in  the  chord  member  can  be  determined  by  the  methods  given  for  the  design  of  wooden  beams. 

The  arrangement  of  Fig.  171  is  decidedly  better  than  the  one  of  Fig.  172;  the  former  detail  is  therefore  recom- 
mended, as  the  latter  detail  leads  to  very  heavy  bending  and  bolt  stresses  in  the  case  of  large  structures. 

Fig.  173  shows  a  design  for  joint  a  in  which  a  cast  shoe  is  used.  The  horisontal  component  of  the  top  chord 
stren,  which  is  26,670  lb.,  is  transferred  to  the  bottom  chord  member  by  means  of  lugs  set  into  the  lower  chord. 
The  vertical  component  of  the  top  chord  stress  is  transferred  to  the  lower  chord  member  in  bearing  on  its  upper 
fibers.  It  is  the  usual  practice  in  the  design  of  a  shoe  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  173  to  assume  that  the  bearing  on 
surface  2-4  is  uniformly  distributed  over  the  area  of  contact  between  the  shoe  and  the  chord  member.  This  as- 
sumption holds  true  only  when  SV,  the  vertical  component  of  the  top  chord  stress,  is  applied  at  the  center  of  the 
bearing  area  on  the  chord  member.  In  the  case  under  consideration,  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  173,  ZV  intersects  the 
surface  2-4  at  a  i>oint  2.8  in.  from  its  center.  The  maximum  bearing  pressure  therefore  occurs  at  point  2.  At 
other  points  the  bearing  pressures  are  smaller  than  at  2,  while  at  point  4  the  direction  of  presstire  is  upward.  This 
upward  pressure  must  be  resisted  by  a  bolt,  for  upward  pressures  in  such  details  can  not  be  resisted  directly  by  the 
surface  2-4.  The  principles  of  design  are  similar  to  those  outlined  for  the  dctign  of  the  column  footings  given  in 
the  chapter  on  the  Detailed  Design  of  ft  Roof  Tniw  with  Koee-bi»eet. 
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Aaibown  in  Hi-  173,  tha  top  chord  mtinlMr  bcsn  dineUy  od  >  flat  bua  I  in.  thick  which  knKiwtad  tar  tM 
w*Im.  one  on  nch  side  of  Ihs  cutini.  Thia  baic  ana  b«  douaned  u  ■  beam  tiied  at  tba  ouda  by  tha  tU»  aib 
plats-  Tbs  adopted  tbiekncM  of  baas  i>  lomawbat  trcftlcr  than  rsquircd  by  tha  itnaaca.  It  waa  mwia  IH  k. 
thisk  In  order  to  wmra  a  ri^  coonMtion  at  thia  point.  The  top  clioid  member  ii  held  in  plane  oa  tha  aboa  bf 
two  aide  platea.  and  by  meana  of  a  abort  lug  act  into  the  end  of  toe  member.  In  tfala  dtaicn  the  6  X  A-in.  ftttm 
oalled  for  in  the  deiiiD  (iven  in  Table  2  can  be  uaed,  aa  the  beacioc  area  on  the  end  of  the  chord  sumba  ud  tb( 
net  area  required  for  the  Jowrr  ohord  member  are  furniahed  by  the  artansemrot  ebown. 

The  rertical  luc  on  the  rear  end  of  the  ahoe  ia  made  twice  aa  deep  aa  the  one  at  the  front  cod,  ■>  aboini  il 
Pit.  ITS.  Thia  ia  done  in  order  to  reduce  the  rcQuired  ehear  raaiatini  area  in  front  of  tha  ihoe.  AammiUK  that  Uh 
rear  lu^  takea  H  of  the  horiiontat  force  and  that  the  front  lus  takfa  the  balance,  the  load  at  the  front  luc  b  M  X 
10.670  -  SSeO.  and  the  load  at  the  rear  luc  ii  17.780  lb.  Since  the  allowabte  bearin«  on  the  end  Bben  of  the  BalF 
rial  ia  ISOO  lb,  per  aq.  in.,  and  the  chord  member  ia  S>i  in.  wide,  the  depth  required  for  the  front  Iuk  la  SBBO/im 
X  S.5  -  O.SeS  in.,  and  for  the  rear  luf.  a  depth  of  17.780/IBn 
X  G.fi  -  1.80  ia.  ia  required.  The  front  lu«  will  be  made  I  il. 
deep,  and  the  rear  Iu(  will  be  made  2  in.  deep,  m  ahawn  ta 
Fi«,  173   (o). 

The  poaition  of  ZV,  the  vertical  component  of  the  top  chcrd 
Btreea,  can  be  determined  u  aaaD  u  the  depth  of  the  iu^  ii 
'led.  Aa  ahown  in  Fi«.  (a).  IH  and  ZV  Intenect  on  tha  MBtcr 
ne  of  the  top  chord  member.  To  locate  the  line  of  aetioi 
r  SH.  take  momcDU  about  aurfaee  Z-4.  from  which  ■  • 
17,7H0  X  ■ 
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to 

ahearins  naiaUnce  of  8800  lb.  For  a  working  ahear  etreaa  of 
S40  lb.  ptt  sq.  in.,  the  diaUnee  required  ia  8S90/G.fi  X  340  - 
0.71  in.     Tha  tenith  proTided  rumiahea  aome  eieiM  area.     Sinea 

that  for  the  front  luc,  the  adopted  dimenalona  provide  eicMi 

ehord  membec  can  be  cduuIhI  ou  aa  aheai  urs  If  aeceeaary. 

The  thickneH  of   the  Iurs  i>  determined  by  their  atmsth 
aa  Bimplo   canliievcr  braru.     It  will  be  found  beat  to  niake  tha 


■e  taken  ai 


ir  theei 


IM-in.  lua  will  be  u>ed. 


t  to  bo  carried  on  the  aurface  4-5  ia  1T,7S0  X  1  -  17.780  in.-lb.     The  thicknea 
I  of  7,TO0  lb.  per  aq.  in.,  ia  (6«/V)'!  -  HI  X  17,780/5.5  X  7500)^  -  1.61  in.     A 
e  front  lua,  the  moment  to  be  carried  ie  KK90  X  0.5  -  4445  in.-lb..  and  the  tfaiek- 
/,'.,5  X  7.S)'-i  -  0.805  in.     A  H-'m.  lug  will  be  uacd. 
wlione  of  the  body  of  the  ahoe.     Aa  elniwn  by  Ihtw  sections,  the  body  of  the  ahoa 


ia  formed  by  a  l-in.  bearing  piatp  whieli  rcata  directly  on  the  lower  eliord  member.     Th 

by  aide  web  platea.     The  height  of  these  aide  web  plates  ia  varied  to  auil  (he  atreas  cd 

ditions  for  which  proviaian 

muatbemade. 

clion  Z-3.  close  to  the  front 

luf.     The  thiekaeaa  of  (he  bed  platr  run  be  determined  by  ueuminK  Iliat  it  arts  as  n  ai 

pie  beam  supported  by  tbs 

aide  webs.     Neglecting  Ilie  aupporling  eflcct  of  the  lug.  and  aBauniiug  llicil  llie  l..ad  1 

0  be  earricd  ia  equal  to  tha 

■naiimum  allowable  bearinK  value  of  the  timber,  which  ia  .130  lb.  per  ,<,.  in.,  and  that 

he  span  of  the  bed  pUta  ia 

the  diaUnce  between  the  rentera  of  tlie  vertical  web  plalee,  we  have  fur  a  l-in.  airi 

.  a  moment  of  M  -  H-i" 

-  M  X  330  X  4,5'  -  MS  in.-ib-     For  a  fiber  elrcu  of  7500  lb.  per  sc,.  in  .  as  aeaumc. 

above,  the  required  thiek- 

neas  of  bsae  plate  iarj-  ((l.U/ft/)"j  -  (0  X  M5/7500  X  1)!*  -  0.818  in.     A  l-in.  baae 

plate  will  be  uaed. 

The  depth  of  the  aide  weba  muel  be  great  enough  to  provhli'  for  the  etreasni  di 

e  to  the  loading  eonditiona 

■hown  in  ng.  W.     From  tl.ia  sketch  it  can  be  apcn  that  aeclion  2-3  i>  subj,.c(ed  u.  a  t 

msnt  of  8890  (0.85  +  0..'))  -  12,i;i0  in.-lb.     Thia  force  and  moment  net  i>(  the  ecnte 

r  of  graviti-  of  the  section. 

which  can  be  located  by  the  metl.oda  e.plaincd  in  Sect.  1.     Aa  Ihia  i.  a  raae  of  con 

hined  stceasn.  the  formula 

f-P/A±  Mt/l  will  he  uacd.     Tliia  formula  is  derived  and  its  appiicatiim  eiplained 

in  the  chapter  on  Bendinc 

-  P!A  -v  Mtii  .  setan 

+  12,130X0.85/2,69  -  4560  lb,  per  sq.  in.  (eomp,>and  at  point  3  the  fiber  etreBiia/, 

-  P/A  -  Mtll  .  8SM/S 

-13.130  X  1.40/2.B9  -  4000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  (tcna.).     Fig,  (c)  ahows  a  scetion  at  4-0, 

near  the  rear  lu«.     Fot  tba 
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forces  and  dlmeniions  shown  it  will  be  found*  by  the  same  methods  as  used  for  section  2-3,  that  the  fiber  stress  at 
point  4  is  6240  lb.  per  sq.  in.  compressive,  and  that  at  point  0  is  5740  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  tensile.  As  all  of  these  fiber 
stresses  are  within  the  allowable  value  of  7600  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  the  sections  will  be  adopted. 

The  lengtb  of  the  bearing  surface  between  the  shoe  and  the  chord  member — that  is,  surface  2-4  of  Fig.  (aH- 
is  determined  by  out-and-try  methods.  If  possible,  the  shoe  should  be  located  so  that  the  vertical  component  of 
the  top  chord  stress,  shown  by  2 V  in  fig.  (a),  acts  at  the  center  of  the  bearing  surface  2-4.  When  this  can  be  done, 
the  bearing  pressure  over  the  surface  2-4  is  uniform.  In  the  truss  imder  consideration,  the  angle  between  the  chord 
members  is  small  and  a  shoe  arranged  as  described  above  would  not  be  as  compact  as  desired.  It  will  be  necessary, 
in  order  to  secure  a  well  proportioned  shoe,  to  place  the  center  of  the  bearing  surface  behind  the  line  of  action  of 
ZV.  This  will  result  in  an  uneven  distribution  of  the  bearing  pressure  between  the  shoe  and  the  chord  member. 
As  there  will  probably  be  upward  pressures  near  point  4,  a  bolt  will  be  provided  to  resist  the  total  upward  force. 
The  distance  between  the  top  chord  seat  and  the  rear  lug  will  be  made  just  sufficient  to  allow  a  K-in*  bolt  to  be 
inserted,  as  shown  in  Fig.  (a). 

A  length  of  bearing  on  line  2-4  of  16  in.  will  be  assumed.  The  bearing  stress  on  this  area  can  be  determined 
by  the  methods  given  in  Art.  165.  From  eq.  (3)  of  the  article  mentioned,  with  P  «  ZV  «  13,335  lb.;  6  *  5.5  in.; 
d  -  16  in.;  and  e  -  2.8  in.;  we  have  pt  -  P/hd  (1  +  6«/d)  -(13.335/5.5  X  16)(1  +  6  X  2.8/16)  -  151.5  (1  + 
1.05)  -  310  lb.  per  sq.  in.  Since  this  bearing  value  is  less  than  the  allowable  of  330  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  theassuooied 
length  is  sufficient. 

Since  the  term  6«/d  in  the  above  equation  is  greater  than  unity,  it  is  evident  that  tension  exists  at  point  4, 
although,  as  indicated  by  the  low  value  of  the  term  (1  —  6«/d),  this  tension  is  very  small.  From  eq.  (5)  of  the  article 
mentioned  above,  the  total  tension  in  the  bolt  at  the  rear  lug  is  7  -  Pd/24e  (6e/d  -  1)*  -  (13,335  X  16/24  X  2.8) 
(6  X  2.8/16  -  l)s  -  7.95  lb.     The  ^-in.  bolt  is  much  too  large,  but  it  will  be  used. 

A  corbel  similar  in  form  to  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  169  will  be  used  with  the  design  under  consideration.  AU 
details  of  the  casting  and  the  corbel  are  as  shown  in  Fig.  173  (a). 

Design  of  Joint  /. — Joint  details  for  point  /  can  be  arranged  as  described  for  joint  b.    Fig. 
174  shows  three  forms  of  joint  details  for  joint/.    Fig.  (a)  shows  a  design  for  notching,  Fig. 

(&)  shows  a  bent  strap  design,  and  Fig.  (c)  shows  a 
cast-iron  shoe.  A  plate  washer  is  shown  on  the  lower 
end  of  the  vertical  c-f.  This  washer  is  designed  by  the 
methods  used  for  the  washer  at  joint  d  and  shown  in 
Fig. 
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Design  of  Joint  g, — The  lower  chord  of  a  wooden  roof  truss  is  usually  spliced  at  the  center 
point,  which,  in  the  truss  under  consideration,  is  joint  g.  Two  designs  will  be  given  in  detail 
for  the  tension  splice  required  at  this  point.  One  design  will  be  worked  out  for  a  tabled  fish 
plate  splice  constructed  entirely  of  wood,  and  another  will  be  worked  out  using  steel  side  plates 
and  bolts.  Design  methods  for  these  two  forms  of  splices  are  given  in  the  chapter  on  Splices 
and  Connections — Wooden  Members. 

Fig.  175  shows  a  tabled  fish  plate  splice  of  wooden  construction.  This  splice  is  composed 
of  two  wooden  plates  with  lugs  which  fit  into  recesses  cut  into  the  sides  of  the  lower  chord  mem- 
ber. The  design  of  the  splices  consists  in  the  determination  of  the  net  area  required  for  the 
splice  plates  and  for  the  recessed  portions  of  the  lower  chord  member;  the  determination  of  the 
bearing  area  required  between  the  splice  plate  and  the  chord  member;  the  determination  of  th& 
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shearing  area  required  on  the  projecting  portions  of  the  splice  plate  and  the  chord  member; and 
the  provision  of  bolts  to  hold  the  splice  plates  in  position. 

Since  there  are  two  splice  plates,  and  since  the  total  load  to  be  carried  is  21,300  Ib.y  the  net 
area  required  in  the  body  of  each  splice  plate  is  21,300/2  X  1650  =  6.45  sq.  in.  Aflsumingthe 
width  of  the  splice  plate  to  be  5.5  in.,  the  thickness  required  is  6.45/5.5  »  1.17  in.  As  the  load 
on  the  splice  plate  and  the  chord  member  act  directly  on  the  end  fibers  of  the  material,  the 
allowable  bearing  value  is  1800  lb.  per  sq.  in.  The  width  of  bearing  required  is  then  21,300/2 
X  5.5  X  1800  =  1.08  in.  A  3  X  6-in.  piece,  actual  dimensions  2^  X  5H  iu-y  can  be  used 
as  a  splice  plate.  As  shown  in  Fig.  175,  the  lugs  will  be  made  l^^e  in*  deep,  and  the  thicknev 
of  the  splice  plate  at  the  center  will  also  be  made  l^ie  in-  This  arrangement  will  provide 
ample  net  and  bearing  areas. 

The  length  of  the  lugs  required  on  the  splice  plates  and  on  the  end  of  the  chord  member  is 
determined  by  the  shearing  area  required  to  carry  a  load  of  K  X  21,300  =  10,650  lb.  For  a 
working  shearing  stress  of  240  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  the  length  of  the  lug  required  is  10,650/240  X  5.5  " 
8.07  in.  To  provide  for  possible  defects  in  the  material,  the  lugs  will  be  made  12  in.  long,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  175. 

Since  the  load  to  be  carried  by  the  splice  plate  is  applied  l^fe  in*  from  the  axis  of  the  plate, 
a  moment  is  set  up  which  tends  to  rotate  the  lug  from  its  seat  on  the  chord  member.  The 
amount  of  this  moment  is  10,650  X  1.3125  «  14,000  in.-lb.  To  hold  the  lug  in  its  seat,  a  bolt 
will  be  placed  through  the  splice  plate  and  the  chord  member,  as  shown  in  Fig.  175.  An  ap- 
proximate estimate  of  the  stress  in  this  bolt  can  be  made  by  dividing  the  moment  calculated 
above  by  the  distance  from  the  point  of  contact  between  splice  plate  and  chord  member  to  the 
bolt,  which  in  this  case  is  6  in.  Neglecting  the  effect  of  the  resisting  moment  developed  by 
the  body  of  the  splice  plate,  the  stress  in  the  bolt  is  14,000/6  =  2330  lb.  For  a  working 
stress  of  16,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  the  required  area  at  the  root  of  thread  is  2330/16,000  »  0.147 
sq.  in.,  which  is  furnished  by  a  ^^-in.  bolt.  Standard  washers  on  the  ends  of  this  bolt  will  pro- 
vide proper  bearing  area  on  the  side  fibers  of  the  splice  plate. 

The  net  area  of  the  chord  members  on  the  line  of  the  bolt  must  be  investigated.  Since  the 
depth  of  the  cutting  on  each  side  of  the  main  member  is  IJie  in.,  as  shown  in  Fig.  175,  the  net 
width  of  member  is  5.5  —  2  X  1.3125  =  2.875  in.  Assuming  the  hole  for  the  bolt  to  be  ?i  in. 
in  diameter,  the  net  depth  of  the  chord  member  is  5.5  —  0.75  =  4.75  in.  Hence  the  actual  net 
area  of  the  chord  member  is  4.75  X  2.875  =  13.65  sq.  in.  The  not  area  required,  as  shown  in 
Table  2,  is  21,300/1650  ==  12.9  sq.  in.  Therefore,  as  shown  by  the  above  calculations,  the 
splice  is  sufficient  in  all  of  its  details. 

As  shown  in  Fig.  175,  two  diagonal  web  members  and  a  vertical  tension  rod  enter  joint  g. 
The  load  in  the  tension  rod  is  transferred  to  the  chord  member  by  means  of  a  plate  washer  on 
the  under  side  of  the  chord  member.  This  washer  is  designed  by  the  methods  used  for  the 
washer  at  joint  </,  except  that  the  allow^able  bearing  pressure  for  the  chord  member  at  ^  is 
determined  for  the  side  fibers  of  the  material,  a  value  which  is  somewhat  smaller  than  for 
joint  d.     However,  it  will  Ix)  found  that  the  two  washers  can  be  made  of  the  same  dimensions. 

The  two  web  members  entering  joint  g  are  shown  as  seated  on  a  wooden  block  set  into  the 
top  of  the  chord  member.  Ample  hearing  area  is  provided  by  the  arrangement  sho^^Ti  in  Fig. 
175.  Since  the  wind  stress  in  one  of  the  diagonals  is  3520  lb.,  and  that  in  the  other  is  zero,  as 
given  in  Table  1,  the  bearing  block  must  be  notched  into  the  chord  member  in  order  to  hold 
the  diagonals  in  place.  A  force  diagram  will  show  that  the  component  of  the  wind  stress  parallel 
to  the  chord  member  is  2380  lb.  For  an  allowable  bearing  of  1800  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  the  bearing 
area  required  is  2480/1800  =  1.38  sq.  in.  If  the  bearing  ])look  is  made  the  full  width  of  the 
chord  member,  a  notch  1.38/5.5  =  0.251  in.  deep  is  required.  As  shown  in  Fig.  175,  a  H-in. 
notch  is  provided,  for  a  shallower  notch  would  not  be  effective. 

Fig.  176  shows  a  design  for  joint  a  in  which  steel  side  plates  and  bulti)  arc  used.  The  design  of  this  joint  connsU 
in  the  determination  of  the  number  and  siie  of  bolts;  the  determination  of  tho  mzo  of  the  side  plates;  and  the  spacing 
of  bolts  required  to  maintain  saftc  shearing  stresses  in  the  timber. 

If  the  thickness  of  the  side  plates  be  assumed  as  >«  in.,  the  loading  conditions  for  a  bolt  are  as  shown  in  Fig. 
176  (6).    The  toUl  moment  to  be  carried  by  all  of  the  bolts  is  10.650  X  l>s  -  15,075  in.-lb.     From  the  tabk  U 
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Hie  bdndini  monianti  on  piu  tor  an  ftUomtbls  fiber  ttnm  of  2i,000  lb.  pat  X].  in.,  the  wte  bvndinc  motnuit  it 
2350  in. -lb.  lot  «  l-ixu  bolt,  ud  33fiO  in.-lb.  (or  k  IH-in.  bolt.  Thtrefore,  »even  Hn.  bolt^  or  five  IH-in-  bolti 
nre  nquirxl.  To  Hcuie  i.  oompMt  joint,  five  IH-in.  bolti  will  b«  uHd.  Bcton  ttiii  number  of  bolti  ia  BuMy 
adopted,  the  be«rlnc  pmaun  eiartsd  by  tbe  bolt*  on  the  timber  nnd  on  the  iteel  aide  plats  muat  be  examined. 
For  an  allDwable  norldnc  beaiins  Tnlua  of  1300  lb.  per  aq.  in.  for  bolta  betrina  on  the  timber,  the  am  raqnlred  for 
e«ch  bo1ti>21.300/S  X  1200  -  3.63ai),  in.  The  beaijnc  value  provided  by  a  IH-iD.  boltiaS.S  X  1.125  -  a.lSxi. 
le  platea,  tbe  a1Io*able  bearini  value  on  the  ateel  plate  ii  24,000  lb.  per  aq.  in,,  and  the  bearini  are* 


21,000  -  O.ITS  K|.  in.     The  bearini  area 

I.G6  iq.  in.     Aa  the  aMumetl 

It  they  will  be  adopted. 

lent  of  tbe  bolta.     Net  areai 

etiiatad  before  thia  arranie- 

E,   tbe   net  area  required  ia 

la  that  the  bolta  fit  the  holre 


ivided  ai 


aideplatee  on 


b(S.S' 
eehord 


iieeeda  tbe  required  epadns.  The  adoptad 
:  aet  of  bolta  and  tbe  bearinc  block  for  tha 
bolta  in  order  to  aeeure  a  neat  lookiac  i<dDt. 
id  waaher  lor  the  Tertioal  tanaion  rod  ara  tlw 


discussion  i 


required  for  each  bolt  ia  21,300/6  } 
each  bolt  ia  2  X  1.125  X  0.25  - 
bolta  are  safe  in  bandiDg  and  beai 
Fig.  1TB  (a)  abava  the  arrang 
on  aectiona  i-x  and  jmi  muat  be  ic 
meat  ia  adopted.  At  eei^tloa  : 
21,300/1650  -  12.eaq.  in.     Abui 

1.125)  5.5  -  24. 1  aq.  in.  At  aeetii 
member  ii  4/5  X  21.300  -  17,05 
17.050/1050  -  10.33  aq.  in  .  and  t 
1.125  X  2)  5.S  -  17.9  aq.  in.  Tb 
(ore  auSicient. 

The  dietance  between  bolt*,  and  tbe  diatanee  between  the 
end  of  the  chord  member  and  a  bolt  ia  determined  by  the  ahear 
area  required  to  develop  a  reaialanoe  equal  to  the  load  on  a  l>olt. 
From  Fix.   170  (a),  the  required  diatance  between  bolt*  (or  a 
ahearine  atr««  ol  240  lb.  per  aq.  io.  ia  21,300/5  X  S.5  X  2  X  240 
•   1. 51  in.     Aa  abown  in  Fig.    176  (a),  tbe  adopted  bolt  apadni 
ipaeing   waa   used   in   order  to  avoid  interference  betwnea  tbe  fin 
diagonal   memben.      Bii-inch  apacing  waa  adopted  for  the  other 
All  of  the  detaila  of  the  bearing  block  for  the  diagonal  membera  i 
*ame  aa  ahown  on  Fig,  17B. 

Joint  Detaitsfor  Tru4tes  with  BuiU-up  Memben. — In  some  cases  truss  membera  &re  made 
of  built-up  members  composed  of  planks  placed  side  by  side  and  bolted  together  to  act  as  a 
single  piece,  as  described  in  Art.  146  for  the  top  and  bottom  chord  members  of  the  truss  under 
1  this  chapter.  Joint  details  for  such  members  can  be  made  up  along  the  same 
lines  as  those  given  above  for  members  composed  of  single  sticks. 
In  any  case,  it  is  well  to  provide  exceaa  bearing  areas  at  all  points 
in  order  to  allow  for  possible  defects  in  workmanship  and  in  ma- 
terials, due  to  the  fact  that  the  bearing  surfaces  are  composed  of 
several  parts  which  must  work  together,  each  taking  its  propor- 
tion of  the  total  load. 

Fig.  177  ahow*  arrangementa  of  built-np  joint  detaila  toe  jolnta  a  and  d. 
In  ng.  (a)  to  given  a  detail  tor  joint  a.  A  deeign  ia  given  in  Art.  145  for  a 
bottom  ehord  member  oompoaed  of  five  2X8  in.-pbnlc  A  top  ohord  aeotkin 
of  tbe  aame  liae  will  abo  be  uaed  in  tbia  detail.  Aa  abown  in  Fig.  (a),  three  o( 
the  top  ohord  plank  and  two  of  the  lower  chord  plank  are  cut  away,  and  the 
remaining  pieoca  are  fitted  together  to  form  a  Joint.  Tbe  parte  are  held 
together  by  meane  of  bolta  whii^fa  an  be  dedgned  by  the  metfaoda  f^ven  in  tile 
chapter OD  BpUcvand  Connecti one— Wooden  Memben.  Fig,  W  ahowaatorm 
of  joint  (or  the  apex  of  the  truaa, 

DetaiU  of  Purlin  Connection*. — Id  Art.  127  there  is  given  ft 
general  description  of  the  forms  of  purlin  connections  in  general 
use.  For  the  truss  under  consideration,  a  strap  banger  of  the 
form  shown  in  Fig.  146  (b)  of  the  above-mentioned  article  will  be 
used.  Standard  sizes  of  strap  hangers  are  given  in  trade  cata- 
logues, from  which  it  will  be  found  that  a  3  X  ^-in.  strap  is  required  for  a  6  X  8-in.  purlin. 

It  will  be  Bsaumed  that  the  purlin  is  to  be  placed  with  its  lower  edge  on  the  same  level  aa 
the  lower  face  of  the  top  chord  member.  Since  the  purlin  as  designed  in  Art.  144  is  a  6  X  S-in. 
section,  actual  depth  7^  in.,  and  the  top  chord  member,  as  designed  in  Table  2  of  Art.  145, 
is  a  6  X  6-in.  section,  actual  depth  6  H  in-,  the  purlin  projects  2  in.  beyond  the  tap  of  the  chord 
vember,  as  shown  in  Fig.  178  (a).    Tbe  3  X  M-in-  strap  hanger  is  held  in  position  on  the  chord 
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member  b;  Ug  screws.  In  locating  tbe  purlin  at  joint  b,  it  is  desirable  that  the  puriin  be  placed 
with  ita  cent«r  at  the  intersection  of  the  center  lines  of  the  truss  members.  It  may  not  be  poMi- 
blo  in  all  cases  to  do  this,  because  of  interference  between  the  washer  and  the  strap  hanger.  His 
purlin  will  be  placed  as  close  to  the  desired  position  ss  the  conditions  will  permit. 

Tit.   ITS  (b)  (hawi  ■  detail  for  joint  <f,  the  apci  of  tha  tnM.     AriBcb 

rlin  of  ths  nma  aiae  h  tor  joint  b  k  uMd  ftt  joiot  d.     The  putHb  at  d  b 

iced  in  ft  Tcrticil   potitioa  and  la  hrld  in  plkM  br  t.  (trap  hi 

[iported  by  bloclu  taatcoed  to  the  chord  member  by  m 

^^  The  dHisu  for  ioint  a  ihown  in  Figg.  IW  to  173  n 

^i^^^^^Tfc**^$^^  ^^  ^"^  °^  *  purlia.     la  place  of  a  purttji  the  raaaonry  can  be  buitt  up  bi 


the  tnueei,  and  a  wall  plate  provided  on  wt 

purlin  ig  dcatred  at  tbi*  point,  a  detail  can  b«  u«ed  of  the  form  (hoi 

lU(d).  p.  i». 


If  a 


Joint  b 

147.  General  Drawing  and  Estimated  Weight. — In  Fig.  179 
^tf'««'/ir>iT  there  is  shown  a  general  drawing  of  the  truss  designed  in  the  pre- 
'  ceding  articles.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  joints  shown  on  this 
drawing  are  made  by  notching  one  member  into  another,  and 
that  the  structure  is  practically  an  all-wood  constructim. 
These  details  were  shown  because  they  are  of  the  type  generally 
used  for  wooden  trusses,  and  because  they  are  readily  designed, 
easily  constructed,  and  a  thoroughly  practical,  reliable  stiuetun  is 
obtained,  when  such  details  are  used. 
An  approximate  estimate  of  weight  will  be  made  for  the  truss  shown  on  Fig.  170  in  order  to 
eheck  up  on  the  dead  weight  estimated  by  the  formula  of  Art.  142  and  used  in  the  calculation 
of  streeees  in  Art.  14S.  In  estimating  weights,  it  was  assumed  that  Western  Hemlock  weigfaa 
8  lb.  per  foot  board  measure,  and  that  steel  and  cast  iron  weigh  490  lb.  per  cu.  ft.  Weighia  of 
■teel  rods  were  taken  from  the  steel  handbooks. 
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DETAILED  DESIGN  OF  A  STEEL  ROOF  TRUSS 
Bt  W.  8.  KiNNB 

140.  Genenl  Conditions  for  the  Dealgii. — ^A  complete  deaign  will  be  made  of  the  steel  roof 
truaaes  for  a  buildii^  with  masonry  aide  and  end  walla.  It  will  be  asmmed  that  the  layout  of  the 
building,  as  determined  by  other  considerations,  ia  as  shown  in  Fig.  180.  A  roof  covering  con- 
sisting of  wood  shingles  on  plank  sheathing  will  be  used.  The  structure  will  be  assumed  as 
located  in  tbe  Central  States.  It  will  be  designed  for  a  n 
sq.  ft. 

The  general  requirements  governing  the  design  of 
the  ateel  work  will  conform  to  the  standard  practice  for 
this  type  of  structure.  Working  stresses  for  steel  will 
be  16,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  on  the  net  section  of  tension 
members,  and  16,000-70  l/r  lb.  per  sq.  in.  on  the  gross 
area  of  compression  members  (J  =  length  of  member  in 
inches,  and  r  —  least  radius  of  gyration  of  aection  in 
inches).     The  limiting  slendemess  ratio  for  compreaaion 

members  will  be  l/r  =  126  for  main  members  and  l/r  =  P,q  j^q 

150  for  bracing.     It  will  be  aasiuned  that  the  truaaes 

are  not  exposed  to  moisture  or  corrosive  gases,  so  that  the  minimum  thickness  of  material 
can  be  taken  aa  ^  in.  All  members  carrying  calculated  stress  will  be  made  of  two  angles, 
the  member  and  joint  details  to  be  arranged  according  to  the  discussion  given  in  the  chapter 
on  Roof  Trusses — -General  Design. 

Rivets  will  be  taken  as  ^  in.  in  diameter,  and  rivet  holes  will  be  punched  K«  >!>■  larger 
then  the  rivet  diameter.  In  calculating  net  areas  of  tension  members  the  diameter  of  rivet 
holes  will  be  taken  }i  in.  larger  than  the  rivet,  or  %  in.  Working  values  for  shop  rivets  will 
.  be  baaed  on  10,000  lb.  persq.  in.  for  shear,  and  20,0001b.  per  eq.in.for  bearing;  corresponding 
values  for  field  rivets  will  be  7S00  and  15,000  lb.,  respectively. 

The  smallest  angle  leg  which  will  hold  a  ^-in.  rivet  is  usually  taken  as  2H  >».  Where  an 
angle  leg  docs  not  contain  rivets,  a  2-in.  leg  can  be  used.  No  reduction  in  section  area  will  be 
made  where  angles  are  connected  by  one  leg  only,  except  the  usual  reduction  for  rivet  holes. 

Working  stresses  for  wooden  sheathing  will  be  taken  as  10001b,  persq.  in.  for  bending.  The 
bearing  on  masonry  walls  will  be  200  lb,  persq.  in.  Purlins  will  be  made  of  rolled  steel  sections. 
To  avoid  excessive  de6ection,  the  adopted  section  will  be  limited  in  depth  to  >^o  of  the  apan- 

149.  Type  and  Form  of  Truss. — The  type  and  form  of  truas  to  be  used,  and  the  spacing 
of  the  truaaes  will  be  determined  by  a  conaideration  of  the  principles  outlined  in  the  chapter  on 
Roof  Trusses — General  Design.  As  a  shingle  roof  is  to  be  used,  the  minimum  desirable  roof 
pitch  is  H-  This  is  also  the  pitch  which  will  result  in  the  most  economical  structure.  It  will 
therefore  be  adopted. 

From  Fif;.  ISO,  the  distance  between  walls  is  49  ft.  If  it  be  assumed  that  the  end  bearing 
plates  are  to  be  12  iti.  long,  the  effective  span  will  be  50  ft.  Since  the  adopted  pitch  is  ^,  the 
height  of  the  truss  will  be  °9^  ^  12.5  ft.,  as  shown  in  Fig.  181.  The  length  of  the  top  chord 
member  is  (25'  +  12.5')'^  '^  28  ft.  If  the  top  chord  memliers  be  limited  in  length  to  about 
8  ft.,  it  will  be  necessary  to  divide  the  top  chord  into  four  parts,  each  *5^  —  7  ft.  long.  From 
Fig.  U4,  p.  455,  a  convenient  form  of  truss  is  offered  by  the  compound  Fink  truss  of  Fig.  (6), 
or  by  the  four-panel  Pratt  truss  of  Fig,  (*:).  Of  these  two  forms  of  trusses,  it  will  be  found  that 
for  points  near  the  ceal«r  of  the  span  the  Fink  truss  can  be  made  up  with  shorter  members  than 
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those  needed  for  the  Pratt  truss.  As  shown  by  the  tables  of  stress  coefficients  given  in  the  du^)- 
ter  on  Roof  Trusses — Stress  Data,  the  stresses  in  the  members  of  the  Fink  truss  are  a  litUe 
larger  than  those  in  the  Pratt  truss.  Everything  considered,  however,  it  seems  besttousetiie 
Fink  t)rpe,  as  shown  in  Fig.  181. 

The  economical  spacing  of  trusses,  as  given  in  Art.  124,  is  about  }^  of  the  span  length,  or  in 
this  case,  12.5  ft.     From  Fig.  180,  the  distance  of  end  walls  is  90  ft.     If  the  truss  spacing  be 

made  15  ft.,  there  will  be  6  bays  and  5  trusses  re- 
quired. Where  7  bays  are  used,  the  truss  spacing 
will  be  about  13  ft.  As  economical  conditions  favor 
long  truss  spacing,  the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig. 
180  will  be  adopted. 

150.  Loadings. — As  stated  in  Art.  148,  the 
structure  is  supposed  to  be  located  in  the  Central 
States.  The  snow  load  for  this  region,  as  given  in 
the  table  in  Art.  136,  is  20  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  roof 
surface.  For  this  section  of  the  country,  the  unit  wind  pressure  is  generally  taken  as  30  lb. 
per  sq.  ft.  on  a  vertical  surface.  From  the  table  of  wind  pressures  given  in  Art.  135,  the 
intensity  of  normal  pressure  on  a  one-quarter  pitch  roof  is  22.4  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  roof  surface. 

The  dead  weight  of  the  truss  will  be  estimated  by  meansof  one  of  the  weight  formulas  given 
in  Art.  134.     From  the  Carnegie  Handbook  formula,  for  40-lb.  capacity,  the  weight  is  given  as 

0.2(V50  +  0.125  X  50)  =  2.7  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  horizontal  covered  area. 

Assxuning  the  weight  of  the  bracing  to  be  0.8  lb.  per  sq.  ft.,  the  total  dead  weight  of  truss  and 
bracing  will  be  2.7  +  0.8  =  3.5  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  horizontal  covered  area. 

The  weight  of  the  roof  covering  can  be  estimated  from  the  table  given  in  Art.  133.  Shingles 
weigh  about  3  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  roof,  and  the  sheathing,  which  will  be  hemlock,  will  weigh  about 
3  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  roof  per  inch  of  thickness. 

161.  Design  of  Sheathing. — The  thickness  of  the  sheathing  can  be  determined  from  Tabk 
2,  p.  458.  Thus  for  a  roof  of  40-lb.  capacity,  as  assumed  in  Art.  148,  Table  2  shows  that  for  a 
slope  of  6  in.  per  foot,  which  corresponds  to  one-quarter  pitch,  the  limiting  span  of  1-in.  sheath- 
ing is  6.84  ft.  for  a  fiber  stress  of  1000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  This  is  but  slightly  less  than  the  distance 
between  top  chord  panel  points,  as  shown  in  Fig.  181.  The  value  given  above  is  the  limiting 
span  for  bending,  as  deflection  is  not  limited  for  shingle  roofs.  Although  material  1-in.  thick 
can  be  used  for  sheathing  as  far  as  stress  conditions  are  concerned,  it  is  not  considered  good 
practice  to  use  such  thin  material  for  long  spans.  It  is  advisable  to  use  2-in.  material,  which 
will  be  adopted. 

A  more  exact  design  of  the  sheathing  can  be  made  by  considering  the  combinations  of  loads  acting  on  the 
sheathing.  These  combinations  are  similar  to  those  mentioned  in  Art.  137.  They  are:  (a)  dead  load  and  snow 
load;  (6)  dead  load,  minimum  snow  load,  and  maximum  wind  load;  and  (c)  dead  load,  maximum  snow  load,  and 
minimum  wind  load.  The  dead  load  is  the  weight  of  the  shingles  and  of  the  sheathing,  which  will  be  assumed  to  be 
2  in.  thick.  At  3  lb.  per  ft.  B.  M.,  the  sheathing  weighs  6  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  roof. 
From  Art.  150,  the  maximum  wind  and  snow  loads  arc  respectively  22.4  and  20 
lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  roof  surface,  the  wind  load  acting  normal  to  the  roof  and  the 
snow  load  acting  vertical.  Minimum  snow  load  will  be  taken  as  one-half  of  the 
maximum,  and  minimum  wind  load  will  be  taken  as  one-third  of  the  maximum. 

The  allowable  fiber  stress  for  the  sheathing  will  be  taken  as  1000  lb.  per  sq. 
in.  As  mentioned  in  Art.  135,  the  wind  load  is  an  occasional  loading  and  the 
working  stresses  can  be  modified  accordingly.  It  will  be  assumed  that  the 
working  stress  for  wind  loading,  when  combined  with  stresses  due  to  direct 
loading,  is  increased  50%.  This  can  be  taken  into  account  by  reducing  the 
wind  load  by  >i — that  is,  by  using  a  unit  wind  load  of  20  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  The 
normal  load  for  a  roof  of  >4  pitch  is  tben  14.9  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  This  load  can  be 
combined  with  those  for  dead  and  snow  load,  and  a  working  straw  of  1000  lb. 
per  sq.  in.  applied  to  the  resulting  moment. 

In  designing  the  sheathing,  it  will  be  amumed  to  act  as  a  beam  supported  by  purlins  placed  at  the  top  chord 
joints  of  the  truss.  As  shown  in  Fig.  181,  the  purlins  are  spaced  7  ft.  apart.  Since  the  sheathing  is  continuous  ov«r 
the  purlins,  it  will  be  assumed  that  the  maximum  moment  is  given  by  the  formula  M  «  Mo  ^t^-  The  loads  will  be 
resolved  into  components  perpendicular  and  parallel  to  the  sheathing.     It  will  be  assumed  that  the  moment  to  be 
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carried  by  the  sheathing  is  due  to  the  normal  loads;  the  effect  of  components  parallel  to  the  sheathing  will  be  neg- 
lected. 

The  total  vertical  load  for  the  combination  of  case  (a)  is  3  lb.  for  shingles.  6  lb.  for  sheathing,  and  20  lb.  for 
snow,  a  total  of  29  lb.  As  shown  in  Fig.  182,  the  rbof  surface  forms  an  angle  of  26  deg  34  min.  with  the  horisontal. 
The  component  perpendicular  to  the  roof  is  then  29  X  cos  26  deg.  34  min.  —  29  X  0.895  <-  25.9  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 
of  roof.  For  case  (6),  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  182,  the  vertical  load  is  3  lb.  for  shingles,  6  lb.  for  sheathing,  and  10 
lb.  for  minimum  snow  load;  a  total  vertical  load  of  19  lb.,  for  which  the  component  perpendicular  to  the  roof  is 
19  X  0.895  -  17  lb.  The  wind  load  normal  to  the  roof  is  14.9  lb.  Hence  the  total  normal  load  is  17.0  +  14.9  - 
31.9  lb.  In  the  same  way  it  will  be  found  that  the  total  normal  load  for  case  (c)  is  30.9  lb.  Case  (b)  therefore  gives 
the  maximum  normal  component. 

The  maximum  moment  to  be  carried  by  the  sheathing  due  to  the  normal  loads  is  then  Af  »  Ho  f^  ■"  Mo  X 
31.9  X  7<  X  12  »  1875  in.-lb.  For  a  rectangular  section  the  fiber  stress  is  given  by  the  formula  /  •-  Mc/l  " 
6M/bd^.     Considering  a  section  of  sheathing  1  ft.  wide  and  2  in.  thick,  we  have 

6  X  1875 


12  X  2  X  2 


234  lb.  per  sq.  in. 


As  the  allowable  fiber  stress  is  1000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  the  sheathing  is  stronger  than  necessary.     To  conform  to  the 
general  practice,  the  assumed  sheathing  will  be  used. 

162.  Design  of  Purlins. — Purlins  are  designed  by  the  methods  outlined  in  the  chapter  on 
Design  of  Purlins  for  Sloping  Roofs  in  Sect.  2.  As  the  sheathing  is  quite  rigid,  it  will  be  as- 
sumed that  the  purlins  carry  only  the  components  of  loads  perpendicular  to  the  roof  surface. 
The  combinations  of  loading  will  be  the  same  as  for  the  design  of  the  sheathing.  From  the 
preceding  article  the  maximum  component  of  normal  loads  is  31.9  lb.  To  this  must  be  added 
the  weight  of  the  purlin,  which  will  be  assumed  to  be  1.3  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  normal  to  the  roof.  The 
total  normal  load  is  then  31.9  +  1.3  ~  33.2  lb.  Since  the  trusses  are  spaced  15  ft.  apart,  the 
area  carried  by  a  purlin  is  7  X  15  =  105  sq.  ft.  of  roof  surface.  The  total  uniformly  dis- 
tributed load  for  a  purlin  is  then  33.2  X  105  =  3486  lb.,  and  the  moment  to  be  carried, 
assuming  the  purlin  to  be  a  simple  beam  between  trusses,  ia  M  ^  HWl  =  H  X  3486  X  16 
X  12  =  78,500  in.-lb.  For  an  allowable  working  stress  of  16,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  the  required 
I/c  =  78,500/16,000  =  4.9  in.»  From  the  handbooks,  this  is  furnished  by  a  7-in.  9?i-lb. 
channel.  The  true  weight  of  this  section,  in  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  normal  to  the  roof  surface,  is 
9.75  X  cos  26°  3477  =  9.75  X  0.896/7  =  1.26.  This  is  so  close  to  the  assumed  value  that 
the  calculations  will  not  be  revised. 

163.  Determination  of  Stresses  in  Members. — The  stresses  in  the  truss  members  are  to  be 
determined  for  the  same  combinations  of  loads  as  used  for  the  design  of  the  sheathing  and  the 
purlins.  Two  general  methods  of  calculation  can  be  used.  In  the  first  method,  the  dead  and 
snow  loads  are  taken  as  vertical  forces  and  the  wind  load  is  considered  as  acting  normal  to  the 
roof  on  the  windward  side.  In  the  second  method  of  calculation,  dead,  wind,  and  snow  loads 
are  represented  by  a  uniform  vertical  load  acting  over  the  entire  roof  surface.  As  stated  in 
Art.  137,  this  second  method  of  calculation  can  be  applied  to  trusses  of  the  Fink  t3rpe.  The 
stresses  thus  obtained  are  practically  the  same  as  those  obtained  by  the  first  method  of 
calculation.  While  the  first  method  probably  more  nearly  approximates  the  actual  con- 
ditions, the  second  method  results  in  a  considerable  saving  of  time  spent  in  stress  calculation. 
For  the  truss  under  consideration  both  methods  of  calculation  will  be  carried  out  and  the 
results  compared. 

The  first  step  in  the  calculation  of  the  stresses  in  the  members  is  the  determination  of  the 
panel  loads.  In  the  first  method  of  calculation  outlined  above  it  will  be  found  best  to  deter- 
mine the  panel  loads  due  to  dead,  snow,  and  wind  loads  separately.  The  resulting  stresses 
can  then  be  determined  and  the  proper  combinations  made  up  to  determine  the  maximum 
stress. 

As  stated  in  Art.  151,  the  dead  weight  of  the  shingles  and  sheathing  is  a  vertical  load  of 
9  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  roof  surface.  Since  the  purlins  are  spaced  7  ft.  apart,  and  the  trusses  are  16 
ft.  apart,  the  roof  area  per  panel  is  7  X  15  =  105  sq.  ft.  The  dead  panel  load  due  to  the  roofing 
is  then  9  X  105  =  945  lb.  To  this  must  be  added  the  weight  of  the  purlin  and  the  estimated 
iTveight  of  the  truss.  From  Art.  152,  the  adopted  purlin  is  a  7-in.  9^-lb.  channel.  As  the 
weight  of  one  15-ft.  purlin  is  carried  to  each  top  chord  panel  point,  the  dead  load  due  to  the 
purlin  is  9^  X  15  =  146.3  lb.    From  Art.  150,  the  estimated  weight  of  the  truss  qjqjL 
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bracing  was  found  to  be  3.5  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  horizontal  covered  area.  As  the  span  is  50  ft^ 
and  since  there  are  8  roof  panels,  the  horizontal  covered  area  per  panel  is  15  X  '9i  ~  M.7fi 
sq.  ft.  The  panel  load  due  to  the  weight  of  the  truss  and  bracing  is  then  93.75  X  3.5  »  328.1 
lb.  Adding  together  these  partial  panel  loads,  the  total  dead  panel  load  is:  945.0  +  146.3  + 
328.1  B  1419.41b.     A  panel  load  of  1420  lb.  will  be  used  in  the  calculation  of  dead  load  streBses. 

The  stresses  in  the  truss  members  due  to  the  dead  panel  load  can  be  determined  by  the 
methods  of  stress  calculation  given  in  Sect.  1,  or  by  means  of  the  tables  of  stress  coefficieDtt 
given  in  the  chapter  on  Roof  Trusses — Stress  Data.  Ck)l.  1  of  Table  1  gives  the  calculated 
dead  load  stresses. 

From  Art.  150,  the  snow  load  is  a  vertical  load  of  20  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  roof  surface.  Since 
the  roof  area  per  panel  is  105  sq.  ft.,  the  snow  panel  load  is  20  X  105  =  2100  lb.  The  stresses 
due  to  this  panel  load  can  be  determined  by  the  methods  outlined  above  for  the  dead  load 
stresses.  As  the  panel  loads  for  dead  and  snow  load  are  both  vertical  and  are  applied  at  the 
same  points,  the  snow  load  stresses  can  be  determined  by  ratio  from  the  dead  load  stresses 
as  given  in  col.  1  of  Table  1.  Thus  if  the  dead  load  stresses  be  multipUed  by  the  ratio  of  snow 
and  dead  panel  loads,  the  resulting  stresses  will  be  the  required  snow  load  stresses.  For  the 
truss  under  consideration,  the  ratio  of  snow  and  dead  panel  loads  is  2100/1420  « 1.48.  This 
ratio  can  be  set  off  on  a  slide  rule  and  the  stresses  calculated  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  all 
ordinary  cases.  The  snow  load  stresses  for  the  truss  under  consideration  are  given  in  coL 
2  of  Table  1.  To  assist  in  making  up  the  combined  stresses  there  is  also  given  in  col.  3  of 
Table  1  the  stresses  due  to  one-half  of  the  maximum  snow  load. 

The  wind  pressure  on  the  roof  surface  of  a  one-quarter  pitch  roof  due  to  a  unit  pressure  of 
30  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  is  given  in  Art.  150  as  22.4  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  Where  the  working  stress  for  wind  is 
increased  50  %  over  that  used  for  dead  and  snow  loads,  as  in  the  case  under  consideration,  the 
change  can  be  made  by  a  reduction  in  the  intensity  of  the  wind  pressure  corresponding  to  the 
increase  in  working  stress.  Since  the  working  stress  for  wind  is  ^i  of  that  for  the  other  loads, 
the  intensity  of  the  wind  pressure  can  be  taken  as  }i  of  the  value  given  for  a  30-lb.  unit  pressure. 
A  uniform  working  stress  of  16,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  can  then  be  used  for  all  loadings. 

The  normal  wind  load  per  sq.  ft.  of  roof  corresponding  to  a  working  stress  of  24,000  lb. 
per  sq.  in.  is  ?^  X  22.4  =  14.9  lb.  As  the  area  of  the  panel  is  105  sq.  ft.,  the  wind  panel  load 
is  14.9  X  105  =  156t5  lb.  The  resulting  stresses  are  calculated  by  the  methods  of  Sect.  1,  or 
by  means  of  the  wind  stress  coefficients  given  in  the  chapter  on  Roof  Trusses — Stress  Data. 
In  calculating  the  wind  stresses  it  will  be  assumed  that  one  end  of  the  truss  is  fixed  and  that 
the  other  end  is  supported  on  a  smooth  plate  on  which  it  is  free  to  slide.  As  it  is  generally 
assumed  that  the  frictional  resistance  between  smooth  plates  is  zero,  the  reaction  at  the  free 
end  is  vertical.  The  assumed  end  conditions  are  covered  by  Ciises  I  and  II  of  the  wind  stress 
coefficients  for  the  Fink  truss.  The  calculated  wind  stressos  for  wind  on  the  left  side  of  the 
truss  are  given  in  col.  4  of  Table  1.     In  col.  5  the  stresses  for  one-third  wind  load  are  given. 

The  combinations  of  dead,  snow,  and  wind  load  stresses  for  maximum  stresses  in  the  truss 
members  are  the  same  as  ftiven  in  Art.  151  for  the  design  of  the  sheathing.  These  combinations 
are:  (a)  dead  load,  one-half  snow  load,  and  maximum  wind  load,  and  (6)  dead  load,  maximum 
snow  load,  and  one-third  wind  load.  The  maximum  stresses  for  case  {a)  are  given  in  col.  7 
of  Table  1.  They  are  obtained  by  adding  the  values  given  in  cols,  1,  3,  and  4.  Values  for  case 
(h)  are  given  in  col.  8.     They  are  obtained  by  adding  values  given  in  cols.  1,  2,  and  5. 

Mazirhum  stresses  as  detorminod  by  tho  tfocond  method  of  caloulation  outliuod  above  are  fciven  in  col.  9  of 
Table  1.  The  vertical  uniform  load  which  in  to  represent  the  combined  effect  of  wind  and  snow  can  be  taken  from 
Table  9,  p.  409.  For  a  roof  of  one-<juarter  pitch  located  in  the  Central  Statet*.  the  load  ia  given  as  25  lb.  per  aq.  ft 
of  roof  surface.  The  equivalent  load  can  also  be  estimate<l  from  the  valucH  for  wind  and  snow  given  in  Art.  150. 
To  estimate  thus  load,  assume  that  the  vertical  component  of  the  wind  is  combined  with  the  snow  load  in  the  same 
manner  as  for  maxiumm  strcMies  in  tlie  first  metho<i  of  calculation.  Tlie  vertical  component  of  the  wind  load  if 
14.9  X  cos  26"  34'  -  13.4  lb.  iwr  sq.  ft.  of  roof.  If  one-half  of  the  snow  load  of  20  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  roof  be  added 
to  this  load,  there  is  obtained  an  equivalent  Kutd  of  23.4  lb.  For  maximum  snow  and  one-third  wind  the  com- 
bined load  is  >s  X  13.4  -f-  20  —  24.4  lb.  These  values  compare  very  well  with  the  load  of  2r>  lb.  taken  from  the 
above  mentioned  tjible. 

The  panel  load  for  equivalent  vertical  loading  is  determined  by  adding  to  the  panel  load  for  the  above  loftd, 
the  dead  panel  load  as  given  above.     As  the  area  of  the  roof  panel  is  105  sq.  ft.,  the  panel  load  for  combined  wind 
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and  snow  ib  25  X  105  >  2625  lb.  The  dead  panel  load,  as  given  above,  is  1420  lb.,  and  the  total  panel  load  is 
1420  +  2625  -  4045  lb.  Col.  9  of  Table  1  gives  the  resulting  stresses,  which  were  calculated  from  the  dead 
load  stresses  of  col.  1  by  means  of  the  ratio  of  panel  loads,  4045/1420  •-  2.845,  which  was  set  off  on  a  slide  rule  and 
the  stresses  read  directly. 

In  some  cases  it  is  abo  specified  that  the  roof  shall  be  designed  for  a  load  capacity  of  not  lest  than  40  lb.  per 
sq.  ft.  of  covered  area.  The  specified  capacity  depends  upon  the  service  conditions  and  with  the  location  of  the 
structure,  varying  from  30  to  60  lb.  For  the  truss  under  consideration,  the  panel  load  will  be  40  X  93.75  ^  3760 
lb.  Since  this  panel  load  is  less  than  the  one  used  for  the  calculation  of  the  stresses  given  in  col.  9  of  Table  1,  the 
resulting  stresses  will  be  smaller  than  those  given  in  col.  9.  In  some  cases  these  stmses  may  exceed  the  otheri, 
in  which  case  they  will  determine  the  design. 

Comparing  the  stresses  obtained  by  the  two  methods  of  calculation,  as  given  by  coIb. 
7  and  8  for  the  first  method,  and  by  col.  9  for  the  second  method,  it  will  be  found  that,  for  top 
and  bottom  chord  members,  the  stresses  given  by  col.  9  are  a  little  larger  than  those  given  in 
either  col.  7  or  8,  and  that  the  stresses  in  the  web  members  are  almost  identical  in  cols.  7,  8, 
and  9.  The  second  method  of  calculation  therefore  gives  practically  the  same  results  as 
the  more  exact  first  mehtod.  The  stresses  given  in  col.  9  will  be  used  as  the  maximum 
stresses  for  the  design  under  consideration. 

Table  1. — Stresses  in  Members 
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Member 

Dead 
load 

Snow 
load 

8.L. 
2 

Wind 

from 

left 

TF/3 

Wind 

from 

right 

D.  L., 
8.L. 

2 

Sc  max. 

W 

D.  L.. 

maximum 

S.  L.  A 

W/8 

Uniform 
vertical 
loading 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

ab 
be 
ed 
de 
bf 
dh 
eg 
of 

fo 

Ok 
fe 
eh 
oh 
he 

-11,120 
- 10,490 

-  9,840 

-  9,210 

-  1,270 

-  2,540 
+  9,940 
+  8.520 
+  5,680 

+   1.420 

+  2,840 
+  4,200 

- 16,450 
-15,500 
- 14,550 
- 13,640 

-  1,880 

-  3,760 
+  14.700 
+  12,600 
+  8.410 

+  2,100 

+  4,200 
+  6.300 

-8,225 
-7,750 
-7,275 
-6.820 

-    940 

-1,880 
+7,350 
+6,300 
+4,205 

+  1,050 

+2,100 
+3,150 

-7,050 
-7.050 
-7,050 
-7.050 

-1,665 

-3.130 
+8,750 
+7,000 
+3,500 

+  1.750 

+3,500 
+5,250 

-2,350 
-2.350 
-2,350 
-2,350 

-    522 

-1,043 
+2,920 
+2,334 
+  1.167 

+    683 

+  1.167 
+  1,750 

-3,920 
-3,920 
-3,920 
-3,920 

0 

0 
+    688 
+    688 
+    688 

0 

0 
0 

-26,396 
-25,290 
-24.165 
-23,080 

-  3,775 

-  7,550 
+26,040 
+21,820 
+  13,385 

+  4,220 

+  8,440 
+  12,660 

-29,920 
-28,340 
-26,740 
-26.200 

-  8.672 

-  7,348 
+27.560 
+23,454 
+  16.257 

+  4,103 

+  8,207 
+  12,310 

-31,660 
-29,850 
-28,040 
-26.230 

-  8.620 

-  7.240 
+28,315 
+24,270 
+  16.180 

+  4,045 

+  8,090 
+  12.135 

tension.     —  i"  compression 


164.  Design  of  Members. — The  conditions  for  the  design,  as  stated  in  Art.  148,  contain 
the  following  references  to  working  stresses:  tension,  16  000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  on  the  net  section; 
compression,  (16,000  —  70l/r)  lb.  per  sq.  in.  on  the  gross  section,  l/r  not  to  exceed  125.  The 
minimum  thickness  of  material  is  given  as  )^i  in.  All  members  carrying  calculated  stress  are 
to  be  made  up  of  two  angles.  Design  methods  for  tension  and  compression  members  are  given 
in  Sect.  2. 

In  making  up  truss  members  such  as  the  top  and  bottom  chord,  which  are  continuous  over 
several  panels,  it  is  the  usual  practice  to  design  the  member  for  the  section  of  maxinv\u£L^s»^> 
34 
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and  to  use  the  same  section  for  the  entire  member.  Tliis  is  good  practice,  for  it  will  probably  be 
found  that  if  the  sections  are  changed  to  fit  the  stresses  and  splices  made  at  each  joint,  the  cost 
of  the  shop  work  on  these  splices  will  exceed  the  cost  of  the  excess  material  reqiured  for  con- 
tinuous members. 

Trusses  of  small  size  can  generally  be  shipped  in  one  piece.  All  joints  can  be  riveted  up  in 
the  shop  and  the  truss  erected  as  a  unit  in  the  field.  The  limiting  dimensions  of  fully  riveted 
trusses  are  governed  by  the  methods  of  transportation.  It  is  generally  specified  that  a  trus 
or  girder,  which  is  to  be  shipped  by  train,  must  have  one  dimension  not  exceeding  from  10  to 
12  ft.  Trusses  with  a  greater  least  dimension  than  that  mentioned  must  be  broken  up  into 
smaller  parts.  The  truss  imder  consideration  in  this  design  will  have  a  total  height,  which  k 
its  least  dimension,  of  about  13  ft.  It  must  then  be  broken  up  into  smaller  parts.  For  truflseB 
of  the  t3rpc  under  consideration,  it  is  usual  to  provide  field  splices  at  joints  ^,  e,  and  k  of  the  tros 
diagram  of  Fig.  181.  The  least  width  of  the  pieces  thus  formed  will  be  the  distance  along  mem- 
ber c-gj  which  is  about  8  ft.  Continuous  members  will  then  be  used  for  the  top  chord  member 
a  to  e;  the  bottom  chord  from  a  to  ^;  and  the  diagonal  from  g  to  e.  Member  g-k  will  be  shipped 
as  a  single  piece. 

Design  of  Tension  Members. — The  maximum  stress  in  the  bottom  chord  member  from  a  to 
g  occurs  in  the  section  a-/,  where  the  stress  is  28,315  lb  For  a  working  stress  of  16|000  lb.  per 
sq.  in.,  the  required  net  area  is  28,315/16,000  =  1.77  sq.  in.  An  angle  must  now  be  selected 
whose  net  area — ^that  is,  the  area  of  the  section  minus  the  area  of  the  rivet  holes — will  provide 
the  required  area.  As  stated  in  Art.  148,  the  rivets  are  to  be  J^  in.  in  diameter,  and  the  rivet 
holes  are  to  be  made  H  in.  larger,  or  Ji  in.  The  area  to  be  subtracted  from  the  gross  area  of  the 
section  in  determining  net  area  is  then  the  thickness  of  the  material  multiplied  by  J^.  The 
number  of  rivet  holes  to  be  subtracted  from  each  angle  in  the  determination  of  the  net  areas 
depends  on  the  type  of  end  connection  used  for  the  member  in  question.  When  an  angle  is 
connected  by  both  legs,  the  area  of  two  rivet  holes  should  be  deducted  from  each  leg  so  con- 
nected, or  the  distance  between  the  rivets  in  the  two  legs  of  the  angle  should  be  made  such  that 
it  will  be  necessary  to  deduct  but  one  rivet  hole.  Tables  of  limiting  spacing  for  this  condition 
are  given  in  the  chapter  on  Splices  and  Connections — Steel  Members. 

Fig.  189  shows  the  details  of  joint  a  as  adopted  for  this  design.  The  bottom  chord  member  is  shown  as  eon 
nected  by  one  leg.  One  rivet  hole  will  then  be  deducted  from  each  angle.  Assuming  two  2>i  X  2H  X  K-in. 
angles,  whose  gross  area  as  given  by  the  handbooks  is  2  X  1.19  »  2..'iS  sq.  in.,  and  deducting  one  rivet  hole  from 
each  angle,  or  a  total  of  2  X  K  X  >i  -  0.44  sq.  in.,  the  net  area  of  the  two  angles  is  2.38  —  0.44  -  1.94  sq.  in. 
As  given  above,  the  required  area  is  1.77  sq.  in.  The  assumed  section  is  therefore  ample,  and  will  be  adopted.  To 
assist  in  the  determination  of  the  net  area  of  members,  tables  of  areas  to  be  deducted  for  varioua  rivet  sixes  and 
thicknesses  of  material  are  given  in  Sect.  2. 

Member  f-g  will  bo  made  the  same  as  a-f.  From  Fig.  188,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  member  is  connected  by 
both  legs.  Assuming  two  rivet  holes  deducted  from  each  angle,  the  not  area  of  the  section  is  2.38  —  4  X  0.22  ■ 
1.50  sq.  in.  As  shown  in  Table  2,  the  required  net  area  is  24,270/10,000  =  l.o2  sq.  in.  Since  the  net  area  for  two 
rivets  deducted  from  each  angle  is  practically  ttie  Bame  as  the  required  area,  the  rivets  can  be  spaced  as  desired. 
If  the  proper  area  is  not  provided  in  any  case,  either  larger  angles  must  be  assumed,  or  the  distance  between  the 
rivets  in  the  two  legs  of  the  angles  must  be  such  that  only  one  rivet  hole  need  be  deducted  from  each  angle  in 
determining  net  areas. 

Fig.  190  shows  another  design  for  the  joint  at  a.  It  will  be  noted  that  member  a-/  has  rivets  in  both  legs. 
Deducting  four  rivet  holes  from  the  assumed  section,  the  net  area  is  found  to  be  2.38  —  0.88  —  1.50  sq.  in.  The 
assumed  section  is  too  small.  It  will  be  found  that  a  2^  X  2>a  X  5i«-in.  angle  will  provide  the  required  area. 
However,  this  section  is  somewhat  heavier  than  the  lightest  of  the  3-in.  sections.  If  a  3  X  2H  X  ^i-in.  angle  be 
assumed,  it  will  be  found  that  the  net  area  with  two  holes  deducted  from  each  angle  is  2  (1.31  —  2  X  0.22)  i-  1.74 
sq.  in.,  which  is  sufficient.     This  section  would  be  adopted  if  the  design  of  Fig.  190  were  used. 

Members  g-h  and  h-e  are  made  continuous.  Table  2  shows  that  2>2  X  2>'a  X  ^4-in.  angles  are  uaed.  Tbeee 
angles  provide  considerable  excess  area,  but  from  the  conditions  of  the  design,  as  given  in  Art.  148,  they  are  the 
minimum  allowable  angles.  The  remaining  tension  members  are  designed  by  the  methods  explained  above.  Table 
2  contains  all  data  in  convenient  form. 

Design  of  Compression  Members. — Compression  members  are  designed  by  cut-and-try 
methods.  That  is,  a  section  is  assumed,  the  allowable  working  stress  calculated  from  the  col- 
umn formula,  the  required  area  determined,  and  the  required  and  provided  areas  compared. 
The  assumed  section  is  adopted  if  the  area  provided  is  equal  to  that  required.  It  is  not  always 
possible  to  obtain  an  exact  fit,  but  the  two  areas  should  not  differ  any  more  than  is  neceesazy. 
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i  the  assumed  section  is  insufficient,  or  if  it  provides  excess  area,  the  process  must  be 
epcated  until  the  desired  agreement  is  obtained.  Gross  or  total  section  areas  are  used  in 
he  design  of  compression  members;  rivet  holes  are  not  deducted,  as  in  the  case  of  tension 
nembers. 

llie  top  chord  will  be  made  oontinuoui  from  a  to  «.  As  shown  in  Table  2,  the  maximum  ttreBs,  which  ia 
1,660  lb.,  occurs  in  member  a-d.  Assume  two  8H  X  3  X  He-in.  angles,  placed  as  shown  in  Fig.  183.  Since  the 
llowable  working  stress  depends  on  the  ratio  of  length  to  least  rsdius  of  gyration,  the  angles  should  be  so  placed 
hat  the  radii  of  gyration  for  the  axes  OX  and  OK  of  Fig.  183  vriU  be  as  large  as  possible,  and  also,  the  radii  for 
he  two  axes  should  be  as  nearly  equal  as  the  conditions  will  permit.  In  this  way  a  member  is  secured  which  has 
he  same  rigidity  in  all  directfons.  This  condition  can  best  be  realised  by  the  use  of  angles  with  unequal  legs  placed 
^ith  the  longer  legs  back  to  back.  In  Fig.  183  the  angles  are  shown  separated  by 
small  space.  This  is  done  to  make  room  for  the  gtisset  plates  at  the  joints,  as 
xplained  in  the  chapter  on  Roof  Trusses — General  Design.  For  trusses  of  the 
ixe  under  consideration,  a  f^-in.  space  is  ample. 

The  radii  of  gyration  for  angles  placed  as  shown  in  Fig.  183  can  be  found  in 
ables  given  in  the  steel  handbooks.  From  such  tables  it  will  be  found  that  the 
adii  are  1.10  in.  for  axis  OX  and  1.35  in.  for  axis  OY.  From  Table  2  the  length 
f  member  a-6  is  84  in.  Hence  the  ratio  of  length  to  least  radius  of  gyration  is 
^r  1  84/110  —  76.6.  Substituting  this  value  of  l/r  in  the  column  formula  of 
irt.  148.  the  allowable  working  stress  is  16,000  -  70  l/r  <-  16,000  -  70  X  76.5  » 

0,650  lb.  per  sq.  in.  The  area  required  is  31,660/10,650  »  2.97  sq.  in.  From  the  steel  handbooks,  the  area  of 
he  assumed  angles  is  2  X  1.93  <"  3.86  sq.  in.  The  assumed  section  is  a  little  too  large,  but  no  other  section  of 
iss  weight  per  foot  could  be  found  that  would  bring  a  closer  agreement  between  required  and  provided  areas. 
t  was  therefore  adopted. 

The  top  chord  design  as  given  above  applies  to  members  carrying  compression  only.  If  the  purlins  are  placed 
etween  the  panel  points,  the  top  chord  acts  as  a  beam  as  well  as  a  compression  member.  Design  methods  for  this 
ondition  are  given  in  Art.  158. 

Table  2  gives  the  design  data  for  the  other  comprrasion  members.  The  design  methods  used  are  exactly  the 
&me  as  those  given  above  for  member  a-6.  Sections  of  minimum  sise  were  adopted,  consisting  of  two  2H  X  2 
(  >^-in.  angles  with  the  longer  legs  separated  by  a  H-i^-  space. 
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Table  2. — Design  of  Members 
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-31,060 
-29,850 
-28,040 
-20,230 

-  3.020 

-  7,240 
+  28,315 
+  24,270 
+  16.180 
+    4,045 
+    8,090 
+  12,135 
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84 
84 
84 
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1.77 

1.52 

1.01 
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166.  Design  of  Joints. — The  general  principles  of  joint  design  are  given  in  the  chaptenoB 
Roof  Trusses — General  Design,  and  Splices  and  Ck)nnections — Steel  Membens.  Well  dengned 
joints  are  just  as  important  as  well  designed  members.  To  secure  good  joint  design,  afev 
fundamental  principles  of  design  must  be  observed.  The  center  lines  of  all  members  entering 
a  joint  must  intersect  at  a  common  point.  If  the  conditions  are  such  that  this  can  not  be  done 
provision  must  be  made  for  the  additional  stresses  due  to  joint  eccentricity.  All  stressee  shonki 
be  traced  through  the  joint,  and  proper  connections  made  between  all  parts.  T^jHcal  joint 
details  are  given  in  the  chapter  on  Roof  Trusses — General  Design. 

In  trusses  of  the  size  under  consideration  in  this  design,  the  angles  are  usually  connected 
to  the  gusset  plates  by  means  of  rivets  through  one  leg  only,  as  shown  in  Figs.  184  to  190  in- 
clusive. Theoretically,  this  is  not  good  practice,  for  all  of  the  stress  is  transferred  to  the 
gusset  plate  through  one  angle  leg,  resulting  in  excess  local  stresses.  However,  in  small  trusses 
the  members  generally  contain  more  area  than  required  for  stress  conditions,  which  assists  in 
carrying  the  excess  stresses.  In  larger  trusses  lug  angles  are  riveted  to  the  gusset  plate  and  to 
the  outstanding  legs  of  the  angles,  thereby  transferring  the  stresses  from  both  legs  of  the  angki 
into  the  gusset  plate  and  avoiding  excessive  local  stresses. 

The  number  of  rivets  required  in  the  end  connection  of  any  member  depends  on  the  woik- 
ing  stresses  for  the  rivets  and  on  the  method  of  making  the  connection  to  the  gusset  plate.  Tbe 
principles  governing  the  design  of  riveted  joints  are  given  in  the  chapter  on  Splices  and  Con- 
nections— Steel  Members. 

As  stated  in  Art.  148,  the  working  stresses  for  shop  rivets  are  10,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  for  shear 
and  20,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  for  bearing.  Corresponding  values  for  field  rivets  are  given  as  7500 
and  15,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  respectively.  Tables  of  rivet  values  are  given  in  the  chapter  on  Splices 
and  Connections — Steel  Members,  and  also  in  the  steel  handbooks.  From  these  tables  the 
single  shear  valuers  of  J^-in.  shop  and  field  rivets  are  4420  and  3310  lb.  respectively.  The  bear- 
ing value  of  a  rivet  depends  on  the  thickness  of  the  gusset  plate.     For  trusses  of  the  size  under 

consideration,  a  ?i-in.  plate  is  usually  ample. 
In  any  case  the  adopted  thickness  should  be 
such  that  large  gusset  plates  can  be  avoided. 
For  a  Js-in.  plate,  the  bearing  of  a  Ji-in.  shop 
rivet  is  5625  lb.,  and  the  corresponding  value  for 
a  field  rivet  is  4220  lb.  The  design  of  the  several 
joints  will  now  be  considered  in  detail. 

Joint  b. — Fig.  184  sho>\'s  the  details  of  joint  6. 
The  stresses  in  the  members  and  the  panel  load  at 
joint  b  are  shown  in  position.  As  shown  by  the 
force  diagram,  the  stress  in  member  b-f  is  balanced 
by  the  component  of  the  joint  load  perpendicular 
to  the  top  chord,  and  the  difference  between  the 
stresses  in  the  top  chord  members  (p-b  and  b-c  is 
balanced  by  the  component  of  the  joint  load 
parallel  to  the  top  chord.  Tlic  complete  design 
of  the  joint  therefore  coiwists  in  transferring  the  stress  in  member  b-f  to  the  gusset  plate  and 
thence  to  the  top  chord  angles;  and  also  in  equalizing  the  difference  in  stress  between  mcmben 
a-b  and  b~fhy  means  of  a  purlin  connection. 


Joints  b  andd 


Via.  184. 


Member  b-/,  whose  stress  is  3620  lb.,  is  connected  to  the  gUESct  plate  by  shop  rivets  in  bearing  on  the  ^•in. 
plate.  The  value  of  tliose  rivets,  as  given  above,  is  r>625  lb.  per  rivet,  and  the  number  required  to  connect  b-f  to 
the  gusset  plate  is  3620/5025  ■=«  1  rivet.  Since  a  rigid  connection  can  not  be  made  with  a  single  rivet,  it  is  the 
general  practice  to  use  not  less  than  two  rivets  in  any  connection.  Two  rivets  have  therefore  been  used  in  the 
connection  shown  in  Fig.  184. 

The  load  to  be  transferred  from  the  gusset  plate  to  the  top  chord  angles  is  equal  to  the  stress  in  member  b-f. 
Since  the  conditions  are  the  same  as  for  the  connection  between  &-/and  the  gusset  plate,  two  rivets  will  be  uaediSfl 
shown  in  Fig.  IS4. 

Member  n-b-c,  the  top  chord,  is  continuous  across  joint  6.  As  shown  by  the  force  diagram,  the  dfffeKnce  in 
■trees  between  members  a-b  and  b-e,  which  is  31,060  —  20,850  -  1,810  lb.,  is  balanced  by  the  component  oi  tiM 
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joint  load  parallel  to  the  top  chord.  To  equaliie  the  atreBses  in  a-6  and  6-e,  rivets  capable  of  transferring  1810  lb. 
from  the  purlin  to  the  top  chord  must  be  placed  in  position.  These  rivets  will  be  placed  in  the  outstanding  leg  of 
the  clip  angle  and  in  the  flange  of  the  channel,  as  shown  in  Fig.  184.  The  value  of  the  connecting  rivets  is  deter- 
mined cither  by  their  single  shear  value  as  shop  rivets,  which  is  4420  lb.,  or  by  the  bearing  value  on  the  leg  of  the 
^6-in.  clip  angle,  which  is  4600  lb.  The  single  shear  value  governs,  and  only  one  rivet  is  required  in  the  purlin 
connection.  In  order  to  make  a  rigid  connection,  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  two  rivets  in  the  clip  angle  and  two  more 
in  the  flange  of  the  channel.  Fig.  184  shows  the  complete  details.  Joint  d  is  similar  to  joint  6;  the  same  details 
will  be  used. 

Joint  c. — Fig.  185  shows  the  details  of  joint  c.  The  design  of  this  joint  is  carried  out  by 
the  same  methods  as  used  for  joint  h.  In  this,  case  the  stresses  in  members  /-o,  ^c,  and  hrc^ 
are  transferred  to  the  gusset  plate,  and  the  resultant  of  these  stresses,  which  can  be  seen  from 
Fig.  185  to  be  7240  -  2  X  1810  =  3620  lb.,  is  to  be  transferred  to  the  top  chord  angles. 

As  before,  the  rivets  connecting  the  angles  to  the  gusset  plate  are  in  bearing  on  a  H-i^^-  plate  and  have  a  value 
of  5625  lb.  per  rivet.  One  rivet  is  required  for  members /-e  and  A-c,  and  two  rivets  are  required  for  g-c.  Two  rivets 
are  used  in  each  member,  as  shown  in  Fig.  185.  The  stress  of  3620  lb.,  which  is  to  be  transferred  from  the  gusset 
plate  to  the  top  chord,  will  require  only  one  rivet,  as  at  joint  b.  To  secure  a  rigid  connection,  5  rivets  have  been 
used,  spaced  about  4  in.  spart,  as  shown  in  Fig.  185. 

The  load  to  be  transferred  by  the  purlin  connection  to  the  top  chord  angles  is  the  same  as  for  joint  b,  as  shown 
by  the  force  diagram.     Details  similar  to  those  at  joint  h  will  be  used,  as  shown  in  Fig.  185. 


Fio.  185. 


Joint  f 

Fig.  186. 


Joirdf. — The  conditions  at  joint  /  are  shown  in  Fig.  186.  As  before,  the  chord  members  are 
continuous  across  the  joint.  The  design  of  the  joint  consists  in  transferring  the  stresses 
in  the  members  c-f  and  h-f  to  the  gusset  plate  and  thence  to  the  chord  angles,  and  in  equalizing 
the  stresses  in  members  a-f  and  f-g,  Since  double  angles  are  used  for  all  members,  and  the 
gusset  plate  is  ^-in.  thick,  the  rivet  value  is  5625  lb.,  as  before.  A  single  rivet  is  sufficient 
to  transfer  the  stresses  from  members  h-f  and  c-f  to  the  gusset  plate.  Two  rivets  have  been 
used  in  each  member,  in  order  to  make  a  rigid  connection. 

As  shown  by  the  force  diagram  of  Fig.  186,  the  stresses  in  h~f  and  c-f  have  components  perpendicular  to  the 
chord  member  which  balance  each  other,  and  have  components  parallel  to  the  chord  member  whose  sum  is  equal 
to  the  difference  in  stresses  in  the  chord  members.  The  rivets  connecting  the  gusset  plate  to  the  chord  angles 
must  then  be  capable  of  transferring  a  load  of  28,315  —  24,270  <^  4045  lb.  A  single  rivet  is  sufficient,  but  the  gen- 
eral practice  is  to  use  the  detail  shown  in  Fig.  186.  One  rivet  in  placed  at  the  intersection  of  the  center  lines  of 
the  members,  and  other  rivets  are  placed  near  the  edges  of  the  plate,  as  shown  in  Fig.  186.  Joint  h  is  similar  to 
joint  /.     The  same  details  will  be  used. 

Joint  e. — Fig.  187  shows  the  conditions  at  joint  e.  The  purlin  load  at  this  joint  can  be 
considered  either  as  a  single  vertical  load,  as  shown  by  the  full  line  arrow  of  Fig.  187, 
or  as  two  loads,  shown  by  the  dotted  arrows,  whose  resultant  is  equal  to  the  single  load.  The 
design  methods  are  the  same  in  the  two  cases. 

As  noted  early  in  this  article,  a  field  splice  will  be  located  at  joint  e.  One  side  of  the  joint 
will  be  riveted  up  in  the  shop,  and  the  rivets  or  bolts  in  the  other  side  of  the  joint 
will  be  placed  in  position  when  the  truss  is  assembled  in  the  field.  In  order  that  a  symmetrical 
joint  may  be  made,  the  rivet  values  will  be  determined  as  for  field  rivets,  and  the  same  number 
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will  be  used  for  both  shop  and  field  rivets.     The  connection  will  then  be  made  with  field  rinti 
in  bearing  on  a  %-iii.  plate.     These  rivets  have  a  value  of  4220  lb.,  as  given  above. 

Ths  doion  of  Uiii  joist  oonuits  in  tmuferrins  to  the  nuwt  plitc.  the  itman  in  tha  HreiaJ  mBmbm,  tmi  h 
tha  proviuoD  of  m  purlin  conscction.     Member  d-<,  irbgH  ■tmi  ia  26,230  lb.,  raqulrta  30,330/4330  —  7  rfnte. 
iveta  lire  requiml;  ttiff  on  tbown  la  poaitiaa  in  Fie. 

luiuble  buriD(  plkU.  or  ahpit  uiclc*  attaehol  ts  th 
Wliere  two  purlins  »re  uaed  at  the  apri  of 
uwd.     General  detail*  of  purlin  connectiona  ai«  ahowa  ia  Art.  Itl. 


■  is  12,135  lb.,  12,13S/i220 
the  ioint  by  the  purlin  will 


Joinfe 


■^tnt   g 


I.    1K7. 


Joinl  g. — Fig.  ISS  shows  the  details  of  joint  g.  Member  g-h  is  field  spliced  at  this  point; 
all  other  members  entering  the  joint  are  shop  riveted.  The  splice  in  tlie  bottom  chord  membef 
can  be  made  in  two  ways.  In  one  case,  the  stresses  in  the  members  are  transferred  directif 
to  the  Russet  platfl  b.v  means  of  rivets  in  the  vertical  legs  of  the  angles.  This  method  is  satis- 
fnctory  whore  the  stresses  in  the  members  are  small.  Wliere  large  stresses  arc  to  be  transferred 
to  the  gusset  plates,  the  joint  is  likely  to  be  quite  large  if  this  method  is  used.  To  avoid  Ivjf 
plates,  the  joint  detail  shown  in  Fig.  188  is  generally  used.  This  joint  consists  of  a  splice  plate 
on  the  horizontal  legs  of  the  angles  in  addition  to  the  rivets  placed  in  the  vertical  legs.  In  this 
way  part  of  the  stniw  is  carried  by  the  splice  plate,  thereby  reducing  the  stresses  to  be  trans- 
ferred by  the  vertical  legs  of  the  angles  to  the  gnsset  plate. 
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0  the  splice  plate  by  field  rivets  which  are  either  in  single  shear  or  in  bearing  on  the  yi-in.  material  composing  the 
ngles  and  the  splice  plate.  From  the  tables  of  rivet  values,  the  field  shearing  value  of  a  rivet  is  3310  lb.,  and  the 
eld  bearing  value  for  a  ^-in.  plate  is  2810  lb.     The  latter  value  governs  and  the  number  required  is  8090/2810  > 

rivets.     As  shown  in  Fig.  188,  four  are  used,  two  in  each  angle. 

The  stress  in  member  f-u  is  24,270  lb.,  of  which  8000  lb.  is  taken  up  by  the  splice  plate,  as  assumed  above, 
i'here  is  then  left  24,270  —  8090  »  16,180  lb.  to  be  transferred  from  the  vertical  legs  of  the  angles  to  the  gusset 
late.  The  connecting  rivets  are  shop  rivets  in  bearing  on  a  H-iu.  plate,  and  have  a  value  of  5625  lb.  per  rivet, 
'he  number  required  is  16,180/5625  ^  3,  which  are  shown  in  position  in  Fig.  188. 

The  splice  plate  on  the  horisontal  legs  of  the  chord  angles  must  have  sufficient  net  area  to  provide  for  the 
tress  to  be  carried  across  the  joint.  This  stress  is  8090  lb.,  and  the  required  net  area  is  8090/16,000  <^  0.505  sq. 
I.  Assuming  a  plate  H-iu-  thick  and  5H  iu-  wide,  which  is  slightly  in  excess  of  the  spread  of  the  lower  chord 
ngles.  the  net  area,  deducting  two  rivet  holes,  is  (5.5  —  2  X  "H)  yi  "  3.75  sq.  in.    The  amumed  plate  provides 

large  esccss  area,  but  it  is  the  smallest  plate  that  can  be  used  under  the  conditions  for  the  design  stated  in  Art. 
48. 


Joint  a. — Two  designs  will  be  given  for  joint  a,  the  heel  of  the  truss.  Fig.  189  shows  a 
[esign  in  which  the  stresses  in  the  chord  members  and  the  shoe  arc  brought  directly  to  the  gusset 
(late.     In  the  design  bhown  in  Fig.  190, 


So^ 


VPhfB 


t 


Joinf 


Fio.  189. 


he  bottom  chord  member  is  prolonged 
,nd  acts  as  a  support  for  the  shoe.  The 
ivets  must  then  carry  the  vertical  end 
eaction  and  the  horizontal  tension  in 
he  chord  member.  These  designs  will 
»e  carried  out  in  detail. 

In  the  design  shown  in  Fig.  189,  all  members 
re  connected  to  the  gusset  plate  by  shop  rivets 
1  bearing  on  a  ^-in.  plate.  The  rivet  value  is 
ben  5625  lb.     Member  6-a  requires  31,660/5625 

>  6  rivets,  and  member  a-/ requires  28,315/5625 

>  5  rivets;  these  are  shown  in  place  in  Fig.  189. 
'he  vertical  end  reaction  is  carried  to  the  gusset 
late  by  means  of  a  pair  of  short  angles  which 
re  connected  to  the  plate  by  shop  rivets  in 
earing.  As  the  gusset  plate  does  not  bear 
irectly  on  the  sole  plate,  the  rivets  must  carry 
lie  entire  reaction  to  the  gusset  plate.  From 
.rt.    153,  the  panel  load  for  the  loading  giving 

lazimum  stresses  in  the  members  is  4045  lb.,  and  the  end  reaction  is  4  X  4045  »  16.180  lb.  The  number  of 
ivets  required  to  connect  the  shoe  angles  to  the  gusset  plate  is  10,180/5625  ^  3.  Fig.  157  shows  four  rivets  in 
lace.  The  number  was  increased  to  four  in  order  to  bind  the  shoe  angles  more  firmly  to  the  gusset  plate,  as  the 
ngles  were  assumed  to  be  12  in.  long. 

The  bearing  area  on  the  masonry  walls  is  determined  from  the  allowable  bearing  pressure,  which  is  given  in 
.rt.  148  as  200  lb.  per  sq.  in.  For  the  end  reaction  given  above,  the  required  area  ia  16,180/200  >-  80.9  aq.  in. 
ince  the  shoe  angles  are  12  in.  long,  the  required  width  of  bearing  is  80.9/12  -  6.74  in.  Two  3H  X  8H  X  H-in* 
ngles  will  be  used,  which  will  furnish  a  width  of  7  in.  It  is  the  general  practice  in  roof  truss  construction  to  rivet 
sole  plate  to  the  under  side  of  the  shoe  angles,  and  also  to  place  a  masonry  plate  on  the  wall.  These  plates  are 
lade  wider  than  the  shoe  angles,  in  order  to  provide  holes  for  the  anchor  bolts  which  are  located  outside  the 
ngles,  as  shown  in  Fig.  189.  A  plate  about  12  in.  wide  will  allow  sufficient  room  in  the  case  under  consideration, 
'he  thickness  of  the  sole  and  masonry  plates  must  be  such  that  they  will  not  be  overstressed  due  to  the  upward 
ressure  on  the  portion  of  the  plates  which  overhang  the  shoe  angles.  If  this  overhanging  portion  be  considered 
8  a  cantilever  beam  acted  on  by  a  uniform  load  equal  to  the  reaction  divided  by  the  total  area  of  the  sole  plate, 
tie  required  thickness  is  readily  determined.  In  this  case,  the  upward  pressure  is  carried  by  a  12  X  12-in.  plate, 
nd  the  unit  pressure  is  16,180/144  —  112.2  lb.  per  sq.  in.  As  shown  in  Fig.  189,  the  overhang  is  2Ho  in.  The 
ending  moment  at  the  edge  of  the  angle  is  then  H(2Mo  X  112.2)  2Mo  ""  300  in.-lb.  per  inch  of  plate.  As  there 
re  two  plates  under  the  shoe  angles,  it  will  be  assumed  that  each  plate  carries  one-half  of  the  moment.  The 
squired  thickness  for  each  plate  can  be  determined  from  the  formula  d  -■  ((iM/b/)H  ,  where  d  ■■  thickness  of  plate; 
f  —  bending  moment  per  plate,  which  is  150  in.-lb.;  b  i"  width  of  plate  under  consideration,  which  is  one  inch; 
nd  /  ->  allowable  working  stress,  which  is  16,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.     Then 

d  -  (6  X  15(5/1 6,000)  X   -  0.237  in. 

laoh  plate  will  be  made  H  iu.  thick,  as  this  is  the  thickness  of  plate  generally  used  in  practice. 

The  design  of  the  joint  shown  in  Fig.  190  (a)  differs  from  the  one  given  for  the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  189 
nly  in  the  design  of  the  bottom  chord  attachment.  As  shown  in  Fig.  190  (a),  the  stress  in  the  bottom  chord 
lember  and  the  end  reaction  are  brought  to  the  gusset  plate  by  the  same  group  of  rivets.  Since  the  reaction  and 
Im  ohord  strait  do  not  have  the  same  line  of  action,  the  rivets  must  be  designed  to  carry  tbe  t«KS)^^JKC)^.  ^VS^cmu^ 
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forcefl.  This  resultant  is  (16.180>  +  28.315>)H  -  32.6001b.  The  rivets  are  in  bearing  on  a  H-in.  plata,  and  their 
value  is  5625  lb.  per  rivet;  the  number  required  is  32,600/5625  »  6  rivets.  Fig.  100  (a)  showa  the  required muBbcr 
in  place.  It  is  desirable  that  these  rivets  be  placed  symmetrically  with  respect  to  the  intersection  of  the  eenterliBis 
of  the  members.  This  is  not  always  possible,  due  to  insufficient  room  at  the  end  of  the  chord  member.  The  eoa- 
nection  is  therefore  eccentric,  and  the  rivets  are  subjected  to  additional  stresses  due  to  the  induced  monwati. 
In  general,  the  eccentricity,  if  unavoidable,  should  be  kept  as  small  as  possible. 

The  stresses  due  to  eccentricity  are  usually  not  calculated  in  practice.  If  desired,  they  can  be  calculated  hf 
the  methods  given  on  page  280.  These  methods  will  now  be  applied  to  the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  190  (s). 
The  rivets  are  subjected  to  a  horisontal  load  due  to  the  stress  in  the  bottom  chord  member,  which  la  eonaidercd  to  be 
equally  divided  among  the  rivets,  and  to  a  vertical  load  which  can  be  divided  into  parts.    One  part  ia  due  to  the 

vertical  reaction,  assumed  to  be  uniformly  distributed  over  the  rivets,  sad 
a  second  part  due  to  the  eccentric  moment.  Fig.  (b)  ehowa  the  assumed 
distribution  of  this  latter  part  of  the  stress.  It  can  be  shown  that  the  strat 
on  the  end  rivets  a  and  /,  due  to  the  eccentric  moment,  ia  given  by  the 
formula,  r  ■■  Me/  2z',  where  r  —  stress  on  rivet,  M  *  moment  due  to  eeeea- 
tricity,  e  —  distance  from  center  of  gravity  of  rivet  group  to  end  rivet,  and  s. 
"  distance  from  center  of  gravity  of  rivet  group  to  any  rivet.  From  Fig 
190,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  eccentricity  of  the  connection  ia  one-half  of  s 
rivet  space,  or  IH  in.  The  eccentric  moment  is  then,  M  «■  16,180  X  IH* 
18,200  in. -lb.     If  the  rivet  spacing  be  taken  as  the  unit  distance,  e  ■■  2.5,  aad 
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With  these  values  we  have,  r  -  18.200  X  2.5/17.5  -  2600  lb.  This  load 
acts  upward  on  rivet  a  and  downward  on  rivet  /,  as  shown  in  Fig.  (5).  The 
vertical  load  on  rivet  a  due  to  the  reaction  is  also  an  upward  load,  and  iti 
amount  is  10,180/6  -  2700  lb.,  giving  a  total  vertical  load  of  2700  + 
2600  —  5300  lb.  on  rivet  a.  All  other  rivets  have  smaller  loads,  that  on 
rivet  /  being  the  difference  of  the  above  values,  or  100  lb.  These  values  are 
to  be  combined  with  the  loads  brought  to  the  rivets  by  the  atrese  in  the 
chord  member,  which  is  28,315/6  -  4720  lb.  per  rivet.  The  reanltaat 
stress  on  rivet  a  is  (5300>  +  4720>)H  -  7070  lb.,  and  that  on  rivet  /  m 
(47203  +  100>)  M  -  47301b.  Values  for  other  rivets  vary  between  these 
two  extreme  values. 

Since  the  allowable  stress  on  a  rivet  for  a  H-in.  gusset  plate  la  5625  lb., 
the  end  rivet  is  ovcrstressed.     This  can  be  relieved,  either  by  reducing  the 
ecrcntricity,  which  is  not  possible  in  this  case,  or  by  increasing  the  thicknsis 
of  the  gusset  plate.     From  the  tables  of  rivet  values,  it  will  be  found  that  if  the  thickness  of  the  gusset  plate  be  in- 
creased to  >2  in.,  the  bearing  value  of  the  rivet  will  be  7500  lb.     The  rivets  are  then  not  overstressed,  and  the 
design  is  satisfactory.     Other  features  of  the  design  are  the  pame  as  for  Fig.  189. 

The  purlin  connection  for  the  design  of  Fig.  189  is  the  same  an  that  for  joints  6  and  c.  In  the  design  of  Fig.  190, 
the  top  chord  angles  do  not  provide  proper  support  for  the  purlin.  If  a  purlin  is  used  at  this  point,  a  convenient 
method  of  support  is  provided  by  enlarging  the  gusset  plate  so  that  it  will  carry  a  standard  channel  connectioo, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  (a). 

166.  Minor  Details. — In  Art.  154,  the  compression  mcml>orswcrc  designed  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  two  angles  forming  the  member  act  as  a  single  piece.  In  order  that  this  condition 
may  be  realized  the  angles  must  be  riveted  together  at  short  intervals.  The  distance  between  the 
connecting  rivets,  which  are  know  n  as  stitch  rivets,  can  be  determined  from  the  condition  that 
for  equal  rigidity  in  all  directions,  the  ratio  of  unsupported  length  to  radius  of  g>'ration  for  s 
8int4,le  angle  must  not  exceed  that  for  the  composite  member,  as  given  in  Table  2  of  Art.  164. 
Thufe,  if  L  and  R  be  respectively  the  unsupported  length  and  the  radius  of  gyration  for  the  com- 
posite section,  and  I  and  r  be  the  corresponding  values  for  a  single  angle,  we  have 

I  =  LtIR 

The  value  of  LjR  for  member  a-h  is  given  in  Table  2  of  Art  154  as  76.5.  From  the  steel 
handbooks  the  value  of  the  least  r  for  a  3^2  X  3  X  Jio-i"-  angle  is  0.G6  in.  Substituting  these 
values  in  the  above  equation,  we  have,  /  =  76.6  X  0.66  =  50.5  in.  Again,  for  member  6-/, 
LIR  =  63.9,  r  =  0.42,  and  therefore  I  =  63.9  X  0.42  =  22.6  in.  By  the  same  method  it  will 
be  found  for  member  c-g  that  I  —  107.8  X  0.42  =  ^6.3  in.  In  i)ractice,  these  connecting  rivets 
are  spaced  from  2  to  about  2J^  ft.  apart  in  compression  members,  and,  although  not  required 
for  tension  members,  they  are  generally  provided,  and  are  spaced  from  3  to  3)^  ft.  apart. 
The  space  between  the  angles  is  maintained  by  means  of  ring  fills,  or  washers,  through  which 
the  rivets  pass. 
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The  ends  of  the  truBS  are  fastened  to  the  masonry  walls  by  means  of  anchor  bolts.  For  trusses  of  the  sise  under 
consideration  in  this  design,  anchor  bolts  ^  in.  in  diameter  and  about  2  ft.  long  are  used.  Two  bolts  are  placed  at 
each  end  of  the  truss,  as  shown  in  Fig.  189. 

To  provide  for  the  expansion  of  the  truss  due  to  temperature  changes,  it  is  the  general  practice  to  assume  that 
the  maximum  range  of  temperature  is  150  deg.  With  a  coefficient  of  expansion  for  steel  of  0.0000065,  the  change 
in  length  of  a  50-ft.  truss  is  50  X  150  X  0.0000065  X  12  -  0.585  in.,  or  nearly  %  in.  To  allow  for  this  move- 
ment, the  anchor  bolts  at  one  end  of  the  truss  are  usually  set  in  slotted  holes.  Allowing  He-in.  clearance  all  around 
the  anchor  bolt,  the  required  length  of  slot  is2XM«  +  ^  +  ^^  ■=  IH  in-  In  practice,  a  ^Me  X  2-in.  slotted 
hole  would  probably  be  provided. 

The  purlin  connection  for  joint  c,  and  for  the  other  top  phord  joints,  has  been  designed  in  Art.  155,  and  is 
shown  in  Fig.  184.  As  shown  in  Fig.  184,  the  clip  angle  consists  of  a  short  piece  of  5  X  3H  X  Mo-iO'  angle  shop 
riveted  to  the  top  chord  angles.  The  vertical  leg  of  the  clip  angle  should  be  long  enough  to  extend  well  up  on  the 
flange  of  the  channel,  thus  providing  a  means  of  support  which  will  prevent  overturning. 

A  sag  tie  is  sometimes  provided  where  the  length  of  the  bottom  chord  member  g-k  is  such  that  excessive  de- 
flection is  likely  to  occur  due  to  the  weight  of  the  member.  Sag  ties  are  generally  made  of  a  single  angle  of  the 
smallest  size  allowable  under  the  specifications.  Where  the  pitch  of  the  truss  is  >^,  or  less,  the  use  of  a  sag  tie  is 
advbable. 

157.  Estimated  Weight. — The  truss  members  were  designed  for  dead  load  stresses  de- 
termined from  an  assumed  weight  of  truss  which  was  calculated  from  an  empirical  formula. 
It  is  generally  taken  for  granted  that  the  assimied  weight  is  correct,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to 
calculate  the  ^  eight  of  the  truss  as  designed.  This  procedure  is  allowable,  for,  as  pointed  out 
in  Art.  134,  the  dead  weight  of  trusses  of  the  size  considered  in  this  design  is  a  comparatively 
small  part  of  the  total  load  to  be  carried  by  the  truss.  A  considerable  error  can  then  be  made 
in  estimating  the  dead  load  without  causing  any  appreciable  error  in  the  maximum  stresses. 

In  order  to  check  the  correctness  of  the  dead  weight  formula  used  in  Art.  150,  an  estimate  has  been  made  of  the 
truss  as  designed  in  the  preceding  articles.  Layout  drawings  were  made  of  the  several  joints  and  the  sises  of  platea 
and  lengths  of  members  determined  from  these  sketches.  Weights  of  members  and  plates  were  taken  as  given  in 
the  steel  handbooks.  The  several  items,  as  estimated,  were:  main  members,  1700  lb.;  gusset  plates,  170  lb.;  clip 
angles,  rivet  heads,  and  ring  fills,  120  lb.;  a  total  of  1900  lb.  for  one  truss.  As  the  horisontal  covered  area  for  one 
truss  is  15  X  50  ■■  750  sq.  ft.,  the  true  weight  of  the  truss  is  1900/750  ■■  2.65  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  horisontal  covered 
area.  In  Art.  150  the  weight  of  the  truss,  as  estimated  by  the  formula,  is  given  as  2.7  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  The  assumed 
and  calculated  weights  agree  so  closely  that  no  revision  of  stresses  b  necessary. 

168.  Design  of  Top  Chord  for  Bending  and  Direct  Stress. — In  certain  cases  the  limiting 
span  of  the  roof  covering  is  such  that  purlins  must  be  placed  between  the  panel  points  of  the  top 
chord.  The  top  chord  member  is  then  subjected  to  bending  as  well  as  direct  stress,  and  must 
be  designed  as  a  combination  beam  and  column.  To  illustrate  the  design  methods  for  such 
cases,  the  design  of  the  preceding  articles  will  be  modified  by  placing  a  purlin  at  the  center 
point  of  each  top  chord  panel  in  addition  to  those  placed  at  the  panel  points.  Working  con- 
ditions, loadings,  and  allowable  stresses  will  be  taken  as  assumed  in  Art.  148. 

Proceeding  as  in  Art.  152,  using  the  same  type  of  roof  covering,  but  with  purlins  spaced  3.6 
ft.  apart,  it  will  be  found  that  the  required  purlin  section  is  a  6-in.  8-lb.  channel,  which  is  the 
minimum  section  allowed  under  the  conditions  of  Art.  148.  This  change  in  the  purlin  arrange- 
ment will  cause  a  slight  increase  in  the  dead  load  stresses.  However,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
design,  it  will  be  assumed  that  the  stresses  in  the  members  are  unchanged,  and  that  the  values 
given  in  Table  1  of  Art.  153  can  be  used  in  the  subsequent  calculations. 

The  chord  section  is  to  be  designed  for  the  same  combinations  of  loading  as  used  in  Art. 
151  for  the  design  of  the  sheathing.  Moments  and  simultaneous  stresses  are  to  be  calculated 
for  these  combinations  of  loading,  and  a  section  chosen  which  will  provide  the  area  required 
by  the  maximum  of  these  conditions  of  loading.  In  calculating  the  moments  due  to  the  applied 
loading,  the  chord  sections  may  be  considered  as  beams  fixed  at  the  ends,  and  the  length  may 
be  taken  as  one  panel.  Based  on  these  assumptions.  Fig.  191  gives  bending  moment  diagrams 
and  moment  coefficients  for  several  loading  conditions.  These  values  were  determined  by  the 
methods  given  in  the  chapter  on  Restrained  and  Continuous  Beams  in  Sect.  1. 

Fig.  192  shows  the  loading  conditions  for  the  several  combinations  of  loading  given  in  Art. 
183.  These  loads  can  be  resolved  into  components  parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the  chord 
members.  It  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  component  perpendicular  to  the  chord  member  will 
eftuae  bending  moments  whose  amoimts  can  be  determined  by  means  of  the  coefficients  ^v^^s. 
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in  Fig.  191,  and  that  the  components  parallel  to  top  chord  tend  to  add  to  the  compreanon  in  tbe 
member.     The  values  given  in  Fig.  192  are  in  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  roof  surface. 

Fig.  192  (a)  shows  the  conditions  for  combined  dead,  snow,  and  wind  load  expressed  is  a 
uniform  vertical  load.  Since  the  purlins  are  to  be  spaced  3.5  ft.  apart,  the  roof  area  per  puriinii 
3.5  X  15  =  52.5  sq.  ft.  The  normal  load  is  then  52.5  X  26  =  1365  lb.,  and  the  component 
parallel  to  the  chord  member  is  52.5  X  13  »=  682  lb.  To  these  loads  must  be  added  the  ear- 
responding  components  due  to  the  weight  of  the  purlin.  As  stated  above,  the  adopted  purlin 
is  a  6-in.  8-lb.  section.  The  end  reaction  At  each  truss,  due  to  the  weight  of  a  purlin  is  8  X  15 
-  120  lb. ;  the  normal  component  of  the  purlin  load  is  120  X  cos  26"  34'  =-  107  lb.,  and  the 
component  parallel  to  the  top  chord  is  120  X  sin  26**  34'  =>  54  lb.     This  gives  a  total  nonntl 
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load  of  1365  +  107  =  1472  lb.,  and  a  component  parallel  to  the  top  chord  of  682  +  54  = 
736  lb.  From  col.  9  of  Table  1,  ^Vrt.  153,  the  stress  in  member  a-h  for  combined  vertical  load- 
ing is  31,660  lb.  Adding  to  tliis  stress  the  component  of  load  parallel  to  the  chord  member, 
the  total  stress  in  member  a-h  is  31,660  +  736  =  32,31)6  lb.  From  Fig.  191  the  momenta 
at  the  ends  and  at  the  (U'nter  of  a  beam  ftxed  at  the  ends  and  loaded  with  a  single  load  placed 
at  the  beam  center  are  equal  to  irZ/S,  positive  moment  at  the  beam  cent-er,  and  negative 
moment  at  the  ends.  With  W  —  147*2  lb.,  as  (calculated  above,  and  /  =  7  ft.,  the  top  chord 
panel  length,  the  moments  are,  M  =  1472  X  7  X  12/8  =  15,480  in.  -lb. 

Fig.  192  (fe)  sliows  the  components  for  dead  load,  one-half  8no\\  load,  and  maximum  wind 
load,  and  Fig.  \c)  shows  corresponding  values  for  dead  load,  maximimi  Kno^v  load,  and  one- 
third  wind  load.  These  combinations  correspond  to  cases  {h)  and  (c)  of  Art.  151.  By  the  same 
methods  as  used  above,  the  moments  and  the  simultaneous  compression  for  the  three  con- 
ditions of  loading  shown  in  Fig.  192  arc: 


Condition  of 
loading 
Fig.  (a) 
Fig.  (6) 
Fig.  (c) 


Maximum 

liioniont 

15,4.S0  in.-lb. 

18,700  in.-lb. 

18,120  in.-lb. 


Simultaneous 
comprrasion 

32.390  lb. 

2H.g95  lb. 

30.G54  lb. 
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The  required  chord  section  can  be  determined  by  the  methods  given  in  the  chapter  on 
Bending  and  Direct  Stress  in  Sect.  1.  The  method  there  given  is  applied  to  the  cause  under 
consideration  by  assuming  a  chord  section  and  calculating  the  maximum  fiber  stresses  due  to 
the  combinations  of  loadings  given  above.  If  the  calculated  fiber  stresses  agree  closely  with 
the  allowable  working  values,  the  assumed  section  is  accepted.  If  the  calculated  values  are  too 
small  or  too  large,  another  trial  must  be  made,  imtil  finally  an  agreement  is  reached  between 
actual  and  allowable  fiber  stresses. 

A  method  which  leads  more  directly  to  the  desired  section  is  obtained  from  the  following 
analysis.  Consider  first  the  case  of  a  column  acted  upon  by  an  axial  load  P.  The  maximum 
stress  on  the  extreme  fibers  of  the  section  is  given  by  the  expression,  /  =*  P/A  +  Pec/J^  where 
P  =  axial  load;  A  =  area  of  section;  e  =  eccentricity  of  load  application  due  to  imperfect 
centering  of  the  load  and  to  imperfections  in  column  construction;  c  —  distance  from  column 
center  to  extreme  fiber ;  and,  /  =  moment  of  inertia  of  the  column  section.  If  Ar'  be  substituted 
for  /,  where  r  is  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  section,  the  above  equation  can  be  written  in  the 
form,  /  =  f*/A(l  -h  ec/r*).     Solving  for  the  required  area,  we  have, 

A  =  P(l  +  ecM/f  (1) 

As  stated  by  eq.  (1),  the  area  of  the  column  section  for  a  given  load  P  is  foimd  by  increasing 
the  load  by  a  certain  percentage,  and  dividing  this  increased  load  by  the  maximum  allowable 
fiber  stress  The  general  practice  in  column  design  is  to  use  the  column  load  without  increase, 
and  to  allow  for  the  term  ec/r*  of  eq.  (1)  by  reducing  the  allowable  working  stress.  This  re- 
duction in  working  stress  is  made  by  means  of  a  selected  column  formula.  Eq.  (1)  is  then 
changed  to  read 

A  =  P/f.  (2) 

where  fc  is  the  working  stress  as  given  by  the  column  formula. 

Consider  now  the  case  of  a  column  subjected  to  a  moment  M  in  addition  to  the  axial  load 
P      The  total  stress  on  the  extreme  fibers  of  the  section  will  be 

/  =  P/A  +  Pell  -f  Mel  I  =  P/A(l  +  eclr^)  +  A/c/Ar« 

Solving  for  A,  the  required  area,  we  have 

A  =  P(l  +  eclT^)j  +  McISt'^ 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  first  term  of  this  expression  is  the  same  as  eq.  (1).  Replacing  this  term 
by  one  of  the  form  of  eq.  (2),  we  have 

A  =  P//c  +  McISt^  (3) 

That  is  the  area  required  for  a  column  subjected  to  bending  and  direct  stress  is  equal  to  the 
area  required  as  a  beam  plus  the  area  required  as  a  column ;  the  fiber  stress  for  bending  is 
the  maximum  allowable,  in  this  case  16,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  and  the  fiber  stress  for  column  action  is 
that  given  by  the  column  formula,  which  in  this  case  in  16,000  —  70  Z/r.  The  value  of  r  is  to  be 
taken  for  the  entire  section. 

In  applying  eq.  (3)  to  the  determination  of  the  section  required  for  the  several  combinations 
of  moment  and  direct  stress  given  above,  it  will  probably  be  found  best  to  make  a  rough  calcu- 
lation of  area,  using  moments  and  loads  which  are  the  average  of  the  given  values.  Next 
assume  that  an  angle  with  a  certain  width  of  leg  is  to  be  used.  Approximate  values  of  c  and  r 
can  be  used  in  this  calculation.  From  the  handbooks  it  will  be  found  that  for  unequal  angles 
with  the  longer  legs  placed  back  to  back,  the  values  of  c  and  r  are  practically  equal  for  an  axis 
parallel  to  the  shorter  legs,  and  that  they  are  approximately  equal  to  H  of  the  length  of  the 
longer  legs.  On  comparing  the  area  determined  by  the  substitution  of  these  approximate 
quantities  in  eq.  (3)  with  the  areas  given  in  the  handbooks  for  angles  of  the  assumed  width, 
it  is  possible  to  tell  whether  a  wider  or  narrower  angle  should  be  used. 

For  the  case  under  consideration,  a  rough  average  of  the  moments  and  direct  loads  is 
M  =  18,000  in.-lb.,  and  P  =  30,000  lb.  Assume  that  a  4-in.  angle  is  to  be  used.  The  approxi- 
mate values  of  c  and  r  will  be  H  X  4  =  1.33  in.  In  appl3ring  eq.  (3),  substitutions  must  be  made 
for  points  at  the  center  and  at  the  end  of  the  member.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  column 
actioii  is  present  at  the  center  of  the  member,  while  at  the  ends  of  the  member  simple  compres- 
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aion  extBta.  Again,  at  the  ceater  of  the  member  the  moment  is  positive  and  at  Uh 
ends  the  moment  is  negative.  The  compresBion  fiber  is  then  at  the  top  of  the  member  at  its 
center  point,  and  c  =■  hi  width  of  member;  at  the  end  points  the  compremion  fiber  ia  oo  tiw 
side  of  the  member,  and  c  =  H  width  of  member.  The  greater  of  the  oteas  thus  obtained  de- 
termines the  area  required  for  the  member. 

The  length  of  the  member  under  consideratioa  ia  given  in  Table  2  of  Art.  154  aa  84  in. 
Then  with  r  =  1  33,  we  have  /.  =  16,000  -  70  i/r  -  16,000  -  70  X  84/1.33  -  11,670  lb.  pN 
sq.  in.    The  calculated  areas  are  as  follows : 

At  center  of  member, 

isjoox 


At  end  of  member, 

A.-  ^ 


-  2.67  +  0.8S  -  a.<2  «).  in. 


7  +  1.70-  3.S7iq 


From  the  steel  handbooks,  it  will  be  found  that  the  area  of  the  smallest  4-iii.  angle  is  4.1S  sq. 
in.  Sim  lar  trials  made  for  3  and  5-in.  angles  showed  that  the  former  was  probably  too 
small,  and  the  latter  too  large.     More  exact  calculations  will  therefore  be  made  for  the  4JiL 
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■upiMrted  length  ia  in  ■  vertiiwl  pUnc. 


Pcoceedtug  u  a) 
B.     Thcw  nlcuktioni 
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:  3  X  Hi  in  ancle*  with  the  i-in.  I«ti  n 
>uppor(«d  Ulanlly  at  iu  oentci  point  by  tha  purlini,  tha  gnntemt  un- 

>mthaatHlhuidbooki,  r  -  1.27  in.  unii  c  -  1.26  iu.at  theoentarof  tha 
I  of  lbs  member.    From  tha  column  foraiula.  /.  -  IS.OOO  -  TO  X 
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furnished  by  the  assumed  angles,  whose  area  is  4.18  sq.  in.,  and  since  the  agreement  between  required  and  provided 
areas  was  as  close  as  could  be  obtained,  using  standard  angles,  the  assumed  section  will  be  adopted. 

The  design  of  the  top  ehord  section,  as  given  above,  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  chord  members  act  as 
beams  fixed  at  the  ends.  At  panels  points  where  the  member  is  continuous  across  the  joint,  as  at  h,  e,  etc.,  this 
assumption  is  probably  realised.  At  joint  a  the  chord  member  is  riveted  to  the  gusset  plate.  In  order  to  fix  this 
point,  an  external  moment  must  be  applied  which  will  be  equal  to  the  moment  brought  to  the  joint  due  to  the  end 
moment  in  the  fixed  beam.  The  lower  chord  member  and  the  bearing  of  the  shoe  on  the  masonry  will  offer  some 
resistance  to  the  moment,  but  as  the  lower  chord  member  is  not  as  rigid  as  the  top  chord,  it  can  not  be  depended  up- 
on to  provide  fixed  end  conditions  at  the  joint. 

An  external  moment  of  the  desired  amount  can  be  produced  at  joint  a  by  making  the  center  line  of  the  reaction 
eccentric  with  respect  to  the  intersection  of  the  center  lines  of  the  members.  Thus,  for  the  conditions  governing  the 
chord  design,  the  end  moment  is  18,120  in. -lb.,  and  the  end  reaction  is  16,180  lb.  The  required  eccentricity  is  then 
18,120/16.180  ■>  1.12  in.  Since  the  end  moment  is  negative,  it  tends  to  cause  a  clockwise  rotation  of  the  joint. 
If  the  reaction  line  be  moved  1.2  in.  to  the  right  of  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  180,  the  desired  eccentric  moment  will 
be  produced.     A  similar  result  can  be  obtained  for  the  design  shown  in  Fig.  100. 

169.  Design  of  Bracing. — A  general  discussion  of  the  bracing  of  roof  trusses  is  given  in 
Art.  129.  Bracing  for  roof  trusses  of  the  type  considered  in  this  chapter  is  generally  placed  only 
in  the  plane  of  the  lower  chord  of  the  truss.  It  is  usually  assumed  that  the  sheathing  and  pur- 
linSy  when  placed  in  position,  will  provide  sufficient  bracing  for  the  plane  of  the  top  chords.  In 
some  cases  a  ridge  strut  running  the  full  length  of  the  building  is  placed  at  the  apex  of  the  truss. 
This  ridge  strut  serves  also  as  erection  bracing  before  the  purlins  are  placed  in  position.  Where 
the  roof  covering  is  corrugated  steel,  braoing  is  generally  placed  in  the  plane  of  the  top  chord, 
as  the  corrugated  steel  is  not  rigid  enough  to  provide  the  necessary  lateral  support. 

Bracing  of  the  type  mentioned  above  is  not  subjected  to  any  definite  loads;  a  rigid  anal3r8is 
of  stresses  can  not  be  made.  The  designer  must  rely  upon  his  judgment  and  experience  in  de- 
termining the  type  and  position  of  the  bracing,  and  the  size  of  the  members  to  be  used  in  any 
structure. 

Fig.  180  shows  the  arrangement  of  bracing  which  will  be  adopted  for  the  truss  imder  con- 
sideration. Pairs  of  trusses  near  the  ends  of  the  building  will  be  provided  with  diagonal  bracing 
placed  in  the  plane  of  the  bottom  chord.  The  other  trusses  will  be  connected  to  the  braced 
trusses  by  means  of  a  continuous  line  of  struts  placed  in  the  plane  of  the  bottom  chord.  These 
struts  are  located  at  joints  g  and  k.  In  addition  to  this  bracing  a  ridge  strut,  located  at 
joint  e,  will  be  run  the  full  length  of  the  building. 

The  diagonal  members  of  the  bracing  in  the  plane  of  the  lower  chord  will  be  made  of  single  angles  of  minimum 
aise.  As  the  angles  are  to  be  connected  by  one  leg  only,  a  2^  X  2  X  yi-in.  angle  will  be  used.  The  struts  will  be 
considered  as  compression  members;  their  sise  will  be  determined  subject  to  the  condition  that  l/r  must  not  exceed 
150,  which  is  the  limiting  value  set  for  such  members  in  Art.  148.  As  the  truss^i  are  15  ft.  apart,  the  angles  must 
have  a  radius  of  gyration  of  at  least  r  »  Kso  ■=  12  X  ^Mso  ■=  1-2  in.  From  the  steel  handbooks  it  will  bo  found 
that  the  standard  angles  of  least  weight  which  will  answer  the  requirements  are  two  4  X  3  X  Me-in-  angles  placed 
with  the  4-in.  legs  vertical  and  separated  by  at  least  a  yi-Sn.  space.  These  angles  will  therefore  be  used  for  the 
struts  between  triisses,  and  also  for  the  ridge  struts. 

The  bracing  in  the  plane  of  the  lower  chord  of  the  truss  is  attached  to  plates  riveted  to  the  truss,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  103.  At  joint  g  the  splice  plate  on  the  horisontal  legs  of  the  bottom  chord  angles  is  enlarged  to  include  the 
connecting  rivets  in  addition  to  those  required  for  the  splice.  An  exact  determination  of  the  number  of  rivets 
required  in  the  ends  of  the  bracing  angles  can  not  be  made,  as  these  members  have  no  definite  stress.  Some  de- 
signers assume  that  the  connections  are  to  be  designed  for  the  full  strength  of  the  member.  On  this  assump- 
tion the  2>^  X  2  X  yi'\n.  angles  would  require  16,000(1.06  —  0.22) /2810  -  5  field  rivets.  Experience  shows 
that  for  small  trusses,  two  rivets  are  sufficient. 

160.  The  General  Drawing. — Fig.  193  shows  a  general  drawing  of  the  truss  designed  in  the 
preceding  articles.  On  this  drawing  is  shown  the  sizes  of  members,  thickness  of  gusset  plates, 
number  of  rivets  in  the  members  at  each  joint,  arrangement  of  bracing,  and  all  other  details 
determined  in  the  preceding  calculations.  It  will  be  noted  that  only  the  general  features  of  the 
design  are  shown  on  this  drawing.  This  is  the  type  of  drawing  turned  out  by  the  average 
designing  office. 

Before  the  truss  can  be  constructed  in  the  shop,  a  drawing  must  be  made  showing  in  greater  detail  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  members  and  plates  and  the  spacing  of  the  rivets.  A  drawing  of  this  nature  is  known  as  a  shop  drawing. 
The  principles  governing  the  making  of  shop  drawings  are  given  in  the  chapter  on  Structural  Steel  Detailing.  The 
it  referred  to  p.  310  for  a  complete  shop  drawing  of  a  truss  quite  similar  to  the  one  designed  in  the  preceding 
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DETAILED  DESIGN  OF  A  TRUSS  WITH  KNEE-BRACES 

By  W.  8.  KiNNB 

161.  General  Considerations  and  Form  of  Trusses. — The  discussion  of  the  preceding 
chapter  was  confined  to  roof  trusses  supported  on  rigid  masonry  walls.  This  type  of  structure 
is  shown  in  Fig.  194  (a).  The  truss  is  not  called  upon  to  assist  in  canying  lateral  forces.  Re- 
sistance to  lateral  forces  is  provided  by  the  walls  on  which  the  truss  is  simply  supported. 

In  certain  types  of  structures,  particularly  mill  buildings  and  storage  sheds,  the  trusses  are 

supported   on  steel  columns,  as  shown  in  Fig.  (6). 

^^^./^yxy^^,.  ^,^^1^'^^^^^^^^^   ft  '^^®  outside  walls  are  formed  either  by  a  curtain 

■^^^    ^^^      '  '  - -^^»j^  ^ull  Qf  brick,  or  by  sheathing  or  corrugated  steel 

siding  which  is  supported  by  the  columns.  In  either 
case  these  walls  act  merely  as  partitions,  and  do 
not  assist  in  carrying  lateral  forces,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  rigid  walls  of  Fig.  (a).  If  lateral  forces  are  ap- 
plied to  a  truss  resting  on  columns,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
(6),  the  structure  tends  to  collapse,  as  shown  by  the 
dotted  lines.  This  distortion  must  be  prevented  by 
bracing  capable  of  resisting  horizontal  forces. 

The  bracing  provided  to  resist  horizontal  forces 
must  answer  two  conditions.     It  must  not  obstruct 

the  clear  space  between  the  walls  and  the  lower  chord  of  the  trusses,  and  it  must  provide  a 

means  of  joining  the  trusses  and  the  columns  into  a  rigid  frame  work.     In  small  structures 

the  required  resistance  to  distortion  is  sometimes  provided  by  means  of  riveted  joints  at  A 

and  B  of  Fig.  (6).     This  method  is  not  economical,  even  for  trusses  of  moderate  size.     Fig. 

194  (c)  shows  a  simple  means  of  providing  the  required  bracing.     Short  members  known  as 

knee-braces,  are  connected  to  the  column  and  to  a  lower  chord  panel  point.     The  structure 

thus  formed  answers  the  above  requirements, 

and  the  stresses  in  the  members  are  readily 

determined. 

Fig.  195  shows  a  few  of  the  forms  of  knee- 

bra(;ed  bents  in  common  use.     Fig.  (a)  shows  a 

Fink  truss  with  knee-braces,  and  Figs.  (&)  and 

(c)  show  trusses  of  the  Pratt  type.     Fig.  {d) 

shows  a  flat  Pratt  truss  with  the  end  members 

prolonged  to  form  a  column.     Other  forms  of 

trusses  can  be  arranged  in  a  similar  manner. 

Figs,  (c)  and  (/)  show  trusses  provided  with  a 

monitor  at  the  apex.     In  the  form  shown  in 

Fig.  (/),  side  trusses  are  also  provided. 

162.  General  Methods  of  Stress  Deter- 
mination.— Fig.  196  shows  a  knee-braced  bent 
acted  on  by  wind  loads  Wi  perpendicular  to 
the  side  walls,  and  loads  Wt  normal  to  the  roof 
surface.  General  methods  of  stress  determina- 
tion will  be  developed  for  the  conditions  shown 
in  Fig.  196.  Assume  first  that  the  truss  is  sim- 
ply supported  at  points  A  and  B  by  hinges,  or  by  some  method  which  will  prevent  horisontal 
movement  under  the  action  of  the  applied  loads.  Let  R  of  Fig.  (o;  represent  the  resultant  of 
the  loads  Wi  and  W2.    The  reactions  at  A  and  B  are  to  be  determined  for  the  force  R. 

For  the  conditions  shown  in  Fig.  196,  it  will  be  noted  that  there  arc  four  unknowns  to  be 
detenuined;  a  vertical  and  a  horizontal  force  at  A  and  B.  The  problem  is  therefore  indeter- 
wmatc,  for,  as  stated  in  the  chapter  on  Principles  of  Statics  in  Sect.  1,  only  three  unknowss 
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can  be  determined  in  any  aystem  of  non-concurrent  forces.  Some  asBumptioa  must  then  be 
made  regarding  the  relation  between  certain  of  these  forces  before  a  solution  can  be  made. 
It  nill  be  convenient  in  this  case  to  consider  the  relation  between  the  horizontal  components 
of  the  forces  at  A  and  B.  The  desired  relation  can  be  obtained  from  a  principle  brought  out  in 
the  analysis  of  statically  indct«nninate  structures  which  states  that  where  there  is  more  than 
one  path  over  which  the  stresses  due  to  a  given  lottd  may  pass  in  order  to  reach  the  abutments 
or  points  of  support,  the  load  will  be  divided  over  these  paths  in  proportion  to  their  relative 
rigidities.  It  is  reasonable  to  aSBUme  in  this  case  that  the  loads  are  transmitted  from  the  truss 
to  the  columns  and  thence  to  the  points  of  support.  As  the  columns  are  generally  made  alike, 
and  are  therefore  of  equal  rigidity,  it  is  usually  assumed  that  the  horizontal  components  of  the 
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applied  loads  are  equally  divided  between  the  two  points  of  support.  Thus,  if  ff  be  the  hori- 
aontal  component  of  R,  we  have 

Hi'=Ht-  HJ2  (1) 

where  Hi  and  //■  represent  the  horizontal  components  of  the  reactions  at  A  and  B,  Fig.  196  (a). 
The  vertical  components  of  the  reacliona,  shown  by  Vi  and  V,  in  Fig.  (n),  can  be  determined 
by  moments.     Thus  in  general  terms,  we  have  from  moments  about  B 

Vi  -  Rh/l  (2) 

and  from  moments  about  A 

V,  =  Ra/l  (8) 

The  reactions  are  thus  completely  determined. 
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iie  distonvd  eolumna.  Since  the  coluniD  is  riveted  to  the  truss  at  point  C.  and  to 
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Methods  of  atresB  calculation  are  best  explained  by  means  of  aproblem.     Fortius  purpose, 
a  tnuw  of  the  form  considered  in  the  preceding  chapter  will  be  placed  on  columns  and  provided 
^  nith  knee-bracea.     Fig.  197  shows  the  dimen- 

Biona  of  the  knee-braeed  bent  thus  formed. 
The  wind  pressure  on  a  vertical  surface  will  be 
taken  aa  20  lb.  per  eq.  ft.,  and  that  oa  an  in- 
clined surface  will  be  20  lb.  reduced  by  the 
Duchemin  formula,  which  is  given  in  Art.  136- 
Since  the  assiuned  conditions  are  the  same  as 
for  the  design  given  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
the  wind  panel  load  normal  to  the  roof  surface 
is  1565  lb.,  as  calculated  in  Art.  163.  The 
total  horizontal  load  on  the  side  of  the  struc- 
ture  above  the  point  of  inflection  is  15X15X20-4500  lb.  This  load  is  distributed  to  the 
vertical  panel  points  as  shown  in  Fig.  19S(a).  It  will  be  assumed  that  the  basea  of  the 
columns  are  partially  fixed,  and  that  the  point  of  inflection  is  located  at  a  point  above  the 
base  of  the  column  equal  to  one-third  o(  the  distance  between  the  base  and  the  foot  of  the 
knee-brace,  aa  shown  in  Fig.  197.  Figs.  197  and  198  (a)  show  the  portion  of  the  bent  above 
the  aaaumed  points  of  inflection,  with  the  applied  loads  in  position. 

The  reactions  at  the  points  of  inflection,  0  and  0'  of  Fig.  197,  assumed  to  be  points  of  sup- 
port for  a  hinged  knee-braced  bent,  can  be  calculated  by  the  methods  given  in  Sect.  1.  From 
Fig.  19S  (a),  the  total  horizontal  component  of  applied  loads  is  4500  +  6260  sin  26'  34'  - 
4500  -I-  6260  X  0.447  -  4500  +  2800  -  7300  lb.  The  horizontal  somponenU  of  the 
as  determined  from  eq.  (2),  are 

Hi  -  H,  -  H/2  -  7300/2-  3660  lb. 
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The  forces  act  as  shown  in  Fig.  198  (o).  The  vertical  reactions  are  determined  from  moments 
about  the  bases  of  the  columns,  using  eqs.  (2)  and  (3).  Thus  for  /^j,  from  moments  about 
O  with  dimensions  and  loads  as  shown  on  Fig.  108  (a),  we  have 

6260  X  20.71   +  4500  X  7.6 


Rt  = 


60 


and 


Ri  = 


6260  X  23.99  -  4500  X  7.5 
50 


=  3260  lb. 


2340  lb. 


These  forces  are  shown  in  position  on  Fig.  198  (o).     All  external  are  thus  completely  deter- 
mined. 

The  next  step  in  the  calculations  is  the  determination  of  the  stresses  in  the  members  of 
the  truss.     In  general  it  will  be  found  that  graphical  methods  of  stress  determination  are  pref- 
erable for  this  purpose.     Alge-  ^«j^. 
braic  methods  of  stress  calcu- 
lation    are     somewhat     more 
precise  than  graphical  methods, 
but  in  the  application  of  alge- 
braic    methods     considerable 
time  is  consumed  in  the  calcu-^£^ 
lation  of  lever  arms  of  loads    ^-^Z^fe^ 
and  members.     This  is  avoided 
by     the     use     of     graphical 
methods,  and  the  results  ob- 
tained are  accurate  enough  for 
all  practical  purposes. 

In  the  application  of 
graphical  methods  to  a  knee- 
braced  bent  a  little  diflBculty  is 
encountered  in  the  case  of  the 
columns.  These  members  are 
subjected  to  shear,  moment, 
and  direct  stress,  thus  forming 
three  force  pieces.  The  graph- 
ical methods  of  Sect.  1  are  ap- 
plicable only  to  one  force 
pieces — ^that  is,  members  sub- 
jected either  to  tension  or  compression.  Two  methods  can  be  employed  for  the  graphical 
solution  of  the  case  under  consideration:  (a)  The  columns  can  be  removed  and  in  their  place 
can  be  substituted  a  S3rstem  of  forces  whose  effect  on  the  structure  as  a  whole  will  be 
the  same  as  that  of  the  columns,  and  (&)  since  a  moment  can  be  considered  as  a  force  times 
a  distance,  a  temporary  framework  can  be  added  to  the  truss  system,  arranged  so  that  the 
moment  at  the  foot  of  the  knee-brace  will  cause  stress  in  the  members  of  the  auxiliary 
framework.  After  the  stresses  in  all  members  of  the  truss  have  been  determined,  the  temp- 
orary framework  can  be  removed  and  the  true  stresses  in  the  columns  determined.  This 
method  is  quite  similar  in  principle  to  the  one  given  in  Sect.  1,  Art.  84,  for  the  determination 
of  the  stresses  in  certain  members  of  the  Fink  truss.  The  methods  described  above  will  now 
be  applied  to  the  knee-braced  bent  of  Fig.  198  (a). 

The  application  of  the  firet  method  outlined  above  is  ahown  in  Fign.  198  (6),  (e),  and  (d).  figs,  (b)  and  (e) 
■how  the  columna  removed  with  all  forces  acting.  Forces  Fi  and  Ft  show  the  action  of  the  column  on  the  truss. 
These  forces  are  determined  by  the  methods  of  statics,  subject  to  the  condition  that  the  column  is  in  complete 
equilibrium.     From  Fig.  (6),  which  shows  the  conditions  for  the  windward  column,  moments  about  point  I  give 


Fig.  198. 


and  moments  about  point  a  give 
35 


Fi  -  (3660  -  1500)10/5  -  43001b. 
Ft  -  (3650  -  1500)15/5  »  6450  lb. 
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For  the  leeward  column,  shown  in  Fig.  (c) 


and 


Fi  -  3660  X  10/5  -  7300  lb. 


10.950  lb. 


Fig.  199. — Knee-braced  triuaes. 


Fa  -  3650  X  15/5 

AU  forces  are  shown  in  position  in  Figs.  (6)  and  (e). 

Since  action  and  reaction  are  equal  in  amount  but  oppoaite  in  direction,  forces  Fi  and  Ft  are  to  be  appUed  to  tbs 

truss  in  directions  opposite  to  those  shown  in 
Figs,  (b)  and  (e).  They  appear  directly  on  the 
leeward  side,  but  on  the  windward  side  tbcj 
are  to  be  combined  with  the  loads  shown  at  s 
and  e  of  Fig.  (a).  At  a  the  applied  load  it 
4300  +  750  »  5050  lb.,  and  at  «  the  load  is 
6450  -  2250  »  4200  lb.  These  forces  an 
shown  in  position  and  direction  on  Fig.  198 
(d).  At  the  foot  of  the  knee-brace,  Tertical 
forces  equal  to  the  reaction  at  the  foot  of  the 
column  are  applied,  as  shown  in  Fig.  id). 
The  resulting  forces  hold  the  structure  in 
equilibrium. 

Fig.  199  (6)  shows  the  stress  diagram  for 
the  forces  shown  on  Fig.  198  id)  and  repeated 
on  Fig.  199  (a).  This  stress  diagram  is  con- 
structed by  the  methods  given  in  Sect.  1.  Ths 
stresses  in  the  members,  as  scaled  from  the 
diagram,  are  recorded  in  col.  4  and  6  of  Table 
1.  Art.  164.  The  stresses  in  the  upper  portion 
of  the  columns  are  given  directly  in  the  stren 
diagram.  In  the  lower  portions  of  the  columns, 
the  stress  is  equal  to  the  reaction  at  the  point 
in  question,  as  given  in  Fig.  198  id). 

The  temporary  framework  for  the  seeond 
method  of  stress  determination  outlined  above  is  shown  in  Fig.  200  (a).  Any  convenient  arrangement  can  be 
used.  In  this  case  the  top  chord  member  was  prolonged  to  an  intersection  with  a  horisontal  .through  the  foot 
of  the  knee-brace.  This  point  was 
then  connected  to  the  foot  of  the 
column  by  a  temporary  member. 
These  members  are  shown  by  dashed 
lines  in  Fig.  200  (a).  The  loads 
applied  to  the  windward  side  of  the 
building  are  considered  as  acting  at 
the  joints  of  the  auxiliary  framework, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  (a).  With  the  auxil- 
iary framework  in  place,  it  is  possible 
to  draw  the  stress  diagrams  for  all 
joints.  Fig.  200  (b)  shows  the  com- 
plete stress  diagram. 

The  stresses  for  the  columns,  as 
given   by   the   stress  diagram  of  Fig. 
(6),  are  not  the  true  stresses  for  these 
members,     for     the    addition    of    the 
auxiliary     frames    has    efTectcd     the 
stresses    in    the    columns;    all    other 
stresses   are    the    true   stresses  in  the 
members  in  question.      To  determine 
the  true  stresses   in   these    members, 
the  auxiliary  frames  must  be  removed 
and  the  column  stresses  redetermined, 
subject    to    conditions   which   will  be 
discussed   later.      Thus  for  the  wind- 
ward column  it  can  be  seen   by   in- 
spection that  as  soon    as   the   frame- 
work  is   removed,    the  stress   in   the 
lower  section  of  the  column  is  a  com- 
pression which  is  directly  equal  to  the  reaction  at  the  foot  of  the  column,  which  in  this  case  is  2340  lb.     Consider 
the  upper  portion  of  the  column.     It  is  quite  evident  that  the  stress  in  this  member  must  be  of  such  magnitude 
that  it  will  hohl  in  equilibrium  the  stress  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  column  plus  the  vertical  component  of  the 
stress   in  the  windward   knee-brace      The   desired   stress   can   be   determined   from   Fig.   (b)  by  locating  the 


^S2^ 
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forces  mentioned  and  adding  them  graphically.  In  Fig.  200  (b),  K-M  repreaents  the  reaction  at  the  foot  of 
the  column,  and  Ir-17  represents  the  stress  in  the  knee-brace.  If  these  forces  be  projected  on  a  vertical  line 
drawn  through  point  17,  we  have  as  the  sum  of  these  forces  the  component  £'-17,  which  represents  the  amount  of 
the  desired  stress  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  column;  the  stress  as  scaled  from  the  stress  diagram  is  6000  lb., 
and  the  kind  of  stress  is  compression.  Similar  methods  are  to  be  used  for  the  leeward  column.  As  before,  the 
stress  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  column  is  compression,  and  it  is  equal  to  the  reaction  at  the  foot  of  the  column. 
Since  the  stress  in  the  leeward  knee-brace  is  compression,  its  vertical  component  acts  downward.  Therefore 
the  stress  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  colusm  must  balance  the  difference  between  the  stress  in  the  lower  portion 
of  the  column  and  the  vertical  component  of  the  stress  in  the  knee-brace.  The  desired  stress  can  be  determined 
from  Fig.  200  (b).  The  force  L-N  represents  the  reaction  at  the  foot  of  the  column,  and  Zr-14  represents  the  stress 
in  the  leeward  knee-brace.  If  these  forces  be  projected  on  a  vertical  line  through  point  14,  the  required  di£Ference 
in  stress  components  will  be  represented  by  the  force  N'-\A.  The  required  stress  scales  3700  lb.,  and  the  kind  of 
stress  is  tension. 

On  comparing  the  two  methods  given  above,  it  will  be  found  that  the  construction  of  the 
auxiliary  frames  required  by  the  second  method  involves  less  time  and  is  a  simpler  process  than 
the  calculation  of  the  external  forces  required  for  the  first  method.  The  stress  diagrams  con- 
structed for  the  ivto  methods  lead  to  exactly  the  same  results,  if  the  operations  are  correctly 
performed.  However,  it  will  be  found  that  the  stress  diagram  for  the  first  method  can  be  more 
accurately  constructed  than  the  one  for  the  second  method.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  stress  diagram  of  the  first  method  contains  four  less  joints  than  the  one  for  the  second 
method,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  it  is  difficult  to  arrange  an  auxiliary  framework  which 
will  provide  good  intersections  for  the  lines  of  action  of  the  resulting  stresses.  Again,  the 
stresses  in  the  columns  are  given  directly  by  the  stress  diagram  for  the  first  method,  but, 
from  the  discussion  given  above,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  determination  of  the  column  stresses 
by  the  second  method  requires  considerable  care  and  study.  Everjrthing  considered,  the 
first  method  of  calculation,  as  shown  in  Fig.  199,  is  preferable,  and  it  is  recommended  as  the 
best  method  of  stress  determination  for  problems  of  the  nature  here  considered. 

163.  Conditions  for  the  Design  of  a  Knee-braced  Bent. — To  illustrate  the  principles  of 
design  for  a  knee-braced  bent,  a  truss  of  the  span  length  and  type  designed  in  the  preceding 
chapter  will  be  placed  on  columns  and  provided  with  knee-braces.  The  coliunns  will  be  made 
20  ft.  high,  and  the  knee-brace  will  intersect  the  column  at  a  point  5  ft.  below  the  top  of  the 
column.  Fig.  197  shows  the  structure  thus  formed.  The  distance  between  the  trusses  will 
be  taken  as  15  ft.,  and  the  roof  covering  will  be  made  the  same  as  used  in  the  design  of  the 
preceding  chapter.  In  this  way  much  of  the  material  of  the  preceding  design  can  be  used  for 
the  structure  under  consideration.  It  is  not  probable  that  a  shingle  roof  would  be  used  in 
practice  for  a  structure  of  this  type.  A  corrugated  steel  or  a  slate  or  tile  is  a  more  practical 
type  of  roofing.  However,  the  general  principles  of  design  arc  the  same  for  all  cases,  and  the 
discussion  given  in  this  chapter  can  readily  be  modified  for  any  type  of  roof  covering. 

Loadings  and  working  stresses  will  be  the  same  as  given  in  Arts.  148  and  150  of  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  with  the  exception  of  the  dead  load  of  the  trusses,  which  will  be  determined  by 
the  Ketchum  formula  given  in  the  chapter  on  Roof  Trusses — General  Design.  This  formula  is 
w  =  P/45  (1  -f  L/b\/~A.)y  where  P  f«  capacity  of  truss,  which  will  be  taken  as  40  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 
of  horizontal  covered  area;  L  —  span  in  feet;  A  —  distance  between  trusses,  which  will  be  15 
ft. ;  and  w  =  weight  of  truss  per  sq.  ft.  of  horizontal  covered  area.  With  the  above  values, 
VD  =  3.18  lb.  To  allow  for  that  part  of  the  bracing  carried  by  the  trusses,  this  weight  will  be 
increased  to  4.25  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  horizontal  covered  area.  The  snow  load  will  be  taken  20  lb. 
per  sq.  ft.  of  roof  surface,  and  the  wind  loads  on  the  sides  and  the  roof  will  be  based  on  a  unit 
pressure  of  30  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  on  a  vertical  surface.  This  unit  pressure  will  provide  for  all  pos- 
sible wind  stress  conditions  for  a  structure  in  an  exposed  position.  If  the  structure  is  in  a 
sheltered  location,  a  unit  pressure  of  15  or  20  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  would  be  sufficient.  The  wind  pres- 
sure will  be  assumed  to  act  normal  to  the  roof  surface  and  perpendicular  to  the  udes  of  the 
building. 

Working  stresses  for  steel  in  tension  will  be  16,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  on  the  net  section  of  the 
member.  For  compression  the  working  stress  will  be  given  by  the  formula  16,000  —  70i/r, 
where  I  =  greatest  unsupported  length  of  member,  and  r  =  least  radios  of  gyration  of  the 
section.     Gross  areas  are  used,  and  l/r  is  limited  to  125  for  main  members  and  to  50  for  bracini^. 
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Ck>rrespondmg  working  stresses  for  wind  loadings  will  be  based  on  24,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  as  in 
the  preceding  chapter.  Rivet  values  for  shop  rivets  are  to  be  based  on  an  allowabk 
shearing  value  of  10,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  and  an  allowable  bearing  value  of  20,000  lb.  per  sq. 
in. ;  corresponding  values  for  field  rivets  are  7500  lb.  for  shear  and  15,000  for  bearing.  RivetB 
^  in.  in  diameter  will  be  used.     The  minimum  thickness  of  material  will  be  }i  in. 

Members  and  connections  subjected  to  a  reversal  of  stress  will  be  designed  for  each  kind  of 
stress.  This  assumption  is  reasonable,  for  the  reversal  in  stress  is  due  to  a  change  in  the  diree- 
tion  of  the  wind.  This  can  not  occur  suddenly,  so  that  there  will  be  a  time  interval  between 
the  two  kinds  of  stress. 

Aa  stated  in  Art.  162,  there  is  considerable  uncertainty  regarding  the  exact  conditions  at  the  bancs  of  the  ooi- 
umns.  In  many  cases  it  is  assumed  that  the  point  of  inflection,  shown  in  Figs.  107  and  108,  is  located  half  way  be- 
tween the  base  of  the  column  and  the  foot  of  the  knee-brace.  This  assumption  requires  rigid  connections  between 
the  column  and  the  knee-brace  and  a  rigid  connection  between  the  column  and  the  truss.  Also,  the  base  erf  the 
column  must  be  rigidly  attached  to  the  foundations,  which  must  be  immovable.  All  of  these  conditions  must  be 
realised  before  the  above  assumption  can  be  made.  As  it  is  practically  impossible  to  secure  all  of  these  con- 
ditions, it  does  not  seem  advisable  to  assume  that  fixed  end  conditions  exist.  However,  the  end  detail  of  the  base 
of  the  column,  as  shown  in  Fig.  202,  is  so  arranged  that  it  is  probable  that  the  assumption  of  hinged  ends  is  not 
justified,  as  the  base  is  fiat,  and  is  fixed  to  some  extent  by  the  dead  load.  It  therefore  seems  best  to  assume  thst 
the  base  is  partially  fixed,  and  that  the  point  of  inflection  is  somewhat  below  the  mid-point  of  the  column.  In 
an  excellent  article  on  Wind  Stresses  in  Steel  Mill  Buildings, *  R.  Fleming  recommends  that  the  point  of  infleetio& 
be  taken  at  a  point  one-third  of  the  distance  between  the  foot  of  the  column  and  the  knee-brace.  This  recom- 
mendation has  been  followed  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  Art.  105,  and  will  be  adopted  for  the  design  to  be 
made. 

164.  Determination  of  Stresses  in  Members. — ^The  stresses  in  the  members  are  to  be 
determined  for  the  same  general  conditions  as  in  the  design  of  the  preceding  chapter.  In  this 
case,  however,  it  ia  not  possible  to  use  an  equivalent  imiform  load  to  represent  the  effect  of 
wind  and  snow  combined.  The  stresses  for  these  loadings  must  be  determined  separately  and 
combined  with  the  dead  load  for  the  following  conditions:  (a)  dead  load  and  snow  load;  (b) 
dead  load  and  wind  load;  (c)  dead  load,  minimum  (one-half)  snow  load,  and  maximum  wind 
load;  and,  (d)  dead  load,  maximum  snow  load,  and  minimum  (one-third)  wind  load.  In  mak- 
ing up  these  combinations,  the  greater  of  the  wind  stresses  given  in  cols.  4  or  6  of  Table  1  is  to 
be  used.  This  will  provide  for  all  possible  conditions.  The  maximum  stress  determined  from 
these  combinations  is  to  be  used  in  the  design  of  the  member.  It  will  be  noted  that  con- 
dition (6)  often  results  in  a  reversal  of  stress  in  the  member. 

Since  the  adopted  roof  covering,  the  loading  conditions,  and  the  working  stresses  are  the  same  as  for  the 
design  of  the  preceding  chapter,  the  dead  panel  load  due  to  the  roof  covering  and  the  purlins  will  be  the  same  as 
given  in  Art.  153  of  the  preceding  chapter.  The  panel  load  due  to  the  roofing  is  then  945  lb.,  and  that  due  to  the 
purlin  is  146.3  lb.  As  given  above  in  Art.  103,  the  weight  of  the  truss  and  bracing  is  4.25  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  hori- 
sontal  covered  area.  From  the  preceding  chapter,  the  horisontal  covered  area  per  panel  is  15  X  ^^  »  93.75 
sq.  ft.  The  panel  load  due  to  the  weight  of  the  truss  is  then  93.75  X  4.25  -  398.4  lb.  The  toUl  dead  panel  load 
is  then  945.0  +  146.3  +  398.4  -  1489.7  lb.;  a  load  of  1490  lb.  will  be  used  in  the  calculations  to  follow. 

In  the  calculation  of  the  stresses  in  the  members  of  the  knee-braced  bent  shown  in  Fig.  164,  it  is  the  usual 
practice  to  assume  that  the  knee-braces  are  not  stressed  by  the  action  of  vertical  loads.  This  assumption  is  not 
strictly  correct,  for  the  deflection  of  points  /  and  /'  is  resisted  by  the  knee-brace,  which  is  thiis  subjected  to  a  small 
stress.  At  the  same  time,  a  small  bending  moment  is  set  up  in  the  column.  These  stresses  and  moments  are  so 
small  compared  to  the  other  stresses  and  moments  that  the  stresses  due  to  the  deflection  of  points  /  and  /'  can  be 
neglected.  This  is  equivalent  to  removing  the  knee-braces  and  calculating  the  stresses  in  the  remaining  mem- 
bers. The  stresses  can  then  be  determined  by  the  methods  used  in  Art.  153  of  the  preceding  chapter.  These 
stresses  are  given  in  col.  1  of  Table  1. 

The  panel  load  due  to  snow  will  be  the  same  as  for  the  preceding  design.  As  the  area  of  the  roof  panel  is  7 
X  15  B  105  sq.  ft.,  and  the  snow  load  is  20  lb.  per  sq.  ft.,  the  panel  load  is  20  X  105  -  2100  lb.  The  snow  load 
stresses  are  given  in  col.  2  of  Table  1.  These  stresses  can  be  calculated  from  the  dead  load  stress^  by  multiplying 
by  the  ratio  of  panel  loads,  which  in  this  case  is  2100/1490  ■■  1.41.  Since  the  conditions  are  the  same  as  for  the 
preceding  design,  the  stresses  in  this  case  can  be  taken  from  Table  1  of  Art.  153  of  the  preceding  chapter.  In  coL 
3  the  stresses  for  minimum,  or  one-half  snow  load,  are  given. 

The  wind  load  stresses  for  the  structure  under  consideration  have  been  worked  out  in  the  problem  given  in 
Art.  162.  As  stated  in  Art.  163,  the  unit  wind  pressure  is  to  be  taken  as  30  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  and  the  allowable  working 
stress  for  wind  loading  is  to  be  based  on  24,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  Since  this  working  stress  is  }i  that  allowed  for  dead 
and  snow  loads,  the  wind  pressure  can  be  reduced  by  Ht  which  gives  a  unit  pressure  of  20  lb.  per  sq.  ft.     A  uniform 
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allowable  working  strpfls  of  10,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  can  then  be  used  for  all  loadinss.  The  wind  pwure  on  the  ad 
of  the  structure  will  be  taken  as  20  lb.  per  sq.  ft.,  and  that  on  the  roof  surface  will  be  taken  mm  calculated  tnm  tkt 
Duchemln  formula  which  is  given  in  Art.  135.  As  the  slope  of  the  roof  surface  is  26  deg.  34  min.  and  the  unit  prct- 
sure  is  20  lb.  per  sq.  ft.,  the  normal  wind  pressure  is  found  to  be  14.9  lb.  per  sq.  ft  of  roof  surface.  Since  a  eoa^ 
plete  solution  of  this  problem  is  given  in  Art.  162,  the  work  will  not  be  repeated. 

The  wind  stresses  in  the  members,  as  determined  in  Fig.  190  or  200  of  Art.  162,  are  given  in  cola.  4  and  5  of 
Table  1.  Minimum,  or  one-third  wind  stresses  are  given  in  cols.  6  and  7.  Table  1  also  gives  the  values  of  tkc 
momenta  at  the  foot  of  the  knee-braces.  These  momenta  are  calculated  from  eq.  (4)  of  Art.  162.  For  point  e 
of  the  windward  column,  it  can  be  seen  from  Figs.  197  and  198(a)  that  the  moment  is  (3650  —  1600)  X  10  —21,500 
ft.-lb.,  and  for  the  leeward  column,  the  moment  at  i>oint  V  is  3650  X  10  «  36,5(X)  ft.-lb.  Momenta  at  the  base 
of  the  column  are  also  given.  These  moments  are  equal  to  the  horisontal  component  of  the  reaction  multiplifd 
by  the  distance  to  the  assumed  i>oint  of  inflection. 

The  combined  stresses  for  the  combinations  of  cases  (a),  (b),  (e),  and  (d),  as  outlined  above,  are  ciren  in  cola 
8,  9,  10,  and  11  respectively.     In  col.  12  the  greatest  of  these  maximum  values  are  tabulated. 

166.  Design  of  Members  and  Columns. — ^The  general  principles  governing  the  design  of 
the  members  of  a  knce-braccd  bent  are  the  same  as  those  used  in  the  design  of  the  preceding 
chapter  Table  2  gives  all  data  required  for  the  design.  In  the  truss  under  consideration,  a 
few  of  the  members  arc  subjected  to  a  reversal  of  stress.  Such  members  are  to  be  designed  to 
carry  each  of  these  stresses.  The  section  will  therefore  be  determined  for  the  stress  which 
requires  the  greater  area.  One  member,  g-hj  is  subjected  to  a  small  compression  under  certain 
conditions.  The  area  required  is  determined  by  the  tension  in  the  member.  However,  since 
the  member  is  likely  to  be  called  upon  to  carry  compression,  the  limiting  l/r  conditions  must 
be  met,  which  will  probably  determine  the  make-up  of  the  section.  Where  a  member  is  sub- 
jected to  a  large  compression  and  a  smaller  tension,  the  compression  area  determines  the 
required  section.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  examine  the  net  area,  in  order  to  make  certain 
that  proper  provision  has  been  ihade  for  the  tensile  stress.  The  detailed  design  of  a  few  of  the 
members  will  now  be  taken  up,  and  new  points  involved  in  the  design  will  be  discussed. 

Member  e-f,  the  knee-brace,  is  subjected  to  a  tension  of  4950  lb.,  and  to  a  compression  of  13,(XX)  lb.;  the  length 
of  the  member  is  111.5  in.  Try  two  3H  X  3  X  >4-iu-  angles,  placed  with  the  3yi-in.  legs  separated  by  a  H-i^- 
space.  The  Iraf»t  radius  of  gyration  of  these  angles  is  1.10  in.;  the  slendemess  ratio  is  l/r  —  111.5/1.10  ■■  101.5; 
the  allowable  working  strrss  in  compression  is  8900  lb.  per  sq.  in.;  and  the  area  required  is  13,000/8900  *  1.46  sq. 
in.     Since  the  working  Btrosain  tension  is  10,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  the  net  area  required  for  the  tension  is  4950/16,000 

■■  0.300  sq.  in.  The  gross  area  of  the  aasumcd  angles 
is  3.8G  sq.  in.,  and  the  net  area,  deducting  one  rivet 
hole  from  each  angle,  is  3.32  sq.  in.  These  areas  are 
considerably  in  excess  of  the  required  areas,  but  the 
value  of  the  ratio  l/r  for  the  assumed  angles  is  101.5, 
which  is  close  to  the  maximum  allowable.  The  sec- 
tion must  therefore  be  used. 

Member  g-h  is  subjected  to  a  tension  of  10,200 
lb.,  or  to  a  compression  of  1370  lb.  The  area  re- 
quired for  tension,  which  is  10.200/10,000  -  0.638 
sq.  in.,  will  determine  the  design,  but  the  member 
selected  must  conform  to  the  limiting  slendemess 
ratio  conditions  required  for  compression  members. 
In  this  case  it  will  be  found  that  a  section  made  up  of 
the  minimum  angles  will  answer  all  requirements. 
Assume  two  2H  X  2  X  >4-in.  angles,  the  minimum 
allowable,  for  which  the  least  r  =  0.78  in.  For  a  length  of  member  of  94  in.,  we  find  that  l/r  -  94/0  78  - 
120..^,  a  value  sliRhtly  loss  than  the  maximum  allowoble.  but  acceptable  in  this  case.  The  net  area  of  the  assumed 
angles,  deducting  one  rivet  hole  from  each  angle,  is  1.G8  sq.  in.  Although  the  nr?a  provided  is  somewhat  in  excess 
of  that  required,  the  section  must  be  used  in  order  to  answer  the  l/r  conditions. 

The  design  of  the  column  and  iU  base  presents  some  new  problems,  which  will  be  discussed 
in  detail.  As  stated  in  Art.  163,  the  columns  arc  three-force  pieces,  wliich  are  to  be  designed  for 
moment,  shear,  and  direct  stre.s8.  From  Fig.  196  (a)  and  Tal)lc  1,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  maxi- 
mum moment  conditions  occur  at  the  foot  of  the  leew^-ard  kneobrace.  Fig.  201  shows  the  forces 
acting  on  the  colunm  for  two  conditions  of  loading.  Fig.  {a)  shows  the  combined  forces  due  to 
dead  load,  one-half  snow  load,  and  maximum  wind  load,  and  Fig.  (?>)  shows  the  conditions 
for  dead  load,  snow  load,  and  one-third  wind  load.  Design  methods  similar  to  those  developed 
in  the  preceding  chapter  for  the  design  of  the  top  chord  will  be  used  for  the  design  of  the  columns. 
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The  area  of  the  Bection  will  be  determined  by  the  moment  and  the  direct  stress,  and  the  design 
of  the  details,  such  as  the  lacing  and  the  riveting  of  the  main  angles,  will  be  determined  by  the 
shear.     The  area  of  the  section  will  be  determined  after  which  the  details  will  be  designed. 

The  loading  conditions  for  which  the  column  is  to  be  designed  are:  (a)  compression,  13,420 
lb.;  moment  36,500  ft.-lb.;  shear,  3650  lb.;  and  (6)  compression  15,447  lb.;  moment,  12,167 
ft.-lb.;  shear,  1217  lb.  In  this  case  it  will  be  best  to  assume  a  section,  and  then  compare  the 
area  required  as  determined  from  eq.  (3)  of  Art.  158  of  the  preceding  chapter  with  the  area 
furnished  by  the  assumed  section. 

Assume  a  column  section  composed  of  four  angles  connected  by  lacing,  arranged  as  shown  in  Fig.  201  (e).  This 
section  must  be  made  quite  wide  in  the  plane  of  the  truss,  in  order  to  resist  the  bending  moments.  It  must  have  a 
width  along  the  axis  A'A  such  that  the  allowable  ratio  l/r  »  125  will  not  be  exceeded,  where  I  »  one-half  the  total 
height  of  the  column.    This  is  founded  on  the  assumption  that  the  base  of  the  column  is  flat  and  that  it  is  rigidly 
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tulcned  to  t]t»  lauadntiatia.     It  ii  also  hiudimI  Unit  the  top  of  the  cdamo  ii  held  io  Una  by  ai 
in  Fie,  311.     IF  thcH  conditiDiu  an  not  n«Ii»d  tha  full  heiabt  of  the  Dolunui  miut  ba  lu 
■umptioii.  the  leut  aUowible  r  -  H  X  30  X  13/12S  -  O.M  in.    Aauo»  tour  3M  X  3  X 
Hahownin  Fia.  201  (c).    The  ndiiu  of  cyntion  tor  U»  uii  A-A  is  round  to  be  B.S8  In.,  mod  that  for  theaxbH 
ia  l.M  in.     From  eq.  (3),  Art.  1A8  of  tht  preoedlDs  chapter,  uiiiic  tb*  loadinci  flvca  above,  dfmenaiDUa  ai 
Fig.  aOICc),  and  /,  -  18,000  -  70  J/'  -  lfl.000  -  70  X  IB  X  18/8.S3  -  13.720  lb- 
Caw.  <«  I 

"  '"    L.  38.600  X    "       """ 


Qw*(A) 


"  13,720  "•■        19.000  X  S.S3' 

,    12,187 


'  -  o.es  -<-  s.eo  -  b.es  aq.  in. 


3.720  ^ 


le.OC 


.13  +  1.8T  • 

I  the  plui*  of  the  I 


3.00  aq.  in. 


Sinmr  -  l.MIn..aBdI- 
0,940  lb.  per  aq.  in.,  and  the  area  rHiulred  -  1 6.4 47/1 0.M0 - 
1.42  gq.  in.  The  •eetton  is  tbeicfore  ample,  aa  the  am  provided  ia  4  X  1.03  -  7.72  sq.  in.  Aa  the  amuBBd  Kf 
tioD  aniwera  all  conditiou,  it  will  be  adopted. 

The  BiranKomeiit  of  the  Iscing,  or  other  connection,  between  the  ancle*  compoaini  the  column  aeetita,  wfl 
depend  upon  the  ameunt  of  ghesi  to  be  carried.  Aa  ihown  in  Fii.  201  {a),  the  maiimum  ahear  to  be  euriad  oe  Iki 
portion  of  the  column  below  the  Icnee-brace  ia  36fiO  lb.,  and  aboTa  the  knee-btaee.  the  shear  is  7300  lb.  Aanna 
that  aiocle  laoing  of  the  form  shown  in  Fi(.  202  (a)  is  to  ba  used.  Below  the  knee-bnee.  where  tlie  ahimr  b  Htl 
Ib„  the  strese  on  a  Udu*  bat  is  36B0  X  aec.  4S°  >  S7I01b.  The  riveta  wOi  be  shop  rivets  in  bearins.  Inordart* 
meet  tha  requirements  for  bearint,  tba  tsdnc  bar  must  ba  K  in-  thick;  the  rivet  valoe  will  theo  be  602S  lb.,  wUA 
ia  aatiafaetoi>. 

Tha  siia  of  the  lacina  bar  ia  determined  by  ita  atrencth  aa  a  column  and  aa  a  tension  member.  Knee  tba  tar 
is  held  rigidly  between  the  snclta.  the  unaupported  length,  1,  may  be  taken  as  hall  of  the  total  ImBtfa.  or,  aa  abawi 
in  Fig.  302  (a),  I  -  >{  X  S  X  sec.  4fi-  -  6.36  in.  Aaumint  the  lacint  bar  to  be  a  aH  X  H-in.  eeetion.  thelwt 
radius  of  gyration  is  r  -  d/l3  -  0.239  d  -  0.108  in.,  and  I/r  -  BB.S.    The  allowable  warkin<  atrcM  ia  KUm 

-  70  X  63.8  -  11,780  Ih.  per  aq.  in.,  a^ 
the  area  requited  is  G7I0/1I,7S0  -  0.49  aq. 
in.  The  aaaumed  section  provide  9  X  0.17S 
•<  O.TS  sq.  in.  For  a  worklni  atnH  of  lejon 
lb.  per  aq.  in.  in  tension,  the  area  requited  ■ 
E710/16.000- 0.258  aq.  in.  Deducting  ona 
R,^4^»^  rivet  hole  from  the  area  at  the  aection,  tha 
'  '    ■ .  —       0  33  _  0  42  sq.  in.     Blnea 
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Fig.  202  (g)  shows  a  common  detail  for  the  base  of  BColumn  where  fixed  or  partially  fixed  end 
conditions  ase  assumed.  A  sole  pUle,  generally  about  ^  in.  tbick,  is  riveted  to  angles  f&st«ned 
to  the  main  angles  of  the  eolumn.  Anchor  bolts  imbedded  in  the  coneretc  or  masonry  founda- 
tions arc  placed  between  pairs  of  anchor  angles.  These  bolts  arc  lightened  up  against  plat« 
washers  resting  on  top  of  the  anchor  angles.  The  anchor  bolts  are  placed  in  the  plane  of  the 
moment  to  be  resisted.  If  the  stresses  arc  small,  onebolt  oncacbsideof  thebaseof  thecolumo 
is  sufficient,  but  where  large  stresses  are  to  be  resisted,  two  bolts  are  used  on  each  side. 
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Fis.  203.     Forcn  PudflBradstcr- 
imedpomtofinBection.     Thedeeec- 
Fis.  203,  the  fotcca  t«Bd 


Tb«  conditions  tor  which  uiclior  bolti  uc  uiually  d«icned 
mined  from  Fii.  IDS  (c),  which  shawB  the  portion  of  ths  column  below  the  uaumed 
lion  A  ii  so  eniKll  comp&HHl  to  the  othEr  diatuncea  that  it  oui  b«  neileclvd.     A>  ihi 
to  tip  the  column  nbout  point  A.     Taldni  momenta  about  A 

JW.  ■•  AA  -  Pd/Z.  when  M,  -  OTerturnina  moment 

Anchor  bolta  are  uiually  deaigDed  on  the  aaaumption  that  they  reuat  ail  of  *hi 
distance  from  point  j1  to  the  anehar  bait, 

Streu  in  anchor  bolt  -  tt^l 
In  aome  caau  1  a  token  u  the  diaUnce  between  anchor  bolta.    No  ealculation  of  the 
concrete  or  mauinry  under  the  baae  ia  made  in  thia  method.     It  ii  aaaumed  that  if  the  c 
by  dividing  the  load  to  l>e  carried  by  the  area  of  the  bue  ig  kept  amall.  the  added  atiesi 

In  Fig.  204  there  ia  shown  the  conditiooB  for  an  approximate  analysis  of  the  stresses  in  the 
anchor  bolts  and  the  compression  on  the  foundations.  The  general  principles  upon  which  the 
method  is  based  and  the  assumptions 
made  are  similar  to  those  used  in 
detenniniog  the  bearing  pressures  on 
the  base  of  a  retaining  wall,  as  given 
in  the  chapter  on  Retaining  Walls. 
In  the  case  under  consideration  the 
additional  assumption  is  made  that 
when  the  overturning  moment  is 
such  as  to  cause  tension  on  any  part 
of  the  base,  that  tension  is  taken  up 
by  the  anchor  bolts. 

Fig.  204  {a)  ghowi 
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301.  ■  Kill  pUte  B  In,  wide  and  20  in.  loni  will  b«  rvquircd.     TheH  dinMnnDU  will  be  MBumsd  i 
From  eg.  (3).  e  -  31tl.0W/ia,O0  -  lfl.3  id.;  ud  tiam  «).  («},  uriUi  b  -  S  in,  ud  il  -  30  In.. 

12  X  18.3V  ^  ao      ./       i*.uom. 

Tha  maiimum  compHMiva  atma  on  the  taundation  i»  (iven  by  eq.  (3)  u 
Pi,    ,    fW\      13,420/,    ,    SX1S3',       ,,„,. 

icrete  fouodatioD.  thit  fiber  Mren  ii  allowible.  for  the  workioc  compmdve  str 
■  S50  lb.  per  gq.  in.     The  atrcH  in  the  anchor  bolt  ia  given  by  e*].  (S)  aa 


to  specify  low  wor 
uaed.     The  require 


lOMw 


anchdr  bolta.     An  aUowable  ■( 
bolt  ia  then  10.480/10.000  -  1.1 


Anchor  bolts  should  be  imbedded  in  the  concrete  to  a  depth  such  that  the  bond  iitw 
developed  will  equal  the  strength  of  the  bolt.      In  thia  case  20 

diameters  of  the  bolt,  or  ST.^  in.,  n-ill  be  required.  If  a  plate  ii 
used  connecting  the  ends  of  the  bolts,  as  shown  in  Pig.  210,  the  im- 
hedment  need  not  be  as  great  as  calculated  above.  All  details  of 
the  column  base  and  anchorage  are  shown  on  the  general  dnwing 
of  Fig.  210. 

The  method  of  analysis  given  above,  while  not  exact,  is  accunte 
enough  for  all  practical  purposes,  A  more  exact  analysia  can  be 
made  by  taking  into  account  the  relative  deformations  of  the  sted 
anchor  bolt  and  the  masonry  foundation.  If  the  foundation  is  made 
cif  concrete,  the  methods  of  analysis  given  for  Bending  and  Direct 
■Stress  in  Sect.  1  can  be  used.  By  this  method  the  stresaes  in  the 
concrete  will  be  found  to  be  a  little  greater  than  those  given  above, 
and  the  stress  in  the  anchor  bolt  will  be  slightly  lem  than  before. 

The  foundations  for  the  columns  arc  designed  by  the  methods  given  in  the  chapter  on 
Retaining  Walls.  The  total  moment  to  be  carried  at  the  base  of  the  foundation  is  ff  (A  +  rf) 
as  shown  in  Fig.  205.  Maximum  pressures  on  the  soil  can  be  determini'd  by  the  same  principkl 
as  explained  above  for  the  ease  sliowii  in  Fig.  204.  Eq.  (3)  will  give  the  desired  pressures.  By 
trial  the  width  of  base  can  be  made  of  ihe  width  required  to  give  the  desired  stresses. 

166.  Design  of  Joints. — The  principles  governing  the 
design  of  the  joints  arc  tbc  same  as  used  in  the  preceding 
chapter.  Field  apliecs  will  be  provided  at  joints  g  and  c  of 
Fig.  197.  The  columns  will  be  field  spliced  to  the  truss  at 
joint  a,  and  the  Itnee-brace  will  be  field  spliced  at  both 
ends.  Field  splices  n'ill  hImo  be  plaecd  at  corresponding 
points  on  the  right-hand  Hide  of  the  truss.  From  the 
shearing  and  bearing  values  given  in  Art.  103,  the  single 
shear  value  of  a  shop  rivet  ia  4420  lb.,  and  the  bearing 
value  on  a  ^^-in.  plate  is  5625  ib.  Corresponding  values 
for  field  rivets  an-  3;J10  and  4420  lb.,  reape<: lively.  Where 
a  member  is  subjected  to  tension  and  compression,  the  con- 
necting rivets  are  to  be  determined  for  the  greater  stress.  Fiu,  Z06, 

All  joints  will  be  practically  the  same  as  for  the  truss 
designed  in  the  preceding  chapter,  except  juints  /  and  a.  At  joint  /  the  knee-brace  must  be 
connected  to  the  gusset  plate.  Ab  a  held  splice  is  to  be  provided  and  since  the  rivets  are  in 
bearing  on  a  i'^-in,  plBt«,  the  rivet  value  is  4220  Ib.  The  maximum  stress  in  the  knee- 
brace  is  13,000  Ib.  compression,  and  13,000/4420  =  3.08  rivcta  are  required;  three  will  be 
used.  To  provide  for  these  rivets  the  gusset  plate  at  /  will  be  enlarged,  as  shows  on  the 
general  drawing,  Fig,  210, 
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Fig,  206  shows  the  conditions  at  joint  a.  Members  a-b  and  a-/  are  connected  by  shop 
rivets,  and  the  column  is  connected  by  field  rivets.  Froni  Table  1,  the  maximum  stress  in  the 
upper  end  of  the  column  is  16,030  lb.  Hence  16,030/4420  =  4  riveta  are  required.  Fig,  200 
shows  6  in  place. 
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167.  Design  of  Girts.— It  will  be  assumed  that  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  building  arc  to  be 
covered  with  corrugated  steel  backed  with  a  suitable  anti-condensation  lining.  The  siding 
will  be  spported  by  girts  composed  of  rolled  sections.  As  stated  in  Art.  163,  the  unit  wind 
pressure  will  be  taken  as  20  lb.  per  sq.  ft,,  and  the  working  stress  in  the  girts  will  be  16,000  lb. 
per  sq.  in. 

The  principles  govenunK  the  design  of  the  girts  are  similar  to  those  given  for  the  design  ot 
purlins  in  the  chapter  on  Design  of  Purlins  for  Sloping  Roofs  in  Sect.  2.  The  girts  are  to  be 
designed  for  a  vertical  load  due  to  the  weight  of  the  girt  and  the  siding  and  its  lining,  and  a 
horisontal  load  due  to  the  wind  pressure.  Corrugated  steel  of  No.  24  gage  will  be  used  for  the 
aiding.  From  the  data  given  in  the  chapter  on  Roof  Trusses — General  Design,  the  siding  weighs 
1.3  lb.  per  sq.  ft.,  and  the  allowable  safe  span  is  4.5  ft.  It  will  be  convenient  in  this  case  to 
divide  the  height  of  the  building  into  six  spaces,  placing  the  girts  ^%  =  3  ft.  4  in.  apart.  On 
the  sides  of  the  building  the  columns  are  spaced  15  ft.  apart,  and  the  wall  area  carried  by  each 
girt  is  15  X  SJ-j  =  50  sq.  ft.  Assuming  that  the  anti-condenaation  lining  is  composed  of  two 
layers  of  !-f  e-in^  asbestos  paper  and  two  layers  of  tar  paper  backed  by  poultry  netting,  all  of 
which  weighs  about  1.3  lb.  per  sq.  ft.,  the  weight  of  siding  and  lining  is  1,3  +  1-3  =  2.6  lb.  per 
sq.  ft.,  and  the  total  load  per  toot  of  girt  is  2.6  X  3.33  =  8,60  lb.  The  wind  load  per  foot  ot 
girt  is  20  X  3.33  -   66.71b. 

As  shown  in  the  chapter  on  Root  Trusses — General  Design  and  in  Fig.  210,  girts  are  often 
made  from  channel  sections  placed  with  the  web  perpendicular  to  the  siding,  and  they  are  at- 
tached to  the  columns  by  rivets  in  the  flanges  of  the  channel.  When  so  placed,  the  discussion 
given  in  the  chapter  on  llnsyinmclrical  Bending  in  Sect,  1  shows  that  the  channel  presents  its 
axis  of  least  moment  carrying  capacity  to  the  action  of  the  vertical  loads.  To  relieve  the  heavy 
bending  stresses  thus  induced,  tie  rods  can  be  used  extending  vertically  to  the  eave  strut,  or 
running  diagonally  from  the  top  girt  to  the  upper  ends  of  the  columns.  It  is  not  always 
possible  to  use  tie  rods  duo  to  interference  with  openings  in  the  walla  for  doors  and  windows. 
WliAO  tie  rods  are  used  it  is  reasonable  to  oasume  that  the  girt  takes  the  horizontal  load, iuuit.W^ 
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the  tie  rods  provide  for  the  vertical  loads.     Two  designs  will  be  made,  one  with  tie  rods,  and 
the  other  without  tie  rods,  assuming  the  girt  to  be  a  beam  under  unsymmetrical  loading. 

ABSuming  that  tie  rods  are  lued,  and  that  the  girt  takes  only  the  horixontal  wind  pressure,  the  totaJ  uinfofalr 
distributed  load  to  be  carried  by  a  girt  is  50  X  20  -  1000  lb.  The  moment  to  be  carried,  aasuminc  aiinpk  bcsB 
conditions,  is  3/  -  }^  TTJ  -  loOO  X  15  X  ^^m  -  22.500  in.-lb.  For  a  working  stress  of  16,000  lb.  per  aq.  is, 
the  section  modulus  required  is  I/e  -  M/f  -  22.500/16,000  -  1.41  in.«  If  the  least  width  of  the  section  be  limilcd 
to  >4o  of  the  span  in  order  to  avoid  excessive  deflection,  the  minimum  allowable  girt  section  ia  a  &-in.  0.5^.  chaaid 
section.  The  size  of  the  tic  rod  can  be  determined  by  the  methods  given  in  the  chapter  on  Deaicn  of  Puriiiu  for 
Sloping  Roofs  in  Sect.  2. 

Consider  now  the  case  where  tie  rods  are  not  used  and  the  girt  is  subjected  to  unsymmetrical  bendinc.  Amnmt 
*  6-in.,  8-lb.  channel  section  as  a  girt.     The  total  vertical  weight  of  siding,  lining,  and  girt  is  then  8.66+  8.00  ■ 

16.66  lb.   per  foot  for  each   cjrt.     As  givti 
4:3  Jn.  s^\       above,  the  horizontal  wind    load  per  footef 

girt  is  66.7  lb.  The  resulUnt  of  these  leadi. 
as  shown  by  the  force  diagram  of  Fig.  206b  ii 
69.0  lb.  Two  cases  will  be  conaiderad.  (i) 
moment  due  to  resultant  load  of  09.0  lb.  ptf 
ft.  of  girt,  and  (b)  moment  due  to  Tertkal 
loading.  For  case  (a)  the  moment  to  bs 
carried  is  69  X  15  X  ^^a  -  23.280  in.-lb..  aid 
8i  -  3///  -  23.250/16.000  -  1.45  in.«.  sad 
for  case  (b)  M  -  16.66  X  15*  X  ^H  -  MM 
in.-lb.,  and  St  -  5630/16,000  -  0.852  iB.« 
These  values  of  8\  and  St  are  plotted  ia 
amount  and  direction  to  scale  in  Fig.  208  (b).  In  the  same  figure,  the  8-Polygon  of  a  6-in..  8-lb.  channel  Is  shows, 
constructed  by  the  methods  explained  in  the  chapter  on  Unsymmetrical  Bending  in  8ect.  1.  Since  the  pkrtted 
values  fall  inside  the  S-lino  for  the  assumed  channel,  the  section  is  satisfactory,  and  it  will  be  adopted. 

In  practice,  girt  sections  are  used  which  are  considerably  smaller  than  the  section  arrived  at  in  this  design. 
Where  theory  and  practice  differ,  as  they  do  in  the  case  under  consideration,  the  designer  must  rely  upon  bii 
experience  and  judgment  in  making  a  choice  of  the  sections  to  be  used  for  the  girts.  In  this  case,  theory  will  be 
assumed  to  govern,  and  the  adopted  details  will  be  as  shown  in  Fig.  210. 

168.  Design  of  Bracing. — The  design  of  the  bracing  will  be  governed  by  the  adopted  ar- 
rangement, which  in  turn  is  governed  by  the  layout  of  the  building.  A  general  discussion  of 
the  form  of  bracing  for  buildings  composed  of  knee-braced  bents  has  been  given  in  Art.  129. 

To  illustrate  the  general  methods  for  the  design  of  the  bracing  of  a  knee-braced  building, 
it  will  be  assumed  that  the  structure  under  consideration  in  this  chapter  consists  of  7  bays  of  15  ft. 
each,  as  sho\\'n  in  Fig.  209.  Two  arrangements  of  bracing  are  shown  in  Fig.  209.  In  Fig.  (a) 
(6),  and  (c),  the  framing  for  the  end  of  the  building  consists  of  vertical  posts  to  which  the  girls 
are  attached.  Bracing  in  the  plane  of  the  top  chord,  the  bottom  chord,  and  the  planes  of  the 
colimins  is  provided  for  two  pairs  of  trusses.  Wind  loads  from  tlie  ends  of  the  building  are 
brought  to  the  lateral  trusses  by  means  of  rigid  bracing.  Unbraced  bentfl  are  connected  by 
means  of  a  line  of  struts  at  points  g  and  g'  of  Fig.  197,  by  struts  at  the  eaves,  and  by  a  line  of 
struts  at  the  ridge. 

Figs.  209  (c),  (/),  and  (g)  show  an  arrangement  wherein  knee-braced  bents  arc  placed  at 
the  ends  of  the  building.  These  end  bents  are  made  the  same  as  tlie  others,  so  that  future 
extensions  in  the  length  of  the  building  are  readily  made.  The  figures  show  the  position  of 
the  other  bracing.  As  the  design  methods  for  the  two  arrangements  are  similar,  detailed  calcu- 
lations will  be  given  only  for  the  arrangement  of  Figs,  (a)  to  (d)  inclusive.  Both  of  the  arrange- 
ments for  end  bracing  sho\\*n  in  P'ig.  209  are  used  in  practice.  The  arrangement  of  Figs,  (a)  to 
(c)  is  probably  cheaper  than  the  one  shown  in  Figs,  (e)  to  (g),  for  in  the  first  arrangement  all  of 
the  members  are  simple  beams  composed  of  rolled  sections,  such  as  I-beams  or  channeb. 
Very  little  shop  work  is  required  on  these  members.  In  the  second  arrangement,  the  same 
amount  of  shop  work  is  required  as  for  the  other  knee-braced  bents,  for  all  are  made  alike. 
This  shop  work  costs  several  times  as  much  as  that  for  the  first  arrangement.  The  ease  with 
which  the  building  can  be  extended  is  about  the  same  in  both  cases.  When  the  entire  end  of  the 
building  is  to  be  opened  at  certain  times,  the  second  arrangement  is  preferable. 

In  general  the  design  of  the  bracing  for  a  structure  composed  of  knee-braced  bents  con- 
sists in  the  determination  of  the  wind  loads  applied  to  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  building,  and  in 
the  provision  of  bracing  of  suitable  size  so  located  as  to  transmit  the  applied  loads  to  the  founda- 
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tions  of  the  structure.  The  knee-braced  bents  provide  the  proper  resistance  to  wind  on  the 
aides  and  roof  of  the  structure.  Provision  for  these  loads  has  already  been  made  in  the  design 
of  the  preceding  articles.  In  the  Gist  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  209,  diagonalB  placed  in  the 
pinne  of  the  ends  of  the  structure  provide  for  the  loads  not  carried  directly  by  the  knee-braced 
bents.  All  wind  loads  applied  to  the  ends  of  the  building  are  provided  for  by  the  bracing  shown 
in  Figa.  (6)  and  (c),  or  in  Figs.  (/)  and  (g). 
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of  the  loBdii  mil  be  aaaumed  aa  nriied  at  poiota  A,  S,  C,  D,  and  B  in  proportion  tt>  the  areas  tributary  to  tfacar 
point*.  Fi£.  W  ghowg  Ihe  uaumed  diitribuUon  of  areaa.  The  numben  ibow  the  areaa  tiibularr  to  the  Kverat 
pointa.  At  20  lb.  per  eq.  ft  ,  the  loads  brouiht  to  tbe  KTeral  pointa  are  aa  ahown  on  Fiss.  (bj  uid  (c).  The  load 
of  1S60  lb.  at  the  apei  of  the  truia  ia  avumed  to  be  carried  aloQg  the  ridge  atnit  to  tbe  two  >eta  of  bradai  in  the 
plane  of  the  lop  chord.  If  thii  bracing  be  aaaumed  to  be  oaiDpo«d  of  membeia  capable  of  eanyini  tenaien  only, 
there  are  lour  jiiembeis  in  poaition  to  take  the  load.     The  atnu  in  each  raember  ia  then  IBOO  X  aeo  f/i,  where 

two  panela  of  the  top  chord,  or  14  ft.  and  the  trusaeg  are  IS  ft.  apart.  Therefore,  aee  «  -  (I4>  +  16>)>^/IS-1.37. 
Tbeitreagin  [he  member*  of  the  upper  panel  of  braeini  u  then  1560  X  1.37/4  -  S3S  lb. 

The  braciDE  in  the  lower  panels  of  the  top  chord  brados  must  carry  the  loadj  at  points  £  and  D  of  Fif.  (a),  or 
ISOO  +  780  +  780  -  3120  lb.  Aa  before,  four  membera  carry  thia  load,  and  the  atma  in  each  member  ia  3130  X 
1.37/4  -  1070  lb. 
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ARCHED  ROOF  TRUSSES 
By  W.  S.  Kinnb 

169.  Form  of  Arch  Trusses. — Roof  trusses  of  the  type  designed  in  the  preceding  chapters 
do  not  in  general  provide  an  economical  structure  for  spans  exceeding  100  ft.  A  more  econo- 
mical type  of  roof  truss  for  long  span  trusses  is  provided  by  the  arch  type.  As  stated  in  Art. 
121  of  the  chapter  on  Roof  Trusses-General  Design,  an  arch  is  a  type  of  framed  structure  in 
which  the  reactions  at  the  supports  are  inclined  to  the  vertical  for  all  conditions  of  loading. 

Arches  used  for  roof  trusses  are  usually  classified  according  to  the  method  of  supporting 
the  structure,  and  according  to  the  type  of  framing.  As  arches  are  commonly  supported  at 
the  abutments  by  means  of  pins,  which  are  known  as  hinges,  the  method  of  supporting  the  arch 
is  designated  by  the  number  of  hinges  used.  In  Fig.  211  (a)  is  shown  a  type  of  arch  which  is 
rigidly  fastened  to  the 
abutments  without  the 
use  of  hinges.  This  is 
known  as  a  hingless  arch. 
Fig.  211  (6)  shows  a  type 
in  which  two  hinges  are 
used,  one  at  each  abut- 
ment. This  is  known  as 
a  two-hinged  arch.  In 
many  cases  a  third  hinge 
is  provided  at  the  cro>vn 
of  the  arch,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  211  (c).  This  is 
known  as  a  three-hinged 
arch. 

In  general,  two  types 


r^r^ 
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Hinge  less 


(6) 

Two  rlin^ed 


eeni 


Three  ftinged 


(^) 


Hingeless  mbbed  Andi 
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of  framing  are  used  for  "^^  ^'"9«^  Bruced  APCh 
arched   roof  trusses.     A 
very  common  type   con- 
sists of  a  trussed  frame  work  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  211  (d).     This  type  is  known  as  a  braced 
arch.     The  type  shown  in  Fig.  211  (c)  is  a  plate  girder  form,  which  is  known  as  a  ribbed  arch. 

An  arched  roof  truss  is  generally  designated  by  a  combination  of  the  two  classifications 
given  above.  Thus  Fig.  211  {d)  shows  a  iwo-hinged  braced  arch.  Other  classifications  are  in 
use,  but  the  one  described  above  is  widely  used,  and  is  comparatively  simple. 

A  great  variety  of  arch  trusses  have  been  used  in  building  construction.  Many  of  these 
structures  are  described  in  architectural  and  engineering  periodicals.  Examples  of  arches  of 
the  several  types  given  above  will  be  shown  and  the  relative  advantages  of  the  several  types 
will  be  discussed.  In  general  it  can  be  said  that  an  arch  truss  requires  rigid  and  practically 
unyielding  abutments,  since  arches,  with  the  exception  of  the  three-hinged  type,  arc  statically 
indeterminate,  and  any  yielding  of  the  supports  will  result  in  large  changes  in  the  stresses  in 
the  members. 

Hingeless  arches  supported  directly  on  the  abutments,  as  shown  in  Fig.  211  (c),  are  seldom 
used  in  building  construction.  This  type  of  arch  requires  absolutely  rigid  supports,  a  condition 
which  is  difficult  to  realize  in  practice.  In  framing  the  roofs  for  some  of  the  recent  large  termi- 
nal railway  stations,  arch  trusses  are  used  which  are  riveted  to  heavy  columns.  As  the  columns 
are  very  heavy,  they  form  practically  a  rigid  support  for  the  arch,  which  can  therefore  be 
assumed  as  a  hingless  arch. 

The  two-hinged  type  of  arch  is  used  to  great  advantage  where  a  comparative  rigid  structure 
is  desired — as,  for  example,  where  floors  are  to  be  supported  over  a  large  drill  hall  or  auditorium. 
This  type  of  construction  is  used  in  the  Armory  and  Gymnasium  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
fig.  212  shows  a  cross  section  of  the  building  and  the  general  outline  of  the  arch  trusses. 
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Two-hinged  arches  require  rigid  supports,  but,  due  to  the  fact  that  hinges  are  supplied  at 
the  supports,  the  moment  at  these  points  is  zero.  Hence  the  abutments  can  be  designed  for 
direct  thrust  only.  If  the  foundation  conditions  are  uncertain,  or  if  the  points  of  support 
are  considerably  above  the  ground  level,  as  shown  in  Fig.  212,  the  horizontal  components  of  the 
reactions  can  be  taken  by  means  of  a  tie  rod  which  connects  the  two  end  hinges.  In  Fig.212, 
this  tie  rod  is  placed  just  under  the  floor.  Where  tie  rods  are  used,  it  is  usual  to  anchor  one  end 
of  the  arch  to  the  abutments,  and  to  place  the  other  end  on  shding  plates  or  on  rollers.  In 
this  way  the  abutments  can  be  designed  to  take  up  the  vertical  loads,  and  the  tie  rod  can  be 
designed  to  take  up  the  horizontal  forces. 

Three-hinged  arches  are  somewhat  more  flexible  than  arches  of  the  other  types,  and  are 
used  advantageously  for  structures  in  which  only  a  roof  load  is  to  be  carried.     Arches  of  the 


Fio.  212. — Section  of  gym  and  armory, 
University  of  WiBconsin. 
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three-hinged  type  are  statically  determinate — ^that  is,  all  stresses  can  readily  be  determined  by 
the  methods  of  simple  statics.  In  this  respect  they  have  a  great  advantage  over  the  other  types, 
as  the  work  required  in  stress  calculation  is  greatly  simplified. 

Many  three-hinged  arches  of  long  span  have  been  constructed  in  recent  years  for  use  in 
drill  halls,  auditoriums,  and  exposition  buildings.  A  typical  three-hinged  arch  construction  is 
used  in  the  drill  hall  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  This  structure  is  described  in  the  Enffr, 
News  for  Dec.  11,  1913,  p.  1182.  Fig.  213  shows  the  form  and  general  dimensions  of  the  arches. 
In  buildings  in  which  a  large  floor  is  surroimded  by  galleries,  the  members  of  the  arch  frame 
interfere  with  free  passage  along  the  gallery,  as  sho^Ti  in  Fig.  214.     This  difiiculty  has  been 

avoided  in  certain  structures  by  placing  the  arch  on  cantilever  brackets  above 
the  gallery  level.  A  structure  arranged  in  this  manner  is  described  in  Enffr, 
News,  vol.  63,  No.  18. 

The  spacing  of  arch  trusses  to  be  adopted  in  a  given  structure  should  be 
rather  wide.  Since  in  general  the  trusses  are  quite  heavy,  and  since  consid- 
erable shop  work  is  required,  the  cost  of  the  trusses  per  square  foot  of  covered 
area  is  large.  Therefore,  to  obtain  economical  conditions  a  wide  spacing  of 
trusses  must  be  used,  as  shown  by  the  discussion  given  in  the  chapter  on  Roof 
Trussefc — General  Design.  In  general,  a  truss  spacing  of  from  25  to  40  ft.  is 
used.  This  spacing  requires  the  use  of  framed  trusses  between  the  arches. 
These  trusses  act  as  purlins,  and  also  form  part  of  the  bracing  required  for  the  arches.  The 
design  of  the  purlins  and  the  roof  covering  is  carried  out  by  the  methods  used  in  the  preceding 
chapters. 

The  shape  of  an  arch  truss  is  generally  determined  by  the  architectural  features  of  the 
structure.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  structural  designer,  it  is  desirable  that  the  adopted  form 
of  the  arch  be  one  that  can  readily  be  laid  out.  This  assists  greatly  in  the  preparation  of  the 
stress  diagrams  and  the  working  drawings.  A  form  of  arch  whose  outline  is  composed  of  ciiw 
cles,  or  a  combination  of  circles,  is  desirable  from  this  standpoint. 
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Br  Suppose  that  in  a  given  case  it  has  been  decided  that  an  arch  composed  of  circles  is  to  be 

B  formed  to  pass  through  the  points  A,  B,  C,  i),  and  E  of  Fig.  216.     Suppose  further,  that  A B 
i:  is  a  single  arc,  and  that  EC  is  composed  of  two  arcs  which  are  tangent  at  D.     Formulas  for  the 
K  determination  of  tiie  required  radii  will  now  be  given.     These  formulas  are  all  based  on  propo- 
\  sitions  given  in  plane  geometry,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  proofs. 
.  From  plane  geometry^  the  formula  for  the  radius  of  a  segment  of  a  circle,  for  which  the 

.;  chord  and  the  rise  or  mid-ordinate  are  known,  is 

lUdius  =  g^  chory  +  (ru.e)« 

2  X  rise 

As  stated  above,  AB  is  the  arc  of  a  circle.     Fig.  215  shows  that  K  chord  ~  AK^  and  rise 

'     =  BK,     These  distances  can  be  scaled  from  a  layout  of  the  arch,  or  calculated  from  given  data. 

Hence, 

^  _  {AKY  +  {BKY 

^  "  2BK 

In  the  same  way,  the  radius  of  the  arc  DC  is 

^  _  (PL)*  +  {CLY 
^' 2CL 

Since  arcs  DC  and  DE  are  tangent,  the  center  for  arc  DE 
lies  at  G,  a  point  on  radius  DF,  The  value  of  Rt  can 
be  calculated  by  methods  similar  to  those  used  above. 
In  general,  the  rise  of  the  arc  ED  is  so  small  that  it  can 
not  be  scaled  with  sufficient  accuracy.  However,  by 
measuring  the  vertical  and  horizontal  projections  of  the 
arc  DE  and  the  angle  a  included  between  the  radius  DF 
and  the  vertical,  easily  measured  distances  are  obtained. 
For  the  distances  given  in  Fig.  215,  it  can  be  shown  that 

_  {EMy  +  (MD)^ 

*     ^^AfDcosa-^^Afsina 

Many  different  arrangements  of  web  members  are 
used  in  framing  a  braced  arch.  Two  common  methods 
are  shown  in  Fig.  215.  In  Fig.  (a)  the  web  struts  are 
placed  on  the  radii  of  the  chord  members.  In  some  cases 
the  radii  of  the  top  chord  are  used ;  in  others  the  radii  of 
the  lower  chord  are  used ;  and  in  a  third  case  the  radii  of 
an  arc  half  way  between  the  two  chords  are  used.  Fig.  (6)  shows  a  case  in  which  these 
members  are  placed  in  a  vertical  position.  In  Figs,  (a)  and  (6),  the  other  web  members 
are  placed  at  about  45  deg.  to  the  struts.  The  panel  lengths  are  usually  arranged  so  that 
this  is  possible. 

The  adopted  arrangement  of  truss  members  wiU  depend  to  some  extent  on  the  type  of 
roof  framing  which  is  to  be  used.  If  the  purlins  are  seated  on  the  top  of  the  upper  chord  members, 
either  arrangement  can  be  used.  In  general  this  implies  comparatively  close  truss  spacing  so 
that  rolled  shapes  can  be  used  as  purlins.  If  deep  trussed  purlins  are  used,  it  is  desirable  that 
they  be  placed  in  a  vertical  position.  Hence  a  framing  with  vertical  members  is  best  adapted 
to  this  construction. 

170.  General  Methods  for  Determination  of  Reactions  and  Stresses. — The  several  types 
of  arch  trusses  will  be  considered  in  the  order  determined  by  the  difficulties  encountered  in  the 
determination  of  the  reactions.  This  order  is  (a)  three-hinged  arches,  (6)  two-hinged  arches, 
and  (c)  hingeless  arches. 

The  calculation  of  reactions  and  stresses  in  arch  structures  can  be  made  either  by  algebraic 
or  by  graphical  methods.  In  general,  graphical  methods  will  be  foimd  preferable,  for  the  calcu- 
lation of  the  lever  arms  of  members  and  forces  in  the  algebraic  method  requires  considerable 
time.  However,  in  many  cases  these  lever  arms  can  be  scaled  with  sufficient  accuracy  from  a 
•sale  drawing  of  the  truss.    Under  such  conditions,  the  two  methods  require  about  the 
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same  amount  of  time.     In  the  work  to  follow,  algebraic  and  graphical  methods  will  be  givmk 

the  solution  of  reactions  and  stresses. 

170(a)   Three-Hinged  Arches — Algebraic  SolvJtion  for    Readtofu. — Let  FS|. 

216  represent  a  threo-hinged  arch  acted  upon  by  loads  Pi,  Pt,  and  P».     It  will  be  aanuud 

that  the  points  of  support,  A  and  B,  are  on  the  same  level.     The  reactionfl  at  A  and  B  can  lit 

represented  by  two  forces  at  each  poiol 
^\^  .^/p  Let  Hi,  Fi,  and  £fi.  Fi  represent  that 

forces,  assumed  to  act  as  shown. 

At  first  sight,  the  problem  is  inde- 
terminate, for  there  are  four  unknon 
forces  present,  and  as  stated  in  the 
chapter  on  ''  Principles  of  Statics"  ■ 
Sect.  1,  only  three  unknowns  can  bed^ 
termined  in  any  system  of  non-concw- 
rent  forces.  However,  the  introduction 
of  a  hinge  at  the  crown,  point  C  of  FSg. 
216,  reduces  the  moment  at  this  point  to 
zero.  This  can  be  made  the  basis  of  ai 
independent  moment  equation,  lliii 
equation,  together  with  three  equatioiii 
derived  from  the  conditions  of  equilibriuB 
stated  in  Sect.  1,  gives  rise  to  four  inde- 
pendent equations  from  which  the  res^ 
tions  can  be  completely  determined. 

In  applying  the  four  independent 
equilibrium  conditions  stated  above  to 
the  determination  of  the  reactions  for 
the  conditions  shown  in  Fig.  215,  it  will 
be  found  convenient  to  use  moment 
equations  about  A  and  B,  considering 


a 


(b)  (c) 
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the  structure  as  a  whole.     Thus  from  moments  about  B  equal  zero,  we  have 

Vd  -  i\c  -  Pod  -  Pzc  =  0 


from  which 


ri= 


PlC  +  P^fl  +  PlC 


In  general  terms,  this  can  be  written 


r,= 


I 

^PXB 

I 


(1) 


where  P  =  any  load,  j-^  =  distance  from  uionuMit  center  B  to  this  load,  and  I  =  span  length. 
The  vahio  of  W  is  givtMi  by  a  similar  monient  equation  about  point  Aj  from  which 

^Pxa 
I 


V,  = 


(2) 


where  xa  is  the  distance  moment  center  ^4  to  any  forces  /*. 

On  separating  the  structure  at  the  crown,  as  shown  in  Figs.  210  (c)  and  (b),  and  writings 
moment  equation  about  point  ('  for  the  forces  on  the  left  of  the  point,  as  shown  in  F^.{6),  we 
have 

+  Via  -  Pik  -  Pojj  -  Ilih  =  0 
from  which 


Hi  = 


V'.a  -  Pik  -  P,g 


(3) 


In  the  same  way,  moments  about  C  for  loads  on  the  right  side  of  the  crown,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
(c)  gives 

H-  T'i6  -  P,/  -  Hih 
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from  which 


^2    = 


V^-P:J 


(4) 


If  a  check  on  the  calculated  values  is  desired,  it  can  be  obtained  by  summation  of  vertical  and 
horizontal  forces  for  the  structure  as  a  whole,  from  which 

Fi  +  Fa  =  SP  cos  e 
and 

Hi  -  Hi  =  2P  sin  e 

where  P  is  any  load  and  d  is  the  angle  between  the  line  of  action  of  this  load  and  the  vertical. 
£qs.  (1)  to  (4)  are  general,  and  can  be  applied  to  any  loading  conditions. 

In  calculating  the  stresses  in  the  members  of  the  arch,  the  forces  acting  on  the  crown  hinge 
must  also  be  known.  These  forces,  can  readily  be  calculated  for  the  conditions  shown  in 
Figs.  (6)  and  (c)  as  soon  as  the  reactions  at  A  and  B  are  known. 

Graphical  Solution  for  Reactions. — Graphical  solutions  are  based  on  the  fact  that  zero 
moment  at  any  point  indicates  that  the  resultant  of  the  forces  on  either  side  of  the  point  must 
pass  through  the  point  in  question.  Since  the  equilibrium  polygon  for  any  set  of  forces  re- 
presents the  action  line  of  resultants  on  either  side  of  a  point,  and  since  hinges  are  assumed  to 
be  points  of  zero  moment,  it  follows  that  the  equilibrium  polygon  drawn  for  the  loads  on  any 
three-hinged  arch  must  be  made  to  pass  through  the  three  hinges.  The  solution  of  this  problem 
therefore  consists  in  passing  an  equilibrium  polygon  through  three  given  points.  Several 
typical  cases  will  now  be  considered  in  detail. 

The  work  which  follows  is  based  on  the  principles  of  graphic  statics  given  in  the  chapter  on 
**  Principles  of  Statics"  in  Sect.  1.  Therefore,  construction  methods  for  the  several  cases  will 
be  explained,  but,  in  general,  proofs  will  not  be  given  for  these  methods. 
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Single  Load  on  One  Arm  of  Arch. — Fig.  217  (a)  shows  a  single  vertical  load  on  one  arm  of  a  three-ninged  arch. 
Since  there  ia  no  load  on  the  right-hand  arm  of  the  arch,  and  since,  as  stated  above,  the  line  of  the  resultant  forces 
passes  through  the  hinges,  it  is  evident  that  the  reaction  Rt  acts  along  a  line  connecting  hinges  B  and  C,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  (a).  Also,  since  the  structure  under  consideration  is  in  equilibrium,  the  resultant  of  the  forces  on  either  side 
of  load  P  must  meet  at  a  point  on  the  action  line  of  the  load.  Therefore,  to  find  the  direction  and  position  of  the 
action  line  of  R\,  produce  CB  to  an  intersection  with  P  at  point  D,  and  connect  A  and  D.  The  position  and  direc- 
tion of  Ri  and  R2  are  then  completely  determined. 

To  determine  the  amount  of  Ri  and  Rt,  construct  a  force  diagram^  as  shown  in  Fig.  (2>}.  Lay  off  force  P  in 
amount  and  direction  to  any  scale.  By  the  methods  given  in  Sect.  1,  resolve  P  into  components  parallel  to  the 
ftotion  lines  of  Ri  and  Rt  as  given  in  Fig.  (a).    The  resulting  forces  give  the  amount  of  the  reactions,  which  are  thua 
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completely  deteimined.  If  values  coirespondins  to  Hit  Hu  Vu  &nd  Vt  of  the  algebraic  solution  are  required,  tbey 
can  be  determined  by  resolving  Ri  and  Rt  of  Fig.  (b)  into  their  vertical  and  horisontal  components.  Fig.  (c)  shows 
the  construction  for  a  single  horisontal  load. 

Anv  Set  ofLoadM. — Fig.  218  (a)  shows  a  three-hinged  arch  supported  by  hinges  at  A,  B,  and  C  and  carrying  a  set 
of  inclined  loads  on  both  arms.  The  complete  solution  for  the  reactions  at  A  and  B  requires  that  an  equilibrium 
polygon  for  the  applied  loads  be  passed  through  points  A,  B,  and  C. 

Construct  a  force  diagram  for  the  applied  loads,  as  shown  in  Fig.  (6).  As  the  location  of  the  pole  for  an  equili- 
brium polygon  which  will  pass  through  the  three  given  points  is  not  known  as  yet,  it  must  be  determined  by  cut- 
and-try  methods.  Assume  any  pole,  as  O*  and  construct  the  corresponding  equilibrium  polygon.  All  lines  for 
this  construction  are  shown  dotted  in  Figs,  (a)  and  (b).  In  constructing  this  equilibrium  polygon  begin  with  the 
string  which  passes  through  the  point  C.  For  the  case  under  consideration,  this  is  a  line  prallel  to  C/d  of  Fig.  (b). 
Assume  for  the  puri>ose  of  this  discussion  that  the  applied  loads  are  divided  into  two  groups  composed  of  the 
loads  on  cither  side  of  point  C — that  is,  loads  Pi,  Ps,  and  Pt  in  one  group,  and  Pa  and  P%  in  another  group.  Deter- 
mine the  direction  of  the  resultants  of  these  two  groups.  The  line  a-d  of  Fig.  (b)  shows  the  direction  of  the  resultant 
for  Pi,  Ps,  and  P«,  and  d-f  shows  the  direction  of  the  resultant  of  Pa  and  Pi.  In  Fig.  (a)  draw  through  points 
A  and  B  lines  A-D  and  B-E  parsllel  respectively  to  a-<2  and  d-f  of  Fig.  (b).  Draw  the  closing  lines  D-C  and  CS 
of  Fig.  (a)  for  the  equilibrium  polygons  for  the  two  groups  of  loads,  pole  at  0\  In  Fig.  (b)  draw  lines  O'P  and 
(yO  parallel  respectively  to  D-C  and  C'B  of  Fig.  (a).  This  operation  is  equivalent  to  assuming  that  the  two 
groups  of  loads  are  supported  at  points  A  and  C  for  the  left-hand  group  and  C  and  B  for  the  right-hand  group  by 
forces  parallel  respectively  to  the  resultants  of  the  two  groups. 

From  the  principles  of  graphic  statics  it  can  be  shown  that  while  an  infinite  number  of  equilibrium  polygons 
can  be  drawn  through  point  C  for  the  conditions  shown  in  Fig.  (a),  in  all  of  these  polygons  the  last  string  for  eaeh 
group  and  its  closing  line  will  alwasrs  intersect  on  the  lines  A-D  and  B-E  produced.  Also,  points  F  and  O  of  Fig.  (b) 
locate  the  points  of  load  divide  for  A  and  C  and  for  C  and  B.  The  position  of  these  points  will  always  be  the  same, 
regardless  of  the  assumed  location  of  the  pole  O*.  Hence  these  statements  also  hold  true  for  the  equilibrium  pdlygon 
for  points  A,  B,  and  C,  in  which  case  the  intersection  of  last  strings  and  closing  lines  is  at  points  A  and  B  of  Fig.  (a). 
Therefore  A-C  and  C-B  are  the  closing  lines  for  the  required  equilibrium  polygon. 

To  locate  the  pole  of  the  required  equilibrium  polygon,  in  Fig.  (b)  draw  F-O  and  G-O  parallel  respectively  to 
A-C  and  C-B  of  Fig.  (a).     Point  O  of  Fig.  (b),  the  intersection  of  F-0  and  G-O,  is  the  required  pole,  and  the  full  line 

equilibrium  polygon  of  Fig.  (a)  passing  through  points 
At  B,  and  C  is  the  required  polygon.  The  direction 
of  the  reactions  at  A  and  B  is  given  by  the  last 
strings  of  the  true  equilibrium  polygon,  produced,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  (a),  and  the  amount  of  the  reac^ons  is 
given  to  scale  by  the  corresponding  forces  in  Fig.  (b). 
Thus  Ri  is  given  by  0-a  and  Rt  is  given  by  O-f. 

Where  the  applied  loads  consist  of  a  set  of 
parallel  vertical  forces,  all  of  which  are  unequal  in 
amoimt,  the  construction  of  Fig.  218  can  also  be 
used.  A  somewhat  simpler  solution  for  this  case  is 
shown  in  Fig.  219.  Agsin  assume  any  pole,  as  O'  of 
Fig.  (b),  with  a  pole  distance  Hi.  Construct  the 
corresponding  equilibrium  polygon,  which  is  shown 
by  the  dotted  lines  of  Fig.  (a).  Measure  the  vertical 
intercept,  y  of  Fig.  (a),  between  the  string  of  the 
equilibrium  polygon  which  passes  through  C  and  the 
closing  line  D-E. 

From  the  principles  of  graphic  statics,  the  mo- 
ment at  C  due  to  vertical  forces  to  the  right  or  left 
of  the  point  is  3/«  —  Hiu*  where  Hi  ■>  pole  distance, 
and  1/  >■  the  intercept  described  above.  Consider  the 
corresponding  value  for  the  equilibrium  polygon 
through  points  A,  B,  and  C,  as  shown  in  Fig.  (a).     The  closing  line  is  A-B,  the  equilibrium  polygon  passes  through 
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point  C,  and  the  vertical  intercept  is  A,  the  height  of  the  crown  hinge  above  hinges  A  and  B.  If  H  he  the  true  pole 
distance,  Af»  —  Hh.  But  the  moment  about  C  is  a  constant  and  hence  the  two  expressions  for  M»  given  above 
are  equal.  Therefore  on  equating  the  above  expressions,  the  value  of  the  true  pole  distance  H  can  be  determined. 
On  equating  thene  expressions  for  A/e  we  have,  Hiy  —  Hh^  from  which,  //  —  //i  y/h. 

A  graphical  solution  of  this  equation  is  shown  in  Fig.  (c).  To  obtain  the  value  of  H,  draw  a  set  of  rectangular 
axes  2-4  snd  2-5.  On  the  horizontal  axis  lay  off  the  value  of  //i,  represented  to  scale  by  2—5,  and  on  the  vertical 
axis  lay  off  y  —  1-2  and  A  »  2-4.  Connect  points  4  and  5,  and  through  1  draw  1-3  parallel  to  4-5.  Then  H  i* 
2-3  to  the  same  scale  as  Hi. 

To  locate  the  true  pole  O  in  Fig.  (b)  draw  through  O'  a  line  (y-F  parallel  to  D~B,  the  docing  line  of  the  dottad 
equilibrium  polygon  of  Fig.  (a).  Then  F  of  Fig.  (b)  is  the  load  divide  point  of  the  vertical  forces.  Since  tlM 
closing  lines  for  all  poles  intersect  at  point  F,  and  since  the  closing  line  for  the  true  polygon  is  a  horisontal  Una, 
draw  from  point  F  a  horisontal  line.  Lay  off  on  this  line  F-O  —  //  of  Fig.  (c).  Point  O  of  Fig.  (b)  is  the  required 
pole.  The  full  line  equilibrium  polygon  of  Fig.  (a)  shows  the  required  polygon.  Fig.  (a)  shows  the  direoUoii  of 
ths  reactions  Ri  and  Rt.    Their  amount  is  shown  in  the  force  polygon  of  Fig.  (b). 
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A  special  case  of  vertioal  loading,  in  which  equal  loads  are  symmetrically  i»laoed  with  respect  to  the  crown 
hinge,  is  shown  in  Fig.  220.  Since  the  loads  are  symmetrically  placed  with  respect  to  the  crown  hinge,  only  half 
of  the  force  diagram  and  the  equilibrium  polygon  need  be  drawn,  since  it  is  known  that  the  string  of  the  equilib- 
rium passing  through  point  C  is  horisontal,  as  shown  in  Fig.  (a).  Draw  the  force  polygon  for  the  loads  to  the  left 
of  the  center,  as  shown  in  Fig.  (6).  Choooe  a  pole  (/  and  draw  an  equilibrium  polygon,  shown  by  the  dotted  lines 
of  Fig.  (a).  Since  the  loads  are  symmetrical  about  the  center  hinge,  the  closing  line  of  the  trial  equilibrium  polygon 
will  always  be  horisontal.    Therefore,  O'  is  to  be  located  on  a  horisontal  line  through  point  d  of  Fig.  (b). 

Produce  A-E  and  D-Bt  the  first  and  last  strings  of  the  equilibrium  polygon,  to  an  intersection  at  point  E  of 
Fig.  (a).  This  locates  a  point  on  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant  of  the  group  of  loads  to  the  left  of  the  crown 
hinge.  This  resultant  is  shown  by  R  in  Fig,,  (a).  Since  the  first  and  last  strings  of  the  equilibrium  polygons  drawn 
for  any  pole  vrill  meet  on  the  line  of  action  of  A,  the  true 
pole  can  be  located  as  foUows:  Through  hinge  C  draw  a 
horisontal  line  C-P  intersecting  R  at  F.  This  line  is  the 
last  string  of  the  equilibrium  polygon  through  points  A, 
B,  and  C  Connect  A  and  F.  The  resulting  line  is  the 
first  string  of  the  required  equilibrium  polygon.  To 
locate  the  true  pole  in  Fig.  (b),  draw  from  point  a  a  line 
a-O  parallel  to  A-F  of  Fig.  (a).  Then  O  of  Fig.  (6)  is 
the  required  pole.  The  true  eqtiilibrium  polygon  is 
shown  by  the  full  lines  of  Fig.  (a). 


Fig.  220. 


Fig.  221. 


Fig.  221  shows  a  three-hinged  arch  supporting  loads  on  one  arm  only.  Since  there  are  no  loads  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  arch,  the  direction  of  Rt  is  given  at  once,  as  shown  in  Fig.  (a).  The  construction  is  the  same  as  for 
Fig.  217.  Construct  the  force  polygon  of  Fig.  221(6)  and  choose  a  pole  O'.  Since  the  last  string  of  the  equilibrium 
polygon  muAt  pass  through  C  and  B  of  Fig.  (a),  the  pole  O*  of  Fig.  (6)  should  lie  on  a  line  c-C  which  is  parallel  to 
B-C  of  Fig.  (a).  Construct  an  equilibrium  polygon  for  pole  O'.  This  polygon  is  shown  by  the  dotted  lines.  Begin 
the  construction  at  point  D,  and  close  on  a  line  A-E^  which  is  parallel  to  the  resultant  of  the  applied  loads.  Line 
a-c  of  Fig.  (b)  shows  the  direction  of  this  resultant.  The  closing  line  of  the  polygon  is  E-C  of  Fig.  (a).  In  Fig.  (6) 
locate  the  load  divide  point  O  by  drawing  through  (/  a  line  (y-Q  parallel  to  the  closing  line  £-C  of  Fig.  (a).  To 
locate  the  true  pole  for  an  equilibrium  polygon  through  il,  B,  and  C,  draw  from  point  O  of  Fig.  (b)  a  line  (7-0 
parallel  to  i4-C  of  Fig.  (a).     Point  O  of  Fig.  (b)  is  the  required  pole.     Fig.  221  shows  the  required  construction. 

This  problem  can  also  be  solved  by  assuming  that  the  applied  loads  are  replaced  by  their  resultant  R.  Aar 
sume  a  pole  (y  as  before  and  locate  the  position  of  R.  The  construction  is  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  of  Fig.  221 
(a).  By  applying  the  same  principle  as  used  in  Fig.  217  for  a  single  load,  the  direction  of  Ri  can  be  determined  at 
once,  for  the  action  line  of  Ri  meets  the  resultant  A  at  F,  a  point  on  B-C  produced. 

Temperature  Stresses. — The  changes  in  the  reactions  and  stresses  in  three-hinged  arches 
due  to  changes  in  temperature  are  so  small  compared  to  the  stresses  due  to  direct  loading  that 
they  are  usually  neglected.  It  will  be  found  that  the  effect  of  temperature  changes  on  a  three- 
hinged  arch  is  to  increase  or  decrease  the  dimensions  of  the  structure,  depending  on  the  character 
of  the  change.  If  the  abutments  are  rigid,  the  change  in  dimensions  results  in  a  rise  or  fall  oi 
the  crown  hinge.  If  a  tie  rod  is  used,  so  placed  as  to  be  protected  from  sudden  changes  of  tem- 
perature, a  similar  effect  is  produced.  When  the  tie  rod  is  exposed  to  the  same  conditions  as 
the  truss,  both  crown  and  abutment  hinges  change  position.  However,  it  can  be  shown  that 
assuming  very  severe  conditions,  the  changes  in  dimensions  will  not  exceed  0.1%  of  the  princi- 
pal dimensions  of  the  structure.     Hence  temperature  changes  can  be  neglected. 

170(6).  Two -Hinged  Arches. — The  reactions  at  the  points  of  support  for  any 
two-hinged  arch  can  be  represented  by  four  unknown  forces,  as  shown  in  Fig.  222  for  a  braced 
arch.    Since  there  are  four  unknowns  to  be  determined  and  only  three  independent  equilibrium 
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equations  are  available,  another  independent  condition  must  be  at  hand  from  which  a  fourth 
equation  can  be  formed.  In  structures  of  the  two-hinged  type,  the  fourth  condition  equation 
is  made  to  depend  upon  the  elastic  deformation  of  the  arch.  This  elastic  deformation  is  there- 
fore dependent  upon  the  form  of  the  arch,  the  sizes  of  all  members,  and  the  conditions  of  the 
end  supports.     Where  rigid  supports  are  provided,  an  equation  is  formed  which  states  that  the 

horizontal  movement  of  one  support  with  respect  to  the  other 
is  zero.  If  the  resistance  to  horizontal  forces  is  provided  by  a 
tie  rod  connecting  the  two  supports,  it  is  usual  to  anchor  one 
end  of  the  arch  truss  to  the  foundations  and  to  place  the 
other  end  on  rollers  or  a  sliding  plate.  For  this  construction 
the  movement  of  one  support  with  respect  to  the  other  is 
placed  equal  to  the  extension  of  the  tie  rod.  The  method 
outlined  above  will  be  applied  to  two-hinged  arches  of  the 
braced  and  ribbed  type. 

Reactions  for  a  Two-Hinged  Braced  Arch, — Fig.  222  shows 

a  two-hinged  braced  arch  with  a  tie  rod  connecting  the  hinged 

points  of  support.      It  will  be  assumed  that  support  B  is 

anchored  to  the  foundations  and  that  support  A  is  placed  on  rollers.     Assume  that  the 

structure  carries  the  loads  Pi,  P2,  and  Pj,  acting  as  shown.     Applying  the  three  conditions  of 

static  equilibrium  to  the  structure  of  Fig.  222,  we  have 
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and 


Vi  =  SPxa/n 
V2  =  ^Pxa/1 


Hi  -  Hi  =  SPsin^ 


(6) 


(6) 


In  these  equations  P  =  any  load,  xa  and  xb  =  perpendicular  distance  from  any  load  to  A  and 
B  respectively,  $  =  angle  which  any  load  makes  with  the  vertical,  and  I  =  span  between  hinges. 
The  fourth  independent  equation  is  made  to  depend  upon  the  elastic  deformation  Of  the 
arch.  As  stated  above,  the  movement  of  point  A  with  respect  to  point  B  is  to  be  placed  equal 
to  the  extension  of  the  tie  rod.  This  movement  can  be  calculated  by  methods  for  the  determi- 
nation of  the  deflection  of  framed  structures  given  in  standard  works  on  bridge  stresses.^  From 
these  works,  the  deflection  of  any  point  in  a  framed  structure  is  given  by  the  formula 

where  JD  =  deflection  of  any  point;  S  =  stress  in  any  member  due  to  the  applied  loads;  u  «= 
a  ratio  which  is  equal  to  the  stress  in  any  member  due  to  a  1-lb.  load  applied  at  the  point  whose 
deflection  is  desired  and  in  the  direction  of  the  desired  deflection;  I  —  length  of  any  member; 
A  =  its  area;  and  E  —  modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  material  of  which  the  structure  is  built. 

In  the  case  under  consideration,  the  tie  rod  is  a  tension  member.  Hence  the  movement  of 
point  A  is  to  the  left.  The  1-lb.  load  used  for  the  determination  of  values  of  u  is  to  be  applied 
horizontally  at  point  A  and  acting  to  the  left.  It  is  assumed  that  the  tie  rod  is  removed  when 
values  of  u  are  calculated. 

Let  //i  =  stress  in  the  tie  rod,  and  let  At,  It,  and  Et  =  respectively,  the  area,  length,  and 
the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  material  for  the  tie  rod.  The  extension  of  the  tie  rod  under  a 
stress  Hi  is  then  HiltAtEf.  Placing  the  extension  of  the  tie  rod  equal  to  the  horizontal 
movement  of  point  A,  as  given  by  the  general  equation  for  deflection,  we  have 


SSI  ..     It 

AE''  ^  ^^'AtE't 


(8) 


In  this  formula,  S  is  the  stress  in  any  member  of  Fig.  222.  This  stress  can  not  be  determined 
until  H\  is  known.  However,  S  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  11  \  and  the  stress  in  any  member 
of  the  arch  of  Fig.  222  with  the  tie  rod  removed.  This  can  be  done  in  the  following  manner: 
Remove  the  tie  rod  and  calculate  the  stresses  in  all  members  of  the  statically  determinate  arch 
truss  thus  formed.     Let  S'  denote  this  stress  for  any  member.     Since  ^1  and  u  have  th«  same 
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^  line  of  action,  it  is  evident  from  the  definition  of  u  given  above  that  the  effect  of  II i  on  the  stress 
in  any  member  can  be  expressed  by  a  term  of  the  form  -H\U.  The  minus  sign  is  used  because 
by  definition  the  1-lb.  load  acts  to  the  left  with  respect  to  point  Ay  while  Hi  is  a  tension  and  there- 
fore acts  to  the  right  with  respect  to  point  A.  This  difference  in  direction  can  be  accounted  for 
by  the  use  of  a  minus  sign.     We  then  have 

5=5'-  Hiu  (9) 

Substituting  this  value  of  *S  in  eq.  (8), 

SfS'l  „     I      A      Hilt 

[aE  ^  -  ^^  Zl  ^7  =  A.E. 

Solving  this  equation  for  ^i,  the  stress  in  the  tie  rod  is  found  to  be 

« I  =  — - . — r-  (10) 

2^AE^   "^  AtEi 

In  substituting  in  eq.  (10),  close  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  signs  of  the  stresses  S'  and  u.  It 
will  be  best  to  use  plus  for  tension  and  minus  for  compression.  When  <S'  and  u  are  multiplied, 
like  signs  result  in  plus  values,  and  unlike  signs  result  in  minus  values.  If  the  signs  have  been 
correctly  handled,  the  sign  of  the  result  will  indicate  the  direction  of  Hi.  A  plus  sign  indicates 
that  the  arrow  in  Fig.  222  acts  as  shown,  and  a  minus  sign  indicates  that  Hi  acts  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

With  eq.  (10),  and  eqs.  (5)  and  (6)  given  above,  the  reactions  can  be  determined  for  an  arch 
with  a  tie  rod.  If  the  hinges  are  supported  by  rigid  abutments,  the  effect  is  equivalent  to  a 
tie  rod  of  infinite  area.     For  this  condition,  the  term  It/AtEt  is  zero,  and  eq.  (10)  becomes 

SS'l 
n    --Ml 
til  — -|j — 

Again,  if  no  tie  rod  is  provided,  and  if  the  abutments  do  not  provide  lateral  support,  ^li  can  be 
taken  equal  to  zero.  For  this  condition  the  denominator  of  eq.  (10)  becomes  infinite  and  hence 
Hi  ^  0,  or.  Fig.  222  is  a  simple  span. 

It  will  be  noted  in  eq.  (10)  that  the  value  of  ^i  is  dependent  upon  the  form  of  the  arch 
truss,  as  indicated  by  5',  w,  and  /,  and  also  upon  the  size  of  the  members,  as  indicated  by  A. 
Therefore,  before  ^i  can  be  determined  for  a  given  arch,  the  areas  of  the  members  must  be 
known,  or  they  must  be  assumed.  If  the  structure  to  be  designed  is  similar  in  size  and  loading 
conditions  to  an  existing  structure,  it  is  possible  to  draw  some  conclusions  regarding  the  probable 
size  of  members  for  the  proposed  structure.  When  this  information  is  not  available,  a  prelimi- 
nary design  can  be  made,  using  a  value  of  Hi  determined  on  the  assumption  that  all  members 
have  the  same  area.  Stresses  in  all  members  can  then  be  determined  by  methods  to  be  presented 
later  in  this  article.  After  the  stresses  have  been  determined,  members  can  be  designed  to  fit 
these  stresses.  Using  the  areas  thus  determined,  another  calculation  for  Hi  can  be  made,  the 
stresses  in  the  members  recalculated,  and  the  members  redesigned,  if  necessary.  Usually  it 
will  be  found  necessary  to  make  only  one  complete  design  following  the  preliminary  design. 

Effect  of  Temperature  Changes  on  a  Two-Hinged  Braced  Arch.  The  reactions  at  the  points 
of  support  of  the  two-hinged  arch  of  Fig.  222  due  to  changes  in  temperature  can  be  deter- 

2  on 
-7-g  u  of  eq.  (10)  an  expression  for  the  change  in  the 

distance  between  points  of  support  due  to  the  given  temperature  change.  Assume  that  the 
structure  of  Fig.  222  is  supported  by  rigid  abutments  at  A  and  B.  Suppose  that  the  tempera- 
ture rises  /  degrees.  If  the  coefficient  of  linear  expansion  of  the  material  of  which  the  arch  is 
constructed  is  c  per  unit  of  length,  the  change  in  the  distance  from  ^1  to  i^  is  +  c^.  If  Ht  denote 
the  horizontal  reaction  at  A^  we  have  from  eq.  (10), 

«.---f-  (11) 
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The  plus  sign  is  to  be  used  for  a  rise  in  temperature,  and  the  minus  sign  is  to  be  used  for  a 
fall  in  temperature.  For  a  rise  in  temperature  Hi  and  Hj  act  as  shown  in  Fig.  222;  for  a  fall 
in  temperature  they  act  in  opposite  directions.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  for  temperature  changes, 
Fi  =  7i  =  0,  and  that  Hi  =  Hj. 

Where  a  tie  rod  is  used  which  is  protected  from  changes  in  temperature  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  under  ground  in  a  special  trough,  the  methods  for  the  calculation  of  the  reactions  are  the 
same  as  given  above.  In  this  case  the  temperature  change  t  must  be  based  on  the  known  or 
assumed  difference  in  temperature  between  truss  and  tie  rod.     The  denominator  of  eq.  (11) 

must  include  the  term   .   „  of  eq.  (10). 

At  at 

When  A  and  B  of  Fig.  222  are  connected  by  an  exposed  tie  rod,  for  which  temperature  changes 
are  exactly  the  same  as  for  the  rest  of  the  structure,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  ^i  =  0,  for  a 
temperature  reaction  exists  only  when  resistance  is  offered  to  the  tendency  of  the  framework 
between  A  and  B  to  expand.  Rigid  supports,  or  a  tie  rod  which  does  not  expand  as  much  as 
the  frame  work  will  cause  a  temperature  reaction,  while  a  tie  rod  whose  expansion  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  frame  work  will  not  cause  a  temperature  reaction. 

The  temperature  change  to  be  used  in  the  calculation  of  ff « of  eq.  (11)  varies  with  the  con- 
ditions. For  a  building  which  is  heated  and  is  not  subjected  to  sudden  changes  in  temperature, 
15  to  20  deg.  above  and  below  the  normal,  or  a  range  of  30  to  40  deg.  is  sufficient.  If  severe 
conditions  are  to  be  expected,  with  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  50  or  60  deg.  above  and  below 
normal,  or  a  range  of  100  to  120  deg.  should  be  specified. 

Ribbed  Arches  of  Two  Hinges. — Hinged  arches  of  two  hinges  are  seldom  used  in  building 
construction.  For  methods  of  calculation  for  structures  of  this  type  the  reader  is  referred  to 
standard  text  books  on  the  subject  of  arches. > 

170c.  Hingeless  Arches. — Hingeless  braced  arches  of  the  type  mentioned  in  Art. 
169  have  been  used  to  some  extent  in  building  construction.  Arches  of  the  hingeless  type  are 
used  extensively  in  bridge  work,  particularly  in  the  form  of  steel  or  reinforced  concrete  ribs. 
Since  the  essential  difference  in  the  bridge  and  roof  arch  of  the  hingeless  type  lies  in  the  applied 
loading,  the  reader  is  referred  to  standard  works  on  the  subject  of  steel  and  concrete  arches.' 

ITOd.  General  Methods  for  Determination  of  Stresses  in  Braced  and  Ribbed 
Arches. — Stresses  in  the  members  of  a  braced  arch,  or  in  the  web  and  flanges  of  a  ribbed  arch, 

are  best  determined  by  graphical  or  semigraphical  methods. 
Algebraic  methods  can  also  be  used,  but  in  general  such 
methods  require  considerable  time  for  the  solution  of  the 
problem.  The  accuracy  of  the  results  obtained  by  the 
algebraic  methods  is  probably  somewhat  greater  than  is 
possible  by  the  use  of  graphical  methods.  However, 
graphical  methods  give  results  which  are  accurate  enough 
for  all  practical  purposes,  and  since  much  time  can  be 
saved  thereby,  especial  attention  will  be  given  to  graphical 
methods  in  the  work  to  follow. 

In  Art.  172  is  given  a  complete  solution  for  stresses 
in  a  three-hinged  arch.  A  detailed  discussion  of  the  methods  employed  is  given  in  connection 
with  this  solution. 

The  stresses  in  an  arch  of  the  two  or  three-hinged  type  can  be  determined  as  soon  as  the 
applied  loads  and  the  reactions  at  the  supports  are  known.  In  general  the  principles  of  stress 
determination  are  similar  to  those  given  in  Sect.  1,  although  the  presence  of  inclined  reactions 
and  the  curvature  of  the  arch  rib  causes  slight  modifications  in  the  methods  of  calculation. 
While  the  arch  rib  is  essentially  a  curved  beam,  in  most  cases  the  depth  of  the  arch  rib  is  so  small 
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compared  to  its  radius  of  curvature  that  the  internal  stresses  can  be  determined  without  appre- 
ciable error  by  the  methods  given  in  the  chapter  on  Bending  and  Direct  Stress  in  Sect.  1. 

An  algebraic  solution  will  be  given  for  the  conditions  shown  in  Fig.  223,  which  represents  a 
portion  of  an  arch  hinged  at  A  with  all  forces  in  position.  The  internal  stresses  are  repre- 
sented by  a  moment,  M\  a  thrust,  7;  and  a  shear,  F.  These  internal  stresses  can  be  deter^ 
mined  by  summations  of  moments  and  of  vertical  and  horizontal  forces  taken  about  the  center 
of  gravity  of  the  section,  including  all  external  applied  loads  and  reactions.  Thus  from  Fig. 
223 

3f  =  +Fia;  -  Hiy  -  P^a  -  Pjb  =  ZM  (12) 

If  2F  =  Fi  —  Pi  cos  Oi  —  P%  cos  Oi  and  ZH  ^  Hi  -\-  Pi  sin  ^i  +  Pj  sin  Ot,  which  are  respect- 
ively the  summations  of  vertical  and  horizontal  external  forces,  we  have 


r  =  (2F)  sin  a  +  (XH)  cos  a 


and 


(13) 
(14) 


7  =  (2F)  cos  a  -  {ZH)  sin  a 

where  a  is  the  angle  which  the  tangent  to  the  arch  axis  makes  with  the  horizontal. 

Having  given  the  internal  forces  acting  on  any  section,  the  fiber  stresses  can  be  determined 
from  the  expressions 

and  ^  /.  \  (16) 


A-^1 


where  T  and  M  are  as  given  above;  /i  and  /j  =  the  fiber  stress  on  the  extreme  upper  and  lower 
fibers,  respectively;  ci  and  cj  =  the  corresponding  distances  from  the  extreme  fibers  to  the 
center  of  gravity  of  the  section;  and  A  and  /  = 
area  and  moment  of  inertia  of  the  section  re- 
spectively. The  derivation  of  these  equations  is 
explained  in  the  chapter  on  Bending  and  Direct 
Stress  in  Sect.  1.  For  the  conditions  shown  in 
Fig.  223,  the  fiber  stresses  given  in  eqs.  (15)  are 
compressive.  If  on  substituting  in  these  equa- 
tions the  sign  is  reversed,  the  resulting  stresses 
are  tensile. 

A  graphical  solution  for  internal  stresses  is 
shown  in  Fig.  224.  This  solution  requires  the 
construction  of  the  force  and  equilibrium  polygons,  fy^ 
Fig.  224  shows  these  polygons  in  part  for  certain 
assumed  loads  and  reactions.  Since  the  string  R 
ci  the  equilibrium  polygon  is  the  resultant  of  all 
fasces  on  either  side  of  the  section,  we  have 

M  ^  Rd  (16) 

where  d  is  the  perpendicular  distance  from  R  to 
the  center  of  gravity  of  the  section  under  con- 
sideration.    This  moment  can  also  be  expressed  in  other  terms.     If  e  of  Fig.  (a)  represent  the 
distance  from  the  center  of    gravity  of  the  section  to  the  intersection  of  the  plane  of  the  section 
produced  and  the  line  of  action  of  /?,  and  if  i?r  =  component  of  R  parallel  to  a  tangent  to  the 
arch  axis  at  the  section  in  question,  then 

M  =  iJrc  (17) 

Again,  if  /?f  «  horizontal  component  of  Ry  and  y  =  vertical  distance  from  center  of  gravity  of 
section  to  line  of  action  of  /?,  as  shown  in  Fig.  (a),  then 

M  =  RhV  (18) 

The  values  of  Rt  and  Rh  are  readily  determined  from  the  force  polygon  of  Fig.  (6)  by  resolving 
M  into  the  required  components.     Values  of  T  and  V  are  obtained  from  the  force  polygon  by 
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resolving  R  into  components  parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  to  the  arch  axis  at  the 
section  in  question,  as  shown  in  Fig.  (6). 

Fiber  stresses  can  be  determined  by  the  use  of  eqs.  (15),  substituting  values  of  M  and  T 
as  determined  above.  These  equations  can  be  modified  some  what  and  the  fiber  stresses  cao 
be  determined  from  the  values  of  T  and  e  of  Fig.  (a).  From  eq.  (17)  and  Fig.  (a),  Rt  "  T, 
and  hence,  M  =  Te.  Substituting  this  value  of  M  in  eq.  (15)  and  also  noting  that  /  «  Ar*, 
where  A  =  area  of  the  section,  r  —  its  radius  of  gyration,  these  equations  can  be  written  in  the 
form 

and  P,         ;,n  (W) 

In  some  cases  the  desired  results  are  obtained  more  directly  by  the  use  of  eq.  (19)  than  by  the 
use  of  eq.  (15). 

The  graphical  methods  of  calculation  given  above  are  general  and  apply  to  all  types  of 
arches.  However,  the  distances  <2,  e,  and  y  shown  in  Fig.  224  (a)  are  often  so  small  that  they 
can  not  be  determined  with  the  desired  degree  of  precision.  Under  such  conditions,  the  mo- 
ments should  be  calculated  by  algebraic  methods,  using  eqs.  (12). 

Methods  of  stress  calculation  similar  to  those  outlined  above  can  also  be  applied  to  the 
braced  arch.  Fig.  224  (c)  shows  a  section  cut  through  any  panel  of  a  braced  arch.  To  deter- 
mine the  stress  Si  in  a  chord  member,  take  moments  about  point  A,  the  intersection  of  the  other 
members  cut  by  the  section.  Since  R  is  the  resultant  of  all  external  forces  to  the  left  of  the 
section,  we  have 

Si  =  Ra/b 

where  a  and  6,  respectively,  are  the  lever  arms  of  R  and  <Si,  as  scaled  from  the  drawing.  The 
stress  in  S2  can  be  obtained  from  a  similar  equation  about  B.  If  members  ^1  and  St  intersect 
within  the  limits  of  the  drawing,  the  stress  in  ^3  can  be  determined  by  moments  taken  about 
the  intersection  point.  If  they  do  not  intersect  within  the  limits  of  the  drawing,  a  resolution 
equation  can  be  taken  for  an  axis  perpendicular  to  one  of  the  chord  members. 

171.  Loading  Conditions  for  Arch  Trusses. — The  loads  to  be  carried  by  an  arch  roof  truss 
can  be  determined  from  the  data  given  in  the  chapter  on  Roof  Trusses — General  Design  by 
methods  similar  to  those  used  in  the  preceding  chapters  on  the  design  of  wooden  and  steel  roof 
trusses.  In  most  cases  the  slope  of  the  roof  surface  is  not  uniform,  as  in  the  cases  considered 
in  the  preceding  chapters,  for  it  is  made  to  conform  to  the  contour  of  the  top  chord  of  the  arch. 
As  the  wind  and  snow  loads  depend  for  their  value  on  the  roof  slope,  the  wind  and  snow  panel 
loads  for  arch  trusses  will  vary  with  the  location  of  the  panel  point.  An  application  of  the 
methods  of  calculation  is  given  in  the  problem  of  Art.  172. 

Formulas  for  the  weight  of  arch  trusses  which  will  apply  to  all  types  of  arch  structures  are 
not  available,  as  structures  of  this  type  vary  so  widely  in  form  and  in  class  of  service  that  suffi- 
cient consistent  and  reliable  information  has  never  been  collected  on  which  to  base  a  formula. 
In  general,  the  designer  must  draw  conclusions  regarding  the  probable  weight  of  the  arch  to  be 
designed,  either  from  existing  structures  of  the  same  size,  or  from  his  judgment  based  on  passed 
experience.  After  a  design  has  been  matie,  based  on  an  a.ssumed  dead  weight,  the  true  weight 
of  the  structure  should  he  calculated  and  the  assumed  weight  revised,  if  found  neccssar}-. 
From  an  examination  of  the  weights  of  existing  arches,  it  was  found  that  the  weight  per  square 
foot  of  covered  area  may  be  anywhere  from  10  to  25  lb.,  depending  upon  the  span  length, 
spacing  of  trusses,  and  the  specified  loading  conditions. 

Maximum  stresses  in  the  members  of  arch  trusses  are  to  be  determined  for  loading  condi- 
tions similar  to  those  used  for  simple  roof  trusses.  In  general  the  following  loading  conditions 
are  used:  (a)  dead  load,  (h)  snow  load  on  left  side  of  roof,  (c)  snow  load  on  right  side  of  roof,(rf) 
snow  load  on  whole  roof,  (e)  wind  load  on  left  side  of  roof,  and  (f)  wind  load  on  right  side  of 
roof. 

In  combining  the  stresses  due  to  these  loads  in  order  to  obtain  maximum  stresses,  most 
designers  assume  that  snow  and  wind  loads  do  not  act  on  the  roof  at  the  same  time.     OtheP* 
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n»iMume  conditions  similar  to  those  used  in  the  preceding  chapters.  This  is  a  matl^r  on  which 
the  (iGsisncr  must  use  his  judgment.  In  making  up  the  maximum  etrcKacs  in  the  members, 
tlic  dead  load  stroases  should  be  combined  with  the  snow  or  wind  load  stress  which  will  produce 
greatest  tension  and  greatest  compression  in  the  members.  It  must  be  remembered,  in  this 
connection,  that  the  wind 

and    snow    load   stresses  , 1^^*X~~" ^4fi»f''^ 

may  be  of  the  same 
character  as  the  dead 
load  stresses,  or  they 
may  differ  in  character. 
In  the  latter  case,  if  they 
exceed  the  dead  load 
stresses,    a     reversal    of 

information  must  be  at 
hand  before  a  correct 
design  of  members  ran 
be  made. 

172.  Detennination 
of  Stresses  in  a  Typical 
Three-Hinged  Arch 
Truss.— The  methods  of 
stress  calculation  out- 
lined in  Art.  nod  will 
now  be  applied  to  a 
typical  three-hinged  arch 
of  the  dimenaiona  shown 
in  Fig.  225.  This  arch 
has  a  span  of  125  ft.,  c.  to 
e.  of  end  pins,  and  a  rise 
ot  41%  ft.  The  type  of 
framing  odoptcd  divides 
the  truss  into  panels  of 
7.5  ft.,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
225.  PurUns  will  be 
placed  at  alternate  panel 
points.  The  distance 
between  trusses  will  be 
taken  aa  30  ft.  It  will 
be  assumed  that  the  sides 
of  the  building  consist  of 
self-supporting  masonry  walls, 
by  the  trusses.  It  will  be  assu 
by  the  trusses. 


No  part  of  the  weight  of  the  walls  will  be  assumed  as  carried 
led,  however,  that  the  roof  load  at  point  D  of  Fig.  225  is  calmed 
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ill  be  the  tune  kt  ill  poiati.  ior  the  hoiiaonUl  ipaciiic  o(  Hi 


to  the  waiaht  of  the  tnuie 
ft.,  M  iliown  in  Fie.  22&. 

To  illuitrate  the  metliodi  lued  In  nleulatinc  panel  load*  Irom  the  above  datai  the  dead  pMial  law]  fcr  peiil 
r  of  Fi«.  Z:G  will  bo  deletmioed.  In  uleulnlinn  tlie  roof  uh  tributary  to  point  F.  it  vUl  be  aaanmetl  «t..t  pnota 
B,  f,  and  O  an  joined  by  itraicht  line*.  For  the  dimendona  ihown  on  Fig.  33S,  S-f  -  16.3  (t.,  and  F-Q  -  lU 
bove,  the Tooflnaweichi 201b.  paraq.  ft., aod  the  truiaea are  Bpaced soft.  apul.     There 
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Id  oautruotliic  itnw  dUcnuna  of  the  klod  ahowo  to  Ti^.  230  to  Z3S,  cnat  out  mint  ba  taed  In  dnwini  tha 
diKgnDu,  (or,  to  bs  oonwt,  the  diacram  muat  ckae.  That  it,  auppcae  that  th*  dl«cni>n  i>  becuo  at  point  A  ol 
Fie.  Z2S.  and  carried  forward  to  point  C.  U  the  dlapam  ■■  a«urat«ly  drawD,  tha  rHultaot  of  tlie  alrcaiM  in 
membeiB  t-22  and  I-Z2  at  joint  C  wU]  be  equal  to  Si,  the  hinge  naedoD  at  C.  In  FtM-  23S,  exact  oloiure  of  the 
■treag  diaamrn  ig  obtained  when  the  hotiiontal  oamponenti  of  1-23  and  ^23  are  equal  to  If,  and  when  point  22  it 
directly  over  point  21.  The  effect  of  oumulatiTe  errora  on  tha  eloiuie  of  the  diacram  nan  be  reduced  by  atartinc 
the  diagram  at  point  A  and  oanying  it  about  half  nj  aerott  the  fnunr  work.  Another  itart  oan  then  ba  mad*  at 
point  C,  and  cloaure  made  on  the  part  of  tha  diagram  already  drawn.  Itwillutually  be  found  that  eloainc  errora 
cun  be  reduced  by  Ibia  method. 

Accurate  conatruction  af  atrea*  diagram!  it  greatly  facilitated  if  the  truaa  diagram,  ahown  by  Fig.  Z3S,  ia  drawn 
to  a  large  acale.  Thia  reaulta  in  long  linea,  ftoiD  which  the  alope  of  the  nembera  oan  lewlily  be  obtained.  If  •  tmall 
<siie  truaa  diagram  ie  used,  the  linea  are  ao  ahort  that  an  accurate  deterniination  of  the  true  alopea  ia  Impo^bla. 
The  itreaa  diagrama  ahould  be  drawn  to  a  acale  which  will  reault  in  liaee  which  can  be  drawn  with  tHaoglea  Dot  ex- 
ceeding about  the  12-iD.  aiie.  Thia  avoida  inaccundea  rMulting  from  linea  drawn  by  aeTeral  ahifta  of  the  t 
Aleo.  the  gtrese  diagram  ahould  be  located  m  dcM  to  the  trua  dia- 
jcram  aa  poanble,  in  order  to  avoid  trauafemng  linea  for  a  long  dia- 
tance.  which  ia  certKin  tu  reault  in  Inaccunte  work. 

It  ia  beat  to  make  Frequent  ehecka  en  tha  graphioal  work  by 
mcaoB  of  Btnaaea  calculated  by  the  algebraic  method  eipUined  in 
Art.  170a.  Strcaact  in  chord  membera  are  readily  calculated  by 
the  method  ahown  in  Fig.  324(c),  and  form  a  eonvanlent  cheek.  II 
the  graphical  and  algebraic  metfaodt  do  not  eheok.  It  it  weDtonTiae 
the  graphical  work  before  proceeding  with  the  conatruction  of  tha 

3<tea  Load  Strimi. — StreMca  due  to  anow  load  are  to  be  de- 
termined for  three  eonditioaa  of  loading,  aa  atated  in  Art.  ITI, 
Theae  condiliona  are  (a)  anow  load  on  left  aide  of  roof,  (b)  anow 
load  on  right  aide  of  roof,  and  (e)  anow  load  on  whole  roof. 

Tha  panel  loada  due  to  anow  an  to  be  determined  from  the 
data  given  in  Table  8,  p.  4flT.     Hince  the  roof  alope  vaiiea,  the  unit  y,a.  229.— Wind  load  atrea  diagram 

anow  load  will  depend  upon  the  location  of  the  panel  point.     Beveral 

diflarent  aaaumptiona  can  be  made  regarding  tha  variation  In  the  anow  loud.  For  the  oaae  onder  conaideraUon, 
it  will  be  aaaumed  that  tne  outaide  roof  aurface  la  an  are  ol  a  circle,  and  that  the  unit  anow  load  for  the  ana 
tributary  to  any  panel  point  ia  equal  to  the  load  for  a  plane  tangent  to  the  roof  aurface  at  tha  panel  point. 

Thui  at  point  F  of  Pig.  22S,  a  plane  tangent  to  tha  root  aurface  makea  an  angle  of  about  IS  dag.  30  mln.  with 
the  horiaontal.  It  can  be  ahown  that  ttiia  angle  cornaponda  cloaely  to  a  pitch  of  H,  aa  defined  in  the  chapter  on 
Roof  Truaaea — Ceneral  Deaign,  From  the  table  of  anow  lo«da  rafenvd  to  aboTe.  the  anow  load  per  eq.  ft.  of  root 
aurface  for  a  tile  roof  ol  K  pitch  locatfd  in  the  Central  Btatea  ia  30  lb.  By  methoda  aimilar  to  thota  uaed  aboTe  lor 
the  dead  panel  load  due  to  rooSng,  it  will  be  found  that  the  anow  panel  load  for  point  F  ia  H  (IBS  -<-  lG.fi]  X  SO 
X  30  -  14,300  lb.  Panel  loada  at  other  poiota  are  aa  foUowa;  O  '  0  (alope  ib  deg.,  unit  anow  load  -  d);  E  - 
8740  lb.  (alope  -  30  deg.,  unit  anow  load  -  lllb.];0  -  13,S00  lb.  (alope  practically  Bat.  unit  anow  load  -  30  lb.); 
H  -  10.3EO11I.  (alope  -  Oat,  unit  anow  load  -  301b.). 

In  tabulating  the  atreaaea  in  a  aymmetrieal  three-hinged  arch,  it  ia  utual  to  make  a  table  containing  the  mem- 
ben  of  the  left  half  of  the  arch.  Table  1.  in  which  the  atreaea  for  the  arch  of  Fig.  22S  are  Ubulated.  eontcioa  tha 
memberaDftheleft  faalf  of  thearch.  All  atKaaea  requited  in  Table  1  for  the  three  anow  loading  aondltlDna  «n  ba 
determined  from  atreeA  diagrama  drawn  for  aO  mambera  of  the  arch  due  to  anow  loada  on  one  arm  of  the  aroh,  no 
load  on  the  other  arm,  aa  ahown  in  Fig.  2Z7(a). 

The  reactiona  at  the  poinU  of  aupport  and  at  the  orown  hinge  due  to  the  loading  ahown  on  Hg.  3I7Ca]  can  be 
detormined  by  the  methoda  given  in  Art.  ITOa.  Theae  reaationa  an  aa  lollowa.  uaing  the  noUtion  ahown  on 
Fig.  227:  V,  -  30,6001b.;  H,  -  20,4001b.;  Vi  -  13.fie0lb.;  H,  -  20.400  lb,;  V,  -  I3,S90  lb.;  and  »<  -  30.400 
tb.  All  foroea  icl  n  ahown  in  Fig.  227.  A  graphical  aolutloD  of  the  nactiona  can  be  made  by  the  method  ahown 
in  Fig.  231. 

The  atreeaea  in  the  membera  of  tha  left  half  of  the  areh  lor  eata  (a),  loada  on  the  left  half  of  the  arch,  are  given 
by  a  atreaa  diagram  drawn  for  the  loaiding  eonditioaa  of  Fig,  S37(b),  ThIa  alrett  diagram  ia  ahown  in  Fig.  23B(a). 
The  atreaaea  acaled  from  thia  diagram  are  recorded  in  col.  2  of  Table  1 ,  Btneaea  in  the  memben  ol  the  left  half  of 
the  arch  fur  <:aee  (l>),  loada  on  the  right  half  of  the  aich,  are  given  by  the  itreaa  diagram  of  Fig.  32S(b),  which  it 
drawn  (or  tha  loading  conditiona  ahown  in  Fig.  237(c).  It  will  be  noted  that  the  loading  conditiona  ihown  in 
Fig.  (c)  am  oppoaite  hand  of  thoae  for  the  right-hand  half  ol  the  arch,  lowla  on  the  left  half,  aa  ahown  in  Fig.  (a). 
Streaata  acaled  from  the  atreaa  diagram  of  Fig.  22S[t)  an  reoorded  In  col.  3  of  Table  I,  The  atteeaee  for  membera 
of  the  left  bait  of  the  arch  for  ca»  (c).  loada  on  the  whole  arch,  can  be  obtained  by  adding  the  atreaaea  given  in 
Figa.  22S(a)  and  (b)  for  the  member  in  qucrtion.     Theae  atreaaea  an  recorded  in  col.  4  of  Table  1. 

Wind  Lead  SrrtMta. — Aa  in  the  caae  of  the  wooden  and  ateel  aimple  roof  truaeea  daaigned  in  the  preceding 
ehapten,  it  will  be  aaaumed  that  toe  working  atreaaea  for  wind  loada  are  £0%  larger  than  thoae  for  dead  and  anow 
loada.  Aaauming,  aa  befon.  that  the  working  wind  load  ia  30  lb.  per  aq.  ft.,  and  that  the  working  atreaa  for  arind 
loading  ia  24,000  lb.  per  aq.  in,,  the  working  wind  load  to  be  uaed  tor  a  Ifl.ODO  lb.  unit  atnaa  ia  20  lb.  per  eq.  ft. 
Wind  panel  loada  arill  therefore  ba  deterralned  for  a  unit  wind  pnaaure  of  20  lb.  per  aq.  ft. 

In  dstermioing  the  normal  wind  prtaaure  to  be  uaed  at  the  teveraJ  panel  pointa,  the  aame  aaaumptiona  will  be 
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made  as  for  snow  panel  loads.  Thus  at  point  F  where  the  slope  of  the  tangent  to  the  roof  surface  eorre^xHidB  to  a. 
H  pitch,  the  normal  wind  pressure,  as  given  by  Table  7,  p.  467,  is  13.9  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  roof  surface.  The  reeulting 
panel  load  is  H(16.3  +  15.6)  X  30  X  13.9  -  6000  lb.,  acting  normal  to  the  roof.  By  methods  similAr  to  those 
used  for  the  snow  panels  loads,  it  will  be  found  that  the  wind  panel  loads  at  the  other  points  are  as  follows:  D  ■• 
5230  lb.  (slope  -  45  deg..  unit  wind  load  -  18.9  lb.);  E  -  8350  lb.  (slope  -  30  deg.,  unit  wind  load  •  16  lb.); 
O  "  2800  lb.  (slope  «  about  9  deg.,  unit  wind  load  "6.1  lb.);  and  H  "  O  (slope  flat).  These  loads  are  shown  in 
position  on  Fig.  225.  Since  the  side  walls  are  assumed  to  be  self-supporting,  it  will  be  assumed  that  the  wind  loads 
in  these  walls  are  carried  directly  to  the  foundations  without  causing  any  stress  in  the  members  of  the  arch  trusses. 
If  the  construction  is  such  that  the  arch  carries  the  horisontal  wind  load,  the  wind  panel  loads  can  be  calculated  by 
methods  similar  to  those  used  in  the  chapter  on  the  Detailed  Design  of  a  Truss  with  Knee-braces. 

The  reactions  due  to  wind  loads  will  be  determined  by  graphical  methods,  for  the  work  required  by  a  graphical 
solution  will  be  found  to  be  considerably  less  than  that  required  by  an  algebraic  solution.  Using  the  method 
given  in  Fig.  221  of  Art.  170a.  the  final  equilibrium  polygon  is  shown  in  position  in  Fig.  225.  The  resulting  re- 
actions are  shown  to  scale  on  the  force  polygon  of  Fig.  229. 


Table  1. — Stresses  in  a  Three-hinged  Arch  Roof  Truss 

(Fig.  225) 


Member 

Dead  load 
(1) 

Snow  load 

Left  side 

loaded 

(2) 

Snow-load 

Right  side 

loaded 

(3) 

Snow  load 

Both  sides 

loaded 

(4) 

Wind  load 

Left  side 

loaded 

(5) 

Wind  load 

Right  side 

loaded 

(6) 

Maximum 
tension 

(7) 

Maximum 
oom- 
preaaion 
(8) 

o 

0. 

o 

6-1 

+  4,600 

+2.250 

+  12,250 

+  14,500 

-10,000 

+  4,930 

19,000 

5.500 

6-2 

+  4,000 

+  1,900 

+  10,600 

+  12.400 

-8.600 

+  4,220 

16.400 

4.000 

6-4 

+45.900 

+22,300 

+32,100 

+  54,400 

-11,900 

+  12.900 

100,300 

6-6 

+32.000 

+  16.600 

+  28.600 

+44,200 

- 14.900 

+  11.500 

76.200 

c-7 

+29.600 

+  10,800 

+  20.200 

+31.000 

- 10,.300 

+   8.200 

60,600 

f-9 

+  26,200 

+4.200 

+  29.600 

+33,700 

- 19.200 

+  11,860 

69.900 

d-n 

+  23,500 

-   4.600 

+  34.600 

+  30.000    ,    -25.900 

+  13.900 

63,600              2.400 

d-13 

+  11.200 

- 18.900 

+30,000 

+  17.100 

-28.200 

+  14.600;       47.200            17,000 

e-15 

+      5.000 

-23,100 

+33.100 

+  10.000 

-26,400 

+  13.300 

38.100 

21,400 

<-17 

-     8.500 

-30,100 

+26,600 

-   4.600 

-22,100 

+  10.300 

17.100 

38.600 

/-19 

-    11.800 

-23,100 

+  14.000 

-   9.100 

-15,000 

+   6,630 

2.200 

34,900 

/-21 

-   21,200 

- 18,200 

-       900        -19.100 

1 

-   7,750 

-       360 

40.300 

Q-22 

-   20,000 

-  23.800 

-    1,500 

-26.300 

-   9.700    '          -GOO 

51,300 

1 

.£3 

u 

a 

o 
o 

l-\ 

-  77,000 

-  37,900 

-28.000 

-05.900 

-   6,500        -11,300    1      i     142,900 

1-3 

-  108.900 

-53,600 

-40.000 

-99.600        -   2.350 

-18.500 

208.600 

1-5            -  lOG.OOO 

-52.000 

-47,600 

-99.600 

+      900    !    -19,200 

206.600 

/-8          !  -  92.500 

-41,000 

-61.600 

-92,600 

+   9,100        -20.700 

1 

185.000 

I-IO          -  79.500 

-  29,700 

-66.200 

-86.900 

+  18,100 

-22,600 

166.400 

/-12 

-   71.800 

-18.700 

-58.800    1    -77.500 

+  19,800    {    -23,000 



149.300 

/-14 

-66,700 

-   2.900 

-68,000 

-60,900 

+  22,000    -    -23.400 

117,600 
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Reactions                                                    Diagonab            '                                                                               Verticals  and  horizontals 

/-16 

(1) 
-   48.800 

(2) 
+  2.000 

(3) 
-54,300 

(4) 
-52.300 

(5) 
+  18,300 

(6) 
-21,800 

(7) 

(8) 
103,100 

Z-18 

-34.000 

+  9,300 

-46,200 

-36.900 

+  14,100 

-18,600 

80,200 

/-20 

-30,300 

+  2,600 

-34,300 

-31.700 

+  6,650 

-13,800 

62,000 

/-22 

-26,000 

-  2,200 

-24,000 

-26.200 

-       600 

-  9,650 

52,200 

1-2 

-      2.500 

-   1,100 

-  6,200 

-  7,300 

+  6,150 

-   2,500 

2,650 

0.800 

3-4 

-   27,200 

- 13,300 

-14,200 

-27.500 

+   2,200 

-   5.700 

64,700 

5-6 

+     6,600 

+   3,100 

+  1,600 

+  4.700 

+   1.420 

+      850 

11.300 

7-8 

-      4.500 

-   8,200 

+ 10,300 

+  2.100 

- 10,300 

+  4,150 

5.800 

14,800 

9-10 

-    19.600 

- 15,300 

+3.800 

-11.600 

- 10,700 

+   1,500 

34,900 

11-12 

-   13,000 

-13,800 

-       600 

- 13,200 

-       800 

-       240 

26.800 

13-14 

-  20.000 

-16,800 

-  4,900 

-21,700 

-       700 

-    1,970 

41.700 

15-16 

-    12.000 

-  4,600 

-  8,200 

- 12.800 

+5,180 

-   3,300 

24.800 

17-18 

-    16,000 

-   6.700 

-11,200 

-16,900 

+  5,050 

-   4,500 

32,900 

19-20 

-      6.900 

+  6,900 

-13.100 

-  7.200 

+  6,850 

-   6,260 

950 

19,000 

21-22 

+     6,500 

+  6,200 

+  1.000 

+  6,200 

+  6,200 

+      400 

12,700 

2-3 

+  60,000 

+24,500 

+  25.800 

+50,300 

-   3,900 

+  10,400 

100,300 

4-5 

-   16,200 

-   7,300 

-3.800 

-11,100 

-3,350 

-    1,630 

26,300 

6-7 

-  33,200 

- 12,200 

-22,600 

-34,700 

+  6,500 

-   9,050 

67,900 

8-9 

+      1,500 

+  6,000 

-11,600 

-  6,600 

+  10,400 

-  4,660 

11.900 

10.100 

10-11 

+      1,500 

+  9,100 

-  7,000 

+  2,100 

+  3,300 

-  2,820 

10,600 

6.500 

12-13 

+   12,500 

+  16,000 

-  2,800 

- 13,200 

+  3,500 

-    1,130 

28,600 

700 

14-15 

+     6,200 

+  6,500 

+   1,400 

+  6,900 

-   3,150 

+      670 

13,100 

10-17 

+   16,000 

+  8,500 

+  7,800 

+ 16,300 

-   4,500 

+  3,140 

32,300 

18-19 

+     4,100 

-  8,000 

+  13,600 

+  6,500 

-   8,700 

+  6,430 

17,600 

4,600 

20-21 

+   11,800 

-  6,000 

+  18,600 

+  12,600 

-   8,950 

+  7,500 

30,400 

Vi 

+  62,420 

+30,600 

+  13.690 

+44,190 

+  14,200 

Hx 

-}-  42,000 

+  20,400 

+  20.400 

+40,800 

-   1,850 

+  6,450 

r, 

0 

+  13,590 

-  13,690 

0 

+  6,450 

+  8,250 

Ih 

+  42,000 

+  20,400 

+  20,400 

+  40,800 

+  8,250 

-   6,450 

R» 

42,000 

24,500 

24,500 

40,800 

9.850 

9,850 

Bftress  Notation; 1-  «  tension  —   —  compression 

Reaction  Notation: — Positive  reactions  act  as  shown  in  Fig.  227  (6). 


Aa  stated  in  Art.  171,  wind  stresses  are  to  be  determined  for  wind  load  on  either  half  of  the  arch.  The  stress 
diagram  of  Fig.  229  is  drawn  for  stresses  in  the  members  of  the  left  half  of  the  arch  due  to  loads  on  the  left  side  of 
the  crown  hinge.     These  stresses  are  recorded  in  col.  5  of  Table  1.     Stresses  in  the  memb«x%  QV\2oA\«\\.\>a^^ 
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the  BTsh  due  to  wind  load*  on  the  richt  tide  nt  ths  oriwd  hinfe  dbo  be  determined  by  imtlo  from  tlw  aun  lead 
etmaea  for  the  wrreapondina  eondltion  nt  loadins.  Thk  >haTt  cut  ii  poaeible  beekuee  [or  lo«da  on  tb*  richl  ^fa 
of  U»  Mob.  atneeee  in  member*  at  the  telt  hajf  of  the  ueh  ve  due  to  the  ution  of  the  lisfat  hklf  efaiMt  the 

left  half.     Ae  ihown  in  Fici.  221  end  £37  (o),  thie  action  can  be  repnaenled  by  ■  fone  acting  on  a  line mii<I^ 

the  crown  arjd  abutment  bingca.  Therefore  the  wind  itreaace  required  for  col-  6  of  Table  I  can  be  obtaiiwd  Iv 
multiplyinc  the  etieeaee  ijven  in  ccJ.  3  by  the  ratio  of  the  reaction*  at  the  eupportinc  tiinca*  tar  the  two  caw*. 
Ftam  Fia.  33S  (b),  the  reaction  at  A  for  mow  load  on  the  licht  halt  of  the  arch  i*  2«,B00  lb.  The  rautioa  at 
A  loi  wind  load*  on  the  ri«ht  half  of  the  arch  li  the  aame  ai  that  liven  in  Fif.  229  for  the  lixht-liUHl  aappBit. 
wUah  le  found  to  be  B8W  lb.  Hence,  if  the  atnawie  in  sol.  3  am  multiplied  by  esaO/24,500  -  0.402.  the  nrahinc 
Itneaee  will  be  the  valuee  required  for  member*  of  the  left  half  of  the  arch  due  to  wind  load*  od  the  richt  haH. 
Thae  atreaaea  are  ihown  in  col.  6  of  Table  I. 

Uaiimum  SIthhi  in  Mimbtri.  The  mailinuin  etreeMe  in  the  mecnberB  of  the  arch  under  conaidanttioii  wQl  he 
oakubt«l  on  the  aHUmption  that  wind  and  enow  loada  do  not  act  at  the  eame  time.  Table  I  (ivea  the  poMJUt 
oombinaUone  of  the  dead  load  atneeee  and  the  gnow  or  wind  itneea  which  will  reeult  in  the  greateat  tenaian  and 
eompneaion  in  the  aevBral  member*. 

173.  Design  of  Hemben  and  Joints  for  a  Typical  Three-hinged  Arch. — The  prineipka 
governing  the  selection  of  the  form  of  members  for  arch  truBses,  and  the  deugn 
of  these  members  a,re  the  same  as  for  the  trusses  designed  in  the  preceding  chapters,  llieae 
prindplee  are  given  in  the  chapter  on  Roof  Trusses-General  Design.  The  application  of  these 
principles  to  the  deaign  of-  arch  trusses  will  be  illustrated  by  a  partial  deeign  of  memben 
and  joint  details  for  the  three-hinged  arch  for  which  the  stresses  have  been  calculated  in 
Art.  172. 

be  carried.     For  the  tnaa 
Table  I,  thai 
eompoeed  of  two  angka. 

ben  in  which  larse  aliiiwia 
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lined  in  the  chapter  on  Roof  TruMea — General  Design.     With  the  exception  of  the  hinged  joints  at  A  and  C,  the 
application  of  theee  principles  is  exactly  the  same  as  for  the  simple  trusses  designed  in  the  preceding  chapters. 

Fig.  230  shows  the  adopted  details  for  the  hinge  joint  at  A  and  a  i>ortion  of  the  lower  end  of  the  arch  truss. 
As  shown  on  Fig.  230,  the  members  at  the  lower  end  of  the  truss  are  connected  to  a  large  guJsset  plate  which  includes 
several  joints  and  members.  This  is  necessary  because  the  members  are  short  and  the  stresses  are  large,  thus 
requiring  large  joint  details.  A  single  plate  greatly  strengthens  the  end  detail  and  makes  possible  a  very  compact 
joint. 

It  will  be  assumed  that  the  rivets  used  in  the  design  under  consideration  are  7^ -in.  in  diameter,  and  that  the 
allowable  bearing  and  shearing  values  are  24,000  and  12,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  respectively.  From  Fig.  230  it  can  be 
seen  that  the  rivets  connecting  the  members  to  the  plates  are  in  bearing  on  a  H~in-  plate.  For  the  allowable  values 
given  above,  thie  rivet  value  is  10,500  lb.  All  of  the  end  details  shown  in  Fig.  230  provide  sufficient  rivets  to  con- 
nect the  members  to  the  gusset  plates.  It  will  be  noted  that  lug  angles  are  used  on  member  D-F,  These  lugs  are 
used  in  order  to  reduce  the  sise  of  the  end  connection,  and  also  to  provide  a  connection  between  both  legs  of  the 
angles  and  the  gusset  plate.  This  is  advisable  where  the  stresses  in  the  members  are  large.  The  design  of  lug  angle 
details  is  considered  in  the  chapter  on  Splices  and  Connections — Steel  Members  in  Sect.  2. 

The  top  and  bottom  chord  members  are  usually  spliced  at  frequent  intervab  in  trusses  with  curved  chords. 
When  the  chord  section  consists  of  two  angles,  an  efFective  splice  is  furnished  by  a  detail  similar  to  that  used  at  joint 
g  of  the  steel  roof  truss  designed  in  the  chapter  on  tne  Detailed  Design  of  a  Steel  Roof  Truss.  By  using  this  detail* 
the  stress  in  the  horisontal  legs  of  the  angles  is  transferred  across 
the  splice  by  means  of  the  splice  plate,  leaving  only  the  stress  in 
the  vertical  legs  of  the  angles  to  be  transferred  to  the  gusset  plate, 
thus  securing  compact  joint  details.  A  similar  detail  can  be  used 
where  the  chord  section  consists  of  angles  and  plates.  If  the  joints 
are  milled  so  that  a  bearing  fit  is  assured,  only  enough  rivets  need 
be  provided  to  hold  the  members  in  contact.  Figs.  230  and  232 
show  the  detaib  adopted  for  the  design  under  consideration. 

The  design  methods  to  be  used  for  the  shoe  and  the  pin  at  joint 
A  depend  upon  the  assumptions  made  regarding  the  action  of  the 
supporting  forces  at  the  abutments.  If  it  be  assumed  that  the 
horisontal  component  of  the  reaction  is  taken  by  a  tie  rod,  the  shoe 
and  the  supporting  foundation  can  be  designed  for  vertical  forces 
only.  Fig.  230  shows  a  shoe  designed  on  this  assumption.  If  it  be 
assumed  that  the  foundations  can  resist  vertical  and  horisontal 
forces,  the  shoe  must  be  placed  at  an  angle  to  the  vertical,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  231.  Designs  based  on  th«ie  two  assumptions  will  be  con- 
sidered in  detail. 

Consider  first  the  tie  rod  design  shown  in  Fig.  230.  In  this 
d^ign  it  is  assumed  that  the  horisontal  and  vertical  components  of 
the  reaction  are  taken  respectively  by  the  tie  rod  and  the  shoe. 
Table  1  of  Art.  172  shows  that  these  reactions  are  a  maximum  for  dead  load  and  snow  load  on  both  arms  of  the 
arch.  The  horisontal  component  of  the  reaction  is  found  to  be  42,000  +  40,800  >■  82,800  lb.*  and  the  vertical 
component  is  found  to  be  62,420  +44,190  -  106,610  lb. 

Assuming  that  the  working  stress  in  the  tie  rod  is  16,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  the  area  required  is  82,800/16,000  ■■ 
5.27  sq.  in.  Two  4  X  5^ -in.  eye-bars  furnish  6.0  sq.  in.  If  the  allowable  bearing  on  a  concrete  foundation  is  taken 
as  400  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  the  area  of  the  base  of  the  shoe  must  be  106,610/400  >■  266  sq.  in.  The  shoe  shown  in  Fig. 
230  provides  a  base  area  of  15  X  20  »  300  sq.  in. 

Design  methods  for  the  pin  connecting  the  shoe,  tie  rod,  and  truss  are  given  in  the  chapter  on  Splices  and 
Connections — Steel  Members.  The  sise  of  the  pin  is  determined  subject  to  the  following  conditions:  the  bearing 
areas  between  the  members  and  the  pin  must  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  bearing  pressures  within  the  allowable  limits, 
which  will  be  taken  as  24,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  and,  the  extreme  fiber  stress  due  to  bending,  considering  the  pin  as  a 
simple  beam,  must  be  within  the  allowable  limits,  which  will  be  taken  as  25,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

The  design  of  the  pin  is  carried  out  by  assuming  the  sise  of  pin.  Having  given  the  maximum  load  to  be  carried 
by  the  pin,  the  bearing  areas  required  for  the  several  parts  are  determined.  If  the  parts  butting  on  the  pin  do  not 
furnish  the  required  area,  they  must  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  pin  plates  until  the  proper  area  is  provided. 
Assuming  the  centers  of  pressure  to  be  located  at  the  centers  of  the  bearing  areas,  the  bending  moments  due  to 
the  applied  loads  are  calculated  and  compared  with  the  resisting  moment  provided  by  the  assumed  pin.  If  the 
assumed  pin  is  found  to  be  inadequate,  the  calculations  must  be  revised. 

For  the  case  under  consideration,  a  4)^-in.  pin  will  be  assumed.  Fig.  230  shows  the  adopted  arrangement  of 
the  joint  details.  The  load  brought  by  the  pin  to  the  shoe  is  equal  to  the  vertical  component  of  the  reaction,  which 
is  106,610  lb.  At  24.000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  the  width  of  bearing  required  on  the  webs  of  the  shoe  is  106,610/4 >^  X  24,- 
000  X  2  »  0.518  in.  for  each  web.  Assuming  that  a  cast-steel  shoe  is  iised,  the  webs  will  be  made  1  in.  thick,  as 
the  use  of  thinner  material  is  not  advisable. 

The  load  brought  by  the  arch  to  the  pin  is  equal  to  the  resultant  of  the  horisontal  and  vertical  components  of 
the  maximum  reaction,  which  is  due  to  dead  load  and  snow  load  on  both  arms  of  the  arch.  For  the  components 
giren  above,  this  load  is  (82.800*  +  106,6l6*)^-  135.000  lb.  The  width  of  bearing  required  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  arch  truss  is  135,000/4^  X  24,000  -  1.32  in.  Since  the  main  gusset  plate  at  joint  A  is  H  in-  thick,  the  width 
of  bearing  must  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  pin  platea.  Fig.  230(a)  shows  the  adopted  detail.  The  main  angina 
37 
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are  spread  somewhat,  and  the  space  between  the  angles  is  filled  by  means  of  ^^-in.  platea  placed  «m  both  wki 
of  the  ffusset  plate.  To  stiffen  the  plates,  and  also  to  tie  the  main  angles  together,  a  6  X  4  X  ^-in.  ancle  is  riveted 
on  each  side  of  the  plates.  The  total  thickness  of  bearing  provided  by  this  detail  is  2\^  in.,  which  ia  in  ezoeM  of 
that  required,  but  as  a  rigid  detail  is  desired,  it  is  not  advisable  to  use  a  smaller  number  of  plaice. 

The  bending  moment  on  the  pin  can  be  determined  by  calculating  the  moments  due  to  the  vertical  and 
sontal  forces,  and  finding  their  resultant.  Fig.  230(r)  shows  the  components  of  forces  and  the  lever 
lever  arms  arc  determined  for  the  packing  shown  in  Fig.  230(6).  A  clear  space  of  >^  in.  is  provided  between  ths 
several  members.  From  Fig.  (c),  the  vertical  component  of  moment  ia  53,305  X  3.0  «  166,500  in.-lb.,  and  ths 
horizontal  component  of  moment  is  41,400  X  1.125  ■>  46,600  in.-lb.  The  n^ultant  moment  is  then  (106,500' 
+  46,600')^^""  173,000  in.-lb.     From  the  tables  of  bending  moments  on  pins,  it  will  be  found  that  the  safe  momcBl 

on   a  4>^-in.  pin  for  an   allowable  fiber 
26  6'a6^/-^,^  ^ .  j^^jofah^  stress  of   25,000  lb.  per  aq.  in.  is  188.410 

in.-lb.     The  assumed  pin  will  be  adopte  d. 

Ph<i,  t^i»  '^**®  ^"*  plates  which  were  added  to 

^^^^•^^i  the  gusset  plate  at  point  A^  in  order  to 
f,^  ,  increase  the  width  of  bearing  on  the  pin. 
i,r7ams  iQU3(  \^  fastened  to  the  gusset  plate  so 
that  all  plates  will  act  as  a  unit.  Assum- 
ing that  the  load  carried  by  each  plate  is 
proportional  to  its  thickness,  the  load 
carried  by  each  H-in.  angle  is  135,000  X 
0.375/2.5  -  20,600  lb.,  and  the  load  car- 
ried by  each  %-\u.  filler  plate  is  135,000 
X  0.625/2.5  -  33,800  lb.  As  shown  is 
Fig.  230(a),  the  rivets  connectinc  the  6 
X  4  X  H-iii*  angles  to  the  plates  are  in  double  shear,  when  both  angles  are  assumed  to  act  together.  For  the 
allowable  shearing  value  given  above,  the  double  shear  value  of  a  rivet  is  14,400  lb.  Assuming  that  the  two 
angles  act  together,  the  total  load  to  be  carried  is  2  X  20,600  >■  41,200  lb.,  and  the  number  of  rivets  required  is 
41,200/14,400  a  3  rivets.  The  detail  of  Fig.  230(a)  shows  three  rivets  close  to  the  pin  and  four  others  at  the  ends 
of  the  angles.  Assuming  that  the  ^^-in.  filler  plates  and  the  angles  on  each  side  of  the  gusset  plate  act  together, 
the  toUl  load  to  be  carried  is  2(33,800  +  20.600)  -  108,800  lb.  As  shown  in  Fig.  230(a),  the  connecting  riveU 
are  in  bearing  on  the  H-in.  gusset  plate,  and  hence  the  number  of  rivets  required  is  108,800/10,500  •■11  rivets. 
Fig.  230(a)  shows  14  rivets  in  place  in  the  filler  plates  and  the  angles. 

Fig.  231  shows  the  details  of  a  shoe  designed  to  carry  the  vertical  and  horizontal  components  of  the  reactions. 
The  slope  of  the  base  of  the  shoe  is  determined  by  the  condition  that  it  should  be  perpendicular  to  the  resultant  of 
the  maximum  reactions       Fig.  231  (&) 

shows  the  amount  and  direction  of  the        ""  ""  .  •'tlfS''x3ix£'  ' 

resultant  reactions  due  to  all  possible  '■^' —  —  ^  - 

combinations  of  dead  and  snow  or 
wind  load  reactions.  These  result- 
ants were  plotted  from  the  values 
given  in  Table  1.  It  will  be  noted 
from  Fig.  (6)  that  the  reactions  lie 
close  together,  and  that  a  plane  x-y  at 
a  slope  of  8  in.  in  12  in.  is  normal 
to  the  average  direction  of  these  re- 
sultants. 

The  base  area  required  on  the 
line  a-&  must  be  sufficient  to  provide 
for  the  maximum  reaction  of  135,000 
lb.  which  occurs  for  dead  load  and 
snow  load  on  both  sides  of  the  arch. 
It  is  usual  to  provide  a  short  hori> 
sontal  base  area,  shown  by  a-c  of  Fig. 
231(6).     All  details  are  as  shown  on  Fig.  231.     The  design  metho<Is  are  similar  to  those  used  for  Fig.  230. 

Fig.  232  shows  the  details  of  the  pin  joint  at  the  crown  hinge,  and  a  portion  of  the  truss.  The  design  methods 
for  the  pin  and  the  pin  x)latcs,  and  for  the  end  connections  of  the  members,  are  the  same  as  for  the  detail  of  Fig.  230. 

174.  Bracing  for  Arch  Trusses. — The  general  plan  of  the  bracing  for  an  arch  truss  is  quite 
similar  to  the  one  designed  in  the  chapter  on  the  Detailed  Design  of  a  Truss  With  Knee- 
Braces.  Since  the  trusses  are  large  and  must  be  rigidly  braced,  lateral  systems  are  generally 
placed  between  every  other  pair  of  trusses.  In  the  plane  of  the  vertical  side  walls,  bracing  is 
placed  in  every  bay.  A  very  good  idea  of  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  required  bracing 
can  be  obtained  from  tlie  description  of  the  University  of  Illinois  drill  hall,  which  is  given  in 
the  Engr,  News  for  Dec.  11,  1913,  and  from  the  description  of  the  Springfield  Coliseum  given 
in  Engr.  Rec.  for  Oct.  7,  1916,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 
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The  trussed  purlins  which  cocmect  the  trusses  at  alternate  panel  points,  form  part  of  the 
biacing  as  well  bb  acting  as  purlins.  Fig.  233  ahowa  the  details  of  these  purlins,  which  are 
connected  to  the  vertical  truss  members  at  the  poiota  shown  in  Fig.  225.  The  purlins  are  de- 
signed to  carry  the  roof  load  and  the  maximum  snow  or  wind  loads.  Fig.  233  shows  the  adopted 
sections.  The  lower  chord  membera  of  the  end  panels  are  sloped  ao  that  the  lower  chord  member 
of  the  purlin  is  connected  to  the  vertical  members  of  the  arch  near  the  foot  of  these  memben. 


ORHAHBNTAL  ROOF  TRUSSES 

Br  W.  S.  KiNNE 

ITS.  Aichitoctural  Timber  Work'. — Architectural  timber  work  is  an  important  element  of 
interior  design,  especially  in  churches.  The  root  structure  is  frequently  of  wood,  using  the 
hammer  beam  truss  where  the  roof  is  high.  In  buildings  with  low  pitched  roofs  the  braced 
arch  is  most  common.     This  form  of  construction  brings  some  thrust  upon  the  walls,    which 
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must  be  counteracted  by  buttresses  or  extra  heavy  masonry.  The  roof  design  concerns  not 
only  the  trusses,  but  the  purlins,  rafters  and  sheathing  aa  well,  all  of  which  may  be  decorated  to 
a  greater  or  less  degree.  Structural  considerations  must  be  modified  and  supplemented  to  meet 
architectural  requirements.  Membeia  of  no  structural  value  may  be  introduced ;  stresses  must 
be  provided  for  without  too  great  insistence  on  economy  of  materials.  As  a  general  rule, 
horizontal  and  vertical  members  are  satisfactory,  together  with  arched  members.  Large  diago- 
nal members  are  usually  disappoiating  in  perspective.  The  timbering  is  sometimes  covered 
with  "boxinK"  of  more  expensive  wood,  but  the  effect  is  usually  poor  as  compared  with  actual 
beams.  Lamiaated  beams  are  frequently  used.  The  laminatons  may  be  masked  by  mould- 
ings and  decorative  elements.  The  advantage  lies  in  the  good  connections  and  masked  join- 
ings secured.  Steel  rods  should  not  be  exposed.  A  few  examples  of  ornamental  trusses  are 
shown. 
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Figs.  234  Mid  236  show  hammer  beam  trussee  of  the  usual  form.     In  the  flnt «  adnon  tniH 
is  used  over  the  hammer  beam.     In  the  second  a  rafter  and  tie  beam  are  uaed.    Fig.  336  diowi 
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an  approximation  to  the  bammer  beam  truss,  but  depends  for  its  strengh  portly  on  the  rigidity 
of  the  membera.  Thia  truss  should  be  built  of  Heaaoned  lumber  and  should  be  gone  over  and 
tiie  bolts  tightened  up  after  being  in  service  for  about  a  year. 
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Fig.  236  and  237  show  high  pitched  roofs  supported  by  a  timber  arch     The  arched  members 

add  something  to  the  rigidity  of  the  structure 

and  a  great  deal  to  appearance.     Fig.  239  shows 

a  low  pitched  roof  supported  by  a  king  post 

truss  with  a  timber  arch  below.    The  construc- 
tion of  this  truss  will  be  entirely  masked  by  the 

decoration.     Figs.  237,  238  and  239  are  from 

buildings  near  Oxford,  England. 

Fig.    240   is  a  modification  of  the  low 

pitched  truss  type,  formed  of  doubled  timbers 

and  a  few  false  members.     This  truss  should 

be  supported  on  quite  rigid  posts  built  into  the 

wall.     The  action  of  the  post  and  bracket  is 

that  of  a  cantilever,  to  which  the  upper  chord 

is  fastened. 

Fig.   241  shows  a  scissors  truss.      This 

form  of  support  is  less  meritorious  architectur- 
ally and  structurally,  but  is  much  used  on 

cheap  work.     Its  principal  merit  is  the  arched 

effect  of  the  slanting  members. 

The  span  of  all  the  above  trusses  is  taken, 

for  convenience,  at  28  ft.      Spans  of  much 

greater  width  may  require  an  attic  space  with 

concealed  trusses.     In  this  event  the  interior 

will  show  the  ceiling  only,  which  will  be  sup- 
ported from  above. 

176.  Analysis  of  Stresses  in  a  Scissors  Trass. — The  stresses  in  a  truss  of  the  Scissors  type, 

shown  in  Fig.  241  of  Art.  175  are  readily 
determined  by  the  methods  of  stress 
analysis  given  in  Sect.  1.  Panel  loads 
due  to  dead  and  wind  loads  are  deter- 
mined by  the  methods  used  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapters  on  roof  truss  design.  As 
the  roof  slope  is  generally  quite  steep, 
snow  loads  need  not  be  considered. 

To  illustrate  the  methods  of  street  analysis 
for  trusses  of  this  tjrpe,  the  stresses  in  the  truss 
of  Fig.  242  will  be  determined  for  dead  and  wind 
loads.  Panel  loads  for  dead  and  wind  load,  de- 
termined by  the  usual  methods,  are  shown  in 
position  on  Fig.  242(a).  The  dead  load  stress 
/  diagram  is  shown  in  Fig.  (b),  and  the  wind  load 
stress  diagram  is  shown  in  Fig.  (e).  Table  1 
gives  the  resulting  stresses  for  dead  and  wind 
loads,  and  also  the  maximum  stresses  due  to 
(b)  Obdcf  Lcxid     \J^  combined  dead  and  wind  loads. 

Dtnsss  ^OKfQsn 

Roof  trusses  of  the  scissors  type  are 

usually  constructed  of  wood,  with  the 

exception  of  the  vertical  member  C-E  of 

Fig.  242  (a),  for  which  a  steel  rod  is  used. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  elastic 

deformation  of  the  members  of  a  scissors 

truss  results  in  a  considerable  horizontal 

movement  of  the  points  of  support.    To 

reduce  the  amount  of  this  movement,  it  is  the  general  practice  to  use  excess  Qx«A.vcL^X^&\Ki^^63cA. 


(a)  Tru99  Diagram 
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bottom  chord  members.  For  the  truss  of  Fig.  242  (a)  it  will  probably  be  advisable  to  use  6  X 
lO-in.  wooden  pieces  for  all  members  except  the  middle  vertical,  which  will  be  made  of  a  l|4-u>- 
round  steel  rod.  Typical  joint  details  applicable  to  the  truss  under  consideration  are  shown  in 
Art.  179. 

The  horizontal  movement  of  the  points  of  support  of  the  truss  of  Fig.  242  (a)  can  be  cal- 
culated by  means  of  eq.  (7),  p.  566.    This  equation  is 

where  D  —  deflection  of  any  point;  S  —  stress  in  any  member;  A  =  area  of  any  member; 
/  =  length  of  any  member;  E  =  modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  material  composing  the  members; 
and  t<  —  a  ratio  which  is  equal  to  the  stress  in  any  member  due  a  1-lb.  load  applied  at  the 
point  whose  deflection  is  desired  and  acting  in  the  direction  of  the  desired  deflection. 


Tablb  1. — Stresses  In  A  Scissors  Truss 

(Fig.   242) 


Member 

Dead  load 

Wind  right 

Wind  left 

Max.  streM 

AB 

- 12.750 

-4,000 

-4,000 

- 16.750 

BC 

-   8,600 

-2.000 

-4,000 

-12.600 

AE 

+  9,000 

+4,500 

0 

+  14.100 

BE               '               -   3,120 

-4,600 

0 

-   7.620 

CE 

+  8,250 

+2,800 

+2,800 

+  11,060 

+  «-  tension.      —   ■■  compression. 


Table  2. — Horizontal  Deflection  of  Points  of  Support 

Calculation  of  Thrust  on  Walls 

Scissors  Truss 

(Fig  242) 


Member 

Stress     1 

1 

1 

-16,750 

2 

A 

3 

1 

I 

AE 

4 

SI 

AE 

5 

u       1 
6 

.S7 

.4i?" 
7 

AE            \ 
8 

(//    - 
6,510  lb.) 
9 

S 
10 

AB 

102 
102 

52.2 

1 

0.000001955  -0.0328 

1 

i 

-0.707  +0.0233  0.000000977 

'                  1 

+  4,610 

-12.140 

BC 

- 10,600 

52.2 
52.2 

0.000001955-0.0208 

-0.707  +0.0148  0.000000977 

1 

+  4,610 

-  5,990 

CD 

-12,600 

102 
102 

0.000001955  -0.0246 

-0.707+0.0175  0.000000977 

+  4,610 

-  7.990 

DF 

- 16,750 

52.2 

0.000001955 

-0.0328 

-0.707  +0.0233  0.000000977 

1                  1 

+  4,610 

-12.140 

AE 

+  14,100 

152 

52.2 

0.000002905| +0.0410 

+  1.58 

+  0.0648  0.00000725 

- 10.300 

+  2.800 

EF 

+  9,600 

152 

52.2 

0.000002905  +0.0279 

+  1.58 

+  0. 044 1' 0.00000725 

-10,300 

-      700 

BE 

-   7,620 

76 
76 
96 

52.2 

1 

0.000001403  -0.0111 

i 

0 

t 

0 

0 

0 

-   7,620 

DE 

1    -   3,120 

52.2 

0.000001403 

-0.00455 

0       1         0 

0 

0 

-  3.120 

CE 

• 

+  11,050 

'l.77 

1 

0.000001810 

+0.0200 

+  1.00     +0.0200 

1 

0.00000181 

1 

-   6,510 

+  4.540 

+  0.2078 

0.00002023 
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For  the  truss  under  consideration,  the  deflection  of  the  left  end,  A  of  Fig.  (a),  will  be  de- 
termined with  respect  to  the  right  end,  point  f ,  which  will  be  assumed  to  stand  fast.  This 
deflection  will  be  determined  for  the  maximum  stresses  in  all  members  due  to  the  dead  and 
wind  load  stresses,  as  given  in  Table  1.  These  maximum  stresses  are  recorded  in  Table  2. 
The  lengths  and  areas  of  the  several  members  are  also  given  in  Table  2.  Lengths  of 
members  are  given  in  inches,  and  areas  are  given  in  square  inches.  As  assumed  above, 
the  main  members  are  composed  of  a  6  X  10-in.  piece.  Assuming  that  dressed  lumber 
is  used,  the  area  is  calculated  as  for  a  5 J^  X  9H-in-  section  to  conform  to  the  methods  used  in 
the  chapter  on  Detailed  Design  of  a  Wooden  Roof  Truss.  The  modulii  of  elasticity  of  wood 
and  steel  are  taken  respectively  as  1,000,000  and  30,000,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Since  the  horizontal  motion  of  point  A  is  desired  with  respect  to  point  F,  the  values  of  u 
as  defined  above,  are  to  be  calculated  for  a  1-lb.  load  applied  at  A  and  acting  horizontally. 
It  will  be  assumed  that  the  1-lb.  load  acts  to  the  left.  A  positive  sign  for  the  resultant 
deflection  will  indicate  that  the  direction  of  the  deflection  was  correctly  assumed.  If  the  sign 
is  negative,  the  true  deflection  is  to  the  right.  Values  of  u  were  calculated  by  means  of  the 
stress  diagram  of  Fig.  (d),  and  the  stresses  are  recorded  in  Table  2. 

SI 
The  desired  deflection  is  determined  by  calculating  the  value  of  the  term-j  «  u  for  each  mem- 
ber, and  adding  all  such  terms,  paying  particular  attention  to  the  sign  of  each  result.  It  is  to 
be  noted  that  for  stress,  plus  indicates  tension  and  minus  indicates  compression.  In  multi- 
plying the  several  values,  like  signs  result  in  plus  signs,  and  unlike  signs  result  in  minus  signs. 
The  resulting  values  are  given  in  Table  2  under  the  proper  heading,  and.at  thefoot  of  the  column 
is  given  the  sum  of  all  terms,  which  is  the  desired  deflection.     The  result,  -1-0.2078,  indicates 

that  point  A  moves  to  the  left,  0.2078  in. 

SI 

A  study  of  the  values  of  -j-pW  given  in  Table  2,  col.  7,  shows  that  about  80  %  of  the  total  de- 
flection calculated  above  is  due  to  the  elastic  distortion  of  members  A-B  and  D-F^  the  lower 
ends  of  the  top  chord  member,  and  A-E  and  E-F^  the  lower  chord  member.  Since  the  deflec- 
tion contributed  by  any  member  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  area  of  that  member,  it  follows, 
as  stated  above,  that  large  members  with  considerable  excess  area  should  be  provided  for  the 
chord  members  in  order  to  reduce  the  horizontal  movement  of  the  supports. 

By  calculations  similar  to  those  given  in  Table  2,  the  vertical  and  horizontal  components  of 
the  deflection  of  all  points  of  the  structure  have  been  calculated.  The  dotted  lines  of  Fig.  242  (c) 
show  the  distorted  position  of  the  truss,  and  the  full  lines  show  the  undeformed  truss.  In 
plotting  the  movement  of  the  several  points,  a  scale  was  used  which  shows  these  movements  at 
about  150  times  their  value  to  the  scale  of  the  truss.  Hence,  as  plotted,  the  actual  movement 
of  the  joints  is  greatly  exaggerated.  This  is  done  in  order  to  show  the  relative  rather  than  the 
actual  movement  of  the  joints. 

The  diagram  of  the  deformed  truss  brings  out  some  points  which  should  be  considered  in 
selecting  the  form  of  the  members  for  trusses  of  this  type.  It  will  be  noted  that  members 
A-B-C  and  C-D-F  are  bent  out  of  line  due  to  the  deformation  of  the  structure.  If  these  mem- 
bers are  made  continuous,  which  is  the  usual  practice,  heavy  secondary  bending  moments  are 
et  up  at  the  middle  points  of  the  members.  Since  the  fiber  stresses  in  the  members  due  to 
these  moments  are  proportional  to  the  depth  of  the  member,  it  follows  that  the  depth  of  the 
member  in  the  direction  of  the  bending  bhould  be  as  small  as  possible,  in  order  to  avoid  excessive 
fiber  stresses.  In  the  case  of  the  6  X  10-in.  members  adopted  for  the  design  under  considera- 
tion, the  6-in.  face  should  be  placed  in  the  vertical  direction  and  the  10-in.  face  should  be  placed 
horizontal.  This  would  probably  not  fit  in  with  the  architectural  features  of  the  design. 
However,  since  considerable  excess  area  is  provided  in  these  members,  the  total  combined 
fiber  stress  with  the  10-in.  face  placed  vertical  will  probably  be  within  the  allowable  limits. 
Everything  considered,  square  sections  are  preferable  for  trusses  of  this  type. 

The  ends  of  tnisses  of  the  scissors  type  are  generally  rigidly  fastened  to  the  supporting 
walls  by  means  of  anchor  bolts  or  by  a  base  plate  bedded  in  the  masonry.  After  the  trusses  have 
been  erected,  the  roofing  and  other  applied  loads  »re  add^  W  the  construction  proceeds.    On  the 
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removal  of  the  erection  false  work  or  other  temporary  construction  supports,  the  full  loads  are 
applied  to  the  trusses,  which  tend  to  deform,  causing  the  points  of  support  to  move  horixontally, 
as  calculated  above.  Since  the  trusses  are  generally  rigidly  fastened  to  the  walls,  as  stated  abore, 
the  walls  are  forced  outward  due  to  the  resistance  offered  to  the  horizontal  motion  of  the  ends 
of  the  truss.  Horizontal  forces  are  therefore  set  up  which  cause  bending  moments  in  the  waDa. 
These  moments,  and  the  resulting  fiber  stresses,  are  a  maximum  at  the  foot  of  the  walls.  If 
the  fiber  stresses  are  excessive,  the  walls  will  be  cracked  at  the  base.  To  avoid  failure  of  the 
walls  due  to  this  cause,  the  bending  moments  and  fiber  stresses  must  be  estimated  and  a  wall 
thickness  adopted  which  will  offer  the  required  resistance.  If  one  end  of  the  truss  is  allowed  to 
move  freely  as  the  loads  are  applied,  the  walls  will  be  relieved  of  the  greater  part  of  the  bending 
moment  mentioned  above.  However,  this  is  not  the  usual  practice.  In  view  of  this  fact, 
methods  will  be  given  for  the  determination  of  the  horizontal  forces  which  must  be  resisted  by 
the  walls. 

The  methods  of  calculation  for  the  determination  of  the  thrusts  at  the  topsof  the  walls  due 
to  the  deformation  of  a  scissors  truss  are  similar  to  those  used  in  Art.  170  6  for  the  determination 
of  the  reactions  for  a  two-hinged  arch.     Let  Fig.  243  (a)  show  a  scissors  truss,  or  any  other  type 

of  truss  in  which  the  elastic  deformation  of  the 
members  produces  thrusts  on  the  supporting 
walls.  To  make  the  solution  general  in  nature, 
vertical  and  inclined  applied  loads  are  shown 
in  position.  Consider  the  truss  removed  from 
the  walls,  and  represent  the  action  of  the  trusBes 
on  the  walls  by  the  forces  shown  in  Fig.  243  (6). 
The  forces  H  represent  the  thrusts  at  A  and  F 
due  to  the  deflection  of  the  truss.  Ehridently 
these  forces  are  equal  in  amount  and  act  in  opposite  directions,  as  shown  in  Fig.  (6).  The 
forces  Hit  ^>»  ^i^  ^^^  ^s  represent  the  action  of  the  applied  vertical  and  inclined  loads,  and 
are  calculated  by  the  methods  of  Statics  given  in  Sect.  1,  considering  the  truss  as  a  free  body 
removed  from  its  supports. 

The  forces  Hi  and  H%  include  the  efiect  of  the  wind  on  the  vertical  sidewalls.  This 
effect  is  indeterminate,  but  it  is  sufficiently  accurate  to  assume  that  the  moment  due  to  the 
horizontal  wind  load  is  equally  divided  between  the  two  walls.  It  will  therefore  be  assumed 
that  the  truss,  acting  as  a  strut  between  the  two  wails,  transfers  to  the  top  of  the  right-hand 
wall,  a  load  which  will  produce  the  assumed  moment  at  the  base  of  the  wall.  If  tr  =  wind 
load  per  foot  of  wall,  and  h  —  height  of  wall,  the  moment  to  be  carried  by  each  wall  is 
M  —  yi  u'h^.    On  the  assumption  made  above,  the  load  at  the  top  of  each  wall  is  P  = 

Af/h  =  K  y-h. 

Assuming  that  the  truss  is  rigidly  fastened  to  the  walls,  it  is  evident  that  the  horizontal 
movement  of  points  A  and  F  of  the  truss  is  equal  to  the  horizontal  movement  of  the  'tops  of  the 
walls,  points  A  and  F  of  Fig.  (b).  For  the  determination  of  //,  the  thrust  of  the  trusses  on 
the  walls,  an  equation  of  elastic  equilibrium  can  be  established  by  equating  the  deflection  of 
the  truss,  as  calculated  by  eq.  1,  to  the  combined  deflection  of  the  walls  for  the  forces  shown  in 
Fig.  W. 

The  values  of  S  to  be  used  in  eq.  (1)  for  the  determination  of  the  horizontal  motion  of 
points  A  and  F  of  the  truss  are  the  actual  stresses  in  the  members.  These  stresses  include  the 
effect  of  the  thrust  H  and  the  effect  of  the  applied  loads.  As  stated  in  Art.  170  in  connection 
with  the  derivation  of  eqs.  (8)  and  10),  these  stresses  can  be  expressed  in  the  form 

S  =  S'  "  Hu  (2) 

where  S  —  actual  stress  in  any  member;  S*  =  stress  in  any  member  due  to  the  applied  loads 
for  the  truss  considered  as  removed  from  the  walls  and  considered  as  a  simple  truss;  H  «  thrust 
on  the  walls;  and  u  =  a.  ratio  defined  above  for  eq.  (1).  Substituting  this  value  of  jS  in  eq. 
(1),    the  horizontal  movement  of  point  A  of  the  truss  with  respect  to  point  F  is 

''"       "^'rAE^'  »> 


^'X^E 


u-HXJr-' 
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The  deflection  of  the  walls  due  to  the  applied  loading  shown  in  Fig.  (b)  depends  on  the 
form  of  the  walls.  If  they  are  of  uniform  cross  section  for  the  full  height,  they  form  simple 
cantilever  beams  acted  upon  by  the  horizontal  forces  shown  in  Fig.  (6).  The  effect  of  the  verti- 
cal loads  Ri  and  Rt  on  his  horizontal  deflection  is  so  small  that  it  will  be  neglected.  From 
Sect.  1,  the  deflection  of  a  simple  cantilever  beam  due  to  a  load  P  is  given  by  the  expression 
A  ^  Pl*/SEI.  To  reduce  this  value  to  a  general  expression  adaptable  to  all  forms  of  walls, 
the  term  l^/SEI  will  be  called  the  deflection  coefficient  of  the  wall.  In  the  work  to  follow,  this 
coefficient  will  be  denoted  by  k,  using  subscripts  1  and  2  respectively  to  indicate  the  left  and 
right-hand  walls.  With  this  notation,  the  total  movement  of  points  A  and  F  of  Fig.  243  (6) 
for  the  forces  shown,  is  given  by  the  expression 

A  =  (/f  -  Hi)ki  +  (H  +  Ht)ht 
from  which 

A  =  U(ki  -h  kt)  -  Hiki  -h  HJtt  (4) 

Equating  eqs.  (3)  and  (4)  and  solving  for  H,  we  have 

which  is  a  general  expression  for  the  thrust  on  the  walls  due  to  a  rigidly  attached  truss  of  the 
type  shown  in  Fig.  242. 

To  illustrate  the  application  of  eq.  (5)  to  a  given  set  of  conditiona,  certain  aasumptiona  will  be  made  regardinc 
the  walla  supporting  the  truss  of  Fig.  242  and  the  resulting  thrust  on  these  walls  will  be  calculated.  Suppose  that 
the  truss  under  consideration  is  rigidly  attached  to  a  masonry  wall  18  in.  thick  and  15  ft.  high,  and  assume  that 
because  of  window  openings,  a  section  of  wall  8  ft.  long  is  available  to  resist  the  thrust  of  the  trusses,  which  will  be 
assumed  to  be  16  ft.  apart. 

For  the  applied  dead  and  wind  panel  loads  shown  in  position  on  Fig.  242(a),  it  can  be  shown  that  Hi  -■  Ht 
■■  2,800  lb.  To  this  load  must  be  added  the  efFeot  of  wind  on  the  side  walls.  As  stated  above,  this  effect  will  be 
assumed  to  be  due  to  a  load  ioA/4,  where  w  i-  load  per  foot  of  wall.  For  a  30-lb.  wind  load  acting  on  a  16-ft.  wall, 
trusses  16  ft.  apart,  toh/A  -KX30X16X15-  1800  lb.  The  toUl  horisontal  load  is  then  Hi  -m  Ht  ^  2800 
+  1800  •-  4600  lb.  Since  the  waUs  are  alike,  and  are  simple  cantilever  beams  of  height  A,  the  value  of  the  deflec- 
tion constant,  as  defined  above,  is 

*-*--*!- 

**       *■       ZBI 

where  B  "  modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  material  composing  the  wall,  which  will  be  assumed  to  be  3,500,000  lb.  per 

sq.  in.;  and  /  ■■  moment  of  inertia  of  the  wall  section,  which  is  given  by  the  formula  I  ■■  Ka  M**     For  the  assumed 

conditions.  A  -  15  ft.  -  180  in.;  6  -  effective  width  of  wall  «  8  ft.  -  06  in.;  and  d  -  thickness  of  wall  -  18  in.; 

and 

(180)  • 


(3)  (3.500.000)  (H  a)  (96)  (18) ' 


0.0000119 


The  term  Hiki  —  Htkt  of  eq.  (5)  can  readily  be  seen  to  be  equal  to  sero  for  the  assumed  conditions.    Table  2 

gives  directly  the  term  2)~rnU,  for  the  stresses  S'  are  exactly  the  same  as  given  by  Table  1.     The  term  Z-r^«*  is 

readily  calculated  from  the  values  given  in  Table  2.  Col.  8  gives  the  several  values  and  the  required  summa- 
tion. The  value  of  ibi  +  X;s  *  2A;  can  be  determined  from  the  calculations  given  above.  Substituting  these  values 
in  eq.  (5),  we  have 

0.2078 

^  "  0.00002023  +  0.00002380  "  ^^^^  ^^' 

which  is  the  thrust  of  the  trusses  on  the  waUs  for  the  assumed  conditions. 

The  combined  fiber  stress  in  the  waUs  due  to  the  bending  moments  induced  by  the  total  horisontal  loads  at  the 
tops  of  the  walls  must  be  investigated.  From  Fig.  243(6),  it  can  be  seen  that  the  maximum  fiber  stress  will  occur 
at  the  inside  lower  edge  of  the  right-hand  wall.  This  fiber  stress  is  to  be  determined  for  bending  due  to  horisontal 
forces  and  compression  due  to  the  weight  of  the  wall  and  the  truss  reactions  at  the  wall.  As  stated  above,  Ht 
-  4600  lb.  Hence  the  total  horisontal  force  is  /f  +  Ht  -  4710  +  4600  -  9310  lb.,  and  the  bending  moment  at 
the  foot  of  the  15-ft.  wall  is  9310  X  180  ■■  167,500  in.-lb.  Since  the  wall  section  is  rectangular,  the  fiber  stress  due 
to  bending  is  A  —  6Af/6d',  where  b  ■■  effective  width  of  wall  •■  96  in.,  and  d  •■  thickneis  of  wall  •■  18  in.     Hence, 

,        (6)  (167.500)        __^,. 
A  -     (96)(18)«     ■  ^^  ■**'  *"• 

This  fiber  stress  is  tensile  on  the  inside  edge  of  the  wall.  The  compression  at  the  same  point  due  to  the  weight  of 
th0  waO  and  the  truss  reaction  is  equal  to  the  total  load  divided  by  the  effective  area.  Assuming  that  the  material 
the  walls  weighs  160  lb.  per  cu.  ft.,  the  weight  of  the  wall  is  8  X  1.5  X  15  X  160  -  28,800  lb.    From 
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Fi^.  234  and  236  show  hammer  beam  tnuses  of  the  usual  form.     In  th«  fint  ■  acii 
is  used  over  the  hammer  beam.     Id  the  second  a  rafter  and  tie  beam  are  used.    Fif.  S 
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an  approximation  to  the  hammer  beam  truss,  but  depends  for  its  strengh  partly  on  the  rigidity 
of  the  members.  This  truss  should  be  built  of  seBSoned  lumber  and  should  be  gone  over  and 
the  bolts  tight«ned  up  after  being  in  service  for  about  a  year, 
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Fig.  236  and  237  show  high  pitched  roofs  supported  by  a  timber  arch     The  arched  members 

add  something  to  the  rigidity  of  the  structure 

and  a  great  deal  to  appearance.     Fig.  239  shows 

a  low  pitched  roof  supported  by  a  king  post 

truss  with  a  timber  arch  below.     The  construc- 
tion of  this  truss  will  be  entirely  masked  by  the 

decoration.     Figs.  237,  238  and  239  are  from 

buildings  near  Oxford,  England. 

Fig.    240   is  a  modification  of  the  low 

pitched  truss  type,  formed  of  doubled  timbers 

and  a  few  false  members.     This  truss  should 

be  supported  on  quite  rigid  posts  built  into  the 

wall.     The  action  of  the  post  and  bracket  is 

that  of  a  cantilever,  to  which  the  upper  chord 

is  fastened. 

Fig.   241  shows  a  scissors   truss.      This 

form  of  support  is  less  meritorious  architectur- 
ally and  structurally,  but  is  much  used  on 

cheap  work.     Its  principal  merit  is  the  arched 

effect  of  the  slanting  members. 

The  span  of  all  the  above  trusses  is  taken, 

for  convenience,  at  28  ft.      Spans  of  much 

greater  width  may  require  an  attic  space  with 

concealed  trusses.     In  this  event  the  interior 

will  show  the  ceiling  only,  which  will  be  sup- 
ported from  above. 

176.  Analysis  of  Stresses  in  a  Scissors  Trass. — The  stresses  in  a  truss  of  the  Scissors  type, 

shown  in  Fig.  241  of  Art.  175  are  readily 
determined  by  the  methods  of  stress 
analysis  given  in  Sect.  1.  Panel  loads 
due  to  dead  and  wind  loads  are  deter- 
mined by  the  methods  used  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapters  on  roof  truss  design.  As 
the  roof  slope  is  generally  quite  steep, 
snow  loads  need  not  be  considered. 

To  illustrate  the  methods  of  stress  analjrais 
for  trusses  of  this  tjrpe,  the  stresses  in  the  truss 
of  Fig.  242  will  be  determined  for  dead  and  wind 
loads.  Panel  loads  for  dead  and  wind  load,  de- 
termined by  the  usual  methods,  are  shown  in 
position  on  Fig.  242(a).  The  dead  load  stnii 
/  diagram  is  shown  in  Fig.  (6),  and  the  wind  load 
stress  diagram  is  shown  in  Fig.  (e).  Table  1 
gives  the  resulting  stresses  for  dead  and  wind 
loads,  and  also  the  maximum  stresses  due  to 
(b)  VeexiUxxi    \i'«  combined  dead  and  wind  loads. 

Dtnsss  \AagfXBfi 

Roof  trusses  of  the  scissors  type  are 

usually  constructed  of  wood,  with  the 

exception  of  the  vertical  member  C-E  of 

Fig.  242  (a),  for  which  a  steel  rod  is  used. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  elastio 

deformation  of  the  members  of  a  scisson 

truss  results  in  a  considerable  horisontal 

movement  of  the  points  of  support.    To 

reduce  the  amount  of  this  movement,  it  is  the  general  practice  to  use  exGeRa%x«^YCL^^fi^\iss^«B^ 


(a)  Truss  Diagram 


fe^WindLoad 


frvn 


Uffijnfi9(f  fnJ9 


(<p^  Oeibrmof ion  Oiograin 
Fig.  242. 
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Figs.  234  iUid23Sshow  hammer  beam  tnuaea  of  the  iuru&]  form.     Inthe&nt&w 
is  used  over  the  hsmaer  beam.     In  the  second  s  rafter  &nd  tie  besm  sie  used.    Vig.  386dMm 


Fia.  238— Bi 


Fia.  240.— Bn»d  nlUr. 


an  approximation  to  the  hammer  beam  truss,  but  depends  for  its  strengh  partly  on  the  rigidity 
of  the  members.  This  truss  should  be  built  of  seBsoned  lumber  and  should  be  gone  over  siid 
the  bolte  tightened  up  after  being  in  service  for  about  a  year. 
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oof) ;  (4)  the  probable  weather  conditions  during  the  roof  construction;  and  (5)  the  ease  of  plac- 
ng  the  roof  materials. 

181.  Conditions  to  be  Considered  in  Roof  Design. 

181a.  Climatic  Conditions. — The  climatic  agencies  which  tend  to  affect  the  in- 
egrity  of  a  roof  are  the  following:  rain,  snow,  ice,  high  winds,  salt  air  (along  the  sea  coast), 
leat,  and  cold. 

Rain. — To  provide  for  rain,  the  roof  must  be  tight  and  have  proper  drainage.  By  proper  drainage  is  meant 
fair  slope  for  the  roof  surface,  so  that  water  will  not  remain  in  puddles,  and  also  a  proper  distribution  of  good  sised 
utters  and  leaders  to  carry  the  rain  water  to  the  ground.  In  determining  the  sise  and  distribution  of  the  gutters 
nd  leaders  exceptionally  heavy  rains  must  be  taken  into  account  since,  in  case  the  downtakes  are  too  far  apart, 
uch  rains  will  produce  a  good  sized  current  of  water  tending  to  abrade  the  gutter  surface  as  well  as  causing  damage 
y  overflow.  The  accumulation  of  leaves,  twigs,  and  rubbish  of  various  kinds  necessitates  strainers  at  all  downtakes 
nd  a  periodical  inspection  of  the  roof. 

Snow. — Snow  sometimes  causes  exceptionally  heavy  loads  on  roofs  having  a  slight  slope,  or  on  roofs  with  high 
arapet  walls  as  is  sometimes  found  around  tower  roofs  for  ornate  purposes.  Drifting  snow  may  bank  up  by 
lowing  down  from  high-level  roofs  on  to  roofs  at  lower  levels,  filling  up  "  pockets  "  where  it  will  remain  imtil  it  melts 
way.  On  roofs  cons'sting  of  a  series  of  secondary  roofs  as.  for  example,  on  saw-tooth  roofs  or  common  monitor 
cx)f8,  the  snow  often  is  found  banked  up  deep  in  the  valley  gutters.  Dry  snow,  driven  by  a  high  wind,  will  drift 
hrough  small  crevices,  which  will  prevent  the  use  of  certain  roofs  over  dynamos  and  electrical  work  generally, 
tnow  prevents  the  use  of  skylights  with  small  inclination  for  shops  that  are  not  heated,  as  in  such  cases  the  snow 
lay  remain  for  weeks  and  prevent  daylight  from  coming  through. 

Ice. — Ice  is  likely  to  cause  trouble  on  account  of  its  expansive  action  and  its  tendency  to  accumulate  when  once 
tarted.  On  account  of  this  it  is  necessary  (1)  to  have  perfect  roof  drainage,  meaning  a  proper  slope  of  surf  ace  and 
utters,  and  capacious  downtakes;  (2)  to  make  a  periodic  inspection  of  the  roof  to  remove  rubbish  accumulations 
round  strainers;  (3)  when  outside  downtakes  (leaders)  are  used,  to  select  the  corrugated  or  expansion  tsrpe,  in 
rhich  the  material  has  a  fair  chance  to  avoid  disruption  due  to  ice  action;  (4)  to  make  wide  and  shallow  gutters 
istead  of  deep  and  narrow  ones;  and  (5)  to  use  wide  flashings  from  eaves  and  valley  gutters  under  the  roofing 
laterial.  In  gutters  where  ice  is  apt  to  form  in  spite  of  precautions  taken  in  planning  the  building,  a  steam  pipe 
unning  under  the  full  length  of  the  gutter  will  be  found  to  do  good  service. 

Wind. — Wind  pressure  on  the  roof  adds  an  appreciable  amoimt  of  load  on  a  steep  surface.  The  influence  of 
igh  wind  on  the  roof  and  roof  covering  becomes  most  evident  (1)  in  its  driving  action  on  snow  and  rain,  as  referred 
o  above;  (2)  in  its  tendency  to  raise  up  light  roofing  units,  as  slate  shingles  and  light  flat  tile;  and  (3)  in  its  ten- 
ency  to  raise  up  and  dislodge  thin  roofing  materials,  like  sheet  metal,  corrugated  steel,  and  prepared  felt  roofings — 
■articularly  along  overhangs  and  eaves,  where  the  fastenings  are  most  exposed  and  the  wind  pressure  most  active. 

Salt  Air. — Salt  air  along  the  sea  coast  has  a  greater  corroding  influence  on  roofing  metals  than  moisture  alone, 
n  such  locations  metallic  roofs  require  more  frequent  repairs  and  painting.  Generally,  acid-laden  air  tends  to 
estroy  metals  quite  rapidly,  and  this  action  becomes  much  greater  when  two  metals  touch,  as  sine  and  copper, 
Toducing  a  galvanic  action. 

Heat  and  Cold. — Heat  and  cold  act  on  roofs  in  various  ways.  Variation  in  temperature  causes  expansion 
nd  contraction,  which  in  some  roofing  materials  must  be  taken  special  care  of  by  expansion  joints.  Great  heat 
dU  dry  out  some  felt  and  tar  coverings  so  that  they  will  crack  and  give  opportunity  for  frost  to  destroy  the  covering. 
Lttention  should  be  given  to  the  composition  of  such  coverings,  avoiding  volatile  tar  compounds  which  flow  at  a 
omparatively  low  temperature.  Where  a  metal  roofing  is  protected  by  paint,  a  clean  surface  and  a  heat 
esisting  paint  is  essential.    The  action  of  cold  is  felt  through  the  agency  of  ice  formation  described  above. 

181&.  Uses  to  Which  the  Structure  is  Put. — In  dwellings,  from  the  small  house 
o  the  large  public  building  or  hotel,  the  roof  is  generally  in  keeping  with  the  balance  of  the 
>uilding  as  regards  fireproof  or  non-fireproof  construction — the  particular  type  (whether  plank, 
ioncrete,  tile,  or  gypsum-composition)  depending  upon  climatic  conditions,  fire  risk  and 
exterior  loads.  In  manufacturing  plants,  however,  in  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  con- 
iitions  must  be  considered  the  kind  of  roof  most  suitable  for  the  particular  activity  to  be  carried 
m  in  the  building.  In  steel  and  iron  works  and  in  any  plant  where  the  fire  risk  is  great,  a  fire- 
>roof  roof  is  essential.  In  manufacturing  establishments  using  strong  acids  or  alkalies,  metallic 
"oofs  or  roofings  will  corrode  rapidly.  It  is  not  good  practice  to  use  a  plank  roof  on  steel  pur- 
ins  and  trusses  unless  the  nsk  of  the  plank  catching  fire  is  negligible.  Many  cases  are  on  record 
if  total  destruction  of  steel  frame  buildings,  trusses  and  columns,  by  burning  of  the  wooden 
'oof  plank. 

Another  condition  to  look  out  for  is  condensation  on  the  under  side  of  roof,  due  to  rapid  cooling  and  lack  of 
lorosity  of  roof  materials.  To  overcome  this  in  the  case  of  a  corrugated  steel  roof,  an  asbestos  lining  is  placed  under 
he  roof.  Asbestos  protected  metal  roofing  has  been  used  in  similar  cases,  also  asbestos  corrugated  roofing.  The 
3rpsum,  insulated  concrete  roof  and  the  plank  roof — the  latter  sometimes  coated  on  the  underside  with  a  fireproof 
ompound — are  good  nonconductors. 
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181c.  Fire  Risk. — Fire  risk  is,  necessarily,  a  consideration  of  vital  importance. 
Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  advisability  of  using  fireproof  roofs  unless  the  fire  riak 
from  the  inside  is  negligible.  The  surface,  however,  should  always  be  fireproof  to  avoid  a  fire 
starting  from  sparks  or  burning  embers  carried  by  a  high  wind.  Parapet  walls  afford  more  pro- 
tection for  combustible  roof  beams  and  plank  than  a  sheet  metal  cornice.  Fire  walls  projecting 
well  above  the  roof  prevent  a  fire  from  running  along  a  roof.  All  roof  houses  and  bulk  heads 
should  be  fireproof  throughout.  Skylights  should  be  screened  and  also  have  wire  glass.  Stand- 
pipes  should  be  conveniently  located  and  long  skylights  or  monitors  broken  up  for  easy  accea 
to  any  part  of  the  roof. 

181d  Special  Imposed  Loads. — Special  imposed  loads  may  be  crowds  of  people 
as,  for  example,  when  the  roof  is  used  (1)  for  a  school  or  other  playground;  (2)  for  entertain- 
ment, as  hotels,  theatres,  and  restaurants;  or  (3)  for  manufacturing  processes  in  certain  indus- 
tries.    Such  roofs  must  have  a  wearing  surface  in  addition  to  standard  roofing  requirements. 

ISle.  Least  Cost. — In  reviewing  least  cost  the  following  points  should  be  con- 
sidered : 

1.  Least  ooet  must  not  under  any  circumstances  mean  inferior  materials  or  workmanship. 

2.  Best  value  often  received  by  not  using  patented  devices  which  may  bring  a  royalty  into  the  cost. 

3.  Time  required  in  placing  the  roof. 

4.  Well  known  materials  and  standardised  construction  methods. 
6.  Cost  of  upkeep  including  insurance. 

182.  Precautions  in  the  Design  and  Erection  of  Roofs. — Roofs  that  have  to  be  constructed 

in  the  winter  months  must  be  protected  from  the  destroying  influence  of  frost  which  may  per- 
meate the  roof  slab  and  render  it  weak. 

Concrete  slabs,  especially  cinder  concrete  slabs,  must  be  protected  from  frost  during  set 
and  followed  up  quickly  by  the  roofer. 

Gypsum-composition  slabs  are  quite  porous  and  must  be  covered  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  with  the  roofing  to  prevent  snow,  rain,  and  frost  from  breaking  up  the  slab  and  causing 
sags.  Gypsum-compos  tion  roofs  depend  for  their  integrity  more  on  the  suspension  than  the 
bond  principle,  and  may  be  considered  to  rest  on  the  imbedded  steel  wire  cables.  The  cables 
are  stretched  for  considerable  distances  ahead  of  the  slab,  and  ice  or  snow  may  lodge  on  them, 
preventing  wholly  or  in  part  the  bonding  action.  Before  pouring  the  slabs,  the  snow  and  ice 
should  be  removed  from  the  cables,  and  the  roofer  should  follow  immediately  T^-ith  his  protec- 
tion. End  bays  should  be  braced  securely  ydih  angle  struts  and  diagonab  to  prevent  sidewa}'^ 
movement  of  purlins  with  resulting  sag  of  slabs. 

On  all  but  tho  so-called  "flat  roofs"  (pitch  1  in.  per  foot)  the  roof  material  will  cause  the  supporting  purlins  to 
bend  sidewayH  toward  the  oav<»8  unless  prevented  by  sag  ties  anchored  securely  to  a  braced  top  panel  or  heavy  mem- 
ber at  the  peak. 

Where  a  choice  has  to  be  made  between  several  suitable  roofing  materials,  the  fact  that  the  roof  has  to  be 

placed  during  cold  or  inclemrnt  weather  will  probably  cause  the 
choice  of  a  roof  eaHily  and  (|uickly  placed,  and  offering  least 
opportunity  to  be  injured  by  snow  and  ice. 


183.  Roof  Decks. 

:^Sf^/>/^^^    ^  ^^'   Concrete.-A    reinforced    con- 

|>/to^rg#/nr77//V<'^^»*r/9//^<y/»^  crctc   slab    deck   is    (see    Fig.    249)  probably  more 

^       ■    •••■■•■•■••••  -i  durable  and  fire  resisting  than   any  other  tj^pe  of 


frmn^:-5Mwas  or  ^  |«f  j  ^^"^  roof  Construction.      The  economy  of  a  concrete  slab 

deptmds  upon  the  amoimt  of  concrete  used  on  the 
„  ,  ^  job.     If  the  floors  are  of  concrete,  or  if  concrete  is 

Fia.  249. — Concrete  slab.  j        x        •      i  ^i       •   t     ^i  x        ^  .i«  . 

used  extensively  on  the  job,  the  contractor  will  haw 
labor  saving  machinery  at  hand  and  be  in  a  position  to  construct  the  roof  at  a  low  cost. 
Concrete  roofs  are  used  extensively  on  fireproof  buildings,  such  as  theatres,  hotels,  office  and 
loft  buildings,  factories,  etc.  Cinder  concrete  being  lighter  in  weight  than  stone  concrete  \& 
generally  used.  Piping,  shafting,  lighting  and  other  fixtures  may  be  fastened  directly  to  the 
under  side  of  the  slab  by  means  of  rods,  dowels  or  expansion  bolts.  A  concrete  roof  should 
not  be  used  where  condensation  will  take  place  unless  properly  insulated. 
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Cinder  concrete  weighs  108  lb.  per  cu.  ft.    Only  clean  steam  boiler  cinders  should  be  used, 
weighs  144  lb.  per  cu.  ft.    Reinforcement  may  be  steel  rods,  wire  mesh,  or  expanded  metal. 


Stone  concrete 


X836.  Hollow  Tile.— Terra  cotta  hollow  tile  (see  Figs.  250,  251,  and  252),  both 
porous  and  semi-porous,  are  used  for  roof  decks  in  fireproof  construction.  Either  flat  or  seg- 
mental arches  are  used  in  main  roofs.  For  flat  roofs  of  pent  houses  and  bulk  heads,  and  for 
steep  slopes  as  in  mansard  roofs,  book  tile  are  used,  supported  on  tees.  Hollow  tile  gives  a 
comparatively  light  roof  and  may  be  used  where  concrete  is  found  suitable.  Where  the  roofing 
material  is  to  be  applied  directly  to  the  tile,  porous  tile  should  be  used,  as  it  will  receive  the 
nails.     The  porous  tile  will  prevent  condensation  in  ordinary  cases. 

Book  tile  is  laid  between  tees,  spaced  1  in.  farther  apart  than  the  length  of  tile.  Book  tile  for  roofs  comes  in 
various  lengths  from  16  to  24  in.,  12  in.  wide  and  3  to  4  in.  thick.  The  24-in.  tile  is  generally  used.  Book  tile 
weighs  20  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  for  3-in.  thickness  and  24  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  for  4-in.  thickness.  Hoof  tile  weighs  26  lb.  per  sq. 
ft.  for  6-in.  tile;  29  lb.  for  7-in.,  32  lb.  for  8-in.,  36  lb.  for  9-in.,  38  lb.  for  10-in.,  44  lb.  for  12-in.,  60  lb.  for  14-iiu. 
54  lb.  for  15-in..  and  55  lb.  for  16-in. 


,.Ffbef/ng  mafm-iat 
/  J  /      (Mininiumfhichm$  r) 
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T9mr-eofh  holkm  /Mr 
Fio.  250. — Segmental  arch. 
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Fia.  251. — Plat  arch  end  construction. 


18Sc.  Reinforced  Gypsum. — The  use  of  gypsum  for  roof  slabs  (see  Fig.  253)  is  a 
comparatively  modem  development.  The  first  type  used  was  tile,  3  in.  thick,  2J^  ft.  long. 
Later  on,  tile  up  to  6  ft.  were  used,  followed  by  gypsum  T-beams,  spanning  from  truss  to  truss, 
generally  of  10-ft.  maximum  length.  The  method  used  at  the  present  time  is  to  build  a  center- 
ing that  produces  a  4-in.  slab  and  a  T-beam  of  a  total  depth  of  6  in.  These  T-beams  are  spaced 
6  in.  on  centers.  In  calculating  strength,  no  part  of  the  web  is  considered  as  taking  compression, 
meaning  by  web  the  part  of  the  steam  below  the  slab  itself.  Reinforcement  is  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  T-beam;  and  wire  mesh,  needed  principally  for  expansion  or  contraction,  is 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  slab.^ 

Ordinary  concrete  formulas  are  used  with  the  following  working  stresses:  Compression  in  extreme  fiber,  350 
lb.  per  sq.  in.;  shear,  20  lb.  per  sq.  in.;  bond  stress,  30  lb.  per  sq.  in.;  bearing,  300  lb.  per  sq.  in.;  tension  in  steel, 
16,000  lb.  per  sq.in.     Ratio  between  moduli  of  steel  and  gypsum,  30. 

The  gypeum  sets  quickly  and  allows  the  speedy  removal  of  forms.  As  there  is  some  heat  developed  when  the 
gypsum  hardens,  this  proi>erty  is  useful  in  cold  weather.  The  form  work  is  executed  to  a  greater  finish  than  for 
those  used  for  concrete. 


Book  Tile 
Fio.  252. 


Pia.  253. — Ileinforced  gypeum  slab. 


183<i.  Gypsum  Composition. — Gypsum  has  a  low  conductivity  for  heat  and  is  a 
good  material  to  use  where  much  moisture  is  present  in  the  air,  as  in  power  houses,  textile 
mills,  and  similar  manufacturing  plants.  The  suspended  system  consists  of  two  No.  12  galvanized 
cold  drawn  steel  wires  twisted  together,  spaced  from  1  to  3  in.  apart  and  securely  anchored  at 
the  end  purlins  by  means  of  hooks  (see  Fig.  254).  This  system  with  a  3-in.  slab  will  span  10  ft. 
for  a  light  roof  load.  A  4-in.  thickness  is  preferable  for  heavier  loads.  The  supporting  medium 
in  this  type  is  the  series  of  wire  cables,  the  slab  acting  as  a  covering.  An  equalizing  bar  is 
placed  at  the  middle  of  the  span  to  assure  an  equal  deflection  of  the  cables.  The  slab  is  porous, 
as  there  is  present  with  the  gypsum  other  substances  as  cocoanut  fiber,  shavings,  or  even  as- 

1  fn^.  /S«c.,  Dec.  10,  1910,  by  VirsU  G.  Marani.  Coua.  Engr.,  Clevelimd,  0. 
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bestos  chips.  In  selecting  this  roof  slab,  inquiry  should  be  made  as  to  whether  the  admixtimi 
ore  apt  to  cause  diacolaration  or  flaking  on  the  undereide  of  the  slab.  The  slab  should  be 
promptly  protected  from  snow  and  ice  which  quickly  injure  a  porous  slab.  The  li^tnea  of 
the  material,  about  4  lb.  per  in.  of  thicknew,  causes  economy  in  the  supporting  trrisan  and 
purlins. 

18Se.  Wood. — Wooden  roofs  are  used  in  mill  construction  and  on  fisme  build- 
ings, and  also  on  steel  structures  where  the  fire  haiard  is  negligible  (see  F^.  25S,  256,  and  267). 
In  frame  construction,  the  rafters  are  generally  spaced  16  in.  on  centers,  covered  vith  Ji-ih. 


Fia.  254. — BiupcDded  cyiaum  compoiilion  tUb. 
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matched  shcathmg.  Where  shingles,  tile,  or  slate  is  to  be  used,  roofing  slats  may  be  used, 
omitting  the  plank — thus  allowing  a  space  of  2  to  3  in  between  the  slats.  In  mill  construction, 
heavy  root  ttmbera  arc  used  with  purlins  spaced  5  to  6  ft,  apart  with  a  3-in.  plank  sheathing. 
With  steel  construction,  nailing  pieces  must  be  bolted  lo  the  purlins.  Either  asinglethickm* 
of  plank  heavy  enough  to  sustain  the  loading  may  he  used,  or  two  thicknesses  of  plank,  tht 
second  layer  applied  diagonally.  If  wooden  purlins  are  used,  clips  are  provided  on  the  truasM 
for  attaching  the  purlins. 
184.  Roof  Coverings. 

184a.  Shingles. — Shingles  aie  made  of  asbestos,  woiid,  or  metal.  AtbeilM 
HhingUa. — Several  makes  of  asbestos  shingles  are  on  the  market.  They  are  made  of  about 
15%  ast>cs1oH  fiber  and  85%  Portland  or  hydraulic  cement,  formed  under  a  presauR 
of  700  Ions  per  sq.  ft.  AsbcstosshinglesHre  very  durable  and  suffer  very  little  from  theclimatic 
They  arc  ulso  fireproof,  affording  protection  against  sparks.     These  shin^iM  csd 
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be  cut  with  a  saw.  They  should  be  applied  od  m&tched  aheathiug  covered  with  sUtera'  felt  or 
wftterproof  paper  (see  Figa.  268  and  269).  Galvaniied  iron  or  copper  nails  should  be  used  for 
Fastening.     Weight  of  asbestos  shingles,  2H  to  4^  Ib.per  sq.  ft. 

Wooden  ShittoUt.—V/oodvn  shingles  are  made  of  cypreae,  cedar,  redwood,  white  and  yellow 
pine,  and  spruce — the  lasting  qualities  in  the  order  given.  White  cypress  shingles  are  tho 
most  durable.  Redwood  shingles  are  the  least  inflammable,  and  are  used  extensively  along  the 
Pacific  Coast.  A  shingle  roof  should  hare  a  slope  of  6  in.  to  the  foot,  except  for  less  important 
roofs  where  iH  in.  to  the  foot  may  be  used.  Shingles  may  be  nailed  to  slats,  or  a  plank  sheath- 
ing may  be  used  covered  with  waterproof  paper  or  felt  (see  Figs.  260  and  261).  Standard  nte 
of  wooden  shingles:  20  in.  long,  2H  to  16  in.  wide,  Ht  in.  thick  at  butt  end.  1000  shingles  4  in. 
wide  will  lay  lllsq.  ft.  of  roof  surface  with  4-in.  gage  (exposure  to  weather],  125  sq.  ft.  with 
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4>^-in.  gage,  and  139  sq.  ft.  with  5-in.  gage.  It  will  take  900  shingles  to  cover  1000  sq.  ft. 
with  a  4-in.  gage,  800  with  a  4^-in.  gage,  and  720  with  a  5-in.  gage.  Five  pounds  of  three- 
penny nails  or  7>j  lb.  of  four-penny  nails  should  be  provided  for  1000  shingles.  A  man  will  lay 
from  1000  to  1500,  4-in.  shingles  per  day  according  to  the  class  of  work.  For  hip  and  valley 
roofs  5  %  should  be  added  for  cutting,  and  irregular  roofs  with  dormers,  10  %  should  be  added. 

WhvD  the  ipac*  UDder  the  ■hinglea  ii  to  be  oooupisd.  thfl  Bheatbing  mttUiod  u  the  otie  to  b«  pnlenvd  on  hocouDt 
of  prolaeiian  tram  be«t  *Dd  cold.  The  op«ii  sIM  method  (ivM  toBBCr  life  on  account  <rf  more  veotiUtioD.  Tha 
life  of  ahingla  may  be  prolonged  by  dippini  them  in  Hiieced  oil  or  creoeot«. 

Metal  iSAin^Ies. — Metal  shingles  are  made  of  tin,  galvanized  steel,  galvaniced  iron,  lino, 
or  copper.  Thoy  are  generally  made  interlocking  and  have  stiffener  tibs,  and  are  made  in 
many  shapes  and  sises.  At  present  they  are  not  much  used,  having  no  great  advantage  over 
wooden  shingles. 

1846.  Slate. — Slate  comes  in  sizes  from  7  X  9  in.  to  24  X44in.,  and  from  H 
to  H  in,  thick.  The  common  roofing  sices  used  are  12  X  16  in.,  12  X  18  in.,  12  X  20  in.,  and 
14  X24in.  Common  thicknesses  are  H«  in- uid  ^  in.  The?^(-ii 
thickness  weighs  6!^  lb.  laid,  and  the  H  ">■  weighs  8  lb.  Slate  \ 
should  be  laid  with  a  lap  of  3  in.  over  the  second  course  below  (see 
Fig.  262).  The  top  course  along  the  ridge,  2  to  4  ft.  from  gutters 
and  1  ft.  from  the  hips  and  valleys,  should  be  laid  ii 
A  man  can  lay  2H  squares  of  slate  per  day.  The  slope  of  roof 
should  be  6  in.  per  ft.  for  14  X  24-in.  slate  and  8  in.  per  ft.  for 
smaller  slate.  For  email  siica  3  penny  nails  should  be  used,  and  for 
12  X  20  in.  and  over,  4  penny  nails.  All  holes  should  be  drilled. 
A  hard  slate  should  be  selected  of  the  tough  and  springy  variety.  If  slate  is  too  soft,  holes 
become  enlarged ;  if  too  brittle,  the  slate  breaks  when  squaring  and  in  shipment.  Slate  should 
be  laid  on  slats  or  sheathing  with  a  paper  or  felt  base. 

18ie.  Tin. — Tin  has  been  used  extensively  on  dwellings,  public  buildings  and 
factories.  If  kept  continually  and  thoroughly  covered  with  red  lead  or  oxide,  with  pure 
linseed  oil,  a  tin  roof  properly  laid  will  last,  in  a  dry  climate,  from  30  to  50  yr.  Much  depends 
on  the  quality  of  the  iron  and  method  of  coating  with  tin.  The  pure  iron  plates  recently 
brought  out,  such  as  the  Armco  iron,  appear  very  good.  As  with  all  metal  roofs,  salt  air 
■bortens  the  life.     Tar  paint  or  tar  paper  should  never  be  used  for  tin  roofs.     The  I.  C.  grade 
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of  tin  should  he  used  for  roofs  as  it  does  not  expand  as  much  as  the  heavier  I.  X.  grade. 
Sheets  come  in  sizes  of  10  X  14  in.  and  multiples,  and  weigh  50  lb.  per  square  before  the  tin 
is  applied.  General  sizes  used,  are  14  X  20  in.,  and  20  X  28  in.  The  20  X  28->in.  sheets  are 
easier  to  apply  hut  the  smaller,  having  more  seams,  make  a  stifTer  roof.  Tin  must  not  \ye  used 
on  roofs  where  people  are  apt  to  walk.  Roofs  with  a  slope  of  less  than  4  in.  to  the  foot  should 
have  flat  seams  (soldered);  steeper  slopes  may  use  standing  seams  (not  soldered).  Flat 
seams  should  have  edges  turned  }  i  in.  and  locked.     Standing  seams  should  have  one  edge 

turned  IK  in*  and  the  other  edge  turned  l^i  in.  per- 
pendicular to  the  sheet.  After  placing  high  and  low 
standing  edges  together,  the  edges  should  be  bent  o\'er 
and  curled  (see  Fig.  263).  Standing  seams  need  not  be 
soldered.  The  cross  seams  are,  of  course,  flat  soldered 
T  ^  soanis.     Long  strips  are  made  up  in  the  shops,  the  side 

"l^         ^^^^^^^S  seams  formed  on  the  roof.      All  flat  seams  should  be 

locked  and  soldered,  sweating  the  solder  into  the  seams. 
Cleats  should  be  folded  into  the  seams  and  spaced  8  in 
apart  for  flat  seams  and  12  in.  apart  for  standing  seams. 
Each  cleat  should  he  nailed  into  the  roof  i^ith  two  l-in. 
harhed  tinned  wire  nails.  14  X  20-in  sheets  should  be 
used  for  flat  scams  and  20  X  28  in.  for  standing  seams.  Acid  should  never  be  used  as  a 
flux  for  soldering  tin.  Rosin  is  much  to  be  preferred.  Felt  or  waterproof  paper  may  be  used 
under  tlie  tin  l>ut  never  tar  or  tarred  paper.  With  flat  seams  a  box  of  112,  14  X  20-in. 
sheets  will  lay  180  sq.  ft.,  or  625  sheets  per  1000  sq.  ft.  With  standing  seams  a  box  of  IIZ 
20  X  28-in.  sheets  will  lay  356  sq.  ft.  or  312  sheets  per  1000  sq.  ft. 

184</.  Copper. — Copper  is  used  extensively  on  buildings  of  the  better  class  for 
ornamental  purposes,  and  also  on  domes,  mansards,  etc.,  where  a  durable  and  light  roof  is  re- 
quired. Its  first  cost  is  high,  hut  it  requires  no  paint 
and  the  upkeep  is  low. 

In  hot  climates  copper  is  not  so  durable  as  in 
the  temperate  zone  and  will  oxidize;  great  heat,  gen- 
erally, causing  oxidation  and  buckling.  In  moderate 
climates  the  metal  takes  on  a  coating  of  carbonate 
of  copper  and  turns  green,  and  this  actitm  prevents 
the  deterioration  from  going  deeper.     Aa  compare<l 

with  lead,  it  will  not  crwp  on  steep  roofs  from  expansion.  It  is  ductile,  tenacious,  and 
malleable,  thus  easily  worked.  It  has  less  expansion  and  is  more  durable  than  zinc,  and 
present,s  a  fine  appearnnce.  Owing  to  recent  high  cost,  zinc,  and  at  times  lead,  has  been  used 
instead  of  copper.  Lap  seams  should  he  avoided  wherever  possible,  using  instead  trough  or 
roll  seams  (see  Fig.  2iSA).  Copper  sheets  come  in  sizes  24  X  48  in.  to  72  X  48  in.  Soldering 
should  he  avoided  as  much  as  possible.     When  soldering  is  necessary  rosin  should  he  used  for 

the  flux.     The  usual  sheet  for  roofing  weighs 
Capsfrip-^  ^^-Otah-i'^fnh-ithi^aparf  12  to  14  ounces  per  sq.  ft. 

184c.  Zinc. — As  a  roofing  ma- 
terial zinc  is  gaining  in  use  in  the  United 
States,  and  has  been  used  very  extensively 
in  Europe.  Usually  16-ounce  zinc  sheets 
are  specified.  Zinc  must  not  be  used  in 
contact  with  other  metals,  except  iron,  on 
account  of  the  setting  up  of  galvanic  action 
due  to  the  almost  universal  presence  of  moisture.  When  used  on  wood  containing  some  acid, 
a  layer  of  building  paper  or  felt  should  be  interposed.  Zinc  is  soluble  in  diluted  acids,  and  is 
attacked  to  some  extent  by  salt  air.  soot,  and  acids  in  some  lumber  with  which  it  may  come  in 
contact.  In  a  dry  clean  air,  zinc  is  very  durable;  it  can  not  he  bent  and  twisted  like  lead,  all 
sharp  bends  requiring  cutting  and  soldering.     Zinc  may  be  laid  like  tin  with  standing  joints- 
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but  it  must  be  remembered  that  zinc  has  a  much  greater  coefficient  of  expansion,  which  is  the 
basic  idea  in  all  detaib  for  zinc  construction  (see  Fig.  266).  The  expansion  "roll  cap"  is  rec- 
ommended for  all  seams  running  up  and  down  the  roof.  In  Europe  corrugated  zinc  sheets  are 
used. 

184/-  Lead. — Lead  is  used  for  roofing  on  small  curved  surfaces,  and  on  roofs 
where  there  are  a  number  of  comers  and  projections  to  cover.  It  is  easily  bossed  and  stretched 
and  can  be  made  to  fit  warped  sur-  ^^^^-^  ^  ^ ^^^  ^ 

faces   without  cutting   or  soldering.  »^^"^g^=^JI  ^^^^^Sm  .»^ 

While  heavier  than  zinc  or  tin,  the 
reduction  in  labor  may'overcome  the 
handicap  of  more  weight  and  greater 
cost.  Lead  has  a  large  coefficient  of 
expansion  and  will  creep  on  steep 
roofs.  It  should  not  be  used  for  a 
greater  stretch  than  10  to  12  ft.  with- 
out a  joint  roll  or  drip.  It  comes  in 
cast  sheets  6  ft.  wide  and  16  to  18  ft.  long,  and  in  rolled  sheets  6H  to  7  ft.  wide  and  25  to  35  ft. 
long.  Roofing  lead  should  weigh  7  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  A  greater  pitch  than  1  in.  per  foot  should 
not  be  used  unless  creeping  is  amply  provided  for.  Narrow  thick  plank  should  be  used  to 
prevent  warping,  so  that  raised  edges  will  not  cut -the  lead.  Lead  should  not  be  nailed  or 
soldered.  Locks  and  welts  should  be  used.  If  possible,  horizontal  joints  should  be  made  by 
providing  drips  (see  Fig.  266).  Joints  from  ridge  to  eaves  should  be  made  on  a  2  to  3-in. 
round.     All  sharp  comers  should  be  avoided. 

184(7.  Corrugated  Steel. — Conjugated  steel  roofing  is  generally  laid  directly  on  pur- 
lins, but  sheathing  may  also  be  used.  It  offers  a  rapid  means  of  roofing  at  a  low  first  cost.  Cor- 
rugated steel  is  extensively  used  for  millbuildings,  train  sheds,  foundries,  wharves,  skip  bridges, 
mine  buildings,  sheds,  etc.     It  should  not  be  used  for  a  smaller  slope  than  4  in.  per  ft.  unless  a 

longer  lap  is  used.  For  long  life  the  sheets  should  be 
kept  painted,  particular  attention  being  paid  to  the 
sheets  along  the  eaves  and  gables,  and  around  the  stacks 
or  other  openings.  Corrugated  sheets  come  in  26-in. 
widths  with  2H  X  ^-in.  corrugation  as  a  standard. 
Sheets  are  generally  laid  on  the  roof  with  the  end  lap  6 
in.  and  side  lap  two  corrugations,  the  net  covering  width 
21 H  in.,  the  usual  thickness  No.  20  or  No.  22  gage. 
The  sheets  are  fastened  to  the  purlins  with  straps  or 
clips  (see  Fig.  267).  Clips  are  made  of  No.  16  steel,  IH 
in.  wide  X  2)^  in.  long  crimped  one  end  to  go  over  the  edge  of  beam  or  channel  flange. 
Straps  make  a  better  roof.  Straps  are  made  of  No.  18  steel,  ^  in.  wide,  passed  around  the 
purlins  and  bolted  to  sheets  with  Ke-in.  stove  bolts,  one  strap  to  the  linear  foot.  One  bundle 
of  hoop  steel  weighs  50  lb.  and  contains  400  ft. 

To  avoid  condensation,  an  aabeetoe  lining  (anti-condenaation  lining)  should  be  placed  under  sheets,  or  plank 
aheathing  should  be  used.  Sheets  are  either  galvanised  or  not-galvanized  (black).  Black  sheets  must  alwajrs 
be  painted,  preferably  with  red  lead  or  iron  oxide  with  pure  linseed  oil.  Where  corrosive  gases  attack  the  sheets, 
as  in  smelters  where  sulphurous  gases  are  produced,  asphalt,  graphite,  or  tar  paints  (pure)  should  be  used,  as  they 
provide  a  more  inert  paint  body. 

Corrugated  steel  is  nailed  to  wooden  sheathing  with  barbed  wire  nails,  8  penny  sise  spaced  12  in.  apart. 
96  nails  weigh  about  1  lb.  20%  excess  should  be  added  for  waste — No.  22  gage  corrugated  sheets  weigh  170  lb. 
per  square,  black,  and  190  lb.  galvanized.  No.  20  gage  sheets  weigh  205  lb.  and  225  lb.  respectively,  laid,  including 
2  corrugations  for  side  lap,  6-in.  end  lap,  sheet  8  ft.  long  X  26  in.  wide. 

184/i.  Asbestos  Protected  Metal. — Asbestos  protected  metal  consists  of  a  steel 
core  encased  in  successive  layers  of  asphalt,  asbestos,  and  a  heavy  waterproofing  envelop. 
Corrugated  sheets  come  in  28-in.  widths,  2}i-in.  corrugations  and  5  to  12-ft.  lengths.  Net 
covered  space,  when  laid,  with  1  J^-in  corrugation  lap  is  24  in.  This  roofing  is  corrosion  proof 
afftinit  acid  fumes,  corrosive  gases^  salt  air,  moisture,  and  alkalies.     Having  small  conductivity 
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for  heat  and  electricity,  it  is  well  fitted  for  many  uses  where  plain  steel  sheets  are  not  suitable. 
Thus,  it  is  an  excellent  material  for  conditions  of  high  humidity  and  large  difference  in  tem- 

^ ^  pcrature,  inside  and  outside  of  building.     It  is  light,  and  is  applied  in  the 

Mansard  9heei9    same  way  as  corrugated  steel;  or  aluminum,  galvanized  iron,  or  copper 

hangers  may  be  used.     Purlins  should  be  spaced  from  3  ft.  10  in.  for  Na 

26  gage  up  to  7  ft.  10  in.  for  No.  18  gage,  on  a  slope  of  4  in.  or  more  in  12 

in.     Colors  arc  terra  cotta,  dark  grey,  and  white.     Special  mansard  roof  sheets  28  in.  wide 

X  5  to  10  ft.  long  are  made,  beads  ^i  in.  high,  1^  in.  wide,  spaced  6H  iii*  on  centers  (see 

Fig.  268).     These  shoots  lay  26  in.  to  the  weather. 

184t.  Asbestos  Corrugated  Sheathing. — Asbestos  corrugated  sheathing  consisti 
of  asbestos  fiber  and  hydraulic  or  Portland  cement  mixed  with  water  and  sub- 
jected to  a  pressure  of  9000  lb.  per  sq.  in.     These  sheets  have  a  hard,  smooth 


^^ 


surface,  and  make  a  light,  permanent,  fireproof  roof.     They  are  not  affected  '^^  ^^ 
by  acid  fumes,  moisture,  or  other  corrosive  agencies  and  are  insulators  of  heat 
and  electricity.     Purlins  may  be  spaced  3  ft.  apart;  aluminum  wire  with  lead 
washers  arc  used  for  fastening  the  purlins  (see  Fig.  269).     The  asbestos  sheets  are  manufac- 
tured in  lengths  from  4  to  10  ft.,  27H  in*  wide,  1  in.  deep,  and  on  the  average  ^6  in.  thick. 

184j.  Slag  or  Gravel  Roofing.— Slag  or  gravel  roofing  may  be  laid  on  concrete 
or  g3rpgum  slab,  or  on  plank  roofing.  With  plank  sheathing  the  roof  should  first  be  covered 
with  dry  felt.  Then  two-ply  felt  (tarred)  is  laid  and  mopped  with  pitch.  Then  on  top  of  this 
three-ply  tarred  felt  is  laid  and  mopped  on  top  with  pitch.  While  the  pitch  is  soft,  it  is  covered 
with  3  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  crushed  slag  or  4  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  clean  gravel,  well  screened,  of  }^  to  ^ 
in.  size.  With  a  concrete  or  gypsum  slab  the  felt  should  be  omitted  and  the  slab  mopped  with 
pitch  before  laying  the  tarred  felt.  If  the  slab  has  a  pitch  of  more  than  1  in.  in  12  in.,  provisioii 
should  be  made  for  nailing.  Asphaltic  felt  and  pitch  may  be  substituted  for  coal  tar  felt  and 
pitch.  A  good  gravel  or  slag  roof  should  last  for  20  to  25  yr.  and  is  more  fireproof  than  tin. 
Oils  of  asphalt  do  not  evaporate  as  quickly  as  those  of  coal  tar;  hence  the  life  and  flexibility  of 
the  asphalt  gravel  roof  is  the  greater. 

184A;.  Prepared  Roofing. — There  are  several  brands  of  prepared  roofing  on  the 
market.     Such  roofings  are  composed  of  cither  pap>er,  felt,  or  asbestos  paper  and  saturated  with 

_^ —      different  brands  of  waterproofing  compounds,  and  are  gener- 

/^r-""^"^^^^/^      ally  laid  on  a  plank  sheathing  of  matched  boards.      They  are 

lapped  at  the  edges  and  nailed  to  the  roof  with  galvanized 
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^roSi^Ma^  /  ^"^^^   ^^^i^   and   tin   washers,   and   the  seams  are  thoroughly 

i»99H>an4'inip     s  cemented  together  (see  Fig.  270).     With  some  brands  the  en- 

/      apa       g  ^Ij.^  surface  is  covered  with  a  water-proof  cement  and  pow- 

^f^'  ^ro^J^Vr^i^  dercd  asbestos  sprinkled  on  the  surface.      On  sloping  surfaces 

of  4  in.  or  more  in   12  in.,  it  is  not  necessary  to  cement  the 
rtpare    roo  ing.       gf»ams  if  the  roofing  is  laid  parallel  to  the  eaves  and  there  is 
enough  lap  to  prevent  the  rain  from  driving  in. 

184/.  Clay  Tile. — Clay  tile  for  roofing  is  made  in  several  different  forms — Spanish 
tile,  Pan  tile,  Ludowici  tile,  plain  tile,  and  several  others.  Plain  tile  come  in  sizes  6}'4  X  10>2  X  *s 
in.  and  are  laid  the  same  as  slate,  with  one-half  the  length  to  the  weather.  Spanish  tile,  Pan 
tile,  and  Ludowici  tile,  aie  of  the  interlocking  type,  and  may  be  laid  on  angle  sub-purlins,  plank 
sheathing,  or  book  tile.  When  laid  on  angle  sub-purlins,  the  tile  is  fastened  A^-ith  copper  ^^-ire. 
The  underside  of  t  he  joints  should  be  pointed  to  prevent  dust  and  dr>'  snow  from  drifting  in. 
A  porous,  non-sweating  tile,  glazed  on  the  top  surface  only,  should  be  used  where  there  is  danger 
of  condensation.  With  book  tile  or  plank  sheathing,  felt  should  be  used  and  the  tile  nailed  on 
with  copper  nails.     Cliiy  tile  weighs  from  750  to  1400  lb.  per  100  sq.  ft. 

184m.  Cement  Tile. — On  buildings  where  a  permanent,  rapidly  constructed  roof 
is  essential,  cement  tile  serve  the  jmrpose  admirably.  These  tile  are  made  of  clean  sharp  sand 
and  Portland  (^cment,  reinforced  with  steel.  They  are  made  in  two  styles,  interlocking  tile 
for  sloping  roofs  and  flat  tile  for  flat  roofs.  The  interlocking  tile  comes  in  various  sixes;  the 
most  common  are  26  X  52  X  ^^  in.,  lay  24  X  48  in.  to  the  weather,  and  weigh  about  14  lb.  per 
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sq.  ft.  They  hare  n  projection  along  the  upper  edge  which  hooks  over  the  purlin.  One  side 
has  a  roll,  and  the  other  side  a  rabbet.  Tiles  are  interlocked  by  placing  the  roll  of  one  tile  over 
the  rabbet  of  another  (see  Fig.  271).  Horicontal  joints  are  made  by  lapping  one  tile  over  the 
tite  below.  No  fastening  is  necessary.  Flat  tiles  are  used  for  roofs  with  a  pitcli  of  less  than 
4?i  in.  in  12  in.  These  are  IH  in.  thick  and  are  laid  on  I-beam  purlins,  spaced  5  ft.  c 
The  joints  are  pointed  and  the  surface  is  covered 
with  composition  roofing. 

IMn.  Metal  Tile.— Metal  tiles  are 
stamped  out  of  sheet  steel,  copper,  tin,  and  tine, 
to  imitate  clay  tile.  They  are  very  light,  and  the 
fiiBt  cost  la  leas  than  clay  tile.  They  are  made  in 
different  patterns  and  sizes,  and  are  interlocking. 
As  a  rule  they  arc  nailed  to  wood  sheathing 
covered  with  felt.  Metal  tiles  are  not  as  durable 
as  clay  tile,  and  require  frequent  painting. 

ISio.  Glass. — Glass  roofs  are  used 
on  domes,  green  houses,  and  public  buildings,  and 
on  factories  and  mil!  buildings  where  daylight  is 
essential.  For  green  houses,  flat,  plain  glass  is 
generally  used.  Wire  glass,  however,  is  used  where  strength  is  required.  Ribbed  or  other 
glass  with  a  rough  surface  should  not  be  used  for  this  purpose  as  they  diffuse  the  light  rays. 
On  domes,  a  heavy  wire  glass  with  a  surface  having  riba  or  prisma  on  one  aide  is  required,  as 
there  it  is  necessary  to  diffuse  the  light  raya  as  well  as  the  heat  rays.  On  factories  and  mill 
buildings  the  usual  practice  is  to  hare  glass  inserts,  although  a  few  buildings  have  been  con- 
structed with  the  entire  roof  made  of  glass.  Glass  inserts  may  be  cast  in  cement  tile  alaba,or 
cornmated  glass  sheets  may  be  used,  reinforced  with  wire,  in  conjunction  with  corrugated  steel, 
asbestos,  or  asbestos  protected  metal  sheets. 

A^)ha^  reeling ^p  '■■^'  .■2i;t».S4gtgtm«kf»frv' 
under  mt^/_^strtp  Jji&jt  ^-—5^   ^^ 

MtmW^^\^^^^rr  gloss 
Side  Joint      , 


End  Join!- 
Cornj9atBd  Wirt  Gkas 


AspromefKjkiiing  Conshxctiw 


Fid.  S 


ComskUd  (IftH  >t 


Icostlu.  howcvrr.  may  be  obtained. 
■re  tuUoed  to  the  purline  bv  meut 


I  are  SH  ft.  Ions  3e  in.  wide  and  H  >»-  Ui"l<: 
to  6t  itBDdard  comifaled  iteel  aheeti.     The  i 

of  clip*.     They  sliDuld  have  no  aide  lap  but  ehould  be  faatened  tocetfavr  I 

the  joint  sod  a  S-io.  itrip  of  No.  24  ga«e  under  the  joint.     Bolte.  M-m.  diameter,  puing  betwepu  the  alan  iheeU 

and  apaped  about  10  or  12  in.  apart  ahould  be  uwd  (□  clamp  the  whole  Joint  tnerlhcr  <ii»  Fii.  272).     End  joioU 

on  top  d(  (he  purlina  and  betufen  thr  eheeU. 

ii  uwd.     Flat  slug  weifhe  about  3H  lb.  per  iq.  ft.  and  comaated  slan  about  4»i.  for  >i-iD.  thickneu. 

1&6.  Condensation  on  Roofs. — Condensation  takes  place  when  the  temperature  inside  the 
building  is  much  higher  than  the  outside  and  when  there  is  enough  moisture  in  the  air  to  reach 
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the  dewpoint.     The  best  of  ventilation  is  necessary  to  prevent  condensation.     In  buildinp 
where  there  is  little  or  no  heat,  condensation  can  be  wholly  avoided  by  proper  vcmtilation. 

Tar  and  gravel  roofing  is  a  poor  insulator  and,  when  used  on  plank  aheathing,  there  is  dancer  of  decmy  of  tlte 
wood  whore  such  roofs  are  subject  to  heat  and  moisture.  The  warm  air  goes  through  the  plank  quite  readily  and 
strikes  the  cold  under  surface  of  the  roofing  causing  condensation.  During  the  heating  season  the  upper  anrface  «( 
the  plank  is  continu.illy  moist.     This  may  occur  near  the  peaks  where  the  hot  vapors  abound. 

To  prevent  condensation  forming  under  concrete  slabs  they  must  be  insulated.  This  may  be  done  by  insulst- 
ing  the  outer  surface  from  cold  or  the  inner  from  heat  radiation.  In  the  latter  method  the  slab  will  not  only  be  id- 
sulatod  on  the  inner  surface  but  will  also  be  insulated  to  a  certain  degree  by  the  roofing  materiml  on  the  outside. 

186a.  Methods  of  Insulating  Roofs  on  the  Outside. — There  are  several  methods 
of  insulating  roofs  on  the  outside. 

A  cinder  fill  is  probably  the  most  extensively  used  for  insulating  a  concrete  roof  slab,  as  it 
serves  the  double  purpose  of  insulation  and  drainage.  This  pro\ides  an  efficient  insulation  for 
buildings  except  where  there  is  excessive  moisture  present  as  in  paper  millS|  power  housei^,  etc 

A  cinder  concrete  fill  also  makes  a  good  insulation  for  a  concrete  slab,  but  is  not  quite  ai 
efficient  as  cinder  fill,  and  is  more  costly. 

A  3  or  4-in.  soft  clay  partition  type  hollow  tile  laid  end  to  end,  to  provide  a  continuous  air 
space,  makes  an  excellent  insulation  for  all  types  of  buildings.  Plastic  cement  should  be  laid 
at  the  walls  to  take  care  of  the  expansion.  Hollow  tile  can  only  be  used  on  sloping  roofs  u 
it  does  not  provide  for  drainage. 

A  combination  of  hollow  tile  and  cinder  fill  probably  gives  the  best  insulation  that  can  be 
constructed  without  the  use  of  cork.  It  combines  the  advantages  of  both  the  cinder  fill  and 
the  hollow  tile,  and  provides  a  drainage  for  the  flat  slab. 

A  double  roof  construction  on  concrete  slabs,  consisting  of  the  usual  slab  and  a  thin  auxiliary  alab  aupportfd 
on  a  wood  frame  construction,  gives  ver>'  good  results,  but  is  expensive  and  non-fireproof. 

Roofing  blankets,  consisting  of  felt  or  hea\'y  tar  or  building  paper  placed  under  roofing  material,  will  gi\-e  t 
sufficient  insulation  for  buildinKs  used  for  light  manufacturing  purposes,  warehouses,  etc.,  where  very  little  moisture 
is  present.  A  blanket  of  one  or  two  layers  of  cork  1  in.  thick  gives  excellent  results  but  is  expensive.  Cork  in  con- 
junction  with  hollow  tile  gives  an  insulation  that  is  practically  perfect. 

1866.  Methods  of  Insulating  Roofs  on  the  Inside. — Roofs  insulated  on  the  inside 
by  means  of  suspended  ceilinps  give  good  results  for  all  classes  of  buildings,  pai>er  mills,  textile 
mills,  power  houses,  etc.  This  forms  a  dead  air  space  which  prevents  radiation  of  heat. 
M(?tal  lath  is  hung  below  the  slab  and  covered  with  plaster  (1  part  hydrated  lime,  5  part9 
Portland  cement  and  12  parts  sand,  mixed  before  water  is  added,  and  containing  long  cow 
hair).     There  Ls  danger  of  the  metal  lath  rusting  and  it  will  not  stand  a  hot  fire. 

Gypsum  is  a  fine  material  to  use  for  slabs  where  condensation  is  feared.  It  requires  no 
other  insulation  and  hiis  given  good  satisfaction  on  many  buildings. 

Asbestos  i)r()vid(\s  another  means  of  insulation  and  is  used  in  the  form  of  asbestos 
corrugated  sh(?atliing  and  asbestos  protected  metal. 

When  rornipatcd  Movl  slieetB  are  UBvd  in  mill  buildinKH,  an  offoctivo  insulation  consists  of  one  or  two  layer*  of 
asbosto."  pai>«T,  followed  by  two  layers  of  buildinK  paper,  placed  under  the  corrupatcd  Bteel  f«heets,  and  prevented 
from  soK  by  a  wire  nettins  Btretclicd  over  the  steel  purlins.     This  is  the  nimplest  form  for  an  inexpensive  roof. 

186.  Parapet  Walls. — Hiiildings  with  exterior  and  division  walls  of  masonry  should 
have  parapet  walls  fornic^d  by  building  the  walls  above  the  roof,  except  in  detached 
buildings  with  overhanging  eaves  wliere  a  cornice  is  used.  For  residence  buildings  parapet 
vfitiWs  should  be  8  in.  thiek  and  extend  2  ft.  above  the  roof  for  exterior  walls  and  8  in.  for 
division  walls.  For  public  and  l)usiness  buildings  they  should  be  12  in.  thick  and  extend  3  ft. 
above  the  roof.  Parapet  walls  are  coped  with  terra  eotta,  stone,  concrete,  or  cast  iron.  Para- 
pet walls  are  a  i)roieetion  against  fire  (see  Art.  209  for  details). 

187.  Cornices. — C'ornieeh  inad(5  of  sliec't  metal  are  often  used  instead  of  parapet 
walls.  Better  arehiteclural  effects  may  thus  be  obtained  and  tlie  cornices  may  be  worked  in 
with  the  gutter.  Brackets  of  sufficient  strength  must  be  provided  for  the  cornices  (see  Art. 
208  for  details). 
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When  the  designer  has  determined  upon  the  best  roof  for  a  building,  in  the  sense  of  the  most 
suitable  roof  at  the  least  cost,  he  must  also  have  solved,  generally,  the  problems  of  getting  rid 
of  the  roof  water.  A  carefully  planned  roof  drainage  has  much  influence  on  the  life  of  the  roof 
and  roof  covering,  and  contributes,  although  to  a  lesser  degree,  to  the  sightliness  of  the  struc- 
ture and  to  the  convenience  of  tenants. 

188.  Provisions  for  Proper  Drainage. 

188a.  Pitch. — ^A  roof,  in  order  to  be  watertight,  must  have  sufficient  pitch  or 
slope  to  shed  the  water  and  prevent  it  from  blowing  or  backing  in  under  the  roofing.  With  a 
sealed  roof  covering  only  enough  slope  to  enable  the  water  to  flow  off  is  necessary,  but  with  a 
shingle,  tile,  corrugated  steel,  or  slate  roof  more  slope  must  be  provided  to  prevent  the  water 
from  backing  up  and  running  into  the  building  at  the  horizontal  laps.  The  following  slopes  are 
the  minimum  that  should  be  used  for  various  roof  coverings:  wood  shingles,  6  in.  vertical  to  12 
in.  horizontal;  slate,  6  in.;  tile,  4  to  7  in.;  corrugated  sheathing,  4  in.;  metal  flat  seams,  H 
in;  metal  standing  seams,  8  in. ;  ready  roofing,  1  in. ;  slag,  }i  in, ;  and  gravel  H  in* 

1886.  Flashing. — One  of  the  most  important  things  about  a  roof  is  the  flashing. 
Flashing  may  be  of  Ix  tin,  16-oz.  copper,  14-oz.  zinc,  or  composition.  It  should  be  high  enough 
to  prevent  the  water  from  backing  up  or  flowing  over  the  top  (see  Fig.  273a).     Narrow  flashings 
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Fia.  273.— Flashing. 

are  frequently  used  with  a  mistaken  idea  of  economy,  and  always  are  a  source  of  trouble.  Along 
a  wall,  the  flashing  should  extend  8  to  10  in.,  or  higher  if  there  is  danger  of  the  water  backing  up, 
due  to  the  clogging  of  roof  leaders,  causing  water  pockets.  With  corrugated  sheets,  flashing 
is  used  with  one  wing  corrugated  to  match  the  sheets,  covered  with  a  two  corrugation  lap  (see 
Fig.  2736).  In  valleys  and  around  stacks,  the  flashing  should  extend  in  12  in.  (or  more)  up  the 
slope  (see  Fig.  273  c).  On  the  ridge  it  is  customary  to  use  flashing,  a  ridge  roll,  or  a  cap.  Flash- 
ing along  high-class  brick  and  stone  walls  may  be  counter  flashed  with  4-lb.  lead  extending 
1  to  2  in.  into  the  wall,  and  down  to  within  1  in.  of  the  roofing.  Lead  wedges  should  be  used  in 
the  joints  to  secure  the  counter  flashing.  All  seams  must  be  riveted,  or  locked  and  soldered. 
With  a  composition  roofing  the  felt  should  be  turned  up  the  wall,  well  mopped  with  tar  or  as- 
phalt, and  counter  flashed.  If  there  is  danger  of  breaking  the  felt,  a  metal  flashing  should  be 
used,  extending  12  in.  under  the  felt  and  sealed  to  the  felt  with  tar  or  asphalt. 

188c.  Gutters. — Great  care  must  be  taken  in  selecting  the  type  of  gutter  to  be 
used.  On  flat  roofs  having  projecting  eaves  a  gutter  should  never  be  placed  at  the  edge  except 
in  warm  climates  where  there  is  no  frost.  With  a  roof  of  this  type,  the  snow  will  melt  on  the 
portion  of  the  building  that  is  heated  and  run  down  on  the  colder  projection,  and  form  ice.  As 
the  ice  grows  thicker  the  water  will  back  up  on  the  roof  and  find  its  way  over  the  flashing  and 
under  the  roofing  material.  A  gutter  should  be  formed  behind  the  wall  line  by  flattening  out 
a  5-in.  single  bead  eaves  trough  and  bending  up  the  beaded  edge  3)^  in.  perpendicular  to  the 
roof,  the  remainder  laying  flat  on  the  roof.  This  should  be  placed  so  that  it  will  drain  into 
inside  leaders.  Wherever  eaves  troughs  are  used,  snow  guards  should  be  placed  to  prevent  the 
snow  from  sliding  down  the  roof  and  bending  or  breaking  the  gutter.     In  designing  gutters, 
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the  Biie  and  lo«&tion  of  tesdere  must  be  taken  into  account.  GutUm  are  genendly  made  tke 
same  aiieas  th?  leaders  unless  the  leaders  arc  spaced  more  than  50  ft.  apart,  then  the  aile<f 
gutters  must  be  mcreaeed  1  in.  for  every  additional  20  ft.  of  leader  spacing  for  aloiHiis  n 


and  for  every  uddiljonal  30  ft.  of  leader  spacing  for  flat  roofs.  Gutters  smaller  than  fi  in. 
are  difficult  to  solder  and  had  better  not  be  used.  Gutters  have  generally  a  height  of  1  Ji 
times  the  bottom  diameter.  If  box  gutters  are  used,  they  should  have  an  equivalent  area. 
Gutters  should  slope  1  in.  in  15  ft. 
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188(1.  Leaders. — The  sin  of  leaders  depends  on  the  rate  of  rainfall  and  the  number 
ABufficientsiEeofleadermuBtbeprovidedtokeep  the  roof  free  from  water.     The  rate  of 
^greatly  ID  different  localities,  but  pTovisions  for  handlioga  rainfall  of  5  in.  per  hour 
nllll  do  for  practically  all  purposes.      A  good 
rule  is  to  provide  1  sq.  in.  of  leader  area  for 
"-'Sini'iVirii inflow  i^iSi^Ff  ^^SST""  every    150  sq.  ft.  of  roof  surface.      Leaders 

should  be  spaced  not  more  than  50  ft.  apart  for 


peaked  roofs  and  not  more  than  75  ft.  apart  for  flat  roofs.     The  leadcis  should  not  be  leal 

than  4  in.  in  diameter  for  main  roofs  and  3  in.  for  porch  roofs  and  sheds.     Inside  leaders  should 

be  made  of  extra  heavy  casl^iron  or  galvanized 

wTought^iron   pipe  with  a  trap  wherever  they 

open  at  the  roof  near  dormers,  chimneys,  and 

ventilating  shafts.     Outside  leaders  should  be 

made   of  galvnnized  iron  or  copper.     All  roof 


Fro.  £80. — Fluhed  pinpet.     (AmmssineDt  lo 


connections  should  be  made  watertight  with  copper  ferrules.     It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the 
advantage  of  using  the  expansion  type  of  outside  leader,  consisting  generally  of  a  sheet. 
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juther  Iron  Co..  St,  Louiii). 


bent  in  the  form  of  a  square,  with  an  expanding  joint,  and  with  the  sheet  painted  with  red 
lead  on  the  inside  before  being  bent  into  the  leader  shape.  A  durable  metal  is  necessary. 
Since  copper  is  very  expensive,  although  also  very  lasting,  a  pure  iron  may  be  used,  galvanized 
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— as,  for  example,  the  Armco  iron.      At  the  leader  basket,  strainers  should  be  placed  at  a 
leader  entrance  to  keep  out  leaves  and  twigs. 

ISSe.  Catch  Basins. — Catch  basins  should  be  made  of  copper,  8  in.  square,  4  in. 
deep  and  with  a  4-in.  flange  at  the  roof.  The  edge  should  be  raised  ^  in.  to  prevent  pitch  from 
running  in  when  the  last  coat  is  applied. 

188/.  Methods  of  Obtaining  Drainage  Slopes  on  ttat  Slabs. — Concrete  roof  slabs 
are  generally  made  level  to  decrease  the  cost  of  the  form  work.  Some  means  for  obtaining  the 
necessary  slope  for  drainage  must  be  provided.  This  is  generally  done  by  placing  a  cinder  fill  or 
a  cinder  concrete  fill  on  top  of  the  slab,  or  by  placing  a  thin  slab  supported  by  wood  above  the 
main  slab.  The  latter  method  is  but  Uttle  used  as  it  is  expensive,  and  falls  in  the  non-fireproof 
class.  A  cinder  fill  is  lighter  and  cheaper  than  a  cinder  concrete  fill.  A  good  grade  of  steam 
boiler  cinders  should  be  used.  They  should  be  graded  to  give  the  proper  slope,  should  have  a 
minimum  thickness  of  3  in.,  and  be  well  tamped  and  sprinkled.  A  cement  mortar  finish,  1  in. 
thick  (composition:  1  cement  to  3  sand)  must  be  floated  on  before  the  cinders  dry  out.  The 
mortar  finish  must  be  kept  from  1  to  2  in.  away  from  walls,  and  joints  should  be  filled  with 
plastic  cement.  Cinder  fill  weighs  from  50  to  60  lb.  per  cu.  ft.  Cinder  concrete  fill  is  similar 
to  cinder  fill,  the  difference  being  that  1  part  of  cement  is  added  to  8  parts  of  cinders  and  the 
finish  is  made  ^  in.  thick  instead  of  the  1  in.  for  the  cinder  fill. 

189.  Drainage  Schemes. — In  order  to  get  the  best  service  from  a  drainage  scheme  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  usefulness,  durability,  materials,  workmanship,  and  fitness. 

189a.  Usefulness. — The  water  must  be  drained  from  the  roof  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  at  the  groxmd  level  it  must  be  provided  with  a  suitable  drain  to  run  it  to  the  sewer, 
street  gutter,  or  to  the  rain  water  cistern,  far  enough  from  the  building  to  be  sure  that  it  will 
not  find  its  way  into  the  cellar.  The  rain  water  cistern  is  a  large  hole  in  the  ground,  lined  with 
stone  or  brick  laid  in  cement  mortar,  and  filled  with  graded  stone.  In  the  smaller  cisterns  the 
lining  is  often  omitted.  When  the  lined  type  is  used,  the  water  is  available  for  the  tenants  for 
household  use ;  with  the  unlined  variety  the  object  is  to  make  the  water  seep  into  the  subsoil. 
The  slope  of  the  roof  gutter  must  not  be  too  steep  as  this  will  cause  a  rapid  current,  causing 
backing-up  of  water,  overflow,  and  abrasion  of  the  gutter  surface,  which  is  most  objectionable 
with  roofings  with  a  sanded  or  pebbled  surface.  Where  open  valley  gutters  shed  a  stream  on  a 
lower  roof  surface,  the  latter  must  be  protected  against  abrasion  and  leakage  by  properly 
distributing  the  flow  through  a  spreader,  which  discharges  on  a  specially  reinforced  roofing 
surface.  The  better  way  is  to  carry  such  masses  of  water  in  their  own  leaders  direct  to  catch- 
basin,  and  terminate  such  leaders  so  as  to  throw  the  flow  of  water  in  the  direction  wanted,  and 
avoid  the  possibility  of  water  rushing  up  under  flashings. 

In  buildings  with  overhanging  eaves  the  water  is  frequently  allowed  to  drip  on  the  ground. 
When  such  a  building,  which  may  be  used  for  a  mill  or  a  factor} ,  has  a  series  of  transverse  saw- 
tooth skylights,  with  their  gutters  shedding  water  on  the  main  roof  a  little  distance  below,  the 
water  will  pour  over  the  eaves  in  a  mass  just  where  it  leaves  the  transverse  gutter,  or  very  near 
this  point.  This  condition  seriously  interferes  with  opening  windows  below,  especially  when 
the  windows  turn  on  a  horizontal  pivot,  and  the  roof  overhang  is  small,  as  in  that  case  the 
water  pours  directly  on  the  inclined  window  surface.  Such  conditions  can  be  avoided,  in  part, 
by  a  large  eaves  overhang,  and  better  yet,  by  a  parapet  wall  and  inside  eaves  gutter.  This 
latter  method  also  avoids  the  annoyance  of  eaves  water  coming  down  on  entrance  stairs,  into 
mtiterial  bins,  or  on  other  articles  placed  close  to  the  building  wall. 

Where  the  buildings  have  several  roof  levels,  and  the  lower  roofs  drain  into  the  main  leader  from  high  levels, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  provide  a  trap  at  the  junction  of  the  main  leader  and  low-roof  leader.  If  this  is  not  done, 
the  water  rushinK  down  from  the  high  roof  will  sometimes  back  up  on  the  low  roof,  esi>ecially  if  the  low-roof  leader 
is  short  and  a  lurge  amount  of  water  is  passing  down  the  main  roof  leader.  During  heavy  thunder  showers  it  has 
been  noticed  that  when  this  precaution  is  not  taken  the  water  around  the  low-roof  catchbasin  will  spout  up  several 
feet  in  the  air  and  flood  the  low  roof. 

Whenever  the  roof  water  is  carried  to  the  ground  by  leaders,  provision  must  be  made  to  drain  the  water  away 
from  the  building  for  reasons  of  sanitation,  sightliness  and  life  of  foundation  walls.  Where  storm  sewers  are  not 
available,  and  the  building  lies  lower  than  the  street,  a  rain  water  cistern  should  be  dug  at  a  distance  from  the 
building  of  not  less  than  50  ft.  The  subsoil  drain  should  be  placed  well  under  the  frost  line  and  have  a  slope  of  about 
J  in.  in  10  ft. 
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The  greatest  demand  on  the  roof  drainage  ayatem  occurs  during  a  heavy  rain  storm  of  short  duration,  say  fcr 
5  or  10  minutes,  during  which  time  the  rain  may  amount  to  1  in.,  although  such  downpour  seldom  occurs.  This 
shows  the  necessity  of  inspecting  the  drainage  at  least  twice  a  year,  spring  and  autumn,  to  remove  rubbish  and 
repair  damage  done  by  ice  and  rust. 

1896.  Durability. — Inspection,  mentioned  above,  is  necessary  for  durability. 
Metal  work  may  require  painting  or  soldering  or  even  renewal,  fastenings  of  the  metal  to  roof 
or  walls  may  have  worked  loose  and  strainers  may  need  to  be  renewed.  Tar  and  felt  roofing 
may  need  to  be  coatod  with  tar  or  asphalt  to  fill  cracks  and  to  soften  the  entire  surface.  Sand, 
pebbles,  leaves,  and  twigs  should  be  removed,  leaders  flushed,  and  subsoil  pipe  looked  after. 
It  is  important  to  attend  to  these  things  so  as  to  avoid  rot  and  decay  setting  in  along  the  eaves 
and  walls  where  the  damage  is  not  always  seen  until  it  assumes  proportions  calling  for  expen- 
sive repairs, 

189c.  Materials  and  Workmanship. — Materials  and  workmanship  should  be  of 
the  best.  If  iron  is  used,  the  pure  varieties  should  be  secured  which  in  the  end  arc  more  econo- 
mical than  ordinary  grades.  Although  black  painted  iron  does  very  well  for  steep  roof  ma^ 
terial,  it  does  not  measure  up  for  gutters,  leaders,  and  other  parts  where  the  water  remains 
much  longer;  here  the  iron  must  be  tinned  or  galvanized.  If  zinc  or  copper  is  used,  painting 
may  not  be  necessary  except  for  securing  a  harmonious  tint.  For  leaders,  in  all  localities  that 
have  frost,  the  corrugated  or  expansion  type  should  be  used.  When  gutters  are  built  up  of 
tarred  felts,  all  sharp  bends  should  be  avoided  and  sharp  comers  filled  with  wooden  or  mortar 
fillets,  of  large  radius,  so  that  the  felt  may  have  a  secure  base  and  support.  Lead,  copper,  zinc, 
galvanized  iron,  and  tinned  iron  have  lasting  qualities  in  the  order  given. 

189d.  Fitness. — With  buildings  of  the  better  class,  the  eaves  gutters  may  be 
incorporated  with  the  cornice  and  made  quite  ornate.  Leaders  must  look  well  and  be  placed 
as  much  out  of  the  way  as  possible,  in  the  first  place  for  appearances,  and  in  the  second  place 
to  avoid  mechanical  damage  from  the  groxmd  level  up  to  say  4  ft.  above  the  groxmd.  For  the 
lower  4  ft.  double  strength  cast-iron  pipe  should  be  used,  which  will  stand  the  impact  of  iron  ash 
cans,  etc.,  taken  out  of  all  residences  once  or  more  during  the  week.  Where  leaders  are  so 
located  that  repairs  are  costly,  the  most  durable  materials  must  be  used.  Where  there  are  no 
caves  gutters,  as  on  the  simpler  types  of  sheds,  or  manufacturing  buildings,  there  must  never- 
theless be  short  sections  of  eaves  trough  placed  over  main  entrance  stairs  to  prevent  drip  and 
ice  formation  on  the  steps.  Piazza  roofs  should  have  gutters  that  will  drain  readily,  preferably 
having  the  high  level  over  the  main  entrance  steps.  In  the  case  of  small  piazza  gutters,  almost 
level,  an  overflow  is  often  found  directly  over  the  main  entrance  steps  due  to  a  settling  in  the 
shallow  piazza  foundations. 


SKYLIGHTS  AND  VENTILATORS 
Bt  John  S.  Branne 

190.  Skylights  and  Ventilators  in  General. — For  buildings  occupying  large  areas,  it  is 
often  impossible  to  provide  sufficient  daylight  for  the  interior  by  means  of  windows  in  the  ex- 
terior walls.  In  large  buildings  several  stories  high,  light  courts  are  introduced,  and  in  smaller 
buildings  where  this  can  not  be  done,  light  shafts  are  used,  the  daylight  coming  through  a  sky- 
light placed  above  the  roof  level  where  it  is  diffused  into  the  interior  of  the  building  by  windows 
in  the  sides  of  the  lightshaft. 

In  all  large  private  and  public  buildings  the  roof  has  one  or  more  skylights  which  give 
light  to  the  upper  story,  and  sometimes  so  arranged  as  to  help  the  illumination  all  the  way  do^'n 
in  buildings  of  moderate  height.  In  such  cases  the  skylight  is  often  very  large  and  is  placed 
over  an  open  light  well  which  is  guarded  by  a  railing,  and  contains  the  main  stairway. 

In  one-story  buildings  requiring  an  exceptional  amount  of  light,  as  green  houses  and  horti- 
cultural buildings,  the  entire  roof  is  made  of  glass.  In  one  stor>'  shop  and  factor^'  buildings 
train  sheds,  etc.,  daylight  is  provided  for  the  interior  by  one  of  the  following  methods  of  provid- 
ing a  glass  surface: 
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1.  Light  through  glaas  placed  in  the  plane  of  the  roof. 

a.  Glass  tile. 

b.  Glass  inserts  in  concrete  tile. 

c.  Glass  inderts  in  concrete  slab. 

d.  Corrugated  glass  sheets. 

e.  Flat  glass  skylights. 

/.  Translucent  fabric,  taking  the  place  of  glass. 

2.  Light  through  glased  surfaces  not  in  the  plane  of  the  roof. 

a.  Common  box  skylights. 
6.  Longitudinal  monitors, 
t.  Transverse  monitors, 
d.  Saw-tooth  construction. 

In  planning  for  light,  the  designer  at  the  same  time  must  keep  ventilation  in  mind,  because 
most  special  skylight  devices  placed  above  the  plane  of  the  main  roof  surface  are  also  well 
adapted  for  securing  ventilation.  A  glazed  surface  may  be  made  wholly  or  in  part  movable. 
The  vertical  (or  nearly  vertical)  sides  of  monitor  and  saw-tooth  roofs  may  be  made  part  glass 
and  part  louvres.     Louvres  may  also  be  provided  on  the  vertical  sides  of  box  skylights. 

The  designer  must  gather  all  the  knowledge  available  as  to  light  requirements,  based  on 
the  occupation  of  the  tenants  of  the  building,  and  on  the  more  or  less  favorable  location  of  his 
building  as  regards  height  and  location  of  surroxmding  structures. 

The  necessity  of  the  best  available  light  and  ventilation  for  the  efficiency  of  all  the  workers, 
of  whatever  grade  and  responsibility,  is  now  a  well  known  economic  fact,  taken  into  account 
by  every  employer  of  labor.  The  nearer  the  glazed  surface  approaches  the  working  floor,  the 
better  the  light ;  but  if  too  near,  the  heat  rays  in  summer  will  be  very  uncomfortable. 

North  light  is  the  best  as  there  are  no  direct  sun  rays.  Where  direct  simlight  will  strike 
the  glazed  surface  of  the  skylight,  glass  must  be  selected  that  will  diffuse  the  sunlight;  that  is, 
scatter  or  break  the  direct  rays  so  as  to  reach  the  condition  of  light  without  glare.  Such  glass 
is  ribbed  or  contains  small  prisms,  of  various  styles  as  to  depth  and  spacing  of  ribs  and  prisms. 
When  there  is  no  objection  to  the  loss  of  a  little  light,  rough  glass  is  used.  The  ribbed  and  pris- 
matic types  gather  dirt  very  quickly,  and  require  frequent  cleaning;  rough  glass  to  a  lesser 
degree.  When  the  glass  is  placed,  due  consideration  must  be  given  as  to  which  side  is  most 
accessible  to  the  window  cleaner,  the  inside  or  outside  face. 

The  amount  of  glass  required  for  mill  and  factory  buildings  depends  entirely  on  occupation 
of  tenants  or  workers,  and  no  general  rule  can  be  given.  30  %of  the  side  walls  used  for  windows 
is  often  found,  and  again  the  entire  side  wall  may  be  glass  except  for  the  space  occupied  by 
wall  pilasters. 

The  roof  light  must  be  studied  with  regard  to  location  of  machinery  or  desks,  etc.,  and  also 
from  the  standpoint  of  possible  leaks,  and  breakage  of.  glass.  Care  must  be  taken  in  placing 
skylights  so  as  not  to  place  them  too  near  valleys  or  other  depressions  which  may  cause  snow 
to  cover  them. 

It  costs  more,  of  course,  to  heat  buildings  with  large  glass  surfaces  during  the  winter 
months;  but  it  should  also  be  remembered  that  there  b  a  saving  of  artificial  light  all  the  year 
around. 

As  regards  fire  protection,  the  following  is  taken  from  the  1909  code  of  the  National  Board 
of  Fire  Underwriters,  p.  103 : 

All  openings  in  roof  for  the  admission  of  light,  other  than  elsewhere  provided  in  this  code,  over  elevator,  atair, 
dumb  waiter  shafts,  and  theatre  stage  roofa,  shall  have  metal  frames  and  sash,  glased  with  wired  glaos  not  leaa  than 
yi  in.  thick,  or  with  glass  protected  above  and  below  with  wire  screens,  of  not  less  than  No.  12  galvanised  wire,  and 
not  more  than  1  in.  mesh. 

The  consistent  use  of  wire  glass  in  a  building  may  save  as  much  as  10%  on  the  fire  insurance. 

In  all  large  dwellings,  and  in  many  small  ones,  and  in  all  public  buildings,  means  are 

provided  for  carr>'ing  off  foul  air  by  ventilating  shafts  or  ducts  placed  in  the  walls.     Those  in 

the  walls  are  carried  up  to  the  top  of  the  parapet  or  higher.     When  ventilating  shafts  are 

used,  they  are  sometimes  made  large  and  provide  light  for  interior  rooms.    6uch  shafts  must 
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be  fireproof  and  be  carried  not  Imb  than  2  ft.  above  the  roof  when  covered  with  ventilating 
skylight,  nor  leas  than  3  ft.  above  the  roof  when  open,  terminating  in  a  tile  or  cement  coping. 

Machine  shopB,  factories,  ahope,  manufacturing  establishments  of  the  many  types  found, 
often  provide  ventilation  through  the  verticle  sides  of  box  skylights,  through  round  metal  venti- 
lators placed  along  the  ridge,  or  through  the  vertical  or  slightly  inclined  sides  of  monitors  and 
eaw-tooth  roofs. 

IBl.  Notes  on  Glass. — Glass  used  in  skylights  of  all  kinds  may  be  plain  or  reinforced; 
the  latter  type  has  wire  mesh  imbedded  in  it.  This  wire  mesh  may  be  placed  between  two  platea 
of  glass  whichare  then  rolled  together;  or  rolled  into  one  plate  of  glass.  The  first  type  is  made  by 
the  "sandwich  process;"  the  second  by  the  "solid  process,"  also  called  the  "Pennsylvania 
continuous  process."     The  "solid  procees"  produces  a  stronger  glass. 

Single  strength  glass  is  He  in.  thick — extreme  size  24  x  60  in.,  30  x  54  in.,  or  36  x  SO  in. 
Double  strength  glass  is  H  in.  thick — extreme  sise  30  x  90  in.,  38  x  S6  in.,  or  4S  x  80  in. 
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roofs  in  conjunction  with  clay 
tiles,  and  are  made  of  the  shape  and  sice  of  the  clay  tile  so  as  to  match  laps,  thus  requiring  no 
further  attention  than  laying  them  as  decided  -by  the  designer  (see  Fig. 
2S8).  Sometimes  they  are  laid  in  large  units,  forming  several  large  roof 
lights,  or  in  rows  extending  the  length  or  part  of  the  length  of  the  building ; 
more  rarely  scattered  all  over  with  the  clay  tile.  The  most  economical 
way  is  probably  to  lay  them  in  large  units  or  long  rows  so  as  not  to  be 
constantly  watching  a  certain  pattern  or  design  scattered  all  over  the  roof. 
IBSb.  Glass  Inserts  in  Concrete  Tile. — Glass  inserts  are 
used  to  some  extent  in  concrete  tile  and  are  very  efficient.  The  interlock- 
ing "Bonanza"  tile,  sise  to 
weather  24  x  48  in.,  has 
}j-in.  ribbed  wire  glass  m- 
serts,  14  x  26  in.  (see  Fig. 
289).  The  tile  with  inserU 
may  be  laid  in  continuous  _ 

rows    or    arranged    to    meet     forced*    cement    tile 
ipeciai     conditions.         The    """^  «''"  '°«it». 
id  the  finished  tile  is  shipped  to  the 


Clay  hi. 


'Opt/r/lna 


■iir  .tr  ^rr  f~:<^sr 
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Fia.  288.— Imperial  tile  with  gUgg  tile. 
glass  is  laid  into  the  form  when  the  concrete  is  poured, 
building  site  like  the  all-concrete  tile. 

192c.  (H«BS  Inserta  in  Concrete  Slabs.^-Glass  inserts  to  be  used  in  concrete 
slaba  come  in  siieB  from  6  to  6}^  in.  square,  and  from  1  !^  to  1  ^  in.  thick.  Ijght  concrete  ribs, 
reinforoed,  are  poured  between  the  inserU  (see  Fig.  290).  The  "units",  made  of  many  small 
jnaeiis,  cwQ  be  made  in  sizes  to  suit  the  beam  or  girder  spacing,  or  purlin  spacing,  and  each 
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nnit  is  surrounded  by  a  border  of  concrete.  For  tightness  and  to  take  up  expsnaion  and  eoa- 
traction,  the  units  are  separated  by  a  thin  joint  of  oakum  packing  covered  with  elastic  cement. 
lB2d.  Corrugated  Glass  Sheeti. — Cor- 
rugated glasa  sheets  are  26  in.  wide,  66  in.  long,  and 
^  in.  thick,  and  have  standard  2^-in.  corrugations 
(see  Fig.  272,  p.  597).  They  are  used  with  corrugated 
steel,  corrugated  asbestos,  protected  corrugated  steel. 
The  corrugations  diffuse  the  light  and  heat  rays, 
preventing  glare,  and  the  manufacturers  claim  that  a 
building  covered  with  this  glass  is  no  warmer  in 
summer  than  the  same  building  would  be  if  covered 
with  corrugated  steel  sheets. 

19Se.  Flat  Glass  Skylights. — FlatgUs 
skylights  are  often  used  in  the  plane  of  the  roof  but 
unless  there  is  sufficient  alopcof  roof  to  shed  the  snow 
as  it  falls,  the  light  will  be  shut  ufT  and  the  purpose  of 
the  skylight  defeated.     These  skylights  must  be  par- 
ticularly well  flashed,  to  prevent  leaks.     Flat  sky- 
lights should  at  least  have  a  slope  of  2  in.  per  foot. 
192/.  Translucent  Fabric. — Translucent  fabric  is  manufactured  by  dipping  a 
wire  meah  into  an  oil  composition  which  hardens  into  an  amber  colored,  translucent  sheet, 
Elastic  cernenf- 
Oakum 
fi^'mfynxmerTf  rods 


Kepplet 


Conckf    \\ 

-•- Purlin  dip 
London's  Improved  Mul+iunrt 

Fio.  201, — .Skylighl  b»rB. 

It  is  well  aduptcd  to  buildings  where  the  vibrations  of  ninning  machinery  are  sogrcat  as  to  break 
glass.  Also  it  may  well  be  considered  in  lucalions  where  the  foundations  are  apt  to  settle,  aa 
in  Blhd-in  gmund,  throwing  purlins  out  of  line,  and  etnuning  all  rigid  materials.     This  fabric 
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Typo 
Fig.  292. — Longitudinal  monitors 


fnverhKJ  Type 


withstands  ordinary  heat,  but  when  exposed  to  fire  bums  readily.     The  fabric  softens  a  little 
wlien  exposed  to  very  high  temperatures.     It  collects  some  dirt  which  should  be  washed  off. 
193.  Skylights  Not  in  Plane  of  Roof. 

198a.  Common  Box  Skylights. — Common  box  skylights  are  better  than  the 
fiat  ones  on  account  of  the  greater  ease  of  thorough  fiashing  up  along  the  high  curb  to  prevent 
leakage.  The  top  may  be  of  the  same  slope  as  the  roof,  or  may  be  arranged  with  a  ridge  to 
cause  the  snow  to  slide  off.  One  advantage  of  the  high  curb  is  the  possibility  of  arranging 
ventilating  louvres  all  around  the  curb.  When  the  slope  of  glass  top  is  made  7  to  8  in.  per  foot, 
the  snow  will  slide  off. 

193&.  Longitudinal  Monitors. — The  object  of  longitudinal  monitors  is  to  provide 
light  as  well  as  ventilation.  For  the  right  amount  of  light  in  a  mill  building,  shop,  or  factory, 
no  set  rules  can  be 
given,  but  each  class 
of  building  must  be 
considered  by  itself. 
In  a  general  way,  for 
buildings  with  a 
height  to  eaves  of  16 
to  20  ft.,  with  ample 
side  windows,  say 
about  30%  of  wall 
surface,  no  monitor  is 
required  when  the 
width  of  building  is 
not  over  40  ft.     This 

refers  to  shops  where  the  work  is  done  principally  along  the  walk,  and  the  central  portion  of 
building  is  used  for  an  aisle.  When  the  width  becomes  greater,  the  monitor  is  placed  along 
the  ridge  of  roof,  and  is  made  about  )^  of  the  width  between  walls. 

The  monitor  roof  is  made  of  the  same  roofing  material  as  the  main  roof;  the  monitor  ridei  are  glased;  and  the 
sash  is  either  wholly  or  in  part  movable.  A  wide  monitor  having  its  ridge  in  the  same  vertical  plane  as  that  of  the 
main  roof,  does  not  ventilate  efficiently  under  all  circumstances,  and  under  such  conditions  there  should  be  a  series 
of  round  sheet  metal  or  asbestos  ventilators  placed  along  the  monitor  ridge. 

To  overcome  this  condition  an  inverted  monitor  type  has  been  placed  on  the  market,  with  its  valley  gutter  in 
the  center  and  discharging  hot  air,  smoke,  fumes,  and  dust  very  efficiently  to  the  highest  parts  of  monitor  and 
out  through  louvres  or  movable  sash  (see  Fig.  292). 

The  monitor  roof  may  be  made  of  glass,  if  slope  is  made  sufficiently  steep  to  shed  snow;  and  the  higher  part  can 
be  made  to  swing  up  for  ventilation. 

193c.  Transverse  Monitors. — Transverse  monitors  (Fig.  293)  are  most  adapted 
for  fiat  roofs,  or  for  roofs  with  a  slight  slope.     If  used  for  steep  roofs,  the  sash  along  the  sides 

becomes  irregular  and  difficult  to  operate.  When 
the  slope  is  slight,  they  are  practical  in  construc- 
tion and  look  well.  These  monitors  start  as  near 
the  wall  as  is  necessary  to  get  good  light,  and  have 
glazed  or  louvred  sides,  the  same  as  the  longitudi- 
nal monitor.  With  this  type  of  monitor,  there  is 
an  easy  access  from  one  side  of  building  to  the 
other,  and  they  should  always  be  set  back  from 
the  building  side  sufficiently  to  provide  a  com- 
fortable walk  for  inspection  and  cleaning  of  roof  and  sash.  With  a  truss  spacing  of  16  ft. 
they  should  be  placed  in  every  third  bay,  which  will  place  glazed  sides  about  30  ft.  apart. 
This  type  of  monitor  avoids  the  valley  gutter  which  often  causes  trouble  in  the  saw-tooth 
construction  by  leaking. 

193d.  Saw-tooth  Construction. — Saw-tooth  construction  is  used  to  get  a  very 
strong  north  light.  To  accomplish  this  every  bay  has  a  saw-tooth,  the  steep  side  is  glazed  and 
ihtf  fently  sloping  side  has  solid  roofing.     A  very  even  lighting  is  thus  obtained. 
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Fig.  293. — Transverse  monitor. 
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Ventilation  is  secured  by  making  the  upper  part  of  the  sash  movable  (see  Fig.  294).  Some- 
times round  sheet  metal  ventilators  are  placed  along  the  saw-tooth  ridge,  and  ]ou\'Te8  are  pro- 
vided on  the  two  gable  ends.  When  the  glazed  (steep)  side  faces  due  north,  the  glass  can  be 
perfectly  clear,  if  placed  vertically  or  very  steep,  so  that  the  sun  even  at  noon  cannot  shine 
through.  This  steepness,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  United  States,  should  be  such  that  the 
angle  with  the  horizontal  is  not  less  than  72  deg.,  and  in  the  southern  part,  not  less  than  78 
dcg.  If  the  angle  is  smaller,  there  will  be  direct  sunlight  at  noon,  and  this  may  necessitate 
ribbed  or  rough  glass.     When  the  glass  is  inclined,  more  light  comes  through. 

The  saw-tooth  type  of  sky  light  sometimes  gives  trouble  by  leaks  developing  along  the  valley  gutters.  To 
overcome  this  trouble  the  following  precautions  must  be  taken: 

(1)  The  gutter  should  be  made  wide,  and  all  sharp  comers  avoided 
Mbia/^  aash  y^"*^^  f_jif..^j'  ^^  providing  liberal  fillets  and  a  perfect  bearing  surface  under  the  gut- 
ter body.  A  narrow  gutter  invites  the  expansive  action  of  ice,  banks*up 
the  snow  which  accumulates  by  direct  fall  and  by  sliding  off  the  glass, 
and  makes  it  very  difficult  for  window  cleaners  to  stand  in  it.  As  the 
gutters  are  used  frequently  for  thoroughfare  across  the  roof,  the  gutter 
surface  must  be  protected  either  by  a  special  wearing  surface  or  by  plac- 
ing a  plank  walk  along  the  gutter.  This  walk  must  not  block  the  flow  of 
water.  It  is  better  to  spend  money  for  a  good  wearing  surface,  as  the 
plank  rots,  and  twigs  and  leaves  may  block  the  water. 
Fia.  294. — Saw-tooth  type.  (^)  Flashings  on  both  sides  of  the  gutter  should  be  made  wide,  and 

the  supports  for  the  gutter  strong  so  that  no  deflection  may  set  in  and 
form  water  pockets  in  the  gutters.  Sometimes  much  snow  and  ice  form  in  saw-tooth  gutters.  If  the  gutters 
are  long,  it  will  be  better  to  use  interior  downtakes  which  can  be  brought  down  along  the  columns. 

194.  Miscellaneous  Notes  on  Skylights. — Wherever  glass  is  used,  some  provision  has  to 
be  made  for  carrying  ofif  condensation,  such  as,  small  gutters  in  buildings  where  machinery  or 
product  would  receive  serious  injury  from  water.  There  are  several  types  of  skylight  bars  on 
the  market  (see  Fig.  291),  all  aiming  to  collect  and  carry  off  condensation.  Unless  copper  is 
selected,  a  closed  bar  section  must  not  be  used,  as  it  can  not  be  painted. 

All  glass  except  expensive  plate  glass,  has  an  uneven  surface  and  a  cushion  has  to  be  provided  between  metal 
sash  bars  and  glass  by  using  putty,  cement,  asphaltic  compounds,  or  felt.  The  glass  on  the  better  class  of  modem 
sash  is  held  by  copper  spring  caps  covering  the  joints  and  fastened  to  the  bars  with  brass  nuts  and  bolts. 

196.  Ventilators. — As  described  in  Art.  193,  light  and  ventilation  are  often  provided 
by  the  same  bulkhead,  or  skylight,  whether  this  be  a  small  box  skylight  or  a  large  monitor. 
In  the  section  on  "Heating,  Ventilation  and  Power,''  in  Part  III,  the  questions  of  fresh  air 
requirements  are  fully  discussed,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  they  vary  according  to  the  uses  and 
character  of  the  building. 

Box  skylights  may  be  used  as  ventilators  by  having  high  curbs  filled  with  louvres  or  movable  sssh,  small  hinged 
doors,  etc.     This  will  prove  enough  where  small  amounts  of  air  have  to  be  expelled. 

Lonoitudincd  monitors  of  the  common  or  inverted  type  give  exceUent  ventilation  by  using  louvres,  shutters,  or 
movable  sash  along  the  sides.  Louvres  are  made  of  black  or  galvanised  steel  or  iron,  asbestos,  or  asbestos  pro- 
tected metal,  all  according  to  durability  required  and  care  given  after  placing.  Shutters  are  made  of  sheet  iron  or 
steel,  black  or  galvanized.  Movable  sash  is  the  most  useful  arrangement,  giving  both  light  and  ventilation,  and 
can  be  operated  in  large  sections  by  hand  or  even  driven  by  small  motor. 

Transverse  monitors  are  used  for  ventilation  just  as  described  for  longitudinal  monitors.  This  type  has  been 
used  considerably,  as  the  light  distribution  is  very  good,  and  while  not  so  perfect  as  in  the  saw-tooth  type,  yet  has 
not  the  disadvantage  of  the  saw-tooth  gutter. 

Saw-tooth  construction  is  well  adapted  to  ventilation,  on  account  of  its  Bhai>e,  resembling  one-half  of  the  inverted 
type  monitor.  The  light,  as  stated,  is  also  perfect.  The  disadvantages  are:  a  slightly  higher  cost  than  common 
transverse  monitors,  and  the  gutter. 

Open  roof  ventilation  is  used  largely  for  rolling  mills  and  smelters  where  the  heat  is  intense  and  the  air  is  bur- 
dened with  smoke,  fumes,  and  gases.  The  method  commonly  used  is  to  provide  two  planes  of  purlins  and  by  laying 
the  lower  end  of  roofing  sheets  on  high  purlins  and  the  upper  end  on  low  purlins  an  effect  is  produced  like  a  large 
louvre  laid  on  the  roof  slope.  The  only  protection  asked  here  is  to  keep  out  to  a  large  extent  snow  and  rain,  whence 
the  lower  ends  of  each  set  of  sheets  overlap  upper  end  of  sheets  below.  In  addition  to  this,  sides  of  buikUng  may 
not  have  any  walls. 

Sheet  metal  ventilators,  asbestos  ventilators,  etc. — The  use  of  these  has  been  referred  to  already.  Several  types  are 
on  the  market,  both  as  regards  materials  and  method  of  operating  (see  Fig.  295). 

The  suction  ofuriM  taken  care  of  in  various  ways.     One  type  is  entirely  stationary,  and  relies  on  the  motion  of 
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the  ouUidc  sir  niiiiiiit  the  curvKl  >ur(u«*  of  Uu  ventilator  to  luck  ths  air  out.  Another  type  alio 
to  movv  with  the  wind,  lo  aa  to  draw  the  air  out.  A  thini  type  hai  a  rotary  cap  with  ipiral  bladea 
sn  the  underaide  of  the  cap  and  ia  eitlier  iriiid  propelled  or  power  driven.  All  ventilaton  mint  Vrei 
[lave  (lua  totM  and  admit  licht.  Dftmpera  nhould  be  provided,  and  a  type  ohoeen  that  will  pr 
Aaother  type  of  draft  regulation  ia  a  Hlidlnj;  aleeve,  and  with  thii  type  a  fllaaB  top  is  uaed.  Thia  ule 
or  lowered  by  meaoa  of  a  eord  running  o 
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196.  Ha>ont7  Walls  Below  Grade. — Concrete  Lb  used  perhaps  more  extensively  than  any 
other  material  for  walls  below  grade.  The  fonns  are  made  of  1  or  2-iii.  lumber  reinforced  with 
2  or  4-iit.  scantling  as  the  case  may  require.  Safe  allowable  bearing  prc88uree  on  walls  for  the 
concrete  mixtures  commonly  used  are  as  follows,  assuming  Portland  cement  concrete : 

1-2-4  concrete 350  lb.  per  aq.  in. 

1-3-5  concrete 300  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

1-3-6  concrete 250  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

The  common  construction  is  to  employ  concrete  curtain  walls  12  in.  thick  between  the 
wall  columns  and  in  addition  to  reinforcing  them  vertically,  to  lake  the  earth  pressure,  to  place 
rods  near  the  bottom  of  the  wall  so  as  to  make  the  wall  cany  itself  as  a  beam  from  footing  to 
footing. 

For  buildings  of  moderate  height,  stone  is  often  used 
for  walls.    This  is  very  economical  when  a  local  stone  can    ' 
be  obtained.     Stones  should  be  laid  with  cement  or  Ume 
and  cement  mortar,  carefuly  bedded  in  a  full  bed  of  mortar 
and  worked  around  until  a  full  solid  bearing  is  obtained. 

The  use  of  brick  for  exterior  walla  below  grade  is  gradu- 
ally becoming  less  on  account  of  the  additional  cost  over 
that  of  a  concrete  wall.  Brick  used  for  walls  are  hard- 
burned  common  brick,  laid  up  in  lime  and  cement  mortar. 
Brick  walls  should  not  be  less  than  12  in.  thick. 

In  smaU  residence  construction,  a  hollow,  vitrified, 
salt  glazed  tile  has    come  into  use  for  basement  walls. 

"iniese  tile  are  8  in.  wide  16^  in.  long  and  8  in.  thick,and  are  laid  with  broken  joints  Uke  stone 
ashlar.  Special  tile  laid  vertically  are  used  for  comets.  If  they  can  be  obtained  at  the  local 
jrard,  they  are  more  economical  than  brick  or  concrete. 

The  queetjon  of  waterprooGna  walb  below  grade  a^inat  moiature  and  dampnae  u  a  very  important  one.  A 
dcsAiiption  of  the  variom  methoda  ia  given  in  Sect.  fi.  Art.  29. 

If  the  walk  below  grade  form  the  aid«  of  rooma  that  are  to  be  decorated,  an  inner  tile  wall  ahould  be  built. 
iMviog  an  air  ipace  between  that  and  the  outer  wall,  ae  ihown  in  Fi^.  296.     At  the  bottom  of  thia  apace  a  gutter 

•notiac  theae  tile  walk  the  bwer  two  couraea  of  the  tile  ahould  be  laid  on  an  aaphalt  bed  to  prevent  moiatun 
PSMloc  UP  by  capillary  attraetion  and  cauainf  the  tile  to  diaintegrate. 
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197.  Masonry  Walls  Above  Grade. 

197a.  Concrete  Walls. — The  use  of  solid  concrete  for  walls  above  gprade  is  not 
generally  considered  advisable  on  account  of  the  cost  of  form  work,  the  tendency  of  concrete  to 
absorb  moisture  and  cause  damp  walls  on  the  inside,  and  also  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
treating  them  in  an  architectural  manner.  To  overcome  these  objections  many  forms  and 
shapes  of  hollow  cement  blocks  have  been  made.     These  are  usually  laid  up  like  cut  stone. 

1975.  Brick  Walls. — The  use  of  brick  for  walls  above  grade  is  considered  the 
Lest  and  most  economical  for  masonry  walls.  On  street  fronts  and  on  exposed  sides  where  an 
architectural  effect  is  desired,  the  exterior  surface  of  the  wall  should  be  faced  with  a  pressed 
brick.  In  residence,  church,  or  other  work  where  large  wall  surfaces  can  be  treated,  a  variety 
of  efifects  can  be  secured  by  the  use  of  tapestry  brick,  pavers,  and  bricks  varying  in  shade; also 
by  using  color  in  the  mortar  for  the  joints.  Other  effects  may  be  produced  by  laying  the  brick 
in  various  bonds,  such  as  the  Cross  Bond,  Flemish  Bond,  etc.,  as  shown  in  Figs.  297,  298, 
299,  and  300,  also  by  laying  alternate  courses  of  wide  and  narrow  brick  as  shown  in  Fig.  301. 
When  this  is  done  the  narrow  course  should  be  a  darker  brick.  Efifects  can  also  be  secured  by  using 
full,  raked,  pointed,  and  tool  joints  as  shown  in  Fig.  302.  In  raking  out  a  joint  it  is  customary 
to  rake  the  horizontal  joints  only.  Brick  work  is  also  sometimes  laid  up  with  very  wide  joints 
and  gravel  used  in  the  mortar,  as  shown  in  Fig.  303.  When  this  is  done,  wood  blocks  or  metal 
clips  must  be  set  in  to  prevent  the  load  from  crushing  out  the  mortar  as  the  work  progresses. 
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Pio.  297. — Contmon  bond. 
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Fia.  298.~EngIi8h  bond. 
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FiQ.  299. — Flemish  bond. 
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Fig.  300. — English  croee  bond. 
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Fio.  301. — Alternate  wide  and  narrow  brick. 
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Fio.  302. — Joints  in  brick  work. 
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Fio.  303. — Brick  laid  in  wide  gravel  mortar  joints. 


A  great  deal  of  care  and  judgment  should  be  used  in  the  selection  of  brick  for  the  purpose  intended.  For 
instance,  in  a  locality  that  is  free  from  smoke  and  soot,  a  brick  with  varying  shades  can  be  used  effectively;  while  in 
dirty,  smoky  places  it  is  better  to  use  a  paver  or  some  smooth-faced  brick  tliat  the  rain  will  wash.  Again,  in  courts 
or  in  alleys  a  white  enamel  brick  is  desirable  to  reflect  light  into  the  building.  White  enamel  beick  should  always 
be  laid  with  a  ver>'  narrow  full  joint.  The  advantage  of  this  brick  is  that  it  can  be  washed  when  it  becomes  dirty. 
Enamel  brick  should  be  burnt  in  one  fire  so  as  to  make  the  chemical  change  in  the  body  and  the  glase  simultaneous. 
In  the  dry  process  where  the  brick  is  first  burned  and  the  enamel  is  applied  and  then  fired  again,  the  bond  is  weak 
and  a  pulling  or  chipping  of  the  enamel  occurs.  Enamel  brick  are  best  cleaned  with  an  alkaline  solution,  such  as 
caustic  soda  or  sodium  carbonate.  This  cleans  the  enamel  and  does  not  effect  the  cement  or  lime  mortar  in  the 
joints. 

Pier  CoTuitntction. — Since  the  introduction  of  the  skeleton  type  of  construction  and  also 

in  the  pier  type  of  building,  the  elevations  are  often  designed  to  produce  a  Gothic  effect,  which 

iff  a  natural  manner  to  express  this  type  of  construction.     In  doing  this  the  brick  work  follows 
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closely  the  form  of  the  column,  and  the  epandrela  or  spacea  between  the  columna  are  treated 
I  either  in  plain  brick  or  in  pattern  brick  panels.  In  thifl  type  of  wall  construction  the  use  of 
■  steel  shelf  angles  on  the  columna  at  the  door  levels  is  recommended  (see  Fig.  304).  This  not 
alone  prevents  wall  cracks  but  on  large  work  enablee  the  builders  to  run  two  crews  of  brick 
layers,  one  at  the  bottom  and  one  half  way  up  on  the  structure.  In  this  construction  of  the 
spandrel  a  steel  angle  is  necessary  on  which  to  carry  the  face  brick.  This  angle  can  be  left 
exposed  on  the  bottom  in  slow  burning  and  mill  buildings,  as  shown  in  Fig.  305,  but  should  be 
covered  with  a  fireproof  material  in  fireproof  buildings  (see  Fig.  306). 

Corbels  and  I^igrt. — In  alow-burning  and  mill  constructed  buildings,  and  often  in  ordinary 
construction,  it  ie  well  to  corbel  out  and  form  ledgee  to  support  the  joist  or  floor  construction. 
This  not  alone  allowsthe  joist  to  fall  out  without  tearing  down  the  wall  incaeeof  a  fire,  but  also 
prevents  smoke  and  small  fires  from  traveling  into  the  next  story  above  by  passing  between  the 
wall  and  the  floor  construction.  Corbels  and  ledges  should  project  at  least  4  in.  out  from  the 
face  of  the  wall  aa  shown  in  Fig.  307. 


lintel. 


Erection  oj  Brick  Walta. — In  the  erection  of  masonry  walls,  no  wall  should  at  any  time  be 
carried  up  more  than  two  stories  above  another  wall  of  the  same  building  on  account  of  the 
danger  of  an  uneven  loading  on  the  building  foundations,  the  lack  of  a  continuous  bond  around 
the  entire  structure  and  also  the  danger  of  a  heavy  wind  storm  throwing  the  wall  out  of  line. 

BoTuI  in  Brick  WaiU.~la  laying  common  brick  in  walls,  every  fifth  couise  should  be  laid 
as  a  header  to  form  a  proper  tie  through  the  wall.  In  face  brick  two  headers  and  a  stretcher  or 
their  equivalent  should  be  laid  in  every  sixth  course  to  form  a  proper  bond  between  the  face 
brick  and  the  common  brick. 

Brick  SiU«,  ^Bricks  are  often  used  for  window  silla  in  brick  walla  in  place  of  stone  or  other 
material,  in  order  to  produce  the  desired  architectural  effect  and  sometimes  to  save  time  and 
money.  Brick  used  for  silk  should  be  vitrified  brick  laid  in  cement  mortar  and  laid  aa  a  header 
courae. 

Parapet  Walls. — Parapet  walls  should  be  erected  around  all  flat  roof  buildings  as  a  fire  stop 
to  prevent  fires  from  traveling  from  one  roof  to,  another;  also  to  prevent  water  from  the  snow 
from  running  down  and  ruim'ng  the  building  walls  and  from  falling  down  on  people  passing  on 
the  walks  below.  Parapet  walla  ahould  be  at  least  18  in.  high  on  the  street  fronts,  and  36  in. 
high  on  the  lot  line  and  for  dividing  walls.  It  is  a  good  practice  to  face  the  inside  of  all 
walls  with  a  vitrified  brick  to  prevent  disintegration  from  moisture  absorbed  from  the  enow,  which 
ties  banked  against  it  during  the  winter  months.  Sections  through  parapet  wafb  are  illus- 
trated in  the  chapter  on  "Cornices  and  Parapet  Walls." 

Mortar  for  Brick  Walla. — Mortar  to  be  used  tor  brick  walls  is  usually  determined  by  the 
load  to  be  carried. 

Stress  Allowed  on  Brick  Work. — The  follwing  table  taken  from  the  Chicago  Building  Ordi- 
nance gives  the  safe  load  per  square  inch  allowed  on  brick  work : 

PavLuK  briirk— 1  p>rt  Partland  cemeot  to  3  puts  nnd 3S0lb.  periq.  in. 

Preaed  brick— 1  pnrt  PortUnd  nmsnt  to  3  put*  wod 2fi0  lb.  per  iq.  in. 

Hkrd  commDD  (elect — 1  part  PortUnd  cunent  to  3  part*  MUid 200  lb.  pertq.  in. 

Common  brick — All  gndea — Portland  eenwnt  martar I7S  lb.  per  iq.  in. 

Qood  lima  mortar 100  lb.  p*r  19,  in. 
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Weight  of  Brick  Work  in  Common  Brick  WaUs: 

9-m.  brick  wall  ....*•••  83  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 

13-in.  brick  wall 120  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 

17-in.  brick  wall  ........  160  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 

21-iii.  brick  wall 195  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 

Wall  Thicknesses. — Although  wall  thicknesses  for  brick  walls  are  determined  by  the  safe 
stress  allowed  per  square  inch  on  the  brick  work,  yet,  from  common  practice,  certain,  safe, 
definite  rules  have  been  fixed  upon.  The  table  and  rules  given  below  do  not  recognize  enclosing 
walls  less  than  12  in.  thick.  Walls  8  in.  thick  have  been  erected  and  have  stood  up  for  a  number 
of  years,  but  it, is  not  recommended  that  they  be  used  in  general  practice. 

Table  Showing  Wall  Thicknesses  in  Inches  for  Enclosing  Brick  Wali-s    . 


Bunt. 


2 


6 


8 


One  story.. 
Two  itory. . 
Three  story 
Four  itory. 
Five  itory.. 
Six  story.. . 
Seven  story 
Eight  story. 


12 
16 
16 
20 
24 
24 
24 
24 


12 
16 
20 
20 
20 
20 
24 


12 
12 
16 
20 
20 
20 
24 


12 
16 
16 
20 
20 
20 


12 
16 
16 
20 
20 


16 
16 
16 
20 


16 
16 
16 


16 
16 


16 


Walls  less  than  50  ft.  long  can  be  built  4  in.  less  in  thickness  than  called  for  by  the  above  table,  except  that  in 
no  ease  should  brick  walls  be  built  less  than  12  in.  thick.  Brick  walls  in  elevator  or  stair  shafts  need  not  exceed 
16  in.  in  thickness  nor  its  upper  50  ft.  exceed  12  in.  in  thickness.  Where  masonry  buttresses  or  piers  or  pilaateis 
ooour,  walls  may  be  reduced  in  thickness  by  one-half  of  the  projection  of  the  buttress  or  pier,  but  no  wall  shoukl  be 
reduced  to  less  than  12  in.  in  thickness  and  no  12-in.  wall  should  be  less  than  30  ft.,  and  no  16-in.  wall  higher  than 
fiO  ft.  Buttresses  or  piers  should  be  at  least  H  o  as  wide  as  the  space  between  them.  Buttresses  and  piers  and 
pilasters  should  be  so  placed  as  to  receive  the  principal  girders  and  trusses. 

197c.  Brick  Walls  Faced  with  Ashlar. — In  the  case  of  brick  walls  faced  with 
stone,  granite,  terra  cotta,  or  other  ashlar,  this  facing  should  be  considered  as  part  of  the  wall 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  weight,  unless  every  second  course  is  a  bond  course  extending 
back  into  the  wall  a  distance  of  at  least  8  in.  In  addition  to  this  it  is  well  to  tie  each  piece  of 
ashlar  back  with  two  galvanized  iron  anchors.  No  ashlar  should  be  less  than  4  in.  in  thickness, 
nor  should  the  height  of  any  piece  of  ashlar  be  more  than  20  in.     As  a  general  rule  the  brick 
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Fig.  308. — Coursed  ashlar  with 
same  siie  blocks. 


Fio.  309. — Coursed  ashlar  with 
wide  and  narrow  courses. 


Fig.  310. — Coursed  ashlar 
with  header  blocks. 


backing  for  ashlar  should  be  laid  in  a  cement,  or  lime  and  cement,  mortar.  Where  terra 
cotta  is  used  for  ashlar,  it  is  made  as  a  hollow  block  formed  with  inside  webs  to  gain  strength 
and  prevent  warping  while  it  is  being  burned.  The  hollow  space  in  terra  cotta  ashlar  also 
allows  an  opiK)rtunity  for  the  brick  to  form  a  bond  by  extending  into  these  spaces. 

Ashlar  Jointing. — Of  the  many  ways  of  jointing  granite,  stone,  or  terra  cotta  ashlar,  the 
coursed  ashlar  as  shown  in  Fig.  308  is  perhaps  the  cheapest  and  most  common,  as  the  blocks 
can  be  made  or  quarried  all  of  the  same  size.  Another  form  of  coursed  ashlar  is  shown  in  Fig. 
309.     In  this  method  the  courses  alternate  with  a  wide  and  narrow  course.     This  can  also  be 
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varied  by  the  use  of  a  small  header  course  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  310.  When  a  stone  of  uniform 
size  cannot  be  obtained  from  the  local  quarry  or  when  it  is  necessary  to  produce  a  varied  or 
more  interested  form  of  jointing,  what  is  known  as  broken  asfdat  is  used.  This  form  costs 
more  and  also  requires  more  time  to  lay.  It  is  made  up  of  4,  6,  8,  10,  12  and  14-in.  pieces, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  311,  or  in  4,  8,  and  12-in  pieces,  as  shown  in  Fig.  312.  Another  form  of  ashlar 
often  used  is  what  is  known  as  random  coursed  aehlar,  shown  in  Fig.  313.  In  this  type  the 
joints  A,  B,  and  C  carry  through  in  a  straight  line. 

Ashlar  Finish  for  Stone  Work. — Perhaps  the  first  step  in  stone  work  finish  is  the  rock  face 
(Fig.  314),  the  face  of  the  stone  being  left  rough  as  it  came  from  the  quarry.  Next  comes  the 
rock  face  with  the  margin  line  finished  with  a  chisel  (Fig.  314).  Then  the  stone  is  given  the 
broached  finish  (Fig.  314) — ^that  is,  the  surface  is  dressed  level  and  continuous  grooves  are  left 
in  it;  this  might  be  called  the  first  step  toward  the  tooled  finish.     The  tooled  finish  is  done  with 
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Fio.  311. — Broken  ashlar  made  up  of      Fio.  312. — Broken  ashlar  made 
4-6-8-10-12-  and  14-in.  pieces.  up  of  4-8-12-m.  pieces. 


Fig.  313. — Random 
coursed  ashlar. 


Rock  face. 
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Rock  face  with 
tooled  margin. 

Fio.  314. 
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Broached  with 
tooled  margin. 


Rough  pointed  with    Fine  pointed  with 
dressed  margin.  dressed  margin. 

Fio.  315. 
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Fio.  316. — Drove. 
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Crandalled.        Patent-hammered. 
Fig.  317. 


i_j. 


Fig.  318. — Bush- 
hammered. 


Fig.  319.— Tooled 
face,  6  to  10  out. 


a  wide  flat  chisel.  This  is  a  very  common  finish  for  sandstone  and  limestone.  Tooling  is  done 
in  6,  8,  or  10  cut,  measuring  6,  8,  or  10  grooves  to  the  inch.  For  finer  work  than  the  tooled  sur- 
face a  rubbed  finish  is  used.  This  is  done  by  taking  a  stone  when  first  sawed  and  placing  it  on 
a  revolving  bed,  then  rubbing  the  face  with  a  soft  stone,  water,  and  sand. 

Other  forms  of  surface  finish  for  stone  ashlar  are  rough  pointed  (Fig.  315),  fine  pointed  (Fig. 
315),  drove  work  (Fig.  316),  crandalled  (Fig.  317),  patent  hammered  (Fig.  317),  bush 
hammered  (Fig.  318),  etc. 

Ashlar  Finish  for  Concrete  Blocks. — As  concrete  blocks  are  a  cast  product,  they  can  have  the 
face  finished  in  almost  any  of  the  surface  finishes  used  for  stone  work.  Herein  is  one  of  the 
great  objections  to  cast  concrete  as  ashlar.  In  stone  work  an  individuality  and  interest  in  the 
wall  surface  comes  in  that  no  two  stones  are  alike,  while  in  concrete  each  piece  is  like  its  neighbor 
making  a  rather  monotonous  effect. 

Finish  on  Terra  Cotta  Ashlar. — In  the  making  of  terra  cotta,  a  variety  of  finishes  can  be  had 
in  the  surface  itself  and  also  in  the  glaze  and  color.  At  first  terra  cotta  was  only  made  in  one 
color,  which  was  the  natural  red  color  of  the  burnt  clay ;  now  it  can  be  secured  in  almost  any 
color  or  combination  of  colors  and  effects  that  may  be  desired. 

Painting  of  Ashlar  Work. — When  stone  or  granite  is  used  for  ashlar  or  for  trimmings,  it 
should  be  painted  on  the  back  and  on  the  edges  to  within  1  in.  of  the  face  with  a  black  water- 
proof paint  to  prevent  discoloration  from  cement  and  moisture. 
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Brick  Waih  Faced  with  Cement  Blocks. — In  addition  to  the  use  of  stone,  granite,  or  terra  cotia 
for  ashlar,  a  cast  cement  block  in  imitation  of  stone  is  also  often  used.  It  has  the  advantage 
over  stone  in  that  molded  and  ornamented  pieces  can  be  produced  at  a  less  expense  than  the 
same  work  could  be  cut  in  stone.  It  does  not,  however,  make  as  interesting  a  waU  from  an 
architectural  standpoint  as  stone,  granite,  or  terra  cotta. 

197d.  Damp  Proofing  of  Walls. — All  masonry  walls  above  grade  that  are  to  be 
plastered  on  the  inside  should  be  given  a  coat  of  damp  proofing,  so  that  the  moisture  will  not 
come  through  and  stain  the  plaster.  This  precaution  is  not  so  necessary  if  the  walls  are  to  be 
furred  and  lathed  on  the  inside  before  being  plastered. 

197e.  Furring. — Furring  for  interior  walls  to  be  plastered  can  be  done  by 
J4  X  2-in.  wood  furring  strips  set  vertically  to  which  the  wood  lath  are  nailed  to  receive  the 
plaster;  or  by  a  2-in.  tile  furring  scored  for  plaster;  or  by  V-shaped  metal  furring  to  which  the 
metal  lath  are  wired. 

197/.  Brick  and  Tile  Walls. — In  late  years  walls  have  been  erected  in  residences 
and  country  clubs  made  of  hollow  burnt  clay  tile  with  a  brick  veneer  facing.  This  gives  a  light 
wall  with  an  air  space  and  an  inside  surface  that  can  be  plastered  on  direct.  In  this  t3rpe 
of  construction  a  narrow  course  of  tile  should  be  used  about  every  third  course  so  as  to 
permit  the  brick  to  enter  tnto  the  wall  and  form  a  bond. 

197(7.  Tile  and  Plaster  Walls. — Perhaps  one  of  the  cheapest  masonry  walls  that 
can  be  built  for  small  buildings  is  a  tile  wall  plastered.  The  tile  should  be  scored  both  sides  so 
that  both  the  exterior  and  interior  plaster  will  form  a  good  bond.  Buildings  of  this  type,  two 
stories  or  more  in  height,  should  be  erected  in  the  skeleton  form  of  construction  so  that  the  tile 
will  be  used  only  as  a  filler.  Tile  for  such  walls  should  be  at  least  12  in.  thick  and  laid  ver^ 
tically  so  as  to  develop  its  full  strength.  Lintels  over  windows  and  door  openings  can  be 
formed  by  means  of  tile  arches,  or  the  tile  work  can  be  carried  on  steel  lintel  angles.  A  variety 
of  effects  in  color  and  texture  can  be  obtained  in  the  plastering  of  the  outside  walls.  Tile  in 
walls  to  be  plastered  should  be  laid  with  broken  joints  similar  to  brick  work  so  aa  to  avoid 
long  vertical  cracks  forming  in  the  plaster.  If  the  wall  is  to  have  box  frame  windows,  care 
must  be  taken  to  secure  special  tile  shapes  to  receive  the  weight  box  and  also  to  form  a  1-in. 
wind  break  at  the  head  of  the  openings.  The  inside  trim  can  be  secured  by  nailing  into  the 
joints  between  the  tile. 

197/i.  Frame  Walls. — The  most  common  form  of  wall  throughout  this  countiy 
is  the  wood  frame  wall  constructed  with  2-in.  studs,  sheathing,  and  clapboard  or  shingles,  and 
plastered  on  the  inside.     The  studs  are  2  X  4, 2  X  6,  or  2  X  8  in.,  depending  upon  their  length  and 
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320. — Detail  showing  studs  restinc 
on  plate  on  top  of  joist. 


Pxo.  321. — Detail  showing  studs 
resting  on  wall  plate. 


the  load  to  be  carried.  These  studs  are  spaced  either  12  or  16  m.  on  centers  wliich  is  determined 
by  the  length  of  the  lath.  On  the  outside  of  the  studs  is  nailed  the  sheathing  which  is  %  in. 
thick,  matched  and  drcsst  d  on  one  side;  then  a  layer  of  paper  is  put  on;  and  finally  the  clap- 
boards or  shingles.  On  the  inside  are  the  lath  and  over  this  the  plaster.  A  2-in.  plate,  the 
width  of  the  studs,  is  nailed  to  the  top  to  provide  bearing  for  the  rafters.  At  the  bottom  a 
plate  is  required  on  top  of  the  joist  to  form  a  bearing  for  the  studs  (see  Fig.  320).  Sometimes, 
however,  the  studs  are  extended  down  to  the  sill  under  the  joist  as  shown  in  Fig.  321. 
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Studding. — Fonnerly  a  great  deal  of  pine  was  used  for  etudding,  but  owing  to  the  sc&rcity 
and  high  coat  of  pine,  hemlock  and  spruce  have  taken  its  place.  Material  used  for  studding 
should  be  clear  and  free  from  shakes  and  large  knotA. 

Sheaihing. — Sheathing  is  now  made  entirely  from  hemlock  or  spruce.  Sheathing  should 
be  najled  to  each  stud  with  two  eight  penny  nails.  To  give  additional  bracing  to  the  house, 
sheathing  ia  very  often  nailed  on  diagoually. 

Building  PapeT.~Ta.fi  use  of  building  paper  between  the  sheathing  and  the  clapboards 
or  shingles  ia  very  desirable  as  the  wood  in  the  wall  shrinka  which  forms  cracks  through  which 
the  wind  finds  its  way.  Building  or  aheathing  paper  should  be  tough,  elastic,  and  impeno- 
trable  to  moisture  or  air.  A  tar  paper  is  not  recommended  as  the  oil  in  the  paper  soon  evapo- 
rates and  leaves  the  paper  very  brittle  and  soft.  Paper  is  usually  put  on  horizoutally  with  at 
least  a  2  or  3  -in.  lap.  If  additional  protection  is  required,  a  sheathing  qujlt  can  be  used.  This 
is  somewhat  more  expensive. 

Clapboard  or  Siding. — Siding  is  usually  of  two  kinds— beveled  and  drop  aiding  (see  Kg. 
322).  Drop  siding  is  often  molded  as  shown.  As  beveled  siding  is  cut  with  a  saw  from  the 
circumference  to  the  center  it  is  a  quarter-sawed  piece  of 
lumber  and  hence  ahrinka  very  httle  after  it  is  in  use.  Drop 
aiding  IB  a  plain  sawed  material  and  hence  will  shrink.  The 
most  durable  material  for  siding  or  clapboard  ia  cypress  or  red- 
wood. Soft  pine  has  been  used  a  great  deal  but  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  the  material  it  has  gone  alm<lBt  out  of  use.  Clear 
spruce  is  also  used,  but  it  is  not  so  good  as  pine  or  cypreaa. 
Siding  is  sometimes  nailed  directly  to  the  stud  without  a 
sheathing,  but  this  is  not  desirable  as  it  does  not  give  the  build- 
ing secure  enough  bracing  nor  does  it  make  it  warm  enough  in  the  winter.  A  priming  coat  of 
paint  should  always  be  given  the  siding  as  soon  as  it  is  finished,  as  this  will  keep  the  sun  from 
warping  it  and  in  a  measure  prevent  shrinkage. 

Wall  Shingles. — Shingles  are  often  used  on  vertical  exterior  walls,  sometimes  as  a  matter 
of  economy  but  generally  to  produce  an  architectural  effect.  Shingles  make  a  warmer  wall 
covering  than  siding  as  they  are  three  thicknesses,  while  aiding  is  only  one.  Shingles  on  wall 
surfaces  arc  laid  the  same  as  for  roof  surfaces.  Shingles  should  always  be  dipped  in  creosote 
Btaio  before  they  are  used.  To  produce  a  rustic  effect  a  long  hand-made  shingle  called  a  »h<Ute 
is  used.     These  can  only  be  obtained  in  certain  locaUties. 

19Ti  Wood  and  Plaster  Walla. — In  wood  and  plaster  walls  the  studs,  sheathing, 
and  paper  are  used  the  same  as  above  described  for  frame  walla.  The  walls  are  then  prepared 
for  plastering  by  the  use  of  furring  and  lath.  If  wood  furring  strips  are  used,  they  are  generally 
made  of  %  X  2-in.  material,  12  or  16  in.  on  centers,  and  nailed  on  vertically.  The  wood  lath 
are  nailed  over  this  furring,  the  same  as  for  interior  plastering,  and  then  the  surface  is  plastered. 
lOTj.  Brick  Vwjeor  Walls. — Wood  and  brick  walls,  or  brick  veneer  walls  as  they 
are  called,  are  quite  common  for  dwellings.  They  have  an  advantage  in  that  they  give  tlw 
appearance  of  a  brick  building  at  a  very  small  expense.  A  lower  rate  of  insurance  can  also  be 
secured  on  this  type  of  construction.  If  properly  constructed,  they  make  a  very  warmhuildii^. 
The  brick  is  laid  as  a  4-Jn.  facing  I  in.  away  from  the  sheathing,  so  as  to  produce  a 
The  brick  in  veneered  buildings  are  held  to  the  frame  work  by  means  of  metal  ties 
every  other  brick  in  every  fourth  or  fifth  course.  Brick  work  over  window  or  dt 
should  be  carried  by  means  of  small  lintel  angles. 

IVtk.  Sheet  Metal  Walls. — For  sheet  metal  walls,  what  is  knouTi  ai 
aiding  is  used.  This  aiding  is  made  in  sheets  with  ^,  IKi  ^r  ^}ii  3,  and  5-in.  size  i 
and  in  length  of  5  to  12  ft.  This  siding  is  set  vertically  with  a  1-in.  lap  at  the  bottom  and  one 
corrugation  at  tlic  side.  Siding  can  he  secured  in  black,  painted,  or  galvanized,  and  for  special 
work  a  rustless  aiding  ia  made  by  immeraing  the  metal  in  an  aaphaltic  compound  and  then 
covering  the  Durface  with  a  covering  of  pure  asbestos  felt  laid  over  the  hot  asphalt  and  forced 
into  it  under  pressure.  This  forma  a  sheet  that  is  gas  and  fume  proof.  Corrugated  metal 
aiding  can  be  used  over  a  wood  or  steel  frame  work  aa  the  case  may  require.     If  ttB.\l!!ii^»-w»*s*i-, 
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the  nails  should  be  driven  in  the  trough  of  each  alternate  corrugation  about  2  in.  above  the 
lower  end  of  the  sheet  which  will  be  1  in.  above  the  top  end  of  the  under  sheet.  The  side  h^ 
unless  very  long  sheets  are  used,  need  not  be  nailed.     If  the  siding  is  attached  to  a  sheet  frame 

work,  then  special  clips  are 
used  and  the  sidinf^  screwed 
or  bolted  to  these  clips. 
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Fia.  323. — Corner  plan  showing  patent  molded  steel  walls, 
detail  plan  giving  a  general  idea  of  this  type  of  construction. 
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A  patent  interloekinc  molded 
siding  manufactured  by  the  C.  D. 
Pruden  Company  of  Baltimore  ii 
also  used  extensively  for  quick 
and  light  factory  and  shop  build- 
ing. This  sidinc  is  made  of 
standard  gage  calvanised  steel 
sheets  2  ft.  wide  by  8,  9,  10,  and 
12  ft.   long.     Fis.    323   ahovs  a 


198.  Party  Walls. — A  party  wall  is  a  dividing  wall  used  or  intended  to  be  used  by  both  of 
the  adjoining  property  owners.  It  is  generally  centered  on  the  lot  line.  Before  a  party  wall  is 
constructed,  a  definite  written  agreement  should  be  made  between  the  two  property  ownen 
defining  very  clearly  the  rights  of  each  to 
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the  use  of  the  wall;  the  thickness,  height, 
and  depth  that  the  wall  is  to  be  con- 
structed; and  the  right  to  underpin  and  to 
increase  its  height.  It  is  customary  for  the 
owner  who  builds  first  to  pay  for  the  entire 
cost  of  the  wall  and  then  when  the  adjoining 
property  owner  decides  to  build,  to  have 
him  pay  the  first  owner  one-half  of  the  cost 
of  the  wall,  this  cost  being  based  on  the  cost 
of  labor  and  material  at  the  time  the  second 
owner  decided  to  make  use  of  the  wall. 
Party  walls  are  made  about  the  same  thick- 
ness as  the  enclosing  walls.  Some  city  ordi- 
nances require  these  walls  to  be  4  in.  thicker 
than  enclosing  walls,  while  others  permit 
them  to  be  constructed  4  in.  thinner.  The 
party  wall  has  the  advantage  over  the  line 
wall  in  that  it  permits  of  a  balanced  footing, 
saves  ground  space,  and  is  more  economical, 
as  both  parties  share  the  cost  of  same. 
Opem'ngs  in  party  walls  should  have 
thorough  fire  protection  to  prevent  the  fire 
from  going  from  one  building  into  the  other. 
It  is  customary  to  have  self-closing  fire 
ioors  on  each  side  of  the  wall.  These  doors 
should  have  fusible  links  and  close  by 
gravity  or  by  weight. 

In  the  case  of  an  existing  party  wall  in  which 
the  new  building  is  to  have  the  same  or  less  base- 
ment level,  and  in  which  the  height  of  the  new  build- 
ing is  not  to  exceed  the  one  on  the  other  side  of  the 
party  wall,  the  problem  is  a  very  simple  one.  If  the  party  wall  is  comparatively  new,  it  may  not  need  anything 
more  than  patching  up  in  places,  so  that  the  new  plastering  can  be  done  directly  on  the  wall;  or  if  the  wall  be  a  trifle 
uneven  it  can  be  furred,  lathed,  and  plastered;  or  a  new  tile  wall  can  be  erected  against  the  old  wall  to  receive  the 
plastering.  Frequently  the  basement  of  the  new  building  is  at  a  lower  depth  than  the  wall,  in  which  case  it  is 
necessary  to  underpin  the  party  wall  and  carry  it  down  to  the  necessary  level.     If  the  new  skeleton  building  is  to 
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le  eund  tor  H  >  oiutkin  wall,  titber  u  ■  line  or  puty  wall  (lee  Fie.  324). 


109.  Curtain  WsUa.^In  buildings  of  the  skeleton  type  of  construction  the  outer  masonry 
walls  are  dupported  in  each  story  by  means  of  spandrel  girders  and  therefore  only  cairj  their 
own  weight. 

On  alley  and  tot  line  exposures  the  curtain  walls  should  be  oonatructed  of  12  in.  of  brick 
to  secure  the  proper  fire  protection.  Id  street  walls  where  large  windows  occur  the  spandrel 
below  the  window  may  be  coostnicted  of  12  in.  of  brick,  or  4-in. 
brick  facing  backed  with  8-in.  fire  clay  tile,  or  4-in.  tefTn  cotta 
backed  with  8  in.  of  brick  or  tile.  Spandrels  below  winilows  are 
also  constructed  of  reinforced  concrete.  In  such  cases  a  minimum 
thickness  of  Sin.  of  concrete  should  be  used.  These  apatdrt'ls  are 
often  reinforced  to  act  as  the  upper  part  of  the  wall  beam,  hut  the 
usual  method  is  to  consider  this  portion  separate  from  the  beam 
and  merely  reinforce  with  small  rods  or  wire  fabric  so  as  (o  pro- 
vent  cracks.  If  this  is  done,  the  spandrels  may  be  put.  in  after 
the  main  structural  parts  have  been  cast,  which  saves  time  in  the 
erection  of  the  building  and  allows  the  use  of  more  careiiiobtnin- 
ing  a  neat  finish  on  the  spandrel  walls.  Reinforced  concrete  is 
well  adapted  to  construction  of  walls  that  require  considernble 
strength  but  for  ordinary  curtain  walls  and  for  spandrels  below 
windows  they  are  more  expensive  than  brick  on  account  of  the 
cost  of  forms. 

200,  Walls  for  Cdd  Storage  Buildings.— In  the  conalruction 
of  walls  for  cold  storage  buildings,  the  ability  to  resist  inoia 
and  the  transmitsion  of  heat  ib  of  the  greatest  importance.  The 
insulating  value  of  the  structural  wall  need  not  be  con^dert'd,  iia 
this  is  taken  care  of  by  cork  or  lith  linings.  If  permitted  l>y  tlie 
city  ordinances,  perhaps  the  best  method  for  constructing  exterior 
walls  is  with  brick  and  hollow  tile,  as  shown  in  Fig.  32fi.  A  hard 
vitrified  brick  is  recommended  on  account  of  its  ability  to  resist 
moisture.  These  brick  should  be  bonded  into  the  tile  tH  hIiuwti. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  eitterior  wall  is  constructed  entirely 
separate  from  the  interior  frame  work,  and  are  tied  together  by 
means  of  galvanised  anchors.  In  wall-bearing  types  of  build- 
ings, an  irisulation  can  be  eSected  by  carrying  the  iiu^ululiiig 
materials  around  the  ends  of  the  girders  (see  Pig.  326).  In  con- 
structions of  this  type  the  flooring  should  stop  against  the  wall 
insulation  as  shown.  Another  method  of  masonry  wall  construc- 
tion is  a  double  brick  wall  with  the  Space  between  filled  with  gran- 
ulated cork  (see  Fig.  327),  In  thiscose,  wall  tiea  are  also  necessary 
to  hold  the  structure  together. 

301.  Wall  Inaulatioii  and  Partition  Deadening. — For  the  purpose  of  insulating  walls  to 
keep  out  the  cold,  and  for  the  deadening  of  partitions  between  apartments  or  studios,  the  best 
material  now  in  use  that  can  be  secured  at  areasonable  priceis  a  quiltmadc  of  cured  eel  grass 
stitched  between  two  layers  of  tough  paper.  This  quilt  is  manufactured  by  the  Samuel  Cabot 
Co . ,  Boston,  Mass.  As  the  blades  of  grasb  cross  each  other  at  every  angle,  they  form  small  dead 
air  cells  which  prevent  the  ait  from  circulating  so  that  heat  conduction  is  prevented  and  sound 
waves  deadened.  This  quilt  is  made  3  ft.  wide  and  in  rolls  of  260  sq.  ft.  each.  It  is  made  in 
single,  double,  and  triple-ply.  The  single-ply  is  buflicieat  for  lining  houses,  double-ply  is 
used  for  sound  deadening,  and  triple-ply  is  used  for  cold  storage  and  other  work  where  unusual 
conditions  prevail.  This  quilt  is  also  made  with  waterproof,  and  with  asbestos  paper,  Figa. 
328  to  333  iDclubive  show  various  methods  of  using  quilt  as  deadener  and  for  insulation. 
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203.  Vault  ConBtrnction. 

803a.  Vaults  in  Fireproof  BniltUiiga.— In  modem  firaproof  buildings  at  the  skele- 
ton type,  the  vaults  act  as  additional  fiie  protection  only  and  the  walls  are  made  of  but  a  singb 
thickaess  and  at  other  times  ol  two  thicknebses  with  an  air  space  between.  These  walls  should 
start  on  the  floor  construction  and  extend  to  the  ceiling. 


i]«l  to  Bt>S(«wl  atuds. 


202b.  Vaults  in  Mill,  Slow-burning,  and  Ordinary  Constructed  Buildinga. — As 

the  fire  hazard  iiicrcascB  it  becomcB  more  oeceHaary  to  protect  the  contents  o!  the  vault.  Thus 
'  in  buildings  of  this  cliuis,  the  walls,  floors,  and  ceitiogsoftlic  vault  arc  made  of  heavy  masonry, 
and  the  vault  walls  rest  on  foundations  independent  of  the  building,  so  tliat  in  case  the  building 
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is  destroyed  by  fire  the  vault  will  remain  standing  intact.  Walls  for  vaults  of  this  tyl>e  should 
be  constructed  of  either  brick  or  concrete,  built  so  as  to  form  an  air  bpace,  or  the  walls  and  ceil- 
ing should  be  lined  on  the  inside  with  hollow  tile.  It  is  very  necessary  to  have  a  strong  ceiling 
over  these  vaults  to  withstand  any  damage  that  may  be  caused  by  falling  timbers  or  adjoining 
brick  walls. 

In  recent  years  a  great  many  vaulta  have  been  built  to  store  small  quantities  of  oils,  varnishes,  etc.  These 
vaults  should  have  self-closing  fire  doors  and  have  the  door  sills  at  least  6  in.  above  the  floor  so  that  in  case  of  a  leak 
in  a  barrel  the  varnish  or  oil  will  not  run  out  and  permit  the  fire  to  travel  back  into  the  vault.  Vaults  of  this  kiz^d 
stiould  also  have  vents  when  possible;  care  must  be  taken  to  protect  these  vents  with  self -closing  louvres. 

202c.  Bank  and  Safety  Deposit  Vaults. — Vaults  in  banks  and  safety  deposit 
companies  should  have  burglar  proof  features  as  well  as  being  constructed  to  withstand  fire. 
When  possible  it  is  well  to  have  the  vault  stand  free  from  adjoining  walls  so  that  when  the  watch- 
man makes  his  roimds  he  can  inspec  t  all  sides  of  it.  The  walls  should  be  constructed  of  brick  with 
steel  linings  or  of  concrete  heavily  reinforced  with  steeL  In  some  cases,  walls  are  not  alone  con- 
structed of  reinforced  concrete  but  also  have  steel  linings.  Steel  linings  for  vaults  are  made  of 
t^  o  or  more  thicknesses  of  chrome  steel  about  }i  in.  thick  and  erected  with  lap  joints.  Walls 
for  ordinary  small  banks  are  now  usually  made  of  12  in.  of  concrete  reinforced  with  J^-in. 
round  steel  wires,  2-in.  mesh,  one  mesh  set  1|^  in.  from  the  inside  of  the  wall,  and  another  mesh 
1}^  in.  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  wall.  The  floor  and  ceiling  of  the  vault  should  also  be  rein- 
forced in  a  similar  manner.  A  wall  of  this  kind  will  require  about  8  hr.  to  penetrate,  which  is 
the  usual  length  of  time  set  on  the  door  time  clock.  Special  1-in.  square  bar  reinforcements  shoiild 
be  set  in  the  wall  at  the  hinge  side  of  the  vault  door  to  properly  carry  the  weight  of  the  steel  door. 
This  reinforcement  should  be  carried  up  and  through  the  vault  roof  slab  and  turned  down  on  the 
other  side.  To  protect  the  contents  of  a  vault  from  dampness,  the  walls  are  often  lined  with 
4  in.  of  brick  having  an  air  space  between  the  lining  and  the  vault  wall.  This  air  space  should  be 
carefully  ventilated. 

PARTITIONS 

Bt  Frederick  Johnck 

203.  Partitions  in  Mill,  Slow-burning,  and  Fireproof  Constructed  Buildings. — Partitions 
or  dividing  walls  in  mill,  slow-burning,  and  fireproof-constructed  buildings  are  not  generally 
required  to  support  a  load,  but  to  serve  the  purpose  of  dividing  a  space  into  rooms.  Therefore, 
such  partitions  need  have  only  sufficient  strength  to  carry  their  own  weight  and  be  rigid  enough 
to  withstand  ordinary  horizontal  thrusts.  The  materials  employed  should  be  light,  incombusti- 
ble, and  poor  conductors  of  heat.  If  the  space  to  be  enclosed  is  to  be  fireproof,  the  doors  and 
windows  in  the  partitions  should  be  self-closing  and  be  made  of  incombustible  material,  glazed 
with  wire  glass.  For  ordinary  office  partitions,  dividing  the  office  from  the  corridor  or  the  re- 
ception room,  the  lower  3  J^  ft.  is  usually  made  of  an  incombustible  material  and  the  upper  part 
of  a  fixed  wood  and  glass  partition,  with  movable  transoms  to  permit  ventilation  of  the  rooms. 

203a.  Brick  Partitions. — Partitions  around  elevators  and  stair  shafts  in  slow- 
burning  and  mill  constructed  buildings,  and  partitions  around  boiler  room  and  coal  storage 
space  in  all  commercial  types  of  buildings,  are  usually  constructed  of  brick.  When  walls  of 
th's  material  are  used  to  enclose  the  elevator  shaft  in  ordinary  mill  and  slow-burning  buildings, 
they  form  a  means  of  support  for  the  overhead  elevator  machine  ry.  When  used  to  enclose 
stairways  in  a  building  of  the  slow-burning  type,  the>  form  a  safe  means  of  exit  in  case  of  fire. 
All  openings  in  these  partitions  should  be  protected  with  incombustible  doors  or  windows. 
Brick  partitions  around  boiler  rooms  and  cold  storage  spaces  prevent  the  spreading  of  fires 
that  often  occur  in  such  places.  Partitions  constructed  of  brick  are  also  used  for  dividing  large 
buildings  into  small  areas  to  reduce  fire  risks,  also  round  shipping  platforms  to  witlistand  the 
hard  usage  from  trucks  and  boxes.  Openings  in  walls  enclosing  shipping  platforms  and  in  ^alls 
dividing  the  building  into  smaller  areas  should  be  carefully  protected  with.8t<?el  jamb  guards. 
Partitions  constructed  of  brick  should  be  at  least  12  in.  thick.  Brick  for  partition  work  should 
be  good,  hard-burned,  kiln-run  common  brick,  laid  in  lime  and  cement  mortar. 
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2036.  Concrete  Partitions. — Partitions  of  stone  concrete  of  the  same  thir-lgpfwfi 
as  those  of  brick  are  sometimes  used  in  place  of  brick,  but  the  cost  of  form  woiic  often  brings 
the  cost  of  the  wall  above  that  of  brick.  Concrete  for  partitions  should  be  mixed  in  the  propor- 
tion of  1  part  cement,  3  parts  sand,  and  5  parts  stone — stone  to  be  no  larger  than  will  pas 
through  a  ^^-in.  ring.  If  concrete  is  used  for  partitions  around  very  large  coal  storage  spaces, 
it  is  often  necessary  to  reinforce  same  with  the  proper  amount  of  steel.  In  certain  localities  a 
hollow  cast-concrete  block  is  used  which  makes  a  fairly  satisfactory  wall.  These  blocks  are 
generally  made  by  a  local  company*',  so  that  in  competition  with  other  materials,  they  can  be 
sold  for  less  money  on  account  of  the  saving  in  freight.  They  have  the  advantage  over  M>lid 
concrete  walls  in  that  they  can  be  taken  down  and  changes  made  in  the  arrangement  of  the  room 
with  less  difficulty. 

Solid  concrete  partition  walk  may  be  made  3  or  4  in.  thick  if  reinforced.  Extra  rods  should  be  plaeed  near  the 
edges  of  all  openings,  and  rods  should  project  into  the  floor  and  ceiling  for  anchorage.  It  ia  usually  convenient  to 
pour  the  concrete  after  the  floor  is  laid,  and,  where  partitions  are  not  located  under  beams,  this  may  be  done  by 
leaving  a  slot  in  the  floor  at  the  proper  place.  'A  solid  concrete  wall  4  in.  in  thickness  makes  a  very  efficient  fire 
resisting  partition,  but  is  heavy  and  diflicult  to  install.  For  this  reason  metal  lath  and  plaster,  tile,  and  plaster 
blocks  are  generally  used  in  preference  to  concrete. 

203c.  Tile  Partitions. — Partitions  of  hollow  tile  made  of  burnt  clay  are  generally 
used  around  offices  and  rooms  in  slow -burning  and  mill  constructed  buildings,  and  also  around 
stairs  and  elevator  shafts  in  fireproof  buildings.  Hollow  tile  for  partition  \vork  of  this  kind  is 
very  desirable  and  no  better  material  can  be  had.  The  tile  block  is  usually  12  x  12  in.  square 
and  3,  4,  6,  8,  or  12  in.  thick.  Tile  to  be  used  in  partitions  to  be  plastered  is  scored.  The  3-iiL 
tile  is  used  in  office  and  room  partitions  up  to  12  ft.  in  height.  Partitions  more  than  12  ft. 
high,  and  partitions  around  stairs  and  elevator  shafts,  are  usually  4  or  6  in.  in  thickness.  The 
larger  tile  are  generally  used  in  long  dividing  walls.  Tile  for  partition  work  should  be  a  good 
hard-burned  clay  tile,  laid  vertically  so  as  to  develop  full  strength  and  carefully  wedged  in  at 

the  ceiling.  For  partitions  that  are  to  be  plastered  a  tile  should 
be  selected  that  has  not  been  warped  in  burning,  so  as  to  permit 
of  an  even  coat  of  plaster  over  the  entire  surface.  Care  should 
also  })c  taken  in  selecting  tile  that  will  not  cause  plaster  stains  or 
pop  marks.  To  avoid  this  it  is  well  to  secure  a  material  from  a 
plant  that  has  been  in  operation  for  some  time  and  observing  the 
material  after  it  has  been  in  use  a  year  or  more.  On  account  of 
changes  in  offices,  tile  partitions  are  now  often  laid  directly  on 
top  of  the  wood  floor.  Wood  bucks  at  doors  and  other  openings  are  required.  These  bucks 
are  sometimes  nailed  into  the  joints  or  wood  strips  bedded  in  the  joints,  or  they  are  made 
iw?ider  than  the  partitions  and  channeled  out  to  receive  the  tile,  as  shown  in  Fig.  334. 
Necessary  furring  strips  nailed  into  the  joints  to  receive  the  wood  base,  picture  mold,  and 
chair  rail  should  be  set  before  the  plastering  is  applied. 

The  weights  per  square  foot  of  standard  tile  partitions  are  given  in  the  accompanying  table. 

Weight  of  Tile  Partitions 
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Weight  per  square  foot 

Size  of  tile 

Weight  per  square  foot 

plastered  both  aides 

(in.) 

(pounds) 

(pounds) 

3 

13 

21 

4 

15 

23 

6 

22 

30 

8 

28 

36 

10 

34 

42 

12 

35 

43 

As  a  general  rule,  a  hard-burned  tile  weighs  less  than  a  porous  or  semi-porous  tile,  as  the  thickness  of  the  material 
can  bo  made  less.  Mortar  for  tile  work  should  be  composed  of  1  part  Portland  cement  to  3  parts  clean,  aharpaand 
— lime  not  to  exceed  10  %  by  volume. 
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203d.  Gypsum  Block  Partitions. — In  recent  years  a  partition  made  of  calcined 
gypsum  mixed  with  fiber  and  molded  into  a  block  shape  has  come  greatly  into  use.  These 
blocks  arc  made  solid  or  hollow,  12  in.  wide,  30  in.  long,  and  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  8  in.  thick.  They 
arc  laid  in  regular  courses  breaking  joints  as  in  brick  work  and  are  set  in  lime  mortar.  The 
gypsum  block  partition  is  not  as  fireproof  nor  will  it  stand  as  great  a  horizontal  thrust  as  a  tile 
partition,  but  it  has  an  advantage  of  being  lighter  in  weight  and  also  an  advantage  in  that  open- 
ings can  be  cut  in  the  partition  with  a  saw.  The  cost  of  this  partition  is  also  a  trifle  less  than 
tile.  The  usual  wood  bucks  at  openings  and  grounds  for  trim  are  required  the  same  as  for  tile 
partitions. 

The  weight  per  square  foot  of  gypsum  block  partitions  is  given  in  the  following  table. 


Weight  op  Gypsum  Block  Partitions 


Weight  per  square  foot 

Weight  per  square  foot 

Size  of  block 

(poundB) 

plastered  both  sides 
(pounds) 

3  in.  hollow 

9.9 

17.9 

3  in.  solid 

12.4 

20.4 

4  in.  hollow 

13.0 

21.0 

5  in.  hollow 

15.6 

23.6 

6  in.  hollow 

16.6 

24.6 

8  in.  hollow 

22.4 

30.4 

2086.  Expanded  Metal  and  Plaster  Partitions. — A  thin  partition  of  plastei 
applied  to  metal  lath,  making  a  solid  partition  about  2  in.  thick,  is  often  used  around  small 
offices  and  toilet  rooms  in  factories  of  slow-burning  or  mill  construction.  This  type  of  parti- 
tion is  light  in  weight  and  a  trifle  less  expensive  than  any  form  of  tile.  The  difficulty  of  cutting 
openings  makes  them  rather  imde&irable  in  partitions  that  need  to  be  changed  often.  The 
metal  and  lath  partition  is  usually  constructed  of  vertical  1-in.  steel  channels  set  12  or  16  in. 
on  centers,  bent  and  punched  at  the  ends  for  nailing  to  floor  and  at  ceiling.  At  the  openings 
a  1  X  1-in.  angle,  punched  so  that  the  wood  buck  can  be  screwed  on,  is  used.  Over  these  studs  a 
metal  lath  is  stretched  and  wired  to  the  studding  with  galvanized  wire.  Grounds  are  secured 
to  the  lath  by  means  of  staples.  Plastering  is  first  a  scratch  coat  on  one  side,  a  brown  coat  on 
each  side,  and  then  the  ^^hite  coat  on  each  side  for  finishing.  The  weight  of  this  partition  is 
about  17  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 

204.  Partitions  in  Non-fireproof  Buildings. — Partitions  or  dividing  walls  in  non-fireproof 
buildings,  are  often  required  to  support  a  light  load,  so  as  to  reduce  the  span  of  the  joists  above. 

204a.  Wood  and  Plaster  Partitions. — For  such  buildings  as  residences  and 
small  stores,  hotels,  offices,  etc.,  where  the  question  of  fire  risks  is  not  a  strong  factor,  the  most 
common  form  of  partition  is  the  wood  stud,  lath,  and  plaster  partition.  The  studs  are  either 
2  X  4  in.  or  2  X  6  in.,  spaced  12  or  16  in.  on  centers.  On  these  studs  are  nailed  wood  lath,  and 
over  the  lath  the  plaster  is  applied.  Lath  made  of  pine,  spruce,  or  hemlock  are  used.  They 
should  be  straight  grained  and  well  seasoned.  The  regular  size  of  lath  is  K  X  1)^  in.  and  4  ft. 
long.  This  length  regulates  the  spacing  of  the  studs.  The  lath  are  nailed  on  in  parallel  rows 
about  Ji  in.  apart  with  3  penny  nails  to  enable  the  plaster  to  form  a  key.  To  prevent  cracking 
the  lath  are  laid  with  broken  joints  at  every  seventh  or  tenth  lath.  Over  the  lath  the  plaster 
is  applied  either  in  two  or  three  coats,  as  may  be  required.  The  necessary  grounds  to  receive 
the  trim  should  be  nailed  on  before  the  plastering  is  done.  The  weight  per  square  foot  of  wood 
and  plaster  partitions  is  given  in  the  table  on  p.  622. 
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Weioht  or  Wood  and  Plastxr  Partitioi«h 


SpKillS  Of  Itudl 

(ioeho) 

(pound*) 

ax* 

3X4 
3X« 

16 

la 

18 
17 

SOW.  Expanded  Hetal  and  Plaster  PartltlonB. — Expanded  metal  and  pb«ter 
partitions  are  sonietimeB  used  in  non-firoproof  buildings,  constructed  as  described  in  Art.  203«. 
Metal  lath  over  n-ood  studs  are  also  sometimes  used.  It  is  seldom  that  any  special  advantage 
is  gained  by  the  use  of  such  partitions  in  non-fireproof  buildings. 

201c.  Sound  Deadeners  for  Partitions. — To  prevent  the  sounds  from  passiiiK 
through  the  building  by  the  full  contact  of  the  partitions  with  the  floor  construction,  metal 
saddles  with  felt  cushions  are  made  to  carry  the  partitions.  In  the  case  of  wood  partitions  the 
bottom  plate  rests  in  the  cradle,  but  with  tile  partitions  a  wood  buck  is  first  laid  to  receive  tbe 
tile. 

Mid.  Wall  Board  Partitions. — Wall  board  for  partition  work  is  a  built-up  wood 
fiber,  bonded  together  with  a  moisture-resisting  cement.  It  is  approximately  He  in.  thick, 
32  and  4S  in.  in  width  and  comes  in  lengths  Irom  6  to  12  ft.  It  can  be  painted  or  treated  witb 
calcimine,  but  it  cannot  be  papered. 

S04e.  Plaster  Board. — Plaster  board  is  a  fire  resisting  material,  compoaed  of 
alternate  layers  of  calcined  gypsum  and  fibrous  felts.  It  is  nailed  direct  to  the  stud  and  plast- 
ered over.  It  comes  in  H,  H,  "id  H  in.  thickness  and  in  sbccta  32  X  36  in.  It  can  also  be 
uaed  in  constructing  2-in.  solid  plaster  partitions  in  place  of  metal  lath. 

SOV-  Lith  Partitions. — A  thin  sound-proof  partition  can  be  made  of  2  X  44n. 
wood  studding,  set  sideways,  and  the  space  between  built  up  with  lilh.  On  each  side  of  this 
core,  the  metal  lath  and  plaster  are  applied.  Lith  board  is  made  18  in.  wide  and  48  in.  long. 
It  contains  80  %  of  rock  woo!  and  20  %  of  flax  fibers,  two  materials  of  liigh  insulating  value. 

306.  Partitions  in  Cold  Storage  Buildings.— Tlie  csscntiul  thing  to  be  considered  in  the 
construction  of  partitions  in  cold  storage  buildings  is  insulatiun.  The  construction  is,  therefore, 
usually  determined  by  the  amount  of  insulation  required. 


,  :««.— Double  ■■< 


Fig.  S'ih  mIiows  n  pnrlitior  eonslnicled  of  2  X  4-in.  wood  aluds  set  flat,  the  space  from  stud 
to  stud  bei[ig  filled  with  2-in.  (.ork  boards.  Both  sides  of  this  core  are  lathed  with  galvaniied 
wire  lath,  and  phistered.  IF  the  plastering  is  not  desired,  matched  and  dressed  boardb  can  be 
used ;  in  which  case  a  ival«rproof  paper  should  be  used  between  the  cork  and  the  boards.  The 
cork  boards  should  also  have  an  asphalt  joint  at  each  stud  to  prevent  the  passage  of  air.  >ig. 
336  shows  a  double  cork-board  partition,  the  boards  cemented  together  with  cement  mortar. 
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ides  of  this  partitiiHi  aie  also  lathed  and  pUstered.  Id  cheaper  typea  of  oonatruotioD  th« 
I  lath  ie  omitted  and  the  plBstering  is  applied  direct  on  the  cork.  These  partitions  can  be 
id  to  a  height  of  12  to  14  ft. 


a  tile 
ne  lids 


d  the  Eorh  bootds.  0«<t  ths  eoik  uiotber 
[  pluUr  ia  ■pplied.  Often  it  is  twocauiy  to  um 
yen  of  2-lD.   cork,  u  ahown  jn  T1|,  337.     This 

lired.     Portland  cameDt  morttr  ■hooU  b«  UKd  to 

ie  rorfc  to  the  tite. 

.  the  erection  o[  putiEiona  id  cold  atorkie  build- 
xal  are  to  receive  suit  rneata,  0*t«  mint  be  tskeo 
aa  llltle  iron  aa  poaaible.  aa  the  aalt  irill  aoon  nut 

■  hardware  should  be  used  lor  tdis  kind  of  work, 

106.  Partition  Finishes.— The  most  coiu- 
and  Batinfactory  finish  for  partitions  is 
T  finished  with  cither  two  or  three  coats, 
!  case  may  require.  Patent  paster  Is  now 
leral  use  and  instructions  for  applying  this 
ven  by  all  manujactuiers. 

^  wainseot  work  in  pubiic  haJta,  oorridor*.  and  toilet  nwDia,  no  better  material  ci 

thick.     Marble  shouki  be  set  with  Bns  plaater  ol  Park  Joints  and  aecurely  anchored  into  tbe  ) 

letal  aochora.     For  wainnot  in  kitehens,  b*th  rooms,  ete.,  a  while  (lased  tile  is  used  a  areat  deal.    Tbaas 


1       ] 

if^ 

*  ..r«°'"    ^ 

Clevonon  B-B 
Fin.  339. — Detail!  of  niBible  and  state  tinlet  stall  partitiona. 
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Fto.  3W.— Detub  of  wood  panel  toilet  room  stall  partition. 
:  reptan£uUt  in  shs{>e.     Special  shapen  lor  caps,  eonien.  SDiles,  and  cove  base  are  made  for  this  work, 
isted  with  *a  enamel  Gnish  so  as  to  produce  a  very  serviceable  suiface.     In  places  that  reijuire  the  walls  to 
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be  Bonibbed.  an  elastic  sanitary  oomjKMition  similar  to  that  used  for  floors  is  often  used, 
not  require  paint,  it  can  be  cleaned  with  a  scrub  brush  and  washing  powder. 


Aa  this  matarialdoa 


207.  Toilet  Room  Partitions. — The  main  consideration  in  the  construction  of  toilet  room 
partitions  is  to  secure  a  serviceable  material,  and  to  so  design  the  partitions  as  to  make  them  m 

sanitary  as  possible.  The  most  desirable  material  and  afao 
the  most  expensive  is  marble.  For  this  purpose  the  white 
Italian  or  the  Tennessee  grey  is  more  generally  used.  A 
more  economical  material,  and  one  used  a  great  deal  in 
industrial  work,  is  black  slate.  Slate  can  be  secured  in  the 
same  thickness  and  size  slabs  as  marble. 


itt^w 


tw 


■rxr 


Hbtftf  fnpimf^ 


^^7n 


•/b^ft/dbC'j 
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Section  ArA 
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^  In  the  construction  of  marble  and  slate  toilet  room  partitioiM.  tbt 

front  stiles  (If^  in.  thick)  should  extend  to  the  floor.     The  back  and  end 
partitions  should  also  extend  to  the  floor  and  have  a  cove  marble  base 
so  as  to  make  the  corners  easy  to  clean.     The  dividing  partition  ahould 
be  set  10  or  12  in.  above  the  floor  and  should  not  be  aa  high  a«  the  front 
or  back.     The  backs  for  water  closet  stalls  should  be  aet  away  frtun  the 
wall  so  as  to  allow  ample  pipe  space,  and  should  extend  up  at  least  7  ft. 
6  in.,  so  as  to  conceal  the  flush  tanks  (see  Fig.  338).     Over  the  pipe 
space  should  be  set  a  removable  shelf,  ^  in.  thick,  so  that  the  apace  caa 
be  closed  up  and  kept  clean.    The  marble  and  slate  for  parti tiona  ahonld 
be  held  together  with  dowels  so  as  to  avoid  as  much  metal  work  aa  pos- 
sible.    In  certain  classes  of  industrial  work,  the  front  doors  and  stiles  are  omitted  and  the  dividing  partitioiM  an 
made  very  low  so  as  to  give  the  attendant  complete  supervision  of  the  room.     In  detail  of  this  kind,  pipe  staadanli 
are  necessary  as  a  frame  work  to  hold  the  marble  or  slate  together.     Wood  paneled  partitions  made  of  ^^ir  or  bitch* 
and  varnished,  make  a  good  partition  for  less  expensive  grades  of  buildings.     Where  wood  is  uaed  for  partitioa 
work,  the  backs  should  be  set  on  a  hollow-tile  base — the  hollow  tile  to  form  a  back  for  the  sanitary  cove 


Fio.  341.— Detail  of  2  X  4  and  beaded 
ceiling  partition  for  toilet  room  stalls. 
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FiQ.  342. — Details  of  metal  toilet  room  stall  partition. 


In  recent  years  a  partition  has  been  made  of  sheet  steel  and  used  a  Krcat  deal  in  factory  work.  This  type  cf 
partition  should  always  be  carefully  painted  so  that  it  will  not  met.  The  cheapest  partition  for  toilet  room  stalk 
is  the  2  X  4-in.  stud  partition  filled  with  matched  and  headed  ceiling.  Details  of  toilet  room  partitiona  are  given 
in  Figs.  338  to  342  inclusive. 


CORNICES  AND  PARAPET  WALLS 
By  Frederick  Johnck 

208.  Cornices. — After  the  main  walls  of  a  building  are  erected,  about  the  first  item  that 
receives  the  finished  treatment  is  the  cornice.  The  details  given  here  are  not  so  much  to  illus- 
trate architectural  design  as  to  show  the  construction  features  of  the  various  types  of  cornices 
and  the  manner  of  providing  supports  for  the  material  used. 

Pig.  343  illustrates  an  ordinar>'  wood  box  cornice  and  the  manner  in  which  this  type  is 
constructed.  The  rafters  are  continued  out  over  the  building  and  lookouts  are  nailed  to  theM 
so  as  to  form  nailing  pieces  to  carry  the  wood  soffits.  In  this  t^'pe  of  work  the  sheet  metal 
lining  is  carried  up  under  the  shingles  as  shown  on  the  drawing. 
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Id  Fig.  344  b  shown  another  fonn  of  wood  cornice  with  a  faheet  metal  hanging  gutter.  In 
this  caae  the  wood  lookouto  are  cut  in  some  ornamental  form  and  nailed  to  the  side  of  the  roof 
rafters.  The  hanging  gutter  has  the  advantage  over  the  box  type  in  that  it  can  be  more  easily- 
replaced  when  it  th  rusted  out. 

Figs.  345  and  346  illustrate  wood  cornices  on  masonry  walls.  The  rafters  rest  on  and  are 
nailed  to  a  wood  plate  which  is  finnly  anchored  into  the  wall.     Wood  lookouts  are  built  into 


1.  343.— Wood 


the  masonry  and  secured  to  the  end  of  the  rafters  to  form  nailing  blocks  for  the  wood  soffit. 
In  Fig,  345  is  shown  a  standing  gutter,  a  type  of  gutter  used  a  great  deal  in  early  colonial  work. 
Naihng  blocks  should  be  built  into  the  masonry  so  that  the  tower  sections  of  the  cornice  or 
freeze  can  be  properly  secured  in  place.  Wood  for  cornices  should  be  white  pine  or  cypress, 
and  should  be  carefully  painted  with  a  priming  coat  as  soon  as  the  wood  work  is  in  place. 

When  it  is  not  poasihle  to  afford  a  atone  or  terra  cotta  cornice,  a  sheet  metal  one  is  often 
used  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  347.  These  comicefi  are  supported  on  wood  lookouto  built  into  the 
masonry.  The  top  and  end  of  the  lookouts  are  sheathed 
as  shown  in  the  illustration  to  form  a  straight  edge  and  also 
e  proper  naihng  surface  for  the  sheet  metal.  Addi- 
tional reinforcements  back  of  the  moldings  arc  sometimes 
necessary;  these  are  made  with  galvanised  or  wrought  il 
strips  as  the  case  may  require. 


lan  in  which  the  various  blodu  an  aecured  in  place  by  ■ 
i  work  ihould  be  painted  to  within  1  in.  of  the  pxpoaeil  h 
'e  froID  th*  wall  cntcrina  and  diasolorini  the  atona  work. 
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When  ■  tern  eotta  eomice  bsa  ■  mater  projegtion  thao  ens  be  properly  btbuiced  OD  the  wmll,  it  ihiMlU  k 
emtmd  by  meani  o[  itecl  brukcU  or  loakout*  proprrly  anibDred  iota  the  muonry.  u  efaown  in  Re.  3Sa  lU 
Gsure  also  illuatrmlee  the  mrtfaoit  of  •ecurinc  terra  cotta  baluiten  id  place.  In  the  uh  o(  (eriK  oatta  for  oraim 
care  miut  be  taken  In  detailini  Ibe  top  joint  m  Uiat  tbe  water  will  not  enter  the  ioint  and  fr*«>e,  -—-*•■>  tbe  Ian 


209.  Par&pet  Walls. — Tlic  main  points  to  be  considered  in  the  trcatmont  of  parapet  wall* 
are  (1)  the  tup  finish  or  coping,  (2)  the  treatment  on  roof  side,  and  (3)  the  flasliing.  Fig.  351 
allows  a  Bimplt'  brick  parapet  wall  with  a  brick  copinK  and  a  metal  si  rip  for  flashily.  The  brick 
for  coping  should  beahard  vilrified  briek  and  be  laid  in  a  full  cement  niorlar  joint. .  The  metal 
»trip,  used  for  flashing  just  above  the  roof  line,  conBisIs  of  a  roofiug-fcit  strip  folded  into  ametal 
board  and  set  into  the  brick  joint.     These  metal  etripe  arc  also  secured  into  the  brick  workitith 
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Kalvaniied  bent  hooka.     The  roofing  ia  brought  up  under  the  roofing  atrip  the  same  as  under  a 
regular  cap  flashing. 

Fig.  3fi2  illuatratos  a  parapet  wall  with  a  atone  coping  and  a  raggle  or  flashing  block  above 
the  roof  la  receive  the  flashing.  .The  atone  coping  extends  over  the  brick  wall  and  is  cut  with 
a  drip  on  the  inside  and  outaide.  The  flaahing  or  raggle  block  is  a  hard 
burned  clay  block  with  a  slot  to  receive  the  cap  flashing,  aa  illustrated 
This  detail  also  shows  a  splay  block  at  the  loof  line  ao  as  to  prevent  the  ( 
sharp  turn  oF  the  roofing  in  the  comer. 

In  Fig.  353  is  shown  a  parapet  wall  with  a  salt  glaie  tile  coping,  and 
another  form  of  raggle  or  flashing  block.  The  tile  coping  is  made  with  a 
hub  so  as  to  lorm  a  lap  joint. 

Fig.  354  illustrates  a  terra  cotta  coping  for  parapet  walla  and  the 
ordinary  cap  flashing  over  the  roofing.  Cap  flimhing  should  be  carefully 
painted  on  both  aidcb  before  it  is  put  in  place.  : 
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ta  ii  abo  uaed  for  parapat  wall  sonatrucllDD  in  tavtorr  work.  They  n: 
loretc,  or  of  13  In.  of  pkio  eoHDnM,  For  the  proper  fl-t^hg  of  conerel 
I  baa  proven  aatiafactory.  A  3  X  4-ln.  pl«c«  of  lumber  u  ripped  od  thi 
e  deaired  faeifht.  the  upper  itrfp  bela(  eeourely  nailed  thereto,  to  aa 
ikeD  down.  The  lower  ptKe  b  juat  tasked  to  forma  (from  ouUide)  wil 
lie  concrete.    The  flaihin|  and  eounterBMhlnc  an  then  placed  in  the 
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WINDOWS 
Bt  Fheubrick  Johnck 

SIO.  Wood  Windows.— In  Fig.  358  is  illu8tr»t«d  a  box 
frame  for  double  hung  eatih  to  be  uaed  in  frame  buildings. 
The  depth  of  the  wall  studs  determines  the  width  of  the  bos. 
In  this  detail  the  exterior  wall  surface  is  shown  as  siding;  if 
plaster  is  used  it  may  be  necessary  to  increase  the  width  of 
the  trim  to  receive  the  furring,  lath,  and  plaater.  In  the 
oonatruction  of  double  hung  windows,  the  pulley  stile  should 
be  made  of  straight  grained  yellow  pine,  and  the  otherparts 
of  the  frame  of  white  pine  or  cypress.  The  sash  vary  in 
thickness  from  1^  to  I^  in.  depending  on  the  width  of  the 
window  and  the  glass  used  in  glazing.  If  plate  glaaa  ia  used, 
it  ia  better  to  have  the  1^-in.  thickness  in  the  sash  to 
cany  the  weight.  The  exterior  trim  over  the  t«p  of  the 
window  ahould  be  flashed  with  metal  flashing  extending  up 
under  the  siding  as  illustrated.  At  the  bottom,  the  aill 
should  be  undercut  to  receive  the  siding  or  exterior  covering 
so  as  to  form  a  tight  joint. 

411.  Casement  Windows  In  Frame  Walls.— In  Fig.  3fi7 
ia  illuatrated  a  detail  of  casement  window  with  the  bash 
arranged  to  swing  out.  When  thia  detail  is  uaed  the  screens 
must  be  placed  on  the  inside  and  the  sash  operated  with 
hardware  ao  designed  that  the  sash  can  be  opened  without 
opening  the  screens.  This  detail  also  shows  the  inside  of 
the  jamb  veneered  to  match  the  trim  of  the  room.  In 
Fig.  357  ia  also  ahown  a  Bash  detailed  to  awing  in.     Tiaa 
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permitB  the  screen  to  be  placed  on  the  outside,  but  requiree  the  curtains  to  be  ■eeurod 
to  the  aaah  instead  of  the  trim  as  is  the  usu&l  way.     In  detailing  the  sash  foe  caaement  m 
it  is  better  to  set  the  glass  in  woi>d  stopa  so  that  the  glass  will  not  fahake  out  if  the 
Blatn  the  window  ahut. 

Sit.  Baiement  Wlndowa  la  Haaoni;  Walli. — This  type  of  frame  is  often  called 
frame,  and  is  perhape  the  simpleot  type  used  in  building  construction.  The  jamb  is  i 
IH  in-  thick  lumber,  and  the  sash  IH  or  1^  in.  as  may  be  required.  The  usual  an 
operate  these  sash  U  to  hinge  them  at  the  top  to  swing  in  (see  Fig.  368). 


313.  Box  Frames  in  Masonry  Walls. — This  frame  differs  in  construction  from  the  bos 
frame  in  frame  walla  in  that  it  is  a  complete  unit  set  into  a  mnsonr^  wall  and  built  in  as  the  wall 
is  constructed.  These  frames  should  he  carefully  calked  with  oakum  so  as  to  make  a  good  air- 
tight job.  A  water  bar  is  used  in  the  sill  so  that  the  raiD  nill  not  drive  in.  This  water  bar 
should  be  cemented  into  the  rueglc  of  the  stone  or  terra  eotta  sill.  On  the  inside  it  is  necesaalf 
to  block  out  the  frame  to  the  full  thickness  of  the  wall  so  as  to  form  a  nailing  support  for  ths 
trim  (ace  Fig.  359). 

in.  Steel  Windows. — Windows  made  of  rolled  steel  sections  have  come  into  great  use  for 
factory  and  warehouse  work.  As  the  saah  sections  are  very  small,  these  windows  permit  the 
maximum  amount  of  light  to  pass  through.  They  are  made  in  the  count crbalanced  vertica'Iy 
gliding  types,  permitting  50%  ventilation;  in  the  triple  sash,  permitting  06%  ventilation;  and 
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in  the  pivoted  type  which  is  the  most  common.  The  question  of  being  able  to  wash  the  sash 
on  the  outside  should  be  given  gre&t  consider&tion  in  the  selectioa  of  the  type  to  be  used.  It  is 
also  well  to  use  the  glass  in  as  large  a  section  bs  poaaible  so  bh  to  reduce  the  labor  of  washing 
the  windows.  When  it  is  required  to  use  wire  glass  in  steel  sash  in  walls  exposed  to  fire  risks, 
the  glass  should  be  set  in  special  approved  glazing  angles  as  required  by  the  Insurance 
Underwriters. 

31S>  Hollow  Uetal  Windows. — Hollow  metal  windows  are  used  to  secure  proper  fire  pro- 
tection on  alley  or  lot  line  walls  (see  F^;.  361).     They  are  made  of  22  and  24-gage  galvanised 


Fia,  3B I. —Detail!  of  hollow  metal  windom. 

iron,  or  of  20  oz.  copper,  and  glazed  with  wire  glass.  The  glass  rabbets  should  be  ?^  in.  deep. 
The  frame  and  the  sash  should  be  made  with  as  few  parts  as  possible,  and  should  comply  with 
all  the  rules  of  the  Insurance  Underwriteis.  When  mulhons  are  required,  they  can  be  made 
with  a  5-in.  I-beam  enclosed  with  at  least  2  in.  of  concrete  or  other  fireproof  material.  These 
I-beams  should  be  securely  fastened  into  the  mssonry  at  the  top  and  bottom,  but  proper  allow- 
ance should  be  mode  for  expansion  and  contraction  when  heated.  Hollow  metal  windows  are 
made  double  hung,  both  aaah  pivoted  at  sides,  and  top  sash  pivoted  and  bottom  sash  fixed. 
Fig.  3S1  shows  the  method  for  trimmintE  hollow  metal  windows  on  the  inside  of  the  wall. 
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116.  Doora  In  Resldsocm. — For  Teaidence  work  certain  types  and  sues  of  doon  hut 
come  into  general  use.  Fig.  362  ihows  the  general  arrangement  of  panels  now  in  comtnoe  vt. 
Doon  for  residences  are  made  lH<uidl?i  in.  thick  for  interior  work  and  2  and  2>^in.  thick  ht 
entrance  doors  (see  Fig.  363).  Entrance  doors  are  usually  made  3  ft.  wide  no  that  fumituncn 
be  taken  in.  Bedroom  doora  can  be  2  ft.  8  in.  wide  and  closet  doora  2  ft.  2  in.  wide,  ^ir  bitk 
rooms  it  is  customary  to  make  doora  2  ft.  6  in.  wide.  These  doors  are  made  0  ft.  8  in.  to  7  ft. 
in  height  depending  on  the  height  of  the  ceiling  in  the  room.  In  bed  room  cloaet«,  a  full  leii|tt 
mirror  is  sometimes  used.  These  mirrora  should  be  set  bo  that  a  small  space  is  Rllo«ed  bet*«B 
the  mirror  and  the  wood  back.  Interior  doors  generally  should  be  of  the  veneer  type,  while 
out«de  doon  are  better  if  made  of  solid  wood  as  the  moisture  has  a  tendency  to  raise  the  vtuta- 
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The  veneer  fur  inMido  doors  is  glued  to  a  built-up  core  or  over  a  two  or  three-ply  material 
for  panels.  It  doulilc  or  French  doors  are  used,  a  single,  or  double  astragal  is  very  necessan' 
to  form  a  t^ht  juiiit-  (woe  Figa.  364  and  365).  Fig.  366  ehows  the  detail  of  a  door  and  trim 
for  wood  and  plaster  partitions.  The  atuda  arc  double  and  the  finiithed  jnmh  is  set  away  from 
the  stud  so  as  to  ha\'c  room  to  wedge  the  door  up  plumb.  Thiadelailshowaa  two-piece  trim: 
the  molded  8ccfi()n  is  eallod  tlie  back  band.  In  order  to  have  the  doors  swing  so  as  to  clear 
the  carpets  or  ruga,  a  threshold  is  used,  at>  shown  in  Fig.  367. 

S17.  Office  Building  Doors. — Wood  doon  for  office  buildinRS  may  be  divided  into  two 
general  types— com  niunicating  doors  and  corridor  doiira  (see  Fig.  368).  They  are  made  with 
either  single  or  doul)lo  panels.  The  two-panel  type  is  perhaps  the  moat  common  and  se^ 
viccahle.  Botli  iiimcls  in  communicating  doors  between  oflicce  are  made  of  wood.  These  doon 
areufcuallyS  ft.  wi.lr  and  7  tt.  high.  Corridor  doora  arc  made  4  in.  wider  to  permit  large  desks 
and  other  piocca  of  furniture  to  be  taken  info  the  room.  The  upper  panel  in  corridor  doois 
should  be  of  iiiuKe  gliias  so  that  the  corridor  will  have  the  proper  amount  of  daylight.  Tran- 
oms  are  also  used  over  tliosc  doors  so  that  the  office  can  be  ventilated. 

Very  often  in  office  building  work,  the  doon  are  made  with  eplit  jambs,  ae  ehown  in  Fij. 
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369.     This  permits  the  trim  to  be  secured  to  the  jamb  and  the  door  to  be  fitted  in  the  factory 
BO  as  not  to  cause  any  delay  at  the  building. 

31B.  Hospital  and  Hotel  Doors. — Hospital  and  hotel  doors  aie  often  made  flush  pand, 
with  a  line  of  inlay  of  some  other  kind  of  wood  to  make  them  more  attractive  (see  Fig.  370). 
The  flush  panel  makes  a  very  sanitary  door  for  suah  work,  as  there  are  no  moldings  to  cat«h 
the  dust  and  dirt.    These  doors  are  made  IH  in.  thick  the  same  as  for  doors  in  office  buildings. 


*  Htbodmraholii 
Fio.  3«7.— Sill  HotioD. 


219.  Refrigerator  Doors  In  Cold  Stongo  Bufldiogs. — Refrigerator  doors  for  cold  stOTSge 
building  are  made  of  wood  and  insulated  either  with  cork  or  Utb  (see  Fig.  371).  The  wood 
frame  or  buck  is  first  erected  similar  to  that  used  for  ordinary  doois  in  office  buildings.  The 
jamb  is  HO  detailed  as  to  form  a  continuous  air  space  entirely  around  the  door.  This  is  usually 
done  with  a  felt  filler  which  forms  two  seals  of  contact  between  the  door  and  frame.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  door  another  piece  of  felt  is  used  which  fits  against  the  cement  or  wood  sill  as  the 
case  may  be.     The  frame  for  these  doors  should  be  very  carefully  anchored  into  the  wall  so  as  to 


Pia.  389.— PUn  of  door  in  tila  putitiod 


Pia.  368. — DsUil  of  dmm  for  office  bniliUnw. 


Fia.  870. — Fluih  psnei  door  for  hat«I*  uid  luMidUb. 


properly  carry  the  weight  of  the  door.     On  account  of  the  salt  air,  in  meat  storage  building  it 
is  well  to  use  only  bronze,  brass,  or  white  metal  hardware  so  as  not  to  have  trouble  with  rust: 

390.  Cross  Horizontal  Folding  Doors. — For  shipping  room  doore  the  cross  horiiontal 
folding  type  has  proven  very  satisfactory.  Doors  of  this  type  are  made  of  wood,  sheet  steel, 
or  corrugated  steel  and  are  hinged  above  the  center  line  so  as  to  fold  up  like  a  jack  knife  (see 
Fig.  372).  They  can  be  operated  with  a  lift  on  the  bottom  rail  or  by  means  of  a  chain,  and  also 
by  a  chain  gear  if  they  are  very  large.     The  doors  are  counterbalanced  with  iron  weights  which 
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elide  up  and  down  in  the  metal  weight  pocket.     If  light  ie  desired,  it  is  beet  to  uae  wire  glass  in 
the  upper  panels,  as  ordinary  glass  would  break  if  the  door  is  not  operated  with  care. 

321.  Steel  Doora. — Doors  made  of  plat«  steel  reinforced  with  angles  (see  Fig.  373}  are 
used  a  great  deal  for  boiler  rooms,  eoal  storage  rooms,  penthouses,  and  for  stair  doors  in  factory 
and  warehouse  construction.  "Hie  thickness  of  the  plate  vari(«  in  order  to  comply  with  the 
Underwriters',  union  trade  conditions,  and  city  ordinances.  For  certain  openings,  door 
checks  to  close  the  doors  are  required  to  reduce  fire  risks.  Doors  of  a  similar  character  for  this 
purpose  are  also  made  of  corrugated  sheets  of  steel 
«ith  non-combustible  materials  between. 

if  this  type  are  bIki  noade  to 

f  th«y  should  be  eouDterweliEbtcd  vj 

luipped  with  f luible  liake  eo  m  to  be 

Id  the  UH  of  eleel  fits  doon.  eve 

t  they  ooiDpIy  witli  all  inguruiec  uid 


Wtf'iDBrgpr  Door  and  Jomb  0»toil 


322  Kalamelned  Doors  — The  kaUmeined 
door  (Fig  374)  is  made  by  dranmg  a  thin  sheet 
of  metal  over  a  wood  core  This  door  is  used  a 
great  deal  for  wire  shafts  passenger  elevator  doors, 
etc  The  tnm  should  also  be  Kal&meined  so  ss 
to  afford  full  fire  protection  As  these  doors  can 
be  hung  by  the  carpenter  they  are  erected  on 
wood  bucks  as  shown  in  the  illustration 

323  Hollow  Hetal  Doors— Hollow  metal 
doora  (Fig  375)  complete  with  )wnb  tnm  door 
buck  etc  are  commonly  used  as  doors  to  wire 
shafts  pipe  spaces  passenger  elevators  etc. 
These  can  be  furnished  with  shop  coat  of  paint  or 
can  be  supphed  with  a  baked  enameled  finish. 
When  Ught  is  required,  the  glass  used  should  be 
wire  glass  so  as  to  resist  fire.  Panels  in  these 
doors  are  often  made  with  }i-in.  asbebtoe  board. 

S24.  Freigbt   Elevator   Doors. — To    prevent 
„^ii,  accidents  and  to  provide  a  door  that  could  be 

^"I^^Sl.  y^Hy^    easily  operated  by  the  man  on  the  elevator,  a 
CMr    b^^°<'a''<1  ^'^^  divided  horizontally  in  the  center 
ao  that  one-half  could  slide  up  and  the  other  half 
Via.  371.— Deuils  ol  refriienior  doon  io  cold     could  go  down  has  been  adopted  (see  Fig.  376). 
■lorMB  buadin^  ,^^  ^^^  j^^  known  doora  of  this  type  are  the 

Meeker  and  the  Pellee.  These  doors  are  made  of  steel  sheets,  or  corrugated  iron  sheets, 
reinforced  with  steel  angles  and  tees.  They  are  made  semi-automatic  which  are  closed  by 
the  car  as  it  leaves  the  landing,  or  full  automatic  which  open  when  the  car  reaches  the 
landing  and  closes  as  it  passes  the  landing.  In  the  semi-automatic  type  it  is  well  to  provide 
a  steel  gate  in  addition  to  the  door,  so  as  to  prevent  accidents  if  the  car  door  should  be  left 
open.  These  gates  should  slide  up  and  be  counterbalanced.  Doors  for  elevator  shafts 
should  bear  the  Board  of  Underwriters'  labels,  and  the  gates  should  be  approved  by  the 
Casualty  Insurance  Companies. 

22B.  Pyroiu  Doors, — To  secure  a  wood  veneer  surface  over  a  fireproof  material  the  Pyrona 
Process  Company  manufactures  a  door  which  has  a  fireproof  sheathing  bonded  into  the  wood 
core  over  which  the  wood  veneer  is  applied.  This  door  gives  all  the  appearances  of  a  wood 
door  and  can  be  hung  by  the  carpenter.  It  is  used  for  wire  and  pipe  shafts  in  residences  and 
apartment  buildings.  The  trim  for  these  doors  can  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  door. 
F^.  3?7abowB  apyrona  door  detail  complete  with  trim,  etc. 
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■r  236.  HeUl  Clad  Doors. — The  metal  cUd  door  for  use  in  fire  walla  is  a  wood  flush  panel 

«  duor  covered  with  sheet  metal.     It  ia  a  cheaper  door  than  a  steel  one  but  will  not  stand  the 

i  hard  magfi  from  trucks,  etc.,  nmning  into  them.     The  wood  also  haa  a  tendency  to  dry  rot 

t  due  to  the  lack  of  ventilation. 


327.  Alignum  Fireproof  Doors. ^Alignum  is  manufactured  in  slab  form  from  fireproof 
mineral  cotnponenta,  amalgamated  under  hydraulic  pressure.  It  is  worked  the  same  aa  wood 
and  can  be  finished  with  practically  the  same  materials.  The  slab  can  be  reinforced  with  wire 
meeh  for  extra  strength  and  then  secured  to  both  sides  of  vertical  ribs  which  make  a  hollow 
fireproof  door.      This  product  is  manufactured  by  the  Alignum  Fireproof  Products  Company, 

238.  Revolving  Doors. — For  store  purposes  and  entrances  to  public  and  semi-public 
buildings,  the  revolving  door  is  very  efficient.     These  doors  are  made  with  three  or  four  wings 
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and  should  be  provided  with  automatic  releasing  fire  exit  devices  so  thkt  thoy  ean  eollaiM  id  I 
give  a  full  width  door  opening  in  case  of  fire.  This  type  of  door  complete  with  vostibole  il 
permit  people  to  enter  freely  and  yet  allow  a  wiinimtim  amount  of  cold  air  to  eome  in  diungl^ 
winter  months. 


'^  Defoll  Honof  Joitib 


By  Corydon  T.  Purdy 

t9.  Definitions. — Stairs  arc  variously  classified.     A  ntwcl  stair  is  one  in  which  the  stair 
baliutradc  is  constructed  with  newel  pusts  at  lib  angles,  or  turning  points,  while  a  pro- 
metrical  stair  is  one  in  which  tlic  newel  ]K)9tg  are  not  used  in  mak- 
ing turns.     It  fullou's  that  newel  stairs  arc  in  straight  runs,  ordinarily 
broken  by  Inndings  between  floors,  and  that  the  geometrical  stain 

Judged   by    tlicir    horizontal    lines, 

staira  arc  straight,  qvarter-lurn,  or  hal/- 
turn,  and  geometrical  stairs  arc  more 
commonly  termed  curved  stairs,  circular 
stairs,  elliptical  stairs,  tetnding  stairs,  or 
spiral  stairs,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Most  staira  arc  constructed  nith  an 
o])cning  in  the  floor  larger  than  the  staira, 
Bi)  that  there  is  an  open  vertical  space 
iwel  stair  returning  on  itself  without  such  ar 
same  vertical  plar 


from  floor  to  flour.  A  ne 
the  balustrade  of  one  flit;! 
is  called  a  dng-leggid  Ktair. 

In  dwelling  houses  thc/ronf  stairs  a 
hack  staira  arc  made  for  ilonieatie  use  ar 

Staira  arc  open  or  dosvd  when  they 


5  the 


ice  made  to  be  seen  and  generally  used,  and  the 
rdinarily  out  of  sight. 
open  or  encloeed  by  walls. 
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A  tread  ia  the  horizontal  part  of  a  step. 

A  rUer  is  the  vortical  part  of  a  step. 

A  step  is  the  combination  of  a  tread  and  a  riaer. 

A  winder  is  a  step  in  which  one  end  of  the  tread  ia  wider  than  the  other. 

A  9tair  may  be  a  step,  a  series  of  steps,  or  a  continuity  of  steps  from  floor  to  floor,  or  the  word  in  its  singular 
form  may  apply  to  all  the  stairs  in  one  continuous  stairway.  In  many  ways,  the  singular  and  plural  form  of  the 
word  can  be  used  interchangeably. 

A  flight  of  stairs,  technically,  is  a  continuous  series  of  steps  without  a  break,  but  in  ordinary  conversation  it  is 
generally  taken  to  mean  the  entire  height  of  stair  from  one  floor  to  the  next,  including  landings. 

A  stair  t^se  ia  an  expression  that  properly  applies  to  the  whole  stair  construction,  including  the  place  it  occupies 
and  its  enclosing  walls.     In  common  usage,  it  is  almost  synonymous  with  the  word  "stairs",  but  improperly  so. 

The  run  of  a  flight  of  stairs  ia  its  horiaontal  length. 

The  rise  of  a  flight  of  stairs  is  its  vertical  height. 

The  pitch  of  a  flight  of  stairs  is  the  angle  of  its  ascent. 

A  landing  ia  a  platform  in  the  stairs  between  floors. 

The  nosing  of  a  tread  is  the  projection  of  the  tread  in  front  of  the  riser. 


^^^ 
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Fio.  380.— Flight  of  stairs. 


Fio.  381. — Step  in  wood  stair 


A  stringer  ia  a  longitudinal  member  of  the  stair  construction.  It  may  support  the  stairs,  or  it  may  only  appear 
to  do  so. 

A  toall  stringer  is  the  one  that  adjoins  the  wall. 

A  front  stringer  is  the  one  on  the  open  side  of  the  stairway. 

A  baluster  is  a  small  column  or  post  supporting  a  rail. 

A  balustrade  ia  a  series  of  balusters  joined  by  a  raU  to  form  an  enclosure.  This  word  properly  applies  to  mas- 
sive work  in  stone  or  its  imitation,  but  now  it  is  much  used  by  architects  for  the  lighter  work  in  wood  and  iron 
employed  in  modem  stair  construction. 

A  newel  ia  a  principal  or  more  important  post  supporting  a  hand  rail.  Newels  are  used  at  the  beginning 
and  at  the  end  of  a  balustrade,  and  also  at  turning  points  on  landings. 

230.  Risers  and  Treads. — The  importance  of  stair  construction,  the  character  of  the  work 
to  be  employed,  and  the  difBculties  involved,  vary  widely  with  different  types  of  buildings. 
There  are,  however,  a  few  things  regarding  the  design  of  stairs  that  have  general  application 
and  one  of  them  relates  to  the  risers  and  treads. 

The  height  of  risers  should  be  exactly  the  same  from  one  floor  to  the  next,  even  if  it  figures 
out  an  odd  fraction  of  an  inch  to  make  it  so,  and  there  is  no  exception  to  this  requirement. 
The  treads  should  have  a  uniform  width,  except  where  winders  are  used.  In  high  buildings 
where  the  heights  of  stories  vary,  the  height  of  the  riser  will  ordinarily  change  when  the  story 
height  changes.  In  such  a  case,  the  change  in  the  height  of  the  riser  should  be  made  as  little  as 
possible.  To  get  this  height  in  any  staircase,  determine  the  exact  height  of  the  story  from  fin- 
nished  floor  to  finished  floor,  and  divide  it  by  some  number  that  will  give  for  an  answer  the 
approximate  height  of  riser  desired.  The  divisor  will  be  the  number  of  steps  required,  and  at 
the  most,  two  or  three  trys  should  indicate  the  combination  that  is  most  desirable.  The  best 
practice  in  America  is  to  make  risers  in  ordinary  stairs  from  7  to  7M  in.  high. 

The  relation  of  the  riser  to  the  tread  depends  upon  the  use  of  the  stairway.  Treads  10  in.  wide  are  most  com- 
monly required  with  7  to  7^i  in.  in  height  of  riaer,  and  thia  makca  a  atandard  pitch  that  should  be  widely  uaed. 
These  proportions  make  the  most  aatiafactory  ataira  in  dwelling  houaca,  tenements,  apartment  houaca,  hotela. 
office  buildinsa.  and  factoriea,  and  particularly  where  the  ataira  are  in  constant  use.  Such  stairs  are  easy  of  ascent 
for  ordinary  persons.     If  the  height  of  the  riser  is  reduced,  the  width  of  the  tread  should  be  increased;  and,  vice 

it  if  the  height  of  the  riser  is  increased,  the  width  of  the  tread  should  be  made  less.    Generally  speaking,  stairs 
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in  pablic  buildincB  should  have  wider  treads  and  Icai  hoght  of  riser.  Tbe  sune  fe  trae  of  most  atata  ia  visA* 
architectural  features  are  particulaiiy  important.  A  6>i-in.  riser  and  1 1-in.  tread  make  a  pitcli  to  the  alaifwsr  ^ 
is  more  attractiTe  and  inviting.  The  foUowinc  is  a  rule  of  French  oricin  whidi  fixea  the  ivlatioii  off  the  ri^ttoi 
tread:  The  aum  of  the  width  of  the  tread  and  twice  the  heicht  of  the  riser  equals  not  leaa  than  24  in.,  aor  BHivte 
25.  Stairs  in  the  United  States  eonform  generallj-  to  this  rule.  In  England  there  in  a  rule  that  the  imidaet  rflhr 
height  of  the  riser  in  inches  and  the  width  of  the  tread  shall  be  66  in.,  but  it  ia  not  much  in  one  ia  tU  oooiv. 
The  New  York  Building  Law  requires  the  application  of  this  English  rule;  but  fixes  the  product  at  act  kM  tteH 
in.,  nor  more  than  75.  It  also  limits  the  heii^t  of  riser  to  7^i  in.  and  the  width  of  tread,  without  »«*f"^g  to  f!ia> 
In  designing  staira,  the  first  thing  is  alwa>'s  to  determine  the  number  of  steps  and  height  of  riaer,  *-^  the^ 
thing  is  to  fix  the  width  of  the  tread  and  the  run  of  the  stairs.  Beyond  this  part,  the  problem  Tyira  viA  tk 
character  of  the  building  and  the  purpose  of  the  stairway. 

2S1.  Width  cf  Staira,  Number,  and  General  Design. — Dwellings,  both  in  the  city  and  con- 
try,  should  have  two  stairs,  the  front,  or  principal  stairs,  for  general  use,  and  a  back  stain fo 
the  sen-ice  of  the  house.  The  former  F.hould  be  at  least  3  ft.  6  in.  wide.  In  most  dveDn^ 
such  stairs  are  in  constant  use,  and  they  should  have  a  standard  pitch  and  tvro  or  more  flighto 
between  floors,  so  that  the  labor  of  passing  from  floor  to  floor  \i-ill  be  reduced  to  a  minimuD- 
This  consideration  is  more  important  than  any  other,  for  the  stairs  are  uaed  day  and  night,  by 
old  and  young,  and  if  going  up  and  down  stairs  becomes  a  burden  anywhere,  it  is  in  the  how. 
It  is  common  practice  to  make  the  front  stairs  in  the  flrst  stor>'  of  dwellings  the  attractive  featuR 
of  the  house.  In  the  construction  of  such  buildings,  any  expenditure  allowable  for  a  puidr 
architectural  feature,  is  properly  put  in  these  stairs,  and  in  many  homes  where  the  character^ 
the  construction  will  warrant  it,  the  stair  work  is  elaborate  and  ornate.  The  old  Coloniil 
staircases,  still  to  be  found  in  many  houses  of  New  England  and  \  irginia,  have  served  as  i 
national  model  for  stair  work  in  dwellings.  Some  of  these  staircases  are  more  than  150  vi.  old 
The  symmetry'  and  directness  of  their  design  is  their  chief  characteristic.  Some  of  them  w 
very  ornamental  and  beautiful,  and  some  of  the  workmanship  in  their  construction  is  not  ex- 
celled in  this  generation. 

In  buildings  for  the  &er\'ice  of  the  public — such  as  post  office  buildings,  capitols  libraxio. 
and  railway  stations — stairways  should  always  be  wide  enough  to  meet  all  requirements  of  tbe 
most  exacting  condition.  Wliere  practicable  they  should  be  as  wide  as  the  entrances  paasan^ 
ways,  and  concourses  which  they  ser\'e.  It  is  also  equally  important  that  such  stairs  should  l« 
constructcKi  with  ^hort  flights  and  commodious  landings.  All  of  these  pro\'isions  ser\'e  to 
prevent  overcrowding,  confusion,  and  accidents.  The  most  unsatisfactorj-  and  unfortunate 
feature  of  our  Metropolitan  Subway  Railway  construction  is  the  narrow  difficult  stairwa\^ 
which  street  conditions  have  required  in  many  places. 

Schools  and  college  buildings  are  usually  classified  as  public  buildings,  but  they  have  a  diflcr- 
ent  stair  problem.  In  such  buildings  most  of  the  travel  ebbs  and  flows  according  to  a  program, 
and  the  travelers  are  known  to  each  other  This  means  less  confusion  and  less  chance  of  acci- 
dent. The  requirements  for  stairways  in  such  buildings  can  therefore  be  made  correspondingly 
easier  than  for  stairways  open  to  the  general  public  and  in  constant  use  both  ways. 

Theatres,  assc'mbly  halls,  and  dance  halls  are  also  public  buildings,  but  they  have  still 
another  stair  problem,  chiefly  one  of  quick  exit.     The  width  of  the  stairs  and  number  should  bf     « 
sufficient  to  empty  the  building  in  three  or  four  minutes  at  the  most.     Each  floor  or  balcony     | 
should  have  its  own  separate  stairway,  and  in  large  theat  res,  each  division  of  a  floor  or  balconv 
should  liave  a  separate  exit. 

Stairs  in  hi^h  Ijuildings,  office  buildings,  and  hotels  are  not  much  used,  and  are  constructed 
to  meet  an  emer^jency  rather  than  for  ever>"  day  use.  Perfected  elevator  systt  ms  take  the  travel; 
but  both  le>>al  rec|uirement  and  good  judgment  call  for  stairways  larpe  enough  and  in  sufficient 
nuni})ers  to  afford  a  satisfactory  exit  for  the  entire  population  of  a  building  within  the  space  of 
a  few  minutes.  The  new  Commodore  Hotel  in  New*  York,  with  its  2()()0  bed  rooms,  has  five 
stairways,  each  3  ft.  8  in.  wide,  and  the  Equitable  Office  Building  has  four  stairwajTs  each  4  ft. 
2  in.  wide.  Each  stairway  is  continuous  from  the  roof  downward  through  all  typical  stories 
and  the  same  exit  area  is  made  good  to  the  street. 

It  is  not  ('iiough  that  these  buildings  are  absolutely  fireproof,  that  their  floors,  doors,  wind- 
ows, and  t  rim  are  all  made  of  metal  or  wood  that  will  not  burn.     There  is  hardly  one  chance  in  a 
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thousand  that  a  fire  would  spread  beyond  the  room  in  which  it  started  in  either  building. 
Nevertheless,  their  enormous  population  makes  the  construction  of  stairways  in  such  buildings 
mandatory,  whether  special  laws  require  it  or  not.  They  should  be  designed  as  simple  in 
construction  as  possible,  with  easy  flights  and  a  standard  pitch. 

If  any  stairs  in  a  hotel  are  in  general  use,  they  are  those  connecting  the  main  floors,  ordi- 
narily the  lower  floors,  where  the  same  conditions  practically  prevail  as  those  in  public  buildings. 
Here  the  stairways  may  properly  be  fewer  in  number  and  wider,  with  less  than  standard  pitch, 
and  more  expensive.  Almost  the  same  conditions  occur  in  some  office  buildings,  particularly 
where  banks  or  other  rooms  of  a  public  character  are  located  on  the  second  floor.  In  both 
hotels  and  office  buildings,  such  stairways  are  sometimes  made  elaborate  in  architectural  design 
and  ornamentation,  but  such  an  expenditure  would  be  worse  than  wasted  in  the  upper  stories 
particularly  if  it  in  any  degree  lessened  their  value  as  an  exit.  Similar  conditions  prevail  in 
apartment  houses,  and  stairways  in  such  buildings  should  be  designed  on  the  same  basis  as  in 
hotels 

Mill  and  factory  buildings  present  still  another  problem,  particularly  where  they  are  not 
served  with  elevators.  In  such  buildings  the  stairs  are  used  to  their  full  limit,  both  up  and 
down,  at  certain  hours  in  the  day,  and  it  is  this  use  of  the  stairs,  rather  than  their  need  as  a  safe 
exit  in  case  of  fire,  that  should  control  the  design.  All  such  buildings  should  have  at  least  two 
lines  of  stairways  from  roof  to  street,  and  this  rule  should  hold  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  build- 
ing. In  such  buildings  the  possibility  of  a  temporary  obstruction  of  a  stairway  is  greater  than 
in  other  buildings,  and  the  two  stairways  serve  also  to  meet  that  difficulty. 

Factory  stairs  should  be  standard  pitch,  more  commodious  than  stairs  in  office  buildings, 
and  as  simple  and  substantial  in  construction  as  possible.  Stairways  in  loft  buildings  should 
properly  be  treated  the  same  as  in  factories,  for  such  buildings  are  particularly  available  for  the 
making  of  clothing  and  other  light  manufacturing.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  owner  of  a  loft 
building  intends  it  for  some  other  use,  for  buildings  stay,  and  owners  and  conditions  change. 

In  large  cities,  the  number  and  width  of  stairs  for  most  buildings  are  fixed  by  the  building  laws,  and  they 
must  be  known  and  followed;  but  in  some  places  building  laws  are  wanting  and  in  others  they  are  incomplete. 
In  any  case,  the  design  of  the  stairways  of  an  important  building  should  be  based  on  its  population,  whether  legal 
requirements  compel  it  or  not.  For  the  determination  of  populations  of  different  floors  of  fireproof  buildings,  the 
areas  considered  should  be  rooms  enclosed  by  walls  or  partitions  of  fireproof  materials;  and  corridors,  halls,  entrances 
and  other  areas  unusuable  for  the  purposes  of  the  building  should  not  be  included.  The  New  York  law  provides 
that  the  population  in  any  one  floor  of  a  fireproof  building  shall  be  taken  as  being  one  person  for  every  10  sq.  ft.  in 
places  of  assembly,  every  15  sq.  ft.  in  schools  and  oourthouses,  26  sq.  ft.  in  stores,  32  sq.  ft.  in  factories,  50  sq.  ft. 
in  oflice  buildings,  and  every  100  sq.  ft.  in  hotels.  This  is  probably  the  best  authority  obtainable  and  it  is  the  best 
practice  in  present  construction.  The  population  of  single  floor  areas  of  fireproof  buildings  of  different  types  and 
sises  on  this  basis  is  as  follows: 


Population  per 

Floor 

FOR 

THE  Different  Areas  per  Indiyidual 

Usable  floor 

Public 

Schools, 

Stores 

Factories, 

OflSoes, 

Hotels 

areas, 
(sq.  ft.) 

assembb'i 
10  sq.  ft. 

courthouses 
15  sq.  ft. 

25  sq.  ft. 

work  rooms 
32  sq.  ft. 

50  sq.  ft. 

100  sq.  ft. 

3.000                         300 

200 

120 

94 

60 

30 

4,000 

400 

266 

160 

125 

80 

40 

5.000 

500 

333 

200 

156 

100 

50 

6,000 

600 

400 

240 

187 

120 

60 

7,000 

700 

280 

219 

140 

70 

8,000 

800 

320 

250 

160 

80 

9,000 

900 

281 

180 

90 

10,000 

1000 

312 

200 

100 

11.000 

•  •  • 

220 

110 

12,000 

•    •_•    • 

■   ■   • 

240 

120 

13.000 

•  •  « 

260 

130 
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No  stairway  should  be  less  than  3  ft.  6  in.  wide,  nor  less  than  the  stairway  in  the  story  aboTe.  In  ■anefal.  it  ii 
better  to  have  two  stairways  3  ft.  6  in.  wide  than  one  7  ft.  wide.  No  building  having  3000  sq.  ft.  of  uaabto  lUtot  am 
on  one  floor  should  have  less  than  two  separate  stairways.  The  stairways  of  most  buildings  should  be  suffldnt 
in  number  and  width  to  provide  standing  space  for  the  population  of  the  floor  which  they  immediatelsr  acrv«,  or 
nearly  so,  when  occupied  to  their  full  capacity. 

In  a  building  of  ordinary  coiling  height,  an  enclosed  stairway  3  ft.  6  in.  wide  with  one  half-turn  i^»**Hwg  (mj  « 
hallway  at  the  floor  level  of  moderate  sise  will  afford  standing  space  for  46  people,  and  each  additional  6  in.  in  width 
of  stairway  will  afford  standing  space  for  10  additional  pec^ile.  Accordingly,  a  stairway  6  ft.  wide  will  pnnridi 
standing  space  for  75  people,  and  one  7  ft.  wide  for  115  people.  New  York  regulations  aUow  not  m«Hie  than  oss 
person  for  each  22  in.  of  stair  width,  and  IH  treads  on  the  stair  pioper,  and  not  more  than  one  person  for 
c*ch  3H  sq.  ft.  on  landings  and  halls  within  the  stairway  space;  and  the  floor  served  can  not  be  occupied  by  bmr 
persons  than  this  requirement  will  permit.  The  two  methods  of  determining  the  capctcity  of  stairs  five  sub- 
stantially the  same  results. 

On  the  basis  of  45  people  for  a  stairway  3  ft.  6  in.  wide  and  10  additional  people  for  each  6  in.  additional  width, 
and  the  general  provisions  and  limitations,  the  number  and  widths  of  stairways  for  different  sisee  mn^  types  of 
buildings  may  properly  be  made  as  given  in  the  following  tabulations: 

Number  of  Stairways  and  WidtA  op  Each 


Usable  floor  area 

Schools, 

Storrs 

Factories, 

Ofiice 

Hotels 

(sq.  ft.) 

courthouses 

work  rooms 

buildings 

3.000 

2-0'C" 

2-4'6" 

2-4'0" 

2-3'6" 

2-3'd" 

4.000 

3-0'0" 

2-5'6" 

2-4'6" 

2-3'6" 

2-3'd" 

6,000 

4-5'G" 

2-6'6" 

2-5  0" 

2-4'0" 

2-3'6" 

6,000 

4-«0" 

3-5'6" 

3-4 -6" 

2-4  6" 

2-3  6" 

7,000 

3-0'0" 

3-5'0" 

3-3  6" 

2-3'fl" 

8,000 

3-fl'6" 

4-4 '6" 

3-4'0" 

2-3'fl" 

9.000 



.....  • 

4-5'0' 

3-4'6' 

2-3'6" 

10.000 

4-50" 

4-4'0" 

2-^'0" 

11,000 

4-4  0" 

2-4  0" 

12.000 

4-4 '6" 

a-3'6' 

13.000 



• 

4-4  0" 

3-3'6" 

Practice  differs  as  rcKarda  fixing  the  width  of  stairs  in  places  of  public  assombly,  and  is  not  so  exacting  as  for 
other  buildinKR.  The  New  York  requirements  call  for  a  stairway  4  ft.  wide  in  the  clear  between  railings  or  walk 
for  50  people,  and  alluw  50  additional  i>coplc  for  every  additional  0  in.  width  of  stairway. 

This  difference  is  reasonable  for  most  places  of  public  assembly  are  de8iRne<l  so  that  tlie  stairways  serve  only  one 
level,  or,  at  the  most,  only  two  levels;  whereas  the  stairways  of  the  other  types  of  buildings  serve  many  levels,  and 
if  their  stairways  are  not  sufficient  to  aerommodute  the  entire  population  of  the  building  at  one  time,  or  nearly  so. 
in  case  of  ftreat  einerpoHpy,  disaster  would  be  certain. 

Where  sprinkler  Hystenis  are  installed  in  fireproof  buildings,  the  stairw-ay  requirements  may  properly  be  re* 
duced.  and  it  is  so  provided  under  the  New  York  Building  I^w.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  buildings  are  not  fin- 
proof,  the  stairway  re(]uirenients  should  be  increased.  The  amount  of  reduction  to  l>c  permitted  in  one  case,  aod 
the  amount  of  increased  requirements  in  the  other  case,  depend  upon  the  conditions,  and  whether  those  conditions 
are  likely  to  be  permanent. 

232.  Locations  of  Stairways. — In  dwellings,  the  main  stairway  ordinarily  occupies  a  cen- 
tral and  proiniiicnt  places  in  the  lum.se.  In  buildings  of  the  old  (/(»loniaI  type,  the  main  floor  is 
divided  into  two  parts  hy  the  hall,  and  the  main  stairway  is  located  in  this  room,  or  it  is  directly 
connfrct<»d  to  it.  In  most  j^ovcrnment  buildings,  hchool  houses,  churches,  theatres,  railway 
stations,  and  otlier  })uildingb  of  a  public  character,  the  locations  of  the  stairw  ays  are  fixed  by  the 
design  of  the  building.  To  cluinge  tlie  location  would  mean  to  rc-d»j?ign  the  building,  or,  at 
least,  to  make  material  changes  in  other  important  parts  of  it.  To  make  ingress  and  egrcw 
easy,  and  travel  in  public  buildings  convenient  and  comfortable,  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant considerations  in  tlie  design  of  such  buildings,  and  the  arrangement  of  stairways  and  pas- 
sageways must  be  worked  out  as  a  part  of  the  general  (h^sign.  Tliis  is  not  true  of  all 
buildings.  The  general  sc^lK^me  of  a  hotel  or  an  office  building  can  often  be  arranged  without 
much  regard  to  llie  location  of  tlie  stairs — that  is  to  say,  they  can  be  figured  into  the  design  in 
various  ways  without  materially  altering  the  general  scheme  of  tlu^  building. 

Where  two  stairways  arc  required,  they  should  not  be  near  each  other,  and  if  there  are  moi« 
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than  two,  they  should  be  i»ell  separated  and  placed  so  as  to  afford  the  easiest  and  quickest  serv- 
ice possible  to  the  building  as  a  whole.  The  distribution  of  stairways  is  particularly  important 
in  the  design  of  large  factory  buildings.  It  may  be  material]>  to  the  advantage  or  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  business  in  the  building.  Such  stairways  should  be  located  so  that  there  wLU 
be  little  or  no  interference  in  passage  from  work  to  stairs,  from  work  to  locker  or  wash  rooms, 
and  from  such  rooms  to  stairs.  Stairways  should  never  be  located  around  or  adjacent  to  ele- 
vator shafts  without  solid  walls  between  them. 

A  double  or  interlocking  staircase  has  been  devised  that  makes  a  very  ingenious  economy  of  space.  The  two 
stairways  occupy  the  same  space  that  either  of  them  alone  would  require.  The  arrangement  can  not  be  used  unless 
the  floors  are  16  or  17  ft.  or  more  above  each  other,  and  it  is  particularly  adaptable  for  exits  for  theatres,  school 
houses,  and  other  public  buildings,  when  ceilings  are  high.  Fig.  382  shows  how  this  stair  is  constructed.  The 
arrangement  increases  the  fire  risk,  and  in  some  places  might  be  pro- 
hibited, but  if  the  enclosure  walls  are  properly  made  and  particularly  if 
the  entrances  are  protected  by  intermediate  corridors,  or  otherwise,  the 
danger  of  smoke  might  be  sufficiently  eliminated  to  remove  this  difficulty. 

233.  Landings  and  Winders. — Winding  steps  should 
never  be  used  in  newel  stairs,  and  in  some'  cities  they  are 
prohibited  by  law,  except  in  ornamental  construction  where 
the  use  of  the  stair  is  not  very  important.  Winders  ha\e 
been  used  in  American  practice  a  very  great  deal  in  dwell- 
ing house  construction,  in  order  to  economize  space  and  to 
save  expense  in  construction,  but  it  is  a  very  bad  practice. 
It  is  more  difficult  to  go  up  and  down  such  stairs,  and  the 
danger  of  falling  on  the  stairs  is  very  greatly  increased. 

Winding  steps  are  a  necessary  part  of  curved  stairs,  and  in  such 
construction  the  width  of  the  tread  should  be  limited.  It  should  be  the 
same  width  as  the  treads  of  other  steps,  about  2  ft.  out  from  the  hand 
rail,  or  the  inside  of  the  stair,  which  is  about  the  ordinary  line  of  travel. 
The  average  width,  if  the  stairs  are  not  too  wide,  should  be  not  greater 
than  would  be  used  if  the  stair  were  straight,  and  the  minimum  width 
should  be  not  less  than  6  in. 

Landings  should  be  separated  by  4  or  5  steps.      Square  landings 
serve  to  prevent  accidents,  and  they  also  serve  as  resting  points  going  up 
and  down  stairs.     No  straight  flight  of  stairs  should  be  more  than  10  or    p^^  332.— Double  or  interlocking  stair. 
12  ft.  in  height  without  a  landing.     It  is  very  desirable  to  have  at  least 
one  landing  in  every  ordinary  story,  as  buildings  are  constructed  in  our  American  cities. 

234.  Balustrades  and  Hand  Rails. — Balustrades  and  hand  rails  are  necessities  in  the  con- 
struction of  stairways.  Even  if  the  stairway  is  entirely  enclosed  by  walls  on  both  sides,  the 
hand  rail  is  an  important  part  of  the  construction.  Without  it  the  danger  of  injury  to  people 
using  the  stains  ay  would  be  greatly  increased. 

The  balustrade  offers  an  exceptional  opportunity  for  decorative  work.  A  great  deal  of  very  beautiful  work  in 
the  construction  of  balusters  and  newel  posts  has  been  worked  into  some  of  the  old  Colonial  staircases.  In  the 
lower  stories  of  office  buildings  and  hotels,  and  particularly  in  public  buildings,  the  balustrades  are  often  made  of 
atone,  marble,  or  bronse,  massive  and  sometimes  very  rich  in  design.  In  all  buildings,  balustrades  and  hand  rails 
should  be  made  substantial  and  strong  enough  to  maintain  their  position  under  any  kind  of  a  strain.  Wide 
stairways  should  have  a  band  rail  on  both  sides,  either  as  a  part  of  the  balustrade  or  fastened  to  the  wall,  and  in 
public  places  where  the  stairs  are  in  constant  use  by  large  numbers  of  people,  very  wide  atairs  should  have  an  inter- 
mediate hand  rail. 

236.  Stairway  Enclosures. — In  the  early  history  of  high  building  construction  in  our 
American  cities,  it  was  considered  quite  the  proper  thing  to  build  the  stairs  ays  around  elevator 
shafts,  with  nothing  between  them  but  a  light  iron  screen.  The  folly  of  this  construction, 
however,  became  quickly  apparent.  The  openings  from  floor  to  floor,  which  they  afforded, 
became  the  flues  for  smoke  and  rapid  spread  of  any  fire  in  the  building.  The  next  stc  p  in  this 
evolution  was  the  separation  of  the  stairs  from  the  elevators.  They  were  placed  in  or  adjoin- 
ing the  corridors  of  the  building.  This  was  better,  but  the  well  hole  in  the  stairway  was  still 
an  element  of  danger  in  case  of  fire.  The  only  construction  of  stairs  which  can  be  depended 
upon  to  make  them  a  safe  exit,  reasonably  free  from  smoke,  is  their  construction  iivithin  enclosiDg 
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wftlle.     Our  beat  building  Uwb  require  the  enclosure  walls  in  all  high  buildinK".     The  con- 
etniction  of  Buch  shafts  ie  treated  in  the  folloning  chapter. 

336.  Materials,  Details,  and  Methods  of  Construction.— In  most  cities  the  building  laws 
require  stairs  t«  be  constructed  entirely  of  incombuHtiblc  material,  except  in  frame  buildings  and 
in  non-fireproof  buildings  of  moderate  size.  All  such  stairs  are  supported  by  iron  strings,  or 
they  are  made  of  reinforced  concrete  construction.  If  they  are  supported  by  iron  strings,  the 
treads  should  be  made  of  solid  steel  or  cast-iron  plates.  Marblt,,  slate,  or  other  stone  should 
not  be  used  for  finish  treads  without  such  plat«s  under  them.  The  reason  for  tbis  is  obvious; 
in  case  of  fire  the  atone  treads  are  likely  to  crack  or  break  from  heat  or  water.  In  the  most 
economical  construction  of  this  character,  the 
treads   and  risers  are  made  of  atamped  steel  ^^^  ^ 

plates   in   different  forme,  some  of  which  are  N^^N.^^  — 

arranged  to  carry  cetnent  treads. 


i][  of  start  and  lanaing  lac* 


F^;a.  333  to  387  inclusive  show  the  plan,  section  and  details  of  the  construction  of  a  typical 
stairway  in  the  Commodore  Hotel  in  New  Yorit  City.  These  figures  give  the  actual  measure- 
ments that  are  used,  the  enclosing  walls,  the  stnictur&l  iron  that  supported  them,  and  the  sup- 
port of  the  stairs.  It  is  given  as  an  exceptionally  good  exampl  of  a  very  economical  construction; 
but  thoroughly  aubstantial  and  fully  meeting  all  the  requirements  of  the  building  laws. 

The  stair  comes  very  near  being  a  dogged-leg  stair.  The  open  space  between  the  band  raila, 
as  shown  on  Fig.  387,  is  only  about  1  in.,  and  between  the  iron  strings  about  3  in.  One  newel 
post  serves  both  the  upward  and  the  downward  flighta  of  the  stairs.  It  ia  carried  on  the  S-in. 
beam  at  the  floor  and  on  an  S-in.  channel  at  the  landing,  and  held  in  place  by  bolts  directly 
through  the  poat  and  the  webs  of  the  structural  members. 

The  height  of  the  stair  from  floor  to  floor  is  10  ft.  6  in. ;  there  are  17  risers,  each  7.41  in. 
high.  The  treads  are  10  in.  wide.  The  treads  and  risers  and  the  landing  are  made  of  sheet  steel 
stamped  to  form,  and  covered  with  cement. 

These  stairways  are  in  the  middle  of  the  building,  artificially  lighted  day  and  night.  As 
the  elevator  service  in  the  building  itt  ample,  both  for  the  guests  and  for  the  service  of  the  building, 
these  stairways  are  not  likely  to  be  much  used,  except  in  some  possible  emergency. 
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SHAFTS  IN  BUILDINGS 
By  Cortdon  T.  Pubdt 

The  importance  of  enclosing  stairways  and  elevators  with  fireproof  walls  has  been  evohed 
along  with  the  other  features  of  modern  construction,  but  more  slowly  than  most  of  them.  When 
we  had  only  five  story  buildings,  no  point  was  made  of  it.  For  years  afterward  the  stairwiy 
around  an  open  elevator  was  considered  the  proper  construction  by  the  best  architects,  and  it 
is  only  a  few  years  since  we  stopped  building  elevators  fronted  with  open  guiles,  and  stariwsj* 
in  open  corridors.     Now  enclosures  are  required  in  many  places,  and  should  be  everywhere. 

The  one  thing  that  has  forced  this  evolution,  step  by  step,  is  the  growing  appreciation  of 
the  necessity  of  enclosure  walls  for  the  preservation  of  life.  The  open  elevator  or  stairway,  is 
case  of  fire,  became  a  flue  that  drew  the  fire  to  itself,  making  it  the  worst  place  for  travel  in- 
stead of  the  best.  If  it  did  not  get  the  fire,  it  did  get  the  smoke,  and  in  one  fire  in  a  New  Yoik 
hotel,  several  lives  were  lost  in  a  few  minutes  on  this  account,  when  practically  do  damage  wtfl 
done  to  the  building. 

All  openings  in  floors  should  be  enclosed  with  walls,  forming  vertical  shafts,  except  (1) 
small  openings  for  ducts  and  flues  for  which  requirements  vary,  (2)  openings  for  stairwa>'s  in 
the  first  story  of  city  buildinfrs,  and  (3)  stairways  in  dwellings.  There  should  be  very  few  other 
exceptions. 

237.  Kinds  of  Shafts. — Shafts  are  open  and  closed.  Open  shafts  are  open  to  the  air — that  is, 
they  arc  not  covered  with  a  roof  or  any  other  kind  of  covering.  Closed  shafts  are  roofed  in  and 
completely  covered  ut  the  top. 

In  general,  there  arc  five  kinds  of  shafts:  light  shafts,  vent  shafts,  dumb-waiter  shafts, 
elevator  shafts,  and  shafts  formed  by  stair  enclosures.  Light  and  vent  shafts  are  constructed 
both  open  and  closed,  the  others  being  always  closed. 

238.  Open  Shafts. — Open  shafts  are  made  for  purposes  of  ventilation  and  light,  lliey 
should  be  enclosed  with  walls  similar  to  those  required  for  the  exterior  construction  of  the 
building,  except  if  the  shaft  is  small,  in  which  ciise  some  reduction  in  thickness  of  walls  may 
be  allowed  proviilcd  that  l)y  so  doing  there  is  no  depreciation  in  the  strength  of  the  structure 
as  a  whole.  All  opcninj^H  in  such  shafts  should  be  protected  from  fire,  whether  the  building  be 
fireproof  or  not,  and  windows  should  have  fireproof  constniction,  wire  glass,  and  fire  shutters. 

239.  Closed  Shafts. — »Sniall  vent  and  dumb-waiter  shafts  should  be  enclosed  with  walls 
made  the  same  as  partitions  ordinarily  required  in  fireproof  buildings.  Vent  shafts  should 
have  no  openings,  except  for  v(.'ntilation  purposes,  including  windows,  and  dumb-waiter  shafts 
should  have  no  openings  except  the  doors  for  the  dumb-waiter  ser\^ice.  These  openings  should 
have  iron  or  concrete  frames,  and  fireproof  doors  and  windows.  Huch  shafts  should  also  have 
fireproof  constnu^tion  at  the  top' and  bottom.  This  fireproof  construction  works  both  ways. 
It  prevents  the;  fire  from  K<^^tting  into  tin?  shaft,  and  then  if  the  fire  does  enter  the  shaft,  it  holds 
it  in  and  prevents  the  sjjread  of  the  fire  on  the  floors  above.  The  complete  enclosure  of  the 
shaft  at  the  bottom  prevents  the  entrnnte  of  the  fire  at  the  most  dangerous  point,  and  the  en- 
closure at  the  top  stoi)s  the  draft  which  would  otherwise  be  established. 

240.  Stairway  Enclosures. — The  kind  of  an  enclosure  required  for  a  stairway  depends  upon 
the  size  and  construction  of  the  buiUlinj^,  its  use,  and  to  s<.)nie  extent  on  outside  conditions.  In 
high  buildings  serv'ing  a  Irirpe  population,  they  should  be  of  the  best  type  of  construction. 
This  is  tnie  of  most  buildings  in  our  large  cities,  but  in  buildings  3  or  4  stories  high,  of  ordinary 
construction,  with  brick  exterior  walls  and  with  floors  ami  roof  supported  by  wood  joists,  any 
slow-burning  enclosure  wall  answers  the  purpose  as  well  as  one  made  of  fireproof  materials. 
In  a  case  of  fire,  the  people  will  pass  out  of  the  building  before  the  enclosure  is  burned.  It  is 
impossible  to  make  a  rule  that  will  apply  to  all  castas,  determining  under  what  conditions  the 
cheaper  enclosure  is  applicable,  but  open  stairways  should  not  extend  through  more  than  three 
stories  in  any  kind  of  a  building,  in  city  or  countr>\  1  n  New  York  (^ity  not  more  than  two  stories 
in  any  building  can  be  connected  by  an  open  well  or  unenclosed  stain^'ay. 
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Slow-burning  enclosures  can  be  made  in  various  ways — ^with  wood  studding  and  wire 
lath  and  plaster,  or  of  solid  wood  several  layers  thick,  or  otherwise. 

Fireproof  enclosure  walls  should  be  made  better  than  the  ordinary  partitions  of  so-called 
fireproof  buildings.  In  buildings  that  are  not  fireproof,  they  should  be  selfnsupporting  from 
the  foundation  upward,  the  same  as  exterior  walls,  and  made  of  materials  that  will  meet  all 
requirements  of  8trength,as  well  as  of  fire  resistance.  In  fireproof  buildings,  enclosure  walls  can 
be  can  ied  from  floor  to  floor  on  the  fireproof  floor  construction,  or  on  the  steel  or  reinforced 
concrete  framing.  Under  the  New  York  building  law,  such  enclosing  walls  must  be  8  in.  thick 
if  made  of  brick;  6  in.  thick  if  made  of  solid  concrete  or  of  hollow  blocks  of  terra  cotta.  concrete, 
or  gypsum ;  and  4  in.  thick  if  made  of  reinforced  concrete.  Such  walls  can  also  be  made  of  metal 
studding  covered  with  wire  lath  and  plastered  with  cement  mortar,  but  they  must  be  solid  at 
least  2H  in.  thick. 

Enclosure  walls  in  fireproof  buildings  should  also  be  well  constructed.  All  mortar  used 
in  making  them  should  be  cement  mortar.  Their  support  and  connection  at  floors  and  ceil- 
ings should  be  substantial  and  suflicient  to  resist  any  destructive  force  that  the  wall  itself  will 
resist.  Metal  studding  should  project  into  both  floor  and  ceiling,  and  be  cemented  in  place; 
the  work  should  be  so  designed  that  beams  or  other  steel  construction  wiU  not  project  through 
the  enclosure  waUs.  At  all  points,  the  metal  of  the  steel  frame  should  be  covered  by  at  least 
1 1^  in.  of  flreproofing  material. 

Openings  in  such  enclosure  walls  should  be  made  with  corresponding  care!  The  edges 
of  the  openings  should  be  reinforced  with  steel  to  insure  the  strength  of  the  wall  against  the 
weakening  effect  of  the  opening.  Door  and  window  frames  should  be  ihade  of  metal,  of  wood 
covered  with  metal,  of  fireproof  ed  wood,  or  of  their  equal  as  a  fire  resisting  material.  The  doors 
and  sash  should  likewise  be  made  of  fire  resisting  materials.  The  windows  should  be  provided 
with  iron  shutters.  Glass,  wherever  it  is  used,  should  be  wire  glass,  and  if  windows  are  badly 
exposed,  the  glass  should  be  in  two  thicknesses,  separated  by  at  least  1  in.  of  air  space.  Sash 
should  be  fitted  with  automatic  self-closing  devices.  Doors  should  open  outwardly  and  should 
be  self-closing.  They  should  not  be  locked  when  the  building  is  inhabited.  Each  story  in  such 
an  enclosure  should  be  provided  with  artificial  light,  which  should  be  as  independent  as  possible 
of  the  other  lighting  in  the  building,  and  as  fully  protected  as  possible  from  injury  by  any  fire 
likely  to  occur  in  the  building,  from  within  or  without. 

The  above  specification  is  for  the  best  construction,  but  these  enclosures  are  a  small  part 
of  the  entire  constniction  of  a  building,  and  the  additional  cost  that  they  incur  is  not  a  large 
part  of  the  total  cost  of  the  building.  The  evolution  of  stair  construction  has  now  reached  the 
stage  in  which  the  public  demands  the  best  in  these  particulars. 

The  construction  demanded  for  stair  enclosures  in  factories  and  loft  buildings  and  other  places  where  workmen 
and  workwomen  congregate  is,  in  all  its  essential  elements,  the  same  as  required  for  hotels  and  office  buildings,  and 
as  complete  as  herein  specified.  The  finish  may  be  omitted,  and  the  work  may  be  left  in  the  rough,  but  the  constmo- 
tion  should  be  equally  substantial  and  the  prevention  of  smoke  equally  certain. 

Some  building  laws  require  "fire  towers."  A  "fire  tower"  is  an  enclosed  stairway,  as  above  specified,  with 
both  its  doors  and  windows  opening  to  the  outside  of  the  building,  and  at  a  point  that  is  not  badly  exposed  by  a  fire 
in  another  building.  Fire  towers  should  be  connected  at  each  floor  to  a  nearby  exit  doorway  from  the  building. 
The  balconios  required  to  make  the  connection  should  be  made  of  substantial  fireproof  construction,  and  as  wide 
as  the  corridors  or  stairs  which  they  serve. 

The  complete  enclosure  of  stairway  shafts  in  city  buildings  should  continue  to  the  ground  floor,  with  an  exit 
leading  as  directly  as  possible  to  the  outside  of  the  building.  Such  stsirwajns  should  also  continue  to  the  roof,  where 
they  should  be  enclosed  with  a  substantial  fireproof  construction  with  a  skylight  or  windows. 

241.  Elevator  Shafts. — The  walls  of  elevator  shafts  and  the  fireproofing  of  surrounding 
and  supporting  structural  members  should  be  made  with  the  same  care  and  good  workmanship 
called  for  in  the  construction  of  stairway  enclosures.  One  is  quite  as  important  as  the  other. 
If  there  are  only  two  elevators  in  a  building,  they  should  have  separate  shafts.  New  York 
City  does  not  permit  more  than  two  elevators  in  one  shaft,  and  whether  there  is  any  regulation 
in  regard  to  it  or  not,  the  separation  of  elevators  in  large  city  buildings  into  two  or  three  or  more 
shafts  is  very  desirable. 

The  size  of  elevators,  as  well  as  their  number,  depends  upon  the  service  required.     These 
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factors  must  be  determined  or  assumed  before  the  number  and  size  of  the  shafts  can  be  fixed. 
The  horizontal  clearance  in  the  shafts,  at  the  sides  of  the  elevators,  depends  upon  the  aise  or 
character  of  the  guides  or  rails  which  are  used  and  the  construction  of  the  car,  and  the  clearance 
required  behind  the  car  for  the  counterweight  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  counterweight.  A 
clearance  of  3>^  in.  on  each  side  of  the  car  is  the  least  allowance  for  iron  rails  and  a  receaasd 
car.  If  the  rails  are  extra  heavy  or  their  supports  unusually  difficult,  this  clearance  must  be 
increased.  Wood  rails  require  more  clearance  than  iron  rails.  If  the  pilaster  effect  in  a  car 
on  account  of  making  a  recess  for  the  guides  is  objectionable,  and  the  side  of  the  car  is  made 
straight,  a  6-in.  clearance  is  the  least  that  should  be  allowed,  even  with  iron  guides. 

The  space  required  for  counterweights  is  never  less  than  BH  in.,  and  a  greater  allowance  is 
desirable.  A  clearance  of  f^  to  l}i  in.  in  front  of  the  car  should  also  be  allowed.  New  York 
City  does  not  permit  more  than  l}i  in.  If  the  threshold  of  the  doorway  is  constructed  to 
project  into  the  area  of  the  shaft  to  make  this  clearance  satisfactory,  the  under  side  of  the  pro- 
jection should  be  beveled  to  the  line  of  the  shaft  as  a  measure  of  safety. 

The  above  clearances  are  on  the  basis  of  elevator  guides  on  the  sides  of  the  car  and  counter- 
weights in  the  same  shaft.  Corner  guides  are  very  undesirable,  and  counterweights  in  separate 
shafts  where  they  can  not  be  readily  seen  are  also  objectionable.  The  simplest  arrangement  (d 
these  details  is  the  best  and  ordinarily  the  most  economical  in  construction.  If  an  elevator 
shaft  is  constructed  with  given  clearances  for  a  proposed  size  of  car,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
erection  of  th)B  shaft  construction  be  perfectly  pliunb  to  permit  the  size  of  car  as  proposed.  If 
the  shaft  is  not  plumb,  the  size  of  the  car  wiU  have  to  be  reduced,  for  the  guides  must  be  vertical 
whether  the  walls  of  the  shaft  are  or  not. 

The  clearance  required  overhead  for  the  car  depends  upon  the  speed  of  the  elevator.  The 
New  York  regulations  call  for  2  ft.  when  the  speed  is  not  over  100  ft.  per  minute,  and  5  ft.  if 
the  speed  exceeds  350  ft.  per  minute,  and  these  regulations  represent  the  best  practice.  The 
clearance  is  measured  from  the  top  of  the  car,  when  it  is  in  position  at  the  top  floor  of  the  build- 
ing, to  the  under  part  of  the  lowest  overhead  construction.  The  clearance  overhead  for  the 
counterweights  depends  upon  the  type  of  the  elevator.  The  New  York  regulations  require  not 
less  than  6  in.  for  traction  and  hydraulic  elevators,  and  not  less  than  3  ft.  for  drum  type  ele- 
vators, when  the  pit  buffer  is  completely  compressed.  If  the  shaft  is  covered  with  a  floor  under 
the  construction  supporting  the  machinery,  these  clearance  measurements  would  be  to  the 
under  part  of  the  floor.  They  should  in  any  case  be  ample,  and  the  extra  expense  for  making 
them  so  is  ordinarily  not  worth  considering. 

Most  building  laws  require  a  grating  or  floor  construction  under  the  overhead  sheaves 
and  their  supports.  Whether  this  is  required  or  not,  such  construction  is  desirable  and  it  should 
be  made  substantial.  The  best  method  is  to  make  a  concrete  floor  provided  with  grated  open- 
ings under  the  lowest  sheaves  and  under  the  lowest  supporting  sheave  beams,  covering  the 
entire  area  of  the  shaft.  The  grating  is  desirable  to  permit  of  the  exit  of  smoke  that  might  find 
its  way  into  the  shaft  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  prevent  it.  The  grating  should  be  suflSciently 
close  to  prevent  ordinary  tools  from  falling  through. 

Ordinarily  8-f t.  head  room  above  this  overhead  floor  will  afford  ample  room  for  the  sheaves 
and  their  supports  and  for  taking  care  of  them.  If  the  machinery  is  over  the  elevators,  this 
space  should  be  increased  3  or  4  ft.,  and  a  separate  floor  should  be  constructed  immediately 
under  the  machinery.  If  the  machines  are  over  the  elevators,  the  room  containing  the  ma- 
chines should  be  incorporated  into  the  shaft  construction,  and  in  either  case,  all  the  overhead 
construction  should  be  thoroughly  fireproof  and  substantial,  and  should  be  well  lighted  with 
skylights  or  windows. 

No  rules  can  be  made  for  the  framing  around  elevator  shafts  in  either  steel  or  reinforced 
concrete  construction.  Nearly  every  building  is  a  new  problem.  Guide  rails  should  be  sup- 
ported every  12  or  15  ft.,  and  where  story  heights  are  greater,  the  framing  of  an  intermediate 
support  is  necessary. 

In  deusning  a  large  building,  it  ia  important  to  obtain  a  preliminary  layout  for  the  elevatora  from  tome  nuuiu- 
facturer  of  elevators  before  completing  the  design.     From  such  a  layout  the  elevator  loads,  taken  into  the  oohimaa, 
ean  be  determined  and  provided  for,  and  any  change  in  the  layout  made  afterwards  is  not  likely  to  mAteriftUy  alter 
tde  dbtributioD  ot  the  losds  »o  determined. 
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'  When  the  elevator  machinery  ia  in  the  baaement,  the  total  load  for  each  elevator  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 

car,  plus  a  live  load  of  75  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  car  floor,  multiplied  by  2,  plus  the  weight  of  the  cables.  The  weight  of 
the  car  and  its  live  load  is  multiplied  by  2  to  cover  the  counterbalance  and  lifting  load.  The  total  load  to  be  taken 
care  of  in  the  construction  of  the  building  ia  two  times  this  result.  The  second  multiplication  by  2  covers  impact 
and  other  minor  factors. 

When  the  elevator  machinery  is  at  the  top  of  the  building,  the  load  is  somewhat  reduced  so  far  as  the  lifting 
is  concerned,  but  the  weight  of  the  machinery  itself,  which  is  considerable,  is  added.  The  framework  provided  for 
the  support  of  the  beams  which  carry  the  sheaves,  is  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  construction  of  the  biiilding.  Very 
heavy  beanu  are  sometimes  required  for  this  purpose.  The  requirements  must  be  determined  from  the  layout 
of  the  elevators,  and  if  the  original  calculation  is  made  from  a  preliminary  layout,  the  d^gn  should  be  re-ezamined 
when  the  final  layout  is  provided.  The  beams  that  carry  the  sheaves,  ordinarily  termed  "sheave  beams,"  are  in- 
cluded as  a  part  of  the  elevator  contract,  and  not  a  part  of  the  construction  of  the  building. 

All  elevators  have  buffers  and  must  be  constructed  with  pits,  or  with  extensions  of  the  elevator  shaft  below 
the  lowest  level  to  which  the  elevator  is  to  descend.  If  the  elevator  is  to  stop  at  the  first  floor,  and  there  is  a 
basement  in  the  building,  and  it  is  desirable,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  extend  the  elevator  shaft  to  the  basement  floor, 
and  to  construct  the  walls  with  a  doorway  from  the  basement  into  the  shaft.  Two  or  more  shafts  of  this  character 
adjoining  each  other  should  be  connected  in  the  basement  by  doorwajns.  If  the  machinery  is  in  the  basement,  the 
machine  room  should  be  of  fireproof  construction  adjoining  the  shafts,  and  connected  to  them  by  doorwajns  in  the 
basement. 

If  it  is  desired  to  have  one  or  more  elevators  run  to  the  basement,  the  shafts  should  be  constructed  with  the 
pits  below  the  basement  floor  the  full  sise  of  the  shaft.  These  pits  should  be  made  of  masonry,  waterproof,  and  not 
less  than  4  ft.  in  depth.  If  the  speed  of  the  car  exceeds  400  ft.  per  minute,  the  pit  should  be  6  ft.  deep.  There  are 
two  things  that  may  make  the  construction  of  these  pits  difficult:  (1)  the  possible  effect  they  may  have  upon  the 
design  of  the  foundations  of  the  building,  and  (2)  the  waterproofing  of  the  walls  and  floor  so  that  the  pit  shall  be 
perfectly  dry.  The  best  way  to  meet  the  foundation  diffioulty  is  to  keep  the  pit  away  from  the  foundations,  though 
that  may  involve  the  whole  scheme  of  the  elevator  arrangement.  The  pit  should  always  be  waterproofed,  but  some- 
times the  work  must  be  especially  well  done  to  keep  the  pit  dry. 


TANKS 

By  H.  J.  BuBT 

242.  Sprinkler  Tanks. — For  the  highest  grade  service^  two  types  of  tanks  are  used  jointly 
pressure  tank  and  a  gravity  tank.  The  pressure  tank  provides  the  high  pressure  which  is 
needed  at  the  beginning  of  the  fire.  (In  very  large  installations,  it  is  advisable  to  make  two 
units  of  the  pressure  tank.)  The  gravity  tank  when  used  with  the  pressure  tank,  furnishes  the 
reserve  supply,  and  comes  into  action  when  the  pressure  in  the  pressure  tank  has  dropped  to  a 
point  where  the  water  will  flow  from  the  gravity  tank  into  the  pressure  tank.  The  gravity 
tank  is  set  at  such  an  elevation  that  it  will  give  an  effective  pressure  at  the  highest  sprinkler 
head,  though  not  as  great  as  given  by  the  pressure  tank. 

In  a  less  efficient  installation,  the  gravity  tank  alone  may  be  used.  In  cases  where  only  a  few  heada  are  in- 
stalled, the  house  tank  may  be  used  as  a  supply,  but  the  practice  should  not  be  followed  to  any  extent,  and  if  used, 
the  house  tank  should  be  increased  in  sise  and  arranged  so  that  the  sprinkler  supply  is  constant  and  cannot  be 
xeduced  by  the  house  service  demands. 

The  all  essential  thing  about  pressure  tanks  is  to  have  them  air-tight.     All  tanks  must  be  water-tight. 

242a.  Location  of  Sprinkler  Tanks. — If  ground  space  is  available,  and  particu- 
larly if  several  buildings  are  to  be  served  from  the  gravity  tank,  it  is  desirable  to  make  the  tank 
structure  independent  of  the  building.  Steel  water-towers,  which  have  been  highly  developed 
and  standardized  by  a  number  of  manufacturers,  are  best  suited  for  this  purpose. 

If,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  cities,  space  outside  the  building  is  not  available  for  this  struc- 
ture, the  tanks  must  be  supported  on  the  building.  The  structural  problem  of  carrying  the 
weight  will  usually  govern  the  location,  although  in  some  instances  appearance  will  have  an 
influence.     The  following  cases  illustrate  locations  and  methods  of  support: 

On  narrow  buildings,  say  50  ft.  or  leas  in  width,  having  masonry  supporting  walls,  tnu»es  may  be  used,  span- 
ning from  wall  to  wall.  The  position  selected  for  the  trusses  will  be  governed  by  any  other  features,  such  as  chim- 
neys, pent  houses,  etc.,  that  need  to  be  cleared.  The  walls,  as  normally  built,  will  most  likely  have  the  necessary 
strength  to  carry  the  load,  and  to  distribute  it  over  a  considerable  length  of  foundation.  Fig.  389  illustrates  a 
structure  of  this  description. 
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Pin.  390. — Spriaklw  tank  nipporto,  luing  one  wall  ol  buililini 


Sflc.  S-242b1 
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Four  of  Ihe  buildioc  oolumu,  if  of  finproofMl  itnl  or  eoan 
dsuRned  Co  urry  ths  ulditionBl  wdiht.  Tha  waicht  at  ths  tank 
lowl  ID  its  affect  on  ths  [oundatiaiu. 

Fig.  3e0  illuilrsta  s  »h  when  the  mil  of  the  bnildinc  funiabes  auppat  for 
two  new  columna  have  boea  inacrtad  in  the  buildina  to  tupport  tha  other  eida. 

If  thare  ar«  maioary  waJla  cncloaias  an  aJaTntor  or  itair  ahaft,  thej  nu 
They  may,  if  dnired,  be  extended  upward  to  form  a  towar  enoloain*  the  tan 

The  preaaure  tank  may  be  placed  in  tfa*  baaemest  or  put  UDderirouIid 
It  muit  operate  under  ireatar  air  pnaaure.  Suob  loeatloa  nukaa  tha  piplni  mi 
ia  uaed.     It  ia  not  Fvcomrnebded  if  it  ean  be  aToided- 

349&.  Supports  for  Grsvity  Tanks. — The  design  of  the  supports  for  gnvity 
tanks  involves  gravity  loads  and  wind  loads.  Gravity  tanks  are  treated  as  dead  toads,  the 
tanks  being  filled  to  capacity.  No  deductions  are  made  as  ia  done  for  floor  loads.  Tanks  and 
tank  structures  are  usually  in  exposed  fdtuationa,  and  it  is  recommended  that  they  be  decdgocd 
to  resist  a  wind  preaaure  of  30  lb.  per  sq.  ft,  on  the  projected  area  of  tank  and  supports. 


»  aide  of  the  tank  atruetura  and 

'  proTida  the  aupport  for  the  tank. 
■■     Els-  391  iliustiBtea  auch  a  e*M. 

«  eomplinled  if  a  trarity  lank  alao 


Thg  (rHvity  and  wind  atreaaea  are  eonourrenC  Tha  aupporta  will  be  de«(n»d  for  the  madnma  oomblutlona 
of  atreeg.     If  with  an  empty  tanli,  the  wind  produoea  an  uplift  at  any  bearinc,  tuitable  anehoraae  muat  be  aupplied. 

The  wood  tank  muat  be  aupported  on  ohima  jointa  ao  cut  M  to  clear  the  enda  of  the  atavia  and  thua  reoeiTe  the 
whole  load  from  the  tank  bottom.     It  will  fenerally  be  adTantaseoua  to  apeeity  the  atandard  aiua  of  local  wood 

It  ia  desirable  that  aupporta  within  tha  building  be  fireproof. 

24Se.  PrsBBure  Tanks. — The  pressure  tank  is  a  steel  cylinder  placed  horiiontally 
with  segmental  ends.  The  usual  working  preaaure  when  placed  on  top  of  the  building  ie  7fi  lb. 
pel  sq.  ia     The  tank  should  be  designed  for  a  greater  preasure,  aay  100  lb.  per  sq,  in. 

The  stress  on  a  longitudinal  joint  per  linear  inch  if,  P  Xf,P  being  the  pressure  in  pounds 
per  square  inch  and  r  the  radius  in  inches.  The  stress  on  a  circumferential  joint  per  linear 
inch  iaP  X  2-  '^■^  ia  the  stress  on  the  joint  connecting  the  segmental  ends  to  the  cylinder,  and 
is  alao  the  stress  in  the  head  if  the  head  is  a  full  hemisphere.    P  ^  100  lb. 


the  I 


\-.  joint  elBcieney  50^,  a 
3W0  lb.  per  linear  inch 


and  the  tl 


b  100  X  IS  -  1800  lb 


-ed  in  ehapinf  the  1 


perlin.  in.,  and  the  thick 
B  account  of  the  work  ro 
,  and  to  adopt  H  in.  aa  i 
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t  Ui«  rivatiua  ol  tha  itAinU  m 


S  (rwUr  tbui  60%  and  tliiu  ndiu 


Under  normal  working  conditio na,  the  pressure  tank  is  %  full  of  water,  the  other  third 
being  air  apace.  In  giving  the  capacity,  the  water  space  only  is  indicated.  Given  the  volume 
of  water,  multiply  it  by  IH  to  get  total  volume  of  the  tank. 

The  tanks  are  set  in  two  saddles  made  of  wood  or  coat  iron,  as  ahown  in  Fig.  391.  Theae 
mipporta  should  be  at  approximately  the  quarter  pointa.  The  supporting  beams  should  be  so 
designed  that  they  will  be  capable  of  aupporting  the  tank  when  full  of  water. 

The  appurtenances,  such  as  manholes,  gages,  pipe  connections,  and  enclosure,  must  be  aa 
required  by  the  regulations  of  local  authorities  or  the  insuiance 
representatives. 

S4Sif.  Gravltr  Tanks.— The  gravity  tank  is 
usually  a  cylindrical  tank  and  may  be  constructed  of  steel, 
concrete,  or  wood. 

The  steel  tank  with  a  hemispherical  bottom  is  the  most 
satisractory  type  if  conditions  permit  its  use.  This  type  has 
been  standardized  by  a  number  of  manufacturers.  Their 
des^na  can  be  checked  or  new  designa  made  aa  explained  in 
Ketchum's  "Structural  Engineera'  Handbook,"  p.  365.  This 
form  of  tank  may  be  uaed  whether  set  on  an  independent  tower 
outside  the  building  or  on  a  special  tower  on  top  of  the  building 
(see  Fig.  302). 

Concrete  tanks  can  be  made  but  are  not  much  used.  He 
expense  of  forms  and  of  constructing  the  small  yardage  of 
concrete  at  auch  a  height,  makes  them  uneconomical.  ConiCi«t« 
tank  a  can  best  be  made  with  flat  bottoms. 

Wood  tanks  are  cheapest  and  least  durable,  but  will  give 
good  service  if  well  built  and  well  maintained. 

243«.  Design  of  a  Cjlindiical  Grarity  Teak. — 
The  stress  on  the  longitudinal  aeam,  or  section,  of  a  cylindrical 
tank  is  Ft  per  linear  inch  aa  given  on  p.  S47.  If  the  cylinder 
is  vertical,  the  pressure  P  at  any  level  is  0.434^,  H  being  the 
depth  in  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Assume  for  example  a  tank  16  ft.  in  diameter,  and  20  ft. 

Fia.  392.— Gen*nil  plsa  of  40,000-     high;  then  the  maximum  atreaa  on  the  cyUnder,  i.e.,  just  above 

«•"""  '""^  ""■  •"""  the  bottom,  -  0.434  X  20  X  8  X  12  =  833  lb.  per  sq.  in.     This 

stress  muat  be  reaiated  by  the  plate  of  a  steel  tank,  the  reinforcing  rods  of  a  concrete  tank,  or 

the  hoops  of  a  wood  tank. 

For  the  sUd  tank,  a  unit  stress  of  16,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  will  be  used,  with  60%  effi> 
ciency  of  joint,  or  8000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  on  the  gross  area.  The  sectional  area  required  ■•  anm  '^ 
0.104  sq.  in.  This  being  a  section  1  in.  high,  the  thickness  required  is  0.104  in.  A  H'in.  plat« 
will  be  sufficient  for  the  streaa,  but  for  surety  of  calking  and  durability,  ?f «  or  even  H  in.  may 
be  considered  the  desirable  minimum. 

For  the  concrete  tank,  a  steel  streaa  of  12,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  will  be  used.  Thus  the  steel 
required  per  inch  of  height  is  „ ---  -  0.07  sq.  in.  Round  rods  }i  ia  in  diameter  have  an 
area  of  0. 1 963  sq.  in.  and  are  to  be  spaced  2^  in.  apart  at  the  bottom.  Likewise,  the  spacing  and 
siie  are  computed  at  successive  elevations  up  the  aides  of  the  tank.  Low  unit  stresses  are  used 
for  the  roda  to  avoid  stretch  that  might  produce  minute  crack  a. 

For  the  wood  tank,  a  steel  stress  of  12,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  will  be  used  for  the  hoops.     Hien 


the  steel  required  per  inch  of  height  is 


12,000 


■  0.07  sq.  in.     Round  roda  ^  in.  in  diameter, 
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having  a  net  area  (in  the  thread)  of  0.30  sq.  in.  can  be  spaced  A^i  in.  centers  near  the  bottom, 
and  at  wider  distances  upward  toward  the  top.  Round  rods  must  be  used;  flat  bars  are  not 
permissible  on  account  of  rapid  corrosion.  Low  unit  stresses  are  used  for  the  rods  to  allow  for 
initial  stress. 

The  flat  tank  bottom  can  be  considered  as  a  series  of  beams  1  in.  wide  and  designed  accord- 
ing to  the  weight  of  the  water  and  the  spacing  of  the  supports.  The  bottom  of  a  steel  tank  will 
not  be  less  in  thickness  than  the  lowest  course  of  side  plates.  The  bottom  of  a  concrete  tank 
will  not  be  less  than  3  in.  and  may  be  cast  integral  with  the  supporting  beams. 

The  bottom  of  a  wood  tank  will  not  be  less  than  1^  in.  net  thickness. 

For  details  of  the  design  of  steel  tanks,  see  Ketchum's  "Structural  Engineers'  Handbook,'*  p.  3B6. 
For  detaib  of  the  design  of  concrete  tanks,  see  Hool  and  Johnson's  "  Concrete  Engineers'  Handbook,"  p.  7GA. 
For  details  of  the  design  of  wood  tanks,  see  "  Regulations  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  for  the 
Installations  of  Gravity  and  Pressure  Tanks." 

243.  House  Tanks. — In  important  buildings  it  is  generally  necessary  to  provide  one  or 
more  tanks  for  water  supply.  Various  local  conditions  require  their  use.  The  pressure  of  the 
public  supply  may  not  be  sufficient  to  deliver  water  to  the  upper  floors,  or  the  public  supply 
may  be  unreliable  as  to  pressure,  and  it  \&  always  subject  to  accident  or  to  heavy  draft  for  fire 
purposes.  Accordingly,  the  tank  is  designed  to  secure  the  proper  pressure  for  the  upper  floors 
to  which  the  city  supply  wOl  not  reach,  also  to  act  as  an  equalizer  between  the  piunp  discharge 
and  the  building  demand  and  provide  a  supply  for  a  short  period  of  time  in  the  event  of  the 
shutting  down  of  the  service.  The  lower  floors  should  be  taken  care  of  by  the  service  pressure 
if  such  does  not  complicate  the  piping  system. 

The  supply  may  come  from  a  private  well ;  or,  treated  water  may  be  used  for  drinking  or 
culinary  purposes,  thus  making  a  tank  necessary. 

243a.  Capacity  of  House  Tanks. — The  capacity  required  varies  with  the  uses 
and  conditions.  No  very  definite  rules  can  be  given.  If  the  pumping  plant  is  automatic,  the 
storage  need  be  only  enough  for  two  or  three  hours  of  maximum  use.  If  the  plant  requires 
manual  operation,  two  or  more  pumpings  a  day  may  be  planned.  For  very  small  buildings, 
1000-gaL  capacity  is  ample,  increasing  from  this  size  to  2000  or  2500  gaL  Beyond  this  size, 
it  is  generally  advisable  to  install  two  tanks,  cross  connected  and  valved  so  that  cither  may  be 
thrown  out  of  service  for  cleaning  purposes. 

It  is  advisable  to  make  the  tank  as  small  as  practicable,  so  that  the  water  may  be  changed  frequently  and  re- 
main fresh.  In  large  important  buildings,  such  as  hotels,  etc.,  it  is  advisable  to  provide  two  services  from  two  street 
fronts  if  practicable,  to  avoid  interruption  in  the  service  to  the  house  tank  supply.  The  available  space  for  the 
tank  and  the  cost  of  installation  may  have  an  influence  in  deciding  the  capacity. 

2436.  Location  of  House  Tanks. — The  storage  must  be  of  course  above  the 
highest  fixture  to  be  served.  The  usual  location  is  in  the  attic  space  or  in  a  pent-house  above 
the  roof.  In  the  latter  case,  it  is  desirable  to  locate  it  adjacent  to  the  elevator  pent-house,  to 
avoid  the  building  of  a  separate  house.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  enclosed  in  a  stairway  pent- 
house. It  should  be  enclosed  for  protection  against  dirt  and  against  freezing.  Heating  may 
be  necessary. 

243c.  Construction  Materials. — The  tank  may  be  constructed  of  either  steel, 
concrete,  or  wood.  Steel  is  preferable,  as  it  can  be  readily  made  water-tight  and  with  reason- 
able maintanance  will  be  permanent.  Its  cost  will  be  greater  than  concrete  or  wood.  Con- 
crete may  be  used  but  will  require  special  care  in  construction  to  make  it  water-tight,  especiaUy 
at  pipe  connections.     Its  use  would  be  appropriate  only  in  a  concrete  building. 

Wood  is  the  cheapest  material,  and  can  be  made  tight  if  sufllcient  care  is  used  in  construction.  It  cannot  be 
considered  permanent.  Greater  security  against  leakage  in  rectangular  tanks  can  be  secured  by  lining  with  sheet 
lead  or  with  tin  plate  having  soldered  joints.     The  wood  is  more  likely  to  rot  if  the  tank  is  lined  than  if  it  is  unlined. 

243<i.  Details  of  House  Tanks. — The  supply  pipe  should  be  run  over  the  top  of 
the  tank,  or  its  outlet  placed  at  the  level  of  the  overflow;  otherwise,  any  failure  of  its  supply  or 
leakage  through  the  pump  will  drain  the  tank.  Connection  of  the  supply  pipe  to  the  distribut- 
ing system  is  objectionable  for  the  above  reason  and  the  added  reason  that  it  transmits  vibra- 
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tioDS  throughout  the  diatributing  aystem.  The  outlet  should  be  2  or  3  in.  aliove  the  bottonta 
allow  Tor  the  deposit  of  sediment,  but  adrain  ahouldbctakenfrom  the  bottom  to-apcurethorou|t 
cleaning  when  necessary. 


lun  M  tba  (upply  pips  imd  ihould  no 

diuhvcc  on  to  Um  roof.  , 

It  i*  deursble  to  Kt  the  tuk  in  sited  pka,  tbc  pan  provided  withadrdnpipediaeharKiiuc  io  aeoBpirwia 

pUceao  that  any  Icakaceor  overflow  will  be  quicUy  diieovered.     Thilpan  ia  eiHDtial  (or  atcel  tanka  on  aimiiBiiJ    i 

eondeuation.     The  pan  ihould  be  about  3  in.  desp  and  at>out  1  ft.  larcrr  diameter  than  the  tank.  ' 

A  reliable  tell-tale  or  ■*■■  muat  be  used  with  ita  ladei  in  a  conipicuou*  place  near  the  pump  or  place  of  egatid 

S43e.  House  Tank  Design — Rectangular  Wooden  Tanka. — Aasume   tank  13  (L 
loDg,  6  ft.  wide  and  6  ft.  deep  (Fig.  393).    The  unsupported  length  of  Hide  plunk  is  72  in.     Hui- 


Fio.  303.— RectansuUr  wooden  tanli 


T  bottom  of  tank  ia  0.41//  =  2.C4  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  or  380  lb.  per  sq.  ft.    The 

,       ,.                     .               .  ■      ,   ■      u'  u   ,        ■       I     u         ,       2.fi4  X  72X72 
bending   moment  on  a  strip  1  in.  nigh  (as  simple  beam)  = 


mum  pressure 

-  1710  iiL-Ib. 

The  appropriate  thickness,  (,  of  plank  can  be  determined  from  tliis  bending  moment.      Allowing 
a  fiber  stress  of  1400  lb,  per  aq.  in.,  we  have  H  X  1400('  =  1710.     t  =  2.7  in.     I'ae  S-in.  plank 
(net  thickneaa  dressed  2%  in.).     Thta  thickncas  is  auitable  for  sides,  ends,  and  bottom. 
The  buck  stay  is  designed  as  follows: 

3S0 
Totiil  load  =  C  X  6  X  --,.-   =  6840  lb. 


Stress  in  top  rod  C^)  =  2280  lb. 

Stress  in  bottom  rod  (H)  =  4nG0  lb. 

M.  (approx.)  =  M  X  6840  X  6  =  5130  ft.-lb.   =  fil,560  ii 


.-lb. 


This  requires  a  6  X  8-in.  timber. 

The  maximum  rod  stress  given  above  requires  0.28  sq.  in.  net  section  computed  at  16,000 
lb.  per  sq,  in.  but  as  this  rod  will  haveaninitialstrcMBdiie  toeineliingup  tlictankandmayhsT* 
additional  stress  from  swelling  of  the  wood  it  ia  considered  expedient  to  use  's-in.  round  ni 
having  a  net  area  of  0.41  sq.  in. 

The  vertical  rods  have  no  stress  from  water  pressure  but  have  the  einehing  and  swclUng 
stresses  referred  to  above.     Fur  simplicity  of  design  ^g-in.  round  rodti  will  be  used  throughout 


Cyprens,  ml  wood,  Rr  and  Inni  If 
be  uml.  IhE  tank  bring  held  tugettier 


lead  oraaphalc,     Allio 


9  ihould  be  grooved  or  igilined  and  let  in 


r:r«wi.  or  bolt*  ahoaU 
lu»  circ-ulation  of  ait 
lom  will  bear  direttli 

vily  painted  with  ltd 
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Rectangtdar  Concrete  Tanks, — The  pressures  and  their  application  are  the  same  for  concrete 
tanks  as  described  for  wood  tanks.  Two  sets  of  rods  must  be  used  in  each  slab,  placed  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  whether  required  by  the  stresses  or  not.  This  is  to  prevent  cracks. 
The  vertical  rods  of  the  sides  and  ends  should  he  continuous  with  the  bottom  rods,  i.e,,  the  rod 
should  extend  down  one  side,  across  the  bottom,  and  up  the  other  side.  The  horizontal  rods 
in  the  sides  and  ends  should  be  continuous  around  the  perimeter  of  the  tank  and  spliced. 

The  concrete  must  be  of  a  very  dense  mixture  to  meet  both  the  structural  and  waterproof  requirements.  The 
concrete  may  be  made  waterproof  as  explained  in  Sec.  5,  Art.  29. 

The  pan  for  a  concrete  tank  may  be  made  by  forming  it  of  a  membrane  waterproofing  laid  directly  on  the 
concrete  floor,  and  covering  it  carefully  with  at  least  3  in.  of  concrete. 

• 

Cylindrical  Tanks. — The  sizes  of  cylindrical  tanks  for  house  supply  are  so  small  that 
minimum  sections  will  generally  be  used. 

For  steel  tanks  }^'iiL  plate  should  be  used  throughout. 

For  concrete  tanks,  the  walls  and  bottom  should  be  3  in.  thick.  The  circumferential  rods 
should  be  ^i-\n.  rounds  spaced  3  in.  on  centers,  and  the  vertical  rods  should  be  of  the  same 
diameter  spaced  1  ft.  on  centers.  For  the  bottom,  ^-in.  rods  should  be  used,  both  direc- 
tions, spaced  4  in.  on  centers  with  the  ends  bent  up  into  the  walls  6  to  8  in. 

For  wooden  tanks,  staves  and  bottom  should  be  not  less  than  1  }i  in.  thick,  net.  The  rods 
should  be  ^-in.  rounds  spaced  6  in.  on  centers  near  the  bottom  and  12  in.  maximum  near  the 
top. 

If  the  tank  is  over  10,000  gal.  capacity,  it  should  be  designed  as  illustrated  in  Art.  242«. 

244.  Gasolene  Tanks. — ^Local  building  regulations  should  be  consulted  in  regard  to  gaso- 
lene tanks  Good  practice  requires  gasolene  tanks  to  be  buried  in  the  ground  and  covered  with 
not  less  than  5  ft.  of  earth;  and  to  be  placed  outside  the  walls  of  the  building.  Before  being 
placed,  tanks  should  be  given  a  heavy  coat  of  asphalt  paint.  After  being  set  in  place  with  all 
fittings  attached,  and  before  being  covered,  they  should  be  tested  with  a  pressure  of  75  lb. 
per  sq.  in. 

Gasolene  tanks  and  their  fittings  are  standardised  by  the  manufacturers,  and  their  standards  should  be  fol- 
lowed.    The  thickness  of  s  hell  and  the  riveting  ean  be  checked  on  the  basis  of  the  test  pressure  of  75  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

The  sise  of  tank  may  be  limited  by  municipal  regulation.  The  quantity  to  be  stored  can  best  be  determined 
from  the  needs  of  the  industry  served.  The  ordinary  tank-ear  holds  about  10,000  gal.  If  purchased  by  the 
ear-load,  the  storage  provided  should  be  about  50  %  in  excess  of  the  car-load. 

If  no  local  regulations  govern  the  construction  and  placing  of  the  tank,  it  should  conform  to  the  regulations 
of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  for  the  Installation  of  Containers  of  Hasardous  Liquids. 


WIND  BRACING  OF  BUILDINGS 
By  H.  J.  Burt 

It  is  assumed  that  wind  pressure  acts  horizontally  and  exerts  a  uniform  pressure  over  the 
entire  surface  of  the  windward  side  of  the  building.  Although  in  certain  localities,  as  along 
the  Gulf  Coast,  the  severe  storms  come  from  one  direction,  it  is  customary  to  assume  that  the 
maximum  pressure  may  be  in  any  direction.  In  designing  wind  bracing  it  is  not  considered 
necessary  to  take  into  account  the  suction  on  the  leeward  side,  the  greater  pressure  at  the  cor- 
ners of  the  building,  or  the  variation  of  pressure  with  height.  It  is,  of  course,  permissible  to  take 
advantage  of  the  protection  afforded  by  adjacent  permanent  buildings. 

246.  Wind  Pressure. — The  formula  commonly  used  for  expressing  the  relation  between 
wind  velocity  and  pressure  is:  P  «  0.004V*,  in  which  V  is  the  velocity  in  miles  per  hour,  and 
P  the  pressure  in  pounds  per  square  foot.  This  formula  is  of  little  practical  use  because  of  the 
uncertainty  of  the  velocity  to  be  provided  for.  For  80  miles  per  hour,  it  gives  a  pressure  of  25.6 
lb.  per  sq.  ft. 

The  pressure  most  commonly  used  is  20  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  projected  area.  This  is  required 
by  building  codes  of  some  cities.  The  City  of  New  York  Building  Code  of  1917  requires  30  lb. 
per  sq.  ft. 
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Where  legal  requiromenU  do  not  govern,  it  may  be  pernuMible  to  uae  15  lb.  per  aq.  ft.  on  low 
where  storm  conditione  are  not  likely  to  be  severe.  There  are  ottier  situations  where  30  lb.  or  even  40  Uk  ps  n. 
ft.  are  justified,  such  as  for  very  high  buildings  and  far  buildings  having  large  open  speoea  with  lew  pertltioiM  ui 
floors.  A  high  wind  pressure  should  also  be  used  in  the  design  of  towers  and  signs,  and  for  buildinci  in  tirsWHy 
subject  to  hurricanes. 

246.  Effects  of  Wind  Pressure. — The  effects  of  wind  pressure  are:  (a)  a  tendency  to 
overturn  the  building  as  a  unit,  which  must  be  resisted  either  by  the  dead  weight  of  the  buiMu^ 
or  by  anchorage;  and  (b)  a  tendency  to  collapse  the  building,  which  must  be  reoisted  by  the 
structural  parts  of  the  building. 

247.  Path  of  Stress. — The  wind  pressure  must  ultimately  be  resisted  by  the  foundatiou 
of  the  building.  It  is  applied  to  the  wall  surfaces,  including  windows;  it  is  then  transmitted  to 
the  floors  or  columns;  and  thence  through  the  structural  framing  or  cross-walls  to  the  foundi- 
tions.  The  path  must  be  continuous  and  as  direct  as  possible,  and  all  members  along  the  path 
must  be  capable  of  transmitting  the  stress  in  addition  to  their  other  functions.  Several  altemtte 
systems  of  bracing  may  be  devised  for  a  given  building.  The  one  to  be  preferred  structundly 
is  that  which  is  most  direct  from  the  exposed  surface  to  the  foundations,  but  the  architectuni 
requirements  may  compel  a  more  devious  routing,  ^lierever  possible,  advantage  is  taken 
of  the  members  required  by  the  gravity  loads. 

248.  Unit  Stresses. — As  maximum  wind  stresses  occur  only  at  long  intervals  it  is  allowable 
to  use  a  higher  unit  stress  than  for  gravity  loads.  It  is  well  established  practice  to  specify  tliat 
for  stresses  produced  by  wind  alone  or  combined  with  gravity  stresses,  the  units  mi^  be  is- 
creased  50%;  but  the  section  must  be  not  less  than  required  for  the  gravity  loads. 

249.  Resistance  to  Overturning. — The  wind  pressure  on  a  building  tends  to  rotate  it  about 
a  horizontal  axis  at  the  ground  level  or  at  the  foundation  level  on  the  leeward  side. 

Assume  a  n^asonry  building  40  X  100  ft.  in  plan«  and  190  ft  ii 
height.     The  maximum  overturning  moment  about  thia 


FiQ.  394. — Section  through  mill  building  to 
illustrate  overturning  moment  of  wind  load. 


represented   by   the   couple 

430.000        ,«,.^„ 
-     -^ —  -  10,750  lb. 


AB,   Fig.   394. 


100  Oength)  X  120  (height)  X  20  (pressure)  X  60  (momcDt 

arm)  -  14,400.000  ft.-lb. 

To  determine  the  resisting  moment,  the  dead  weisfat  must  be 
puted,  but  for  purpose  of  illustration  it  is  assumed  in  thia  ctm  ts 
be  6,000,000  lb.     The  resistance  to  overturning  is: 

Weight  X  H  width  -  6.000,000  X  20  -  120.000,000  ft.-lb. 

This  gives  a  wide  margin  of  safety.     The  ratio  of  reaistanoe  to  oTer- 
tuming  should  be  not  less  than  IH  to  1. 

Assume  a  steel  mill  building  shown  in  section.  Fig.  394.  Ai- 
sume  panel  lengths  of  20  ft.,  and  that  each  panel  ia  fully  brseed 
transversely.     Then  the  overturning  moment  is: 

20X60X20X25-  500.000  ft.-lb. 

Assume  that  the  computed  weight  of  one  panel  of  the  building  ■ 
16.000  lb.,  then  its  resisting  moment  is: 

16.000  X  20  -  320.000  ft.-lb. 

The   required  rcsisUnce  is  1>«  X  500.000  -  750,000  ft.-lb.     Thoi. 

anchorage  must  be  provided  for  750.0(X)  -  320,000  -  430,000  ft.-lb. 

The  anchorage  and  weight   of  footing  required  at  A    (and  B)  ii 


260.  Resistance  to  Collapse. — In  order  to  prevent  collapse  from  wind  pressure,  the  wind 
bracing  must  transmit  the  horizontal  wind  pressure  to  the  foundations.  This  can  be  accom- 
pli.shed  b}'  two  types  of  frame  work:  (1)  triangular,  Fig.  395,  having  axial  stresses,  and  (2) 
rectangular  or  portal  framing,  Fig.  396,  having  bending  stresses. 

261.  Triangular  Bracing. — The  analysis  of  a  single  panel  of  triangular  bracing  is  shown  in 
Fig.  397.     The  wind  load  is  assumed  to  be  concentrated  and  is  represented  by  W,     The  hori- 

zontal  reaction  at  the  foundation  is  fi  =  W.     The  vertical  reaction  is  r  =  7'  =  ]7  — .     The 

stress  diagram  gives  the  stresses  in  a,  fe,  and  c.     The  stresses  are  all  axial. 

Tlie  system  of  triangular  bracing  may  be  extended  horizontally  and  vertically  by  additioutl 
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panels,  as  in  Fig.  308.    Thn  wind  pressure  is  computed  for  each  story  and  applied  at  each  floor 
and  the  roof  levels,  as  represented  by  Wr^  W%j  etc. 

Beginning  at  the  top,  the  stresses  in  the  top  story  members  are  determined.     The  hori- 


r\ 


r\ 


Fio.  305. 


FiQ.  396. 


Fio.  397. 


zontal  shear  Wr  is  divided  equally  between  the  panels  of  the  third  story,  and  the  stresses  in  tlie 
members  of  the  third  story  are  determined  as  described  above.  If  the  panels  are  equal,  the 
stresses  of  corresponding  members  will  be  equal.  Each  intermediate  column  has  two  equal  and 
opposite  values  of  F,  which  cancel.     The  diagonal 

stresses  are  -q~  X  sec.  a. 

The  loads  of  the  third  story  are  transmitted  to 
the  next  lower  story  at  the  third  floor,  by  the  anti- 
reactions  Vi  and  Vi  at  columns  1  and  4  and  by  the 

Wr 
horizontal  shear  -»-  at  columns  1,  2,  and  3.     To  these 

W% 
are  added  -«-  and  the  second  story  stresses  are  de- 
termined as  before.     The  diagonal  stresses  in  this 
story  are 5 X  sec.  fi. 

The  horizontal  load  or  shear  to  be  resisted  in 
any  story  or  tier,  is  the  sum  of  all  the  horizontal 
loads  above  that  tier. 

If  the  panels  are  unequal  in  length,  each  must 
be  analyzed,  and  the  values  of  V  for  the  intermediate 
columns  will  not  fully  cancel.     However,  these  values,  which  are  column  stresses,  will  rarely 
require  any  additions  to  the  column  section  of  the  intermediate  columns. 

Having  determined  the  stresses,  the  sections  are  designed  using  unit  stresses  according  to 


Fio.  398. — Diagram  of  trian|nilar  framing 
extending  over  a  building. 
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Art.  248.  The  diagonals  carry  wind  stresses  only.  The  verticals  which  are  the  building  col- 
umns, and  the  horizontals  which  are  girders  or  joists,  will  not  usually  need  to  be  increased  to 
carry  the  wind  stressea 
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262.  Rectangular  Bracing. — A  rectangular  frame  with  hinged  joints  offers  no  leaiBtaa 
a  horizontal  force,  but  will  collapse  as  indicated  in  Fig.  899.    A  rectangular  frame 
rigid  joints  will  resist  a  horizontal  force  and  tends  to  distort  as  shown  in  Fig.  400.     In  ao 

torting,  the  members  take  the  form  of  le^ 


ft 


^ 


*  1^     ,  f       '^        *1         curves  with  points  of  contraflexure  at  i 


1  I 


T 


9 


length. 

In  Fig.  401,  assume  hinges  at  the  poin 
contraflexure  e,  /,  and  g.  The  bending  mom 
at  a,  6,  c,  and  d,  in  the  verticals  and  at  a  and 
the  horizontal,  are  equal,  with  a  value  of  ^1 


^ir 


-i 


FiQ.  401. — Illustrating  wind  load  and  reactions 
on  a  stiff  bent. 


FiQ.  402. 


In  addition  to  the  bending  stresses,  the  direct  stresses  are:  ^iW  (compression)  in  a6,  F  »  j^F 

(compression)  in  bd,  and  V  »  K^^  (tension)  in  ac.     Fig.  402  is  a  graphical  representatioi 
the  bending  moments. 
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This  analysis  may  be  extended  to  any  number  of  panels,  and  any  number  of  stories.     Tl 
is  illustrated  in  Fig.  403.     TFi,  W\ TFs  represent  the  wind  loads  at  the  several  So 
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and  roof  levels.  Wb',  Wi,  Wt',  eto.,  repraaeat  the  shean  to  be  resisted  by  the  columiu  ia 
the  successive  stories,  and  in  each  case,  is  the  mimmation  at  all  the  wind  lo«ds  above  thst  level. 
Hb,  Hi,  etc.,  represent  the  story  heights. 

It  ia  neceasory  to  assume  the  distribution  of  the  shear  among  thecoiumos.  llie  assumption 
here  made  is  — -  for  the  shear  at  the  intermediate  columns,  and  -^  at  the  outside  columns, 
n  being  the  number  Of  panels. 
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Fid.  404.— Diacnm  of  |4u  utd  el 


m  for  computiiic  wind  lo4d  momenta  uid  ihaus. 


The  bending  moment  in  an  intermediate  column  in  any  story  equals  the  total  shear  in  that 
story  multiplied  by  half  the  atory  height,  and  the  product  divided  by  the  number  of  panels. 
This  is  cxpresed  bv  the  formula 

The  bending  moment  in  an  outside  eolumn  is  one-half  that  in  an  intermediate  column,  or 
„      WH 
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The  bending  moment  in  each  girder  connection  at  an  intermediate  column  is  the  mean 
between  the  bending  moments  in  the  column  above  and  below  the  girder.  It  is  expreosed  bj 
the  formula 


M 


The  bending  moment  in  a  girder  connection  at  the  outside  column  is  the  same  in  amount 
as  at  intermediate  columns. 

In  the  above  formulas,  a  and  b  refer  to  two  adjacent  stories,  as  the  third  and  fourth.  The 
panel  length  does  not  affect  the  value  of  the  bending  moments. 

In  computing  the  shears  and  bending  moments,  the  totals  may  be  computed  for  each  story 
of  the  entire  building  and  these  totals  divided  among  the  girder  connections  and  the  columns 
which  resist  them. 
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Tabulation    of    wind    loads,    and    resulting   bending 
momenta.     Wind  from  North  or  South. 
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Tabulation    of    wind    loads,    and    resulting    bending 
moments.     Wind  from  East  or  West. 
405. 


In  addition  to  the  bending  stresses,  there  are  axial  stresses  in  the  horizontal  and  vertical 
members.  The  stresses  in  the  horizontal  members  are  compressive  and  result  from  the  assumed 
distribution  of  the  shear  to  the  successive  columns.  Thus,  at  the  third  floor  level  the  compres- 
sive stresses  in  girders  are: 

1st  panel,  ll/12ir',;  2nd  panel,  9/12Tr'j;  3rd  panel,  7/12TF',,  etc. 

The  axial  stresses  in  the  intermediate  columns  are  zero  if  the  panels  are  of  equal  length, 
and  in  any  case  are  so  small  relative  to  the  gravity  stresses  that  they  can  be  disregarded. 

The  axial  stresses  in  the  outside  columns  can  best  be  determined  by  treating  the  structure 
as  a  unit,  for  overturning,  as  shown  in  Art.  249.  The  resulting  values  of  V  are  stresses  that 
must  be  taken  into  account  in  designing  the  columns. 
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Illustratioii  of  the  Compntation  of  Wind  Beading  Moments. — ABsume  the  building  illustrated  in  Fig.  404. 
The  expoeed  area  is  from  the  ground  level  to  the  top  of  Uie  parapet  wall,  120  ft.  The  parapet  is  assumed  in  this  case 
to  he  5  ft.  above  the  roof  level  and  gives  a  load  area  at  the  roof  line  equal  to  the  load  area  at  the  typical  floor. 
The  wind  pressure  will  be  taken  at  20  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  wall  construction  is  strong  enough  to  carry  the  wind  load  to  the  floor  levels  and  that  the 
floor  construction  is  capable  of  distributing  the  load  into  the  steel  framing  at  the  points  where  the  resistance  is 
provided.     The  computations  are  tabulated  in  Fig.  405. 

Consider  first  the  wind  from  north  or  south.  The  load  at  the  roof  level  -  11  X  125  X  20  -  27,500  lb.  (Fig. 
405).  Similarly,  the  loads  at  the  successive  floors  are  computed.  The  accumulated  shears  in  the  successive  stories 
beginning  at  the  top  are  27,500,  55,000,  etc. 

The  total  bending  moment  in  the  columns  of  any  story  is  the  shear  in  that  story  multiplied  by  half  the  story 
height.  Thus,  in  the  tenth  story,  M  -  27.500  X  5H  -  151.250  ft.-lb.;  in  the  ninth  story.  302,500  ft.-lb.  The 
bending  moments  here  given  occur  at  the  top  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  column  section,  equal  in  amount  and  opposite 
in  direction.  In  the  basement,  the  moment  arm  is  the  story  height,  it  being  assumed  that  the  base  of  the  column 
is  not  fixed,  to  resist  bending,  but  is  fixed  against  sliding. 

The  total  bending  moment  in  the  roof  girders  is  the  same  as  the  total  in  the  tenth  story  columns,  151,  250  ft.- 
lb.;  in  the  tenth  story  girders  it  is  the  stun  of  the  bending  moments  in  the  tenth-story  and  ninth-story  columns, 
i.e.,  453,700  ft.-lb.;  and  so  on  at  the  successive  floor  levels.  These  moments  are  the  totals  to  be  resisted  by  the 
girder  connections  to  the  columns. 

The  next  step  is  to  fix  the  number  and  location  of  the  girder  connections  that  will  be  provided  to  resist  the 
bending  moment.  In  the  north  and  south  direction,  provide  for  wind  bracing  along  the  column  lines  1-36, 17  —  42, 
17  —  38,  and  10  —  40,  Fig.  404,  and  make  all  connections  of  equal  strength.  This  gives  32  girder  connections, 
among  which  to  divide  the  total  bending  moment  at  the  successive  floors. 

Considering  next  the  wind  from  the  east  or  the  west,  the  shears  and  moments  are  computed  in  the  same  manner 
as  described  above  and  are  recorded  in  Fig.  405.  In  the  east  and  west  directions,  wind  bracing  girders  can  be  used 
along  column  Unesl  — 7,  17  —  10,  and  40  —  42  (or  36—38),  at  the  floor  levels  from  the  third  to  the  roof;  and  along 
column  lines  1  —  7  and  36  —  42  at  the  first  and  second  floors.  In  the  upper  floors  (third  to  roof)  in  order  to  use 
the  shortest  route  for  the  stress,  40%  wiU  be  taken  along  the  column  lines  1  —  7,  and  60  %  divided  equally  along  the 
column  lines  17—10  and  80  —  42.  Thus,  the  number  of  connections  available  in  the  first  group  is  12,  and  in  the 
second  group  is  8.  On  this  basis,  the  bending  moments  to  bo  resisted  by  the  girder  connections  are  computed  and 
tabulated.  At  the  first  and  second  floors  the  bending  moment  may  be  divided  equally  between  the  24  girder  con- 
nections along  the  column  Unes  1  —  7  and  46  —  42,  and  are  so  tabulated. 

If  the  interior  construction  permits,  it  is  desirable  to  use  winding  bracing  along  columns  17  — 10  in  the  first 
and  second  floors.  In  this  case,  the  same  percentage  of  burden  will  be  assigned  to  them  as  in  the  upper  floors — 
t.«.,  30% — and  30%  wiU  bo  carried  along  columns  36—42. 

The  architectural  requirements  may  permit  the  interior  floor  girders  to  be  utilised  as  wind  bracing.  In  such 
cases,  the  distributions  of  the  total  bending  moment  will  bo  made  according  to  the  conditions. 

If  the  basement  story  columns  are  embedded  in  masonry  walls  capable  of  developing  the  bending  resistance  in 
the  columns,  the  flrst  floor  girders  will  be  omitted. 

253.  Combined  Gravity  and  Wind  Bending  Moments  in  Girders. 

263a.  Shear. — ^The  vertical  shear  in  a  girder,  resulting  from  the  wind  load,  is 
a  function  of  the  horizontal  shears  transmitted  by  an  intermediate  column  section  above  and 
below  th  girder,  of  the  story  heights,  and  of  the  panel  lengths.  The  shear  can  be  expressed  by 
the  formula  (Fig.  403). 


Shear 


2nL 


in  which  a  and  h  are  subscripts  indicating  two  adjacent  stories,  as  the  third  and  fourth,  n  ^ 
number  of  panels,  and  L  «  panel  length. 

To  the  shear  thus  determined  must  be  added  the  shear  from  the  gravitjrload .  The  result- 
ing total  shear  is  small  compared  with  the  bending  stresses  in  the  girder  and  it  is  not  usually 
necessary  to  take  it  into  account  in  designing  the  riveting  of  the  girder  connections.  It  will 
appear  in  the  design  of  these  connections  that  certain  rivets  near  the  axis  of  the  girder  get  small 
stresses  from  the  bending  moment.  These  rivets  can  be  assumed,  or  in  extreme  cases,  designed 
to  take  the  shear. 

2636.  Bending  Stresses. — ^The  typical  moment  diagrams  for  bending  moments 
from  wind  loads  and  gravity  loads  are  shown  in  Figs.  406(a)  and  406(6),  respectively.  On  the 
assumption  that  the  end  connections  are  of  equal  strength  and  take  equal  but  opposite  inclina- 
tions, they  will  resist  equal  and  opposite  bending  moments.  With  these  conditions,  the  com- 
bined moment  diagram  will  be  as  shown  in  Fig.  407.  Hence,  both  the  end  connections  of  a 
girder  are  designed  to  resist  the  bending  moments  resulting  from  wind  pressure. 

The  bending  moment  at  the  center  of  the  span  equals  the  maximum  resulting  from  the 
42 
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gravity  load  only.     The  maximum  bending  moment  occurs  some  distance  to  one  aide  of  the 
center  aa  shown  id  the  diagram  and  must  be  computed.     This  moment  does  not  nrrmnnrilj 
govern  the  design  of  the  girder  section,  because  it  is  made  up  of  the  gravity  and  the  wind  mo- 
ments, the  latter  being  reeisted  at  higher  unit  stranoco  than  the 
gravity  moment. 

The  girder  section  will  be  governed  by:  (a)  the  bendii^ 
moment  at  the  center  of  span  from  the  gravity  load  and  dea^wd 
with  noTmal  unit  streseesi  (j>)  the  bending  moment  at  point  el 
maximum,  from  gravity  and  wind  loads,  and  designed  with 
unit  stresses  60%  higher  than 
the  normal  (see  Art,  248) ;  or 
(c)  the  bending  moment  i 
the  splice  of  the  girder  section 
to  the  gusset  plate,  from  wind 
load,  and  designed  with  un 
Stresses  50%  higher  thi 
normal.      This   case    (c)    w 

occur  only  where  there  is  i  

gravity  load. 

SSL  Dsslgn  of  Wlnd-braclng  Qirden  and  Their  Connectlona  to  Columns. — The  girdtf 
section  is  designed  in  the  usual  manner  to  resist  the  maximum  bending  moment.     The  make-up 
of  the  section  may  be  influenced  by  architectural 
conditions,  such  as  vertical  space  available,  char- 
acter of  masonry  to  be  supported,  etc.     To  iUui- 
^^^^  trate  the  design  of  the  connections,  assume  an 

^^^       [|^        ffV        "^  exampleas  follows  (Pig.  408):' 


Moment  dlEsimnu. 
loMl.     lb)  For  uni- 


Fia.  407.— Momeot  dlacnm  lot 
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bukto 
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>  end  of  the  liidei  iigtiiut  thi 
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end  uiils  to  the  mIubui.  mavpt  that  tha  rivata  an  ahoo  driven  in  double  ahear.  The  raquiiad  nault*  nan  eanly 
be  oblaicAd  by  eompaiiaoD  with  field-diina  rlvata.  With  ooe  row  ofriTeta  there  will  be  one-ball  aa  many 
(len  one).  One  eliop  rivet  Id  doubia  thear  ii  lood  for  IB.MO  lb.  Tliii  a  mater  than  the  value  of  two 
rivet!  io  teoaion  (13.200  lb.),  henee  the  propoaad  atrancement  ia  utiifaetory.  It  dvea  snater  etnncth 
than  is  required. 

The  ttuDkncK  of  tuewt  ptate  required  to  develop  the  full  iheariot  value  ol  the  riveta  is  'H*  in-     The  thieknan 
required  for  the  astual  itreia  ii  Kt  in.,  whlsh  will  be  uaed. 


Seadtim  SIrmit  in  CanittcUng  4>v1m. — Ko  aeaunte  datem 
neetina  aailee.  «o  thietuien  miut  be  adopted  arbitrarily.  If  the  si 
the  back  nf  the  angle,  the  thiokneas  ihould  be  ft  in.  In  many  ea 
ueed  in  order  to  match  the  laie  Unei  in  the  wJumn.  A  thiokne 
4  in.     Intermediate  valuee  may  be  interpolated. 

OutHt  PlaU. — The  (lope  of  the  suaMt  fJate  ahould  be  about 
clearance  from  windowa,  ate.     Stnaata  io  the  (UMet  [^ta  may  bi 


ation  ean  be  made  of  bendini  atreaaea  in  i 
e  line  of  the  riveta  ia  not  more  thaa  3H  in.  f: 
a  wide  ancle*  with  larre  race  diitanoe  mua 
of  1  in.  leenu  (o  be  aafe  to  a  (ace  diitann 


^^ 


eiii/'i. 


/(ft8*r 


m 


^*  ■j/'fli'Mf* 


u 


the  teuioD  aide  of  tha  tjrder.  tha  plate  is  ia  tension, 
■  ot  plate  required  for  rivet  bearint  ia  aufficient  Co  livi 
teonon  aide,  but  on  the  Eompreeaion  aide,  atiftaner  snclea  miy  be  required.  Theu 
inc  to  rul«*  similar  to  thoce  ^ven  for  the  stiffeiwre  df  plate  girder  webe.  They  s 
of  the  diagonsl  edge  of  the  plate  is  more  than  30  times  the  Uuckana.  The  lr(  of  th 
be  of  suiuble  width  for  one  row  ol  rivets,  say  3.  3H,  or  4  io.  The  outetandinc  lee  may  vary  from  3  to  6  in. 
thickoeaa  of  H  in.  is  usually  luitable;  it  may  be  made  more  or  lea*  to  be  conaiatent  with  aiie  and  tbiokncM  cl 
nais  mnnben  of  tha  (Mar.    For  the  owe  UluattBted,  two  3M  X  3H  X  K-iO'  andi*  wiU  b«  uMd. 
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The  splice  of  the  guaset  to  the  girder  should  be  in  accordance  with  the  usual  jHaotiee  in  deaisiiins  plate  ginko. 
the  splice  being  made  to  transmit  the  bending  and  shear  at  this  point. 

In  Fig.  409,  the  web  of  the  girder  connects  directly  to  the  flange  of  the  column.  This  form  of  eomweCkai  ■ 
suitable  for  girders  which  are  deep  in  proportion  to  the  bending  moment  which  they  must  resist.  The  method  of 
designing  the  connection  is  the  same  as  that  explained  for  Fig.  408,  except  that  the  rivets  are  in  single  shear  ii 
of  tension,  and  that  the  rivets  are  not  evenly  spaced,  hence  the  average  resistance  may  not  be  one-half  tin 
imum.  The  value  of  each  rivet  can  be  measured  from  the  diagram  at  m  in  tne  figure.  Having  tne  values  of  tW 
several  rivets,  the  center  of  gravity  of  each  group,  t.«.,  the  positions  of  the  resultants  t  and  e  can  be  fomid  m  tbt 
usual  way. 

When  the  form  of  connection  shown  in  Fig.  409  is  not  adequate,  a  gusset  plate  can  be  used  oonnectinc  direellj 
to  the  flange  of  the  column.     It  involves  no  principles  or  methods  different  from  those  already  explained. 

End  Connexions  for  I-beam  Oirdere. — I-beam  connections  for  resisting  bending  are  illustrated  in  Fi^.  410. 
411.  and  412. 

The  detail  in  Fig.  410  is  similar  to  the  connection  shown  in  Fig.  409.  It  can  develop  only  a  small  part  of  the 
capacity  of  the  beam. 

The  detail  in  Fig.  411  also  can  develop  only  a  part  of  the  capacity  of  the  beam,  but  it  is  available  for  makisg 
use  of  the  floor  girders  in  the  upper  part  of  the  building  for  resisting  wind  stresses.  The  strength  of  this  cMineetioB 
is  limited  by  the  bending  resistance  of  the  connecting  angles  or  the  strength  of  the  rivets. 

Breicket  Connection. — The  connection  in  Fig.  412  can  be  made  to  develop  the  entire  net  bending  resistance  of 
the  beam  (deducting  for  rivet  holes  in  the  flanges).  The  connection  of  the  brackets  to  the  column  is  designed  is 
the  same  manner  as  described  for  the  gusset  plate  connection.  The  average  value  of  the  rivets  is  determined  froa 
the  diagram  as  at  m,  Fig.  409.  In  the  connection  of  the  brackets  to  the  beam,  all  the  rivets  are  figured  at  the  max- 
imum value.     Their  resisting  moment  is  their  total  shear  value  multiplied  by  the  depth  of  the  beam. 


265.  Effect  of  Wind  Stresses  on  Columns.^ 

266a.  Combined  Direct  and  Bending  Stresses. — The  bending  moment  on  the 
column  due  to  wind  loads  produces  the  same  sort  of  stresses  as  result  from  the  bending  moment 

due  to  eccentric  loads  or  any  other  cause  producing  fleaoire.     The  ei- 
treme  fiber  stress  is  computed  from  the  formula 
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This  stress  is  added  to  the  stresses  resulting  from  the  direct  and  eeoen- 
trie  gravity  loads  on  the  column  to  give  the  maximum  fiber  stress. 

The  combination  of  the  direct  and  the  bending  stress  is  illustrated  in 
Fig.  413.  The  stress  from  the  direct  load  is  represented  by  the  rectangk 
(jJbcd  and  the  unit  stress  by  ab.  The  stress  from  bending  is  represented 
by  the  triangles  Wo  and  cc'o^  the  extreme  fiber  stress  being  61  in  com- 
pression and  cc'  in  tension.  Then  the  ma.\imum  fiber  stress  is  on  the 
compression  side  and  is  a6  -f  66'.  Thus,  66'  represents  the  increase  in 
stress  due  to  the  wind  load.  If,  as  is  usually  the  case,  66'  amounts  to 
less  than  half  a6,  the  column  section  required  for  the  direct  load  need 
not  be  increased  on  account  of  the  wind  stress,  because  of  the  increased 
units  allowed  for  combined  stress.  But  if  66'  exceeds  one-half  of  a6  the 
combined  stress  will  govern  the  design  using  the  increased  unit  strees. 

On  the  tension  side  of  the  column,  the  wind  stress  will  very  rarely  be 
great  enough  to  overcome  the  direct  compression.  And  if  there  should 
be  a  reversal  of  stress,  there  cannot  be  tension  enough  to  require  any 
addition  to  the  section.  It  frequently  occurs  that  the  wind  bracing 
girder  connects  to  the  column  in  such  a  position  that  one  side  of  the  column  must  resist  prac- 
tically all  the  wind  stress.  With  these  conditions,  only  one-half  the  column  section  should  be 
used  in  computing  the  resulting  extreme  fiber  stress. 

2666.  Design  of  Column  for  Combined  Stresses. — The  procedure  in  designing 
the  column  section,  when  the  combined  wind  and  gravity  loads  govern,  is  the  same  as  for  columns 
with  eccentric  loads.     The  equivalent  concentric  load  is  given  by  the  formula 


b 
b' 


Fia.  413. 


>  From  Burt's  "Steel  Construotion, "  publiahed  by  American  Technical  Society,  Chicago. 
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As  applied  to  wind  load  (refer  to  Fig.  414),  IF',  is  the  equivalent  concentric  load,  i'.  e.,  the  direct 
load  thiit  would  produce  the  Bame  unit  BtresB,'  W  is  the  horizontal  ehear  which  is  assumed  to  be 
carried  by  the  column  under  cooaideration  and  is  aa^umed  to  be  applied  at  the  point  of  con- 
traflexure  of  the  column;  e  is  the  moment  arm  expressed  in  inches,  hence  W'e  is  the  bending 
moment  in  inch-pounds  at  the  section  under  consideration;  e  is  the  distance  from  the  neutral 
axis  of  the  column  to  the  extreme  fiber  on  the  compression  side;  r  is  the  radius  of  gyration 
of  the  column  in  the  direction  under  consideration.  The  critical  section  of  the  column  is  at 
the  top  of  the  bracket,  as  the  bracket  has  the  effect  of  enlarging  the  column  section,  so  the 
distance  e  is  measured  to  that  point. 

To  illuitnls  tbe  uH  of  tha  formuk,  usuma  the  roUowiiK  d«U:  dirMt  ar  anvity  lo«l  on  cotumo  ii  180,000  lb ; 
H"  ia  13,000  lb.;  .  »  30  in.;  e  i*  7  in,;  and  r  ii  3.S  in.     Than 
(13,000)  (30)  (7) 
(3.S)(3.S) 

As  thia  ia  laaa  tbmn  half  tba  iravity  lokd.  no  addiUoiuil  aaetlon  ia  requirad  on  ueount  al  tha  wind  lowla.  Tliia  will 
uauaity  bn  tha  cua  aieept  poaaibly  at  oarnar  oolunni. 

2S6.  Masoni7  Buildings. ^Brick  buildings  with  fireproof  floors  or  even  with  wood  floors 
do  not  ordinarily  require  wind  bracing.  The  fioors,  acting  as  horizontal  girders,  will  carry 
the  loads  to  the  end  walls  which  will  transmit  them  to  the  foundations.  Nevertheless,  the 
wind  loads  on  such  cases  should  be  figured  to  determine  whether  any  strengthening  is  required 
at  special  points. 

aS7.  Wood  Frame  Buildings. — Ordinary  wood  frame  dwellings  and  similar  buildings  are 

sufficiently  braced  by  the  sheathing  and  plastering  of  the  walls  and  by  the  partitions.     How* 

ST,  if  the  building  is  unusually  large  or 


Ww-^ 


-  223.0001b. 


subject  to  unusual  exposure,  the  c 
should  be  studied,  and  bracing  added  if 
any  doubt  exists.  Diagonal  membere 
can  be  introduced  into  the  walla  and  par- 
titions, particularly  at  the  corners.  If 
such  buildings  are  high  compared  with 
their  width,  the  overturning  resistance 
should  be  investigated. 

Large  frame  structures,  such  as  tem- 
porary auditoriums,  should  be  provided 
with  a  definite  system  of  wind  bracing 
designed  in  accordance  with  the  methods 
described  for  mill  buildings,  or  the  prin- 
ciples previously  described. 

SS8.  Hill  BoUdinga.— A  type  of 
building    much    used    for   storage    and 

manufacturing  purposes  is  a  one-story  . 

structure  of  steel  frame  construction  with 

one  or  more  wide  aisles,  spanned  by  root  trusses.     The  weight  of  the  structure  is  usually  sma!! 
compared  with  wind  pressure.     The  bracing  of  such  a  building  ia  illustrated  in  Fig.  415. 

If  the  sides  are  covered  by  (Mirrugated  steel  or  other  light  sheathing,  the  covering  will  be 
attached  to  horizontal  girts  extending  from  column  to  column.  They  will  be  designed  as 
simple  beams  to  resist  the  wind  pressure. 

2S8a.  Wind  Pressure  on  the  End  of  the  Building. — The  intermediate  end  posts 
extend  from  the  ground  level  to  the  underside  of  the  truss  in  the  case  illustrated,  but  may  ex- 
tend to  the  roof,  the  end  truss  being  omitted.  These  posts  are  designed  as  beams  to  resist  the 
wind  loads  carried  to  them  by  the  girts. 

The  reactions  at  the  tops  of  the  posts  and  wind  load  on  the  lower  half  area  of  the  gable  are 
carried  into  the  horizontal  truss,  whose  chords  are  the  bottom  chords  of  tbe  roof  trusses  and 
whose  web  members  are  as  shown  in  the  bottom  chord  plan.    This  truss  delivers  its  load  into 


thee: 


B  strut  which  may  be  a  combination  of  roof  purlin,  girt,  and  stmt. 
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The  wind  pressure  on  the  top  half  area  of  the  gable  is  carried  in  the  truss  in  the  roof  jdane. 
This  truss  is  made  up  of  the  top  chords  of  the  roof  trusses  and  the  web  members  between.     Tlie 

strut  at  the  ridge  may  be  made  of  the  ridge 
purlins  suitably  stiffened  to  resist  compre- 
sion.     This  truss  also  delivers  its  load  to  the 
eaves  strut. 

From  the  eaves  strut  the  load  is  carried 
to  the  foundation  by  the  diagonals  shown  in 
the  end  panels  of  the  side  elevation. 

Some  of  the  diagonal  members  shown  are  redundant, 

but  are  useful  in  preventing  vibration  and  for  bracing 

during  erection.     The  members  shown  in  the  unbraced 

Half  Plan  cff  Roof  paneb  of  the  bottom  chord  of  the  roof  truases  serve  to 

hold  the  bottom  chords  in  line  and  prevent  buckling 

should  the  wind 


sure  on  the  sides  pro- 
duce reversal  of  stress 
in  the  bottom    chord. 
The  diagonal  membeis 
may  be  eitho*  adjust- 
able rods,  or  structural 
shapes,  the  latter  be- 
ing generally  preferred. 
The  arrangemsnt- 
of  the  bracing  may  be 
varied  from  that  shown 
to     suit      conditions. 
The    important    con- 
sideration is  to  provide  a  continuous  path  foi  the  stress  from  the  point  of  application  of  the  load  to  the  foundations. 

2686.  Wind  Pressure  on  the  Side  of  the  Building. — For  resisting  the  wind  pres- 
sure on  the  side  of  the  building,  each  bent  is  treated  as  a  separate  self-supporting  unit.  For 
method  of  determining  the  resulting  stresses,  see  chapter  on  '^  Detailed  Design  of  a  Truss  with 
Knee-Braces." 


Side  ClewHon 
Fio.  415. — Bracing  for  typical  mill  building. 


Section 


BALCONIES 
By  H.  J.  Burt 


The  essential  structural  feature  of  a  balcony  is  a  cantilever  beam  or  a  bracket. 

269.  Cantilevers. — Fig.  416  shows  a  beam  resting  on  the  

for  carrj^ing  the  balcony  load.     The  maximum  bending  mom-    §T  "*" 

ent  of  the  cantilever  is  at  the  support  B,  likewise  the  maximum    § 

shear.     The  bending  moments  and  shears  must  be  computed 

alFo  for  the  portion  of  the  beam  between  A  and  R.    After 

computing  the  bending  moments  and  shears,  the  beam  section 

can  be  designed  in  the  usual  manner.    The  moments  and 

shears  are  diagrammed  in  Fig.  416. 

For  a  steel  or  wood  beam  of  uniform  cross  section,  the 
bending  moments  at  0  (Fig.  416)  will  govern.  For  a  concrete 
beam  or  shih  the  reinforcement  is  arranged  to  correspond 
with  the  bending  moments  throughout  the  length  of  the  beam. 

The  span,  the  overhang,  and  the  conditions  of  loading 
may  be  such  that  the  maximum  bending  moment  occurs  at  B, 
There  may  be  no  negative  bending  moment  between  A  and  B^ 
in  which  case  there  will  be  an  uplift  at  A. 


Beixjing  Homsr» 
DiognoDn 


Fio.  416. — Stresses  in  a  canti- 
lever beam. 
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In  case  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  cantilever  steel  beam  flush  on  top  with  the  girder,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  417,  the  cantilever  must  be  spliced  to  transmit  the  bending  moment.  The  top  flange 
being  in  tension  is  spliced  with  a  strap  designed  to  transmit  the  top  flange  stress.  The  bottom 
flange  being  in  compression,  maybe  spliced  by  two  angles  or  bent  plates  as  shown,  which  will 
also  transmit  the  shear  into  the  girder. 


na^^ 


] 


FiQ.  417. — Splice  in  cantilever  beam  (steel). 
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Fio.  418. — Concrete  cantilever,  monolithic  with  supporting  girder. 

A  wood  cantilever  can  be  spliced  in  the  same  manner,  but  such  a  detail  is  not  satisfactory. 

In  the  similar  case  with  concrete  construction,  the  girder  and  cantilever  are  cast  mono- 
lithic, the  rods  of  the  cantilever  running  through  the  girder  (Fig.  418). 

If  the  projection  of  the  balcony  is  large,  a  cantilever  truss  is  required.     This  condition 
occurs   in   theatres.     The   governing  lines 
usually  allow  ample  depth  for  an  economi* 
cal  truss.     Fig .  419  is  a  diagram  of  a  truss 
for  this  purpose. 

260.  Brackets. — A  projecting  member 
whose  moment  is  balanced  by  being  con- 
nected to  some  rigid  member  as  a  column  or 
a  wall,  is  here  designated  as  a  braclcet,  in 
contra-distinction  to  thd  cantilever  beam 
previously  described  where  the  moment  of 
the  projecting  arm  is  balanced  by  the 
portion  of  the  beam  between  the  supports  A 
and  B  (Fig.  416). 

Fig.  420  illustrates  three  types  of 
brackets:  (a)  is  a  beam  section  rigidly  at- 
tached to  the  supporting  member,  (6)  is  a 
triangular  bracket  whose  members  are  sub- 
ject to  axial  stress,  and  (c)  is  a  truss.     The 


Fia.  419. — Cantilever  truss  for  a  theatre. 


FiQ.  420. — Three  types  of  brackets. 


bending  moments  and  shears  for  various  conditions  of  loading  are  the  same  as  for  cantilever 
beams.  These  moments  and  shears  govern  the  connections  of  the  brackets  to  the  columns 
or  other  supporting  members.  The  connection  to  the  supporting  member  is  of  vital  importance 
for  type  (a),  as  the  small  depth  of  the  bracket  makes  it  more  difficult  to  design  the  necessaiy 
bending  resistance  for  this  type,  than  for  types  (b)  and  (c).  i 
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Fig.  421  shows  the  connection  of  an  I-beam  bracket  to  the  face  of  a  column  by  me&DB  of 
top  and  bottom  connecting  angles.  The  bending  moments  of  the  bracket  load  must  be  bal- 
anced by  the  resisting  couple  of  the  rivets  through  the  flanges  of  the  beam  acting  in  shear.  It 
must  also  be  balanced  by  the  resisting  couple  of  the  rivets  connecting  the  angles  to  the  face  of 

the  column,  th^  rivets  in  the  top  angle  being  in  tension,  and 
an  equal  compressive  value  being  taken  at  the  rivets  in  the 
bottom  angle.  These  latter  rivets  are  not  actually  stressed 
from  the  bending  moment,  but  should  be  designed  to  carry 
the  direct  shear  from  the  load  on  the  bracket.  The  depth 
of  beam  used  will  generally  be  such  as  will  give  sufficient 
moment  arm  for  the  resisting  couples.  Its  section  wiU  be 
greater  than  is  required  for  the  bending  moment  of  the 
bracket,  as  it  is  not  practicable  to  devise  a  connection 
that  will  develop  the  full  bending  resistance  of  the  beam. 
In  Fig.  422  a  channel  bracket  is  riveted  to  the  face  of 
the  column.  The  resisting  moment  of  the  rivets  should  be 
computed  as  a  polar  moment  about  the  point  p,  the  riveta 
having  the  longest  radius  being  taken  at  their  maximum 
shear  value  and  the  others  proportionately  less.  The  por- 
tion of  shear  value  of  the  inner  rivets  not  effective  in  computing  the  resisting  moment  can  be 
utilized  in  resisting  the  direct  shear  of  the  bracket  load. 

The  foregoing  principles  will  apply  in  detailing  other  formsof  connections  of  steel  beams  and 
channels  to  columns  (see  Figs.  423A  and  42SB), 


>  mrh  intopnangf 

^Depfh  of  beam 
^  •  Shear  ra/ue  sfrfreh 


Couple 


forrtre, 
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Tension  rahe  ofrfrefs 
nfcp  oonnecfmg  angle 

^Tonce  oen¥een  cefwere   ^ 
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X~~  fissure  against 
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Fxo.  421. — Connection  of  I-beam 
bracket  to  face  of  column. 
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Fig.  422. — Channel  bracket  riveted 
to  fare  of  column. 


w 
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Fio.  423 A. — Channel  bracket  con- 
nected to  face  of  column. 


Fio.  423B.— I-beam  bracket  on 
aide  of  column. 


Wood  beams  arc  not  well  suited  for  use  as  brackets,  but  where  employed  the  connections  are  detailed  in  a  simi- 
lar manner. 

Concrete  beams  used  as  brackets  are  cast  integrally  with  the  columns.     These  can  advantageously  be  made  of 
variable  cross  section  in  order  to  easily  develop  the  necessary  shearing  and  bending  resistance  at  the  connection  to 
the  column,  and  to  meet  architectural  requirements.     Fig.  424  illustrates  a  concrete  bracket.     Being  cast  integral 
with  the  column,  the  entire  strength  of  the  section  adjacent  to  the  column  is 
available  and  is  designed  in  the  same  manner  as  a  concrete  beam. 

The  triangular  bracket,  type  (fe)  I  ig.  420,  gives  a  greater  effective  depth 
than  the  beam  bracket  and  correspondingly  less  stress  on  the  connections.  In 
Fig.  425  assume  the  load  applied  at  the  end  of  the  bracket.  The  resisting 
couple  is  formed  by  T  and  C,  and  the  vertical  shear  at  the  column  connection  is 
V.  The  stresses  in  the  members  m  and  n  are  determined  by  the  stress  diagram, 
and  are  axial  stresses.  From  the  stresses  and  reactions,  the  members  m  and  n, 
and  the  connections,  arc  designed  in  the  usual  manner.  The  case  illustrated 
is  steel  construction. 

The  load  may  be  so  applied  that  the  top  chord  is  subjected  to  bending  as  well 
aa  direct  stress,  and  it  must  be  so  designed.  In  tliis  case  there  will  be  vertical 
shear  to  be  resisted  at  both  the  upfter  and  lower  connections  (Fig.  420). 

The  triangular  bracket  can  be  made  of  wood  using  details  similar  to  those  used  in  wood  trusses, 
tions  at  T  and  at  the  outer  end  of  the  bracket  require  careful  attention. 

Concrete  may  be  used  for  triangular  brackets,  but  there  is  little  need  to  do  so  as  its  advantages  can  be  •eoured 
in  the  beam  type  previously  described. 


Fiu.  424.— Concrete  bracket. 


The  connee- 
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The  trussed  bracket  is  a  lievelopment  of  the  triangular  bracket.  A  stress  diagram  is  required  to  determine 
the  stresses  in  the  truss  members.     The  members  and  connections  can  then  be  designed. 

This  type  is  especially  adapted  to  steel  construction.  It  can  bo  built  of  wood  or  concrete  if  the  conditions 
warrant. 


FzG.  426. — IViangular  bracket  stresses  from  end  load. 


FiQ.  426. — Triangular  bracket  stresses  from 
distributed  load. 


Fio.  427. — Bracket  on  side  of  plate  girder. 
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Fio.  428. — Floor  framing  of  balcony. 
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FiQ.  429. — Floor  framing  of 
balcony. 
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FiQ.  430. — Framing  for  curved 
balcony. 


Fio.  431. — Approximate  computa- 
tion for  curved  balcony. 


.  260a.  Effect  on  Column. — A  bracket  attached  to  a  column  produces  a  bending 
moment  in  the  cohmin  equal  to  the  bending  moment  of  the  bracket  loads.  The  column  section 
must  be  designed  accordingly  by  the  methods  given  in  the  chapters  on  "Bending  and  Direct 
Stress''  in  Sect.  1.  It  may  be  counteracted  by  a  beam  or  girder  connection  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  column,  so  designed  as  to  resist  the  moment  of  the  bracket. 
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SWb.  Effect  of  a  Bnek«t  on  tha  Sida  of  ■  Glrdor. — It  ia  sometimeM  neceoMij 
to  attach  a  broclcet  to  the  side  of  a  plat«  girder  (Fig.  427).  Thus  produces  a  tomonal  maaieat 
in  the  section  of  the  girder.  While  the  girder  may  have  ample  streogth  to  resist  the  tonioD*! 
stresses,  it  may,  nevertheless,  deflect  laterally  beyond  permissible  limits.  It  is  therefore,  de- 
sirable to  provide  a  more  direct  resiatance.  Thin  can  be  accomplished  by  nDchorage  into  tbi 
Soor  construction,  by  suitable  connections  of  joists,  oi  by  beams  or  brackets  exteDding  back  to 
an  anchorage.  Eitlier  of  these  devices  acting  with  the  bracket,  produces  the  equivalent  oft 
cantilever  beam  giving  a  vertical  reaction  only  at  the  supporting  girder. 


Ml.  Floor  Framing  of  Balcony— The  cantilevers 
members  of  a  balcony.  They  may  be  close  enough 
construction  spanning  from  one  to  another  (Fig.  428). 
tilever  beams  arc  used.  In  olher  cnscs,  the  bracket!* 
be  required  to  support  the  tl(K)r  (Fie-  -120).  Tlic  outer 
to  support  some  BjKi'ial  load,  such  as  a  railing. 

The  Boor  framini;  pmcnts  no  prnblcme  mwDtiiUy  diflrnnt 
tha  oiktcrutt  o[  Ihc  main  btructuri^. 

sea.  Curved  Balconies.— Fig.  A'Ad  lUustmlcs  n  ru 
having  cantilevci  beams  for  the  supporting  memboi 
shaped  balconies. 


TiK  r1>n 


or  brackets  serve  as  the  main  supporting 
together  to  serve  as  the  joists,  the  floor 
lliis  \»  usually  ihe  condition  when  can- 
may  be  equivalent  to  girders,  and  joists 
juiat  or  Ihc  ends  of  the  bracket  may  have 

w  iliecuMod  under  thp  subject  of  floor*. 


(il  balcony.     I'he  upper  panel  is  ahown 
l^iB  fonn  is  preferable  for  irregular 
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Fio.  433. — Cantilever  trusses. 
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If  the  conditions  preclude  the  use  of  cantilevers,  the 
curved  member  must  serve  as  a  support,  as  shown  in  the 
lower  panel  of  Fig.  430.  An  accurate  determination  of 
the  stresses  in  the  curved  member  is  not  practicable  but 
a  safe  approximation  is  as  follows: 

In  Fig.  431,  let  m  be  the  curved  member,  n  and  p  the  tides  of  a 
rectangular  balcony  circumscribing  the  curved  balcony.  Then  n 
represents  the  bracket  of  a  rectangular  balcony.  Determine  the  total 
load  on  the  curved  balcony  and  from  this  load  compute  the  connec- 
tions required  as  if  supported  by  brackets  n.  Use  these  connections 
for  the  curved  beam.  Make  the  section  of  the  curved  beam  not 
less  than  would  be  required  for  the  member  p  of  a  rectangular  bal- 
cony. Anchor  the  curved  beam  to  the  floor  construction  of  the 
balcony  so.  that  the  top  and  bottom  flanges  cannot  buckle  laterally. 
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FiQ.  435. 


rnoms  U 
Fio.  434.— Cross  frames  between  cantilevers. 


263.  Theatre  Balcony  Framing. — Reference  has  been 
made  to  the  form  of  cantilever  truss  used  for  theatre 
balconies.  A  t3rpical  truss  is  shown  in  Fig.  419.  In 
Fig.  432  is  shown  the  framing  plan  of  a  theatre  balcony. 

The  cantilever  trusses  Xy  Y^  and  Z  are  set  radially. 
They  are  braced  for  lateral  stififnees  by  the  cross  frames 
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R,  S,  T,  and  V.     The  outlines  and  nieml>erB  of  the  cantilever  tnisaes  aod  the  ci*obs  framca  tre 
Bhown  in  Figs.  433  and  434. 

Hie  shape  of  the  top  chord  of  the  truss  is  governod  by  the  slope  of  the  bank  of  aeats  asd 


the  floor  level  back  of  the  seats.  At  the  front  is  a  shallow  projecting  member  Ui  support  the 
aisle  along  the  balcony  rail.  The  conatnirtion  at  thia  pinire  must  he  as  thin  as  it  can  be  made, 
because  of  sight  lines  for  the  seats  below  the  balcony.     The  shape  of  the  bottom  chord  is  eon- 
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trolled  by  the  lower  sight  lines  and  clearance  for  passages  and  stairways, 
ncceasary  to  provide  a  passage  through  one  or  more  of  the  trusses. 

Fig.  435  shows  the  consmiction  of  the  floor  or  banks  of  the  balcony. 


It  is  sometimes 


A  balcony  built  of  reinforced  oonorete  is  shown  in  FIcb*  436  and  437.  The  cantilevers  in  this  case  are  sup- 
ported by  a  steel  girder  which  spans  the  entire  width  of  the  theatre.  At  the  rear  is  a  passageway  through  the  can- 
tilever; in  front  of  this  is  an  opening  which  serves  to  reduce  the  weight,  and  which  may  be  used  as  a  passage  for  air 
ducts  of  the  ventilating  system.  The  drawings  show  the  conditions  of  the  problem  with  sufiBcient  clearness  so  that 
no  detailed  explanation  is  required. 


LONG  SPAN  CONSTRUCTION  FOR  OBTAINING  LARGE  UNOBSTRUCTED 

FLOOR  AREAS 

By  H.  J.  Burt 

For  certain  purposes  it  is  necessary  to  have  large  clear  floor  areas  free  from  columns. 
Such  spaces  are  required  for  ball  rooms,  dining  rooms,  lobbies,  auditoriums,  and  various  special 
situations. 

If  the  clear  space  is  on  the  top  floor  of  the  building  with  only  the  roof  to  be  supported  over  it, 
trusses  or  arche»  can  be  used.  This  case  docs  not  come  into  the  purview  of  this  chapter.  The 
caises  to  be  considered  here  are  those  in  which  the  clear  area  is  in  the  lower  part  of  the  building 
so  that  large  weights  must  be  supported  overhead. 


Fig.  438. — Clear  space  with  column  omitted  full 
height  of  building. 


Fio.  439. — Clear  space  with  girder  over 


264.  The  General  Problem. — The  predominant  condition  is  the  support  of  very  heavy 
loads.  Every  case  is  a  special  one,  so  there  can  be  no  approach  to  standarization.  The  depth, 
span,  and  load  conditions  are  such  that  the  shearing  stresses,  deflections,  secondary  stresses, 
and  details  of  construction  may  require  special  attention. 

266.  Examples. — A  simple  case  is  the  omission  of  an  intermediate  column  in  a  lower  story. 
There  are  two  solutions  of  this  case  shown  in  Figs.  438  and  439. 

The  scheme  shown  in  Fig.  438  requires  long-span  shaOow  girders  with  relatively  light  loads.  The  depth  of 
these  girders  will  be  greater  than  the  short  span  girders  of  Fig.  430  and  may  encroach  unduly  on  the  headroom  of 
the  typical  stories.  It  will  be  used  where  there  is  sufficient  headroom  and  where  there  is  not  sufficient  depth  for 
the  heavy  girder  required  in  the  scheme  shown  in  Fig.  430.     Deflection  may  be  an  important  consideration. 
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The  aeoond  aoheme  requires  a  long-span  girder,  usually  of  limited  depth  with  a  heavy  ooneentmted  load  at  or 
near  the  oenter  of  the  span.  This  is  usually  more  economical  than  the  soheme  shown  in  Fig.  488  ftnd  la  owd  wkn 
there  is  available  space  for  the  depth  of  the  girders. 

Fig.  440  gives  the  details  of  a  girder  supporting  an  offset  column  and  Fig.  441  is  a  diagrun 
showing  the  position  of  the  column  above  and  the  supporting  columns  below. 
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FiQ.  440. — Details  of  a  girder  carrying  an  offset  column. 


oomoib^ 


This  arrangement  occurs  at  the  fourth  floor  of  a  17-etory  hotel  building,  i  The  upper  segment  of  coIomiH  SS 
carries  the  court  wall  and  floors  of  the  upper  stories.  The  girder  section  consists  of  two  plate  girdera  tied  togetlMr 
with  batten  plates.  The  use  of  two  girders  permits  simple  connectioDB  to  the  supporting  columns  without  eooentric* 
ity.     The  two  webs  are  needed  to  carry  the  shear.     The  details  requiring  special  attention  are  the  bearing  plats 


'Cot.No.33abov9^,  ^ 
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Fig.  441. — Part  plan  fourth  floor  framing  showing  position  of  offset  column,  Fort  Dearborn  Hotel,  Chicago,  111. 

and  stiffeners  of  the  supported  column,  the  stifTeners  at  the  loaded  point  designed  to  carry  the  load  into  the  girder 
webs,  the  connections  to  the  supporting  columns,  and  the  spacing  of  rivets  connecting  flange  angles  to  web. 

Figs.  442,  443,444*  illustrate  a  special  situation  whicli  occurs   in    hotel  buildings.     The 
typical  floor  layout  governs  the  placing  of  the  columns  in  the  upper  stories — \,t,^  they  must 

1  Fort  Dearborn  Hotel,  Chicago,  111. 
*  Doming  Hotel,  Lafayette,  Ind. 
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be  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  corridor.  In  the  lower  stories  in  this  case,  two  cohimns 
are  not  permissible  and  the  single  column  which  is  permitted  must  be  under  the  center  of  the 
corridor  of  the  upper  stories.  Hence,  there  must  be  an  offset  at  the  second  floor  level.  Two 
considerations  lead  to  the  use  of  twin  columns  above:  (1)  the  resulting  symmetry,  shorter 
span,  and  lighter  floor  construction  of  the  upper  floors;  and  (2)  the  smaller  shear  in  the  girder 
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Fio.  442. — Part  aectional  elevation  showing  twin 
columns  above  and  single  columns  below. 


Fxo.  443. — Part  second  floor  framing  plan  sliowiiig 
position  of  offset  columns. 


carrying  the  offset.  This  latter  item  is  quite  important  in  this  case  as  the  headroom  allowed  is 
very  limited.  Even  with  the  twin  columns  it  was  necessary  in  the  design  shown  to  use  the  con- 
crete casing  of  the  steel  girder  to  assist  in  carr3dng  the  load  (Fig.  444).  In  cases  of  this  kind,  if 
either  of  columns  A  or  B  (Fig.  442)  can  be  extended  through  the  lower  stories,  it  wiU  be  better 


Girder  0-5 
Fig.  444. — Detail  of  girders  supporting  offset  columns. 


to  use  only  the  one  row  of  columns  and  avoid  the  girder  at  the  second  floor.  The  girder  is 
usually  more  expensive  and  objectionable  than  the  unsymmetrical  construction  above  (Fig. 
445  is  an  illustration  of  this  arrangement).  If  both  A  and  B  can  be  extended  through  the  lower 
stories,  it  is  advantageous  to  do  so  and  avoid  the  girders. 
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The  situation  at  the  corners  of  the  building  is  inustratod  in  Fig.  446.    Columna  A  and  B 
girder  shown  in  section  V-V.    The  loads  of  the  upper  columns  are  nearly  balanced  over  the  lo' 
girder  extends  to  the  corner  ooluom  which  takes  whatever  reaction  is  required  to  balance  tJie 


Fio.  445. — Showing  method  of  avoiding  offset  columns  and 
resulting  heavy  girders  by  using  unequal  panel  lengths. 


Fxo.  446. — Offset  columns  at  comer  of 


LaSaAtf  Sfmtf' 
FiQ.  447.— La  Salle  Hotel.  Chicago,  111. 


t 


The  Hotel  LaSalle,  Chicago,  111.,  presents  a  number  of  examples  of  clear  space  requirement 


Fig.  447  is  a  plan  of  the  first  floor,  which  shows  a  Lobby  about  61  X  74  ft.,  a  Dining  Room  about  51  X  80  f 
and  a  Buffet  about  33  X  60  ft.    Over  the  Buffet  is  a  room  on  the  messanine  floor  having  the  same  dimensioM 
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.  of  the  buildlDg  so  tlut  tliB  fimmiiiji  aver  It  earric*  only  the  roof,  but  tht 
roof  trujMa  could  not  be  uenl.  The  fnininc  UKd  ii  ahowii  on  Fi(.  44S.  Tbm 
tha  aidA  eolumnt.     Theee  brscket*  topport  %  nct&Dsle  of  |jUt«  sifdorv,  whieh  \a 


S«cS-266I 

Tne  Lobby  ii  undtr  the  Kght 
coDdifioDB  tTf  Auoh  that  ordinary  j 
are  eight  brecketiproji 

The  DiniDK  Roam  ii  to  proporliDned  that  It  iwiuIr*  tha  full  lieiibt  of  (h«  fint  and  meiioDine  atoriea,  »  that 
no  (pace  is  available  below  the  Kccuid  floor  for  tha  cirdera.  Very  heavy  firden  an  nquued  to  lupport  the  IS 
Soon  aboVF.  The  entire  depth  of  the  ■eoond  atoiy  u  uied  for  theer  (irden.  Id  thie  way  an  overall  depth  of  about 
14  ft,  ii  avuilable  lor  tbegirdenhavJn(SO-ft.  apan.  Id  otdir  to obitruct  the  Kcond  floorepiDa*  little  a«  pnaibla 
ond  (0  make  the  ipao  betweeD  girden  available  for  uae,  bd  opcDing  u  provided  throuih  each  nrdei-  for  the  corridor 
There  are  three  of  theae  girden  ■panninc  betweea  eolumni  1-2,  3-4,  aDd  S-«  {Fig.  44S).  Each  aupporta  two  main 
buildiag  coluDina  aa  well  ai  the  direct  loada  Irom  tbe  MOODd  aod  third  Boon.  The  poaitiona  ol  theae  girden  an 
■fa  awn  OD  Fig.  448  and  the  deugn  on  Fi<.  44e(c). 


no.  44S. — Beoond  Boor  pten.  La  Balle  Hotel,  Chicago.  III. 


nine  fioor  load. 

Over  the  dear  (paee  of  the  meiianine  itorv,  columna  8  and  II  have  to  be  lupportod  (Fig.  44B].     Column  8 

above  tbs  floor  being  permisaible  at  thia  place.     CoIudid  II  ia  cairied  by  a  truia  whose  depth  is  that  of  the  aeoond 
atoty.     11  i>  arrHOged  ao  that  two  doorwayi  can  be  cut  through  (Fig.  4400). 

The  Grand  Banquet  Hall  of  the  hotel  ii  on  the  top  floor  and  hat  only  a  raof  over.     Fig.  4A0  thowa  the  spadal 


The  Univeraity  Club  of  Chicago  offers  Beveral  illuBtrations  of  large  clear  Bpacea.    lo  this 
building  they  are  arranged  one  above  the  other  as  far  as  practicable.    This  arrangement  was 
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made  in  order  to  have  the  beat  Tooms  fnue  on  Michigan  Avenue,  but  it  servea  to  reduce  the  eat- 
centration  of  loads  that  must  be  supported  by  individual  girders.  The  frootiapiece  ahowi  tk 
building  in  question.  The  architectural  treatment  marks  the  It»cation  of  the  Main  DimEf 
Hall  on  the  ninth  floor  and  the  Lounge  on  the  second  floor. 


Id  th«  bucmeDt  u  ft  iwlraininf  poo]  for  whlcb  ft  cleir  Bpftc^  30  X 
■t«T  u  clear  ol  column*  >o  tbftt  the  Snt  ftnd  KCODd  floora  ftre  efti 
ftppTDumately  30  ft. 

On  tbe  Mcond  floor  ii  tbe  Lounge,  ftpproiimBtely  4S  X  6A  ft. 
for  sirdera.     The  amngement  of  tbe  trftmins  over  tbii  room  ii  sboi 
one  tnui  ftre  uied.     The  truu  eitendi  into  the  third  atory  and  bai 
wed  baouM  of  the  gruler  load  irDicb  comts  on  it. 


b  provided.    A  aimilar  ■■ 


/s'-^r 

ir-ii- 

1 

1          A!/ft.r;-, 

(blumnNaO                 fh 

1 

1 

II  III 

' 

(b)  Girder Gj  over  Mezzoni 


(c)  Girders  G|  over  Dining  Room 

Fio.  446.— Detftiii  of  vrden.  La  Balle  ilotel. 


The  neit  dor  iptco  ib  the  Billiard  Room  on  the  aeventh  floor.  AdJMDii 
uc  3D  ft.  wide  and  ai  the  load  over  th«c  roonu  i>  oDly  one  floor,  pain  of  1- 
(Fia.  462). 

Tbe  Library  ii  located  on  (he  eighth  floor,  scroBs  the  end  of  thr  buildini 
453).  Banquet  RooniB  ire  located  on  the  Hftmo  Roor  between  coIumnH  5-0-3-2, 
between  coIuduu  4-B-2-1.  Ail  the  girder  spans  over  these  spacca  are  approxin 
Bonditione  vary  ao  that  snnie  are  plate  liriliri  sod  olhrra  riouble  l-brsmi. 

The  Main  Dining  Hall  occupies  sppniiiinBtely  45  X  BO  (t.  on  tbe  ninth  floor.  The  height  [rom  floor  to  flow 
Ii  4S  ft.  0  in.,  which  sUows  apace  above  the  ceiliaK  [nr  (be  girders.  The  framing  over  tbi*  room  i«  shown  in  Fig. 
464.     The  loads  above  are  one  floor  and  rnof  nnil  Bonw  walls.     The  arrangement  of  Ibeae  loads  is  aucb  aa  to  maia 


K^cupying  about  30  X  66  ft.  (Fig. 
A  Collrgr  Hail  is  on  the  aame  floor 
rly  30  [t.  (Fig.  453).     The  loading 
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rio.  tBO.—Tramm  for  nol  ont  Gnnd  Buqnat  HkU,  L4  Salle  HoUU 
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The  foregoing  illuBtrationa  and  tUscuBsionB  show  that  large  clear  spac^  can  be  jmrnin 
where  needed,  but  the  designer  should  bear  in  nuDd  that  the  special  construction  imalred  H( 
be  very  expensive.  Whenever  practicable,  them  large  spaces  should  be  plAnned  on  the  bi 
floor  or  under  light  courts  so  that  the  loads  to  be  carried  on  the  bng  spuis  will  ba  tdatini! 


Club  ot  Cbicico. 


SWIHHIHG  POOLS 
Bt  Arthur  Peaboih 

Swimming  pools,  which  formerly  were  found  only  in  g.vmnasiumB,  have  become  a  common 
feature  of  club  houses  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  schools,  and  civic  centers, 

see.  Location  of  Pools. — The  swimming  pool  should  be  in  a  well  lighted  and  ventilated 
room.  Where  possible,  direct  sunlight  should  be  secured.  The  greater  number  of  existing  pools 
ara  located  in  the  basement  of  buildings,  evidently  because  of  the  expense  involved  in  support- 
ing the  great  weight  of  the  water  anywhere  else.     Id  cities,  however,  there  are  advantages  in 
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tcing  the  pool  in  an  upper  story  where  light  and  air  may  besecuretl.  This  leaves  the  basement 
e  for  the  power  plant  and  other  neceaaary  equipmeDta.  In  a  few  instanees,  pools  are  con- 
ucted  in  separate  buildings  under  a  glass  roof  which  is,  of  course,  the  ideal  arrangement. 

367.  Dimensions. — 'Vbe  mirumum  dimensiona  of  a  swimming  pool,  as  prescribed  by  the 
tercollegiate  Rules  for  athletic  conteeta  are:  width  20  ft.,  length  60  ft.  These  have  been 
opted  as  standard  for  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
ildings.     Pools  should 

multiples  of  5  ft.  of  width  and 

ft.    of   length.     Typical   poola 
irefore  are: 


20  > 


Oft. 


Oft. 


20  X  75  ft. 
25  X  75  ft. 
30  X  75  ft. 


few  poola  are  100  ft.  long.     The 

}th  of  the  water  acording  to  the 

ae  rules  shall  be  not  less  than  3 
at  the  shallow  end  and  7  ft.  at 

!  deep  end.      The  majority  of 

)ls  have  7hi  ft.  of  depth.     For  *■"■■  *"■ 

-ing  contests,  pools  are  8  to  8H  ft.  deep  with  a  maximum  of  10  ft. 
268.  Shape  of  Bottom. — The  so-called  spoon-shaped  bottom  is  considured  the  most  aerviee- 

e.     This  haa  a  gradual  slope  to  the  middle  of  the  length  after  which  It  is  sloped  both  wayd 

as  to  give  a  maximum  depth  at  a  point  15  ft.  from  the  deep  end  of  the  pool  (see  Fig.  455). 

ols  intended  for  miscellaneous  use  for  awimmera  and  non-swimmers  or  children,  sometimes 
j-__jL-  divided  into  sectiona,  may  have  a  regularly  i) 

creaaing  depth  from  the  shallow  to  the  deep  end  -,-t 
(aee  Fig.  456).  An  older  form  of  bottom  is  XJ 
sloped  gently  for  one-third  the  length,  more  r?r<n| 
sharply  over  the  middle  third,  and  left  practi-  ']\\'_ 
cally  flat  the  remainder  of  the  length.  All  parts 
of  the  bottom  are  pitched  aufliciently  to  drain 
the  wat«r  to  the  outlet  (see  Fig.  457). 

269.  Construction.^The  pool  ia  con- 
structed of  reinforced  concrete  or  of  steel.  The 
computation  of  atrength  will  not  be  discussed 
here,  but  the  pool  conatruction  must  be  sufH- 
cient  to  resist  the  loads,  which  will  be  consider- 
able. The  steel  tank  is  necessary  where  exces- 
sive ground  water  may  be  encountered  and  for 
most  pools  in  the  upper  stories  of  buildings. 
In  thi!i  case,  the  tank  which  is  supported  on 
adequate  columns  and  girders,  is  lined  with 
dense  concrete,  inside  of  which  a  waterproof  ^  _       _    _ 

lining  of  lead  is  placed.     Upon  thia  asphalted  into  itMii_  taokj  "liowipg 
felt  ia  laid.     An  inside  layer  of  concrete  rein-  ^«'ii^ 
forced  with  steel  fabric  is  then  placed  ai 

licai  lorm,  j^j,  ^^^  jjj^  lining.     A  4-in.  course  of  brick  work 

y  be  substituted  for  the  inner  concrete  lining. 
In  the  new  building  of  the  Athletic  Club  at  Omaha,  Nebraska,  a  concrete  pool  is  located  on 

1  third  story.     The  problem  of  its  construction  is  similar  to  other  concrete  work  of  equal 

lortance. 


'slfbuilt 
itTUflunl     and     WAla 
a  base   trnmiiuiticiJ  form. 
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»nwar.    Tk« 


Run  wuuld  Ik  uwful  in  groutins  tha  iiuide  unci  ouUidaol  thapooL  BsaidstUs,  tlwiiufdeaf  tl 
Kslrrproolnl  by  membrBDn  at  burlap  Bod  Hphalt  or  Mphaltod  felt*.  ogmsBtod  tocethR-  with  piteb  ir  a^U 
It  u  fauiid  in  practice  that  whara  aiphalt  will  aot  adhara  to  tha  eoncrata.a  pralimiDHry  coaCJtic  of  pilcb  «4«h 
ooma  tbp  difficulty.  When  iround  water  ia  proeot  in  quantity,  the  •ilerior  of  tha  eonanta  valla  iniMl  ba  nB 
proofed  a>  well.  Thia  ia  done  ia  the  ume  duiumt  aa  on  the  Inaide,  but  Dot  tuudly  ■■  thick.  Thit  Hina  ^f^ 
tion  for  tha  lile  finiah  ol  (he  inaide  ia  neceaaaiy  aa  in  tha  caaa  of  tha  atael  tuli,  gioapt  that  a  trivial  pamlatiia  adl 
probably  not  creato  ao  much  damace. 

Flaa.  458  and  t59  abow  typical  croag  gectiana  d(  ordincry  pooli. 

270.  ^e  Finish. — la  oil  cases,  ths  pool  must  be  tested  and  made  absolutely  waXapioi 
efore  any  attempt  ia  made  to  set  the  tile  lining.    Special  care  muift  be  taken  to  inakE  tk 

work  tijcht  about  the  inlet  and  outlet  connectionB. 

271.  Linings. — TIic  linings  of  the  walls  are  of  marble,  ceramic  mosaic,  or  laige  tiles.  Tii 
floor  of  the  pool  is  frequently  paved  with  hexagon  floor  tile.  In  thia  material  the  lane  Edb 
anddititancc  Dumcralsareshownincolorcdtiles,  as  well  aa  any  design  fixed  uponby  the  ardiilMt 

272.  Overflow  Troughs,  Ladders,  and  Curbs. — The  overflow  trough  or  scum  gutter  ill 
device  extending  along  the  sides  of  the  pool  for  removing  the  dust  and  other  flo&ting  substuw 


from  the  surfa<^c  of  thf  water.  It  aets  also  as  an  overflow,  preventing  the  rise  of  the  waterabon 
the  desired  li'vcl.  Finally  it  Bcrvcu  as  a  life  rail  or  catch-hold,  taking  place  of  the  metal  rulii< 
or  life  rope  of  old-fashioned  pools. 


The  acum  pilter  ehoutd  be  entire] 

reeenedinlhourfaee 

of  the  wall.     It  b  formed  of  glawd  terra  eott*  eKl* 

me  eokir  «  the  tile  vroik.  or  mny  be 

ornied  in  the  concreU  a 

nd  the  Dioaaic  tile  (Fin.  «00.  401.  and  462). 

Metal  ladilcn  and  etepa  to  iioule 

w  work  by  receaacd  lile^eoveied  ladder*  or  tecMari 

tholit.  furuied  ol  ulaied  terra  cotta 

orofatcelcgvemlwith 

nioe.ictile.     The  enrb  Mound  th*  pool  ahooM  b.  B 

la  in.  wuIp.  tor  eoinforlablo  atandin 

K.  and  at  ]^B.t  2  or  3  in 

high:Sin.  iaaeommon  heignt.     Tbeoblartdlkt 

b  ia  to  prevent  water  from  flowing 

nto  the  pnnl  from  the  au 

rroundiOE  apacea.     Thia  curb  ia  uaed  aa  the  takul 

athletic  eonteita  and  should  be  Itf  i 

.  abo.-e  the  water. 

373.  Lines  and  Markings. — Distance  numerals,  dtpth  numerals,  swimming  and  safrtr 
linos  ure  indicated  liy  colored  tiles.  Figures  are  used  at  .5-ft.  intervals  and  the  interveiung 
foot  murks  hy  i^olori'd  lines.  Distance  marks  begin  at  the  deep  end,  and  must  be  accuntr. 
Swimming  lanes  extend  tlie  length  of  the  pool  along  the  bottom.  The  lines  are  3  in,  wide  and 
should  be  diiitinct.  The  lanes  arc  5  ft.  wide.  Safety  lines  arc  extended  across  the  pool  and  up 
the  sides.  At  .5  ft.  from  the  ends,  similar  lines,  called  turning  lines,  arc  extended  across  Iht 
bottom  and  pidc.s.  Besides  these  are  the  jack  knife  limits  which  arc  similar  lines,  6  ft,  from  the 
end  of  the  diving  board,  crossing  the  curb  and  extending  a  short  distance  below  the  water  lev^ 
as  required  by  the  niles,  for  the  assistance  of  the  judges  of  athletic  contests  (see  Kg.  463). 

274.  Diving  Board,— The  official  diving  board  is  not  less  Ihnn  12  ft  nor  more  than  13  ft. 
long,  by  20  in.  wide.  The  end  projects  not  more  than  2  ft.  over  the  pool  and  the  fulcrum  a 
placed  at  !  -i  the  length  from  the  free  end.  The  height  above  the  water  is  not  less  than  2H  ft 
nor  more  tlian  4  it.     Provision  tor  tostening  the  board  should  be  made  in  the  Soor  bI 
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I  Cable. — Where  ewiroming  lessaos  are  |{iven,  a  wire  cable  in  extended  the 
Ivngth  of  the  pool  to  support  a  Bwimming  belt.     Anchorage  for  thja  should  be  marie  in  tho  walls. 

ITS.  SpMlal  Pools. — Beaides  the  ardiiuuT  Bwimming  pool,  special  pools  are  uometimea 
built  for  sports,  such  as  water  polo  and  water  basketbaU. 

The  water  polo  pool  should  be  60  to  70  ft  long,  20  to  40  ft  wide,  and  0  ft.  deep.     These 


Fia.  463.— PIbd  mnd 

games  miqr  be  placed  in  the  ordinary  pool  by  placing  the  necessary  marks.    The  playing  and 
goal  lines  are  as  follows: 

Center  Une,  across  the  length  of  the  pool. 
Goal  lines,  4  ft.  from  the  ends. 
Free  throw  Une,  15  ft.  from  the  ends. 
Twenty-foot  lines,  20  ft.  from  the  ends. 

For  water  basketball,  a  pool  not  over  2500  sq.  (t.  in  area  may  be  used     The  center  hne 
and  the   l&.rt.  lines  only  are  required  for  this  game 

All  markings  should  be  formed  in  the  tile 
lining  of  the  pool  as  before  described.  They  may 
be  worked  into  the  decorative  scheme  of  the  tile 


HW 

coDcrete  aurfscn  sn  employed.     The  utruclu 

proofiDg  of  thPH  pDoli  requin  th»  Mtna  care  u 

pooli,  tod  the  unitatioD  wUI  need  to  besiveo  ■ 

the  pool*  kn  not  warmed,  however,  sicept  by 

M.— De- 

I  a     465— DeUil    < 
rtutter  ttac  ne  Catl< 

'  S77.  Spaces  About  the  Pool.— The  entire  area  *  «■ 

about    the  pool  should  be  paved  with  tile  or 
marble.      The  walls  should  be  wainscoted  with  the  same  material  to  a  height  of  0  to  7  ft    or 
to  th«  oeoting.     The  walk  or  gangway  about  the  pool  should  be  3  to  i}^  ft   wide  along  tha 
lidM,  and  at  least  6  ft.  at  the  ends.    Some  space  should  also  be  provided  for  spectators 
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For  athletic  contests,  temporary  bleachers  will  be  set  as  close  to  the  pool  as  penaisaible  bo 
that  the  spectators  can  watch  the  games  closely.  It  is  useless  to  provide  large  and  deep 
galleries,  generally,  as  the  swimmers  or  players  cannot  be  watched  satisfactorily  except  from 
the  first  row  of  chairs.  Shower  baths  should  never  be  placed  in  the  pool  room  on  account  of 
the  steam  thrown  off  by  them  which  will  condense  on  the  walls  and  ceiling  and  create  annoyance. 


ST8.  Water  Supply  «Dd  Sanitation. — The  water  supply  pipe  should  be  of  sufficient  siie 
to  fill  the  pool  in  24  hr.  The  water,  though  it  may  be  pure  upon  first  being  admitted,  soon 
becomes  unfit  and  must  be  cleansed  and  disinfected.  With  such  treatment,  however,  it  may  be 
used  continuously  for  a  considerable  time,  in  certain  instances  extending  over  more  than  a  year. 
In  many  cases  the  available  water  supply  must  be  treated  before  using. 


r^^i^  filtel 


rti.  Mod.  cfaareiw].  ud 

plcy«l.     Thii  couiiti  of 

ticht  protecting  slua  tube 

held  wltbiD  a  cait-iroa  ohambar.     Ths  water 

ig  puied  by  the  lamp  i 

auch  a  way  a>  to  secun  the  action  of  the  tar 

■ufficiently  lo  dwUoy  aU 

tstui  caddite  dI  a  itwl 

ower  through  which  the  water  ia  piia«l  and 

iubjected  to  contact  with 

■iuil  when  ipccv  eiui  b«  a: 

it  wiU  perhap.  eiL«l  th* 

ullta  violet  ray  ptocew.     Information  can  b« 

obUiDKl  aa  to  tha  oaooa 

Dpaiatua  from  the  U.  8.  public  health  rtporto. 

WMhington.  D.  C. 

The  water  k  drawn 

from  the  pool  by  a  circuUtin*  pump.  (oriHl 

Theee  meaeurre  tt 


counmlated  duet,  silt,  a 


ool  will  require  Inque 


279.  Heating. — The  heater  should  be  the  closed  type  of  feed  water  heater  with  copper  or 
brass  tubes  through  which  the  water  posses  (see  Fig,  46(3).  The  temperature  of  the  water 
should  be  controlled  by  a  special  thermostat  which  will  maintain  a  constant  degree  of  heat, 
usually  about  75  deg.  F. 


I  eawa  the  water  ia  heated  by  injeetini  ateam  directly  (•» 
.  water  impuriliea.  oil,  mat.  and  acale  from  the  boilera. 
when  properly  done  will  be  free  from  nidM. 


F>(.  467).     In  tl 


HAIL  CHDTES 

Bt  Arthur  Peabodt 

280.  Requirements. — Public  buildings,  office  buildings,  apartment  buildings,  and  hotels 
are  usually  provided  with  mailing  chutes  for  firstrclass  mail  only.  Where  these  deUver  lUrectly 
to  public  mail  boxes,  the  regulations  of  the  United  States  Post  Office  Department  must  be  ob- 
served in  the  location  and  construction  of  the  chutes  and  boxes.  Theee  r^ulations  are  as 
follows: 
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The  mail  box  must  not  be  placed  more  than  50  ft.  from  the  main  entrance  of  the  building. 
The  mail  chute  must  run  through  a  public  hall  or  premises  that  are  freely  accessible  to  the  public  and  the 
Post  Office  auttiorities. 

Every  mail  chute  must  be  so  constructed  that  its  interior  is  quickly  and  easily  accessible  to  authorised  persons, 

but  not  to  others. 

It  must  not  run  behind  a  partition  or  elevator  screen. 

All  contracts  covering  mail  chute  installations  must  be  upon  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Poet  Office  Department 
with  the  regulations  printed  upon  and  made  part  of  the  contract. 


^"    H 


/c^S 


Wai/l/n€ 


yM^mmmmii2m& 


Thimbfe'-' 

¥^Q.  468. — With  wood  backing. 


4f 'V  T  ^ 


ThimM 

FiQ.  460. — Steel  angle  backing. 


^,A 


wj^*^ 


3 


i 


ThimUe 


F 


m 


Ehycffor 
screen 


Fia.  470. — Reversed  backing  against 
elevator  screen. 


A  bond  of  the  Post  Office  Department  is  required  of  the  contractor.     Copies  of  these 
regulations  will  be  furnished  upon  request. 

Other  requirements  are  that  the  chutes  must  be  absolutely  vertical,  without  bends  or 

^  offsets,  to  avoid  possible  clogging.     Rough  openings  in 

^  the  floors  to  permit  the  installation  of  mail  chutes  must 

be  6  X  12  in.  in  the  clear  for  each  chute,  plumbed  down 
through  the  building,  located  2  in.  away  from  the  wall 
against  which  the  support  of  the  chute  is  fastened. 
Metal  thimbles  for  floor  openings  are  furnished  by 
makers  of  mail  chutes.  Where  the  backing  or  support 
of  the  chute  is  furnished  separately  from  the  mail  chute 
contract  it  must  consist  of  a  flat  vertical  continuous  surface  not  less  than  lOH  in*  wide  ex- 
tending from  the  ground  floor  surface  to  a  point  4H  ^t.  above  the  floor  of  the  highest  story 
from  which  mail  is  delivered.  The  backing  may  be  of  wood,  as  in. Fig.  468,  or  of  steel 
angles  2  x  2-in.  size,  as  in  Figs.  469  and  470.  Fig.  471  shows  the  backing  in 
place,  ready  to  receive  the  chute.  It  is  advisable  to  include  the  backing  in 
the  contract  for  mail  chutes  to  insure  a  satisfactory  piece  of  work.  Where 
the  chute  is  in  connection  with  an  elevator  screen,  it  must  be  self-supporting 
between  floor  and  ceiling. 

281.  Details. — The  details  of  this  device  are  so  specialized  and  patented 
and  the  regulations  surrounding  installations  are  so  strict  that  the  usual  prac- 
tice is  to  make  use  of  one  of  the  principal  types  now  on  the  market. 

Single  and  double  chutes  into  one  mail  box  are  furnished  as  circumstance 
require.    Openings  in  floors  must  then  be  made  in  accordance. 

The  chutes  are  formed  of  metal,  with  removable  or  hinged  plate  glass 
panels  exposing  the  chutes  throughout  their  length,  and  giving  access  to  the  /T^^^^ 

interior  at  all  points.     The  usual  finish  of  the  chutes  is  a  dull  black  enamel.       -piQ,  471. Back- 

The  mail  boxes  are  of  standard  pattern  and  capacity.  The  finish  may  »»«  ready  for  the 
be  black  or  of  electro-bronze  (slightly  oxidized  or  "statuary")  with  bronze 
trimmings.  Special  designs  are  available  for  important  work  following  the  architectural 
style  of  the  building,  which  may  be  executed  in  real  bronze.  The  space  required  for  a 
standard  mail  box  is  36  in.  high,  21 K  in.  Mride,  by  llK  in-  deep  over  all.  Special  boxes  will 
vary  in  dimensions. 
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RETAINIlf  G  WALLS 

Bt  Allan  F.  Owen 

Retaining  walls  are  walls  that  support  the  lateral  pressure  of  earth  or  of  other  miteriil 
naving  more  or  less  frictional  stability.  They  are  used  in  buildings  as  basement  and  nb- 
basement  walls  and  as  walls  of  tanks,  swimming  pools,  coal  bins,  etc.  In  some  caaefl,  retail- 
ing walls  must  be  designed  to  support  loads  coming  upon  railroad  tracks  and  driveways  baih 
on  top  of  the  backfill  parallel  with  the  wall. 

Where  possible,  the  earth  back  of  retaining  walls  must  be  drained  so  that  actual  water 
pressure  will  be  avoided.  A  thin  film  of  water,  held  between  a  retaining  wall  and  the  fill  behiod 
it,  exerts  the  same  pressure  against  the  wall  as  a  body  of  water  of  the  same  depth.     However. 

a  small  amount  of  water  may  be  led  away  br 
drains  so  that  it  will  never  stand  d<;cp  enough 
to  harm  the  wall. 

In  water  bearing  soil  the  back  of  the  wall 
must  be  waterproofed,  or  the  wall  made  of  wate^ 
proof  concrete,  and  must  be  built  heav>'  enou^ 
to  withstand  water  pressure. 

282.  StabiUty  of  a  Retaining  WslL— Tvo 
motions  of  the  wall  tend  to  result  due  to  the 
action  of  the  earth  thrust:  (1)  a  tendency  to 
slide  forward ;  and  (2)  a  tendency  to  tip  forwiid 
about  some  point  on  the  base. 

The  thrust  of  the  earth  back  of  a  retaimiv 
tio^!.Vol'„7r;;'r?l;"  truu '?Z7ooThlljL\^^^^^^^         Wall  u.  Counteracted  by  the  friction  between  the 

wall.     I  nion     Special     Machine    Company    bmlding,    base  of  the  wall  and  the  Soil  On  which  it  resta, 

'*^  *°'  by  the  pressure  of  the  soil  at  the  toe  of  the  wtD, 

and  by  the  pressure  of  the  soil  against  key  walls  (if  any)  constructed  below  the  plane  of  the 
base  of  the  wall  proper.  Concrete  struts  or  heavy  concrete  floor  constniction  is  usually  necea- 
Siirj'  in  (loop  basem(?nts  to  take  care  of  the  greater  part  of  the  earth  thrust  (see  Fig.  472). 

The  resistance  to  ovrrturninp  the  wall  is  afforded  by  a  distributed  reaction  of  the  beariiy 
soil  upward  apaiiiist  the  bjuse  of  wall.  The  center  of  the  resultant  force  acting  upon  the  base 
must  strike  within  the  middle  third  of  the  base  plane  if  the  entire  base  is  to  bear  on  the  soil 
The  soil  pressure  under  the  toe  of  a  retaining  wall  should  not  be  greater  than  the  allowable 
(s(»e  table  on  p.  3')!). 

The  frictional  resistance  along  the  horizontal  base  of  a  wall  may  be  taken  as  the  total 
vertical  load  on  the  base  multiplied  by  the  coefficient  of  friction  of  the  wall  material  upon  the 
supporting  soil.  The  coeflicients  of  friction  between  earth  and  other  materials  are  given  in 
Table  1. 


Table  1. — CoKFFiriENT  of  Friction  Between  Eaiitii  and  Other  Materiais 


! 
Mfttrrinl                                               !                                           Coefficient 

1 

\fnnnnrv  nnnn  iiiim«inrv 

0.05 
0.50 
0.33 
0.40 
0.60 

Muauno'  <>"  <lry  ''lay 

MftHonry  on  wr-t  rlay 

Ma8onr>'  on  Band 

Masonry  on  ^ra  v<'l 

When  the  material  back  of  the  wall  is  a  fluid,  the  intensity  of  the  horizontal  pressure  at 
any  depth  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  cubic  unit  of  the  fluid  multiplied  by  the  given  depth,    Huii 
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for  water,  at  a  depth  of  one  foot,  the  horizontal  (and  also  the  vertical)  pressure  is  62K  lb.  per 
aq.  ft. ;  at  a  depth  of  10  ft.  It  is  625  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  For  any  material  not  a  fluid,  the  horizontal 
pressure  is  less  than  the  vertical  pressure  but  the  variation  of  pressure  due  to  depth  follows  the 
same  law.  Thus  the  term  "equivalent  fluid  pressure **  for  a  given  material  is  taken  to  mean  the 
horizontal  pressure  per  square  foot  at  a  depth  of  one  foot.  The  equivalent  fluid  pressure 
varies  with  the  "angle  of  repose"  and  weight  of  the  material. 

Tablb  2. — Angles  of  Repose  and  Weight  per  Cubic  Foot  for  Various  Earths 


Material 

Weight 
(pounds  per  cubic  foot) 

Angle  of  repose 
(degrees) 

fland.  dry 

00  to  110 
100  to  110 
110  to  120 
80  to  100 
80  to  100 
100  to  120 
100  to  135 
100  to  116 

20  to  35 
30  to  45 
20  to  40 
20  to  45 

25  to  45 

26  to  30 
30  to  48 
20  to  37 

8andf  moist 

fland,  wf^t 

Bvih.  dry 

Rarthf  moist 

Earth,  wet .    . 

Qravd,  round  to  angular 

OniYel.  sand  aud  clay 

Table  3. — Equivalent  Fluid  Pressure 


Angle  of  repose 
(degrees) 

Coefficient 

Weight 
(pounds  per  cubic  foot) 

Equivalent  fluid  pressure, 
(pounds) 

20 

0.49 

80 
100 
120 

39 
49 
59 

25 

0.406 

80 
100 
120 

32 
40 
49 

30 

0.333 

80 
100 
120 

27 
33 
43 

35 

0.271 

90 
110 
130 

24 
30 
35 

40 

0.217 

90 
110 
130 

19 
24 
28 

45 

0.172 

90 
110 
130 

15 
19 
22 

48 

0.147 

100 
120 
135 

15 
18 
20 

From  Tables  2  and  3  it  will  be  seen  that  the  equivalent  fluid  pressure  may  be  taken  at  from 
15  to  59  lb.  according  to  soil  conditions.     Recommended  values  arc  given  in  Table  4. 
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Table  4. — Recommended  Values  of  Equivalent  Fluid  Prbsbviob 


W«ll  drained  irraTQl ..,...,...,,.  ^ .,,..  ^ ,  -  ^ r  -  - 

20 
33 
60 

e2H 

80 

Kv9iT%tn  earth ..,,.,.  r  ..,, . 

Wet  sand 

Wftter  bearinir  soil 

IHiiiH  miirl 

Fio.  473. — Distribution  of 
horisontal  pressure  on  back 
of  wall  with  level  back  fill. 


The  following  notation  will  be  used : 

p  ■*  equivalent  fluid  pressure  of  soil  back  of  wall. 

P  —  total  pressure  on  back  of  wsll. 
h    —  height  of  wall. 

6  ■-  width  of  base. 

c  "■  distance  from  back  of  wall  to  center  of  gravity  of  weight  of  vail  ad 
backing. 

X  ■-  distance  from  back  of  wall  to  center  of  vertical  reaction. 

e  —  eccentricity  of  vertical  reaction. 
W\  —  weight  of  wall. 
Wt  —  weight  of  backing  carried  on  wall. 
Ri  B  vertical  reaction. 
R%  —  horisoatal  reaction. 


/^ 


77^ 


I 


^^3^j!^ 


p 


V 


7^  V^-'^^is:w-'A'^ 


'T^'^^-"' 

^ 


75—^   ii^V^A'.Vy-'l^;,/!f 


Fio.  474. — Types  of  masonry  retaining  walls. 


Cosell 


CoseUr 


f. 


e  less  fhan  b-i-S 


€'bT6 


r 


&  ^ptofitr  fhon  b^S 


Fiu.  475. — Distribution  of  stress  on  foundations  eccentrically  loaded. 

The  horizontal  pressure  at  the  top  of  the  wall  is  zero,  and  the  pressure  at  the  bottom  of 

the  wall  =  ph.     The  pressure  varies  uniformly  between  these  limits  and  the  total  P  =  ^' 

h 
ITie  center  of  this  pressure  is  at  ^  above  the  base  (see  Fig.  473).     Referring  to  Fig.  474 

Ri  =  H'l  +  \\\ 
Ri  =  /' 

hi  Ph  +  or,  +  n\.)c 

^= R. 

V.  =  X  —  ^'ih 


When  X  =  J2&>thc  soil  pressure  is  uniform  over  the  whole  base.    \Mien  x  =  9^6,  the  pr»- 
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sure  varies  from  nothing  at  the  heel  to  twice  the  average  at  the  toe  (aee  Case  II,  Fig.  475). 
In  Fig.  475 

Case  II: /i  -  2R,  +  6 

Case  III:  /,  -  2Ri  +  3(Hb  -  e) 

383.  Masonry  R«tainliig  Walla. — Masonry  walls  of  brick,  atone,  or  concrete  may  be  used 
for  low  retaining  waits,  where  the  weight  to  be  supported  is  small  and  no  great  thickness  is 
required,  or  for  high  walla  where  consideration  of  space  and  eoet  will  permit  the  great  thickneasee 
required. 

For  a  rectai^pilar  retaining  wall  of  masonry  weighing  150  lb.  per  cu.  ft.,  the  width  of  base 
given  In  Table  5  in  terms  of  the  height  will  make  e  "  ^b.  The  soil  pressures  will  be  /i  -^  300A 
(where  /i  is  in  pounds  and  A  is  in  feet),  and  ft    —  0. 

For  a  retaining  wall  of  triangular  cross  section,  bock  ver- 
tical, front  battered,  of  masonry  weighing  150  lb.  per  cu.  ft. 
the  same  width  of  base  as  given  in  Table  5  will  make  e  =  y^b. 
The  soil  pressures  will  bo  /i  =  150A,  and  /i  ••  0. 

For  a  retaining  wall  of  triangular  cross  section,  front 
vertical,  back  battered,  of  masonry  weighing  150  lb.  per  cu.  ft., 
supporting  a  till  weighing  100  lb.  per  cu.  ft.,  the  width  of  base 
given  in  Table  6  will  make  e  =  ^ib.  The  soil  pressures  will  be 
/,  =  260A,  and  /,  =  0. 

384.  Reinforced   Concrete  Retahiing  Walls.—Reinforced 

concrete  is  the  most  suitable  material  for  many  retaining  walls  because  of  the  possibility  of 
making  it  moisture  proof  or  water-proof  as  may  be  required,  and  because  the  weight  of  the 
backing  can  be  utilized  to  advantage  to  prevent  overturning;  also  the  sections  may  be  made 
thin  and  the  tensile  stresses  resisted  by  steel  reinforcement.  Types  of  reinforced  concrete 
retaining  walls  are  shown  in  Fig.  476. 


Table  5 

Table  6 

' 

I.  +  * 

. 

(.  +  * 

20 

0.37 

20 

0  45 

33 

0  47 

M 

CM 

0.7B 

80 

0.73 

SO 

0.895 

3S4a.  Cantilever  Wall.— The  upright  portion  of  the  wall  must  be  figured  as  a 
cantilever  slab.     At  any  depth  Ai  (see  Fig.  476) 

M  -  HpA.' 
llie  maximum  moment  occurs  at  the  junction  of  wall  and  base,  or 
Mm^.  -  HP{A  - ')' 
The  total  upward  pressure  on  the  toe  of  the  wall,  y,  may  be  found  from  the  formulas  and 
diagrams  for  the  distribution  of  soil  pressure  (see  Kg.  475).    Let  this  pressure  equal  F,    The 
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distance  from  the  front  face  of  the  vertical  slab  to  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  ''trapeioid(/| 
pressure''  may  be  computed  and  the  maximum  moment  in  the  toe  slab  at  the  face  of  irall«i!!| 
be  this  distance  times  F,     Usually  it  will  be  near  enough  to  take  M  «  ^iFy. 

The  maximum  moment  in  the  heel  slab,  z,  may  be  taken  at  K  Wtz,     Care  must  be  taken  to  | 
have  the  reinforcing  rods  long  enough  beyond  points  of  maximum  stress  to  develop 
in  bond.     Each  of  the  cantilever  arms  of  this  wall  may  be  tapered  toward  the  free  ends. 

The  horizontal  portion,  or  floor  slab,  is  usually  poured  before  the  forms  for  the  vertieal  p»  I 
tion,  or  wall  slab,  are  completed.  It  would  be  very  inconvenient  to  handle  the  upright  lodiil 
they  extended  from  the  bottom  of  the  floor  slab  to  the  top  of  the  wall  slab.  GonsequentlT, 
the  rods  in  the  floor  slab  should  be  cut  so  they  will  extend  into  the  wall  slab  only  far  enou^  ti 
develop  their  strength  in  bond.  The  bars  in  the  vertical  slab  should  then  start  at  the  top  of  tk 
horizontal  slab  and  may  be  alternately  long  and  short  to  provide  the  steel  required  at  the  bot- 
tom and  less  steel  at  the  top.  Rods  crossing  the  main  reinforcement  must  be  used  to  pmrett 
cracks  and  these  may  amount  to  Ko  to  H  %  of  the  sectional  area. 

In  designing  a  cantilever  wall  for  a  given  height,  it  is  necessary  to  assume  wall  and  flocr 
thicknesses  and  width  of  base.  Table  7  may  be  used  to  assist  in  making  these  assumptiooi 
Concrete  is  taken  at  150  lb.  per  cu.  ft.,  and  back  fill  at  100  lb.  per  cu.  ft.     The  width  of  hut 

in  each  case  will  make  ^  "="  Z'     Wall  thickness  assumed  ^-     Floor  thickness  assumed  rx'  / 

is  given  in  pounds  when  h  is  height  in  feet. 


Tablb  7 


1 

V  -i-  b 

0 

H 

H 

H 

H 

1           H 

M  +b 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

0 
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Values  of  6  -r 

h 

20 

0.405 

0.401 

0.379 

0.380 

0.402 

0.601 

33 

0.597 

0.516 

0.487 

0.489 

0.617 

o.zeo 

60 

0.734 

0.635 

0.600 

0.601 

0.637 

0.035 

62 'i 

0.821 

0.710 

0.670 

0.672 

0.711 

1.047 

80 

0.929 

0.802 

0.758 

0.760 

0.805 

1.182 

/. 

224h 

193  A 

162A 

13U 

lOIA 

71* 

I 
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Illustrative  Problem.- 
8  ft.  0  in. 

Then 


Ltivon  the  fullowing  data:  A  «  24  ft.  6  in.,  ;>  -  33  lb.,  6-12  ft.  0  in.,  y  »  1ft  10 i 


P  =    (i'l)'2i-W?i5)  .  9904  lb. 

Wx  -  (63.58)(150)  -  9537  lb. 

H'l  -  fl80)(100)  -  18.000  1b. 

(9537  U  8^07)  +  1 18^0()0)v3.97^ 

27,537 
Hx  -  27,537  lb. 

80,883  +  148.422 

'  "  ~"27.:)37 

1'* 

2.33  ft.,  is  gn'ator  than  \ih. 


c  — 


-  5.4  ft. 


8.33  ft. 


t  =  8.33  - 


2 


/i  -  55,074    :-  11  =  5007  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 

Bending  moments  in  upright  cantilevoi  at  various  depths  are  fiKurod  and  plotted  from  the  formula  M  ^  y^  pAi'* 
6.5Ai«  (see  Fig.  477).     Moment  at  22-ft.  depth  -  68,564  ft.-lb. 

By  the  principles  of  reinforced  concrcto  the  thickness  of  wall  is  dotcrimnod  to  be  26  in.  and  the  requiicd  ara 
of  Btoel  at  this  point  2.14  sq.  in.  A  curve  is  plotted  for  the  re<]uircd  area  of  Htc4>l  as  shown  in  the  steel  diagram- 
Stub  rods  ^4  in.  square  and  3  in.  on  nentnre  are  placed  in  the  fdotin^  alab  to  project  into  the  wall  slab  the  requind 
bond  lengtb,  or  30  in.  The  value  of  these  rods  is  represented  by  the  trianele  nhc.  Horls  in  the  wall  start  at  the  topcf 
the  footing  slab — one  21  ft.  0  in.  long,  one  8  ft.  0  in.  long,  and  one  6  ft.  0  in.  long  being  ueed  in  eaeh  foot  leofA 
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of  the  nil.    The  iTulibla  uw  of  time  rocU  ii  npnaeDtod  by  ths  polyton 
bcitis  due  to  the  bond  leoath  nquiremeDt. 

The  soutruetian  joint  miut  t«k«  a  bmriBc  of 

m^^m .  „„ib. 

With  HD  kllombi*  beuini  of  400  lb  per  cq.  In.  the  raqulnd  vm>  ia  30  m.  in. 
the  likb  nod  lemoved  beton  the  will  i»  poured  will  gXn  ■  bcwrins  u 

'■  '^    ~5o"  -»">■«>"« 
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id  bottom 


.r  will  be  7H  X 


ft  Allowable  for  bi 


The  (Oil  pnaure  on  the  toe  ilkb  aToracee  4MS  lb.  per  ki.  ft.  U  -  (l.S3)(4H«)(0.92)  -  7M0  ft. 
required  -  0.24  aq.  in.     Kodi,  ^  in.  square,  will  be  uaed  epaeed  12  in.  on  oentma. 

The  load  on  the  heel  alab  ia  IB.OOO  lb.  and  3f  -  (I8.000)(4]  -  72,000  ft.-lb.  Ths  depth  lequind  ii 
the  Bteel  ana.  2.2S  iq.  in.     Rodi,  K  io.  aquan.  will  be  used  spaced  3  in.  on  rentin. 

To  prsveut  crsclu  in  the  wall,  rodi  H  io.  squara,  will  be  used  apaeed  IS  in.  on  unteta.  Thia  amou 
equals  Ho  %  ol  the  wall  area. 


—De^CD  of 


2M&.  WtU  with  Back  Ti«s.^Ia  desigmng  a  wall  with  bacic  ties,  the  vertical  part 
of  the  wall  is  figured  as  a  Hiab  loaded  on  its  back  and  Bupported  by  the  tie  counterforts  (see 
Fig.  476).  The  floor  i  ib  fibred  tm  a  slab  supported  by  the  counterforts.  Reinforcement 
must  be  placed  in  the  ties  to  take  the  tension  produced  and  also  to  hold  the  tie  to  the  floor  and 
waU. 

2Mc.  Walls  Supported  Top  and  Bottom.— The  moet  common  form  of  retaining 
wall  in  building  construction  is  the  wall  supported  at  the  top  by  the  first  floor  conntmctioa  and 
at  the  bottom  by  the  basement  floor.  This  wall  must  be  reinforced  as  a  slab  loaded  at  its  back 
and  supported  top  and  bottom.     Referring  to  Fig.  476 


Moment  at  any  depth  Ag 


2P 


M-  R^,  - 


"■--, 


a  moment  is  at  the  depth  0.58A  and  is 
M  -  O.OOiph  • 
Retaining  walls  in  buildings  may  be  supported  by  heavy  wall  columns,  and  in  such  cases 
the  wall  ia  figured  as  a  slab  loaded  on  its  back  and  supported  on  two  sides,  or  two  sides  and  bot- 
tom, or  two  sides  and  top  and  bottom.     In  each  case  the  column  must  be  investigated  to  see 


ess 
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that  the  bending  due  to  the  earth  preivure  on  the  wall  doea  not  oveivMren  the  column,  ai 
calumn  aectioa  made  heavy  enough  to  take  auch  bending  stresses. 

S8S.  Structural  Steel  Frame  Walls. — In  steel  frame  buildings  steel  I-beama  are  aonM 
provided  to  take  the  thrust  of  the  earth  on  the  retaining  walls  and  reinforced  concrete  ala 
used  spannii^  from  beam  to  beam  and  enclosing  such  beams  (see  Fig.  478). 

288.  Steel  Slieet  Piling. — Where  one  or  more  sub-basements  are  to  be  built  adjoir 
heavy  building,  and  the  earth  under  its  foundations  must  not  be  disturbed,  steel  «heet . 


Sfa*S'/iw' 


/AfoX!*  /grt^y 


pnTHj^cfiB 


-nr^  /horSr. 


-yy 


Cr^^ 


m. 


^^^^ 


store.  Chicaco,  la 


is  useful.  The  piling  is  driven  at  the  wall  line  of  the  new  bascmcolH  before  the  deep  excaval 
is  made.  As  thix  excavation  proceeds,  the  framework  for  the  floor  construction  at  each  It 
is  set  in  place  and  the  utmost  care  is  used  to  prevent  the  sheet  piling  from  being  forced  in*, 
by  the  pressure  from  the  adjoining  building.  Temporary  shores  are  used  where  necessary  i 
the  permanent  concrete  floors  and  concrete  covering  for  the  sheet  piling  is  placed  without  de 
(see  Fig.  479). 

387.  Retaining  Walls  with  Sloping  Back  Fill.— Where  the  fill  slopes  up  from  the  back 
the  wall,  the  direction  of  the  earth  pressure  isusuaily  considered  as  parallel  to  the  surfaceof 
fill  (see  Fig.  4S0). 
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288.  Retaining  Walls  with  Surcharge. — When  the  earth  behind  a  wall  is  loaded  in  any  way 
— ^for  example,  when  the  embankment  is  used  as  a  storage  of  material — the  additonal  pressure 
may  be  provided  for  by  replacing  the  load  by  an  equivalent  surcharge  of  earth.  The  height 
of  this  surcharge  may  be  determined  by  dividing  the  extra  load  per  square  foot  by  the  weight 
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atom  and  ho/fotit^ii  oonofrvenon 
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Fig.  479. — Steel  sheet  piling  retaining  wall  between  Stevens  store  and  Columbus  Memorial  building,  State  St.t 

Chicago,  lU. 


Fxo.  480. 


Fxo.  481. 


FiQ.  482. 


of  a  cubic  foot  of  earth.     This  height  is  shown  in  Figs.  481  and  482  as  ^i.    Let  A  +  ^i 
Then  the  resultant  pressure  on  a  vertical  plane  for  a  wall  with  height  H  will  be 

Pi  -  VipH^ 
44 


H. 


■_  X  •  -^-^^ 
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and  the  raraltant  pnmuxe  for  a  wall  with  wdght  Ai  will  be 

Pi  -  Hp*i» 


Tlie  pressure  on  the  vertical  wall  AB  is  the  difference  of  theae,  or 

P  -  Pi  -  Pi  -  iip(H*  -  A,«) 

-  HphQt  +  2*0 
and  the  distance  of  the  point  of  application  of  this  force  from  the  baae  of  wmQ 

A«-h8AAi 
^  "8(A  +  2Ai) 
P  acts  through  the  center  of  gravity  of  ABDE. 

S89.  Retslning  Wall  Sttpportfaig  Railroad  Tmck.— A  retaining  wall  mdiouda^ 
track  needs  special  strength  to  support  the  weight  of  locomotives  and  traijM 
track  or  passing  by.    When  the  track  is  dose  to  the  wall,  the  additional  earth 


I 


RetatninQ  Yialj  di  RR 
Loodir^  Plotfbr 


•w 


DIstrlbuHon  of  Horlzonfcl 


Fia.  488. 


3hear  Dio^nam         r^umiii 


taken  as  H  the  maximum  train  load  per  linear  foot  of  track  divided  by  the  distaneefranAi 
center  of  the  track  to  the  wall.  Thus,  for  Cooper's  E-50  loading  and  a  distance  of  5  ft  6ifc 
from  center  of  track  to  wall,  t  «  300  lb.  approximately  (see  Fig.  483). 

The  pressure  at  the  bottom  of  the  wall  is  t  +  pht  and  the  total  pressure 


P  _,*,+£*»! 


The  center  of  this  pressure  is 


The  reactions  are 


9 


hi      At  4-  pht 
3  '^  3<  +  pht 


Moment  at  the  top  of  fill 
Moment  at  any  depth  ^i 


M 


R    ^^^ 

ie,  =  P  -  /?, 

M  =  R^h^ 
R.lh,  4-  hO  -  ^2-  -  ^ 


The  maximum  moment  occurs  where 


thi  4- 


phi 


Ri 


For  a  track  at  some  distance  from  the  wall,  the  effect  is  less  than  stated  above  and  tif 
additional  pressure  is  applied  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  wall  only.  When  the  nearest  nil  ■ 
more  than  0.6A  from  the  wall,  the  effect  of  the  railroad  load  may  be  nsgleeted 
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CHIMNEYS 
By  W.  Stuart  Tait 

Chimneys  serve  two  purposes.  One  purpose  is  to  create  the  required  draft  for  proper 
combustion  of  fuel;  the  other  purpose  is  to  provide  a  means  of  discharging  the  gases  carried  by 
the  chimney  at  a  suflBcient  height  above  the  ground  that  they  may  not  be  harmful  to  people 
living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  chimney. 

Very  high  chimneys  are  more  expensive  than  lower  chimne3'^s  producing  the  same  draft. 
Chimneys,  therefore,  over  150  ft.  in  height,  need  only  be  used  at  smelters,  chemical  works,  and 
other  industrial  plants  where  noxious  gases  are  produced. 

290.  Shape  of  Chimneys. — Chimneys  of  any  magnitude  are  built  circular.  A  round  chim- 
ney is  better  even  for  an  ordinary  house  than  a  square  or  rectangular  one.  For  the  sake  of  econ- 
omy in  construction,  however,  flues  and  chimneys  of  small  dimensions  are  usually  built  square. 
Large  chimneys  are  usually  built  with  a  slight  taper.  The  taper  does  not  add  materially  to 
the  chimney  cost  while  it  improves  its  appearance  vastly.  A  taper  which  is  quite  generally 
used  in  concrete  chimneys  is  1  in  72. 

291.  Small  Chimney  Construction. — The  Chicago  Building  Code  requires  that  small  chim- 
neys or  flues  be  constructed  as  follows: 

Flues  having  area  less  than  144  sq.  in 8  in.  brick,  or    4  in.  brick  with  flue  liner. 

dues  having  area  between  144  and  300  sq.  in 13  in.  brick,  or    0  in.  brick  with  flue  liner. 

Flues  having  area  between  300  and  600  sq.  in 17  in.  brick,  or  13  in.  brick  with  flue  liner. 

A  much  better  chimney  is  obtained  by  using  a  brick  wall  surrounding  a  flue  liner  than  can 
be  obtained  with  a  brick  wall  alone. 

292.  Linings  for  Large  Chimneys. — ^Large  chimneys  must  always  be  built  with  an  interior 
wall  of  firebrick  or  other  material  which  will  withstand  high  temperatures.  This  lining  must 
be  free  to  expand  independently  from  the  outer  shell  or  main  chimney  structure.  It  must  be 
carried  to  such  a  height  that  the  heat  of  the  gases  where  the  lining  ends  will  not  be  great  enough 
to  damage  the  chimney.  In  concrete  chimneys  the  lining  is  usually  carried  to  a  point  one-third 
of  the  chimney  height  above  the  breech  opening.  The  Chicago  Code  requires  that  the  lining  in  a 
concrete  chimney  be  carried  to  height  equal  to  ten  times  the  inside  diameter  of  the  chimney 
above  the  breech  6pening.  Where  high  temperature  gases  occur,  it  may  be  necessary  to  continue 
the  lining  to  the  top.  A  firebrick  lining  is  usually  made  8  in.  in  thickness  for  the  first  60  ft. 
of  its  height  and  4  in.  for  the  next  50  ft.  An  insulating  cavity  of  at  least  3  in.  in  width  should  be 
provided  between  the  fire  brick  lining  and  the  outer  shell. 

Designers  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  lining  will  expand  vertically  to  a  considerably  greater  extent  than  the 
chimney  proper.  In  addition  all  chimneys  sway  to  some  extent  in  the  wind.  The  construction  at  the  top  of  the 
lining  must  consequently  be  such  that  the  lining  may  be  free  to  move  vertically  relative  to  the  outer  shell.  The 
lining  must  be  corbelled  out  at  the  top  of  the  inaulating  cavity  closing  off  the  cavity  from  the  flue  opening. 

293.  Temperature  Reinforcement  in  Reinforced  Concrete  Chimneys. — In  reinforced 
concrete  chimneys,  special  additional  temperature  reinforcement  should  be  provided  at  any 
region  where  a  decided  change  in  section  occurs.  It  is  also  necessary  to  introduce  extra  heavy 
temperature  steel  in  the  top  of  the  stack  and  at  the  top  of  the  lining. 

294.  Size  of  Breech  Opening. — The  mechanical  engineer  will  usually  give  the  chimney 
designer  the  dimension  of  the  stack  and  the  size  and  locations  of  the  breech  opening  and  clean 
out  door.  The  breech  opening  is  usually  made  20  %  greater  in  area  than  the  minimum  internal 
cross  section  of  the  chimney.  For  structural  reasons  the  width  of  the  breech  opening  should  be 
held  down  to  as  small  as  dimension  as  possible.  A  width  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  width  of  the 
chimney  at  the  top  is  the  maximum  whih  the  structural  engineer  should  endeavor  to  have  used. 
This  will  give  a  flue  whose  height  is  2^  times  its  width. 

296.  Size  and  Height  of  Chimneys. — Assummg  an  average  consumption  of  5  lb.  of  coal 
per  horsepower  per  hour  and  taking  the  effective  diameter  of  the  chimney  as  4  in.  less  than  its 
internal  diameter,  we  have  the  following  formulas  for  the  size  and  height  of  a  chimney: 
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„     0.3// 

y/h 

D  =  13.54v^  +  4 

where  E  is  the  effective  chimney  area;  //  is  the  horsepower  to  be  provided  for;  h  is  the  hei^ 
of  the  chimney  in  feet;  and  D  is  the  internal  diameter  of  the  chimney  in  inches. 

For  steam  heating  plants  in  small  buildings  the  following  sizes  of  chimney  flues  should  be 
used: 

Direct  radiation  in  «•  .  ^#  «.._ 

square  feet  ^"*  °'  **"* 

200  to  400  8X8 

450  to  900  8  X  12 

1000  to  1600  12  X  12 

1600  to  3000  16  X  16 

If  indirect  radiation  is  used,  50  %  should  be  added  to  the  amount  of  radiation  to  be  installed 
in  choosing  the  flue  size  from  the  above  table.    For  a  kitchen  range  an  8  X  8  flue  is  satisfactoi;. 

296.  Design  of  Chinmeys. — ^Large  chimneys  are  of  three  main  types:  (1)  Reinforced  cob- 
crete,  (2)  steel,  and  (3)  brick.  The  chimney  shaft  is  so  porportioned  and  designed  that  the  streaMf 
developed  in  the  material  used,  when  the  chimney  is  subjected  to  a  horizontal  wind  pressure,  an 
within  the  unit  stresses  recognized  in  engineering  practice.  In  reinforced  concrete  and  steel 
chimneys  the  design  may  be  such  as  to  produce  tension  in  the  cross  section.  In  brick  chimn^ 
on  the  other  hand,  no  tension  must  occur  under  the  combined  bending  due  to  wind  pressure  and 
the  direct  load  of  the  chimney.  Since  practically  all  chimneys  of  these  tyi>e8  are  circultf, 
analyses  will  be  worked  out  only  for  this  form. 

In  the  case  of  a  circular  stack  the  kern  or  circle  outside  which  the  center  of  pressure  maj 
not  fall,  if  there  is  to  be  no  tension  on  the  section,  has  a  radius 

r  =  Kr,[l  +  (r2/ri)»] 
where  ri  is  the  outside  and  rj  the  inside  diameter  of  the  chimney. 

Steel  or  concrete  stacks  may  be  designed  by  applying  the  formula  combining  direct  load  and 
bending  to  sections  about  25  ft.  apart  down  the  shaft.     Thus 

/(max.)  =  ^  +  ;^- 

ff    •    ^       ^^'       *^^ 
/(mm.)  =  -^  -  -^- 

where  W  =  weight  of  chimney  above  the  section  considered,  A  =  area  of  section,  M  =  mo- 
ment of  the  wind  pressure  al)ov(?  tlie  section,  and  S  =  section  modulus.  Since  the  wind  pressure 
may  cause  citlier  tension  or  compression  at  any  point  around  the  steel  or  concrete  stack,  de- 
signers must  use  values  of/*  such  that  the  sum  of  the  tensile  and  compressive  stresses  does  not 
exceed  the  unit  stress  allowed. 

The  wind  preaauro  on  flat  surfacoa  is  gonerally  spocifiod  in  American  building  codes  at  30  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  From 
the  experimentfl  carried  out  by  tlie  National  Phys'ical  Laboratory  of  JCiiifland,  32  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  ia  the  preasurp  pro- 
duced by  a  Kale  of  100  miles  per  hour  velocity.  In  the  desien  of  circiilar  chinmeys  it  ia  customary  to  take  a  prewure 
intensity  on  the  projected  surface  (»f  *s  that  applying  on  flat  surfacrs.  The  city  of  Chicago  requires  a  wind  preamire 
of  22  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  to  bo  used  in  the  dc!<iir,n  of  circular  chinneys.  Some  designers  u.«<e  a  unit  pressure  equal  to  one- 
half  that  applying  on  a  flat  surface  and  there  are  many  atithorities  who  endorse  tins.  Designers  would  do  well  to 
carefully  consider  the  win<i  conditions  of  the  locality  where  the  chinmey  is  to  be  erected  before  deciding  upon  tb« 
wind  presstire  to  be  used.  A  circular  chimney  to  be  erecterl  in  a  region  subject  to  tornadoes  should  be  deaigned  fur 
at  least  25  lb.  wind  pressure,  while  a  similar  stack  in  a  region  when>  no  high  winds  occur  might  be  designed  for  i 
wind  pressure  of  If)  lb.     Both  of  the  pressures  refer  to  the  projected  area  of  tlie  stack. 

296a.  Brick  Stacks. — Brick  stacks  are  usually  built  of  specially  molded  hollow 
radial  bricks.  A  firebrick  independent  lining  is  installed  and  the  chimney  is  capped  with  a  cast- 
iron  ring  fitting  on  top  of  the  brickwork  protecting  Ihe  joints  from  the  action  of  the  weather. 
At  the  breech  opening  the  wall  must  usually  be  buttressed.  In  brick  stack  design  there  must  be 
no  tension.     Therefore 

-"'  =  ^'^  (1) 
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With  a  wind  pressure  of  20  lb.  on  the  projected  area  and  brickwork  weighing  120  lb.  per  cu.  ft., 
and  assuming  the  bottom  cross  section  of  the  stack  to  be  1.0  the  mean  cross  section  of  the  brick- 
work we  have 

(Z)i*  -  D,*)  -  D.  X  H  X  Di  X  1.60 (2) 

where  D\  and  D%  are  the  exterior  and  interior  diameters  at  the  base,  H  is  the  height,  and  Da 
is  the  average  exterior  diameter  of  the  chimney.    By  trial,  Di  and  D%  may  be  found. 

The  chimney  may  be  then  approximately  laid  out,  using  a  wall  thickness  at  the  top  aa 
follows: 

8  in.  for  chimney  up  to  8  ft.  inside  diameter  at  top. 

12  in.  for  chimney  from  8  to  18  ft. 

In  equation  (2)  the  weight  of  the  stack  is  taken  as 

120  X  g  X  0.784(Di«  -  D^ 

xo  ■■  ■ 

1.9 

After  laying  out  the  stack,  check  the  weight  of  same  against  the  assumed  weight  and,  if 
they  do  not  agree,  make  adjustments.  Then  apply  formula  (1)  at  each  point  just  above  where 
the  wall  increases  in  thickness.  At  the  base  it  is  advisable  to  check  the  maximum  unit  com- 
pression. 

In  case  the  weight  of  the  brickwork  is  not  120  lb.  per  cu.  ft.,  adjust  equation  (2)  by  multi- 
plying the  right-hand  side  by  120  and  dividing  by  the  weight  of  the  brickwork.  Also,  if  an- 
other wind  pressure  than  20  lb.  is  to  be  used,  multiply  the  right-hand  side  of  equation  (2)  by  the 
revised  wind  load  and  divide  by  20.  The  foundation  design  will  be  similar  to  that  given  for 
the  concrete  stack. 

Brickwork  in  hollow  brick  stacks  weighs  approximately  90  lb.  per  cu.  ft.,  so  equation  (1) 
becomes 

Di*  -  D,*  -  Da  X  H  X  Di  X  2.15 

2965.  Example  of  Design  of  Concrete  Stack. — Following  are  the  computations 
for  the  design  of  a  concrete  chimney  (see  design  on  p.  696). 

Height  —  175  ft.  0  in.  Inside  diameter  »  7  ft.  6  in. 

/•  »  16,000.    /•  »  400.  n  »  15.     Wind  pressure  20  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  on  projected  area. 

Breech  opening  ■*  5  ft.  0  in.  X  10  ft.  6  in.     Top  of  opening  »  25  ft.  0  in.  above  ground.     Flue  lining  extends 
75  ft.  above  the  flue,  i.e.,  100  ft.  above  the  ground. 

Inside  diameter  at  top  -■  7  f t.  6  in.     Thickness  »  4  in. 
Outside  diameter  at  top  ■■  8  ft.  2  in. 

Inside  diameter  at  top  of  lining    ■■  7  ft.    6  in. 
Thickness  of  lining  (4  X  2).  -  0  ft.    8  in. 

Insulating  cavity  (3X2)  -0  ft.    6  in. 

Assume  thickness  of  outer  shell 

(7X2)  -  1  ft.    2  in. 


Outside  diameter  76  ft.  from  top  -  9  ft.  10  in. 

Taper  on  one  side  is  10  in.  in  76  ft.,  or  1  in  00. 

Outside  diameter  at  base  -  8  ft.  2  in.  +  175/45  -  12  ft.  OH  in. 

Assume  an  increase  in  the  shell  thickness  of  1  in.  in  26  ft.     This  gives  a  bottom  thickness  of  11  in. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  analyse  a  section  25  ft.  from  the  top.  In  this  section  we  used  only  a  minimum 
amount  of  vertical  steel.  Round  bars.  H-in.  diameter,  spaced  18  in.  apart,  is  a  reasonable  minimum.  Use  17^ 
y^-ixi.  round  bars. 

Section  50  ft.  From  Top: 

M^HXDmXPX  y-  (50)(8.7)(20)(25)(12)  -  2,610,000  in.-lb. 

If  -  H  X  J  X  (Di«  -  Dt*)  X  150  -  (50)(0.785)[(8.67)«  -  (7.83)«1(150)  -  82.600  lb. 

A   -  ^Di»  -  Z>««)  =  14  sq.  ft.,  m  2016  sq.  in. 

8   -  0.098  (Z>i«  -  —-*)  -  21.4  ft.« 

-,  X        W  ^M       82.500   .  2.610.000  .,    .    i,n        i,iik  •       /  •      . 

/.(max.)  -  ^  +  —  -  -2QJ-  +  (2i.4)(12)(I2)(12j"  41  +  70  -  111  lb.  per  sq.  m.  (compression). 

/•  (compression)  -  (15)(111)  -  1500  lb.,  approximately.     Allowable  /•  (tension)  -  16,000  -  1500  -  14,500  lb. 

/•  (min.)  —  41  —  70  •■  29  lb.  per  sq.  in.  (tension). 

.         (2016)  (29)        .  ^o        •  oi        i^  •  Au 

A»  —  ~"ii  500      "  ^-^^  •**•  in.  —  21  —  H-m.  round  bars. 


.^.^^kiai 
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Detailed  calcuUttiona  will  not  be  given  for  the  sections  75  ft.,  100  ft.,  and  125  ft.  below  the  top. 
are  as  follows: 

Section  75  ft. — compression  max.  —  156,  tension  max.  »  34 — steel  »  29  —  H-in-  round  bars. 


Titti 


44 — steel  -•  28  —  ^-in.  round  b*iw. 
77 — steel  -  42  —  ^An.  round  bars. 


Fia.  484. 


Fia.  485. 


Section  100  ft. — compression  max.  *  208,  tension  max. 
Section  125  ft. — compression  max.  ■■281,  tension  max. 
Section  at  150  ft.  From  Top: 

M  -  (150)(9.S3)(20)(75)(12)  -  26,500.000  in.-Ib. 
W  -  (150)(0.785)l(9.83)«  -  (8.67)«lfl50)  -  380,0001b. 
A    -  21.5  sq.  ft.  «  3100  sq.  in. 
«         g  73* 

11.4     -   —  (0.098)  -  68  ft.» 
11.4 

/•  (max.)  B  123  +  225  -  348  lb.  (compression).    /«  (min.)  -  102  lb.  (tension) 

/•  (compression)  »  4500  lb.  (approx.).    /•  (tension)  •■  11,500  lb. 

.    .^       .     .       (102)(3100)        _,  ^  Aa       iz- 

At  (tension)  —  — ffsoo —  "  ****  *°'  "  *®  ~  H-m.  round  bare. 

The  section  150  ft.  from  the  top  b  at  the  upper  side  of  the  breech  opening.     We  must  consider  a  •ection  at  tb 
lower  side  of  this  opening  in  order  to  provide  the  necessary  strength  at  this  opening. 

Section  at  \eO  ft.  From  Tov: 

M  -  (160)(9.9)(2O)(8O)(12)-  3O.3OO.00I 
in.-lb. 

IT-  (100)(0.785)[(9.9)«-(8.ft5)«KlM)- 
433,000  lb. 

If  no  breech  openin£  were  cut,  we  would 
have 

A    -  23  sq.  ft.  -  3310  sq.  in.     5  -  71 
/•   (max.)  -  366   lb.    (compression ).   U 
(min.)  ■«  104  lb.  (tension). 
.4,  (tension)  ■■  30  sq.  in. 
For  the  sake  of  economy  it  is  deainhk 
to  avoid  introducing  buttresses  at  the  edc* 
of  the  breech  opening.     We  will,  therefore,  proceed  to  find  the  section  modulus  of  the  chinuiey  secticm,  fig.  481 
/  of  complete  section  without  breech  about  axis  A- A  •  0.0491  (di^  —  di^)  ->  438  ft.> 
1  of  portion  removed  for  breeching  about  A- A  —  (5)(0.9)(5.1)«  approx.  ■»  117  ft." 

Then 

1  of  chimney  section  at  breech  opening  about  A- A  ■»  438  —  117  -  321  ft.» 

Now  find  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  section  by  trial.     It  will  be  found  to  he  about  1  ft.  0  in.  from  A—A, 
I  of  section  about  BB  (axis  through  center  of  gravity)  -  321  +  (18.5)(1.0)2  -  339.5  ft.» 

„       339.5 
6.7 
30,300^000_ 
(50.7)  (12)  (144) 

/c  +  P(n  -  l)/c  =  /c(max.) 
400  +  (PH) (400)  -  508 
(P14)(400)  -  508  -  400 

^      5(K)0 

A$  (compression)  =  (18.5) (144) (1.93)  =  52  sq.  in.  =»  60 — 1-in.  round  bars. 

/.  (comprcsBion)  =  (400)(15)  -  0000  lb. 

/,  (tension)  =  10.000  lb. 

(184)_(_1 8^5)^144) 

10^000 

The  amount  of  oompression  8tocl  require<l,  namely,  52  sq.  in.,  is  greater  than  the  amount  of  tension  steel,  tad 
we  will  therrfore  use  06-1-in.  lound  bare.  Had  the  width  of  the  breech  opening  been  a  greater  proportion  of  tas 
width  of  the  stark  we  might  have  found  that  the  concrete  stress  developed  was  too  high  to  permit  of  our  introducing 
sufficient  conipretwion  reinforcement  to  keep  the  actual  concrete  stress  within  the  stress  specified. 

In  P'ig.  48o  are  illustrated  methods  of  increasing  the  section  modulus  at  the  breech  opening.  The  first  thing 
to  be  done  wouUl  he  to  increase  the  thickness  of  the  outer  shell  by  an  amount  of  from  1  to  3  in.  This  thickening 
should  be  carried  about  .'>  ft.  above  and  below  the  breech  opening.  If  increasing  the  outer  shell  thickness  by  s 
maximum  of  about  'SO'",  is  not  sufficient,  the  buttresses  marked  C  should  next  be  added  and,  in  case  even  this  ii 
inadequate,  the  buttress(^  marked  D  should  be  added.  Where  buttresses  are  added,  the  designer  should  distribtttt 
the  reinforcing  steel  throughout  the  section  so  that  in  each  portion  the  same  percentage  of  steel  is  used. 

Sertiun  at  \75  ft.  From  Top: 

M  =  ;J7.000,0()0  in.-lb. 

Compression  max.  =  402  lb.,  tension  max.  ■»  116  lb.     Steel  49-1-in.  round  bare. 

Temperature  Reinforcement. — The  design  of  the  temperature  reinforcement  is  at  present  left  more  or  less  tP 
experience.  The  use  of  either  rings  of  reinfctrcing  bare  or  mesh  is  usual.  In  this  design,  and  in  fact  for  any  ordinaiy 
coocrcte  stack,  a  mesh  weighing  ^^g  lb.  per  eq.  ft.  is  satisafactory.    In  additivR  X^  Uiisi  ?«-in.  barsi  i  ^)r  d  in,  oo  ««ll* 


/,  (max.)  - 


_433^000_ 

(18.5)(144;  "+■ 


«  50.7 


1G2  +  346  »>  508  lb.  (compression)    A  (min.) ->  184  lb.  (temiflo) 


0.0193  or  1.93 


A,  (tension)  = ^7;  /b» 


49  sq.  in. 


mre  built  cy1lDdricftJ»  w 
veniralbarBsbovend 
5  It  nbovc  anJ  below 
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iclov  th>  top,  placed  horiionUlly,  We  ihould  klao  ban  (oma  nnllar  ndi 
i  KctioD.  Ta  th»  tiack  tiiA  taper  ia  itraijEht  from  top  to  bottom,  but  some 
6  ahouJd  alio  introduoa  thna  extra  hQiiaontal  ban  of  the  sama  (dae  a«  the 

tbpve  riDfB  are  made  m  two  parte,  the  eada  of  the  rode  ahould  be  lapped  a 
atb  in  tanaion.     The  lapa  ahould  be  atacgered  around  the  chimney. 


OMI971  fbr  5t«sl  CMmney 


Dtslgn  for  Hollow  Brick  OilFnmy' 


mi  will  Hldom  effect  the  deaign  of 
load  -  (160)  (g. 0)120)  -  31,700  lb. 
-  12  lb.  pel 


ion  laO  (t.  from  tha  top,  w< 


eatliata  a  aeetian  at  the  bottom  and 


(l8.S)(Ut) 
hue 
(17.'->(10.1)(20) 


-  10  lb. 


Dtiitn  0/  Faundaiion. — A  chimney  [oundaticio  ibould  be  built  oetasonal  or  eireular  in  plan.  A  tquare  footint 
Dducei  auch  a  high  toe  presaure  at  the  eomera  when  tli*  wind  it  blowing  on  the  diagooal  of  the  footing  that  *liia 
ape  ia  uad«iiable.  The  beamijt  praaure  on  the  aoU  ahould  be  lower  thui  one  would  uae  on  the  aame  soil  for  a 
itionary  load  of  pnctioally  conttant  amount.     In  thia  oaae  we  will  uae  a  maiimum  pteaiur*  of  4000  lb.  per  aq. 

The  footing  deaign  lor  all  ohimneyi  la  prastlcalb'  the  aaine.     In  the  eaaa  o[  tlie  ateel  ttaok  tha  wdgtat  oi  the 
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foatinc  muit  b«  tnalai  ud  in  th*  HM*  ol  ttia  bilck  slvk  tta  tootios  nwr  be  Uafator,  tlima 
ante  itwili.  The  nif  tat  ol  the  earth  fill  uid  tay  otfaar  loBdi  coming  on  th*  (oundatloa  ali 
bottom  of  the  [oundfttion  ihould  be  weU  below  [mat  line. 


-  (120)(100)(0.T86)I(8.17)>  -  {7J)>1  +  Mlffl^)'  -  (8.1T)«I  - 


Total  weisht  at  top  ol  lootios  — 


ffe" 


ns  hu  a  n 

tliiu  t-nuul  to  one-lourth  of  the  radiug  of  the  footlnR.     Abo,  the  toe  |iiiiiiiii 

average  pr 

Then  th 

■  i«  ol  the  footing  will  be  approiinialcly  Jj^-L  £^55  X  2  -  381  »q.  It.  - 

in.,  or  a  circle  Laving  a  diameter  :l  22  ft.  0  in.     We  mny  Uke  the  radiua  oltlM 

med  footiB 

t  and  cover  on  aame  at  000  lb,  per  eq.  ft..  »e  have  a  total  load  -  J28.000  lb. 

torn  ol  f(x. 

ting  -  876.000  lb.     No*  we  tound  that  -W  due  to  -ind  -  37.000,000  In.-lb. 

°ra^  - 

MW  the  are 

ol  the  footing,  or  incrcaae  iU  we>|ih(.  or  both.     Aaaunw  700  lb.  per  aq.  tb 

tatewea 

Sec.  a-296c] 
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civet  an  octagon*!  footing  of  24  ft.  6  in.  X  24  ft.  6  in.  With  this  siie  no  negative  pressure  ooours.  If  the  bottom 
course  is  made  3  ft.  thick,  we  have  a  weight  of  450  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  so  we  must  have  2H  ft.  of  earth  above  the  bottom 
course  to  obtain  a  total  of  700  lb.  as  assumed. 

Depth  for  punching  shear  at  120  lb.  per  sq.  in.  at  edge  of  shaft  « 

405.000  X  2      _  ,  „  J  . 
(»)  (12)  (12)  (120)      ^^'^  "*• 

The  depth  assumed  gives  a  maximum  of  60  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

The  footing  will  bo  reinforced  witn  4  bands  of  steel  similar  to  the  one  indicated.    The  moment  at  the  center 

of  the  section  of  stack  wall  bounded  by  abe  is  the  moment  of  the  soil  pressure  due  to  stack  load  on  the  figure  oMs 

u**uijxj          *i.u                   -s                               #0^  (648.000  +  350.000)        ^,^^  „     ^ 
about  the  hne  de.     Now  at  ab  we  have  a  maximum  pressure  of  2  X Tqq ■■  4000  lb.  (approx.) 

and  since  the  weight  of  the  footing  and  fiU  amount  to  700  lb.,  the  unbalanced  upward  pressure  is  3300  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 
at  line  ab.  We  find  by  proportions  that  the  upward  pressure  at  c(s  is  2350  lb.  and  the  length  of  de  b  4.35  ft.  Also 
</  <-  5.25  ft.  and  cy  <-  12.25  ft.  and  ab  «  10.2  ft. 

Af  at  Mf  -  (2350)(4.35)(7.0)(42)  -  3.000,000  in.-lb.     (if  of  ai^a  edhk  at  2350  lb.) 

+  (H) (950) (4.35) (7.0) (56)  -  810,000     (Af  of  area  edhk  at  950  lb.  at  ab), 

+  (2)(2350)(H)(7.0)(2.92)(56)  -  1.750.000     (M  of  area  aeh  and  dbk  at  2350  lb.) 

820  000 
+  (2)(950)(H)(2.92)(7.0)(63)  -  ^  3^^^     {M  of  area  aeh  and  dbk  at  950  lb.  at  ab), 

For/t  -  16,000:  /«  -  650;  and  n  -  15 

d  —  31  in.    b  required  «  62  in. 

The  depth  is  satisfactory.  A*  »  14.7  sq.  in.     Use  19  —  1-in.  round  bars  in  each  band. 

The  stack  is  not  large  enough  to  cause  any  upward  bending  at  C  (Fig.  486) 
and  so  we  will  have  no  reinforcing  in  the  top  of  the  slab.  We  previously 
found  that  we  required  49  —  1-in.  round  bars  at  the  base  of  the  stack.  These 
must  be  carried  a  sufficient  distance  into  the  foundation  to  develop  their  strength. 
Since  we  have  a  depth  of  footing  of  only  3  ft.,  we  must  hook  these  bars  as  indi- 
cated. Total  upward  pressure  on  line  ed  «  130,000  lb.  For  40  lb.  shear,  width 
130.000 


required  ■* 


-  105  in. 


(ni\(Afi\  —  *^*'  ^*    This  is  much  less  than  the  stack  diameter  so  we 

need  not  further  provide  for  diagonal  tension.  AU  vertical  steel  in  the  stack 
should  be  lapped  a  sufficient  distance  to  develop  its  strength  in  bond.  At  a 
bond  stress  of  80  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  a  lap  or  imbedment  of  50  diameters  is  re- 
quired. The  lap  in  the  bars  must  not  all  be  made  at  any  one  section  in  the 
stack.  Good  practice  is  to  lap  half  of  the  bars  at  any  section  as  indicated. 
Some  steel  should  be  placed  diagonally  across  the  corners  of  the  breech  opening  as  illustrated, 
same  sise  as  the  vertical  steel  is  sufficient. 


*Fza.  486. 

Two  rods  of  the 


296c.  Steel  Stacks. — It  was  pointed  out  previously  that  the  sum  of  the  com- 
pressive and  tensile  stresses  in  the  steel  must  not  exceed  the  allowable  stress  of  16,000  lb.  per 
sq.  in.  In  stack  design  it  will  be  found  satisfactory  to  use  a  stress  of  10,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  OQ 
the  net  section  (rivet  holes  deducted)  as  this  will  result  in  a  compression  of  only  about  6000 
lb.  on  the  gross  section. 

Assuming  a  joint  efficiency  of  60  %  the  design  would  resolve  itself  into  designing  the  stack 
with  1(X)  %  efficiency  in  the  joints  and  using/*  »  6000  lb.  on  both  the  tension  and  compression 
sides.     Similarly  with  an  efficiency  of  80  %/•  becomes  71(X)  lb. 

The  design  for  the  stack  must  be  such  that  it  will  maintain  its  form  against  the  tendency 
of  the  wind  to  flatten  it.  It  must  also  be  prepared  so  that  the  stresses  resulting  from  combined 
bending  and  direct  load  are  within  the  above  limits. 

Unless  the  stack  is  lined  to  the  top  and  the  lining  carried  on  shelf  angles,  the  dead  weight 
of  the  stack  itself  may  be  omitted  from  the  strength  calculations. 

Steel  stacks  are  built  cylindrical  except  for  a  section  at  the  base  which  is  made  conical. 
It  is  desirable  for  the  sake  of  economy  to  keep  the  breech  opening  above  the  conical  portion. 
The  sides  of  the  breech  opening  must  be  reinforced  with  plates  and  angles  to  make  up  for  the 
portion  cut  away,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  concrete  stack.  The  stack  is  set  upon  a  cast-iron 
base  in  most  cases  and  rigidly  bolted  down  to  the  foundation  by  means  of  a  series  of  bolts.  A 
stress  of  12,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  maybe  used  on  the  net  section  of  these  bolts.  It  is  good  practice 
to  add  from  3^  to  H  in.  to  the  theoretical  diameter  to  allow  for  corrosion.  A  large  cast-iron 
washer  is  embedded  in  the  foundation  at  the  end  of  each  bolt.  The  washer  or  bearing  plate 
flhould  be  of  such  size  that  its  area  in  contact  with  the  concrete  does  not  produce  a  bearing 
BtresB  in  excess  of  400  lb.  per  sq.  in.    To  prevent  leakage  through  the  stack  joints,  the  rivet 
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spacing  should  not  exceed  ten  times  the  plate  thickness.  With  this  spacing  and  well  drivea 
rivets,  it  is  not  usually  necessary  to  calk  the  joints.  Plating  less  than  }^  in.  in  thickness  should 
not  be  used.  In  fact,  it  is  poor  economy  to  use  plate  as  thin  as  that  on  account  of  deterioration 
due  to  rust. 

Design  Formulas, — The  section  modulus  S  -  0.098(Di»  — j^-).      Now  D,  =-  Di  -2t, 
where  t  =  thickness  of  metal.     Consequently 

S  =0.098  D,«  -  (^1^  -  8^1*^  +  24Di«/«  -  32Di<»  +  16<^) 

The  values  of  /*,  /*,  and  t*  are  so  small  that  we  may  write  this  equation 

S  =  0.098  (Di»  -  D,»  +  SDxH)  =  0.784Z)i*< 

Omitting  the  dead  load 

M  ^fS  ^^  (6000)  (0.784)  (Di)«  (0 

M 


«  = 


and  using  a  20-lb.  wind  pressure 


(4704)(Di)«(12)« 


5645  Di 
where  Di  is  the  diameter  in  feet,  H  the  height  in  feet,  and  t  the  thickness  in  inches. 

Table  of  Plate  Thickness  for  Chimneys  Based  on  20-Pound  Wind  Presburb 

ON  Projected  Area — Joint  Efficiency  60% 


Height 

Diameter 

5'0" 

6'0" 

7'0" 

8'0" 

9'0" 

10' 0" 

ll'O" 

12' 0" 

13'  0" 

14'  0" 

15' 0" 

50 

0.09 

• 

0.074 

60 

0.127 

0.106 

0.09 

70 

0.174 

0.144 

0.124 

0.108 

80 

0.227 

0.19 

0.162 

0.142 

0.126 

90 

0.287 

0.239 

0.205 

0.179 

0.160 

0.144 

100 

0.355 

0.295 

0.252 

0.220 

0.196 

0.176 

0.10 

110 

0.43 

0.357 

0.306 

0.258 

0.238 

0.214 

0.195 

120 

0.508 

0.424 

0.363 

0.318 

0.283 

0.255 

0.232 

130 

0.60 

0.498 

0.427 

0.375 

0.332 

0.299 

0.272 

0.25 

140 

0.693 

0.58 

0.496 

0.433 

0.386 

0.347 

0.315 

0.29 

0.267 

150 

0.795 

0.662 

0.568 

0.498 

0.443 

0.398 

0.362 

0.332 

0.307 

0.284 

160 

0.905 

0.752 

0.646 

0.565 

0.503 

0.453 

0.412 

0.378 

0.348 

0.324 

0.902 

170 

0.85 

0.73 

0.638 

0.566 

0.51 

0.463 

0.425 

0.393 

0.364 

0.34 

180 

0.82 

0.716 

0.635 

0.572 

0.52 

0.476 

0.44 

0.409 

0.382 

190 

0.796 

0.706 

0.638 

0.58 

0.53 

0.49 

0.455 

0.425 

200 

0.788 

0.71 

0.045 

0.592 

0.545 

0.506 

0.472 

For  a  joint  efficiency  of  80  %  use  ^  of  values  given  above. 

Bearing  on  shop  driven  rivet«  may  be  taken  as  25,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. — field,  20,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
Shear  on  shop  driven  rivets  may  be  taken  as  12,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. — field,  10,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

The  total  tension  or  compression  per  linear  foot  in  the  stack  =  (6000)  (0  (12),  From 
this  we  can  determine  the  spacing  and  size  of  rivets  neccssarj- . 

Let  Db  denote  the  diameter  of  the  center  line  of  the  holding  down  bolts,  n  the  number  of 
bolts,  and  d  their  diameter;  then  the  size  and  number  of  bolts  may  be  determined  from  the 
formula: 


"''•  =  o/GiV/:  ("'  -  5) 


Assuming  a  convenient  number  of  bolts  ri,  then  ^,  the  bolt  diameter,  can  bo  found.     The  de- 
signer must  then  add  for  the  depth  of  thread  and  also  add  >^  in.  to  allow  for  corrosion. 
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Where/,  =  12,000  lb.,  the  above  formula  becomes 

'"*       7380  \^       Ih) 

296(2.  Guyed  Steel  Stacks. — Guyed  steel  stacks  are  designed  to  act  as  beams 
spanning  between  the  base  and  the  collar  to  which  the  guy  wires  are  attached.  The  moment 
due  to  the  cantilever  action  of  the  stack  above  the  collar  should  be  taken  into  account.  Having 
found  the  maximum  bending  moments,  apply  the  formula  for  the  thickness  of  the  plates 

t^ M 

(4704)(Di)«(144) 

The  guys  are  usually  attached  at  one-third  of  the  height  from  the  top.     The  collar  to  which 
the  guys  are  attached  should  be  stiff  enough  to  withstand  the  tendency  to  buckle. 

The  guy  wires  will  be  designed  to  take  the  entire  wind  reaction  at  the  collar.  The  maxi- 
mum pull  on  a  guy  will  occur  when  the  wind  blows  directly  along  it.  With  the  guys  attached 
one-third  H  from  the  top,  the  reaction  at  the  collar  becomes 

0.75DP// 
So  the  pull  on  any  guy  wire  becomes 

0J5DPH  sec  a 

where  a  is  the  angle  the  guy  makes  with  the  horizontal. 

The  foundation  must  be  made  large  enough  to  take  the  vertical  component  of  the  tension 
on  a  guy  in  addition  to  the  chimney  weight. 

296e.  Ladders. — Permanent  ladders  must  be  built  into  all  large  chimneys. 
They  are  placed  on  the  outside.  In  the  case  of  some  guyed  steel  stacks  the  ladder  is  omitted 
but  a  pulley  is  attached  to  the  top  and  a  steel  cable  left  in  place  so  that  a  painter  can  pull 
himself  up. 

296/.  Lightning  Cocductors. — All  self-supporting  stacks  should  have  a  first 
class  lightning  conductor  installed  upon  them. 


DOMES 
By  Richard  G.  Doerflinq 

297.  Definitions. — In  a  statical  sense,  and  in  contradistinction  to  plane  structures  like 
girders,  trusses,  and  arches,  where  all  external  and  internal  forces  are  assumed  to  act  within 
a  plane,  domes  may  be  defined  as  space  structures.  Similar  to  plane  structures,  such  struc- 
tures may  be  divided  into  solid  and  framed  domes. 

Solid  domes  are  curved  shells  of  stone  masonry,  plain  concrete,  reinforced  concrete,  or 
riveted  steel  plate,  while  framed  domes  consist  of  compression  and  tension  members  either 
curved  to  the  form  of  a  shell  and  supporting  a  roof  cover,  or  straight  between  panel  points,  but 
all  panel  points  upon  a  curved  shell  surface.  Framed  domes  may  be  built  of  timber,  steel,  or 
reinforced  concrete. 

Generally  a  surface  of  revolution  is  chosen  as  the  dome  surface,  generated  by  a  straight 
line  or  a  curve  revolving  about  a  vertical  axis.  A  straight  line  will  thus  generate  a  conical 
surface,  an  arc  of  a  circle  a  spherical  surface,  and  a  quadrant  of  an  ellipse  a  spheroidal  sur- 
face. Other  generating  curves  employed  are  the  cubical  parabola  for  economy  in  design  and 
reversed  curves,  like  the  ogee  and  similar  ones,  for  architectural  reasons.  All  horizontal 
sections  of  domes  of  revolution  are  either  circles  or  regular  polygons;  but  domes  have  been  buOt 
sometimes  elliptical  in  plan  and  may  indeed  be  built  irregular  in  shape  and  simply  defined  as 
solid  shells  and  framed  polyhedrons. 

298.  Loads. 

298a.  Wind  Pressure. — The  wind  pressure  p  upon  a  plane  surface,  at  right  an- 
gles to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  is  taken  generally  as  from  20  to  30  lb.  per  sq.  ft.    For  any 
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ioclination  between  the  surface  and  directkiD  of  the  wind,  p  may  be  dissolved  into  two  i 
nenta,  normal  and  p&rsllel  to  the  surface  and,  with  fnction  betweeo  surface  and  wii 
MTO,  it  IB  only  the  normal  component  which  acts  as  a  load  upon  the  auifsoe.  Hw 
between  p,  its  nonnnl  component  n,  and  the  angle  of  inclination  i,  has  been  giveii  diSmri 
by  different  experimenters,  the  aimpleat  one,  apparently  the  most  rational,  and  the  ODenal 
employed  is  that  by  F.  v,  Iioessl,  namely: 

It  has  also  been  observed  and  well  established  that  the  direction  of  wind  may  vaiy  fnai 
horiiontal  as  much  as  10  deg.,  and  while  such  increase  ini  would  affect  the  pressure  upon  toI 
cal  and  steeply  inclined  surfaces  but  slightly,  it  will  gain  in  importance  aa  the  inclined  mib 
approaches  the  horiEontal.  Fig,  487  gives  the  normal  components  of  p  —  20  lb.  for  9  dnisn 
of  a  quadrant,  and  thefollowingtabulationgivesthera  valuesofn  for  surfaces  of  different  ihfe 


For  a  slope  - 


H 


H      H      H     H    h    H    a    Ho 
13.8    11.0    10.fi    g.5   8.8    8.1    7.6    7.3 


S..a 


298i>,  Snow  Load. — IE  s  is  the  snow  load  in  pounds  per  square  foot  upu 
horicontal  surface,  then  the  snow  load  per  square  foot  upon  a  surface  inclined  at  anan^il 
the  horizontal  is: 

*'  -  s  cos  V 
For  «  =  20  lb.  and  p  -  40  deg.   30  deg.   20  deg.   10  deg.  0  dog. 
*'  =  15.3        17.3        18.8        19.7        20.O 

For  V  greater  than  40  deg.,  snow  will  aiiRJ; 
slide  off  and  need  not  be  considered. 

3S8c.  Wind  and  Snow  Lotidt.- 

'  If  separate  calculations  for  wind  and  snow  is 
not  made,  it  is  customary  instead  to  eoa 
vertical  live  load  of  from  20  to  30  lb.  per  sq.  ft 
of  roof  surface. 

39&(i.  Dead  Loads.— Frt 
domes  of  timber  or  steel  with  tar  and  giari 
roofing  will  weigh  from  10  to  15  lb.  per  sq.  ft: 
framed  domes  of  steel  or  reinforced  coneretr, 
with  2,'-2  in.  concrete  cover,  from  40  to  501b. 
per  sq.  ft.     A  plit.itcred  ceiling  will  add  about  I 

,  -r  jg  ij^    ^^  these   loads.      After   a    preliminair  D 

design  the  uitual  dead  loud  may  be  very  closely  determined  and  the  size  of  all  memben  rh>  n 
rcctcd  if  necessary.  jj 

Solid  domes  of  reinforce<l  concrete  have  been  built  with  a  thickness  of  shell  from  ^90  \»  j: 
Jioo  of  the  HjMin.  with  u  ininimum  thiekness  of  2H  in.  The  tliicknf8.H  is  generally  made  unifom  ■  | 
throughout,  though  the  stresses  call  for  a  uniform  incn-osc  in  thiukness  from  the  crown  towaidi  ! 
the  base. 

399.  Framed  Domes. — Though  admirable  domes  of  miisonry  have  been  built  in  ancicEt 
times,  the  framed  dome,  with  all  its  Btructural  members  upon  a  mantle  surface,  is  an  inventioB 
of  modern  tiines.  The  (rrude  practice  of  construeting  a.  dome  of  a  number  of  radially  plaetd 
trusses  has  not  cntirrly  vtinished,  neither  the  mistaken  idea  of  (Icsigninpilome  ribs  like  arcbca 
The  forces  acting  upon  a  dome  rib  are  non-coplnnar,  though  for  the  sake  of  a  simple  analysis  K  ^ 
is  moat  convenient  to  proceed  in  stejis  from  a  coplanar  system  of  forces  to  the  forces  outside  tbe  V 

The  structural  members  of  a  modern  dome  frame  are  the  meridian  ribs,  the  horixontal  rinp 
or  belts,  and  the  diagonal  tics.  Their  typical  arrangement  is  shown  in  Fig.  488.  In  order  to 
avoid  ambiguity  of  stress  the  ribs  arc  not  brought  together  at  the  crown  hut  abut  against  1 
horizontal  ring,  termed  the  latcrn  ring,  though  it  need  not  necessarily  carry  a  lantern  as  indi- 
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1  o&ted  ia  the  figure.    Tlie  lowest  ring  is  termed  the  w&ll  ring.    It  is  not  really  a  necesBary  mem- 
ij  ber  of  the  dome  frame  but  introduced  to  counteract  the  horiiontal  components  of  the  rib  itreasea, 
1   leaving  all  wall  reactions  vertical,  each  equal  to  the  total  load  upon  the  rib  above  it. 
^  The  ribs  and  the  lantern  ring  are  under  maximum  compression,  and  the  wall  ring  under 

h  maximum  tension,  when  the  dome  carries  its  maximum  loads.     Any  intermediate  ring  is  under 
maximum  tension  (or  minimum  compreasion)  when  the  part  of  the  dome  inside  the  ring  carries 
its  maximum  load  while  the  ring  itself  carries  its  minimum  load.     It  is  under  maximum  com- 
pression (or  minimum  tension)  when  this  condition  of  loading  is  reversed.     This  is  readily 
J.  understood  when  considering  that  in  the  former  case  the  ring  receives  its  maximum  outward 
r  push,    increasing  tension  or  reducing  compression,  while  in  the  latter  case  it  receives  its 
^   maximum  inward  push,  increasing  compression  or  reducing  tension  (see  Figs.  492  and  493). 
'  Any  diagonal  cross  tie  finally  must  carry  the  diagonal  component  of  the  difference  between 

:  the  stresses  of  the  ribs  to  the  right  and  left  of  it  Hence,  the  possible  maximum  difference  be- 
tween two  adjacent  rib  stresses  determines  the  maximum  tension  of  the  compensating  diagonaL 
This  maximum  difference  in  rib  stresses  b  found  generally  in  the  dome  panels  parallel  to  the 
direction  of  the  wind,  assuredly  so  under  the  somewhat  severe 
assumption  that  the  windward  rib  carries  snow  and  wind  while 
the  leeward  rib  carries  neither. 

All  loads  are  assumed  to  be  concentrated  at  the  panel 
points  and  the  contributary  load  area  for  any  panel  point  is  mfxil' 
determined  by  the  dimensions  to  midway  between  adjacent  1  " 
panel  points,  as  indicated  by  the  hatched  areas  in  Pig.  488. 
The  weight  of  a  lantern  is  carried  by  the  panel  points  of  the 
lantern  ring  while  the  loads  upon  the  lower  halves  of  the  lowest 
ribs  are  carried  directly  to  the  points  of  support. 

The  stresses  determined  by  the  following  methods  are 
compressive  and  tensile  stresses  for  members  straight  between 
panel  points.  For  curved  members  a  bending  moment  equal 
to  the  axial  stress  F  times  the  rise  of  curve  must  be  considered, 
and  if  the  members  act  also  as  supporting  beams  for  purlins 
or  rafters,  as  they  mostly  do,  the  bending  moment  due  to  such 
beam  action  furnishes  another  component  of  stress.  For  rings  ii 
bending  moments  make  up  the  resulting  moment  M,  for  rings  ii 


mud  deration  of 


n  tension  the  sum  of  these  two 
n  compression  their  difference, 


giving  for  Che  final  design  of  a  curved  member  a  unit  fiber  stress  of 

/-5±t  (2) 

This  formula  applies  also  to  straight  members  with  M  due  to  beam  action  otdy.  For  a  rela- 
tively long  member,  the  bending  moment  due  to  its  own  weight  may  be  important  enough  for 
consideration. 

Though  stress  theory  is  based  on  freely  turning  joints,  it  is  well  to  aim  at  rigidity  of  joints 
and  provide  a  Uberal  amount  of  continuity  across  the  panel  points  in  both  directions.  Such 
departur«  from  theoretic  assumption  is,  in  this  case,  on  the  side  of  safety. 

S9Sa.  Stress  Diagrams. — Let  Fig.  489  represent  a  dome  rib  with  panel  loads 
Pi,  Pt,  Pt,  Pi,  and  wall  reaction  Pi_i.  Assume  auxiliary  horiiontal  forces  Hi  to  Hi  acting  at 
the  panel  points  1  to  5  in  the  meridian  plane  of  the  dome  rib,  so  that  all  forrcs  immediately  con. 
aidered  are  coplansr.  The  lower  part  of  the  stress  diagram  can  now  be  drawn  in  the  usual  way. 
Beginning  with  the  3  forces  at  panel  point  1,  draw  the  force  triangle  PiRiH,.  Proceeding  to 
panel  point  2,  draw  RiHt  and  so  on,  until  the  rib  stresses  Ri  to  R,  and  the  auxiliary  forces  Ht 
to  Hi  have  been  determined,  Hi  being  the  sum  of  Hi  to  Hi,  or  the  closing  line  of  the  force  tri- 
angle for  panel  point  5.  All  that  remains  now  is  to  resolve  each  one  of  the  auxiliary  forces  H 
into  its  two  component  rings  or  belt  stresses  B  which  is  done  in  the  upper  part  of  the  diagram, 
the  plan  of  the  dome  furnishing  the  direction  of  the  £-lines. 

Since  the  angle  between  the  B-hnes  is  often  quite  acute,  the  fi-etresses  may  as  well  be  de- 
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terniinedbysimple  computation.     ThuBlet6be  thelengthofanyB-memberaiMlAitalKm 
distance  from  the  center  of  the  dome,  then,  by  similar  triai^les. 


-.?) 
■"■U 


"^^ 


z: 


A  diagram  tike  Fig.  4S9  drawn  for  maximum  dead  and  live  loads  will  furniali  the  mt»i 
Btresses  for  the  dome  ribs,  the  lantern  ring,  and  the  wall  ring.  Fig.  490  is  another  streoadia 
for  these  3  principal  stresses,  and  though  different  in  form  from  Fig.  489,  it  needs  oo  fu 
explanation. 

The  sense  or  stress  tn  dome  ribs  and  lantern  ring  is  always  compressive,  that  of  the 
ring  is  always  tensile.  The  stren 
the  intermediate  rings,  howevttr,  mi 
either  compression  or  tension  accoi 
to  the  distributibn  of  load,  sha{ 
dome,  or  position  of  ring.  Fig. 
shows  diagrams  for  determining  i 
imum  compression  and  majcimum 
sion  in  these  rings  and  are  self-expl 
tory.  A  maximum  difference  beti 
any  Itcit  load  and  the  loads  insid< 
belt  ia  sometimes  caused  by  snow,  b 
is  well  to  consider  that  during  const 
tion,  a  roof  covering  (slate,  for  insta 
may  be  put  on  either  from  wall  rin| 
towards  the  crown  or  invereely,  an 
the  same  way  the  mode  of  construe 
of  a  ])lastercd  ceiling  may  furnish 
critical  case  for  maximum  stressed 
internicdiatc  rings.  Fig.  491  might 
combined  into  one  diagram,  but 
multiplicity  of  lines  would  be  Bomew 
Mh.  oomprrwilon  in  intt^rm,-.!.    Mm.  tmiBion  in  inlermedi»t«     contusing. 

wieringB.  ^^    ^^^  Hnw.  The   maximum  difference   in   pt 

loads  between  adjacent  panel  points 
is  readily  seen,  will  be  Riven  by  n  loading  reaching  to  midway  between  such  points.  Oneps 
point  is  carryii^  then  Yt  X  H  =  '-S  of  a  full  panel  load  and  the  other  H  +  H  X  H  " 
giving  a  difference  of  ?4  panel  load.  It  is  generally  assumed,  however,  that  one  panel  p« 
inay  carry  ft  full  live  load  while  the  adjacent  one  carries  none.    On  this  assumption,  sb 
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'  diagrams  like  Figa.  492  and  493  may  be  dr&WD  givio);  maximum  H  tar  live  load  ring  tension 
and  ring  compression.  These  must  be  combined  with  H  for  total  toads,  Fig.  4S9,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  total  maximum  which  was  obtained  directly  by  Fig.  491.  The  stress  Tina  diagonal 
Ue  is  a  maximum  where  the  difference  between  two  adjacent  rib  stresses  is  a  maximum.  This 
critical  case  of  maximum  difference  may  occur  during  construction  while  a  roof  cover  or 
plastered  ceiling  ia  carried  gradually  around  the  frame;  it  may  be  furnished  by  a  one-eided 
snow  load,  by  wind,  or  by  snow  and  wind.  The  maximum  load  difference  for  two  adjacent 
ribs  due  to  one-sided  roof  cover,  plastered  ceiling,  or  snow,  is  a  ^  panel  load  as  before. 


to 


The  maximum  wind  pressures  (as  given  in  Fig.  4S7)  decrease  horizontally  around  the  dome 
xra  where  the  panels  are  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  wind.     Referring  to  Fig.  488 


or  referring  to  Formula  (1),  the  normal  wind  pressure  for  any  point  of  a  spherical  surface  ia 

n'  -  p  sin  t  sin  c  (4) 

Designating  a  full  panel  wind  load  by  nA,  the  maximum  wind  load  difference  between  two  ad- 
jacent panel  points  is 

for  regular  polygons  of  8  1«  24  32  sides 

nearly  H  H  H  H  ^ 


Considering  that  wind  and  snow  will  hardly  be  a  maximum,  at  the  same  time,  it  seems  reason- 
able to  assume  the  maximum  difference  between  adjacent  rib  stresses  to  be  due  to  ^  live  load, 
or  }i  wind  and  enow  load  combined,  and  determine  the  maximum  tie  stresses  accordingly. 
This  may  be  done  by  projection  upon  the  dome  panels  developed,  as  shown  in  Fig.  494,  or  by 
airople  computation  thus:  If  t  be  the  length  of  a  diagonal  tie  T,  r  the  length  of  the  adjacent 
ribs  R,  and  R'  the  stress  difference  between  them,  then  by  similar  triangles 


I 


:.  7*1  -  max.  R, 


.ti 
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Fig.  495  gives  a  stress  diagram  for  wind  loads  normal  to  the  dome  surface,  while  Fig.  496  may 
illustrate  possible  economy  in  design  due  to  form  only,  span  and  rise  being  the  same  for  the 

three  dome  sections  shown.    The  panel  points  of  I  are  upon  a  cubical  parabola  (^  *  ]^)  >  the 

panel  points  of  II  upon  a  circle,  and  those  of  III  upon  a  straight  line.  The  three  stress  diagrams, 
I',  II',  and  III',  are  drawn  to  the  same  scale  and  for  the  same  dead  loads.  Comparing  stress 
diagram  I'  with  II',  shows  larger  stresses  for  lantern  ring  and  upper  rib  members,  smaller  stresses 
for  lower  rib  members  and  wall  ring,  and  zero  stress  for  intermediate  rings.  The  intermediate 
rings  will  be  stressed,  however,  by  variable  loads,  and  the  economical  advantage  of  I  over  II  is 
more  theoretical  than  real.  The  lack  in  economy  of  III  becomes  evident  by  comparison  with 
I  or  II.  For  a  practical  example,  the  location  of  the  panel  points  for  I,  Fig.  496,  may  be  com- 
puted as  follows: 

Let  8  -  90  ft.  and  d  =  30  ft.,  then  y 

points  15  ft.  apart  horizontally 


^a;»  =  729  000^'  =  0.0000412x«,  hence,  with  panel 


yi  -  0.0000412  X      3,375  =    0.14  ft. 

y,  =  0.0000412  X    27,000  =    1.11  ft. 

y,  =  0.0000412  X    91,125  =    3.75  ft. 

Vi  =  0.0000412  X  216,000  =    8.90  ft. 

y.  «  0.0000412  X  421,875  =  17.35  ft. 

Figs.  489  to  496  will  serve  to  show  that  graphical  methods  are  quite  general  in  application, 

giving  quick  results  for  any  form  of  dome,  convex  or  conical,  bell  shaped  or  onion  shaped.    By 

inverse  operation,  the  shape  of  a  dome  may  be  altered 
to  conform  to  a  desired  relation  or  result  of  stresses. 

2996.  Stress  Formulas. — Stress  formulas 
for  domes  are  stated  generally  in  terms  of  trigonome- 
tric functions,  but  since  the  slope  angles,  or  theirfune- 
tions,  must  first  be  determined  by  operating  with 
dimensions,  or  by  scaling  upon  the  dome  drawing,  it 
seems  more  direct  and  more  convenient  for  the 
memory  to  give  these  formulas  in  terms  of  dimension 
or  line  ratios.  Slope  angle  functions,  however,  may 
be  readily  substituted  if  desired. 

Stress  formulas  for  the  intermediate  rings  will, 
for  choice  in  application  and  a  clearer  comprehension, 
be  given  in  two  forms:  (1)  for  direct  maximum  and 
minimum  values,  analogous  to  Fig.  491;  and  (2)  for 

total  loading  and  for  maximum  difference  between  adjacent  panel  loads,  analogous  to  Figs. 

489,  492,  and  493. 

Now  let  P  =  a  maximum  panel  load. 
D   =  a  nominal  dead  load. 

L    -  a  nominal  live  load,  such,  that  at  any  one  time  P  —  D  »  L  gives  the 
maximum  possible  difference  between  adjacent  panel  points. 

Pi_i  be  an  abbreviation  for  Pi  +  Pj. 

Pi_a  be  an  abbreviation  for  Pi  +  Pf  -f  P,,  etc. 

fi  to  ta  be  the  length  of  rib  members  Ri  to  Ra. 

bi  to  64  be  the  length  of  belt  members  Bi  to  B4. 

ii  to  ti  be  the  length  of  tie  members  Ti  to  Ta- 

pi  and'/ii  be  the- vertical  and  horizontal  projection  of  ri,  etc. 

ko  be  the  horizontal  distance  from  center  of  dome  to  Bi. 

Then  by  similar  triangles  throughout,  and  referring  to  Fig.  497,  all  formulas  may  be  written  as 
follows: 


Fxo.  497. — Plan  and  elevation  of  dome  rib. 


STRUCTURAL  DATA 


Pt 
8.  -  P,-A 


-(D,+PO^ 


'  -I"-  ■•  compreseion  id  lantern  ring    (7) 


0,.|.(C,_.+pJ 
P„|-(P,_.  +  D,)| 

']_«  —  ■  |-^  ■■  tension  in  wall  riu 


p.  J 


Positive  values  of  Formulae  (8)  mean  tenaiatt,  while  negative  values  mean  compression,  hence 
maximum  and  minimum  applies  in  an  algebraic  sense.  In  other  words:  a  maximum  is  either 
a  high  plus  value  (high  tension)  or  a  low  minus  value  vlow  compression),  while  a  minimum  is 
either  a  high  minus  value  (hlKh  cumprcsaion)  or  a.  low  plus  value  (low  tension).  Note  that  a 
load  at  any  panel  point  does  not  influence  the  stress  in  any  member  above  it,  and  that  the  formu' 
las  for  maximum  B  are  the  same  as  for  minimum  B  except  that  P  and  D  have  exchanged  posi- 
tion. Compare  this  with  Fig.  491,  where  maximum  P  and  minimum  P  were  used  instead  of 
PsndD. 


Note  further  that  L  --  Formula  (10),  i 


IB  due  to  a  nominal  live  load  equal  to  the 


jrimun^  possible  difference  between  adjacent  panel  loads.    Compare  with  Formula  (6). 
Formula  (S)  may  be  replaced  by  the  following  simpler  forms: 


values  mean  compression. 
difference  L  between 


B, - 

P,^- 

-P. 

hi 

Pi 

'p> 

h. 

hi 

h. 

B,' 

Pl.P-- 

-Pi 

^ 

B.. 

--i- 

-P, 

[f 

giving  the  stresses  due  to  P.  Plus  values  mean  tension  and 
These  stresses  must  be  combined  with  the  stresses  due  to  a 
adjacent  panel  loads,  namely,  a  tension  for 


.  -Li- 


and  a  compression  for 


Pi 
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Note  that  in  (8)  as  well  as  in  (11),  r^  is  the  constant  multiplier  which  resolves  all  H-iorces  into 

Unstresses  as  in  Formula  (3). 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  all  stress  formulas  may  be  looked  upon  simply  as  analytical 

expressions  of  stress-diagram  lines;  similar 
triangles  are  the  simple  bases  of  derivation 
for  both,  or  the  geometric  links  between 
form  of  structure,  stress  diagram,  or 
formulas. 


n/^ 


Fig.  408. — Part  plan  and  elevation  of  dome. 


S99c.    Numerical    Bzamide. — ^Let    h 

be  reqtiired  to  design  a  dome  of  180-ft.  span  and 

30-ft.  rise  with  panel  points  upon  a  spherical  surfaee. 

90*4-  30» 
The  radius  of  the  generating  circle*  -^ — 

■-  150  ft.  Choosing  rings  15  ft.  c.  to  e.  horisontaDy 
and  a  corresponding  arrey  of  32  ribs,  the  length  of  aU 
members  c.  to  c.  panel  points,  and  other  dimeiMBODB 
required,  may  be  computed  or  scaled  with  sufficient 
accuracy  from  a  skeleton  drawing.  These  dimensioiis 
are  given  in  Fig.  408.  Assuming  15  lb.  for  frame- 
work with  tar  and  gravel  roofing,  10  lb.  for  plastered 
ceiling,  and   25  lb.   for  snow  and  wind,  or  a  total 


loading  of  50  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  dome  surface,  the  stresses  for  total  loading  will  be  determined  by  Formulas  (6). 
(7).  (11a),  and  (9)  as  follows: 


For  panel  point 
The  panel  area      ■- 
The  panel  load  P  - 
Summing,  F  « 


1 

50 

2500 

2500 


2 

90 

4500 

7000 


3 

139 

6.950 

13,950 


194 

256  sq.  ft. 

9.700 

12,800  lb. 

23,650 

36,450  lb. 

Rib  Streaaet: 
Ri  "  - 
Ri"  - 
«,  -  - 
fi4  -  - 
«•  -  - 


(2500)(15.17/2.29) 
(7000X15.50/3.87) 
(13,950)  (16.02/5.62) 
(23,650)  (16.90/7.57) 
(36.450)  (17.97/9.90) 


(All  stresses  are  slide  rule  values) 

16,570  (compression) 
26,120  (compression) 
39.700  (compression) 
40,000  (compression) 
66,200  (compression) 


BtU  atretaea: 

Bi  -  -  (2500)(15/2.29)(15/2.94)  -  -  83,600  »  compression  in  lantern  ring. 
Bt  -  [(2500) (15/2.29)  -  (7000) (15/3.87)1(15/2.94)  =  -  54,800  (compression) 
B»  -  ((7000)(15/3.87)  -  (13,950)(15/5.62)](15/2.94)  -  -  51,600  (compression) 
B4  =  l(13,950)(15/5.62)  -  (23,650)(15/7.57)l(15/2.94)  -  -  49.400  (compression) 
Bi  -  [(23,650) (15/7.57)  -  '36,450)(15/9.90)](  15/2.94)  -  -  42,100  (compression) 
Bt  -  (36.450)(15/9.90)(15/2.94)  -  281,400  -  tension  in  wall  ring. 

Increase  or  decrease  in  belt  stresses  due  to  a  nominal  live  load  L  (or  an  assumed  maximum  difference  between  pand 
loads  at  the  ring  and  those  within  the  ring)  of  10  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  due  to  ceiling  construction  or  other  causes. 

For  panel  points 
Nominal  live  load  L 
Summing 

By  Formula  (116) 


By  Formula  (lie) 


1              2             3 

4            5 

\L  - 

500           900      1390 

1940         2500  lb. 

L  « 

500          1400      2790 

4730                   lb. 

B>  - 

(500)(15/2.29)(15/2.94) 

16,750  (tension) 

B,  - 

(1400)(15/3.87)(15/2.94) 

-        27,700  (tension) 

Bi  - 

(2790)(15/5.62)(15/2.94) 

-        28.200  (tension) 

Bi  - 

(4730)(15/7.57)(15/2.94) 

-       47.900  (tension) 

Bt  - 

-     (900)(15/3.87)(15/2.94) 

—  —  17,800  (compression) 

B,  - 

-  (1390) (15/5.62) (15/2.94) 

■■  —  18,900  (compression) 

Ba  = 

-  (1940)(15/7.57)(15/2.94) 

-  —  19,600  (compression) 

B.  - 

-  (2560)(15/9.90)(l5/2.94) 

—  —  19.800  (compression) 

TU  atreaata  due  to  a  nominal  live  load  L  (or  an  assumed  maximum  difference  between  to  adjacent  panel  loaib) 
of  ^i,  of  a  20-lb.  snow  load  »  15  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 

For  panel  points  12  3  4  5 

Nominal  live  load  L  -  750         1350         2085         2910         3840 
Summing  L  -  750         2200         4285         7195         11.035 


Sec.  3-300] 

STRUCTURAL 

By  Formula  (10) 

Ti  - 

(750)(15.82/2.29)  -    fi.lSO  lb 

Tt  - 

(2200)(17.17/3.87)  -    0,770  lb. 

T,  - 

(4285)(10.05/5.62)  -  14,540  lb 

Ta  - 

(7l95)(21.60/7.67)  -  20,400  lb 

Tt  - 

(ll,035)(24.21/9.90)  -  27,0001b 
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Adding  the  two  compressions  for  intermediate  rings  gives  the  maximum  axial  compression  for 

Bt  B»  Bi  Bi 

72.600  70,500  60,000  61.9001b. 

These  ring  members  will  also  serve  as  supporting  beams  for  wooden  rafters,  radiating  with  the  rib  members  and 
carrying  wooden  sheathing  and  roof  cover.  Hence,  in  addition  to  the  maximum  axial  compression,  they  will  be 
subjected  to  a  flexural  stress  due  to  beam  loads  Pt,  P»,  P4,  and  P*.  and  should  be  designed,  in  agieement  with 
Formula  (2),  giving  a  fiber  stress 


8 


c 
/ 


All  dome  members  will  be  of  steel  and  straight  between  panel  points  except  the  lantern 
ring  which  will  be  curved.  The  wooden  rafters  may  be  cut  to  the  curvature  of  the 
dome  without  great  expense. 

The  design  of  the  lantern  ring  requires  particular  care.  In  addition  to  its  maximum 
axial  compression,  it  is  subjected  to  bending  by  any  inequality  in  thrust  of  the  abutting 
rib  members.  It  must  hence  be  made  stiff  as  a  whole,  both  vertically  and  horisontally, 
and  spliced  to  its  maximum  obtainable  value  so  as  to  make  it  a  continuous  circular 
girder  beam. 

The  bending  action  due  to  the  horisontal  components  of  thrust  inequalities  may  be 
computed  upon  the  severe  assumption  that  the  nominal  live  loads  L  act  upon  two  op- 
posite quadrants  of  the  dome,  while  the  other  two  quadrants  carry  no  live  load.     Then,  referring  to  Fig.  499,  if  r  is 
the  radius  of  the  ring  and  p  a  uniform  load  per  foot,  the  bending  moment  of  the  ring  is 


FiQ.  499. — Bending  ac- 
tion on  lantern  ring. 


^-6^* 


(12) 


For  the  present  example,  the  horisontal  thrust  of  Ri  for  a  nominal  live  load  of  15  lb.  persq.  ft.is  (750)(15/2.29)  ■■ 

4930  lb. 

4930 

1680  lb.  per  ft.  of  lantern  ring. 


2.04 
M 


(l/5)(1680)(15)s  -  75,500  ft.-lb.  -  453  in.-tons 


22.9  and 


The  axial  compression  in  the  lantern  ring  is  42  tons.     For  a  Bethlehem  12-in.  78-lb.  H  Bection,  A 

I 

-  "  102.0.     Formula  (2)  gives  a  maximum  fiber  strew  of 

,        42     .      453         ^  ^,  , 

^  "  22'9  "*"    102  6  "  *  ^''  ^'  *°' 

300.  Framing  Material  and  Cover. — Although  the  framing  material  and  cover  are  governed 
largely  as  for  building  construction  in  general,  by  economy,  temporariness,  permanency,  archi- 
tectural requirements,  building  laws,  etc.,  it  may  here  be  emphasized  that  timber  is  a  suitable 
material  even  for  very  large  domes.  With  all  purlins  or  rafters  cut  to  the  curvature  of  the  dome 
and  well  connected  to  either  a  timber  or  a  steel  frame,  good  timber  sheathing  ^  or  1  in.  thick, 
and  thoroughly  nailed  down  in  two  diagonal  layers,  will  supply  a  considerable  amount  of 
bracing,  and  for  smaller  domes  perhaps  the  only  bracing  necessary.  For  steel  dome  frames,  up 
to  50  ft.  diameter  and  more,  sufficient  bracing  may  also  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  gusset  corner 
plates  parallel  to  the  dome  surface  at  all  panel  point  connections.  A  reinforced  concrete  shell 
upon  a  steel  dome  frame  will  naturally  take  the  place  of  the  diagonal  panel  bracing,  but  the  spac- 
ing of  cither  ribs  or  rings  for  such  structures  should  be  to  accommodate  a  thin  shell  reinforced 
in  two  directions.  For  close  rib  spacing,  alternate  ribs  may  terminate  halfway  up.  A  steel 
frame  entirely  fireproofed  with  concrete  seems  an  uneconomical  structure  if  reinforced  concrete 
ribs  and  rings  of  not  much  larger  bulk  will  do  the  work.  However,  most  reinforced  concrete 
domes  so  far  constructed  are  solid  shells  without  ribs  or  rings  except  a  lantern  ring  if  not  entirely 
continuous  at  the  crown. 

801.  Solid  Domes. — The  analysis  of  solid  domes  is  not  essentially  different  from  that  of 
framed  domes.  If  the  ribs  and  rings  of  the  latter  are  imagined  to  be  spaced  closer  and  closer, 
the  stress  conditions  of  a  solid  dome  are  practically  realized. 

801a.  Graphical  Method. — Fig.  500  (a)  represents  a  stress  diagram  for  a  solid 
hemispherical  dome  analogous  to  Fig.  490for  aframed  dome.    The  triangles 01 '1",  02'2",  03'3", 
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«te.  are  force  trianglea  tit  P,  R,  and  H  for  pointa  1,  2,  ^  ato-t  banoe  th*  eoWB  Ol^n'ik,* 
dnring  fhmn  fnrrn  trinnglrni  gTrm  ff  >ik1  ff  fnr  inj  poiirt  ahint  tlm  iniirhHan  awiUif  if  IfctJi 

Tlie  ATM  of  a  spherical  segment  is  arry,  henn  all  belt  um*  an  pioporttonal  to  thrfk 
Tbis,  for  a  spherical  dome  of  uniformly  distributed  ktadlng  p  per  aq.  ft.  flf  ■ 
i^iid  plotting  of  diagnma  like  Fig.  600  (a),  aa  indicated.    Tlw  total  v 

(-a>T^()  laid  off  to» 

Male  fram  tlie  ocflte  d(  III 

dome  along  Kb  vartinl  nn^  all 

-any  equal  or  naeqiad  dMtal 

;  into  bcMs  projostad  ivosltal 

ahowo,  fiimlntMM  at  omb  Ii 

1^   eomplete    load    lii 

furtberoompntatioii.     fliifc 
horiaontal 


■  ourra  01'  aVak-a- 
tuma,  namdr,  at  as 
tween  genentiiif  n 
vertical  of  SI  d^.  I 
shown.  Abova  tlua  r*?"*  Ik 
belt  stKMBS  B  mry 
below  it  ther  are 

Hie  diffareiMa  Aff  batata 
two  fi-Jinea  aneloaiiv  a  bait  ii 
the  radial  horiiontal  thrust  around  this  belt.  ^^  equala  thrust  per  unit  ei 
To  determine  B,  let  Fig.  SOI  repreaent  a  unit  length  of  a  horiiontal  ring,  largely 
Hun  by  similar  triangles 


Pio.  too. — BtHM  diaannu  ror  (oUd  donn*. 


.   1^ 


AH 


..Jf. 


-  -  «:1 
Hiis  givea  the  belt  stress  per  foot  of  meridian  if  &U  is  taken  accordingly,  as  shown  in  Fig.  500  (a). 

=—  gives  the  meridian  stress  per  foot  of  circumference  of  belt. 

For  practical  applicaHon  the  load  line  is  made  equal  to  r^,  thus  eliminating  2tr  from  tk 
operation  and  obtaining; 

B  =  &H  =  belt  stress  per  foot  of  meridian. 

and  —  —  meridian  stress  per  foot  of  belt. 

Compreeaion  concentrated   in  lantern   ring    —   H  at  ^ — ' 

lantern.  Fia.  ni.— D«tcrailnati«i«f  lMlt«tai« 

Tension  concentrated  in  wall  ring  <>  tf  at  wall 
lite  latter  will  be  a  maximum  for  a  dome  tenninating  at  51  deg.  60  min.,  where  dffia  aero.     At 
QO  d^.  H  is  zero  and  A//  a  maximum.     Note,  however,  that  the  stress  diagram  may  be  eoa- 
tinued  for  domes  e\t«nding  spherically  below  the  equator  where  the  wall  ring  streaa  would  then 
be  compressive. 

Fig.  600  (o)  is  drawn  for  a  dome  continuous  at  the  crown,  while  Fig.  SOO  (ft)  will  abow  tbi 
alight  difference  for  a  dome  with  lantern. 

For  a  dome  shell  increasing  in  thickness  from  crown  to  base,  or  for  nonuniform  loading;  tba 
load  line  is  determined  in  the  usual  way,  using  belt  areas  ry. 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  stresa  conditions  at  the  crown  of  a  closed  dome,  imagine  tha 
lantern  ring  replaced  by  a  solid  plate  which  must  necessarily  be  under  compreaaian  in  all  direo- 
tiooB. 

For  a  conical  dome  the  method  is  still  simpler,  but  the  stress  diagram  had  better  be  drawn 
analogous  to  III'  (Fig.  49fl). 


S«c  »-301b| 


STBUCTURAL  DATA 
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i  Mlb.  Aiulytlcal  Hfltbod. — Dead  plus  live  load  per  square  foot  of  surface  is 

n>  designated  by  p.    The  area  of  a  spherical  cap  above  a  plane  ec  (F^.  502)  equals  2  nry. 
9  The  vertical  reaction  aloi^  circumference  ce  —  total  load  above  cc,  that  is,  2wsR  sin  v  — 

— <  2rryp,  or  unce  z  —  r  sin  v  and  y  -■  r  (1  —  cos  n) 

■"     _n'(l-cos-)    ^       rp  ^jjj 


(1- 


1"  c)        1  +  & 


I  A  is  the  meridian  stress  per  unit  length  of  circumference  of  belt.  At  the  crown  cos  p  —  1, 
hence  ft  -  .f  ■  At  the  equator  cos'o  —  0,  hence  R  -  rp.  Now  let  fi  be  the  belt  stress  per 
unit  length  of  meridian,  then  from  the  greatly  exaggerated  force  plans  of  Pig.  502,  in  which  Ap 
and  &h  are  very  small  angles. 


H  -  2Bb\ 


^.2bI     -I 
a  &v  -  2R^      =  - 


S03.— Dams  ahdl. 


Pio.  603.— Stna  n 


The  three  forces  B,  R,  and  p  upon  unit  area  at  c  must  be  in  equihbrii 
in  any  direction  —  0.    This  for  direction  r  gives 


1,  hence  their  componenta 


J  =0 


rp 


and  since  R  - 

B  —  rp(cos  V  —  z — r 1 

•^^  1  +  cos  of 

At  the  crown  cos  v  ■  1,  hence  B  —  -^-    At  the  equ  ator  cos  i 

Followii^  ia  a  table  of  (1  +  cos  v)  and  (cos  »  —  .    ,    — 

Formulas  (13)  and  (14),  and  Fig.  503  is  a  graphical  representation  of  these  formulas. 


(14) 
—  0,  hence  B  —  — rp  (teasion) 
I  for  convenient  application  of 


Angle. 


cn 


<-) 


2.000 
1.985 
1.940 
1.860 
1.760 
1.643 
1.618 
1.500 
1.342 
1.174 
1.000 


-0.500 

-0.482 

-0.425 

-0.331 

-0.201      ■ 

-0.034 

±0.000 

+0.167 

+0.403 

+0.678 

+1.000 
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[See.S-a» 


The  vertical  and  horizontal  wall  reactions  per  foot  of  wall  ring  arc  R  sin  v  and  R  oo8  r.  Tk] 

tension  in  the  wall  ring  is  Rx  cos  v. 

301c.  Reinforcement. — ^The  reinforcement  is  placed  in  direction  of  meridiul 

and  horizontal  belts.    Outside  of  wall  ring  or  of  the  tension  belt  area  below  51  d^.  50  mia, 

the  shell  need  only  be  lightly  reinforced  against  shrinkage  and  temperature  cracks,  for  tk  I 

unit  compression  of  the  concrete  will  ordinarily  be  found  very  low.     For  a  aemisphericil ' 

dome,  for  instance,  of  100-ft.  span,  and  6-in.  thickness  of  shell,  and  a  loading  of  72  lb.  ps 

144  X  50 
sq.  ft.  in  addition  to  its  own  weight,  the  compression  and  tension  at  the  base  =■  — == — 

100  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  and  the  compression  at  the  crown,  one-half  of  this. 

It  is  assumed  generally  that  the  pressure  surface  of  a  dome  shell,  analogous  to  the  pni- 
sure  line  of  a  well  designed  arch,  may  oscillate  within  the  middle  third  of  the  thicknea  of 
the  shell,  hence  the  maximum  unit  compression  should  noi  exceed  one-half  of  the  permisibk 
compressive  stress  of  the  concrete.  This  is  of  less  importance  for  architectural  domes,  foe 
which  as  already  stated,  the  compression  of  the  concrete  will  hardly  ever  reach  that  amoodk^ 
but  for  subterranean  domes  and  domes  for  tanks  under  large  earth  or  water  loads,  it  vill 
determine  the  thickness  of  the  shell. 


SECTION  4 
GENERAL  DESIGNING  DATA 
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ARCHITECTURAL  DESIGN 
By  Arthur  Pbabody 

1.  Theory  of  Design. 

la.  Three  Fundamentals. — In  1624  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  an  English  architect, 
stated  the  requirements  of  good  architecture  in  three  words,  '^commoditie,  firmeness  and 
delight." 

This  covers  the  ground  today  as  it  did  300  yr.  ago.  A  building  that  is  commodious  in 
the  sense  of  being  suitable  and  sufficient  for  the  intended  use,  one  that  will  withstand  the  effects 
of  nature  and  the  loads  and  strains  to  which  it  is  subjected,  and  that  is  pleasing  to  the  intelligent 
and  unprejudiced  observer,  represents  good  architecture.  None  of  the  three  primary  elements 
are  independent  of  the  others.  The  plan  must  be  sufficiently  flexible  to  meet  the  demands 
of  stability  and  appearance.  The  structural  system  must  adapt  itself  somewhat  to  conditions 
and  the  artistic  scheme  must  be  perfected  without  seriously  trenching  upon  the  other  elements. 

lb.  The  Language  of  Design. — A  design  must  declare  its  intention,  so  far  as 
possible.  It  should  indicate  the  character  of  the  building  as  political,  religious,  domestic,  etc. 
In  the  expression  of  this  lies  a  good  measure  of  its  success.  The  several  parts  of  a  design  must 
be  in  harmony  if  not  in  symmetry,  and  in  scale — ^that  is  to  say,  commensurate  one  with  the 
rest,  finally,  good  design  requires  grace  of  form,  articulation  of  parts,  dominant  elements, 
proportion  and  emphasis.     These  qualities  are  dependent  upon  mass,  outline,  color  and  detail. 

Ic.  Characteristics  of  Design. — A  design  may  be  simple,  that  is,  consist  of  a 
few  elements  dominated  by  a  single  point  of  interest,  as  in  a  church  spire.  It  may  be  complex, 
with  similar  parts  symmetrical  about  a  central  axis  like  the  Elizabethan  Manor,  or  irregular, 
with  sharply  articulated  masses  arranged  in  a  picturesque  manner  so  as  to  bring  about  a  pleasing 
result,  as  in  the  dormitory  quadrangles  of  some  of  our  Universities.  The  ordinary  limits  of 
the  safe  use  of  materials  and  structural  methods  should  be  kept  in  mind.  Curious  expedients 
for  the  solution  of  problems  arouse  criticism  and  usually  reflect  on  the  quality  of  the  design. 
The  element  of  apparent  stability  affects  the  impression  of  beauty.  Apparent  stability  is 
ordinarily  connected  with  mass.  A  stone  column  appears  to  be  stronger  than  an  iron  post 
of  equal  structural  value.  The  appearance  of  strength  is  therefore  satisfied  better  in  some 
instances  by  stone  than  iron.  From  the  customary  mental  attitude  toward  them',  columns 
attribute  strength  to  a  building  although  used  in  a  purely  decorative  way.  On  the  other  hand, 
openings  out  of  scale  with  the  design,  though  constructed  in  a  very  stable  manner,  detract 
from  apparent  strength  and  reduce  architectural  value. 

Id.  Use  of  Elements. — In  the  matter  of  scale,  small  units  may  be  made  to 
increase  the  apparent  size  of  a  building,  or  large  ones  to  diminish  it.  Architectural  size  is 
measured  in  terms  of  the  human  figure.  It  would  be  impracticable,  however,  to  adhere  closely 
to  this  unit,  especially  in  sculptural  decoration  of  buildings.  It  is  necessary  to  increase  such 
figures  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  diminution,  due  to  juxtaposition  with  elements  that  must 
inevitably  partake  of  unusual  dimensions.  The  actual  size  of  units  must  harmonize  with 
the  scale  of  the  building.  Very  large  stones  appear  out  of  place  on  a  small  cottage,  or  very 
small  stones  on  a  large  building.  Expecially  on  the  interior,  members  of  great  strength  must 
be  considerably  masked,  to  obviate  their  crushing  effect.    In  short,  "absolute  frankness'' 
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would  be  as  diBastroui  in  arohitootural  deaigii  as  in  everjrday  Ufa.  Vertioal  Bnoa  add 
to  aloDdemeaa.  Horiiontal  lines  inoreaae  strength.  For  this  reason  fluted  Goainlfaimi 
are  used  in  upper  stories,  while  the  Tuscan  order  of  the  lower  parte  nuiy  bo  nHtiaalBd 
with  the  massive  ashlar  of  the  building. 

le.  X^or  and  Ornament — Color  is  one  of  the  important  ^Vimmte  of 
llie  same  building  which  in  the  purity  of  white  marble  would  reflect  and  ethfltiallfle  tfaeintaii! 
of  the  architect,  might  be  an  abomination  in  cold  red  sandstone.  The  ▼asaiisi  of 
Italian  work  are  more  or  less  glossed  over  by  the  magnificient  color  and  quaOtj'  of  tlie ; 
For  this  reason,  in  the  use  of  mixed  materials  such  as  stone  and  brksk,  diSOTetioii  k  a 
virtue.  In  a  general  way  delicate  members  are  quite  useless  in  materials  of  strongE  and  eqmU^  I 
of  sombre  colors.  The  play  of  light  and  shade  is  to  a  great  extent  lost^  and  mombflB  wild 
would  be  adequate  in  light  colored  stone,  appear  weak  and  non-effective.  The  bijghitflBid 
modem  tile,  or  the  variegated  tints  of  rock  faced  slate,  must  be  reckoned  with  in  the 
color  scheme  of  buildings. 


CSarwd  ornament,  which  may  be  thought  of  somewhat  as  a  eolor  deooration.  most  1m  iilaned  whMi  %  4 
•mphasise  an  idea.  This  it  cannot  do  if  placed  where  it  will  not  be  seen,  or  dissipated  owr  a  boikliaslBMAi 
mawnw  as  to  signify  nothing  in  particular.  Placed  on  a  bracket  it  increases  the  effeet  of  •trangth  hF  to ' 
shadow  and  is  therefore  justified.  The  same  use  applies  to  the  carving  on  a  capiti^l*  which  Ibothmm  tha  \ 
dae  aad  adds  to  architectural  strength. 


8.  Architectural  Style. — ^An  architectural  style  is  an  assemblage  of  parts, 
details  forming  a  definite  structural  and  ornamental  system  of  design.  It  is  fomiad  parity  • 
tradition,  partly  on  structural  methods.  A  new  element  introduced  into  an  ^Ml^ji^ig  g|||| 
may  m  time  produce  an  entirely  new  style,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Gothic,  which  owaa  its 
to  the  intelligent  and  persistent  use  of  the  pointed  arch  and  vault,  together  with  the 
buttress,  as  new  elements  applied  to  the  previous  architectural  system  of  the  loniid 
style. 

A  style  seldom  becomes  free  from  similarity  to  its  predecessor.  It  tends  to  carry  along,  ■•  pavaly 
features,  elements  which  originally  had  a  vital  function.  In  this  way  the  dentils  and  modiUoia  of  the 
Order  remain  as  obsolete  members,  the  function  of  the  bracket  having  been  replaced  by  other  ■tmst'Dnd 

2a.  The  Gothic  System. — Gothic  architecture  as  developed  principally  is 
France  depended  upon  the  arrangement  of  arch  ribs,  vaults,  buttresses  and  flying  buttiWMi 
so  combined  as  to  make  a  stable,  constructive  system.  The  problem  of  the  vaulting  was  the 
whole  matter.  During  the  Romanesque  period  this  was  founded  on  the  semi-ciroular  aidt, 
which  from  its  nature  fixed  the  height  of  the  vault  over  a  given  width  of  nave.  The  adoplioB 
of  the  pointed  arch  freed  the  nave  from  this  limitation.  It  might  then  be  as  high  aa  the 
gencies  of  constructive  materials  would  permit.  To  resist  the  outward  thrust  of  the 
vault  the  expedient  of  the  buttress  was  employed.  As  the  height  was  gradually  increasedy  by 
extending  the  wail  of  the  clerestory,  a  second  row  of  braces  called  fiying  buttresses  was  employed. 
The  system  was  now  complete.  The  buttresses  took  the  place  of  the  heavy  walls  of  the  previoos 
Romanesqtie  style  and  the  spaces  between  were  filled  by  thin  enclosing  walls  pierced  by 
windows.  Over  the  stone  vaults  a  false  roof  of  timber  work  kept  off  the  rain.  The 
of  the  style  led  to  increased  slendemess  and  more  complicated  decoration  until  the  limit  of 
resistance  was  reached  in  some  cases. 


Military  Gothic  grew  out  of  the  needs  of  the  feudal  system  and  was  developed  most  completely  in 
Based  upon  the  art  of  warfare  of  the  time,  the  castle,  or  chateau,  consisted  of  a  walled  enclosure  of 
area,  with  great  towers  at  points  of  advantage.  The  area  was  divided  into  the  outer  court,  containing 
drill  grounds  and  other  buildings,  and  the  inner  court  containing  various  buildings  of  good  siie,  behind  whieli  wm  tkt 
great  tower,  donjon,  or  keep.  The  castle  was  ordinarily  located  on  broken  ground,  for  defensive  parpoNa.  TIm 
bank  of  a  river,  and  particularly  the  land  between  a  river  and  one  of  its  branches,  was  thought  to  be  desirable  lor 
this  reason.  The  keep  would  be  located  at  the  point  of  intersection,  and  the  plan  of  the  works  would 
irregular  triangle,  the  enclosing  wall  following  the  banks  and  the  front  wall  closing  the  interval  between 
The  design  of  the  chateau  varied  with  the  progress  of  military  art  up  to  the  advent  of  gun  powder  in  war.  At  a  later 
date  the  buildings  of  the  inner  court,  largely  remodeled  and  beautified,  became  the  chateau  or  country  teat  of  tti 
descendant  of  the  feudal  lord.  Connection  with  civil  architecture  was  thereby  established  and  the  efleet  on  privals 
architecture  may  be  seen  in  modern  French  residences  of  large  sise. 
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26.  Onuunents  of  tiie  Gothic  Style. — The  method  of  ornamentation  and  the 
detail  of  ornament  in  Gothic  architecture  is  quite  different  from  that  of  the  Renaissance.  It 
is  less  sophisticated,  has  less  repose  and  is  less  commonly  repeated  in  exactly  the  same  form. 
It  is  bold,  variable,  constantly  substituting  equal  values  for  identical  forms,  and  b  imbued 
with  the  virility  and  strain  that  is  characteristic  of  the  style.  Among  the  continuous  ornaments 
are  moldings,  derived  largely  from  the  grouping  of  slender  shafts  about  a  pier  or  at  the  jamb 
of  a  window.  The  intention  of  these  is  to  produce  a  strong  effect  of  verticality  and  of  light 
and  shade.  During  the  early  period  of  the  Gothic  this  was  the  principal  ornamental  motive. 
In  the  decorated  Gothic  the  moldings  were  interrupted  by  ornaments  at  intervab  or  formed 
to  contain  them  within  the  concave  members.  These  took  the  form  of  grotesque  heads,  or 
flowered  bosses.  In  EInglish  Gothic  a  rounded  ornament  called  the  Tudor  apple  is  spaced 
along  the  moldings,  like  a  series  of  knobs.  The  forms  of  Gothic  moldings  are  to  some  extent 
determined  by  the  intention  of  serving  as  water  drips.  No  large  projections  give  room  for 
decoration  as  with  the  Classic  cornice.  The  label  or  lip  moldings  of  the  arches  end  in  rosettes. 
The  slender  cylindrical  shafts  of  the  columns  are  decorated  with  molded  bases  and  elaborately 
carved  capitals.  In  the  complicated  interlace,  derived  from  the  Celtic,  to  the  delicate  leafage 
of  the  best  period,  the  entire  gamut  of  variety  is  run.  The  shafts  are  sometimes  decorated 
with  zig  zag  chevrons.     The  bases  are  frequently  round,  or  octagonal,  with  deeply  cut  moldings. 

From  the  Romanesque  the  diaper  or  loienge  pattern  is  carried  into  the  style  for  decoration  of  flat  surfaces. 
The  intersections  of  vault  ribs  are  ornamented  with  carved  rosettes  or  pendants.  Buttresses,  at  first  plain,  are 
later  decorated  with  pinnacles  bearing  poppy  heads.  The  flying  buttresses,  especially  on  their  pinnacles,  are 
ornamented  with  crockets. 

The  Gothic  window  is  ordinarily  divided  by  stone  mullions,  which  interlace  at  the  arch  level.  From  his  arose 
the  Gothic  tracery  of  pierced  stone  work,  which  became  one  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  Gothic  decoration. 
At  first  geometrical,  it  presently  developed  into  wonderful  figures  and  wavering  branchings.  Traceries  are  called 
trefoil  or  "three  leaved,"  quatre  foil,  cinq  foil.  In  combination  with  stained  glass  of  brilliant  beauty,  the  Gothic 
window  became  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  style.  Traoery,  like  every  other  excellent  thing,  was  carried  to  its 
ultimate  form  in  the  lace-like  stone  draperies  over  the  elaborate  niches  of  the  late  period.  It  decorated  not  only 
openings,  but  spread  over  the  surfaces  of  vaultings,  ever  increasing  in  complexity  with  the  development  of  the 
Gothic  style.  In  Spain  it  was  crusted  over  with  minute  decorations  and  filagree.  The  effort  toward  slenderneas 
and  multiplicity  ended  with  the  extreme  of  possibility  in  chiseled  stone.  This  applied  not  only  to  decoration,  but  to 
structure  as  well,  until  a  halt  was  called  by  the  final  breaking  down  of  parts. 

2c.  The  Renaissance  Style. — ^The  Renaissance  occurred  in  Italy  in  the  15th 
Century.  The  chief  characteristic  of  the  Renaissance  style  of  architecture  is  the  use  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  architectural  orders  and  decoration.  The  models  for  these  were  derived 
from  study  of  Roman  remains  in  Italy  by  the  architects  Vignola,  Palladio  and  others. 

2d.  Orders  of  Architecture. — ^An  order  is  a  principal  element  of  style.  Having 
represented,  at  first,  the  entire  expression  of  a  limited  architectural  scheme,  it  has  at  a  later 
time  shared  with  other  similar  orders  in  the  development  of  the  completed  system.  The  term, 
order,  is  used  only  in  connection  with  the  Classic  and  Renaissance  styles.  In  the  Gothic 
style  there  are  no  such  distinct  demarcations,  but  examples  are  spoken  of  as  being  in  the  French 
or  English  Gothic,  the  flambovant,  or  perpendicular,  as  the  case  may  be. 

An  order  ia  made  up  of  the  column,  with  its  base  and  cap,  the  architrave,  frieze  and  cornice. 
Where  the  cornice  is  divided  and  extended  along  a  gable  to  fit  the  pitch  of  the  roof,  it  becomes 
a  pediment.  The  space  enclosed  between  the  level  cornice  and  the  slanting  portion  is  known  as 
the  tympanum.  Any  portion  of  an  order  may  be  ornamented  according  to  customary  use. 
The  tympanum  may  be  filled  with  sculpture.  The  best  practice  is  to  ornament  alternate  mem- 
bers only,  leaving  plain  fillets  or  bands  between.  In  the  last  period  of  Roman  architecture^ 
entire  surfaces  were  covered,  but  the  result  is  sdmitted  to  be  inferior.  The  period  of  the  Renais- 
sance gave  opportunity  for  experimentation  with  the  detail  of  orders,  which  was  carried  out  to  its 
ultimate  conclusion.  Some  of  the  more  worthy  variations  are  still  employed.  The  rusti- 
cated Doric  is  one  such.  In  this  the  raised  surfaces  of  the  adjacent  stone  work  are  repeated 
on  the  columns.  In  other  ways,  such  as  variations  in  the  flutings  or  in  the  amount  of  entasis 
employed,  the  intention  of  the  artist  to  modify  or  emphasize  the  value  of  parts  is  shown,  as 
necessary  to  the  harmony  of  the  design.     Tlie  illustrations  of  the  orders  here  given  are 
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from  the  works  of  G.  B.  da  Vignola,  an  Italian  architect,  1507-1573,  commonly  regarded  as  an 
authority. 

The  orders  of  architecture  as  employed  by  the  Romans  are  five  in  number,  namely,  Tuscan 
Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian  and  Composite.  Of  these^  the  Tuscan  is  the  most  massive  and  simple. 
Hie  other  orders  decrease  gradually  in  mass  and  increase  in  height  so  that  the  Corinthian  and 
Composite  represent  the  most  slender  and  ornate. 

la  the  single  storied  temples  of  Greek  and  Roman  days  the  order  was  of  sufficient  sise  to  extend  to  the  fuQ, 
height  of  the  building.  In  larger  structures  they  were  sometimes  placed  one  over  another,  corresponding  with  the 
ttories  of  the  building.  This  is  called  superposition.  In  this  use  the  more  massive  Doric,  cr  Tuscan,  is  employed 
in  the  lower  portions  and  the  slender  Corinthian,  or  Composite,  in  the  upper  stories.  In  some  buildings  all  fire 
wders  are  used.  In  others  two  or  three  at  will.  Above  an  order  there  may  be  developed  a  story  called  the  at  tie. 
This  was  employed  by  the  Romans  on  their  triumphal  arches.  It  is  now  frequently  used  on  a  great  building  to 
inerease  the  height  of  it,  or  of  some  prominent  part,  without  increasing  the  scale  of  the  order.  Examples  of  the 
attie  story  may  be  seen  on  large  buildings  such  as  the  new  National  Museum  at  Washington.  The  attic  is  a  rather 
low  struoture,  massive  in  detail,  and  may  be  crowned  with  a  cornice  molding.  The  surfaces  are  left  plain  or 
panelled,  or  may  hare  openings.  Pedestals,  spa'Hxl  at  the  same  intervals  as  the  columns  below,  may  serve  as  bases 
for  free  statues  or  other  ornamental  forms.  Instead  of  the  attic  story  there  is  sometimes  employed  a  parapet  above 
the  oomioe.  with  pedestals  and  balustrades. 

Beside  the  Roman  orders  the  Greek  Doric  is  sometimeb  used  in  modern  work.  This  order  differs  from  the 
Roman  Doric,  being  more  massive  and  severe.  The  column  is  without  a  molded  base.  The  twenty  flutes  are 
broad  and  shallow,  without  fillets.  The  height  of  the  column  varieH  from  4>{  diameters  in  buildings  of  the  early 
period  to  5>|  in  the  best  period,  that  of  the  Parthenon,  and  to  6  or  more  diameters  in  later  examples.  The  oornice  is 
simple  and  heavy,  about  two  diameters  in  height.  The  other  Greek  orders  are  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian.  These 
differ  from  the  Roman  in  certain  details. 

An  order  may  be  raised  upon  a  pedestal,  or  the  building  may  be  set  on  a  base  or  stylobate,  upon  which  the 
order  will  then  rest.  The  order  may  stand  free,  as  on  a  i>ortico,  or  may  be  engaged  with  the  wall.  It  may  extend 
through  a  single  story  or  include  several.  It  may  be  in  connection  with  an  arcade,  under  another  code  of  customary 
use.  Instead  of  columns,  or  in  connection  with  them,  rectangular  shaftn,  known  as  pilasters,  may  be  employed  to 
brine  about  a  complete  design.     In  this  use  the  question  of  entasis  has  given  rise  to  some  controversy  among  purists. 

The  vsrious  orders  commonly  include  a  certain  ornamentation,  such  as  molded  bases  and  carved  capitals  and  a 
oomioe  bearing  a  regular  S3r8tem  of  ornament  as  a  minimum. 

In  Greek  and  Roman  use  the  plainer  orders  were  sometimes  decorated  with  color  and  gold.  Along  with  a 
fixed  proportion  of  parts,  an  order  contemplates  a  certain  spacing  of  columns.  These  quantities  vary  with  the 
different  orders,  the  more  massive  Doric  columns  being  set  dose  together  and  the  slender  Corinthian  farther 
apart.  An  appearance  of  slendemess  u  given  to  the  columns  by  concave  flutings  on  the  shaft,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  optical  illusion  of  central  diminution,  observed  in  a  cylindrical  shaft,  u  ovsrcome  by  forming  the  columns 
with  a  oonrex  curve  diminishing  to  the  top.     This  is  referred  to  as  entasis. 

The  orde*^  have  long  since  lost  their  character  as  primary  supporting  members,  and  have  become  almost  wholly 
elements  of  design.  The  skilful  use  of  them  to  indicate  rather  than  to  furnish  actual  strength  is  the  province  of  the 
dobigncr.  Thb  element  of  aesthetic  values  is  one  which  prevents  architecture  from  becoming  an  exact  science. 
Suob  values  cannot  be  determined  by  computation  and  set  down  in  tables,  like  the  safe  working  strength  of  steel 
Within  the  rigid  limits  of  customary  use  a  wide  field  of  variation  is  open  to  the  designer. 


2e,  Architectural  Ornaments  of  the  Renaissance. — Renaissance  moldings  con- 
sist of  curved  surfaces,  concave  and  convex,  or  of  a  multiple  curvature,  applied  to  the  bases,  capi- 
tals and  cornices  of  this  style  of  architecture.  The  surfaces  of  these  moldings  are  frequently 
enriched  by  carved  ornament,  such  as  the  acanthus  leaf,  the  efcg  and  dart,  lambs  tongue,  bead 
and  reel,  flutings,  the  wave  ornament,  the  guilloche  or  interlace,  the  honeysuckle,  the  garland 
and  the  Greek  key  or  labyrinth.  These  are  the  most  common  of  the  continuous  ornaments. 
Beside  these  a  number  of  ornaments  are  employed  such  as  the  antefix  or  acroteria,  sometimes 
employed  as  a  cresting  above  a  cornice,  the  lion««  head,  the  cadeuceus.  Columns  are  sometimes 
replaced  by  standing  female  figures  called  car>'atids,  or  male  figures  called  Atlantes.  The 
Doric  frieze  is  ornamented  with  the  trigylph.  a  vertical  figure  of  three  units  placed  regularly  over 
the  columns.  Between  these,  in  what  are  called  metopes,  are  placed  ornaments  representing 
ox-skulls  and  garlands.  Under  the  projecting  portion  of  the  cornice  of  this  order  a  flat 
ornament  is  used,  called  the  mutule.  This  is  replaced  in  the  Corinthian  by  a  scroll  bracket. 
Acroteria  are  place^l  at  the  peak  of  the  gable  or  pediment  and  at  the  eaves.  The  Roman  Doric  is 
ornamented  in  a  different  manner  from  the  Greek.  Sculpture  is  used  in  various  ways  to  deco- 
rate buildings  in  this  style.  Besides  figures  in  relief  on  the  frieze  of  the  cornice,  free  statues 
may  be  placed  at  various  points  either  on  the  stylobate,  as  on  the  Bureau  of  American  Repub- 
40 
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lies  at  Washington,  or  upon  the  parapet  or  attic  story.     In  the  case  of  the  Triumphal  Arch, 
horses  and  a  chariot  may  crown  the  sructure.     This  is  called  a  quadriga. 

2/.  Modem  Styles. — The  principal  architectural  stj^lcs  in  America  are  the 
Renaissance  and  the  Gothic.  Other  styles  have  attained  a  temporary  vogue  at  times  through 
the  exceptional  merit  of  some  designer.  Among  such  is  the  Romanesque  style  as  developed 
by  H.  H.  Richardson,  an  architect  of  Boston. 

The  Renaissance  was  reestablished  in  this  country  by  the  extraordinary  display  of  talent 
at  the  Worlds  Columbian  Exposition  in  1892. 

The  Gothic  style  for  ecclesiastical  buildings  and  for  some  of  the  universities,  has  been 
restored  to  favor  by  the  excellent  work  of  a  few  talented  architects. 

The  successful  application  of  these  styles  appears  to  depend  largely  on  the  proportions  of  the  buildiiiffs  in 
question.  Where  the  main  dimensions  are  horizontal,  the  Renaissance  appears  to  be  moet  commonly  succetsfuL 
For  those  exhibiting  a  preponderance  of  vertical  masses  the  Gothic  style  seems  to  be  well  suited.  Either  of  th« 
styles  is  pleasing  for  buildings  of  certain  types,  where  extremes  of  dimensions  do  not  ordinarily  occur.  In  this  way 
the  collegiate  Gothic,  so-called,  is  adaptable  to  school  buildings  faced  with  brick  work.  The  absence  of  horiBontal 
members,  common  to  the  Renaissance,  affords  considerable  freedom,  while  the  Gothic  system  of  omamentatioa 
gives  room  for  emphasis  of  prominent  parts.  Many  of  these,  however,  can  be  treated  equally  well  in  aimplified 
Renaissance.  In  private  house  work  of  the  better  class  the  designs  follow  the  two  principal  styles  in  use.  A  num- 
ber of  actual  reproductions  of  European  dwellings,  more  or  less  accurate,  exist,  but  the  majority  of  designs  follow 
a  free  Renaissance  in  so  far  as  they  are  capable  of  being  classified.  Architecture  in  America  is  now  passing  throng 
a  transitional  period  and  may  easily  develop  into  a  new  interpretation  based  on  modern  use  and  new  struotural 
materials  such  as  concrete,  steel,  stucco  and  hollow  tile. 


PUBLIC  BUILDINGS^— GENERAL  DESIGN 

By  Arthur  Pbabody 

8.  Court  Houses. — The  typical  court  building,  which  may  be  enlarged  to  meet  more 
complicated  conditions,  comprises  a  court  room  of  good  size,  with  chambers  adjacent,  sufficient 
to  accommodate  the  several  judges  holding  court  at  that  place.  A  private  office  adjacent 
to  each  is  required.  Two  or  more  jury  rooms  are  necessary,  of  about  14  X  20-ft.  dimensioiis; 
between  these  a  sherifif's  office  with  entrances  to  control  both  rooms.  Waiting  rooms  for 
witnesses  are  required.  One  or  more  detention  rooms  are  necessary,  where  convenient  accees 
to  the  jail  is  not  provided.  The  offices  of  the  county  clerk,  treasurer,  surveyor  and  other 
officials  will  be  located  in  bhe  building,  usually  in  the  first  story.  The  arrangement  of  the 
court  room  is  that  of  a  hall  with  the  judge's  desk  on  a  platform,  a  space  for  attorneys,  clerk 
and  stenographers  about  a  large  table,  and  a  space  for  witnesses.  The  twelve  jury  seats  are  at 
one  side,  frequently  on  the  left,  wibhin  a  separate  railing.  The  seats  are  raised  above  the  floor 
on  a  stepped  platform.  The  witness  box  is  placed  between  this  and  the  judge's  platform,  for 
convenient  hearing.  The  room  requires  special  lighting  and  ventilation,  and  should  have 
good  acoustic  properties.  The  judges'  suites  should  have  separate  toilets.  Separate  toilets 
should  be  provided  for  each  jury  room,  detention  or  waiting  room  and  for  the  public.  A 
library  room  is  desirable,  but  in  small  court  houses  is  not  imperative.  The  treasurer  and  the 
county  clerk  will  require  large  storage  vaults  with  a  money  vault  for  the  treasurer. 

Ordinary  room  sizes  for  small  court  houses: 

Court  room '.  30  X  50 

Judges'  chambers 14  X  20 

Judges'  private  offices 14  X  20 

Library 14  X  20 

Jury  rooms  (2) 14  X  20 

Sheriffs  office 14  X  20 

Witness  waiting  room 14  X  20 

Detention  rooms  with  private  toilet.  .  .      10  X  14 

County  clerk's  office 14  X  20 

1  Buildings  for  the  United  States  Government  are  not  included  as  these  are  uaually  designed  by  the  Super- 
Tiling  Architect  of  the  United  Stetee.    State  oapitoia  are  also  onutted. 
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County  tlerk's  private  office 12  X  14 

Treasurer's  office H  X  20 

Treasurer's  private  office 12  X  14 

Vaults  for  each 6    X  14  to  20 

Surveyor's  office 14  X  20 

Health  depaHment 14  X  20 

r's  office 14  X  20 
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4.  Town  Halls. — The  town  hall  contains  a  large  assembly  room  with  a  moderator's 
platform  and  desk.  A  space  for  the  town  clerk  and  other  officials  is  railed  off  adjacent.  The 
remainder  of  the  hall  is  provided  with  seats  for  the  voters  at  the  rate  of  8  sq.  ft.  per  person. 
A  visitors'  gallery  is  desirable.  At 
Bourne,  Mass.,  the  offices  are  in 
the  front  part  aiid  the  hall  at  the 
rear.  The  offices  should  be  of 
good  sise,  with  counters  for  the 
public.  At  North  Hampton  the 
hall  is  in  the  second  story,  the  town 
business  being  conducted  on  the 
ground  floor. 

In  some  examples  detention  rooms 
are  provided  in  the  building  for  persons 
aoeused  of  misdemeanors.  8uoh  rooms 
should  comply  with  the  restrictions  de- 
scribed under  lockups.  Most  state  laws 
forbid  detention  rooms  in  basements. 

6.  City     Halls     or    Municipal      Fio.  l.— Plan  of  second  floor  of  Municipal  Building.  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Buildings. — The  city  hall  is  a  de- 
velopment to  meet  the  needs  of  the  ordinary  city  government.  The  meeting  room  of  the 
common  council  will  require  50  sq.  ft.  per  member.  Ante-rooms  and  committee  rooms  are 
required,  and  offices  for  certain  officials.  The  mayor's  suite  will  comprise  a  waiting  or 
reception  room,  general  office,  16  X  24  ft.,  a  private  office  and  toilet.  The  other  officials 
requiring  one  or  more  offices  will  be  the  city  clerk,  tax  assessor,  street  commissioner,  depart- 
ment of  health,  department  of  charities,  department  of  building,  city  treasurer,  city  surveyor 
or  engineer,  and  others. 

Ordinary  room  sises  will  be 

Council  room 25  X  40 

Committee  rooms 12  X  25  to  20  X  25 

Mayor's  general  office 20  X  45 

Mayor's  private  office 20  X  28 

City  clerk's  office 20  X  28 

Assessor's  office 20  X  28 

Street  commissioner's  office 20  X  28 

Department  of  health 

Department  of  charities 

Inspector  of  buildings 

City  treasurer 

City  engineer 

Private  offices  generally 12  X  14 

6.  Public  Libraries. — The  essential  features  of  a  library  building  are:  the  reading  room, 
book  room  and  delivery  space.  A  typical  arrangement  has  the  delivery  desk  at  the  center  of 
the  public  room,  with  the  card  catalogue  conveniently  placed,  the  children's  reading  room  at 
one  side,  adults'  at  the  other,  and  the  book  stacks  at  the  rear.  Open  shelves  are  disposed  along 
the  walls  of  the  reading  rooms  for  reference  books. 

The  book  room  will  be  equipped  with  metal  stacks,  self-contained  and  resting  upon  steel  beams.  The  load 
impoied  by  the  stacks  will  amount  to  150  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  for  each  story  of  the  book  stack.  The  windows  at  the  ends  of 
tha  ftacks  light  the  intervals  between  them.     Electric  lights  between  each  row  are  necessary.    A  book  lift  ia 
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provided  in  mobt  librariefi.  Libraries  are  frequently  provided  with  museum  spaces  and  small  lecture  rooms  equipped 
for  stereopticon  or  moving  picture  talks.  The  working  rooms  comprise  the  librarian's  offices,  unpcickinc  and 
repairing  rooms,  cataloguing  room,  manuscript  rooms,  rest  rooms  and  travelling-library  receiving  and  ahippiog 
rooms. 

The  construction  of  library  stacks  has  become  specialised  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  advisable  to  follow 
standard  details.  The  open  sheKing  in  the  reading  rooms  may  be  of  wood  construction  to  harmonise  with  the 
architectural  treatment  of  the  room. 

7.  Fire  Engine  Houses. — The  first  story  will  contain  the  steam  fire  engines,  hose  carts 
and  chemical  extinguishers.     For  these  the  following  spaces  are  required: 


I 


Fire  engines,  each  8  X  24  ft. 
Hose  carts,  each  8  X  24  ft. 
Ladder  wagons,  each  8  X  55  ft. 
Chiefs  wagon  8  X  20  ft. 

Where  horses  are  employed, 
for  each  piece  of  apparatus 
there  should  be  three  to  four 
horse  stalls  along  the  sides  or 
at  the  rear  of  the  room. 

Feed  storage  and  litter  spaee  is 
required.  Where  auto-cars  are  used* 
the  dimensions  will  be  approximate 
the  same.  The  office  of  the  fire  chief 
will  be  on  the  first  story.  A  toilet 
should  be  provided  for  the  firemen. 
The  second  story  will  contain  sleep- 
ing rooms  and  dormitories  for  the 
men,  together  with  a  reading  and 
lounging  room.  At  some  point  in  the 
building  a  tower  or  shaft  is  provided 
for  handling  hose. 

8.  Hotels.— The  lobby  is 
approached  by  a  principal  en- 
trance and  ladies'  entrance. 
This  contains  the  office,  eleva- 
tors, cigar  and  news  stand,  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  office  and 
a  small  parlor  for  women.  A 
private  office  for  the  manager 
is  required.  The  other  rooms 
are  the  dining  room,  cafe  or  tea 
room,  with  areas  computed  at 
20  sq.  ft.  per  sitting,  the  bar 
and  lounge,  the  service  room,  with  elevator,  check  room  for  coats  and  bags,  trunk  room  and 
at  a  convenient  point  the  barber  shop  and  men's  toilet.  The  street  fronts  may  contain  a 
drug  store  and  furnishing  store  with  entrances  from  the  lobby.  The  dining  room  and  cafe 
will  be  preferably  on  the  first  floor,  or  higher  up  according  to  the  limits  of  the  property. 
It  is  economical,  as  regards  operation,  to  have  the  kitchen  on  the  dining  room  level.  The 
plan  and  equipment  of  the  hotel  kitchen  and  storage  spaces  is  a  highly  specialised  problem 
and  should  be  studied  in  consultation  with  makers  of  kitchen  equipment.  Mechanical 
refrigeration  is  to  be  preferred. 

Most  hotels  contain  a  ball  room  of  about  the  area  of  the  dining  room.  The  second  floor  will  contain  the  princi- 
pal parlor  and  retiring  room  for  women,  which  may  be  in  connection  with  the  ball  room.  There  should  be  a  smal- 
parlor  and  toilet  for  men  in  this  case.  The  writing  room  may  be  on  the  first  or  second  story.  In  the  latter  qmm 
a  small  writing  rr>om  or  alcove  should  be  provided  on  the  first  floor  adjacent  to  the  lobby.  Sample  rooms  for  trawl- 
ling  saleemen  should  be  16  X  20  ft.,  well  lighted. 

The  upper  stories  will  be  oooupied  by  the  hotel  rooms.     These  will  vary  from  11  X  14  ft  to  10  X  80  ft  wllh 
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a  number  of  suites  havinc  private  parlors,  20  X  24  ft.  in  some  hotels.  Besides  there  will  be  a  linen  room,  utility  room 
and  maids'  cloeets  on  each  floor.  The  typical  hotel  room  is  designed  on  one  of  two  plans.  The  most  desirable 
arrangement  is  to  place  the  bath  on  the  outside  wall,  between  rooms,  with  doors  entering  each.  The  closets  are 
placed  next  to  the  corridor.  In  the  other  plan  the  bath  is  placed  at  the  corridor  end  of  the  room  and  the  closet 
next  the  entrance.  This  affords  no  light  to  the  bath  rooms  and  makes  good  ventilation  more  difficult.  The  bath 
room  is  intended  to  be  available  to  either  room  at  will.  The  adjustment  of  the  cloeets  may  permit  two  rooms  to  be 
thrown  together.  The  corridors  will  be  8  ft.  wide.  A  space  adjacent  to  the  elevators  u  provided  for  the  floor 
custodian.  Helps'  quarters  are  ordinarily  at  the  top  of  the  building.  Segregation  is  necessary  in  this  case,  with 
ample  bath  and  toilet  rooms  for  both  sexes. 

9.  Club  Houses. — The  general  requirements  of  a  club  house  are  similar  to  those  of  a 
small  hotel.  The  special  features  will  depend  upon  the  elements  emphabized,  such  as  athletics, 
golf,  yachting.  Dormitory  rooms  and  suites  are  common  to  many  clubs.  The  service  provi- 
sions, kitchen  and  helps'  quarters,  the  dining  room,  grill  room,  private  dining  rooms,  game  and 
card  rooms,  need  ample  spaces  per  capita.  Cloak  rooms  and  locker  space  for  members  should 
be  convenient  and  of  easy  access. 

10.  Colossetims — Convention  Halls. — The  ordinary  colosseum  or  convention  hall  will 
comprise  an  auditorium  to  contain  a  large  number  of  seats.  The  rate  of  7  to  8  sq.  ft.  per  seat 
will  be  sufficient.  The  speaker's  platform  should  be  rather  high  and  of  sufficient  size  for  seating 
perhaps  100  to  300  persons.  The  floor  is  usually  flat,  so  that  the  building  may  be  used  for  ex- 
hibitions and  other  activities,  but  may  be  designed  with  a  moderate  slope  toward  the  platform. 
In  other  cases  the  building  is  provided  with  banked  seats,  a  portion  of  which  is  constructed  so 
that  sections  may  be  revolved  toward  the  front,  and  the  capacity  of  the  hall  reduced  as  desired. 
Galleries  will  be  required  where  the  general  public  must  be  admitted  to  certain  parts  of  the 
hall,  while  delegates  occupy  the  main  floor  space.  The  exits  and  toilets,  provisions  for 
safety,  etc.,  will  be  controlled  by  city  ordinances  or  state  building  codes.  Judicious  distribu- 
tion of  these  utilities  is  necessary  to  avoid  congestion.  Ample  committee  rooms  and 
administration  oflices  must  be  provided,  together  with  storage  space  for  chairs  not  in  use.  The 
heating  and  lighting  should  be  ample,  but  not  excessive.     Ventilation  by  gravity  is  sufficient. 

11.  Railway  Stations. — The  typical  railway  station,  aside  from  large  terminal  stations, 
comprises  a  ticket  office  with  a  bay  window  overlooking  the  trackage,  waiting  rooms  at  either 
side  for  men  and  women,  giving  a  space  of  25  sq.  ft.  per  person  in  the  ordinary  case;  adjacent 
to  these  a  baggage  room  and  toilets  for  both  sexes. 

A  restaurant  or  lunch  counter  u  provided,  convenient  to  the  train  platform  or  to  the  waiting  rooms.  The 
freight  warehouse  and  office  may  be  connected  to  the  passenger  station  by  a  covered  way.  The  information 
bureau  and  news  stand  is  frequently  combined  in  small  stations.  The  stations  are  usually  one  story  high  except 
where,  in  the  central  portion,  offices  for  the  train  master  are  placed  overhead. 

12.  Universities. 

12a.  Ground  Required. — The  area  necessary  for  a  great  university  cannot  be 
determined  on  the  sole  basis  of  utility.  Other  elements  enter  into  consideration,  such  as  the 
probable  number  and  character  of  activities,  the  space  required  for  an  adequate  and  dignified 
approach,  the  necessity  for  light  and  air,  and  the  desirability  of  a  picturesque  arrangement. 
The  possible  increase  in  attendance  and  of  the  number  of  courses  to  be  offered  in  the  near  future 
affect  the  problem.  It  is  advisable  to  secure  as  much  land  as  possible  at  once  and  to  see  that 
no  insurmountable  obstacles  will  prevent  enlargement.  Advantage  should  be  taken  of  a  water 
front  for  a  picturesque  view  and  opportunity  for  water  sports.  Level  ground  for  athletic 
fields,  together  with  a  rise  of  ground  for  the  location  of  buildings,  are  among  the  elements  of 
importance  in  selecting  a  site. 

12&.  Preliminary  Design. — A  preliminary  design  should  be  secured  where  a 
new  university  is  contemplated  or  where  considerable  enlargements  to  an  existing  institution 
are  at  all  probable.  Such  a  plan  will  prevent  unfortunate  errors  in  the  location  of  buildings, 
drives,  walks,  etc.  It  may  not  be  necessary  or  desirable  to  fix  absolutely  the  use  of  each  building 
in  a  general  design.  Certain  areas  should  be  designated  for  the  several  colleges,  within  which  a 
certain  freedom  of  choice  may  be  left  to  the  future  designer.  The  relation  of  the  several  col- 
leges to  each  other  shoidd  be  carefullv  studied  to  secure  convenience  and  efficiency. 
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12c.  Buildings. — Modem  universities  comprise  educational  seetioiis  or 
as  follows:  Letters  and  Science,  Law,  Medicine,  Engineering,  Art  and  Architecture, 
Military  Science  and  Training,  and  University  Extension.     Besides  these,  other  di 
are  as  follows :  Student  Help  and  Recreation,  Sports  and  Athletics,  and  Administration. 

12(2.  College  of  Letters  and  Science. — For  buildings  in  the  colleges  the  f 
ing  room  sizes  may  be  taken  as  an  average: 

Class  rooms,  16  sq.  ft.  per  student,  at  30  per  room. 

Lecture  rooms,  10  sq.  ft.  per  student,  at  100  per  room. 

Lecture  halls,  8  sq.  ft.  per  student,  at  500  per  room. 

Offices  should  have  150  sq.  ft.  per  man.     Departmental  libraries  should  have  about  10,( 
books  capacity,  with  receiving  desk  for  the  attendant. 

Laboratories  for  phj'sics,  chomistry,  biology,  etc.,  will  be  somewhat  similar  as  regards  requireiiifenttforifMil 
Laboratory  rooms  will  average  50  sq.  ft.  per  student.     Small  laboratories  for  advanced  work  are  neeanary.   1li| 
sise  14  X  24  ft.  may  be  taken  aa  a  unit.     Lecture  rooms  and  lecture  halls  require  ample  room  for 
instruments  and  materials.     The  windows  must  be  quite  large.  1  sq.  ft.  to  5  of  the  floor  space,  arranged  for  ( 
by  shades  or  panels  operated  by  hydraulic  or  electric  motors.     More  thanoneexit  from  a  large  lecture  rooBii»i 
quired,  and  where  possible,  one  should  lead  directly  out  of  the  building. 

For  chemistry  the  principal  requirement  is  for  chemical  desks  with  acid  proof  tope  with  saa  and  water  fopiir 
and  waste,  sinks  at  the  ends  and  cupboards  underneath;  beside  these,  reagent  shelves,  fuminc  oabineta  and  bdna 
rooms.     A  chemical  store  room  and  dlBpcnsary  is  necessary. 

For  physics  laboratories  absence  of  vibration  Lb  imperative.     Concrete  constructioa  is  advantai 
deskb  are  arranged  along  the  walls  under  the  windows  and  are  equipped  with  electric  outlets,  sas  and  com] 
Concrete  piers  are  re<iuired,  and  special  cabinets  for  apparatus.     A  mechanicians'  shop  is  iMceasary  with  smI 
working  machinery  for  tlic  most  part.     Rooms  for  special  apparatus  are  reqiured  for  both  ohemlstry  and  irfiyn^ 
Where  photography  is  made  part  of  the  course  in  chemistry  or  ph3r8ics,  special  equipment  is  neoeesary.     There  wfl 
be  laboratories  for  tlie  study  of  electricity,  light,  heat,  sound,  wireless  telegraphy,  liquid  air  and  gas. 

Biology  requires  microscope  tables  wider  at  one  end  and  sot  at  right  angles  to  the  windows  which  shooldbi 
large,  without  cross  bars  of  any  sort.  Chemical  desks  are  needed;  also  ovens,  fuming  cabinets,  refriceratioB  rooa^ 
dark  rooms,  rooms  for  constant  temperatures,  green  houses  and  glass  covered  laboratory  rooms  and  anintal  hesM 
partly  under  glass.  Ponds  open  to  the  air  are  required  and  aquaria  of  various  sorts;  also  a  photographic  room  for  i^ 
cording  results.  An  exhibit  museum  should  be  prominently  located.  A  space  on  the  first  atory,  preferably  a  Isifi 
entrance  foyer.  Ls  ideal.  The  herbarium  fur  botanical  collections  and  the  working  mu&eum  of  shells,  skins,  ■kektf. 
and  insects  in  the  division  of  soology,  collections  of  alcoholics  and  specimens  preserved  in  other  liquids  will  reqoiR 
considerable  space. 

12c.  College  of  Law. — The  requirements  of  this  college  are  lecture  and  claa  j 
rooms,  rcadinK  rooms,  and  the  law  libra^J^  A  good  number  of  offices  are  needed.  The  cIam 
rooms  require  more  space,  about  20  sq.  ft.  per  student.  Such  class  rooms  are  furnished  to 
advantage  with  narrow  desks  to  accommodate  the  text  books  which  are  large.  In  some  cases 
two  men  are  scaled  at  one  desk.  Law  students  are  older  than  students  in  the  univerBity 
courses  and  require  larger  furniture. 

The  law  library  nhoulcl  have  a  roguliir  hook  Ht.ark  for  special  texts  and  a  large  reading  room  with  open  shelvtl 
for  standard  work^.  The  roum  uhould  be  very  well  lighted,  ventilated  and  furnished  with  indirect  lamps  for 
evening  work. 

One  or  mure  lecture  rooms  of  about  300  scats  arc  rcquire<i,  according  to  the  schedule  of  lectures. 

12/.  College  of  Medicine. — The  theory  of  mwlicine  includes  anatomy,  physh 
ology  and  pharmacology.  The  lalioratorios  will  recpiirc  tal)lea  or  desks  furnished  with  gas, 
compressed  air,  electric  cnirrent.  Microscope  tables  are  extended  under  the  windo\i's  which 
should  have  as  few  cross  bars  ius  possible.  Special  fimiing  cabinets  strongly  ventilated  are 
necessary. 

A  gas  crematory  furna(^e  is  needed  in  the  anatomical  laboratorj'  and  vent  flue  to  the  roof. 
A  refrigeratwl  vault  for  subjects  is  required  together  with  storage  rooms  for  specimens  in  alcohol. 

For  all  these  laborat^)ries  there  should  be  animal  rooms.  Open  air  nms  for  the  dogs  should 
be  on  the  roof  surrounded  by  brick  walls  not  less  than  S  ft.  high.  The  drainage  from  these  runs 
and  all  animal  quarters  should  be  well  cared  for,  and  provision  made  for  hosing  out  at  frequent 
intervals.  Animals  ncK'd  out-(.)f-door  air  and  may  be  jirovided  with  winter  and  summer 
quarters.  A  small  private  lift  from  the  laboratory  floors  t^)  the  roof  is  extended  to  the  ground 
level.    Cages  for  dogs  have  wire  fronts  and  30  sq.  ft.  area  for  each  animal. 
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Clinic. — The  clinic  building  should  oomprite  offices  for  the  head  phybician,  a  general  waiting  room,  registration 
rooms  and  record  rooms,  14  ft.  square.  The  general  waiting  room  to  contain  50  persons  at  once  will  require  15  sq. 
ft.  per  person.  A  separate  women's  waiting  room  is  desirable;  also  dressing  and  examination  rooms,  about  8X12  ft., 
sufficient  for  examining  20%  of  the  capacity  of  the  waiting  room  at  one  time.  The  temperature  of  the  examination 
rooms  will  be  kept  to  at  least  74  deg.  and  the  rooms  must  be  light  and  well  ventilated.  Sound  proof  partitions 
between  units  should  be  provided. 

The  hospital  or  %T%/lrmary  should  have  an  adequate  equipment,  such  as  an  elevator  adjacent  to  the  ambulance 
entrance^  of  sufficient  bise  to  receive  a  hoepital'cot.  The  corridor  should  be  not  less  than  9  ft.  wide  and  the  room  doors 
4  to  4>2  ft.  wide  so  that  a  cot  may  pass  them.  The  stairs,  separated  from  the  corrioor  by  glass  doors,  should  be  4H 
ft.  wide  to  permit  a  stretcher  to  be  taken  down.  The  nurses'  stations  on  each  floor  will  be  perhaps  14  X  20  ft.  with 
the  call  desk  and  signal  service  and  the  debks  for  each  nurse  keeping  records.  The  hospital  will  be  divided  into  two 
units  per  floor,  shut  off  from  the  main  stair  corridor  by  glass  doors.  Each  unit  will  require  a  fully  appointed  bath 
room  and  separate  toilet,  utensil  room,  linen  closet,  and  locker  room  for  street  clothes.  The  rooms  may  be  for  single 
I>atient8,  or  for  two  in  a  room,  with  wards  of  not  over  four  beds  as  a  maximum.  Diet  kitchens  for  each  floor  are 
required.  The  etherising  and  operating  room  should  be  near  the  elevator.  The  kitchen  and  store  rooms  in  the 
basement  will  be  sufficient  with  dumb  waiters  to  the  several  stories,  preferably  to  the  diet  kitchens  direct.  The  other 
basement  rooms  will  be  X-ray  room,  baking  room  and  one  or  two  photographic  rooms. 

The  reeearch  hoepiud  will  contain  a  number  of  laboratories.  The  division  into  isolated  units  will  be  more 
frequent  than  in  the  general  hospital  and  more  single  rooms  will  be  used. 

12g.  College  of  Engineering. — The  class  room  building  will  be  similar  to  the 
building  for  letters  and  science.  The  same  areas  per  student  will  be  required.  Spaces  in  the 
basement  may  be  used  for  instrument  rooms,  mechanicians  shop  and  general  utility  rooms. 
Draftmg  rooms  should  be  provided  with  indirect  electric  lighting  for  evening  work.  Labora- 
tories should  be  quite  separated  from  the  academic  building,  and  for  that  reason  a  limited 
provision  for  class  rooms  should  be  made  in  some  of  the  laboratories. 

Steam  and  Oae  Bnoine  Laboratory. — Preferably  a  long  building  about  40  ft.  wide  with  spaces  for  engines  on  both 
sides  of  a  central  aisle.  The  engine  foundations  should  be  formed  to  permit  ready  installation  and  removal  of 
engines  of  various  types.  There  should  be  a  basement  underneath,  for  supply  and  exhaust  piping,  with  ample  head 
room  under  the  piping;  also  an  overhead  electric  crane  foe  moving  large  units.  Good  ventilation,  and  overhead 
lighting  by  saw  tooth  roofs  or  otherwise,  as  well  as  efficient  electric  lighting  are  required.  The  building  should 
be  simple,  like  the  machine  room  of  a  factory. 

Engineering  Shope. — Similar  to  the  engine  laboratory,  but  without  a  basement.  Electric  conduits  are  needed  for 
individual  drives  of  machines;  alao  rooms  for  wood  and  metal  working,  forging,  pattern  malgng.  casting  and  finishing. 

Electric  Engineering  Laboratory. — Similar  to  the  engine  laboratory,  without  a  basement,  but  with  a  central 
conduit  for  electric  current  main  wires.  Dark  rooms  for  certain  lines  of  study  are  needed;  also  laboratories  for 
testing  wires,  conduits,  lamps,  etc.,  transmission  of  current  and  electric  transmission  of  sound  in  telephones, 
telegraph,  and  the  electric  furnace. 

Mining  Engineering  and  Metallurgy. — A  model  ore  dressing  equipment  and  stamp  mill  reqiiire  a  height  of 
approximately  25  ft.  The  furnaces  are  of  masonry  and  quite  heavy.  Chemical  laboratorieb  in  connection  will  take 
50  sq.  ft.  per  student. 

Chenical  Engineering  is  allied  to  the  operative  side  of  mining  and  metallurgy.  The  furnace  work  produces 
great  volumes  of  acid  gas.  For  the  three  branches  above  noted,  it  may  be  necessary  to  provide  a  masonry  chimney 
for  gas  removal. 

Mater iala  Testing  Laboratoriee  for  wood,  metal,  cement,  stone,  etc.,  will  occupy  as  much  space  as  the  engine 
laboratories.     The  building  should  not  be  over  two  stories  high  and  of  heavy  construction. 

Testing  Laboratories  for  pumps,  fans,  mills,  and  automatic  machines  will  require  as  much  space  as  the  materials 
testing  laboratory. 

HydraiUic  Engineering. — ^Laboratories  should  be  provided  with  tanks  of  considerable  sise,  arranged  for  the 
study  of  water  power  under  constant  or  variable  head.     A  lecture  room  with  a  demonstration  table  is  needed. 

Marine  Engineering  and  Naval  Architecture. — A  special  branch  of  steam  and  electric  engineering.  Separate 
laboratories  for  advanced  work  required,  similar  to  other  engineering  laboratories.  Naval  architecture  or  ship 
design  will  require  class  and  lecture  rooms,  drafting  rooms  and  model  laboratories  similar  to  other  engineering 
laboratories  and  a  model  testing  pool  of  large  sise. 

Aviation  Engineering. — The  class  and  lecture  rooms  will  be  similar  to  those  for  marine  engineering.  The 
laboratory  work  must  be  supplemented  by  field  work  involving  a  considerable  area  of  ground  and  large  shelter  sh  eds 
for  the  machines. 

12^.  College  of  Architecture,  Art,  Music  and  Drama — Studios  for  Architec- 
ture.— For  the  study  of  architecture,  class  room  provisions  are  required  like  those  in  letters  and 
science — seminary  and  reading  rooms  for  sections  of  the  departmental  library  of  books,  photo- 
graphs and  plates,  and  rooms  for  models  and  casts  and  an  exhibit  room.  The  studio  rooms, 
large  and  small,  require  correct  lighting.  These  provisions  may  be  taken  as  standard  for  all 
studios  in  the  college  as  regards  the  academic  or  lecture  side  of  the  various  branches  of  art. 
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Special  conditions  as  to  ceiling  height,  north  lighting  and  work  rooms  in  connection  with 
studios  will  vary  according  to  the  special  branch.  In  connection  with  studios,  dressing  rooms 
with  locker  spaces  are  imperative  from  the  nature  of  the  work. 

Picture  Studios. — Studios  are  for  drawing  and  painting,  including  oil  and  water  color  work«  charcoal  draw* 
inga,  etc.  Lighting  should  usually  be  obained  by  the  use  of  high  ceilings  and  north  illumination.  Separate  rooms 
for  elementary  and  advanced  work,  life  classes,  etc.,  should  be  induded.  In  large  rooms  division  into  alcoves  is 
desirable. 

Mural  Painting,  Scene  Painting,  Fresco  Studios. — These  should  be  broad  and  high  to  afford  sufficient  distance 
for  ascertaining  values. 

Studios  for  Sculpture. — Rooms  are  needed  for  day  modeling,  marble  cutting  by  hand  and  power,  gelatine 
molding,  plaster  casting,  redudng  and  enlarging,  bronse  casting  and  finishing.  Sculptures  at  large  sise  require 
outside  spaces  for  experimental  mounting. 

Studios  for  House  Decoration. — These  require  spaces  for  experimentation  at  full  sise.  For  this  purpose  rooms 
which  may  be  divided  into  alcoves  10  ft.  square  are  desirable.  The  surfaces  of  the  alcoves  should  be  fitted  to  receive 
color  decoration,  wall  papers,  tapestries,  etc.,  which  may  be  removed  at  will.  Thb  branch  of  decorative  art  indudes 
also  furniture,  hangings  and  floor  coverings. 

Decorative  Art  for  Buildings. — This  includes  wood  carving,  mosaic  work,  scaggliolas,  graffito,  marble*  metal  and 
glass  work. 

Arts  and  Crafts. — These  comprise  the  ceramic  arts,  designing  and  decoration  of  objects  in  clay,  chinaand  glass, 
small  metal  work,  jewel  grinding,  cutting  and  mounting,  and  smaU  wood  carving.  Power  equipment  is  neces- 
sary for  the  last  two  arts. 

TUtutraHve  and  lUuminaHng  Arts. — Book  illustration  and  illumination,  the  design  and  preparation  of  plates, 
printing  blocks,  engravings,  half  tones,  photogravures  and  lithographs,  plain  and  colored,  leather  tooling,  book 
binding,  gilding,  etc.,  are  induded  in  this  branch. 

Posters  and  Advertisements. — Studios  for  this  branch  require  good  space  and  high  ceilings. 

Potrtrait  Photographic  Studios. — A  general  studio  is  needed  with  ample  height  and  space  with  complete  oontrol 
of  light,  accessory  dectrio  lighting  and  flash  light  equipment;  also  dark  rooms  for  devdoping,  day  light  and 
electric  printing  space,  filing  space,  fireproof,  for  materials  and  prints,  storage  rooms  for  scenic  accessories.  A 
portion  of  the  space  is  arranged  with  seats  for  lecture  purposes,  arranged  'to  secure  absolute  dark  for  certain  work. 

Music  and  Drama. — Studios  would  be  small  and  numerous,  7  X  10  ft.  area,  suited  for  the  study  of  music  and 
oratory.  Dramatic  art,  aesthetic  dancing,  moving  picture  photography  require  good  space.  For  this  part  of  a 
building  a  system  of  heating  by  warm  air  would  obviate  the  transmission  of  sound  through  the  piping  incidental  to 
steam  heating  apparatus.  The  floors,  walls,  ceilings  of  practice  rooms  should  be  insulated  by  sound  deadening 
nuiterial.  Care  should  be  taken  to  preserve  a  certain  resonance  in  the  individual  rooms.  For  solo,  orchestra  and 
dramatic  practice,  rooms  of  medium  sise,  20  X  28  ft.,  are  required.  Moving  picture  studios  require  suffident 
length  for  proper  focusing,  ample  room  for  the  movement  of  actors.  The  photographic  work  in  connection  will 
require  dark  rooms  6  X  10  ft.  and  printing  rooms  for  films,  etc.,  and  fireproof  storage  space. 

12t.  College  of  Agriculture. — The  general  course  in  agriculture  will  require 
laboratories  for  advanced  work  in  various  applied  sciences.  This  college  has  connection  with 
farmers,  stock  raisers,  dairymen,  and  will  hold  institutes  during  the  year  in  the  main  building. 
This  building  will  contain  the  offices  of  the  dean  of  agriculture  and  committee  rooms  for  various 
purposes.  The  requirements  for  lighting  and  spaces  will  be  similar  to  the  academic  buildings 
for  letters  and  science.  In  all  other  buildings  dressing  and  locker  rooms  are  required,  computed 
as  in  the  case  of  gymnasiums. 

Laboratories  in  the  Agricultural  College. — Soil  study,  mainly  chemical  in  character  but  requiring  large  store 
rooms.     About  25  sq.  ft.  per  student. 

Farm  Engineering,  for  Demonstration  and  Study  of  Machines  and  Implements. — Floor  areas  large,  for  heavy 
loads.     A  frdght  elevator  required. 

Agronomy. — The  study  of  seeds,  grains,  etc.  Storage  space  in  small  bins,  and  laboratory  rooms  for  study  of 
seeds  are  needed.     A  space  of  20  sq.  ft.  per  student  in  laboratories  is  required. 

Dairyir^. — Butter  and  cheese  making.  The  work  is  partly  applied  chemistry.  A  machine  laboratory  is 
needed  for  demonstration  of  methods  and  processes.  In  connection  a  fully  equipped  dairy  and  cheese  factory  on  a 
small  scale  with  ample  refrigeration  and  storage  spaces  should  be  included.  The  product  is  usually  sold  at 
retail  so  that  a  selling  department  is  required.  The  computation  of  sizes  will  require  study  of  the  equipment 
intended  to  be  installed. 

Horticulture. — There  should  be  ample  storage  spaces  specially  ventilated  and  darkened  for  fruits,  vegetables, 
etc.  The  principal  work  will  be  on  planting,  grafting,  budding  and  trimming  of  trees,  vines  and  shrubs. 
There  should  also  be  a  small  laboratory  for  preparation  of  sprays,  etc.,  about  20  sq.  ft.  per  student. 

Applied  Entomology. — For  the  study  of  insects,  noxious  and  beneficial  to  farms  and  orchards,  cattle,  eto.,  and 
in  connection,  the  art  of  bee  keeping,  with  outside  space  for  apiaries. 

Animal  Husbandry. — The  work  in  this  course  Lb  conducted  largely  in  the  barns  and  fields.  Dressing  rooms, 
showers  and  lockers  are  necessary,  with  a  number  of  reading  or  study  rooms  and  a  department  library.  Reeords* 
registers,  pedigrees  of  animals,  should  be  given  fireproof  space. 
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Slock  Pavilion. — The  minimum  sise  of  the  elliptioal  arena  for  a  stock  pavilion  is  175  ft.  long  by  67  ft.  wide. 
^Tithin  this  area  horses  of  the  various  types  can  be  exhibited.  Riding,  hurdling,  etc.,  can  be  done.  The  entrance 
Xiould  be  wide  enough  for  wagons.     About  this  arena  a  concrete  amphitheatre  of  ten  rows  will  seat  2500  people. 

The  other  buildings  in  this  department  will  be  for  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine.  The  herds  will  not  be  large, 
»iit  the  buildings  should  follow  the  best  practice  as  to  construction  and  operation. 

12;'.  Military  Science  and  Training. — The  buildings  for  military  science  and 
l^raining  may  be  combined  where  convenient.  The  drill  hall  should  have  an  area  of  about 
frOyOOO  sq.  ft.,  as  nearly  square  as  convenient.  The  dimensions  of  various  drill  rooms  are  as 
follows :  196  X  200  ft.,  155  X  280  ft.,  175  X  308  ft.,  200  X  300  ft.  Smaller  armories  have 
balls:  90  X  190  ft.,  60  X  90  ft.,  76  X  105  ft. 

At  the  front  or  side  or  under  the  drill  room  should  be  showers,  toilets,  bowls.  One  or  more  rifle  ranges  are 
needed;  also  lecture  rooms  for  instruction  of  oflicers  and  special  corps,  office  rooms  for  the  commandant  and  staff, 
and  an  armourer's  work  room. 

The  difficulty  of  maintaining  a  floor  of  large  sise  will  be  minimised  by  having  no  basement  under  the  drill 
room,  and  constructing  a  pavement  of  earth  or  asphaltum  directly  on  the  ground.  The  other  portion  of  the  build- 
ing may  be  two  or  three  stories  in  height.  The  great  span  over  the  drill  room  leads  to  excessive  height,  but  the 
eonstruction  should  be  kept  as  low  as  practicable.  Excessive  sky  lighting  is  not  desirable.  A  ratio  of  1  ft  of 
skylight  to  8  or  10  ft.  of  floor  space  is  sufficient. 

Parade  grounds  should  be  as  large  as  practicable  up  to  20  acres  in  extent. 

12A;.  University  Extension. — This  department  will  offer  courses  to  persons  at  a 
distance.  The  requirements  comprise  a  number  of  working  offices  each  about  14  X  20  ft.,  with 
filing  spaces  for  documents  and  theses,  library,  and  a  book-room  space,  and  an  assembly  room  of 
200  sittings.  The  department  sends  out  package  libraries,  lantern  slides,  moving  picture  films, 
and  other  educational  matter  requiring  storage  space.  The  post  office  accommodation  will 
occupy  considerable  room  and  mail  chutes  will  be  necessary  from  the  upper  stories  of  the 
building. 

121,  Student  Help  and  Recreation. — The  buildings  under  this  head  are  the 
dormitories,  union,  and  commons. 

The  dormitory  consists  of  a  central  portion  containing  the  general  parlor  and  visiting 
rooms,  a  post  office  room.  The  proctor  or  matron  has  a  suite  in  the  central  portion.  The 
remainder  of  the  building  contains  the  dormitory  rooms  10  X  14  ft.  for  single,  12  X  14  ft.  for 
double  rooms.  For  one  person  in  two  rooms  the  bedroom  is  7  or  8  X  14  ft.  and  the  study 
10  X  14  ft.  For  two  persons  in  three  rooms,  another  bedroom  is  added.  Each  bedroom 
contains  a  closet.  Toilet  and  shower  rooms  are  located  on  each  floor.  For  women  a  certain 
number  of  bath  tubs  is  added.  The  basement  contains  rooms  for  trunks  and  storage,  dining 
and  serving  rooms  and  kitchen. 

Dormitory  quadrangles  at  some  universities  enclose  a  court  accessible  only  to  students.  The  dormitory  units 
may  be  small,  of  about  24  rooms  in  three  stories,  or  larger  containing  50  rooms  per  story.  The  larger  units  are  less 
expensive  to  build,  but  the  smaller  ones  offer  opportunity  for  individual  donations  of  reasonable  amount. 

The  commons,  where  meals  are  served,  may  take  any  convenient  form.  At  the  Harvard  Memorial  the  dining 
room  is  quite  large.  In  other  cases  the  space  is  divided  into  several  dining  rooms.  Cafeterias  may  be  installed  at 
several  points,  all  served  from  a  central  kitchen.  For  dining  spaces  15  ft.  per  person  is  ample.  Serving  rooms  espe- 
cially for  cafeterias  should  be  long  and  narrow,  open  on  the  front  as  in  public  cafeterias.  Bome  room  is  gained  by  thb 
use  of  balconies  for  dining  space.     The  central  kitchen  will  require  space  similar  to  what  is  common  in  hotels. 

The  union  or  clubhouse  contains  parlors,  social  rooms,  smoking  rooms,  game  rooms,  billiard  tables,  bowling 
alleys,  committee  and  society  rooms  and  headquarters.  It  may  have  an  assembly  hall  with  or  without  a  theater 
stage.     It  may  contain  a  trophy  room  for  prises  taken  in  athletic  contests. 

12m.  Sports  and  Athletics. — University  athletics  comes  under  several  heads. 
Indoor  gymnasium  class  work.  Individual  work,  Corrective  work,  Games,  and  Running. 

The  indoor  work  is  done  in  the  gymnasium  and  game  rooms.  Athletic  education  and 
development  is  constantly  changing,  but  the  regular  equipments  and  spaces  are  still  maintained 
in  good  measure.  The  minimum  floor  area  for  a  standard  gymnasium  is  determined  by  the 
standard  dimensions  of  a  basketball  field.  These  are  90  ft.  long  between  goals  by  55  ft.  wide. 
The  space  on  the  side  lines  should  be  at  least  3  ft.  and  at  ends  6  ft.  Outside  of  this  area  spaces 
for  bleachers  are  needed.  The  space  per  sitting  on  a  bleacher  is  20  X  27  in.  A  gymnasium 
room  should  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  50  sq.  ft.  per  person. 
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The  running  track  should  give  11-ft.  head  room  underneath.  The  track  is  6  ft.  wide*  atroalBr  at  tkt«4 
should  bo  of  8urh  length,  nieasur<>d  on  the  line  of  travd,  that  a  certain  number  of  lap*  will  malM  a  milt.  IW 
ia  banked  sharply  around  the  ends,  diminishing  as  the  oiu-ve  meets  the  side  runs.     The  usuaI  hanklna  is  IK  (Li 

high  point.  Aroand  th*  edge  of  At 
ning  track  ia  m  imilinCf  thespaoab* 
posts  filled  with  amootli  win  Mt 
Care  is  taken  to  have  no  projeeliBik 
or  points  about  the  railing  la  10*01 
nasia.  aaincle  row  of  seats  is  phs 
the  runninc  traok  balcony  inskletht 
of  the  track,  crerlookinc  the  b^ 
field. 

Gymnasium  rooms  are  from  40 
ft.  for  a  small  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  00  X 
as  a  standard  and  7ji  X  120  ft.  fori 
gymnasium.  The  story  height  is  fn 
to  22  ft.  The  entrances  and  stain 
be  at  one  or  preferably  both  ends, 
cent  to  theae  are  the  direetor*s  oAe 
paratus  store  rooms,  locker  and  il 
rooms  for  risiting  teams  and  sto 
and  toilets  for  both  sexes.  Whcf 
gymnasium  is  used  for  women  as  1 
men,  locker  and  ahow^er  rooms  m\ 
duplicated.  Toilets  should  be  at  tb 
of  one  to  twenty  students,  based  c 
number  in  any  class. 

The  swimming  pool  nuiy  be  n 
turn  by  both  sexes.  The  appn 
should  be  well  separated  to  aroid  1 
sion.  Between  the  drnssiiig  roomi 
the  po<d,  the  shower  rooms  will  inte 
Men's  shower  rooms  are  quite  ape 
shower  heads  being  along  the  sides  • 
room.  Women's  showers  must  be 
vided  with  individual  stalls  with  dr 
stalls  4  X  4  ft.  in  sise.      Lockers  ■ 


FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN 


FifiH.  4  and  5.- 


SECOND  FLOOR  PLAN 
-SuKKCstion  for  larKe  rollogc  or  university  gymnasium,  not  be  placed  in   these  stalls   but 

separate   room.      Where    the   numb 

students  is  <iuitt'  luruc  a  system  f)f  wire  hiuikots  1^  in.  wiflo,  12  in.  hiKti  ami  1  o  in.  deep  to  contain  jcyznnasium 
is  erononiirjil.  In  this  rant'  lockt-ra  for  {\\v  number  of  Htudonts  in  the  rlansoa  at  any  hour  will  bo  aufficid 
at  most  <loiil)le  th<;  number  ho  hh  to  permit  one  clana  to  dress  while  another  is  on  the  floor.  The  locker  wire  hs 
an*  Mtore^l  in  rnrkn  in  a  basket  rrKim  with  an  attendant.  The  rack  system  will  aooumniodate  three  times  as  1 
Btudent8  a8  thr  individual  locker  nystem. 

Shower  Htull.s  should  bo  enclo«e«l  in  separate  rooms  to  prevent 
steam  from  enteriuK  the  locker  and  dres^inK  rooms  and  sv^inimiiiK 
pool  room.  The  ventilation  of  the  rooms  is  diflicult  so  that  a  blast 
fan  system  is  dt9*iruble.  The  exit  ventH  sliouhl  be  placetl  near  the 
eeiling,  with  oth«T  valved  openinjw  near  the  fl«M)r.  Somr  form  t»f  v<'nt 
hood  having  ntront;  suction  j)owrr  should  be  plac<il  on  tlie  cxhau.st  to 
operate  when  the  fans  are  not  running. 

Game  rooms  20  X  40  ft.  for  hand  ball,  v<»ll<'y  balls,  squash, 
»»to.,  must  be  i>luin,  well  vi-ntilate<l  and  lighted.  Thi*  number  of 
these  will  d«'i>end  on  comlitions,  but  it  is  well  to  be  conservative 
about  introducinu  too  many. 

Corrective  Kymnastics  reijuire  mo<lerati'  sized  rf»oms  similar  to 
game  rooms. 

Stculia  and  liattthiiU  Blmrhtn^. — The  standard  dimen.'*it)n«  of  a 
football  field  are  300  ft.  Iouk  between  KoalH  and  KK)  ft.  wide.  The 
running  track  is  outride  of  this  area.  The  length  is  l.'J2()ft.  around 
the  track  for  a  quarter  mile  track  mea^u^tl  at  one  foot  fn»m  the 
inside.  Thi«  width  of  the  track  i:*  20  ft.  Thi'  j-traiwht  away  lead^  ofT 
from  one  side.     The  front  rail  of  the  stadium  ih  about  (i.'»  ft.  fn)iM  the 

outside  of  the  running  track.  In  front  of  the  rail  is  the  l)iind  platform  <W  X  20  ft.  and  a  row  of  players'  si 
The  stadium  is  constructeil  of  w«mk1.  >teel  or  concrete.  u>ually  in  the  form  of  a  horse  shoe  or  ojwn  ellipse,  to  a 
sun  ond  wind  to  enter.  The  dimen.sions  of  the  j-eat.-.  etc..  are  d^'scrilied  under  Kraniistands  in  State  Fair  Pi 
p.  733.  At  thi-  top  of  the  htadium  a  ^pace  for  the  reporter?.'  ^tand  i.-«  <b'>irable.  The  entrances  and  exits  of 
stadium  will  be  placed  as  most  convenient  and  mu.«»t  be  ad«-<iuute  for  large  i{=ithering8. 


yl  .Jog -15  feet  per  lec. 
^  .  M  mile  •  22  feet  per  see. 
C  •  ^  mile  -20  feet  per  ssc. 
D-  100  yard -30  iect  p«r  ssc 

Fio.  0, — Theoretical  anjcles  for  a  runn 
ratlius  of  25  feet. 
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The  baseball  iptindfltand  is  shaped  alons  two  ttdee  of  a  right  angle  parallel  to  the  ball  field  and  about  50  ft. 
from  it.  It  may  be  two  storioB  high.  The  front  is  screened  with  wire  netting  to  prevent  accident  from  stray 
baseballs.  They  are  constructed  of  steel,  for  large  stands,  and  have  the  usual  dimensions  per  sitting.  Chairs  arjB 
employed  to  decrease  the  elevation  of  the  stand  which  is  formed  with  banks  to  afford  a  perfect  view  of  the  field  from 
All  points.     The  baseball  diamond  is  00  X  00  ft.  and  the  plajring  field  300  X  300  ft. 

Field  Houaes. — Where  the  grandstand  does  not  give  space  for  dressing  rooms,  etc.,  a  field  house  is  necessary  for 
^e  teams.  A  foot  ball  eleven  or  a  baseball  nine  may  include  an  equal  number  of  substitutes  so  that  space  for 
18  to  22  men  on  each  team  should  be  provided.  Dressing  rooms,  a  shower  for  each  four  men,  two  closets,  urinals 
and  bowls  for  each  team  are  adequate.  The  fixtures  should  be  arranged  to  drain  out  in  winter.  A  separate 
heating  apparatus  is  necessary,  where  steam  cannot  be  brought  from  a  neighboring  plant.  An  emergency  room 
is  required.     A  women's  field  house  requires  individual  dressing  stalls,  shower  stalls,  etc. 

The  usual  water  sports  at  a  university  are  swimming,  canoe  paddling,  shell  racing,  skating,  ice  hockey.  For 
these,  a  shore  bath  house  and  a  boat  house  are  necessary. 

The  bathhouse  will  cover  a  good  number  of  dressing  stalls  4  ft.  wide  by  6  ft.  long  as  a  maximum,  furnished  with 
locked  doors  opening  upon  an  aisle  5  to  6  ft  wide.  A  water  tap  and  foot  tub  in  each  stall  is  desirable,  and  a  number 
of  hooks  for  clothes  and  towels.  Life  lines  and  safe  limit  marks  are  necessary  to  this  sport.  The  boat  house,  for 
rowboats  and  canoes  will  be  arranged  in  units  about  17  ft.  wide,  with  canoe  racks  3  ft.  6  in.  wide  by  2  ft.  high  on 
each  side  of  a  center  aisle  8  ft.  wide.  Each  unit  should  have  a  doorway  on  the  center  aisle  leading  to  the  platform, 
10  ft.  wide,  and  an  apron  extending  to  the  water  and  furnished  with  rollers.  Between  each  apron  a  landing  pier 
8  ft.  wide  extends  perhaps  60  ft.  into  the  water.  A  boat  keeper's  room  with  a  pay  counter  is  required.  In  some 
places  a  sleeping  room  is  necessary.  In  connection  with  the  boat  house  a  life  saving  power  patrol  boat  is  necessary. 
It  is  an  error  to  locate  passenger  boat  landings  in  close  proximity  to  a  boat  house  or  bath  house.  The  congestion 
due  to  discharge  of  passengers  and  the  danger  of  running  down  small  boats  or  swimmers  is  a  serious  objection  to  the 
plan. 

Winter  sports,  such  as  skating,  skate-sailing,  ice  boating,  and  games  on  the  ice  may  be  accommodated  by  the 
bathhouse  building,  especially  if  it  can  be  warmed.  For  evening  skating,  electric  light  poles  at  reasonable  intervals 
are  necessary.     The  skating  areas  should  be  marked  with  flags  or  otner  signs  to  prevent  accidents. 

12n.  Administratioii. — ^The  president's  suite  comprises  a  general  office  perhaps 
16  X  24  ft.,  a  private  office  and  stenographer's  room.  The  registrar  requires  a  considerable 
office,  16  X  40ft.,  with  a  counter  for  ordinary  business;  a  private  office  for  consultation, 
private  stenographer's  room,  general  stenographer's  room  for  about  six  persons,  a  record  and 
filing  room  10  X  24  ft.  or  larger,  for  student  records,  bulletins,  catalogues,  etc. 

The  offices  of  the  deans  are  usually  located  in  the  main  building  of  their  college,  and  consist  of  a  general  office 
perhaps  20  X  24  ft.,  a  private  office  14  X  20  ft.  and  a  stenographer's  room. 

The  offices  of  the  business  manager  and  staff  will  comprise  a  general  office  16  X  24  ft.,  private  office  12  X  10  ft., 
and  stenographer's  room  12  X  16  ft.,  and  the  regents'  or  trustees'  meeting  room  20  X  32  ft.,  and  ante-rooms  14  X  20 
ft. 

The  bursar  will  require  a  business  office  16  X  40  ft.  with  counter  and  private  office,  accountants'  business 
office  of  about  the  same  sise,  with  paymastei  's  counter.    The  purchasing  agent  will  need  about  the  same  space. 

Service  Buildiriff. — The  maintenance  and  repair  of  buildings  and  grounds  requires  a  building  of  about  25,000 
0q.  ft.  of  floor  space.     The  building  should  have  a  freight  elevator. 

Central  Heating  Station. — The  central  heating  station,  of  four  or  five  thousand  horse  power  capacity,  will 
require  about  15,000  sq.  ft.  of  area  for  boilers,  engines,  dynamos,  etc.  A  plant  of  these  dimensions  must  be  designed 
by  a  heating  engineer. 

13.  Normal  Schools. — The  typical  normal  school  comprises  courses  in  general  education 
and  pedagogy.  In  connection  with  this  there  is  required  a  training  school.  Certain  schools 
specialize  on  particular  branches  of  education. 

There  will  be  required  buildings  for 

(a)  General  education  and  pedagogy,  including  library  and  assembly  hall. 

(b)  Training  or  practice  school  including  kindergarten. 

(c)  Gymnasium  with  pool. 

(d)  Central  heating  station. 

(e)  Dormitories. 

(/)  Buildings  for  special  branches,  such  as  (1)  agriculture.  (2)  manual  training  and  (3)  music  and  art. 
The  main  building  will  be  somewhat  similar  to  a  modern  high  school  building  of  the  first  class.  The  training 
school  will  be  similar  to  a  grade  school,  with  some  high  school  rooms.  Beside  these  there  will  be  a  scries  of  rooms 
to  be  used  as  observation  rooms  by  students  in  pedagogy.  These  open  into  class  rooms.  The  gymnasium  and 
heating  station,  dormitories  and  other  buildings  noted  will  be  similar  to  the  same  type  of  buildings  at  universities, 
but  adapted  in  capacity  to  the  attendance  usual  at  normal  schools. 

14.  Public  Schools.' — Public  schools  in  America  may  be  classed  as  rural  schools,  grade 
schools  and  high  schools. 


*  See  also  obapter  on    School  Planning. 
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Rural  Sehoola. — The  one-teacher  rural  school  building  contains  a  single  elasi  room  of  ataadAid 
23  X  32  ft.  with  cloak  rooms  adjacent.     Such  a  building  will  accommodate  40  pupils.     The  window  lignawaii 
one  side  of  the  room  only.     Heating  is  done  by  a  jacketted  stove,  connected  to  a  duot  which  admita  fndi 
air  to  the  building.     A  vent  duct  adjacent  to  the  smoke  flue  carries  away  the  foul  air.     Provide  Mpante 
rooms  for  bo>'8  and  girls,  a  fuel  closet  and  book  closet.     In  the  best  buildings  of  this  class  the  basement  ■  twm 
for  a  furnace,  and  inside  toilets  are  provided  for  both  sexes.    The  remainder  of  the  basement  spaee  may  be  mdai 
play  room  in  severe  weather. 

The  two-teacher  room  represents  the  usual  limit  of  the  rural  school  house  development.  This  <i«mh*s««  |« 
class  rooms  and,  in  the  best  examples,  a  library,  lunch  room,  toilets  for  both  sexes,  domestic  seienee  ssd  '^^^ 
training  rooms.  In  some  examples  the  two  class  rooms  may  be  thrown  together  for  special  oocasioiM,  by  mnu  i 
multiple  doors  or  sliding  wood  curtains.  One  and  two-teacher  school  buildings  sometimes  serve  the  rnnmsit' 
for  social  purposes.  Where  the  school  is  isolated,  so  that  to  go  from  a  boarding  place  to  the  school  house  in  «iSto 
would  be  a  hardship,  two-teacher  schools  arc  arranged  with  an  upper  story  divided  into  a  small  apaitaNBttB&i 
occupied  by  the  teachers.     In  other  examples  a  cottage  is  built  near  the  school  house. 

These  buiMings  are  of  frame  construction  or  of  brick,  hollow  tile,  or  stone  masonry  aecordins  to  rffuBtift 
The  requirements  for  ventilation,  1200  to  1800  cu.  ft.  per  person  per  hour  measured  at  the  vent  duct  tilrf 
window  lighting  (1  ft  of  glass  to  5  or  6  sq.  ft.  or  floor  area),  and  of  exits,  and  the  separation  of  aexss  apiilytsttai 
buildings.     In  the  case  of  state  aid  schools  these  requirements  are  imperative. 

Grade  Schools  and  High  Sehool$. — The  standard  primary  and  grade  school  building  is  from  two  to  thneilM 
high  and  contains  six  to  nine  class  rooms  on  each  floor  for  buildings  in  cities.  A  gymnasium  and  assemUy  IsBm 
usual  accessories.  Domestic  science  and  manual  training  rooms  are  commonly  provided,  as  well  as  nlar  nam 
Toilets  are  located  in  the  basement  or  ground  floor.  The  buildings  are  frequently  symmetrical  about  as  s^ 
with  the  gymnasium  and  assembly  hall  in  the  rear  court.  The  class  rooms  are  of  the  standard  dimenaioBs,  S3  X  C 
ft.  or  affording  16  to  IH-ft.  area  for  each  person,  with  a  ceiling  height  of  12  ft.  Main  corridors  are  from  10  to  lift 
wide.  Glass  areas  equal  to  one-fifth  to  one-sixth  of  floor  areas  are  required.  Stairways  and  exits  at  or  acvtt 
each  end  and  central  stairways  in  addition  are  usually  provided.  The  buildings  are  heated  by  steam  and  uimiiM 
with  mechanical  ventilation  affording  from  1200  to  1800  cu.  ft.  per  person  per  hour.  Later  building  of  tis 
type  are  fireproof.  Fireproof  corridors  at  least  are  required  in  two  story  buildings  in  most  state*.  In  otbcn  tk 
first  floor  must  be  fireproof.  The  roofs  are  usually  of  timber  construction.  Risers  in  stairs  may  vary  freoila 
high  by  11  in.  in  grade  schools  to  7  in.  high  by  11  in.  wide  in  high  schools.  Stairs  and  corridor  floonfli 
frequently  finished  in  terraiso.    The  same  style  of  floor  finish  is  employed  in  toilet  rooms. 

Class  rooms  commonly  have  a  wood  floor  finish,  maple  being  preferred,  laid  upon  the  concrete  floor,  sad  ta^ 
ened  to  nailing  strips  spaced  about  10  in.  on  centers.  Such  floors  may  be  given  a  durable  finish  by  a  flowiai  estf 
of  linseed  oil  with  a  small  amount  of  turpentine,  applied  to  the  wood  while  at  a  boiling  heat,  and  the  awpliai*' 
moved  after  12  hr.     Basement  floors  are  left  to  show  a  finish  surface  of  concrete. 

The  toilet  provisions  for  schools  comprise  individual  dosrts,  one  for  15  to  20  female  and  one  for  SO  sab 
scholars,  with  one  urinal  for  20  males,  wash  basins,  one  for  30  scholars,  and  bubble  fountains,  two  on  ssch  llotf. 
with  one  additional  for  each  100  scholars.  Schools  having  a  gymnasium  provide  separate  toilets  and  shower  bstk 
stalls  computed  on  the  number  in  g>-mnasium  classes. 

Ventilation  of  school  buildings  may  be  done  by  gravity,  with  window  inlets  for  fresh  air;  by  blast,  with  fr«di  sr 
warmed  by  steam;  by  recirculation  and  air  washing.  The  first  is  the  least  expensive  and,  where  practicable,  fairfr 
satisfactory.  The  second  is  the  most  common  in  large  buildings.  The  third  is  the  most  costly  for  instsIIstiM. 
but  most  economical  of  coal  and  most  healthful  and  agreeable. 

The  most  recent  development  is  the  one  story  school  building  about  a  court.  Portions  of  those  schools  are  t«t 
stories  in  heiicht.  The  different  units  are  connected  by  covered  walkways  or  enclosed  corridors.  The  p|«n  DceiV- 
tates  considerable  areas  of  ground,  but  not  greatly  in  excess  of  the  ordinary  arrangement. 

16.  Fair  Park  Buildings  and  Grounds. — The  desif^n  of  a  fair  grounds  concems  the  mtaa^ 
mcnt  of  larK<'  gachcrings  of  people  and  their  direction  and  transportation  in  comadeiBbk 
masses.  The  exhibition  perio(i  is  short  so  that  the  vahies  must  he  obtained  quickly.  Evaj^ 
thing  that  will  simplify  and  facilitate  the  conduct  of  the  enterprise  is  important.  Among  the 
things  to  avoid  are  congestion,  dLscomfort,  useless  effort  on  the  part  of  visitors,  and  ncedlcfli 
expense  to  the  exhil)itors.  Classification  of  kindred  exhibits  is  desirable  and  the  location  of 
the  most  popular  in  a  suitable  place.  A  general  design  should  cover  all  matters  of  tran»* 
portation  entrance,  exit,  circulation  within  the  enclosure  by  walks  and  drives,  an*hit<!ctural  treit- 
ment,  landscape  work,  exhibit  fields,  amusement  spaces,  buildings  for  administration,  exhibits, 
catering,  amusements,  public  comfort  and  ser\'ice.  It  should  be  supplemented  by  an  engiIlee^ 
ing  design  covering  all  underground  work,  surface  drainage,  lighting,  power,  fire  protection, 
water  supply  and  waste  and  sanitation. 

Tmnsportatifiri  and  Entrance. — The  entrance  should  be  at  the  point  most  easily  reached  by  traoaportatioi 
facilities,  8trn<:t  rare,  automobiles  and  the  like.  There  should  bo  a  large  unloading  space  capable  of  holdilf  * 
number  of  stntet  cars  at  once,  planned  to  nnlftad  and  take  on  passengers  without  obliging  them  to  croaa  tracks  or  ts 
stand  in  streets  open  to  traffic.     Automobile  stands  should  be  separated  from  street  car  stationa.     This  dMi  t' 
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transportation  may  propeily  approach  the  srounds  at  a  subordinate  entrance  or  at  some  point  as  near  to  the  main 
entrance  as  convenient.  Considerable  space  should  be  a£Forded  for  discharging  passengers.  A  separate  area  for 
parking  cars  should  be  provided  so  that  the  space  about  the  entrance  will  not  become  congested.  The  entrance 
for  freight  trucks  and  railway  cars  should  be  at  another  point  on  the  grounds.  The  main  entrance  should  be 
marked  by  a  structure  of  more  or  less  spectacular  appearance,  sufficient  to  indicate  the  place  of  entry  and  to  carry 
decorations  of  flags,  lights  and  placards.  The  actual  gateways  may  extend  considerably  beyond  the  space  covered 
by  such  a  structure. 

Driset  and  Walka. — It  has  been  the  policy  to  limit  the  use  of  automobiles  within  the  fair  enclosures.  Drives, 
bridges  and  gatewasm  must  be  designed,  however,  with  reference  to  supporting  the  weight  of  cars  and  aflfording 
adequate  room  for  turning  and  passing.  Wherever  possible,  steps  and  sharp  inclines  in  walks  must  be  avoided 
where  large  crowds  are  customary. 

The  enclosure  of  the  fair  grounds  should  be  noade  sufficiently  difficult  to  prevent  climbing. 

Building  Design, — As  a  general  rule  of  planning,  one  story  buildings  should  be  considered.  A  few  struoturea 
of  good  height  should  be  included  for  spectacular  effect,  but  the  upper  portions  have  but  little  value  for  exhibits. 

PtMic  Comfort  Station*. — At  various  points  on  the  grounds  public  comfort  stations  shotild  be  installed.  The 
first  units  should  be  designed  so  that  considerable  additions  may  be  made,  perhaps  to  three  or  four  times  their 
original  sise.  Stations  intended  for  both  sexes  should  be  given  particular  attention  as  to  approach.  It  is  hardly 
practicable  to  provide  the  number  of  units  customary  in  permanent  buildings,  but  at  least  one  toilet  to  250  persons 
should  be  installed  in  the  locations  most  commonly  congested.  This  would  give  service  to  one  person  in  twenty  piwr 
hour. 

Band  Stands. — The  ordinary  band  stand  should  be  about  200  sq.  ft.  in  area  for  a  band  of  twenty  pieces  and 
should  be  elevated  sufficiently  above  the  ground. 

Adminiatralion  Building. — The  business  of  carrying  on  the  fair  should  be  located  near  to  the  entrance.  The 
building  should  be  of  permanent  character  and  should  have  fireproof  record  rooms  for  documents.  Beside  a 
general  business  office,  there  should  be  a  committee  room  of  good  sise.  and  offices  for  each  department  of  the  exhibi- 
tion. The  building  will  be  used  considerably  during  the  year  and  should  be  heated,  lighted  and  provided  with  the 
regular  equipments  of  an  office  building. 

Service  Buildings. — The  care  of  the  grounds  during  the  exhibition  period  and  at  other  times  requires  a  building 
for  the  superintendent  and  his  corps  of  men.  It  is  generally  necessary  for  the  superintendent  to  live  on  the  grounds 
at  least  during  the  summer  and  in  some  cases  the  entire  year.  The  building  should  provide  quarters  for  a  family 
and  a  number  of  dormitories  for  workmen.  The  bams  should  be  ample  and  capable  of  future  expansion.  Sheds 
for  mowers,  rollers,  concrete  mixers  and  garden  implements  should  be  conveniently  near.  A  service  yard,  paved 
with  concrete  or  macadamised,  is  desirable. 

Oreenhouses. — A  fiilly  appointed  fair  grounds  would  include  a  series  of  propagating  pits  for  starting  annuals 
and  for  protecting  ornamental  plants  in  a  severe  climate. 

Crating  Yard. — An  enclosure  for  storing  crates  will  save  considerable  expense  to  exhibitors  and  will  keep 
the  grounds  in  good  order  during  the  exhibit  period.     A  portion  of  it  at  least  should  be  roofed  over. 

Power  Stofion.— Where  electric  ciu-rent  for  light  and  power  is  accessible,  as  from  the  power  lines  of  the  electric 
railway,  it  is  usually  preferable  to  buy  the  current.  The  fair  period  is  of  such  short  duration  that  the  investment 
and  maintenance  of  a  power  station  is  unwarranted  where  reasonable  rates  of  purchase  can  be  had.  The  computa- 
tion of  current  required  would  determine  the  capacity  of  a  power  station  in  other  cases.  The  building  would 
need  to  be  of  permanent  materials  designed  with  special  reference  to  keeping  the  equipment  in  good  condition 
during  the  idle  period,  as  well  as  to  providing  a  reasonable  working  space  during  operation. 

Race  Tracks  arul  Orand  Stands. — The  vogue  of  horse  racing  is  not  what  it  has  been  in  the  past,  the  interest  in 
machine  racing  having  taken  its  place  to  some  extent.  In  any  event  a  grand  stand  of  large  dimensions  is  usually 
necessary  to  fair  grounds. 

The  concrete  grand  stand,  or  one  constructed  of  steei,  is  the  only  safe  structure  for  the  purpose.  Temi>orary 
grand  stands  can  be  maintained  for  about  eight  years  if  constantly  inspected  and  thoroughly  repaired.  The 
danger  of  fire  and  collapse  are  always  present  with  a  wooden  structure,  and  only  the  most  rigid  inspection,  renewal 
and  policing  will  make  one  measurably  safe. 

A  grand  stand  of  reinforced  concrete  or  of  structural  steel  and  concrete  involves  a  large  expenditure,  but  in 
some  cases  the  ground  space  underneath  can  be  utilised  for  exhibits.  Upper  spaces  have  no  value  of  this  kind.  A 
concrete  grand  stand  costs  from  S0.50  to  $15.00  per  seat,  in  the  ordinary  case,  where  the  seats  are  left  uncovered. 
The  seats  are  arranged  in  steps  about  17  in.  in  height,  where  the  step  forms  the  seat,  or  from  8  to  14  in.  where  plank 
•eats  are  provided,  supported  on  brackets.  The  latter  plan  is  superior  as  requiring  lees  total  height  and  being 
easier  of  access.  The  usual  width  of  the  steps  is  23  to  25  in.  In  any  case  a  plank  seat  about  1 1  in.  wide  is  necessary 
for  comfort.     Chair  bodies  are  preferable  to  planks. 

Entrance  to  the  grand  stand  may  be  made  at  several  points.  A  broad  walkway  is  required  between  the  grand 
stand  and  the  track,  from  which  steps  lead  to  the  rows  of  boxes.  Where  entrance  to  the  stand  is  from  the  front,  no 
other  provision  is  required.  Entrance  from  the  back  may  be  made  by  walkways  under  the  stand  extending  to 
the  front  on  the  ground  level,  or  by  inclines  leading  to  the  higher  levels  and  entering  the  stand  through  archways. 
Restaurant  Buildings. — The  lunch  counter  is  the  normal  fair  grounds  restaurant,  compared  witn  which  all  other 
types  are  at  a  disadvantage.  Waiter  service  is  in  considerable  use,  however.  The  buildings  are  usually  of  frame 
construction  and  one  story  in  height.  The  area,  outside  of  the  kitchen,  will  not  exceed  15  sq.  ft.  per  person.  The 
kitchen  is  much  reduced  in  area  over  the  usual  restaurant  kitchen  and  will  contain  the  range,  vegetable  cooker, 
soup  kettles,  work  table,  steam  table,  refrigerator  and  store  pantry. 

Concessionaires  Buildings. — These  are  structiu-es  for  the  sale  of  small  objects.  They  are  generally  open  OO 
the  sides  and  front,  with  wooden  shutters  ior  dosing  at  night. 
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Exhibit  Buildinga. — The  principal  exhibits  at  a  state  fair  are:  farm  machineryt  other  maohinery,  prooeases, 
automobiles,  trucks,  tractors,  vehicles,  fruits,  vegetables,  grains,  dairy  products  and  animals.  Galleries  and 
second  stories  are  worthless  for  exhibit  spaces.  The  ordinary  visitor  will  not  go  up  to  a  second  story  at  all,  and 
seldom  to  a  gallery.  The  floors  of  the  buildings  are  marked  off  into  convenient  units  called  booths  with  aisles  be- 
tween for  visitors.  Ample  dayUght  is  necessary  and  electric  lighting  for  evening  use.  A  small  business  office  is 
provided  at  some  point.  Sky  lighting  is  necessary  in  the  usual  case.  The  area  of  glass  surface  in  these  buildings 
should  be  not  less  than  1  ft.  to  3  ft.  of  floor  area.  Buildings  for  the  exhibit  of  animals  differ  from  others  in  that 
great  attention  must  be  paid  to  sanitation,  and  there  must  be  provision  for  feeding,  watering  and  protecting  the 
animals  from  injury  and  disease. 

16.  Ezpositioiis. — The  designing  of  world's  expositions  is  affected  by  the  same  problems 
as  with  state  fairs,  but  on  a  greatly  magnified  scale.  There  is  opportunity  for  architectural 
effect  not  possible  with  the  smaller  enterprise.  Otherwise  no  essential  difference  obtains. 
The  same  elements  go  to  make  up  the  ultimate  result.  There  is  the  spectacular  field,  the 
exhibit  field  and  the  field  of  amusement.  Accessory  to  these  are  the  fields  of  states  and  foreign 
countries.  The  same  problems  of  administration,  transportation,  circulation,  public  comfort^ 
sustenance,  safety  and  police  protection  obtain. 

17.  Park  Buildings. — Parks  are  of  two  types.  The  grand  park  will  contain  plant  houses 
of  large  size  for  palms  and  other  exotics.  Beside  this  there  will  be  the  animal,  bird  and  reptile 
houses,  aquarium  buildings  and  outside  spaces  in  connection,  completing  the  zoological  garden, 
a  refectory  of  considerable  size,  public  comfort  buildings,  boat  houses  and  landings  and  waiting 
rooms  at  transportation  terminals.  The  service  buildings  will  be  the  central  heating  station, 
the  administration  building,  gardeners'  cottages,  bams,  sheds  and  greenhouses. 

The  small  park  will  contain  buildings  for  amusements  such  as  a  gymnasium  with  dressing  rooms  for  men  and 
women,  dancing  rooms,  game  rooms,  a  simple  theater  stage,  lecture  and  reading  rooms.  Adjacent  to  it  or  in  con- 
nection will  be  the  bath  building  with  showers,  indoor  swimming  pool,  open  air  swimming  and  wading  pools.  Play^ 
ing  fields  will  be  provided,  baseball  and  children's  playgrounds  fitted  with  swings  and  other  amusement  apparatus. 
Picnic  grounds  provided  with  concrete  camp  fire  places  are  common  in  the  best  parks. 

18.  Theaters  and  Music  Halls. — The  theater  for  the  drama  and  opera  consists  of  an  audi- 
torium having  a  pitched  or  slanted  floor,  usually  one  or  more  galleries,  and  a  series  of  private 
boxes  at  each  side  of  the  proscenium  arch.  The  orchestra  pit  in  front  of  the  stage  is  depressed 
sufficiently  to  avoid  blocking  the  view.  The  entrance  or  foyer  contains  the  box  office  and  cloak 
and  toilet  rooms  for  both  sexes.  The  seating  capacity  varies  from  800  in  small  theaters  to 
2000  in  those  of  average  size  and  3300  for  large  theaters. 

The  Stage. — The  proscenium  opening  should  be  of  such  width  as  to  leave  at  each  side  a  space  on  the  stage 
about  one-third  as  wide  as  the  proscenium.  The  height  of  the  stage  to  the  gridiron  should  be  at  least  2  ft.  more  than 
twice  the  height  of  the  proscenium  opening.  The  gridiron  or  rigging  loft  consists  of  a  scries  of  beams  spaced  closely 
together  by  which  the  pieces  of  scenery  may  be  supported.  It  should  have  a  walkway  and  service  stair  on  each 
side  of  the  stage.  The  head  room  above  the  gridiron  should  be  7  ft.  Under  the  stage  a  working  space  is  required 
not  less  than  8  ft.  high.  The  floor  of  the  stage  is  constructed  of  members  parallel  to  the  proscenium  so  constructed 
as  to  permit  easy  removal  or  change  of  parts.  In  this  a  regular  number  of  traps  are  framed  out  and  covered.  The 
trap  mechanism  resembles  a  short  elevator,  counterbalanced  and  formed  with  a  platform  to  permit  raising  or 
lowering  at  will.  At  the  back  or  one  side  a  largo  doorway  is  needed  to  receive  scenery  and  properties.  A  series  of* 
dressing  rooms  of  small  size  and  two  large  dressing  rooms  are  necessary.  The  electric  switch  cabinet  is  placed  at 
one  side  of  the  stage  to  control  the  stage  and  auditorium  lights.  A  large  ventilator  to  carry  off  smoke  and  gases  in 
case  of  fire  is  now  required  ou  all  stages. 

The  Auditorium. — The  building  codes  usually  require  36  in.  of  opening  in  exits  per  hundred  seats.  The  exits 
are  required  to  be  distributed  at  fairly  even  distances  about  the  auditorium  and  to  be  marked  by  signs,  lights,  etc. 
The  height  of  the  ground  floor  above  the  public  streets  adjacent  is  usually  not  over  3  ft. 

Theater  seata  are  regularly  19,  20,  21  and  22  in.  wide.  Minimum  spacing  2>ii  ft.  back  to  back,  and  average  2^ 
ft.  Seating  space  in  theaters  is  computed  at  6  to  8  sq.  ft.  per  person  including  aisles,  with  7  sq.  ft.  on  curves.  The 
ideal  width  of  theaters  is  about  75  ft.,  the  height  55  to  60  ft.  above  the  stage  or  3>2  ft.  more  above  the  floor  level, 
proscenium  width,  not  over  40  ft.,  and  stage  depth  not  over  60  ft.  The  pitch  of  the  main  floor  and  balconies  is 
graduated  to  seeure  a  uniform  view  of  the  stage  from  all  points. 

Theater  Scenery. — A  minimum  complement  of  scenes  for  a  very  small  theater  would  be,  one  exterior,  one  in- 
terior, one  street  scene  and  one  "cut  wood  scene,"  all  with  proper  wings  and  sky  borders,  one  set  of  "tormenters" 
or  fronts,  one  drop  curtain.  These  are  attached  by  elevating  strips  counterbalaneed  to  the  gridiron,  and  operated 
by  ropes.  In  low  stages  the  scenes  must  be  rolled  up  from  the  bottom,  which  is  undesirable.  Besides  these,  other 
forms  called  flats  are  used.     In  these  the  seenery  is  attached  to  hinged  frames. 

Moving  Picture  Theaters. — This  type  of  building  differs  from  the  ordinary  theater  mainly  as  regards  the  stake. 
which  may  be  brought  to  a  minimum  practicable  depth  of  perhaps  10  ft.    Provision  for  safety  against  fire  ia  neoe»- 
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•ary  on  account  of  the  inflammable  nature  of  the  picture  films  in  use.  The  shape  of  the  building  is  controlled  prima- 
rily by  the  distance  necessary  for  the  best  optical  effects.  The  picture  booth  should  be  of  fireproof  materials  and 
should  have  special  ventilation.     The  exits,  seating  and  other  accessories  will  bo  the  same  as  for  regular  theaters. 

The  Concert  stage  is  usually  enclosed  with  wood  panelling  for  resonance.  The  organ  may  be  arranged  in  parts 
mt  each  side  of  the  proscenium  with  the  movable  console  on  the  stage.  The  chairs  for  singers  are  disposed  on  benches 
rising  consecutively  toward  the  back,  sometimes  in  the  arcs  of  circles.  The  benches  should  be  about  3  ft.  wide  to 
serve  for  orchestra  purposes  as  well.  An  orchestra  of  60  pieces  will  require  800  sq.  ft.  Small  orchestras  somewhat 
more  per  man.     A  great  organ  will  require  from  450  to  900  sq.  ft.  of  area  and  a  height  of  36  to  40  ft. 

Temporary  Stages. — The  best  form  of  movable  stage  is  one  composed  of  stout  tables  firmly  bolted  to  each  other. 
The  table  tops  should  be  made  without  overhang  and  the  frames  bored  for  thumb  screws  with  large  grips.  The 
units  may  be  3  X  6  ft.  in  sise  for  easy  handling.  The  units  for  the  flat  portions  will  have  legs  of  uniform  height. 
The  rear  sections  will  be  taller  to  form  the  stepped  areas.  A  stage  of  this  kind  may  be  made  up  of  difi'erent  sises  at 
will.  Along  the  front  and  about  the  sides  iron  stanchions  and  rails  may  bo  clamped  for  safety  and  good  appearance. 
The  steps  should  be  self-contained,  clamped  to  the  stage,  and  have  stout  hand  rails. 

Open  Air  Theaters. — The  Greek  theater  has  been  the  model  in  most  cases.  The  theater  at  Berkeley,  California, 
is  typical.  In  this  the  seating  is  of  concrete,  partly  seated  with  chairs.  The  capacity  will  depend  partly  on  the 
character  of  the  ground,  a  sloping  hill  side  giving  the  greatest  convenience.  The  stage  and  proscenium  may  be 
architectural.  Other  scenery  is  not  commonly  used.  A  simple  theater  may  be  designed  by  accommodating  the 
slope  to  the  line  of  vision,  elevating  the  seats  continuously  to  give  a  good  view  of  the  stage.  The  seats  may  be 
secured  to  timbers  anchored  to  the  ground.  The  stage  should  be  of  timber  work  with  a  wood  floor,  covered  if  de- 
sired with  canvas.  The  background  may  be  of  canvas  supported  on  frames,  or  of  trees  and  shrubs  set  thickly  to- 
gether. A  railing  at  the  back  and  sides  is  necessary  for  safety.  The  stage  area  should  be  about  the  same  as  for  a 
•mall  theater  and  the  proscenium  opening  will  be  formed  by  a  frame  at  each  side  covered  with  canvas.  This  affords 
support  for  the  stage  lighting  which  will  be  suspended  on  wire  cables.  Simple  dressing  rooms  are  required,  with 
canvas  divisions.     The  auditorium  will  be  enclosed  with  a  canvas  screen  supported  on  posts. 

19.  Dance  Halls  and  Academies. — The  usual  form  of  dance  halls  is  that  of  the  lecture 
hall,  rather  longer  than  wide.  In  addition  to  the  dancing  floor,  retiring  rooms,  cloak  rooms  and 
toilets  for  both  sexes  are  required  and  a  good  sized  foyer  or  gathering  room.  Over  these  rooms 
the  visitors'  gallery  is  plsused,  and  in  some  halls  narrow  refreshment  galleries  extend  along  the 
sides  of  the  room.  The  dancing  room  should  be  high  studded  and  well  ventilated.  The  musi- 
cians' gallery  may  be  at  the  front,  but  not  too  high  above  the  floor.  In  dancing  cafes  the  refresh- 
ment tables  are  on  the  dancing  level.  A  dancing  academy  will  require  a  suite  of  business 
ofiices  and  special  rooms  for  individual  instruction. 

20.  Military  Buildings. — The  description  of  drUl  halls  in  Art.  11^',  will  be  sufEcient  for 
similar  buildings  in  this  section.  Beside  these  are  the  riding  school  buildings,  rather  similar 
in  the  main,  but  requiring  a  dirt  or  bark  floor  for  horses.  In  connection  there  will  be  the  stables, 
for  which  see  "Animal  Husbandry,"  under  Art.  12i.  Other  buildings  will  be  the  barracks, 
offlcers'  quarters,  toilet  buildings,  ammunition  buildings,  quartermasters'  buildings  and  the 
post  exchange. 

The  barracks  at  the  cantonments  in  the  United  States  during  1016-18  were  of  frame  construction,  two  stories 
high,  resting  on  a  foundation  of  concrete  posts.  The  space  between  posts  was  closed  in  to  the  ground  with  board- 
ing. The  typical  barracks  plan  comprised  a  central  hallway  with  stair,  and  dormitories  at  each  side,  computed  on 
the  basis  of  85  eq.  ft.  per  man.  A  sergeants'  room  for  each  dormitory  room  was  placed  near  the  entrance. .  The 
buildings  were  heated  with  jacketted  stoves,  and  lighted  by  electricity.  Some  of  the  barracks  at  Camp  Grant, 
Illinois,  were  heated  by  steam,  the  mains  being  carried  overhead  from  a  central  heating  station. 

The  toilet  buildings  were  located  adjacent  to  the  barracks,  one  for  each  building,  and  contained  the  shower 
rooms  with  heaters,  closets,  urinals  and  washing  troughs.  The  heating  and  lighting  apparatus  was  similar  to  the 
barracks  equipment.  The  floor  was  of  concrete,  carried  up  two  to  three  feet  on  the  side  walls.  Barracks  and  toilets 
were  boarded  on  the  outside,  lined  with  building  paper  and  ceiled  inside  with  boarding  three  feet  high  and  with 
"compo"  board  or  heavy  pasteboard  above.  The  construction  was  extremely  light.  Roof  ventilators  were 
provided  on  the  buildings.     Windows  and  doors  were  of  stock  form. 

Buildings  for  naval  reserve  cantonments  were  similar,  but  arranged  in  groups  in  some  instances.  These 
barracks  were  disposed  about  a  square.  One  unit  of  nine  buildings  was  adjacent  to  a  double  mess  hall.  The 
buildings  contained  112  men  each;  the  mess  halls  500  men  each.  Two  toilet  and  shower  buildings  served  the  group. 
Separate  units  were  provided  for  probationers.  There  were  ten  officers'  barracks  with  separate  toilet  and  shower 
buildings.  The  barracks  were  161  ft.  long  by  25  ft.  wide.  The  hospital  group  contained  four  wards  with  four 
toilet  buildings,  a  hospital  corps  dormitory,  officers'  quarters,  nurses'  quarters.  The  other  buildings  were  the 
administration  building,  army  library,  camp  theater  for  2700  men,  the  commissary,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  K.  C.  near  the 
entrance  of  the  grounds. 

21.  Public  Comfort  Stations.^ — The  public  comfort  station  for  both  sexes  requires  segrega- 
tion.    A  common  waiting  room  would  be  feasible  under  the  best  circumstances,  otherwise  not. 

<  See  also  chapter  on  "Public  Comfort  Stations.** 
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The  station  will  be  composed  of  an  ante-room,  sometimes  with  two  types  of  aeeoiii]noditio& 
common  and  first  class.  There  would  be  no  difference  in  the  fixtures.  Compartmenti  shod 
be  lined  with  marble  or  other  enduring  material.  In  the  women's  side  a  table  for  dr«b| 
children  is  needed.  The  building  may  preferably  be  above  ground,  but  in  cities  baseoiaft 
or  other  underground  spaces  are  most  available.  The  computation  of  fixtures  required  il 
depend  upon  custom.  A  reasonable  computation  may  be  based  on  the  number  of  penoDBOi 
fixture  will  serve.  Taking  4.^^  min.  as  the  average  time  of  occupancy  for  fixtures  of  all  Bom 
one  fixture  will  serve  13>3  persons  per  hour.  An  equipment  of  four  closets  for  womoD,  M 
closets  and  two  urinals  for  men  would  serve  107  persons  per  hour.  The  addition  of  two  unili 
would  give  an  increased  capacity  of  40  persons  per  hour. 

82.  Tombs,  Memorials,  and  Halls  of  Fame. — Memorials  are  of  two  principal  types.  Tk 
first  is  purely  sculptural  or  mortuary.  The  mortuary  crypts  will  be  similar  to  those  of  pott 
mausoleum.  The  second  intended  primarily  as  a  memorial,  partakes  of  secondary  cbartrt» 
istics  such  as  a  museum,  art  gallery  or  chapel.  All  such  buildings  should  have  some  festoztti 
indicate  the  idea  of  a  memorial.  A  bronze  tablet  may  hardly  meet  the  requirement.  In  mm 
examples  the  foyer  or  some  central  room  is  made  to  give  expression  to  the  memorial  idea,  h 
this  a  statue  or  portrait  may  be  placed.  The  design  and  detail  of  the  memorial  portion  shonU 
be  carried  out  in  materials  of  permanent  character  and  excellent  appearance^  and  to  a  coiind» 
able  extent  constitute  a  chief  attraction  of  the  building.  The  remaining  portions  should  be 
well  done  and  of  enduring  materials,  rather  than  to  be  so  large  as  to  necessitate  cheap  expedienta. 
The  hall  of  fame  has  a  certain  resemblance  to  a  museum  of  sculpture.  The  central  portioo  ii 
designed  partly  for  architectural  effect.  It  will  contain  statues  of  celebrated  men  to  whofD  pv* 
ticular  honor  is  intended.  The  subordinate  parts  of  the  building  will  give  space  for  portnil 
busts  of  men  of  various  degrees  of  distinction.  The  Pan  American  Building  at  Wadungtoi 
partakes  to  some  extent  of  the  nature  of  a  hall  of  fame. 

28.  Civic  Centers. — The  community  building  is  an  important  element  of  a  small  town  tf 
of  a  neighborhood  in  a  city.  It  partakes  of  the  character  of  a  club  house,  but  the  uses  vf 
somewhat  different.  No  living  quarters  are  required  except  for  the  caretakers.  Rather  lii|f 
banquets  and  other  social  functions  will  be  served  but  the  kitchen  provision  may  be  simple  if 
sufficiently  spacious.  Game  rooms  and  especially  bowling  alleys  are  desirable.  The  princqwl 
room,  frequently  on  the  second  story,  will  be  used  for  lectures,  dances,  mass  meetings  andoa 
occasion  for  religious  services.  There  should  be  toilet  and  retiring  rooms  for  both  sexes.  Tbe 
first  story  will  contain  the  offices  and  social  rooms,  billiard  room,  magazine  room,  etc.  In 
smaller  examples  the  street  front  is  occupied  by  small  stores  for  cigars,  soda  and  mineral  waten^ 
or  a  women's  exchange.  The  advantage  of  this  arrangement  is  that  the  burden  of  carrying  on 
the  building  is  lessened  and  convenience  is  served  at  the  same  time.  The  entire  firat  etoiy 
should  not  be  so  occupied,  but  only  a  small  area  on  each  side  of  the  front  entrance. 

24.  Buildings  for  Sepulchres. — The  public  mausoleum  in  which  compartments  are  sold  J 
consists  of  a  central  mass  of  reinforced  concrete,  formed  into  cells  or  crypts  2}4  x  2^  x  7  ft.  with 
walls  about  4  in.  thick,  arranged  in  4  or  5  tiers.  The  smaller  buildings  of  about  60  ciypti 
comprise  a  central  hull  of  good  height,  in  which  burial  services  may  be  held,  with  cry^ 
in  wings  at  cju'h  side,  arranged  along  a  corridor  8  to  10  ft.  wide.  Special  crj'pts  or  rooms  coa- 
taining  cr>^pts  are  placed  in  the  main  portion.  The  cr>'pts  are  closed  upon  occupation,  witht 
3  in.  slab  of  concrete  grouted  into  place.  The  cr>'pt  is  provided  with  a  lead  drainage  tube  and 
ventilating  tube  leading  to  a  central  receptacle  containing  a  powerful  disinfectant.  IVom  thert 
the  ventilating  pipe  extends  to  the  outside.  The  building  is  composed  of  masonry  faced  usually 
with  cut  stone.  The  interior  is  lined  with  marble  on  walls  and  floors.  The  ceilings  are  of 
plaster  or  other  decorative  material.  Doors  and  window  sash  are  of  bronze.  The  intention  of 
these  buildings  is  to  conser\'e  the  remains  placed  in  them  for  a  long  time.  To  do  this,  the  build- 
ing itself  must  be  of  enduring  materials.  Everything  of  an  ephemeral  nature  should  be  avoided 
and  precaution  taken  against  the  effects  of  time  and  the  elements,  especially  rain  and  froflt 
The  buildings  are  lighted  by  windo\^'3  in  the  ends  of  the  corridors.  Roof  lights  or  transoxni 
in  the  roof  arc  sources  of  water  leaks.     The  buildings  are  warmed  by  hot  air  furnaces  if  atafl. 
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A  recdving  vault  with  metal  supports  for  caskets  may  be  connected  to  these  buildings,  in  a 
compartment  with  a  separate  entrance.    A  crematory  with  furnaces  of  special  design  is  provided 


oollsot  □ 


if  than  bulldiii(>. 


irat«r  poduU  w 


2S.  Chorchea. — Church  buildings  in  America  fall  into  two  classes,  those  for  aervicea  which 
require  an  altar  and  a  liturgy,  and  thoae  that  do  not.  In  this  respect  the  Roman,  Greek, 
Lutheran  and  Episcopal  church  buildings  are  more  or  less  similar.  In  the  same  nay  all  other 
chuich  buildings  are  somewhat  alike,  one  to  another.  The  service  of  the  altar,  the  procewion- 
ala  and  other  functions  bold  the  seating  in  straight  lines  and  to  a  loi^  and  comparatively  narrow 
building  with  a  level  floor. 

Tht  RoMan  Catholic  CkurcA.— BoildiDga  of  tbi*  tnie  ove  i 
Church,  which  were  bu«l  on  ths  icholn  a,  htlli  common  in  the  citia  ol 

tba  RonisD  Church  ths  ulUi  itHntb  im  from  the  wall  of  the  chancel  aSw 


The  ohsn 


— Typickl  plan  of  Roman  Catholic  i 

nbly  eUbon 


The  walla  ol  the  i 


rtion  ia  HUpportEd 


■  at  the  church.  The  main  portion  of  the  fauildim  I*  called  the  i 
on  coluiniu.  The  apiRea  between  them  aod  the  aide  watli  an  called  the  aiils. 
than  of  the  ainlce,  iiviii(  a  denatory,  the  wind  owe  of  whicbtight  the  ceotral  portion.  At  each  side  ol  the  chiuicel 
arch  are  the  low  altan.  The  end  eoDtalnini  the  chancel  i*  known  aa  the  eaat  end,  without  reiaid  to  the  actual 
pointa  of  the  compau.  The  entrance,  at  the  weat  end.  admita  to  the  Tcatibule,  or  narthei  fTom  which  Btaira  lead  to 
the  Eallery  overhead.  Thia  Kallcry  contuna  the  orcaD  and  choir  and,  in  aome  ehurehca,  a  number  of  nittiua. 
The  font  ia  placed  either  in  the  vatibule  or  the  nave  or  in  ■  bapiatry  on  the  north  aide.  Along  the  aidea  of  the 
obnrch  at  renulai  intervala  are  the  atattona  of  the  croaa,  mora  or  l«a  elaborated,  and  oeai  to  the  front  the  eonfea- 
•ionala.  The  chancel  ia  provided  with  one  or  more  aacrialiea.  8  X  10  ft.  u  a  minimum,  uiually  two.  baide  a  ehoii 
aaeriaty  and  other  nectaaary  rooma.  The  building  may  have  trauaepta  or  wioca  adjacent  to  the  chancel  walL 
They  are  not  no  common  in  the  Roman  Church  aa  in  the  English  type.  The  bucment  may  be  used  for  a  parith 
room.  Sunday  achool.  and  other  activitiea.  lu  the  uaual  eiampla  the  tower  it  centrally  located,  over  the  entrance, 
but  duplicate  towera,  after  the  cathedral  arraORement  are  common.  The  arranaement  of  pulpit,  lectern  and  other 
acoeaaoriee  ahuuld  be  carefully  atudied  to  conform  to  the  uaaae  of  the  church.  Adjaoent  to  the  nave  and  eitend- 
Ini  by  the  ebaoeel  may  be  one  or  more  chapela.    The  church  building,  pariah  houae  and  rectory  complete  the  church 

TAa  Lvthtran  Chvnh  follow!  the  tradition  irf  tba  Roman  aa  to  the  main  plan  of  the  buildin(.    The  altu  ii 
rataloed,  but  the  arraoiement  of  the  chaned  ia  aomewhat  modlBed. 
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"'  be  on  the  west.  The  reader's  desk  is  on  the  main  floor,  quite  advanced  from  the  altar  precinct.  At  one  side  of  the 
*  platform  is  the  private  room  of  the  rabbi,  14  X  14  ft.  and  a  similar  room  for  the  reader  on  the  other.  A  chapel 
^  14  X  18  ft.  to  16  X  25  ft.  may  be  located  at  one  side  of  the  front.  School  rooms  10  X  25  ft.  may  be  at  one  side  or 
c  in  the  basement.  Beside  these  are  the  library,  14  X  25  ft.,  assembly  and  parlor,  24  X  35  ft.  In  the  orthodox 
'  synagogue  no  organ  or  separate  choir  are  employed.  The  architectural  design  follows  the  Bysantine,  affected  by 
the  Saracenic,  and  the  decoration  will  employ  Hebrew  symbols,  the  seven  branched  candlestick  and  six  pointed  star 
and  the  geometric  designs  growing  out  of  it. 

Beside  the  orthodox,  there  are  the  conservative  and  the  modern  or  reformed  synagogues,  in  which  the  ancient 
practice  and  liturgy  is  somewhat  modified.  In  these  buildings  the  reader's  desk  is  placed  on  the  altar  platform. 
The  pipe  organ  and  choir  are  employed,  in  a  gallery  on  the  east  side.  The  altar  platform  is  considerably  enlarged 
to  admit  of  the  more  elaborate  service.  Some  oi  the  modem  synagogues  contain  large  upper  galleries  so  that  the 
total  capacity  may  exceed  the  ordinary  audience.  In  these  buildings,  very  complete  doak  rooms,  etc..  are 
introduced.  The  style  of  architecture  is  considerably  modified,  tending  to  the  Classic,  but  the  central  dome  is 
contained  for  practical  and  aesthetic  reasons. 


MAIN  FLOOR  PUN 


Fios.  11  and  12. — Floor  plans  of  The  Temple  (Synagogue),  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


The  Cathedral  as  related  to  the  church  is  the  official  place  of  service  of  the  Bishop.  Of  large  sise  and  noble 
appearance,  it  has  nothing  of  difference  from  other  church  buildings  other  than  in  site.  The  basement  or  crypt  may 
contain  special  chapels.  There  is  sometimes  a  church  school  or  college  in  connection,  which  will  not  differ  greatly 
from  other  schools.     Notable  examples  of  cathedrals  are  in  New  York,  Baltimore  and  other  large  cities. 

Student  Chapela  in  theological  seminaries  are  sometimes  seated  in  lines  parallel  to  the  main  axis  of  the  building. 
The  building  is  in  this  case  an  enlarged  choir  with  the  chancel  at  the  end. 

26.  Detention  Buildings. 

26a.  The  Lockup. — The  lockup  is  intended  for  temporary  detention  of  persons 
accused  of  minor  offenses  or  crime.  It  is  used  also  for  shelter  of  vagrants  and  other  persons  in 
severe  weather.  The  laws  of  the  different  states  vary  in  accordance  with  conditions,  as  whether 
there  be  a  large  colored  population.  In  the  usual  case  the  building  is  required  to  contain  two 
rooms  so  that  the  sexes  may  be  segregated.  Minimum  dimensions  are  22  X  40  X  10  ft.  The 
women's  room  is  furnished  with  a  cot;  the  men's  room  with  standard  steel  cells,  6  X  7  X  7  to 
8  ft.  in  dimensions,  provided  with  a  cot  or  plank  bed.  A  typical  plan  with  four  cells  is  here 
shown. 

The  building  is  of  masonry  or  concrete,  and  is  equipped  with  light,  preferably  electric,  and  with  prison  closets. 
A  stove  is  used  for  heating.  Detention  rooms  in  a  court  house  or  other  building  may  be  constructed  adjacent  to  a 
main  exit,  but  not  in  a  basement  below  ground. 

266.  Police  Stations. — The  police  station  is  a  development  to  answer  the  re- 
quirements of  a  town  or  city.    The  detention  portion  is  enlarged  to  contain  a  number  of  oells 
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and  an  office  portion  for  police  and  other  officials.  In  no  case  should  a  police  station  be  located 
in  the  basement  of  a  building.  The  plan  of  a  police  station  includes  a  cell  room  for  men,  one 
or  more  detention  rooms  for  women  and  for  juvenile  offenders,  and  a  room  for  vagrants 
and  persons  seeking  shelter  in  severe  weather.  All  these  rooms  should  be  on  the  first  floor  and 
as  near  the  street  level  as  possible.  Two  or  more  stories  of  cells  and  all  expedients  involving 
the  movement  of  persons  up  or  down  stairs  are  impracticable. 

Cell  Room. — CeUs  must  be  5  X  7  ft.  siie,  with  prison  dosets,  and  nuiy  have  washbowls  with  bubble  fountains 
combined. 

Detention  rooms  for  women  are  similar  to  cell  rooms.  Separate  rooms  of  not  less  than  80  sq.  ft.  area  are  desir- 
able, with  prison  closets,  wash  bowls  ana  bubble  fountains  and  oots.  Each  room  should  be  ventilated  by  a  separate 
duct. 

Juvenile  Rooma. — The  detention  of  juveniles  requires  rooms  like  those  for  women. 

Tramp  Rooms. — The  room  for  vagrants  and  persons  seeking  shelter  require  a  prison  closet,  wash  bowl  and  bub- 
ble fountain.  Bleeping  platforms  made  of  smooth  wood  resting  on  heavy  deata  about  6  inches  high  should  be 
provided.    The  room  should  be  above  ground,  well  ventilated,  heated  and  lighted.     Shower  baths  may  be  added. 

The  office  portion  of  the  police  station  will  contain  the  muster  room,  captain's  office,  clerk's  office,  a  fireproof 
vault  for  storage  of  records,  a  large  sitting  room.  In  the  second  story,  offices  for  the  sergeants,  roundsmen  and 
detectives  and  the  section  or  dormitory  rooms  for  policemen,  with  toilets  and  showers. 

At  one  side,  on  the  ground  level,  will  be  the  patrol  barn  with  stalls  for  horses,  harness  rooms,  grain  and  hay 
Storage,  or  a  garage  equipment  where  motor  vehicles  are  used. 


Fig.  13. — Typical  lockup. 


Fio.  14. — Typical  police  station. 


26c.  Jails. — This  class  of  buildings  contemplates  the  continued  detention  of 
the  inmates,  and  requires  a  complete  equipment  for  cooking  and  serving  meals.  The  cells  must 
be  arranged  with  bunks.  Sick  wards  or  hospital  cells  are  necessary.  Opportunity  for  bath- 
ing should  be  provided,  preferably  by  shower  baths.  The  requirements  for  protection,  security, 
segregation,  accessibility  and  sanitation  as  for  police  stations,  are  imperative.  There  should 
be  ample  sunlight  in  every  part. 

Witness  Rooms. — It  may  be  necessary  to  detain  witnesses  for  a  time,  and  the  jail  serves  as  the  most  convenient 
place.  Special  rooma  for  such  detention,  8  X  10  ft.  in  sise  with  good  windows  toilet  and  wash  bowl  and  vent  flues 
are  required.  While  these  rooms  need  not  be  cells,  they  should  be  sccurt.  Meals  will  be  served  from  the  jail 
kitchen. 

Jailer^s  Residence. — The  jail  plant  includes  a  residence  for  the  official  in  charge,  separated  from  other  portions 
by  standard  fire  doors  and  standard  fire  walls. 

26J.  Workhouses. — These  institutions  are  intermediate  between  the  jail  and 
the  penitentiary.  The  workhouse  in  a  city  location  must  resemble  the  jail  in  point  of  security 
against  escape.  The  interior  arrangement  will  be  like  that  of  an  industrial  school,  with  work 
buildings  located  in  an  enclosed  space  protected  by  walls  or  fences  as  circumstances  demand. 
Separation  of  sexes,  protection  against  fire,  proper  sanitary  equipment,  heat,  ventilaton,  etc., 
are  imperative.     For  dormitories  and  sleeping  rooms,  the  required  areas  per  person  are,  for  one 
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80  sq.  ft.,  for  two  120  sq.  ft,  for  three  160  sq.  ft.,  and  for  four  or  more  45  sq.  ft.  for  each  person. 
For  dining  room  15  sq.  ft.  per  person  are  required.  Exercise  rooms  are  required  equal  to 
the  dining  room  in  area.  Assembly  rooms  should  have  6  sq.  ft.  per  person.  School  rooms  for 
the  primary  education  of  illiterates  are  necessary;  also  private  quarters  for  officials  include 
dining  rooms,  reading  rooms  and  dormitories. 

Where  located  in  the  country  the  description  of  industrial  schools  will  apply  in  general 
for  the  workhouse. 

26e.  Industrial  Schools. — Institutions  of  this  class  are  most  advantageously 
located  away  from  cities  where  a  considerable  area  of  ground  can  be  obtained.  In  this  case  the 
items  of  accessibility  from  town  and  provision  for  adequate  water,  sewer,  light,  heat  and  power 
must  be  kept  in  mind  (see  "  Institutions  Isolated  from  Town  and  Cities,"  Art.  29).  The  ten- 
dency is  to  divide  the  inmates  into  groups,  housed  in  cottages,  grouped  around  central  buildings 
containing  the  dining  room,  kitchen,  assembly  hall,  etc.  In  some  of  these  institutions  a  walled 
enclosure  is  necessary.  Open  dormitories  are  suitable  for  younger  inmates.  Quarters  for 
attendants  and  hospital  spaces  are  necessary.  The  directors  of  the  institution  and  certain  other 
officials  should  have  separate  cottages  for  residence.  In  so  far  as  buildings  of  considerable  suse 
are  built,  they  should  be  of  fireproof  materials  with  a  minimum  of  woodwork.  One-story 
cottages  may  be  of  less  substantial  character. 

26/.  Industrial  Homes  for  Women. — Detention  institutions  for  this  class  of 
offenders  resemble  workhouses  for  men.  They  will  require  somewhat  diiTerenb  buildings.  There 
will  be  the  administration  building,  reception  building,  maternity  building  and  hospital,  cottages, 
refectory  and  assembly  hall,  industrial  buildings,  superintendent's  residence,  employees' 
cottages  and  central  heating  plant. 

The  administration  building  will  contain  offices  for  the  superintendent,  accountant,  and  other  businefls  em- 
ployees, parlors  and  visiting  rooms,  a  committee  or  board  meeting  room,  ante  rooms  to  the  same. 

Receiving  Building. — TLLb  building  should  contain,  record  rooms,  16  X  24  ft.;  medical  examination  rooms, 
10  X  14  ft.;  detention  rooms  for  individuals,  10  X  14  ft.;  bathing  and  toilet  rooms;  kitchen  or  serving  room,  12  X 
18  ft.;  and  matron's  suite.     The  building  will  require  barred  windows  and  locked  doors. 

The  maternity  building  though  small  will  be  like  other  maternity  hospitals. 

The  cottages  should  be  not  over  two  stories  high,  for  groups  of  not  more  than  30  persons  in  single  or  double 
rooms.     Provisions  against  escape  are  generally  necessary  on  windows  and  doors. 

Indiutrial  Building. — While  a  number  of  the  inmates  may  be  engaged  in  housework  or  the  kitchen,  a  working 
building  may  be  desirable  in  large  institutions.  The  principal  industries  would  be  sewing,  preserving,  drying  and 
other  light  work. 

The  refectory  and  assembly  hall  will  contain  the  kitchen  and  storage  rooms,  etc.  Its  sise  will  be  controlled  by 
the  expected  occupation  on  the  basis  of  20  ft.  per  person  in  the  dining  room.  The  kitchen  and  dining  room  should 
be  wholly  above  ground.     The  assembly  hall  will  require  at  least  S  sq.  ft.  per  person. 

The  Superintendent's  Residence. — The  house  should  be  isolated  from  the  other  buildings  and  have  its  own 
enclosure  bo  that  the  family  will  not  be  intruded  upon  by  the  inmates.     It  should  have  about  eight  rooms. 

The  employees'  cottages  will  be  smaller,  five  or  six  rooms  being  sufficient,  each  with  its  own  enclosure,  or  the 
buildings  may  be  in  a  group  enclosure  outside  the  area  accessible  to  inmates. 

Central  Heating  Plant. — The  necessities  for  the  production  of  heat,  light  and  power  will  determine  the  sise  and 
location  of  the  plant.  In  severe  climates  the  use  of  exhaust  steam  for  heating  has  resulted  in  great  economies. 
Ample  coal  storage  space  is  imperative.  The  building  should  be  capable  of  enlargement  without  difficulty  botb  as 
to  heating  and  power  equipment. 

Minor  Buildings. — Small  dairy  barns,  sheds,  silos,  swine  pens  and  poultry  houses  are  needed  in  the  ordinary 
case. 

Enclosures. — Some  institutions  have  no  enclosing  fences.  While  this  may  be  practicable  in  certain  locations, 
a  low  wall  or  a  fence  that  cannot  be  scaled  is  preferable  for  many  reasons  aside  from  prevention  of  escape. 

26^.  Reformatories  and  Penitentiaries. — No  essential  difference  obtains  as  be- 
tween these  types  of  institutions.  There  will  be  an  administration  building,  cell  buildings, 
dining  and  kitchen  building,  central  heating  and  power  station,  school,  various  shops,  store 
houses,  barns,  a  hospital  and  a  women's  building.  The  buildings  will  be  surrounded  by  a  wall 
from  15  to  35  ft.  high,  having  a  main  entrance  with  guard  houses;  gates  for  wagons  and  railway 
cars.  All  buildings  will  be  fireproof.  For  an  institution  of  this  kind  a  plot  of  ground  1000  ft. 
square  will  suflice,  although  larger  areas  are  not  unusual.  A  portion  of  the  ground  is  used  for 
gardens,  etc. 
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Tfie  cutministration  huil^inff  will  contain  the  offioen  of  the  warden,  receiving  and  recording  rooms  and  other 
businees  offices,  committee  and  board  rooms,  officers'  dining  rooms,  living  rooms  for  minor  officials,  barber  shop  and 
bath  rooms,  school  rooms  and  an  auditorium  or  assembly  hall  sufficient  for  the  entire  number  of  inmates  at  8  sq. 
ft.  per  inmate  in  large  rooms. 

Cell  blocks  are  composed  of  individual  cells  of  standard  sise,  5  X  7  X  7  ft.  high,  arranged  in  three  or  four  storiest 
oonstructeo  of  reinforced  concrete  or  of  brick  with  concrete  floors.  The  block  is  double  faced,  with  a  utility  ocnridor 
about  3H  ft-  wide  between.  About  the  cell  block  on  both  sides  and  ends  there  will  be  a  corridor  about  14  ft.  wide. 
A  basement  for  pipes  will  extend  over  the  whole  area.  The  upper  tiers  of  cells  will  be  reached  by  iron  stairs  leading 
to  balconies  along  the  fronts.  Stairs  and  balconies  are  of  iron  work  or  concrete,  or  may  be  paved  with  terrasso. 
The  ceiling  and  roof  over  the  building  will  be  of  concrete.  The  masonry  walls,  about  3  ft.  thick,  will  contain  large 
windows  extending  from  about  5  ft.  above  the  floor  to  the  top  of  the  upper  cell  openings,  or  sufficiently  to  give  ex- 
cellent light  to  all  parts.  The  window  sash  are  opened  by  multiple  operators.  The  sted  cell  fronts  are  held  in 
place  by  bdts  extending  through  to  the  utility  corridor.  The  locking  device  is  such  that  all  cells  in  a  tier  may  be 
locked  by  throwing  a  lever  at  the  end  of  the  block.  At  the  same  time  any  cell  may  be  separately  locked  or  un- 
locked. Each  cell  contains  a  prison  water  closet,  combined  wash  bowl  and  bubble  fountain,  electric  light  and  fold- 
ing iron  cot  with  mattress.  The  lighting  service  will  be  switched  so  that  the  entire  contrc^,  divided  into  sereral 
sections,  for  the  cells,  corridors,  etc.,  will  be  on  the  main  floor.  The  system  of  water  supply  and  waste,  ventilation 
and  lighting  will  be  exposed  in  the  utility  corridor.  Blast  and  exhaust  fans  are  required  for  ventilation.  The  heat- 
ing by  fresh  air  is  supplemented  by  direct  radiation.  Each  cell  has  a  separate  vent.  In  some  cell  buildings  the 
masonry  is  plastered;  in  others,  faced  with  pressed  brick.  The  exit  from  the  cell  room  will  be  at  the  grill  leading 
to  the  corridor  between  cell  biiildings.     An  emergency  door  is  placed  on  one  side  of  the  wing. 

DUeiplinary  Cells. — Provision  should  be  made  for  disciplinary  confinement  either  in  a  small  wing  or  separate 
building.     The  detail  will  be  the  same  as  in  the  regular  cell  house. 

HoepitcU  CelU. — The  prison  hospital  differs  from  the  ordinary  only  in  the  use  of  the  "cell  front"  on  the  hos- 
pital rooms.  Examination  rooms,  a  dispensary  and  dentists'  office  are  required.  There  should  be  a  number  of 
oells  for  prisoners  suspected  of  insanity.  A  sun  porch  for  tubercidar  patients  should  be  of  iron  and  glass.  The 
work  must  be  equal  to  the  regular  cell  in  security. 

While  the  standard  cell  house  is  employed  in  most  prisons,  it  is  not  tmiversal.  The  cells  of  the  prison  at 
Quelph,  Canada,  are  arranged  along  the  outside  walls  with  a  central  corridor.  At  Joliet.  Illinois,  the  cell  house  is 
circular  with  cells  along  the  outside.  A  central  watch  tower  enables  a  guard  to  look  directly  into  each  cell,  which 
may  be  dosed  on  the  front  by  steel  and  glass  to  secure  privacy  to  the  prisoner  from  all  persons  but  the  guard. 

The  Dining  Hall. — A  large  hall  connected  with  the  kitchen.  The  tables  are  arranged  in  rows,  the  in4soncra 
facing  forward.  About  15  sq.  ft.  per  man  is  allowed  including  ables.  In  some  institutions  tables  are  set  in  the 
ordinary  way  with  men  all  around,  allowing  20  sq.  ft.  per  man.    The  halls  accommodate  800  to  lOGO  persons  and 

are  without  posts.     A  music  platfonn  is  a 
f  eatiu-e  of  some  dining  halls. 

Kitchen  and  pantry  arrangements  are 
similar  to  what  is  usual  in  hotels.  Storage 
spaces  for  moats,  milk,  etc.,  are  provided 
with  artificial  refrigeration. 

The  heating  and  power  station  will  be 
furnished  with  equipment  adequate  for 
spaces  to  be  heated,  and  the  lighting  and 
power  required  for  the  institution.  The 
heating  will  be  done  by  exhaust  steam  in 
part.  The  power  equipment  will  depend 
upon  the  size  of  the  shops  and  the  de- 
mands for  power  to  open  and  close  gates, 
move  cars,  etc.,  oh  the  grounds.  A  chim- 
ney of  a  capacity  considerably  in  excess 
of  the  boiler  power  first  installed  should 
be  erected  and  the  power  house  and  coal 
storage  arranged  to  pornnt  future  extensions  without  disturbance  to  previous  equipment. 

The  number  of  ininugrants  from  other  countries,  as  well  as  native  illiteracy,  makes  a  school  necessary,  especially 
in  reformatories  for  young  men.     The  school  will  be  for  instruction  in  reading,  writing.  English  language  and 
arithmetic.     Standard  class  rooms  about  23  X  32  ft.  with  full  lighting,  ventilation  and  regular  equipment  are 
required.     The  furniture  should  bo  adapted  to  the  use  of  grown  men. 
Barns,  shops  and  storehouses  should  be  designed  on  modern  lines. 

The  women's  prinon  or  ward  is  composed  of  separate  rooms,  about  8  X  10  ft.  with  doors  of  metal,  barred  on 
upper  portions,  and  windows  in  outside  walls.  The  plumbing  and  ventilation  will  be  similar  to  what  is  installed 
in  the  ordinary  cell  buildings.  The  rooms  will  be  furnished  with  beds.  A  separate  kitchen,  dining  room  and  stor- 
age pantry  with  refrigeration  is  necessary  and  hospital  cells  isolated  and  sound  proof,  a  physician's  office,  a  small 
dispensary,  social  rooms,  a  visitors'  reception  room  and  small  visiting  rooms.  Also  a  suite  for  the  matron  and 
staff. 

Prison  Walla. — The  enclosing  walls  of  a  prison  are  of  masonry  or  concrete,  from  15  to  35  ft.  high.  The  most 
common  height  is  22  ft.  No  wall  will  prevent  escape  unless  guarded,  so  that  excessive  height  is  quite  useless. 
A  number  of  wall  heights  arc  as  follows: 


o 
o 

s 
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Fig.   15.— Typical  cell  block. 
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Thomaston,  Maine;  Aloatras,  Calif.  (U.  8.) 15  ft. 

Elmira,  N.  Y,;  Win  sor,  Vt.;  Boiae,  Idaho;  Ionia,  Mich.;  MoAlester,  Okla 16  ft. 

San  Quentin,  Calif. ;  Rawlins,  Wyo 17  ft. 

Granite,  Okla.;  Sante  Fe,  N.  M.;  Weatherafield,  Conn.;  Salem,  Oregon 18  ft. 

Sioux  Falla,  S.  D.;  Deer  Lodge,  Mont.;  Folaom,  Calif.;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Trenton,  N.  J.  20  ft. 

Osaining,  N.  Y 21  ft. 

Concord,  Maes.;  Hutchinson,  Kan.;  Charleston,  Mass.;  Jackson,  Mich.;  St.  Cloud,  Minn.; 

Waupun,  Green  Bay,  Wis 22  ft. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Je£Fer8onville,  Ind 35  ft. 

The  desirable  features  of  a  first-rate  wall  are  depth  in  the  ground,  not  less  than  6  ft.,  smoothness  and  the 
absence  of  projecting  parts,  or  buttresses.  Nothing  should  be  attached  to  the  walls,  such  as  lighting  fixtures,  wires, 
etc.,  which  would  serve  as  holding  places  for  a  rope  by  which  a  prisoner  might  attempt  escape.  The  top  should 
be  rounded.  In  some  examples,  the  top  is  formed  with  a  projecting  roll  on  the  inside.  In  the  design  of  such 
walls,  wind  pressure  must  be  taken  into  account.  A  wall  22  ft.  high  will  need  to  be  about  3  ft.  thick  at  the  bottom 
and  l^i  ft.  thick  at  the  top,  in  an  exposed  location,  to  resist  overturning  under  the  force  of  a  heavy  wind.  The 
prison  at  Rahway,  N.  J.,  has  a  reinforced  concrete  wall,  quite  thin,  with  buttresses  on  the  outside. 

0uardhou9e$. — These  may  be  of  steel  and  concrete*  or  of  timber  work  and  should  be  large  enough  to  shelter 
the  guard  in  severe  weather.  The  windows  should  extend  to  the  floor.  From  the  guard  house  a  walk,  2  ft.  wide,  to 
about  30  ft.  in  each  direction  is  desirable.  The  walk  may  be  on  top  the  wall  or  along  the  outside,  with  a  railing  for 
safety.  The  guard  house  requires  a  stove  or  other  heater  and  a  toilet.  The  approach  to  the  guardhouse  should  be 
from  the  outside  of  the  prison  yard  or  by  a  steel  door  on  the  inside.  From  this  a  ladder  or  spiral  stair  leads  to  the 
top. 

Wagon  Oate*. — The  gates  from  the  prison  yard  will  be  double.  The  first  gate  opens  into  a  walled  enclosure  to 
contain  a  wagon  and  team  and  the  second  to  the  outside.  They  may  be  formed  to  swing,  slide  or  lift.  The  gate 
should  be  the  full  height  of  the  wall  or  the  wall  should  be  carried  over,  as  high  as  at  other  points.  The  gates  should 
be  smooth,  formed  with  solid  surfaces  without  gratings  or  catch  points  for  climbing  upon,  and  strong  enough  to 
resist  forcing. 

Railway  enclosures  will  be  of  sufficient  sise  to  contain  three  or  four  railway  cars.  The  rules  of  the  railway 
companies  as  to  clearance  will  determine  the  width.  The  clear  height  of  these  gates  does  not  usually  conform  to  the 
26  or  2S  ft.  of  head  room  demanded  by  the  railway  company,  but  so  far  as  practicable  should  do  so.  The  sise  makes 
the  gates  difficult  to  operate  by  hand.  A  system  of  gears  and  cranks  will  diminish  the  difficulty  but  power  is  desir- 
able. The  custom  of  delivering  cars  only  into  the  gate  enclosure  makes  a  yard  engine  or  a  cable  hauling  system 
necessary  for  moving  cars  to  the  heating  plant,  storehouse  and  shops. 

Yard  Lighting. — The  enclosing  walls  are  usually  illuminated  at  night.  The  best  form  of  yard  lighting  is  by 
flood  lighting  or  by  lamp  posts  set  10  to  12  ft.  from  the  walls  and  furnished  with  reflectors  to  throw  the  light  upon 
it.  The  wiring  should  be  underground  and  the  control  switches  located  conveniently  to  the  official  in  charge  of 
lighting.  Other  parts  of  the  prison  yards,  all  walks,  drives,  entrances,  etc.,  may  be  lighted  in  the  same  way.  In 
BDme  places  lights  may  be  attached  to  buildings.  The  approaches  and  the  front  portions  of  the  prison  grounds 
should  be  lighted  adequately  for  good  appearance. 

Water  Supply  and  SanitcUion. — This  type  of  institution  is  usually  located  away  from  large  towns  and  public 
systems  of  water  supply  and  waste,  electric  ciirrent  supply  so  that  these  utilities  must  be  provided  independently. 

Prison  Camps. — It  is  the  practice  to  send  prisoners  from  penietntiaries  to  places  within  the  state  to  be  em- 
ployed in  grading,  ditching  and  farmings  The  buildings  required  for  this  are:  a  headquarters  building  20  X  24  ft. 
for  the  guards  and  superintendents,  a  bunk  house  with  85  sq.  ft.  per  person,  refectory  and  store  house.  The  build- 
ings will  be  of  frame,  very  simple  in  construction.  A  camp  on  a  prison  farm  would  be  more  permanent  and  better 
constructed.  Most  of  the  work  of  construction  would  be  done  by  the  prisoners  who  may  be  quartered  in  tents  for 
a  time. 

%%h.  Insane  Asylums  and  Homss  for  Feeble-minded  and  BpilepCics. — In  the  older  institutions 
of  the  United  States  the  various  classes  of  patients  are  placed  in  one  large  building.  This  is  objectionable  from 
many  standpoints.  Separate  cottages  are  superior  to  large  buildings.  Greater  attention  to  fire  prevention  and 
provision  against  accident  is  necessary  than  with  institutions  sheltering  persons  of  normal  mentality.  No  build- 
ings of  inflammable  nature  should  be  occupied  by  insane  persons  even  in  small  groups.  Where  both  sexes  are 
admitted.  seKrcgation  must  be  carried  to  completion.  Persons  of  defective  mentality  and  all  who  are  afflicted 
with  insanity  require  hospital  conditions  in  the  buildings  they  occupy.  The  portions  of  these  buildings  devoted 
to  violent  wards  require  protection  about  windows  and  doors,  stairways,    etc. 

The  list  of  principal  buildings  for  industrial  homes  will  apply  to  these  institutions.  The  ordinary  cottages, 
so  called,  will  be  as  follows: 

Class  1:  For  persons  slightly  affected;  for  voluntary  patients. 
Class  2:  For  severe  cases;  for  cripples  and  bed-ridden. 

Class  1. — Furnished  with  day  rooms,  for  the  entire  group  on  each  floor,  dormitory  rooms,  single  or  multiple* 
linen  and  supply  closets,  attendants'  rooms,  toilets  and  bath.  Voluntary  patients  are  housed  separately  from 
others. 

Class  2. — Similar  to  Class  1,  but  having  a  dining  room  and  kitchen,  diet  kitchen.  Latrines  are  substituted  for 
ordinary  closets.     Cripples  and  bed-ridden  patients  are  housed  separately  from  severe  cases. 

Farm  Colonies. — Certain  groups  of  feeble-minded  and  epUeptics  are  capable  of  working  and  may  be  formed  into 
farm  colonies.  The  colonies  should  be  close  to  the  main  institution  so  that  medical  supervision  is  not  lost  sight  of 
by  reason  of  the  inconvenience  to  the  attending  physicians. 
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Separate  houaefl  for  the  director  aad  certain  offidals  are  necesBary.  An  insane  asylum  or  feeble-minded  home 
is  an  undesirable  place  to  bring  up  a  family  of  children. 

27.  Charitable  Purpose  Buildings. 

27a.  Homes  for  Dependent  Children. — Inmates  of  this  type  will  include  infants, 
children  and  youths.  The  normal  children  are  quite  commonly  adopted  into  families,  and  defec- 
tives as  they  approach  maturity  are  placed  in  institutions  for  epileptics,  feeble-minded,  tubercu- 
lar or  insane.  The  inmates  are  formed  into  small  groups  according  to  their  degree  of  mentality ; 
segregation  is  necessary.  Primary  education  is  afforded  for  those  able  to  learn.  The  work  of 
the  hospital  is  to  secure  nutrition  and  growth,  and  to  cure  such  defects  as  club  foot,  spinal  de- 
formity, tuberculous  joints  and  the  like.  Hospital  conditions  are  necessary,  and  the  same  types 
of  buildings,  on  a  smaller  scale,  as  for  other  custodial  institutions. 

27&.  Poorhouses,  Homes  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm. — In  the  first  of  these  institu- 
tions a  certain  number  of  inmates  will  be  of  defective  mentality.  For  them  a  separate  building 
should  be  provided  where  custodial  care  may  be  maintained.  The  other  buildings  will  be  simi- 
lar to  family  hotels  with  single  and  double  rooms,  social  and  dining  rooms,  etc.  An  assembly 
room  is  provided  for  amusements  and  for  religious  services,  where  a  separate  chapel  is  not  built. 
The  cottage  system  is  most  advantageous  for  these  institutions,  with  an  administration  building 
containing  the  offices  and  other  public  rooms,  dining  rooms,  etc.  The  cottages  may  contain 
40  rooms  as  a  maximum.  Aged  couples  capable  of  maintaining  good  conditions  may  be  assigned 
rooms  together.     Otherwise  sex  separation  is  practiced. 

27c.  Veterans'  Homes. — This  t3rpe  of  institution  follows  the  general  scheme  of 
homes  for  the  aged  and  infirm.  The  desirable  arrangement  would  comprise  an  administration 
building,  central  heating  and  power  plant,  large  and  small  cottages.  The  small  cottages  will  be 
occupied  by  married  couples  and  persons  desiring  to  be  independent.  The  larger  will  accom- 
modate such  as  require  continuous  care. 

27(2.  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind. — This  form  of  education  requires  intimate 
personal  instruction  and  care.  The  institutions  provide  housing,  hospital  care  and  recreation 
facilities,  as  well  as  teaching,  and  are  commonly  under  boards  of  control  or  charities.  The 
buildings  will  be  similar  to  those  for  able-bodied  defectives  except  for  special  arrangements  to 
meet  the  peculiar  limitations  of  the  pupils.  For  schools  for  the  deaf  it  will  be  necessary  to 
install  sight  signals  and  for  the  blind,  those  based  on  sound.  Class  rooms  will  be  about  half  the 
standard  size.  Classes  of  mutes  number  from  four  to  twelve.  For  the  blind  the  classes  are 
about  the  same  for  most  work.  The  younger  pupils  will  be  provided  with  open  dormitories. 
The  older  ones  should  have  individual  or  double  rooms.  Segregation  is,  of  course,  necessarj- 
outside  the  class  rooms  and  dining  halls.  Vocational  instruction  is  usually  given.  Shop 
buildings  are  necessary  with  manual  training  benches,  etc.  Among  the  persons  attending  these 
schools  a  certain  percent  will  be  of  defective  mentality,  but  as  these  are  gradually  removed  to 
other  institutions,  no  special  provision  is  made  for  them.  As  in  other  institutions  the  system  of 
small  units  about  a  main  building  is  superior  to  large  structures.  In  some  examples  the  build- 
ings are  formed  into  quadrangles  enclosing  recreation  spaces.  Blind  schools  offer  instruc- 
tion in  music  and  will  require  organ  space  in  the  assembly  hall.  Special  provision  against 
accident  is  neccssarj',  such  as  railings  about  points  of  danger. 

28.  Hospital  Purpose  Buildings. 

28a.  General  Hospitals. — These  are  usually  large  buildings  in  which  the  separa- 
tion or  isolation  of  parts  is  brought  about  by  wings  or  closed  bridges.  Between  different  wings 
glazed  doors  or  fireproof  doors  are  used  for  isolation.  The  usual  divisions  are:  medical  wards, 
surgical  wards,  obstetrical  wards,  children's  wards. 

The  administration  portion  will  contain  the  general  office,  waiting  rooms,  examination  rooms,  physicians' 
offices,  matron's  suite,  the  general  kitchen  and  dining  rooms  for  patients,  officers  and  help  (sec  Art.  22/).  The  ward 
spaces  will  be  divided  into  single  rooms,  small  and  large  wards.  In  each  ward,  a  utensil  room,  linen  room,  lockrr 
room  with  individual  lockers  for  each  patient,  diet  kitchens,  general  and  private  toilets.  A  laundry  for  patienta 
and  a  separate  laundry  for  attendants.  The  minimum  single  room  should  be  10  X  H  ft.,  double  room  14  X  14  ft, 
and  wards  85  sq.  ft.  per  person  including  aisles.  Lighting,  heating  and  ventilation  should  be:  one  foot  of  glass 
to  six  of  floor  space;  70  deg.  temperature,  humidified  if  possible;  1800  cu.  ft.  of  fresh  air  per  person  per  hour.  Hot 
water  heat  is  decidedly  preferable,  on  account  of  excellent  control.    Local  humidifiers  are  capable  of  maintaining 
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desired  conditions.  Special  electric  signal  ssmtems  for  nurses  are  provided.  Live  steam  at  30-lb.  pressure  is  used 
for  sterilisation  and  the  kitchen  requirements.  For  this  service  a  small  boiler  is  desirable.  A  large  general  steriliser 
in  the  basement  is  used  for  mattresses,  clothes,  etc.,  smaller  ones  in  each  utensil  room  and  a  special  steriliser  for 
bandages  and  instruments  in  operating  rooms.  The  corridors,  utensil  rooms,  operating  rooms  and  toilets  should 
be  capable  of  extreme  sterilization  and  cleaning.  Patients'  rooms,  if  brought  to  the  same  condition,  are  apt  to  be 
depressing.     No  materials  should  be  employed,  however,  that  would  be  damaged  by  ordinary  cleaning. 

The  elevators  and  the  doors  to  them  should  be  of  a  capacity  to  pass  a  full  sise  cot.  Push  button  control  is 
necessary  where  a  regular  elevator  man  is  not  employed.  The  elevator  should  be  convenient  to  the  ambulance 
entrance  on  the  ground  level.    It  should  not  be  immediately  adjacent  to  patients'  rooms. 

Laboratoriea,  Operating  Rooms,  Etc. — It  is  customary  to  provide  one  or  more  laboratory  rooms.  X-ray  rooms, 
baking  rooms  and  for  other  special  service.  These  may  be  in  the  basement.  The  operating  room  should  be  not 
less  than  300  ft.  area,  to  contain  the  necessary  fixtures  and  should  be  very  well  lighted,  with  top  lighting  subject  to 
oontrcd.  The  sstherizing  room  may  be  adjacent  or  where  most  convenient.  This  will  be  somewhat  less  in  area 
than  the  operating  room. 

Soundproof  Rooms . — The  obstetric  ward  should  be  divided  by  soundproof  walls  and  partitions  and  should  have 
soundproof  doors.     Otherwise  the  rooms  and  wards  are  not  different  from  ordinary. 

Sunporehes  enclosed  with  glass  for  convalescents  are  desirable  especially  in  severe  climates.  They  should 
be  provided  with  ample  venting  panels. 

Screens  and  Weaiher strips. — All  parts  of  hospitals  and  sanitariums  of  every  sort  should  be  screened  on  windows 
and  doors.     Metal  weather  strips  are  necessary  to  prevent  drafts. 

Nurses*  Dormitories. — Separate  buildings  for  nurses  and  attendants  are  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  effi- 
ciency, and  prevent  infection.  One  or  more  social  rooms  are  necessary  and  single  and  double  sleeping  rooms  with 
general  toilets  and  baths.  The  room  sises  will  be  similar  to  those  in  wards.  The  basement  spaces  should  not  be 
used  for  sleeping  rooms. 

286.  Hospitals  for  the  Treatment  of  Tuberculosis. — The  same  advice  as  to  the 
location  of  other  public  institutions  will  apply  to  sanitarium  for  tuberculosis  with  the  additional 
precaution  that  quiet  and  freedom  from  dust  is  necessary  to  successful  treatment. 

Grounds. — Ample  grounds  should  be  provided,  shielded  from  the  north  and  west  but  open  to  the  suxishine  from 
other  points  of  the  compass. 

ButldirCgs. — The  plan  arrangement  in  tuberculosis  sanitariums  will  differ  from  other  hospitals  in  that  exposure  to 
the  outside  air  and  sunshine  is  essential  to  cure.  For  this  reason  large  window  spaces  and  ample  porches  are  re- 
quired. Rooms  facing  to  the  north  or  otherwise  deprived  of  sunshine  are  not  suited  for  the  work.  Such  spaces 
should  be  assigned  to  corridors,  toilet  and  bath  rooms  and  other  utilities. 


Fig.  IC^Typical  sanitarium. 


Rooms  and  Wards. — Patients*  rooms  should  be  exposed  to  sunshine  and  protected  from  the  north  wind.  A 
room  7  ft.  wide  by  13  ft.  long  is  a  minimum.  Ceiling  heights  above  10  ft  are  not  necessary.  A  French  window  ex- 
tending to  the  floor,  and  not  less  than  4H  ft.  wide  should  be  provided,  so  that  the  cot  may  be  moved  out  upon  the 
porch.  Such  windows  can  be  made  weather  tight  by  the  use  of  metal  strips.  Double  rooms  should  be  10  X  12  ft. 
and  the  adjacent  porch  space  should  be  10  X  12  ft.  in  sise. 

Porches. — All  porches  should  be  covered  and  screened  and  provided  with  sliding  curtains  of  canvas  to  protect 
against  rain.  I^rge  wards  should  be  divided  by  screens  into  alcoves  where  practicable.  In  the  same  way,  the 
spaces  on  porches  may  be  broken  up  so  that  the  long  row  of  hospital  beds  will  not  be  visible  to  all  patients.  The 
screens  should  be  held  up  from  the  floor  about  a  foot  and  extend  to  6  ft.  in  height. 

Administration. — The  administration  spaces  will  be  similar  to  those  at  other  hospitals.  The  laundry  should 
be  equipped  with  a  steriliser,  and  none  but  patients'  clothes  should  be  treated  in  the  general  laundry. 
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FzG.  17. — Convalescent  open  cottage. 


Reaidenee*  and  Cottaget. — Infltitutions  for  tubercular  patients  should  provide  houses  for  the  superintendent 
and  the  en^ployees,  and  a  separate  building  for  nurses  and  attendants. 

ConvtUeaeeiU  Campa, — Tubercular  patients  may  be  sent  to  a  convalescent  camp  for  final  treatment.  Such 
camps  should  be  situated  in  places  where  food  supply,  f ud,  sewage  disposal  and  medical  care  can  be  readily  obtained. 
Very  simple  cottages,  a  dining  hall  and  work  shop  are  required.  The  best  location  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  regular  sanitarium,  where  the  same  physicians  can  oversee  the  progress  of  the  inmates. 

29.  Institutions  Isolated  from  Towns 
and  Cities. — Public  institutions  are  not 
always  located  where  advantage  can  be 
taken  of  the  protection  and  the  conveniences 
of  a  city.  In  this  case  everything  included 
under  the  head  of  public  utilities  must  be 
provided  by  the  institutions  themselves. 
The  fundamental  necessities  are  transpor- 
tation, water,  drainage,  heat,  light,  en- 
closure, fire  protection  and  police  service. 
Besides  these  are  such  elements  as  soil 
qualities,  climate,  exposure,  safety  from  the 
violence  of  nature.  Subordinate  provisions 
are  for  storage,  refrigeration,  industries  and  amusements.  All  such  general  provisions  are 
accessory  to  the  main  object  of  the  institution  which  may  be  disciplinary,  military,  social 
religious  or  political. 

Transportation  must  be  by  railway,  in  the  ordinary  case.  To  attempt  to  maintain  communication  by  wagon 
roads  is  expensive  and  hasardous  in  a  severe  climate.  Where  possible  to  obtain  it,  a  railway  side  track  will  save  from 
$3000  to  $10,000  per  year  for  a  large  institution. 

Water  supply  for  domestic  use  and  for  fire  protection  is  of  first  importance.  This  involves  drilling  a  deep  well, 
or  maintaining  a  storage  reservoir  from  unfailing  springs  or  making  use  of  some  large  body  of  water/ known  to  be 
safe.     A  knowledge  of  the  geology  and  water  supply  of  the  neighborhood  is  therefore  imperative. 

Heat  and  Ltght. — The  first  building  for  an  isolated  institution  will  be  the  heat  and  power  station,  one  or  more 
units  of  which  should  be  ready  for  service  upon  completion  of  the  first  buildings.  The  heating  and  power  station 
will  make  the  system  of  water  supply  available  and  may  be  necessary  for  pumping  the  effluent  of  the  septic  tanks. 

DrainaKe  is  second  only  to  water  supply.  The  clearing  of  the  ground  of  surface  water  and  the  disposal  of  waste 
water  by  natural  means  is  fundamental.  Septic  tanks  for  the  treatment  of  sewage  are  necessary  to  avoid  pollution 
of  lakes  £.nd  streams.  The  system  of  drains  should  be  determined  upon  as  soon  as  the  general  disposition  of  build- 
ings is  made. 

Enclosure  in  an  isolated  location  will  vary  from  the  farm  fence  to  the  masonry  wall  with  or  without  guards 
as  conditions  require. 

Fire  piotection  depends  directl>  oz\.  cht  pcwer  plant  and  water  supply  for  efficiency.  The  most  effective  fire 
protecting  device  is  the  sprinkler  system  which  involves  the  coaotruction  of  a  tower  and  tank  at  least  25 
ft.  higher  than  the  loftiest  building.  The  tank  may  be  of  SO.OOO-gallons  capacity  supported  by  a  steel  frame  or 
masonry  tower.  The  water  stored  in  the  tank  must  be  warmed  by  a  special  heater  in  winter.  Large  water  mains 
are  extended  to  various  points  with  fire  hydrants  at  intervals. 

Police  service,  from  the  single  watchman  in  the  best  locations  to  a  considerable  force,  in  exposed  places,  must 
be  taken  into  account.     Permanent  police  service  will  require  guard  houses,  etc. 

Soil  qualities  are  important  to  institutions  contemplating  self-support.  Soil  analysis  should  be  obtained  where 
possible. 

Climate  and  exposure  will  effect  the  design  of  grounds  and  buildings,  especially  where  a  period  of  years  is 
expected  to  intervene  before  completion.  In  this  case  the  first  buildings  should  be  grouped  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
convenient  in  operation  at  once,  leaving  future  development  to  work  into  the  scheme  in  an  orderly  manner. 

Storage  depends  upon  conditions,  but  will  concern  first  the  coal  supply  which  may  be  delivered  during  the 
summer  season  and  must  be  conveniently  placed. 

Refrigeration  by  ice  or  mechanical  means  is  imperative  and  may  be  extensive.  Ice  storage  may  be  employed 
in  some  cases.     The  supply  storage  and  ice  storage  is  sometimes  combined. 

Industries  and  amusements  are  essential  to  many  isolated  institutions.  The  character  of  the  institution  will 
determine  the  types  of  buildings  to  be  erected  for  these  purposes. 

Future  Development. — In  any  institution  enlargement  should  be  anticipated.  While  a  natural  barrier  on  one 
or  more  sides  may  be  an  advantage,  there  should  be  always  a  practicable  outlet  by  which  future  growth  may  take 
place  without  disproportionate  expense.     This  involves  a  general  study  of  the  lands  adjacent. 
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ACOUSTICS  OP  H0ILDIIIGS 
Bi  F.  R.  Watoon 

Increaoed  attention  has  been  paid  in  lat«  yeaiB  to  the  acoustical  djaturbancea  in  buildinga 
irith  the  desire  on  the  part  of  architects  and  builders  to  avoid  these  defects  as  far  as  powiblo. 
This  desire  has  led  to  scientific  investigations  of  the  subject  that  have  solved  some  fundamental 
problems  and  given  formulas  and  data  for  guidance. 

Acoustical  diaturbances  arc  due  first,  to  the  sound  generated  within  a  room,  which  gives 
rise  to  echoes  and  reverberation;  and  second,  to  sounds  outside  that  are  transmitted  into  the 
room  through  walls,  ventilating  ducts,  and  other  paths,  and  cause  confusion.  The  sound  in  a 
room  may  be  controlled  by  the  proper  design  of  the  volume  and  shape  of  the  room  and  by  the 
uaeof  a  calculated  amount  of  absorbing  material,  while  the  extraneous  sounds  may  be  minimiicd 
by  properly  constructed  walls,  doors,  and  windows.  The  problem  may  therefore  be  considered 
■a  a  two-fold  aspect:  the  acoustics  of  rooms  and  the  insulation  of  rooms. 

SO.  Acoustics  of  Rooms. 

80a.  .Action  of  Sound  in  a  Room. — When  a  sound  is  generated  in  a  room  it 
proceeds  outward  from  the  source  at  the  rapid  rate  of  about  1200  ft.  per  sec.  and,  by  successive 
refiections  from  the  boundaries,  very  quicldyfills  a  room  of  ordinary  dimensions.  FJg.  18  shows 
the  position  of  a  pulse  of  sound  in  a  room  60  X  40  ft.,  Ko  sec.  after  it  started  from  the  source. 
Fig.  19  gives  the  same  pulse  Ho  s^-  later  and  shows  the  increasing  reflections  and  interferencea. 


Im.  18.— Pulse  of 
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The  imagination  readily  pictures  the  conditions  Ko  sec.  later  when  the  entire  volume  of  the 
room  is  filled  with  sound  proceeding  in  every  direction.  The  width  of  the  sound  pulse  should 
be  much  wider  than  shown  if  it  is  to  represent  actual  conditions,  because  speech  sounds  take 
at  least  Ko  sec.  for  their  generation'  and  musical  sounds  arc  frequently  prolonged  a  second  or 
more.  In  the  meantime,  the  energy  of  the  pulse  is  diminished  at  each  reflection  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  a  fraction  of  the  incident  sound,  so  that  it  is  used  up  after  a  number  of  reflections,  depend- 
ing on  the  absorbing  efficiency  of  the  surfaces  it  strikes. 

306.  Conditions  for  Perfect  AcousticB. —Perfect  acoustical  conditions  for  hear- 
ing require  that  the  sound  shall  rise  to  a  satisfactoi?  intcnuity  which  shall  be  equal  in  every 
part  of  the  room,  with  no  echoee  or  distortion  of  the  original  sound,  and  that  it  shall  then  die 
out  in  a  suitably  short  time  so  as  not  to  interferewith  the  succeeding  sounds.  Unfortunately, 
these  ideal  conditions  are  not  fulliJled  in  rooms.  The  reflections  of  sound  give  rise  to  distortions 
and  unequal  intensilics  in  different  parts  of  the  room  and,  except  for  special  cases,  it  is  unpos- 
Bible  to  secure  simultaneously  a  suitable  intensity  and  a  proper  time  of  reverberation.  It  will 
be  shown,  however,  that  while  the  ideal  is  rarely  found,  satisfactory  acoustics  may  be  obtained 
for  auditoriums  of  usual  shape  and  size. 

80c.  Formula  for  Intensity  and  Reverberation.— Itonaoning  in  the  manner  just 
described,  Sahtnc*  developed  an  equation  for  the  reverberation  in  a  room,  a  simplified  form 

'  Scripture,  "Th?  Slinly  at  ajweth  Cur™,"  Cwmpe  Iratituliun  PublirHion.  1900. 
•Americu  Anhilnt,  1919. 
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of  which  for  practical  use  is  given  in  a  succeeding  paragraph.  Later,  Jfiger,^  using  a  dififerent 
constant,  deduced  the  formuJa  in  a  somewhat  different  form  and  discussed  its  applications 
to  an  auditorium.  Thus,  he  developed  the  formula:  E  =  E^~'*\  where  E  is  the  intensity 
of  the  sound  per  unit  volume  i  seconds  after  the  initial  intensity  Eo  has  been  built  up,  n  being 
the  number  of  reflections  that  have  taken  place,  and  a  the  fraction  of  the  energy  absorbed  at 
each  reflection.    More  completely,  the  formula  may  be  written: 

„      4  A      -atat/AW 
av« 

where  the  initial  intensity,  Eo  =  4A/av8,  is  seen  to  depend  on  A,  the  energy  given  out  by  the 
source  in  one  second;  v,  the  velocity  of  sound;  «,  the  area  of  all  surfaces  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  sound;  and  cl,  the  average  sound-absorbing  coefficient  of  these  surfaces.  Inspection 
of  the  relation  shows  that  the  intensity  may  be  increased  by  making  the  source  of  sound,  A,  more 
intense;  also,  for  a  given  A,  the  intensity  may  be  reduced  by  increasing  the  absorption,  as. 
The  decadence  of  the  sound  is  given  by  the  factor:  e"*~'/4TF.  The  time  of  reverberation, 
t,  is  increased  by  increasing  the  volume,  W,  of  the  room,  so  that  large  rooms  may  be  expected 
to  have  excessive  reverberation.  A  decrease  in  t  may  be  brought  about  by  increasing  the  ab- 
sorbing power,  as,  and  thus  improve  the  reverberation,  but  this  procedure  cannot  be  carried 
too  far  because  an  increase  in  the  absorption  decreases  the  initial  intensity,  as  shown  previously. 
The  conclusion  is  drawn  that  only  in  special  cases  can  both  suitable  intensity  and  time  of  re- 
verberation be  obtained  for  the  same  conditions  in  an  auditorium. 

30d.  Correction  of  Faulty  Acoustics. — The  practical  solution  of  the  problem  of 
correcting  faulty  acoustics,  has  been  made  by  Sabine*  whose  scientific  work  has  established  the 
fundamental  facts  of  the  subject.  Assuming  a  sound  of  average  intensity,  he  developed  the 
simple  formula:  i  =  kW/as,wheTe  i  is  the  time  of  reverberation;  TT,  the  volume  of  the  room; 
aSf  the  absorbing  power  of  all  the  interior  surfaces;  and  A;,  a  constant,  depending  on  the  units 
used,  being  equal  to  0.164  when  W  is  measured  in  cubic  meters  and  s  is  taken  in  square  meters. 
The  term  as  is  the  sum  of  all  the  various  absorbing  agencies  in  the  room  and  may  be  expressed 
as: 

as  =  oi«i  +  afS2  +  atSz  + 

where  si  may  be  taken  as  the  area  of  all  the  plaster  surfaces,  and  ai  as  the  absorbing  coefficient 
of  unit  area  of  plaster  surface;  8s  the  area  of  all  the  wooden  surfaces  and  as  the  corresponding 
absorbing  coefficient,  etc.,  until  all  the  absorbing  surfaces  are  included. 

In  a  series  of  investieations  lasting  several  years,  Sabine  determined  the  absorbing  coefficients  of  the  various 
materials  commonly  used  in  building  construction.  His  values  are  as  follows,  assuming  that  unit  area  of  open 
window  space  has  periect  absorbing  power  and  that  its  coefficient  is  taken  as  unity: 

Table  1. — Sound  Absorbino  Coefficients 

Material  Coefficient 

Wood  sheathing,  (hard  pine) 0 .  061 

Plaster  on  wood  lath 0 .  034 

Plaster  on  wire  lath 0. 033 

Plaster  on  tile 0.025 

Glass 0.027 

Brick  set  in  Portland  cement 0.025 

Audience 0.96 

Oil  paintings,  (inclusive  of  frames) 0 .  28 

House  plants,  per  cubic  meter 0.11 

Carpet  rugs 0 .  20 

Oriental  rugs,  extra  heavy 0. 29 

Cheese  cloth 0. 019 

Cretonne  cloth 0.15 

Shelia  curtains 0 .  23 

Hair  felt,  2.5  cm.  thick,  8  cm.  from  wall 0.78 

Cork  2.5  cm.  thick  loose  on  floor 0. 16 

Linoleum,  loose  on  floor 0. 12 

»  "Zur  Theorie  des  Nachhalls."  Sitiungsberichte  der  Kais.  Akad.  der  Wissensch.  in  Wien,  Math-Naturw. 
KJasse.  Bd.  CXX.  Abt.  2a,  Mai,  1911. 

*  "Architectural  Acoustics."     A  series  of  papers  in  the  American  Architect,  1900,  and  later  papers. 
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It  abould  be  noted  tbst  plut*r,  wood.  Bnd  (Im*.  the  sutemla  tb*t  uaiully  form  ItiF  inlnior  aurfBcn  of  ■udi- 
toriumi.  hkve  bihkU  AbAorblnc  power»  thua  ACCDUDtins  for  the  faulty  revFrbpration  fouod  id  any  larte  aixditoriuBi- 

be  affleient  M  kcouatical  coirectivea.  mBtetkli  abould  bavs  a  coeffieiFnt  of  at  leaat  O.K 
atandard.  any  type  of  plaater  iraU  id  eommoD  use  ia  aeea  to  be  practically  uielfia  aa  an 
qualitia  is  an  abeorber  are  ponaity  and  comprogibillty.     The  enersy  of  tound  incident  on  auch  a  material  ii 

sanverted  putly  into  beat  by  friction  intfaeporn,  and  putly  into  mechanical  eneriy  by  compnuiiiBtlieiubataaoe, 

edly  becauae  of  the  clothing  worn.  When  makinc  an  acouitical  correction  for  an  auditorium,  the  abaorbinc 
power  of  the  audience  ia  Gfuied  aa  an  important  factor.  By  the  uae  of  thcae  eoefficirnta  and  Sabine'B  formula, 
ealculationa  may  be  made  inaicatinc  how  much  ahaDrbing  materia]  ahould  be  introduced  into  a  room  to  jpve  aatia- 
factory  acouatia  for  average  condidona.  Theae  calculatiooa  may  be  made  from  the  buUdinc  plana  lo  that  the  acoua- 
tica  may  be  provided  for  in  advance  of  oonatrurtion. 

In  roomi  uaed  only  for  apeaUni  purpoaea.  ttaa  time  of  revaiberatioD  ahouM  be  ahorter  than  tor  muaio  alone. 
bacauae  a  lanier  time  of  reTcrberation  ia  dealrsd  tor  muiic.  When  the  room  ia  to  be  uied  for  both  muaio  and  apeak- 
ina,  a  time  of  reverberation  ii  nhosen  that  will  be  fairly  aatialactory  for  botb;  the  auditorium  thua  beins  made 
aomewhat  too  reverberant  tor  apeakiDg,  and  not  qiute  rereiberant  enough  for  muaic. 

SOe.  Echoes  in  an  Auditorhtm. — Other  defects  than  the  reverb eratioii  may 
exist  in  an  auditorium.  An  echo  is  set  up  when  an  auditor  hears  a  sound  coining  direct  from  a 
nearby  speaker  uid  then  again  at  a  later  time  when  it  ia  reflected  from  a  distant  wall.  Figs. 
20  and  21  show  the  reflections  of 
sound  in  the  Auditorium  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  and  how  echoes 
were  caused.  This  room,  is  nearly 
hemiapherical  in  shape  with  several 
large  arches  and  recesses  which  break 
the  regulari^of  its  innersurface.  Be- 
cause of  its  large  volume,  425,000  cu. 
ft,,  and  curved  walls  of  hard  plaster, 
it  was  afflicted  with  both  reverbera- 
tion and  echoes.  An  investigationi 
lasting  several  years,  yielded  an 
analysis  of  the  acoustical  defects,  on 
the  basia  of  which,  action  waa  taken  to 
correct  the  faults.  The  echoes  were 
located  experimentally  by  sending  a  small  bundle  of  sound  successively  in  different  directions 
and  noting  its  path  after  reflection.  A  ticking  wat«h  was  used  as  a  source  of  sound.  When 
backed  by  a  reflector,  this  gave  definite  data,  as  did  also  a  metronome  enclosed  in  a  box 
so  that  the  sound  could  escape  only  through  a  directed  horn;  but  the  results  were  not 
conclusive.  A  satisfactory  method  waa  found  that  involved  the  use  of  an  alternating- 
current  arc  light  as  the  source  of  sound.  This  gave  a  hissing  sound  that  traveled  the  same 
path  as  the  light  of  the  arc.  The  light  and  sound  were  reflected  by  a  parabolic  reflector  to 
distant  walls  where  an  observer  could  see  where  the  sound  struck.  The  walls  causing  echoes 
were  then  readily  located. 

1  Bull.  73  on  "Aeooitifaof  Auditoriunu"  by  F,  R.  WaUonaud  Bull.  S7  on  "  CocrectioD  ol  Echoea  and  Rerer- 
beratioD  in  the  Auditorium,  Univeraity  ol  Ulinoia"  by  F.  B.  Wataon  and  James  M.  White.  Publlahed  by  tba 
Univ.  of  lU.  En|.  £ip.  Bta, 
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For  *  dutinot  e 
■hould  be  nbout  1/1 
of  flchoea,  thu  would 


nssn  ibaC  the  diSen 


!)ween  the  dinnt  snd  roOssted  aDOndi 

Auditor    For  tba  pr&otiul  bToidmcA 

in  pathi  of  the  diieat  sad  reflsoUd  Hundi  ibould  aot  neced  70  ft. 

30/.  laterference  and  R«soiiaace.^Another  acoustical  defect  is  created  when 
sound  waves,  reflected  from  the  walls  of  the  room,  meet  the  oDcomlng  waves  in  auch  a  laatiner 
that  pronounced  interference  takes  place.  Thus,  a  sustained  m.uBlcal  sound  may  produce  undue 
loudness  in  some  places  and  a  corresponding  dearth  of  sound  elsewhere.     A  further  defect, 

called  resonance,  is  caused  when 
the  original  sound  is  amplified 
by  the  vibration  of  wooden 
paneling  and  by  the  reinforce- 
ment from  alcoves  or  window 
recesses.  In  the  practical  cor- 
rection  of  the  acoustics  of 
rooms  it  IS  very  desirable  that 
the  absorbing  material  intro- 
duced to  reduce  the  teverbwa- 
tion  beplacedsoaatominimiie 
the  echoes  and  other  faults. 

SOg.  Wires  sad 
Sounding  Boards. — A  state- 
ment should  be  made  concern- 
ing the  acoustical  effect  of 
wires  and  sounding  boards, 
since  these  appeal  to  the  popu- 
lar mind  as  effective  correcting 
E^;encies.  Wires  are  of  practi- 
cally no  effect.'  They  have 
much  the  same  effect  that  a  fish 
line  in  the  water  has  on  the 
water  waves.  To  be  effective, 
the  obstacle  should  be  lai^e 
md.  An  instance  is  recorded  where 
acoustical  effect,  so  it  was  removed 


enough  to  be  comparable  with  the 
five  miles  of  wire  were  installed 
and  absorbing  material  put  in  fc 


idinE  boardft,  ivlivf 
^nercy  by  nbaorbinf 


30h.  Modeling  Hew  Auditoriums  After  Old  Ones  With  Good  Acoustics. — A  sug- 
gestion often  mide  is  for  architects  to  model  auditoriums  after  those  already  built  that  have 
good  acouslu  ul  properties.  It  does  not  follow  that  halls  so  modeled  will  be  successful,  because 
the  materials  used  in  construction  are  not  the  same  year  (vfter  year.  For  instance,  it  was  the 
usual  custom  ^cars  ago  to  build  wooden  structuras;  but  modern  practice  requires  the  use  of 
steel,  concret«,  and  plaster  thus  forniing  walls  that  transmit  and  absorb  less  sound.  Further- 
more a  new  auditorium  is  channcd  somewhat  to  suit  the  ide.iM  of  the  architect  or  the  particu- 
lar nrcumstances  of  the  new  building,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  changes  will  affect  the 
aiuuatRs 

30i  Effect  of  the  Ventilation  System. — It  would  seem  at  first  thought  that  the 
\  entilation  svsteiu  in  a  room  would  affect  the  acoustics.  The  air  is  the  medium  that  transmits 
the  sound.     It  has  becH  shown  that  the  wind  has  an  action  in  changing  the  direction  of  propaga- 
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tion  of  sound.'  Sound  ia  also  reQected  and  refracted  at  the  boundary  of  gaaea  that  differ  in 
density  and  temporature.*  It  is  found,  however,  that  the  efFect  of  the  usual  ventilation  currents 
on  the  acoustics  in  an  auditorium  ia  Bmall,  The  temperature  difference  between  the  heated 
current  and  the  air  in  the  room  is  not  great  enough  to  affect  the  sound  appreciably,  and  the 
motion  of  the  current  is  too  slow  aod  over  too  short  a  diatance  to  change  the  action  of  the  sound 
to  any  marked  extent.' 


Undp 


It  d[  hot  Hi 


ater  of  ths  I 


pn>du»  lODliuioti.     The  objscE  tc 
■iblF,     Hot  itavn.  ndiatan,  and 


and  vaDtiUtiii<  ayitema  may  prove  diiadvuitacPOiK.  A  hot  i 
I  will  ■eriously  diaturb  the  action  of  the  lound-  Any  irreEulari 
jfd  air  are  apt  up  will  modify  ths  regular  proems  of  the  Bouod 
tr  ia  to  keep  the  air  in  the  room  aa  hotnoseneoua  and  ateady  aa 
eated  air  ahould  be  kept  uear  the  walla  and  out  of  the  center  i 
ihe  TCntilation  mirrent  go  in  the  same  direction  aa  the  aouod  si 


31.  Non-tranamiBslon  of  Soimd. 

31a.  Bow  Sound  is  Tnutsmitted. — The  second  large  problem  in  the  acoustics  of 
buildii^a  b  the  tranamiitaion  of  sound.  Sound  may  be  transmitted  from  one  part  of  a  building 
to  other  parts  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  vibrations  of  pianos,  cellos,  etc.,  that  rest  on  the  floor, 
and  the  noise  of  motora,  pumps,  and  other  instruments  that  are  placed  in  intimate  contact  with 
the  building  structure,  are  transmitted  with  surprising  efficiency  through  the  continuity  of 
structure  and  are  hindered  in  their  prog- 
ress only  when  encountering  a  discon- 
tinuity in  elasticity  or  density,  a  large 
change  of  this  kind  being  a  transition 
from  masonry  to  air.  These  disturb- 
ances may  give  rise  to  unexpected  sounds 
by  causing  thin  walls,  partitions,  desks, 
and  other  objects  in  contact  with  the 
building  structure  to  vibrate  and  set  up 
Bound  waves  in  the  air.  The  action  is 
quite  similar  to  that  of  a  speaking  tube, 
the  sound  vibrations  in  this  case  being 
confined  in  the  walls  by  the  totally  re- 
flecting air  boundary  about  them. 


Other  lypea  of  u 


p  vlbiatioiu  In 
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le  air  through 
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Ibc-t. 


Thr  foregoing  conaidcrationi  ihow  that  vibration  may  paaa  from  one  part  ol  a  building  to  other  parta  aloag 

Stb.  Experimental  Investigations. — Investigations  that  have  led  to  some  defi- 
nite results,  have  been  inaugurated  tosolve  the  difficulties,  but  there  remains  much  to  be  done.* 
The  comparative  intensities  of  sound  transmitted  and  reflected  by  partitions  of  different  mate- 
rials have  been  measured  by  the  writer.*  A  sound  of  constant  pitch  blown  by  a  steady  air  pres- 
sure, Is  directed  by  means  of  a  parabolic  reflector  against  the  partition  as  shown  in  Fig.  22. 
Part  of  the  sound  is  reflected  and  part  transmitted,  the  intensity  of  each  part  being  measured 
by  a  Rayleigh  Resonator.     The  Rayleigh  Resonator  is  a  brass  tube  tuned  to  the  Bound  and  has 

'  Oaboroe  Reynolda,  Proc.  of  Royal  Soo..  Vol.  XXII.  p.  531,  1S74. 
■  Jua.  Henry,  llepurt  of  Lighthouae  Board  of  U.  B..  IB74. 

J.  Tyudall.  Pl.il.  Train  ,  1H74. 
'  Sabine,  Eog.  Ilec,  Vol,  81,  p.  779,  1910.     Wataon,  Eng.  Rce.,  Vol.  07.  p-  ZOO,  1913. 
•Sabinp,  The  Brickbuild«.  Feb.,  1916. 
*  Phyalcal  Review,  Jan.,  lOllL 
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a  glass  disc  hung  inside  by  a  quartz  thread.  The  disc  deflects  under  the  action  of  the  sound,  the 
angle  of  deflection  being  proportional  to  the  intensity  of  the  sound.  This  arrangement  allows 
quantitative,  comparative  measurements  to  be  obtained  independently  of  the  ear. 

A  preliminary  investigation  gave  the  following  reeolta: 


Table  2.- 

—Transmission  and 

Reflection  of  Sound 

Material 

Deflections  of  resonator  for 

Transmission 

Reflection 

Thickness  in  la  vers 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

H  in.  hairfelt 

22.6 
7.9 
1.15 
5.0 
6.5 
2.25 
0.32 
0.2 

15.4 
3.75 
2.05 

21.7 
1.95 
0.55 

10.4 
2.9 
0.85 
3.8 
0.4 
0.1 

4.9 
15.7 
25.9 
20.7 
10.4 
22.5 
23.2 

6.6 

22.0 

21.2 

5.9 

6.6 

20.0 

10.5 
22.6 
22.1    * 
10.0 
9.3 
20.0 

Vx  in.  cork  board 

fi  in.  cork  board 

^i  in.  paper  lined  felt 

^  in.  nauer  lined  felt 

^d.  in.  flax  board 

W  in.  Dressed  fiber 

li  in,  pressed  fiber 

90und 


'P^fJtdtd 


'^sMSh. 


ify;^-. 


Inspection  of  the  results  shows  that  a  porous  material  like  hairfelt,  transmits  much  sound.  Lining  it  with 
paper  stops  the  pores  and  introduces  air  spaces  between  successive  layers  and  thereby  diminishes  the  transmisrion. 
Dense  materials  transmit  less  sound,  as  shown  by  the  results  for  the  pressed  fiber.  The  law  of  transmission  for  a 
homogeneous  material,  like  hairfelt,  states  that  the  intensity  of  the  transmitted  sound  decreases  e]q;x>nentially 
with  the  increasing  thickness.  Doubling  the  thickness  does  not  double  the  amount  of  sound  cut  off;  that  is,  if 
1  in.  of  the  material  stops  10%  of  the  sound  entering  the  material,  2  in.  stop  19%,  Sin.  stop  27%,  etc.  For 
non-homogeneous  walls,  such  as  cork  sheets  with  air  spaces  between,  or  compound  walls,  such  as  plaster 
partitions,  there  is  no  simple  law  of  transmission.  When  a  partition  is  elastic,  it  vibrates  under  the  action 
of  the  incident  sound  and  may  be  set  in  vigorous  motion  if  in  tune  with  the  incident  waves.  This  ereatet 
oompressional  waves  on  the  further  side  of  the  partition  and  thus  transmits  the  sound  energy.  Thick  walla  may 
act  in  this  way  as  well  as  thin  ones.  Vibrations  with  amplitudes  of  one-thousandth  of  an  inch  and  less  are  capable 
of  producing  audible  sounds.^ 

The  reflection  of  sound  increases  usually  with  the  thickness  of  a  homogeneous  material,  but  the  law  is  not  a 
simple  one.     The  reflection  b  large  when  the  transmission  is  small  unless  the  material  is  a  good  absorber.     When  a 

partition  vibrates,  the  reflection  may  be  smaller  than  expected,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  V^  in.  paper  lined  felt.  Reflection  is  greater  for  rigid,  heavy  partitions  than 
for  elastic,  thin  ones. 

The  experiments  just  described  point  the  way  to  further  work  and  this  has 
already  been  started  with  improved  methods  and  apparatus.  The  complete 
solution  of  the  problem  involves  the  absorption  of  sound.  Fig.  23  indicates  how 
the  incident  sound  is  reflected,  absorbed,  and  transmitted  in  varying  amounts 
depending  on  the  nature  of  the  material,  the  construction  of  the  partition  and 
the  possibility  of  vibration. 

The  transmission  of  sound  has  been  measured  by  Sabine^  who  tested  the 
sound-insulating  efficiencies  of  hair-felt,  sheet  iron,  and  combinations  of  these 
materials  by  a  method  involving  the  use  of  the  ear  in  listening  for  the  faintest 
trace  of  sound.  He  found  that  hairfelt  transmitted  considerable  sound  but 
that  the  rigid,  dense  sheet  iron  was  more  efficient.  Alternate  layers  of  sheet  iron  and  hairfelt  gave  quite 
satisfactory  insulation.  His  experiments  were  preliminary  to  a  more  extended  investigation  of  standard  con- 
structions and  were  intended  to  establish  methods  and  principles. 

J&ger^  states  from  theoretical  considerations  that  thin  walls  of  small  mass  and  easily  capable  of  vibration 
transmit  sounds  quite  readily;  also  that  low  pitched  sounds  pass  through  partitions  more  easily  than  high  pitched 
ones.  Tufts^  concluded  from  his  experiments  that  porous  materials  transmit  sound  in  much  the  same  proportion 
that  they  allow  air  to  pass. 

31c.  Sound-proof  Rooms. — The  foregoing  conclusions  indicate  the  constructions 
best  suited  for  making  rooms  sound-proof.     What  is  desired  are  walls  that  are  rigid  and  heavy 

»  See  "Vibrations  of  Buildings,"  Art.  31d. 

2  "The  Insulation  of  Sound,"  The  Brickbuilder,  Feb.,  1916. 

'  See  previous  reference,  p  748. 

*  Amcr.  Jour,  of  Science,  Vol.  2,  p.  357,  1901. 


Fig.  23. — Action  of  a  material 
in  reflecting,  absorbing,  and 
transmitting  sound. 
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with  aome  sort  of  discontinuity,  such  as  an  air  space.  It  appears  of  advantage  to  place  sound- 
absorbing  material  in  this  air  space.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  possible  in  practice  to  have  a 
complete  air  discontinuity  about  a  room,  because  the  walls  make  a  more  or  less  intimate  contact 
at  the  floor  where  they  are  supported.  It  is  also  apparent  that  any  ventilation  openings  or 
cracks  about  doors,  pipes,  and  partitions  that  will  give  a  continuous  air  passage,  will  allow 
transmission  of  sound  and  should  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible.  Further,  steam  and  water 
pipes  convey  sounds  of  distant  pumps,  motors,  and  furnaces  and  are  likely  to  pass  these  sounds 
to  the  air  in  the  room. 

Zld,  Vibrations  in  Buildings. — Another  problem  in  the  transmission  of  sound 
arises  because  of  the  vibrations  of  walls,  floors,  and  other  portions  of  the  building  which  are  apt 
to  give  forth  sound.  A  systematic  investigation  of  this  subject  was  carried  out  by  Hall^  in 
San  Francisco.  He  used  a  modified  seismograph  pendulum  that  recorded  vibrations  in  three 
directions,  two  horizontal  vibrations  at  right  angles  to  each  other  and  a  third  vertical  vibration. 
The  results  showed  that  buildings  vibrate  in  all  three  directions  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
because  of  machinery,  street  traffic,  and  other  causes.  The  magnitude  of  the  vibrations  is 
generally  small,  varying  in  Hall's  observations  from  about  0.0014  to  0.000(>i  in.;  but  it  is  likely 
that  vibrations  of  factory  floors  exceed  these  values.  The  frequencies  of  the  vibrations  varied 
from  about  2  to  9  per  sec. 

Vibrations  of  walls  are  capable  of  producing  sound  waves  in  the  surrounding  air,  that  will  be  audible  if  the 
amplitude  of  vibration  is  large  enough.  There  appears  to  be  no  data  for  this  particular  case,  but  some  idea  of  the 
action  may  be  gained  from  experiments  by  Shaw'  who  found  that  a  telephone  receiver  membrane  vibrating  with 
small  double  amplitudes  gave  sounds  when  held  to  the  ear  as  indicated  in  Table  3. 

Table  3. — Sounds  Produced  by  a  Vibratinq  Telephone  Membrane 

Double  amplitude  Result 

0 .  000006  in.  sound  "  j ust  audible  " 

0.0004      in.  sound  "just  comfortably  loud" 

0.008        in.  sound  "just  uncomfortably  loud" 

0.04  in.  sound  "just  overpowering" 

Hall's  values  lie  within  these  limits  but  the  sounds  produced  would  be  considerably  fainter  because  they  are  not 
conveyed  so  directly  or  so  efficiently  to  the  ear  as  in  Shaw's  experiment. 

More  recently,  this  problem  has  been  extended  by  others'  from  the  economic  standpoint,  since  it  appears  that 
theae  vibrations,  particularly  in  factories,  affect  the  physical  welfare  and  efficiency  of  the  employees.  The  results 
of  the  investigations  described  lead  to  the  following  recommendations  for  reducing  vibrations:  (1)  to  minimise  the 
vibration  at  the  source  by  using  properly  balanced  machines,  and  by  mounting  them  on  separate  foundations  or  on 
heavy,  rigid  floors;  and  (2)  to  reduce  transmission  of  vibrations  by  introducing  materials  to  produce  changes  in  the 
daatioity  and  density  of  the  building  structure,  thus  following  the  principles  already  set  forth  in  regard  to  non- 
transmission  of  sound. 

82.  Conclusion. — A  number  of  related  problems  in  the  acoustics  of  buildings  remain 
unsolved.  There  is  need  for  further  information  on  the  construction  of  sound-proof  rooms; 
how  different  coastructions  reflect,  absorb,  and  transmit  sounds  of  different  frequencies;  and 
how  pipes  and  ventilating  ducts  may  be  modified  to  prevent  transmission  of  vibrations.  There 
is  need  also  for  efficient,  fireproof,  sound-absorbing  materials  that  are  comparatively 
inexpensive  and  capable  of  being  cleaned  without  impairing  their  acoustical  efficiency. 

While  it  is  seen  that  a  number  of  problems  await  solution,  it  is  also  apparent  that  a  considerable  fund  of  inform- 
ation is  at  hand  for  guidance  in  securing  satisfactory  acoustics,  particularly  in  auditoriums.     It  would  therefore 
seem  desirable  for  architects  and  builders  to  avoid  the  acoustical  defects  so  prevalent  in  existing  buildings  by  speci- 
fjring  in  advance  of  construction  of  new  buildings  that  proper  action  be  taken  to  secure  satisfactory  acoustics  as 
'  far  as  possible.^ 

1  "Graphical  Analysis  of  Building  Vibrations,"  Elec.  World,  Dec.  18,  1015.    Also  earlier  papers. 

*  Proc.  of  Royal  Society,  Vol.  76A,  p.  360,  1905. 

*  Maurice  Dcutsch,  Consulting  Engineer,  New  York  City.  (See  pamphlet  entitled  "The  Effects  of  Vibration 
in  Structures"  published  by  the  Abcrthaw  Construction  Company,  Boston.) 

^  Those  who  desire  to  read  further  in  the  subject  of  Acoustics  of  Buildings  will  find  ample  material  and  biblio- 
graphy in  the  references  given  in  footnotes  throughout  the  chapter. 
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SCHOOL  PLANNING 
By  James  O.  Betellb 

School  Planning  has  made  very  rapid  and  marked  development  in  the  last  decade,  and,  on 
account  of  the  changes  brought  about  by  the  world  war,  even  greater  and  more  marked  develop- 
ments are  looked  for  within  the  next  few  years.  Courses  of  studies  are  changing,  new  ones  are 
being  added,  and  some  old  ones  being  abandoned.  This  means  changes  in  the  usual  school 
building  plan  to  properly  take  care  of  these  new  conditions.  It  also  means  that  new  buildings 
shall  be  so  constructed  that  changes  may  easily  be  made  after  the  school  is  built,  as  no  school 
building  can  be  upnto-date  for  a  very  long  period  during  these  times  of  rapid  adjustment  in 
school  administration. 

88.  Educational  Surveys. — Farshigted  communities  who  wish  to  locate  and  to  build 
their  schools  scientifically,  and  with  a  look  to  the  future,  are  beginning  to  see  the  importance 
of  having  an  educational  survey  made  of  their  town  or  city  by  experts  who  make  a  special^ 
of  such  work.  As  a  result  of  what  is  learned  regarding  existing  conditions  and  probable  future 
trend  and  increase  in  population,  a  building  program  for  the  next  5  to  10  years  is  planned  out, 
sites  acquired,  and  building  work  started.  For  typical  examples  of  these  surveys  see  the  reports 
of  the  surveys  made  of  Portland,  Oregon,  Omaha,  Neb.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

84.  School  Sites. — The  recently  enacted  physical  training  and  military  training  laws  in 
many  of  our  states,  as  well  as  a  more  enlightened  public  opinion,  has  made  larger  school  sites 
necessary. 

For  the  average  elementary  school  accommodating  about  800  pupils,  a  site  of  not  less  than  4  aoret  it 
recommended;  and  for  the  intermediate  school  of  800  pupils,  a  site  of  not  less  than  5  acres  is  recoaunended. 
In  an  intermediate  school  the  playground  requirements  become  more  important  and  an  experimental  aehool 
garden  is  often  included. 

For  the  high  school  accommodating  about  1000  pupils  a  site  of  10  acres,  or  more,  is  recommended.  This  wiD 
include  not  only  space  for  games,  such  as  tennis,  hand  ball,  basket  ball,  etc.,  but  also  a  complete  athletic  fidd  with 
base  ball  and  football  fields,  running  track,  and  bleachers  for  spectators.  It  is  very  desirable  to  hare  th6  sdiool 
athletic  field  adjoin  the  high  school,  as  the  games,  drills,  and  exercises  can  be  more  easily  supervised.  The  gym- 
nasium in  the  building  with  its  lockers,  showers,  and  other  dependencies  are  readily  available  and  claasea  oan  be 
easily  drilled  or  exercised  in  the  open  air  when  the  weather  is  suitable,  instead  of  in  the  enclosed  gymnasium. 

Sites  should  also  bo  selected  with  due  regard  for  healthful  conditions,  accessibility,  absence  of  noise,  dangerous 
approaches,  good  moral  surroundings,  etc.  The  Minnesota  school  building  regulations  recommend  that  even  oo 
the  smallest  sites,  not  more  than  20  %  of  the  entire  area  be  used  for  the  building. 

It  seems  to  be  agreed  among  educators  that  school  buildings  should  be  so  located  that  no  scholar  attending 
the  primary  school  shall  have  more  than  ^  of  a  mile  to  walk,  and  if  attending  an  intermediate  school  not  farther 
that  IH  miles.  High  school  scholars  can  travel  as  far  as  2}^  miles,  but  a  limit  of  2  miles  is  to  be  preferred.  In 
special  cases  scholars  do  travel  farther  to  school  than  these  distances,  but  trolleys  or  other  special  means  of  trans* 
portation  are  used. 

35.  Program  of  Studies. — No  school  can  be  properly  designed  until  the  superintendent 
of  schools  furnishes  the  architect  with  a  program  giving  the  course  of  studies  to  be  taught, 
length  of  class  periods,  number,  size,  and  kind  of  rooms  desired,  and  number  of  pupils  to  be 
accommodated  in  each  subject.  This  will  permit  the  architect  to  so  design  the  school  as  to 
suit  the  particular  subjects  to  be  taught,  rather  than  make  the  program  of  studies  fit  in  with 
the  building  after  it  is  built. 

36.  School  Building  Laws  of  Various  States. — Many  states  have  laws  which  apply  to  the 
construction  of  school  buildings.  Copies  of  these  laws  and  any  rules  relating  to  building  or 
grounds  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  should  be  obtained  and 
carefully  followed  in  designing  the  building.  Wliere  state  laws  exist  it  is  usually  required  that 
all  plans  and  specifications  of  school  buildings  be  submitted  to  the  State  Board  of  Education 
for  approval  before  starting  to  build.  The  requirements  of  these  laws  vary  widely  from  nothing 
at  all  in  some  states,  to  very  rigid  requirements  in  Ohio.  The  appointment  of  a  federal  commis- 
sion is  being  advocated  to  standardize  these  laws  in  the  various  states  and  bring  about  some 
semblance  of  uniformity.  The  control  over  existing  school  buildings  and  the  plans  for  new 
buildings  is  usually  enforced  by  State  Boards  of  Education  through  their  control  of  state  money 
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which  they  apportion  and  distribute  to  the  various  communities,  and  which  they  may  withhold 
unless  certain  standards  are  lived  up  to. 

87.  School  Organization. — The  school  life  of  children  is  divided  into  12  years  and  generally 
designated  as  1st  to  12th  grades.  Sometimes  grades  are  designated  as  IB-IA,  2B-2A,  etc., 
where  there  is  a  promotion  at  midyear.  The  further  division  has  been  general  of  housing  the 
first  8  years  or  grades  in  a  grade  school  and  the  last  4  years  in  a  high  school,  the  grades  in  the 
high  sch.x>l  being  called  1st,  2d,  3d,  and  4th  years.  A  change  in  this  organization  is  now  being 
made  by  placing  a  Junior  High  School  between  the  lower  grades  and  the  senior  high  school. 
This  organization  and  its  advantages,  will  be  treated  under  the  description  of  the  junior  high 
school. 

A  tendency  to  make  an  intensive  use  of  the  school  plant  has  been  very  marked  in  recent 
years.  The  use  of  the  various  buildings  only  5  hours  a  day  for  200  days  each  year  is  giving  way 
to  twice  as  much  use,  or  more.  If  we  are  to  have  the  necessary  school  plant  and  equipment, 
which  modern  education  demands,  and  still  keep  taxes  within  reasonable  limits,  economy 
must  be  practiced.  There  is  no  easier  way  to  economize  than  to  make  more  use  than  for- 
merly of  the  facilities  we  already  have. 

The  Bo-callcd  "Gary"  plan  is  a  scheme  for  the  more  intensive  use  of  the  school  plant,  the  accommodation  of 
more  children,  and  at  the  same  time  giving  a  more  diversified  and  attractive  course  of  study,  work,  and  play.  The 
"  alternating  plan  "  and  "  platoon  system  "  are  only  modifications  of  the  "  Gary  "  plan,  to  solve  the  problem  of  some 
special  community.  From  lack  of  construction  of  new  school  buildings  to  take  care  of  the  normal  growth  in  popu- 
lation during  the  past  few  years  and  the  excessive  cost  of  new  construction,  communities  have  been  forced  into  this 
new  scheme  of  organisation.  The  other  alternative  is  to  place  a  portion  of  the  scholars  on  part  time,  which  every 
one  hesitates  to  do.  Briefly  the  schemes  are  about  as  follows:  One-half  the  scholars  report  at  school,  say  at  8:30 
A.  M.  After  the  first  period  spent  in  the  class  rooms  these  pupils  move  on  to  the  special  rooms,  such  as  shops, 
gymnasium,  auditorium,  or  playgrounds,  and  leave  the  class  rooms  vacant  for  the  second  section  or  platoon.  The 
program  of  the  school  is  therefore  rather  complicated  but  very  ingenious.  The  school  day  is  longer  than  under  the 
usual  program  because  there  are  periods  of  supervised  play,  gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  etc.  The  first  plat- 
toon's  day  comes  to  an  end  around  4:00  o'clock  and  the  second  platoon  one  period  later,  or  around  4:40  o'clock. 
To  run  a  school  on  this  intensive  basis  makes  it  necessary  to  operate  it  on  the  departmental  plan  and  the  school 
buildin^E  must  be  very  complete  in  its  various  departments.  The  reason  more  scholars  can  be  accommodated  in 
this  type  of  school  than  in  the  ordinary  one  is  because  several  classes  at  a  time  are  taken  into  the  auditorium  and 
given  a  singing  lesson,  an  illustrated  lecture,  or  something  that  can  be  taught  in  large  groups;  other  large  groups  at 
the  same  time  go  to  the  playgrounds,  to  the  gymnasium,  etc.,  so  that  while  the  first  platoon  is  absorbed  in  these 
special  activities,  the  second  platoon  has  the  use  of  the  recitation  and  class  rooms;  thus  the  platoons  alternate 
throughout  the  day.  In  some  instances,  groups  of  children  are  sent  once  a  week  for  religious  instructions  to  nearby 
churches  designated  by  the  Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jewish  organisations,  thus  making  still  more  room  in  the 
school  for  more  pupils. 

88.  Kinds  of  Schools. — (1)  Primary  School,  (2)  Intermediate  or  Junior  High  School,  (3) 
Senior  High  School,  (4)  Manual  Training  or  Commercial  High  School,  (5)  Vocational  School. 

89.  Primary  Schools. — Primary  schools  accommodate  children  from  kindergarten  age 
(4  to  6  years)  up  to  and  including  the  6th  grade,  where  there  is  a  junior  high  school,  and  up  to  the 
8th  grade  where  no  junior  high  school  exists.  The  plan  of  the  building  is  very  simple  and  con- 
sists principally  of  class  rooms  accommodating  40  to  42  pupils  each.  It  may  or  may  not  have 
an  auditorium.  If  it  has  an  auditorium,  it  need  only  be  large  enough  to  accommodate  3^  to  ^ 
of  the  pupils  at  one  sitting.  A  few  years  difference  in  the  ages  of  children  at  this  period  means 
considerable  difference  in  their  mental  development.  It  is  not  possible  to  talk  to  the  entire 
group  of  1st  to  8th  grades,  without  talking  over  the  heads  of  the  smaller  children  or  beneath 
the  older  ones.  For  this  reason,  they  are  assembled  in  groups  of  only  a  few  years'  difference  in 
age,  and  not  so  large  an  auditorium  is  needed.  There  is  no  objection,  however,  other  than  the 
cost  to  having  an  auditorium  seating  the  entire  school,  as  it  is  often  desirable  to  get  all  the  pupils 
together  for  some  special  occasion,  such  as  at  Christmas  time,  or  for  other  entertainments. 

A  play  room  or  exercise  room  is  provided  to  take  care  of  the  children  at  recess  and  before  school  during  stormy 
weather,  and  equal  in  area  to  about  1500  sq.  ft.  It  is  not  usually  called  a  gymnasium  because  little  or  no  apparatus 
is  used. 

The  primary  school  is  organised  on  the  simplest  basis  and  the  children  do  not  go  from  room  to  room  as  in  the 
departmental  scheme,  but  remain  in  the  same  class  room  and  under  the  same  teacher  all  the  time. 

In  schools  including  the  7th  and  8th  grades,  a  few  special  rooms  are  included,  such  as  manual  arts  room, 
household  arts  room,  drawing  room,  etc. 
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40.  Intennediate  or  Junior  High  School. — The  junior  high  school  is  an  innovation  in  the 
school  organization  which  is  being  received  with  great  favor.  Educators  claim  many  advan- 
tages both  from  a  financial  and  an  educational  standpoint.  Where  junior  high  schools  exist, 
the  entire  school  system  is  organized  on  one  of  several  ways,  such  as  the  &-6,  the  6-2-4,  or  the 
6-3-3  plan,  the  latter  meaning  6  years  primary  school,  3  years  junior  high  school,  and  3 
years  high  schooL  The  other  schemes  are  adopted  to  meet  certain  special  situations  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  6-6  plan,  the  community  may  have  a  large  and  well  organized  high  school 
which  is  large  enough  to  include  the  7th  and  8th  grades.  The  pupils  are  therefore  put  in  with 
the  high  school  and  no  additional  building  is  needed.  As  the  high  school  enrollment  increaaes, 
however,  instead  of  enlarging  the  high  school  building,  the  junior  high  school  can  be  built  in 
which  will  be  accommodated  the  7th  and  8th  grades  and  the  first  year  high  school  class,  thus 
relieving  not  only  the  high  school  but  the  grade  schools  as  well.  The  school  system  will  then 
be  organized  on  the  6-3-3  plan,  which  9eems  to  be  the  most  desirable. 

The  following  claims  are  made  in  favor  of  junior  high  schools : 

1.  Children  in  the  adolescent  stage  are  best  housed  in  separate  buildings  away  from  the  eztremdy  younc 
pupils  as  well  as  the  more  mature. 

2.  As  the  junior  high  schools  are  usually  run  on  the  departmental  plan  or  to  a  great  extent  on  that  baaia.  it 
provides  an  easy  break  between  the  very  much  supervised  primary  school,  and  the  high  school  where  the  student 
is  thrown  on  his  own  resources  and  responsibility. 

3.  The  children  are  often  kept  a  little  longer  at  school  and  instead  of  leaving  on  completion  of  the  8th  grade, 
as  they  probably  would  under  the  ordinary  8—4  organisation,  they  are  encouraged  to  complete  the  junior  high  school 
course,  which  includes  the  9th  grade  or  Ist  year  high  school.  There  is  also  the  chance  that  having  gone  through 
the  0th  grade,  the  pupil  will  be  interested  to  go  further. 

4.  It  is  possible  to  give  better  instruction  under  the  departmental  plan  where  the  pupils  go  to  special  teaohen 
for  certain  subjects  than  it  is  where  one  teacher  instructs  in  all  subjects.  Pupils  have  a  more  diversified  course  of 
study  and  wider  experiences  in  a  junior  high  school  organisation,  and  are  therefore  better  equipped  to  go  out 
into  the  world's  strxiggle  than  they  are  under  the  8-4  system.  Promotions  are  usiially  made  by  subjeeta  and 
not  by  grades;  this  makes  for  efficiency  and  permits  the  pupil  especially  bright  in  any  subject  to  progreas  more 
rapidly. 

(5)  The  0th  grade  or  first  year  high  school  class  is  always  the  largest  in  a  high  school,  and  more  pupils  drop 
out  during  or  at  the  end  of  this  year  than  at  any  other  time  in  the  high  school  course.  The  three  upper  high  Bohool 
classes  are  of  a  more  even  number,  and  the  chances  are  that  a  pupil  entering  the  second  year  will  complete  the  hi^ 
school  course.  It  is  therefore  more  economical  from  a  building  standpoint  to  house  this  large  number  of  pupils  in 
the  lowest  high  school  grade  in  a  building  which  is  not  so  costly  or  elaborately  equipped  as  a  modern  senior  hish 
school  b'iilding. 

(6)  The  number  of  pupils  in  a  class  is  generally  reduced  from  42  to  35,  thus  placing  it  on  the  high  school 
basis  and  furnishing  more  individual  instruction  to  each  pupil  in  the  class. 

More  special  rooms  are  provided  than  in  a  primary  school  but  not  so  many  or  so  elaborately 
equipped  as  in  a  senior  high  school. 

41.  Senior  High  School. — Almost  everyone  is  familiar  with  the  usual  senior  high  school, 
its  organization  and  general  arrangement.  The  tendency  is  to  have  more  elective  courses 
and  place  special  emphasis  on  the  difference  between  the  courses  for  those  going  to  college  and 
those  whose  education  ends  upon  graduation  from  the  high  school.  Many  special  rooms  are 
included  and  these  will  be  described  in  detail  under  separate  headings. 

42.  Manual  Training  and  Commercial  High  Schools. — These  are  specially  planned  and 
equipped  schools  for  the  teaching  of  special  subjects.  A  manual  training  high  school  should 
not  be  confused  with  a  vocational  school.  In  the  manual  training  school  the  pupil  gives  atten- 
tion to  many  subjects  in  order  to  have  a  variety  of  experiences,  and  a  trained  eye  and  hand  as 
well  as  a  trained  mind.  In  a  vocational  school  the  pupil  gives  special  attention  to  one  certain 
vocation  and  its  allied  studies  with  a  view  of  taking  up  the  subject  for  his  life's  work. 

The  commercial  high  schools  specialize  on  subjects  similar  to  the  ordinary  business 
college,  such  as  bookkeeping,  typewriting,  stenography,  letter  writing,  business  arithmetiCi 
business  law,  customs,  etc. 

It  is  the  tendency  at  the  present  time  to  concentrate  the  various  different  departments  in  one  large  high  school 
and  not  split  them  up  into  a  number  of  separate  units  teaching  special  subjects.  These  are  known  as  "compre- 
hensive," or  "cosmopolitan"  type  of  high  schools.  It  is  claimed  that  the  pupil  has  a  better  chance  to  make  an 
intelligent  choice  of  his  life  wcwk  by  being  in  close  association  with  pupils  in  various  courses  and  if  he  decides,  as 
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time  goes  on,  that  it  is  beat  to  make  an  adjustment  or  chance  in  his  course  of  studies,  it  can  easily  be  arranged 
without  the  necessity  of  changing  schools. 

43.  Vocational  Schools,  and  Smith-Hughes  Bill. — ^The  object  of  the  vocational  school  ia 
to  fit  an  individual  to  pursue  effectively  a  recognized  profitable  employment.  It  is  intended 
for  persons  over  14  yr.  of  age  who  are  preparing  for  a  trade  or  industrial  pursuit.  It  is  not 
intended  to  take  the  place  of  the  regular  schools,  but  in  a  large  measure  is  intended  to  keep 
interested  and  at  school,  pupils  who  would  otherwise  leave  and  go  to  work.  The  number  of 
pupils  leaving  school  and  seeking  employment  at  the  early  age  of  14  yr.  is  alarming,  and  the 
cause  of  their  leaving  and  starting  to  work  is  not  always  an  economic  one.  With  courses  of 
studies,  such  as  the  vocational  school  will  provide,  a  great  number  of  these  pupils  can  be  kept 
at  school  2  or  3  yr.  longer  and  receive  sufficient  training  in  useful  occupations  to  take  them  out 
of  the  unskilled  labor  class. 

The  U.  S.  Qovernment  has  recognised  the  need  of  more  skilled  artisans,  and  realises  that  it  is  not  a  local 
matter.  A  pupil  may  be  born  in  California,  get  his  training  in  Massachusetts,  and  later  spend  his  days  as  a  machin- 
ist in  Indiana.  In  recognition  of  the  above  condition  Congress  passed  the  Smith-Hughes  Bill  establishing  the  Fed- 
eral Board  for  Vocational  Elducation  and  renders  financial  aid  to  the  various  states  where  vocational  schools  are 
established.  The  bill,  however,  does  not  grant  any  money  for  the  building  or  equipment;  this  must  be  taken  care 
of  entirely  by  the  community.  The  financial  aid  from  the  Government  is  to  be  devoted  toward  payment  of  the 
teachers'  salaries  and  the  training  of  teachers. 

Vocational  schools  are  built  separately  for  boys  and  girls  and  it  is  important  to  give  an  actual  shop  atmosphere 
to  the  building  and  its  work  rooms.  Its  shops  should  be  amply  large  and  flexible  so  as  to  take  care  of  changing 
conditions.  In  most  vocational  schools  special  attention  is  given  to  local  industries.  Boys'  schools  include  such 
ootirses  as  plumbing,  electrical  work,  pattern  making,  sheet  metal  work,  automobile  and  gas  engines,  printing, 
brick  laying,  carpentry,  sign  painting,  blacksmithy,  machinery,  etc.  Girls'  schools,  such  courses  as  dressmaking, 
millinery,  suit  and  cloak  making,  children's  clothing,  novelty  work,  electric  power  machine  operating  trades,  fea- 
ther and  paper  working,  weaving,  glove  .making,  straw  hat  making,  embroidery,  hemstitching,  sample  mounting, 
etc.  About  70  %  of  the  girls  forced  to  become  wage  earners  in  the  skilled  trades  take  up  some  form  of  dress- 
making. All  of  the  shops  and  work  rooms  should  be  laid  out  as  near  actiial  working  conditions  in  the  trade  as 
possible.  The  advice  of  the  instructor  in  the  various  shops,  as  well  as  advice  of  heads  of  large  and  successful 
local  industries,  should  be  sought  and  followed  by  the  school  board  and  architect  in  designing  and  equipping  the 
school  building. 

Vocational  schools  and  junior  high  schools  are  the  two  newest  types  in  schools  that  have  been  developed  in 
the  past  10  years,  and  indications  point  to  rapid  development  in  these  two  types  in  the  immediate  future. 

44.  Continuation  or  Part-time  Classes. — Continuation  classes  are  for  the  purpose  of 
continuing  a  pupil's  education  for  a  certain  time  longer,  when  he  has  been  permitted  to  leave 
and  go  to  work  at  an  early  age.  Part-time  classes  are  organized  when  an  employer  recognises 
the  advantage  to  him  of  improving  the  skill  and  training  of  his  workmen.  He  permits  certain 
of  his  younger  employees,  at  his  expense  and  during  working  hours,  to  go  to  school  for  special 
instruction  in  his  particular  line  of  work. 

45.  Wider  Use  of  School  Buildings. — In  line  with  the  more  intensive  use  of  school  buildings 
for  instruction  purposes,  has  come  the  wider  use  of  these  buildings  for  community  or  neighbor- 
hood purposes.  In  designing  the  building,  the  architect  should  keep  in  mind  this  wider  use 
and  arrange  certain  rooms  which  are  likely  to  be  used  by  the  community  so  that  they  are  easily 
accessible  without  disturbing  the  school  while  in  session,  or  so  that  these  rooms  can  be  used  at 
nights  or  holidays  without  the  necessity  of  opening  up  the  entire  building. 

Among  the  rooms  most  likely  to  be  used  by  the  community  are  the  following:  (1)  The  auditorium  for  lectures' 
moving  pictures,  plays,  concerts,  political  meetings,  etc.;  (2)  the  kindergarten  for  small  dances,  receptions  by  tea- 
chers, the  home  and  school  association,  or  similar  bodies;  (3)  the  gymnasium  for  large  dances  and  receptions,  for 
men  or  boys'  gymnasium  classes,  for  neighborhood  basketball  teams,  for  boy  scouts,  etc.;  (4)  the  library  as  a  cir- 
culating branch  from  the  central  public  library;  (5)  the  domestic  science  room  by  the  Red  Cross  or  other  society,  a 
community  kitchen,  or  preparing  refreshments  for  socials  or  receptions  held  in  other  parts  of  the  building;  (6)  a 
room  8o  arranged  with  an  outside  entrance,  or  that  is  near  one,  so  it  can  be  used  on  election  days  as  a  voting  place; 
and  (7)  toilet  and  shower  rooms  mide  acoessihle  for  playing  grounds  so  they  can  be  used  during  summer  vacations, 
and  at  hours  when  school  building  is  closed.  These  are  all  uses  separate  and  distinct  from  the  day  or  evening 
schools,  and  should  be  provided  for  not  only  to  stimulate  interest  and  pride  in  the  school,  but  to  develop  and 
maintain  the  best  American  citisenship. 

46.  Height  of  School  Buildings,  and  One-story  Schools. — It  is  an  axiom  in  school  con- 
struction to  have  as  few  stories  as  possible.    Basements  with  floor  lines  below  grade  level  are 
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being  eliminated.  These  basement  stories  contain  very  much  waste  space,  are  oftentimes  damp 
and  are  always  poorly  lighted.  When  the  school  becomes  crowded,  classes  are  practically 
always  placed  in  these  unsuitable  quarters  either  permanently  or  temporarily,  until  a  new 
school  can  be  built.  In  many  large  cities,  notably  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Cleveland, 
basements  are  being  eliminated  and  the  first  floor  placed  one  step  above  the  general  grade 
level.  This  makes  the  rooms  in  the  lowest  story  as  well  lighted  and  as  dry  and  usuable  as  any 
in  the  building.  The  heating  plant  is  sometimes  placed  in  a  small  basement  under  the  ground 
floor,  but  as  this  makes  a  very  deep  excavation  necessary,  it  is  better  to  place  it  in  the  buOding 
on  the  ground  floor,  or  in  an  extension  outside  the  niain  building. 

It  seems  agreed  that  a  building  3  stories  or  2  flights  of  stairs  high  is  about  the  limit  for  any 
school.  While  in  very  large  cities  schools  are  sometimes  built  higher,  it  is  an  exception,  and 
it  is  only  the  congested  districts  and  immense  value  of  land  that  makes  it  necessary.  Grade 
schools  which  are  built  2  stories  of  1  flight  of  stairs  high  are  preferred  to  a  higher  building. 

A  recent  development  in  school  buildings  ia  the  large  1-story  schoolhouse.  This  idea  is  confined  principally 
to  primary  or  grade  schools  and  has  many  advantages.  It  eliminates  stairs  and  in  many  cases  each  room  has  a 
exit  door  to  the  outside  on  grade,  besides  being  connected  to  the  school  corridors,  thus  making  each  class  room  more 
or  less  of  a  unit  in  itself.  Numerous  examples  of  this  type  of  school  have  been  built  in  California,  Oregon,  Kansas 
City,  Minneapolis,  Rochester,  and  around  Chicago. 

The  advantages  claimed  are  as  follows:  (1)  Safety  from  fire  and  panic;  (2)  quicker  and  cheaper  to  build;  and 
(3)  elastic  in  plan,  with  additions  easily  made. 

Its  one  great  disadvantage  is  the  sise  of  the  plot  of  ground  required  and  the  added  cost  of  this  land. 

While  12  rooms  with  auditorium  and  kindergarten  seems  to  be  the  average  maximiim  sise,  the  City  of  Clere> 
land  is  building  1-story  schools  considerably  larger  in  siso,  made  necessary  principally  by  the  drastic  requirements 
of  the  Ohio  school  building  code. 

Many  of  the  l-story  schools  have  a  minimum  amount  of  light  admitted  from  the  side  walls,  with  the  majority 
of  the  light  coming  from  an  overhead  skylight.  This  has  a  special  advantage  in  those  rooms  facing  south,  where 
during  a  greater  part  of  the  day  the  window  shadra  have  to  be  pulled  down  on  account  of  the  sun  shining  into  class 
rooms.  The  skylight  is  built  on  the  principle  of  the  saw-tooth  factory  roof,  and  faces  north.  No  sun  can  shine 
into  the  room  through  this  type  of  skylight  and  yet  tne  desk  farthest  from  the  outside  windows  is  as  well  liishted 
as  those  next  to  the  windows. 

It  is  predicted  that  the  l-story  schools,  with  floor  on  grade,  without  basements,  will  come  into  very  general  use 
in  o\ir  smaller  cities,  for  medium  size  grade  school  buildings. 

47.  School  Building  Measurements. — In  order  to  bring  about  a  standard  of  comparison 
as  to  cost,  pupil  capacity,  cubature,  etc.,  the  following  report  has  been  adopted  by  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  and  also  by  the  Committee  on  Standardization  of  School  Buildings  of 
the  National  Educational  Association.  It  is  recommended  and  urged  that  these  directions 
be  closely  followed  in  preparing  data  on  school  costs,  etc. 

For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  comparable  data  upon  the  educational  utility  and  cost  of  school  buildings,  they 
shall  be  classiffed,  measured,  and  defined  as  follows: 

Educatiottal  Classification:  School  buildings  shall  be  classified,  educationally,  as:  lower  elementary,  upper 
elementary,  high,  or  secondary. 

Lower  Elementary:  Shall  be  defined  as  a  building  containing  class  and  kindergarten  rooms,  together  with  the 
usual  accf^sory  roomM,  such  as  principal's  office,  teachers'  rooms,  play  rooms,  toilets,  etc.,  and  used  for  the  lower 
elementary  grades  only. 

Should  a  school  building  of  this  type  be  provided  with  assembly  room,  gymnasium,  or  other  special  rooms,  it 
shall  fall  into  the  next  classification. 

Upper  Elementary:  Shall  be  defined  as  a  building  containing  lower  or  upper  elementary  grades,  and  in  addition 
to  the  regular  doss  and  accessory  rooms,  an  assembly  hall,  gymnasium,  and  such  special  rooms  as  may  be  included 
for  upper  grade  or  special  work,  which  may  include  elementary  science,  elementary  industrial  training  and  house- 
hold arts. 

This  classification  would  thus  include  the  Junior  High  School,  the  Elementary  Industrial  or  other  types  of  spec- 
ial elementary  schools. 

Hioh  or  Secondary:  Shall  be  defined  as  a  building  containing  class  rooms,  recitation  rooms,  laboratories,  and 
«<uch  special  rooms  as  are  necessary  for  classical,  technical,  commercial,  industrial,  household  arts,  normal,  agricul- 
tural, or  other  purposes  required  for  secondary  or  junior  college  education. 

Construction  Classification 

Type  A. — A  building  constructed  entirely  of  fire  resistive  materials,  including  its  roof,  windows,  doors,  floors 
and  finish. 

Type  B. — A  building  of  fire  resistive  construction  in  its  walls,  floors,  stairways  and  ceilings,  bgt  with  WOOd 
finish,  wood  or  compoeition  floor  surface,  and  wood  roof  condtruction  over  fire  reeistive  ceiliag. 
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Tvv«  C. — A  building  with  masonry  walla,  fire  reeiatiye  corridors  and  stairways,  but  with  ordinary  construction 
otherwise,  i.e.,  combustible  floors,  partitions,  roofs  and  finish. 

Tvv  D. — A  building  with  masonry  walls,  but  otherwise  ordinary  or  joist  construction  and  wood  finish. 

Type  E. — A  frame  building  constructed  with  wood  above  foundation  with  or  without  slate  or  other  semifire- 
proof  material  on  roof. 

N<^:  Should  buildings  of  any  of  the  above  classifications  be  erected  without  complete  ventilating  systems 
or  other  mechanical  equipment,  due  note  should  be  made  of  such  fact  in  reporting  its  cost  data. 

Coti  UniU 

To  determine  educational  utility  of  the  building,  obtain  the  caH  per  pupil. 

To  determine  construction  cost  of  building,  obtain  the  eott  per  cubic  foot. 

The  divisor  to  be  used  to  determine  the  coat  per  pupils  shall  be  determined  by  the  number  of  pupils  normally 
accommodated  in  rooms  designed  for  classes  only.  In  arriving  at  the  number  of  pupils,  special  rooms  are  to  be 
figured  at  the  actual  number  of  pupils  accommodated  for  one  class  period  only.  Auditorium  or  assembly  rooms  are 
to  be  ignored,  but  gymnasiums  may  be  figured  for  one  or  two  classes,  as  the  accommodation  may  provide.  No 
gymnasium,  however,  shall  be  accredited  with  two  classes,  if  below  40  X  70  ft.  in  sise. 

Coet  per  Cubic  Foot. — To  obtain  the  cube  of  a  school  building,  multiply  the  area  of  the  outside  of  the  building 
at  the  first  floor  level  by  the  height  of  the  building  from  6  inches  below  the  general  basement  floor  to  the  mean 
height  of  the  roof.  Parapet  walls,  stacks  and  other  projections  beyond  the  mean  height  of  the  roof,  as  well  as 
balconies  and  porches  not  contributing  to  the  actual  tisable  floor  of  the  building,  are  to  be  ignored. 

Where  portions  of  the  building  are  built  to  different  heights,  each  portion  is  to  be  taken  as  an  individual  unit 
and  the  rule  as  above  applied. 

Co$t  Itemt 

The  cost  of  school  buildings  shall  be  divided  into  four  general  items: 

First. — Cost  of  land  and  grading. 

Second. — Cost  of  building  construction. 

Third. — Cost  of  furniture  and  fixed  equipment. 

Fourth. — Cost  of  architects',  engineers',  brokers'  and  supervision  services. 

F»r«<. — Coet  of  land  and  ffrading  should  include  the  cost  of  the  site  and  the  necessary  grading  to  place  it  in  oon- 
dition  to  receive  the  building.  Should  the  site  be  abnormal  and  require  piling,  filling,  quarrying,  or  other  unusual 
expenditures  to  place  it  in  normal  condition  to  receive  the  building,  such  costs  are  also  to  be  charged  up  against  the 
site  and  not  the  building. 

Second. — Coat  of  building  should  include  (a)  general  contract  and  any  sub-contracts  pertaining  to  the  general 
construction  of  the  building,  as,  for  example,  excavating,  masonry,  firej>roofing,  steel  construction,  carpentry, 
cabinet  work,  sheet  metal  work,  roofing,  painting,  etc. 

(Ji)  All  contracts  for  electrical  work,  plumbing,  vacuiun  cleaning,  sewage  disposal,  heating  and  ventilating, 
clock  systems,  blackboards,  elevators,  or  any  other  contract  for  any  part  of  the  building  not  included  above,  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  same,  ready  for  occupancy. 

(c)  The  cost  of  all  site  improvements,  such  as  walks,  drives,  yard  paving,  fencing,  and  landscape  gardening. 

Third. — Coat  of  furniture  and  fixed  equipment:  (a)  Should  include  cost  of  all  portable  furniture  and  cabinets;  all 
laboratory  and  shop  equipment;  and  all  other  equipment  which  would  not  be  classified  as  "Educational  Supplies." 

(b)  All  decorations,  including  special  painting  or  decoration  of  any  kind  that  may  not  be  included  in  the  gen- 
eral painting  contract.  Hangings,  rugs,  pictures,  casts,  and  other  forms  of  decorations  furnished  at  the  time  of 
the  occupancy  of  the  building  which  are  not  classified  as  "Educational  Supplies." 

Fourth. — Coat  of  architecta\  engineered  brokera*  and  aupervieion  aervicea  should  include  the  cost  of  all  plans  and 
specifications,  architects',  engineers',  landscape  gardening  and  supervision  and  all  other  experts'  services  and 
expenses. 

48.  Orientation  of  BuUding. — In  cities  where  ground  space  is  limited  and  streets  laid  out, 
it  is  already  settled  which  way  the  building  will  face.  In  rural  sections  and  on  large  sites  more 
choice  is  possible.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  where  possible  all  rooms  should  have  sunshine 
some  time  during  the  day.  This  can  best  be  done  if  the  building  is  faced  midway  between  the 
cardinal  points.  Otherwise,  the  majority  of  the  rooms  should  face  either  east  or  west.  Southern 
exposured  is  objectionable  because  the  curtains  have  to  be  lowered  most  of  the  day;  this  re- 
duces the  light  to  considerable  extent  and  is  otherwise  annoying.  Sunshine  is  not  objectionable 
in  laboratories,  in  fact  is  quite  desirable;  bilateral  light  in  these  rooms  is  also  satisfactory.  The 
pupils  move  around  in  various  pK>sitions  and  are  not  confined  to  one  spot,  as  in  a  class  room. 
This  free  movement  of  the  pupils  in  laboratories  and  shops  permits  them  to  adjust  the  light 
to  the  work  they  are  doing  and  under  these  circumstances  there  is  no  objection  to  bilateral 
lighting. 

49.  Class  Rooms. — The  unit  of  the  school  is  the  class  room  and  the  building  is  built  prima- 
rily to  accommodate  these  rooms.  Laws  of  different  states  vary  as  to  the  number  of  square  feet 
and  cubic  feet  to  be  allowed  per  pupil  in  class  rooms.  In  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  it  is  15 
sq.  ft.  of  floor  space  and  200  cu.  ft.  of  air  space  per  pupil.     In  New  Jersey  it  is  18  sq.  ft.  floor 
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space  and  200  cu.  ft.  air  space.  In  Ohio,  16  sq.  ft.  and  200  cu.  ft.  for  primary  grades,  18  sq.  ft. 
and  225  cu.  ft.  for  intermediate  grades,  and  20  sq.  ft.  and  250  cu.  ft.  for  high  schools.  In  grade 
schools  40  to  42  pupils  are  usually  accommodated  in  a  standard  class  room  while  in  a  high 
school  30  to  35  pupils  is  the  custom.  The  minimum  height  of  class  rooms  is  usually  placed 
at  12  ft.  In  New  York  State,  13 H  ft*  is  the  minimum  and  is  arrived  at  by  dividing  15  sq.  ft.  per 
pupil  into  the  required  200  cu.  ft.  per  pupil  which  gives  a  result  of  13>^  ft.  Sizes  of  class  rooms 
vary  slightly,  a  room  24  X  30  ft.  accommodating  40  pupils  in  New  Jersey.  A  standard  class  room 
in  New  York  City  is  24  X  28  ft.,  in  Pittsburgh,  24  X  32  ft.  6  in;  in  Boston,  23  X  29  ft.  for 
lower  and  upper  elementary  grades  and  26  X  32  ft.  for  junior  high  schools.  Recitation  rooms 
in  Boston  are  made  16  X  26  ft.,  or  one-half  a  class  room.  It  would  seem  that  24  ft.  is  the  maxi- 
mum width  that  can  be  recommended  for  a  class  room,  while  22  or  23  ft.  is  a  more  desirable 
width. 

Where  wood  joists  are  used  in  floor  construction,  economy  dictates  it  should  be  planned  so  the  stock  lengths 
of  22,  24,  or  26-ft.  timbers  can  be  used.  A  maximum  length  for  a  class  room  of  not  over  34  ft.  is  good  practice.  In 
rooms  longer  than  this  the  teacher's  voice  reaches  the  last  rows  with  difficulty,  and  scholars  have  trouble  in  reading 
work  placed  on  front  blackboards. 

Unilateral  or  lighting  from  windows  only  on  the  long  side  of  the  room  on  the  left  side  of  the  pupil  is  the  best 
practice,  and  is  insisted  upon  in  most  states  where  there  are  any  requirements  at  all.  Under  certain  conditions 
bilateral  lighting  is  permitted,  with  a  minimum  of  light  in  rear  of  room  at  back  of  pupils.  Light  should  never  be 
admitted  through  windows  in  front  of  rooms,  with  children  facing  it.  In  kindergartens,  shops,  playrooms,  gym- 
nasiums, laboratories,  bilateral  lighting  is  permitted.  Window  heads  should  be  kept  dose  to  ceiling  so  as  to 
project  the  light  as  far  across  the  room  as  possible;  it  is  a  good  rule  that  the  width  of  the  room  shall  not  exceed 
1>^  to  twice  the  distance  from  floor  to  head  of  window.  The  net  glass  area,  after  deducting  all  area  occupied  by 
frame,  sash,  muntins,  etc.,  should  not  be  less  than  20%  of  the  floor  area  of  the  space  which  it  illuminates. 

Blackboards  of  slate  yi  in.  thick  should  be  installed  on  all  available  wall  surfaces.  In  primary  grades  the 
chalk  trough  is  placed  26  in.  above  the  floor;  in  intermediate  grades  30  in.;  and  in  high  schools  33  in.  Slate  black- 
boards come  in  stock  widths  of  3  ft.  6  in.,  4  ft.,  and  4  ft.  6  in.  Boards  4  ft.  wide  are  to  be  preferred.  Near  front  ead 
ci  room  a  bulletin  board  shoiild  be  installed  in  same  frame  as  the  blackboard.  This  is  usually  made  of  cork  so 
exhibits  and  notices  can  be  pinned  to  them — sise  of  panel  about  4  ft.  high  by  3  to  5  ft.  long. 

Window  openings  on  inside  should  have  trim  omitted  and  plaster  returned  into  jambs  and  heads.  Plain  wood 
sill  and  aprons  are  generally  used,  but  slate  or  bull-nosed  glased  brick  sills  are  very  desirable  so  growing  plants  can 
be  placed  in  windows,  or  windows  left  open  and  no  varnished  woodwork  to  be  repainted  when  damaged  by  water. 

Floors  should  be  of  maple,  rift  sawn  yellow  pine,  or  other  good  hard  wood  depending  uiK>n  local  conditions^ 
plain  wood  base  about  7  in.  high,  with  quarter-round  molding  top  and  bottom.  If  glased  brick  or  slate  base  can  be 
afforded,  it  is  desirable  on  account  of  washing  compounds  used  on  floors  which  eat  off  the  varnish  of  the  wood  base. 

A  minimum  amount  of  plain  wood  trim  should  be  used,  either  of  oak,  chestnut,  or  similar  hardwood  depending 
upon  locality.  Picture  molding  should  be  used  in  all  rooms  and  corridors.  Combined  bookcase  and  stationery 
closet  is  required  in  each  class  room,  also  steel  or  wood  lockers  for  teachers'  wraiis.  Special  color  finishes  on  wood- 
work are  to  be  discouraged.  The  raw  wood  should  be  stained  slightly  to  make  it  approximate  the  color  of  **  golden 
oak."  This  permits  furniture  of  standard  shade  to  be  purchased  and  match  wood  trim  of  room  and  also  avoids 
trouble  later  on  when  any  additional  furniture  is  needed  in  matching  same  with  the  special  color  of  the  finish  in  the 
room.  Plaster  walls  and  ceilings  should  have  a  smooth  finish;  sand  finished  surfaces  are  not  desirable  for  sanitary 
reasons.     Painting  of  walls  should  be  included  in  the  building  contract. 

One  door  to  corridor  at  teacher's  end  of  the  room  where  it  is  under  control  is  sufficient.  Doors  should  be  3  ft. 
2  in.  to  3  ft.  6  in.  wide  and  7  ft.  high  with  small  clear  glased  panel  in  upper  part.  Door  should  open  out  from  clan 
room  into  corridor.     Transoms  are  seldom  used. 

50.  Wardrobes. — Provision  has  to  be  made  to  take  care  of  pupils'  clothing  and  a  distinction  is  usually 
made  between  wardrobes  and  cloak  rooms.  A  wardrobe  is  a  shallow  closet  and  a  part  of  the  room,  while  a 
cloak  room  is  a  separate  room  about  5  to  6  ft.  wide  located  at  one  end  of  the  class  room.  Cloak  rooms  have 
been  preferred  up  to  recent  years  when  economy  has  encouraged  the  use  of  the  wardrobe  scheme.  A  saving  in 
length  of  a  class  room  unit  of  about  4  ft.  is  accomplished  in  the  use  of  wardrobes,  as  these  occupy  a  width  of 
2  ft.  against  5H  to  6  ft.  for  cloak  rooms.  This  amounts  to  quite  an  appreciable  saving  in  a  building  4  or  6 
class  rooms  in  length.     In  either  the  wardrobe  or  cloak  room  scheme,  thorough  ventilation  should  be  provided. 

51.  Corridors. — Width. — Minimum  8  ft.  where  serving  4  class  rooms,  10  to  12  ft.  wide  where  more  class  rooms 
are  taken  care  of.  Width  of  corridor  increases  in  proportion  to  its  length  and  distance  between  staircases.  Where 
staircases  occur  at  ends  of  corridor,  10  ft.  is  the  minimum  width.  Some  authorities  recommend  extremely  wide 
corridors  up  to  14  to  16  ft.  Tnere  is  no  objection  to  this,  in  fact,  it  is  desirable  if  it  can  be  afforded.  A  compro- 
mise plan  is  to  make  the  side  corridors  the  minimum  width,  with  a  front  corridor  12  or  14  ft.  wide  that  can  be  used 
for  various  purposes,  such  as  exhibition  space,  reception  hall,  etc.  High  school  corridors  should  be  wider  than  those 
in  grade  schools,  so  as  to  afford  proper  room  for  circulation,  as  the  high  school  classes  change  and  pupils  move  in 
different  directions  every  40  minutes. 

Light. — Direct  outside  light  and  air  desirable,  at  least  enough  so  that  no  artificial  light  will  be  required  under 
ordinary  conditions. 
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F2oor«.— May  be  wood,  asphalt,  cement,  terraiso,  tile,  heavy  linoleum  glued  down,  composition,  or  any  mate- 
rial that  will  withstand  heavy  wear,  and  that  is  non-slipping,  noiseless,  and  sanitary. 

Wainacoting. — The  lower  part  of  plaster  walls  gets  excessively  heavy  wear,  a  protective  wainscoting  of  some 
kind  is  desirable,  may  be  glased  brick  or  tile,  or  the  cement  or  composition  floor  continued  up  the  side  walls.  Fabric 
glued  to  the  walls  is  not  satisfactory  on  accoimt  of  tendency  to  peel  up  at  joints.  Wood  should  not  be  used  on  ac- 
count of  fire  hasard. 

51.  Stairways. — Locatum. — Should  be  properly  distributed  in  order  to  serve  equally  all  parts  of  building. 
Where  located  at  ends  of  corridors,  have  the  advantage  of  being  always  in  sight  and  saving  space  in  building. 

^ttf?i5er. — Laws  of  different  states  vary.  Two  staircases  are  sufficient  when  there  is  not  more  than  8  class 
rooms  on  second  and  third  floors.  Btiilding  with  9  or  more  rooms  on  upper  floors  should  have  3  or  more  staircases 
depending  upon  sise  of  building.  Another  rule  is  sufficient  stairs  to  empty  building  within  8  min.,  counting 
that  120  pupils  can  pass  a  given  point  two  abreast  in  1  min. 

FFitit/i.— Should  be  sufficient  for  two  pupils  walking  side  by  side,  but  too  narrow  for  three.  Ordinarily  4  to  6 
ft.  wide  for  each  run.  Wider  stairs  should  be  at  least  8  ft.  wide  for  each  nin  with  hand  rail  down  center  made 
continuous  around  landings. 

Corutruetion. — Should  themselves  be  fireproof  if  possible,  even  in  frame  btiildings,  and  always  enclosed  in  fire- 
proof walls  with  smoke  screens  separating  them  from  the  corridor.  May  be  iron  with  slate  or  other  treads,  or  re- 
inforced concrete  with  iron  safety  treads.  High  balustrades  at  center  between  runs,  open  if  iron  or  solid  if  concrete. 
Hand  rails  both  sides  of  all  runs.  Stairs  should  have  two  runs  to  each  story,  with  landing  in  center  and  one  flight 
returning  on  the  other.  Rue  of  steps  should  be  6  to  7  in.  No  winders  permitted.  Where  boys'  and  girls*  toilets 
are  located  in  basement,  two  staircases  shall  extend  to  basement.  No  closets  for  storage  purposes  permitted  under 
stairs.  Where  small  differences  in  levels  occur  between  different  portions  of  building,  an  inclined  plane  or  ramp 
should  be  used  instead  of  a  few  steps.  At  bottom  of  stairs  should  be  a  vestibule  between  it  and  the  outside  air. 
Vestibule  provided  with  heat  to  prevent  cold  outside  air  from  coming  directly  into  staircase  enclosure  and  making 
the  temperature  in  same  appreciably  different  from  the  temperature  in  corridor.  Other  special  types  of  stair- 
cases are  used,  such  as  the  duplex  stairs  in  New  York  City,  and  the  smoke  proof  factory  tower  used  in  Philadelphia. 

M.  Toilet  Rooms. — LoetUion. — In  grade  schools,  principally  on  lower  floor  accessible  from  indoor  plajrroom  and 
outdoor  playgrounds.  Also  desirable  to  have  minor  emergency  toilets  on  upper  floors.  In  high  schools  where 
classes  change  every  40  min.,  toilets  are  best  dbtributed  throughout  the  building,  where  they  are  easily  accessible 
when  classes  change. 

Number  of  Fixtures. — Opinions  differ  as  to  correct  number  of  fixtures  for  a  given  number  of  pupils.  The  ten- 
dency is  to  install  too  many  fixtures,  rather  than  too  few,  with  a  corresponding  waste  of  money.  Good  practice 
seems  to  dictate  one  W.  C.  to  each  25  boys  and  one  urinal  to  every  25  boys.  For  girls,  one  W.  C.  to  every  25. 
Two  or  three  lavatories  for  each  toilet  room  depending  upon  the  sise. 

Type  of  Fixture. — Water  closets  should  be  seat  action,  and  as  near  "fool  proof"  as  possible.  Open  front  seats 
recommended.  Individual  porcelain  urinals  preferred  to  slate  or  soapstone.  Urinal  flushed  automatically  from 
tank,  and  turned  off  at  night.     Continuous  range  water  closet  and  trough  urinals  should  not  be  used. 

Floor ». — Some  nonabsorbent  materials  such  as  cement,  asphalt,  or  tile.  Also  desirable  to  wainscot  room,  with 
brick,  tile,  or  cement. 

Lighting. — Plenty  of  light  and  air  are  essential  and  more  important  than  in  many  other  rooms. 
S4«  Kindergartens. — Location. — On  lowest  class  room  story,  corner  room  with  southern  exposiire  preferred, 
bilateral  lighting  permitted. 

8iwe. — Larger  than  a  regular  class  room  and  equal  to  an  area  of  1000  to  1500  sq.  ft.  Often  arranged  so  it  can 
be  divided  into  several  smaller  rooms  with  folding  doors  so  class  can  be  separated  into  small  units. 

Deeign  and  Equipment. — Usually  made  more  attractive  than  a  class  room,-  walls  paneled  with  high  wainscot, 
plaster  walls  above  painted  and  stenciled  and  often  decorated  with  nursery  scenes.  Fireplace  sometimes  instaUed 
at  one  end  of  room.  Plaster  casts  and  pictures  of  juvenile  subjects  hung  on  walls.  Flower  boxes  placed  in  windows. 
To  give  greater  area  to  room,  a  bay  window  is  often  installed,  in  which  is  located  a  low  down  window  seat.  A  sepa- 
rate entrance  is  desirable,  as  the  kindergarten  should  be  a  separate  unit  in  itself  so  that  the  small  children  have  no 
reason  to  go  into  the  main  part  of  building,  either  for  entrance,  dbmissal,  or  otherwise.  It  should  have  its  own 
wardrobe  and  toilet  room  fitted  up  with  juvenile  sise  fixtures,  also  wardrobe  space  for  two  or  three  teachers.  A 
drinking  fountain,  set  down  low  so  it  can  easily  be  reached,  should  be  located  in  room.  Plenty  of  storage  space  in 
closets  or  lockers  should  be  provided  for  toys  and  material.  Little  blackboard  space  is  necessary,  but  cork  display 
boards  for  tacking  up  exhibits  should  be  plentiful. 

5S.  Oymnasiums. — Many  states  have  enacted  physical  training  and  military  training  laws  and  are  requiring 
instructions  in  same  as  part  of  the  course  of  study  in  the  school.  This  makes  necessary  large  gymnasiums  and  play- 
grounds for  drill  and  exercise  purposes. 

Location. — The  gymnasium  can  be  located  either  on  the  ground  floor  or  upper  story;  the  ground  floor  having 
the  preference,  because  it  has  direct  access  to  the  playgroimd,  and  can  also  be  used  more  conveniently  at  night  for 
community  purposes. 

Sixe. — In  high  schools  it  should  be  large  enough  to  be  used  by  the  community  at  night  for  plajring  basketball. 
The  minimum  sise  of  a  basketball  court  is  35  X  60  ft.  while  the  maximum  sise  is  50  X  90  ft.  At  least  3  ft.  should 
be  allowed  on  all  sides  of  the  court.  If  companies  of  pupils  drill  in  the  gymnasium,  it  should  be  at  least  50  X  70 
ft.  in  sise  or  larger.  In  high  schools  of  800  or  more  pupils,  one  gymnasium  ia  not  sufficient  to  take  care  of  all 
classes.  In  this  case,  economy  can  be  effected  by  providing  an  additional  exercise  room.  This  room  can  be  the 
area  of  about  two  class  rooms  and  can  be  used  efficiently  for  all  ordinary  purposes.  The  large  gymnasium  can  be 
used  by  the  bosrs  and  girls  alternately,  or  at  such  times  as  they  have  basketball  games  or  other  special  exposes. 
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Equipment. — In  the  larger  gymnasiums,  running  tracks  are  sometimes  installed,  but  the  tendency  is  to  do  aU 
the  running  possible  in  the  open  air.     Galleries  are  provided  for  spectators  to  watch  the  intOTSoholastio  games. 

Height. — The  height  of  the  room  should  not  be  Ices  than  18  ft.  nor  more  than  26  ft.  If  lower  than  18  ft.,  there  is 
not  sufficient  swing  for  the  fljring  rings.  If  higher  than  25  ft.,  the  supports  for  these  rings  must  be  hone  down  to  this 
level. 

Floor. — A  maple  wood  floor  is  practically  always  installed  in  a  gymnasium. 

Minor  Rooms. — Off  the  gymnasium  should  be  located  the  Phsrsical  Director's  office  and  also  the  boya'  and 
girls'  locker  rooms,  toilets,  and  shower  rooms.  A  drinking  fountain  should  be  installed  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
pupils  going  out  of  the  room  for  water.  A  room  should  be  provided  to  store  apparatus  when  it  Is  desired  to 
dear  the  floor  for  basket  ball,  a  dance,  or  other  purposes. 

56.  Swimming  Pools. — The  importance  of  everyone  knowing  how  to  swim  is  becoming  more  and  more  realised 
as  time  goes  on  and  made  part  of  the  high  school  curriculum.  It  is  only  the  high  cost  of  installation  and  mainte- 
nance that  prevents  the  more  universal  use  of  this  item  of  education. 

Loc(ition. — On  lower  floor. 

Congtruction. — Should  be  built  in  the  most  sanitary  way,  using  impervious  tile  or  glased  brick.  It  takes  con- 
stant care  and  attention  to  keep  a  swimming  pool  sanitary  under  the  best  conditions,  so  that  pools  built  of  cement 
or  any  absorbent  material  should  be  avoided. 

Site. — The  length  of  the  pool  should  be  45,  60,  or  75  ft.,  or  in  any  case  a  multiple  of  3  ft.,  as  swimming  contests 
are  always  measured  by  yards.  The  pool  need  not  be  very  wide,  especially  for  beginners,  who  are  more  easily 
reached  in  case  of  need  in  a  narrow  pool,  the  width  being  usually  from  20  to  25  ft.  The  desirable  sise  pool  tor  a 
high  school  is  at  least  20  X  60  ft.  The  depth  of  the  pool  at  the  shallow  end  averages  3  ft.  6  in.,  while  at  the  deep 
end  about  8  ft. 

Minor  Rooms. — In  connection  with  the  pool  should  be  the  locker  and  dressing  rooms  with  their  shower  baths, 
toilets,  towel  supply  room  equipped  with  laundry  tubs. 

Temperature,  Light,  Etc. — The  pool  room  should  have  plenty  of  natural  light  and  ventilation  and  should  be 
kept  warmer  than  the  ordinary  class  room.  It  must  be  remembered  that  many  of  the  children  using  the  pool  are 
undernourbhed,  and  the  temi>erature  of  the  water  should  average  around  74  to  76  deg.  or  more  to  avoid  discomfort. 

EQ^ipment. — The  pool  must  be  equipped  with  heater  to  keep  the  water  in  the  pool  at  the  prefer  temperature, 
a  pump  to  circulate  the  water,  and  a  filter  and  steriliser  to  purify  the  water.  As  the  pool  has  a  capacity  of  50,000 
to  60,000  gal.,  it  necessarily  cannot  be  emptied  except  occasionally:  the  average  seems  to  be  once  per  week  where 
the  pool  is  being  used  to  any  great  extent.  It  usually  takes  about  24  hr.  to  fill  the  pool  and  to  bring  the  water  up 
to  the  proper  temperature. 

57«  Library. — It  should  be  decided  whether  the  library  is  to  be  for  the  school  only,  or  a  circulating  library  run 
in  oodperation  with  the  central  public  library  serving  a  commimity  purpose. 

Location. — If  for  the  school  only,  it  can  best  be  located  at  some  central  point  in  the  building  near  Study  Hall. 
If  for  community  purposes,  it  must  be  located  on  the  ground  floor  near  an  entrance,  as  to  be  of  the  most  xise,  it 
will  have  to  be  open  at  times  when  the  school  is  closed. 

Size. — The  tendency  is  to  give  more  space  to  the  library  and  to  require  the  pupil  to  get  familiar  with  its  proper 
use.  Not  less  than  1000  to  2000  sq.  ft.,  depending  upon  sise  of  school  and  number  of  books  in  library.  An  atten- 
dant is  always  at  hand  to  give  assistance  and  very  often  a  stock  room  and  work  room  are  also  included. 

Equipment. — BookraBes,  reading  tables,  and  chairs,  magazine  racks,  card  catalogs,  librarian's  desk.  The 
room  should  be  made  attractive  and  given  a  library  atmosphere. 

S8.  Auditorium. — Location. — It  should  be  centrally  located  and  made  accessible  not  only  to  the  pupils,  but  to 
the  general  public. 

Site. — In  high  schools  it  should  accommodate  the  entire  student  body  at  one  sitting,  while  in  grade  schools  it 
may  or  may  not  accommodate  the  entire  school,  often  H  to  H  of  the  pupils  will  be  sufficient,  as  the  younger  pupils 
are  not  usually  brought  into  the  auditorium  at  the  same  time  as  the  older  ones. 

The  seating  capacity  may  be  determined  by  dividing  the  area  of  the  room  in  square  feet,  not  including  the 
stage,  by  6)-2  sq.  ft.  for  each  person,  which  includes  the  necessary  aisles.  Seatos  are  usually  19  or  20  in.  wide  and 
spaced  at  least  30  in.  back  to  back.  Width  of  center  aisles  are  3  ft.  at  their  narrowest  part  and  increased  towards 
rear  at  the  rate  of  IH  in.  for  every  5  ft.  in  length.  Side  aisles  2  ft.  0  in.  wide  at  narrowest  part,  increasing  ^^  in. 
to  every  5  ft. 

Equipment. — Provision  should  be  made  for  stage  curtain  and  scenery  for  school  and  community  plays.  The 
stage  should  be  liberal  in  size  to  take  care  of  large  graduating  classes,  community  chorus,  or  orchestra,  and  should 
be  accessible  from  the  rear  for  the  speakers  and  players  without  the  necessity  of  their  passing  through  the  audience. 
An  electric  plug  should  be  installed  for  stereopticon  and  moving  picture  lantern,  a  moving  picture  booth  and  a 
stereopticon  curtain.     Arrangenienta  should  be  made  for  darkening  the  auditorium  in  the  daytime. 

Where  the  auditorium  is  used  for  study,  lecture,  or  recitation  purposes,  several  rows  of  seats  in  front  should 
be  provided  with  folding  tablet  arms  so  pupils  can  take  notes  or  write.  Every  other  seat  should  be  thus  equipped. 
leaving  the  intermediate  seats  for  the  pupils'  books,  etc. 

Where  the  corridor  extends  along  either  side  of  the  auditorium,  openings  can  be  cut  through  the  wall  and  servo 
as  an  overflow  space  for  the  audience  during  commencement  and  other  times.  These  openings  should  be  closed 
with  obscure  gliiss  windows  so  that  the  auditorium  can  be  used  and  view  from  corridors  cut  off  when  desired. 

69.  Chemical  Laboratory. — Lonition. — Usually  on  top  floor,  corner  room,  bilateral  lighting. 

Size. — Area  of  1200  to  1500  sq.  ft.  for  large  schools. 

Euuipmrnt. — Three  long  chemistry  tables  accommodating  four  pupils  on  each  side,  or  total  of  24  pupils.  Fume 
hoods  with  special  ventilation,  and  chemical  storage  closets  against  walls.     Gas  and  water  connection  at  tables  for 
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each  pupil,  also  sinks  at  ends  of  table  and  against  walls.  Electric  connection  to  each  table.  Blackboard  and  oork 
display  board. 

In  connection  with  chemical  laboratory  should  be  a  small  instructor's  office,  a  chemical  stock  room,  and  a  prep- 
aration room. 

•0.  Physical  Laboratory. — Location. — Usually  top  floor  and  adjoining  chemical  laboratory. 

8%Me.— 1200  to  1500  sq.  ft.  for  large  schools. 

Equipment. — Six  physical  laboratory  tables  accommodating  two  pupils  on  each  side,  total  of  24  pupils.  Elec- 
tric and  gas  connections  at  table  for  each  pupil.  Provision  for  different  kinds  and  voltage  of  electricity  at  each  table 
usually  obtained  through  motor  generator  set,  and  switchboard  with  proper  instruments.  Closets  for  instruments 
and  equipment. 

A  store  room  for  apparatus,  a  preparation  room,  and  a  photographic  dark  room  equipped  with  sink,  should 
adjoin  and  be  part  of  the  physical  laboratory. 

•1.  Combined  Physical  and  Chemical  Laboratories. — In  schools  where  classes  are  small  it  is  possible  to  com- 
bine the  physical  and  chemical  laboratories  by  equipping  with  combination  furniture.  At  one  end  of  room  can  also 
be  placed  an  instructor's  demonstrating  table  with  tablet  arm  chairs  in  front  of  same,  thus  eliminating  the  seienoe 
lecture  room. 

65.  Science  Lectnre  Room. — Location. — Adjoining  or  between  chemical  and  physical  laboratories. 

SiMC. — Depending  upon  number  of  pupils  in  science  department,  usually  large  enough  to  seat  two  classes. 

Bquipinent. — Tablet  arm  chairs  on  raised  platforms,  instructor's  demonstrating  table  in  front  of  room,  with 
water,  gas,  and  electric  connections,  fume  hoods,  stock  cabinet  and  blackboard  back  of  demonstrating  table, 
•teropticon  electric  outlet  and  stereopticon  screen,  also  provision  for  darkening  room  in  daytime. 

•S.  Biological  Laboratory. — Location. — Adjoining  other  laboratories  on  upper  floors  unilateral  or  bilateral 
lighting  with  one  side  southern  expoeiire  if  possible. 

Size. — Area  of  about  1200  to  1500  sq.  ft.  and  accommodating  24  pupils. 

B^iuipment. — Flat  top  tables  and  chairs,  large  soapstone  sink,  aquarium,  exhibition  and  storage  oases,  in- 
structor's demonstrating  table  in  front  of  room.  If  school  has  a  conservatory,  it  is  located  in  connection  with  this 
laboratory. 

64.  Bookkeeping  Room. — Location. — No  special  requirements. 

Site. — Equal  in  area  to  1200  sq.  ft.  or  more,  depending  upon  number  of  pupils  to  be  accommodated. 

Equipment. — Individual  bookkeeping  or  commercial  desks  for  each  pupil,  store  closets  for  stationery,  school 
bank  enclosure  located  at  one  end  of  room. 

66.  Typewriting  Room. — Location. — Connecting  with  bookkeeping  room. 
Site. — About  same  size  as  bookkeeping  room. 

Equipment. — Individual  typewriting  desk  for  each  pupil,  cases  or  closets  for  storing  stationery,  wash  basin  for 
washing  up  after  changing  tsrpewriter  ribbon  or  cleaning  machine. 

66.  Stenography  Room. — Location. — Between  and  connecting  with  bookkeeping  and  typewriting  rooms. 
iStse. — Same  as  a  recitation  room,  or  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  a  class  room  unit. 

Equipment. — Tablet  arm  chairs  for  pupils.  Clear  glass  partition  between  this  room  and  tjrpewriting  room  so 
teacher  can  teach  class  in  stenography  and  at  same  time  supervise  pupils  practicing  on  typewriters.  Commercial 
arithmetic,  biisiness  law  and  customs,  etc.,  also  taught  in  this  room. 

67.  Cooking  Room. — Location. — Upper  floors  preferred  although  oiten  placed  in  basement.  Southern  ex- 
posure.    May  have  bilateral  lighting  if  a  corner  room. 

Site. — May  consist  of  one  room  where  all  grades  are  taught,  or  two  rooms — one  for  elementary  cooking  and 
one  for  advanced  work,  iisually  accommodates  24  pupils  at  one  time  and  should  not  be  less  in  area  than  1200  to 
1500  sq.  ft. 

Equipment. — Flat  tables  with  small  individual  gas  stoves  on  top,  or  family  sise  gas  ranges,  sinks,  tables  and 
cupboards  when  operated  on  the  "  unit "  plan.  Wardrobe  for  keeping  pupils'  caps  and  aprons,  dressers,  sinks,  ice 
box,  hot  and  cold  water  supply,  pair  of  laundry  tubs  for  washing  out  tea  towels,  etc.,  also  storage  closet.  Special 
attention  given  to  ventilation  of  room. 

68.  Model  Apartment. — Location. — Connection  with  cooking  room. 

Site. — May  consist  of  only  a  dining  room  or  in  more  elaborate  building,  a  complete  apartment  consisting  of 
bed  room,  bath  room,  kitchen,  and  living  room.  Should  be  of  similar  sises  and  arrangement  to  rooms  found  in 
pupils*  homes. 

Equipment. — Furnished  complete  same  as  rooms  in  private  dwelling. 

69.  Sewing  Room. — Location. — Preferably  adjacent  to  cooking  room. 

Site. — Equal  in  area  to  1200  or  1500  sq.  ft.  depending  on  number  of  pupils. 

Equipment. — Flat  top  sewing  and  cutting  tables,  iisually  accommodating  24  pupils;  sewing  machines,  wash 
basin,  pressing  tables  and  electric  irons,  cabinet  with  individual  drawers  for  pupils'  unfinished  work.  Curtained 
off  alcove,  or  small  room  to  be  used  as  a  Fitting  Room. 

70.  Laundry. — Location. — In  connection  with  other  rooms  of  household  arts  department. 
Si«r.— Equal  in  area  to  750  to  1200  sq.  ft. 

Equipment. — Laundry  tubs,  steam  clothes  drier,  ironing  board,  and  electric  irons. 

71.  Lunch  Room  and  Kitchen. — Location. — May  be  in  basement  or  upper  floor  adjoining  household  arts 
department. 

Site. — Depends  on  number  of  pupils  to  be  accommodated  at  one  time.     Allow  10  sq.  ft.  per  sitting  in  limch 

room. 

JVauf'pm«n<. — Operated  on  "  Cafeteria  "  or  "  Self-eervioe  "  plan.     Flat  top  lunch  tables  seating  4  to  8  each,  serr* 
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ing  counter  at  one  end  of  room.     Kitchen  in  connection  with  this  room  to  be  of  siie  and  equipment  sufficient  to- 
take  care  of  number  of  meals  served. 

TS.  Study  Rooms. — Purpose. — Occurring  in  high  schools  which  are  run  on  departmental  plan  and  are  to  accom- 
modate pupils  having  no  recitation  during  a  certain  period  and  whose  home  class  room  is  occupied  by  another  clasi 
at  recitation. 

Location. — Central  and  easily  accessible  from  all  parts  of  building. 

Siwe. — Accommodating  35  to  100  or  more  pupils  depending  upon  sise  of  school. 

BoMtpmefU. — Pupils'  desks  like  those  used  in  standard  class  rooms. 

TS.  Music  Department. — Location. — Should  be  isolated  so  noise  of  practising  will  not  dbturb  pupila  at  recitsr 
tion  or  study. 

Site. — May  be  several  rooms,  for  choral  work,  orchestra,  band,  with  several  practice  rooms,  depending  on  how 
comprehensive  a  music  course  has  been  developed. 

Eq^ipmvni. — Ordinary  class  room  with  chairs  and  music  racks,  blackboard  for  writing  music,  piano,  and  storage 
cases  for  music  and  instruments. 

T4i  Bicycle  Room. — Location. — On  lower  floor  with  incline  leading  to  entrance  door  from  outside,  near  loeker 
rooms  if  such  are  included  in  building  plan. 

iSise.^Depends  upon  probable  number  of  bicyd^  used  by  pupils. 

Bq^ipment. — Racks  against  wall  and  elsewhere  in  order  to  accommodate  as  many  bicycles  as  possible. 

7S.  Store  and  Book  Rooms. — ^Zyoea/um.— Within  easy  access  of  Principal's  office,  stock  closet  in  Prineq>al*s 
office  for  day  to  day  supply,  while  store  and  book  room  accommodates  bulk  supplies. 

Ttt.  Teachers*  Rooms. — Location. — Easily  accessible. 

£lt«8.-~'About  one-half  a  class  room  in  area. 

^giitpmsnt.^-Comfortable,  furnished  like  a  sitting  room,  with  table,  chairs,  rug,  couch,  etc.,  also  toilet  room 
connected.  Qas  outlet  for  stove,  dresser  for  dishes,  and  provision  make  so  teachers  can  have  warm  lunch.  In- 
dividual steel  lockers  for  teachers*  cloaks,  unless  provision  is  made  to  care  for  same  in  class  room. 

77.  Medical  Inspection  Room. — LoceAion. — Adjoining  or  near  Principal's  office. 

Sit9.    Area  of  about  300  sq.  ft.  divided  into  waiting  room  and  office. 

Bquipment. — Flat  top  desk,  chairs,  scales,  wash  basin,  toilet,  first  aid  cabinet,  and  small  stock  oloeet.  Walls 
and  woodwork,  enamel,  painted  white. 

■     78.  Dental  Clinic  Room. — Location. — Near  medical  inspection  room  and  near  minor  entrance  to  building  if 
ua^d  by  pupils  from  other  schools. 

8iae. — Area  of  about  300  to  400  sq.  ft.  divided  into  waiting  room  and  office. 

Bquipment. — Dental  chair,  instrument  and  medical  cabinet,  wash  stand,  desk,  chairs.  Wall  and  woodwork, 
enamel,  painted  white. 

79.  Manual  Training  Rooms  (Woodwork). — Location. — In  basement  or  on  lowest  floor,  comer  room  preferred 
witii  bilateral  lighting; 

Site.    Area  about  1200  to  1500  sq.  ft. 

Equipment. — Usually  24  work  benches,  large  soapstone  sink,  gas  outlet  for  glue  pot,  blackboard  and  cork  dis- 
play board,  raised  bank  of  seats  for  demonstration  purposes,  small  room  or  rack  for  wood  stock,  small  lock-up 
room  or  closet  for  tools,  etc.,  teachers'  closet,  floors  of  wood,  ceiling  plastered,  walls  plastered  or  exposed  brick 
painted. 

80.  Open  Air  Class  Room. — Location. — On  top  floor  of  building,  preferably  a  corner  room,  with  windows  on 
two  sides.  Sometimes  adjoining  roof  which  is  used  as  a  play,  rest,  or  study  space,  and  covered  with  awning  in 
summer. 

Size  and  Equipment. — About  750  to  1000  sq.  ft.  area  with  adjoining  cloBcts  for  storage  of  reclining  chairs  and 
blankets,  small  toilets  for  both  sexes.  Also  small  room  uised  as  diet  kitchen,  with  refrigerator,  sink,  gas  stove,  and 
cupboards.  Windows  arranged  to  open  100%  and  room  protected  from  drivinK  rains,  while  windows  still 
remain  open.     Desirable  to  arrange  heat  and  ventilation  so  room  may  be  used  for  regular  class  room  if  desired. 

81.  Board  of  Education  Room. — Location. — Nearby  and  easily  accessible  from  Secretary's  office  and  Super- 
intendent of  School's  office  on  main  floor  of  building  near  entrance. 

Size. — Depends  upon  number  of  members  of  Board,  sise  of  school  system,  and  amount  of  room  available. 

Equipment. — Long  board  table  and  chairs,  also  chairs  for  public,  and  newspaper  representatives.  Toilet  room 
accessible  and  provisions  for  taking  care  of  members*  cloaks. 

88.  Superintendent  of  SchooPs  Office. — Location. — Near  main  entrance  and  Board  of  Education  room. 

Site. — Depends  upon  sise  of  school  system.  Should  be  an  outer  or  clerk's  office,  and  inner  private  office. 
Board  of  Education  room  sometimes  serves  as  Superintendent's  private  office  as  well  as  Board  room. 

Eq\Aipment. — Fitted  up  with  office  furniture. 

88.  Secretary  of  Board  of  Education. — Location. — Near  Superintendent's  office  and  Board  room,  alao  near 
main  entrance. 

Size. — Depends  upon  sise  of  school  system  and  may  or  may  not  have  both  public  and  private  offices. 

Equipment. — Fitted  up  with  office  furniture  including  a  large  safe  or  built-in  fireproof  vault  for  records. 

84.  Principal's  Office. — Location. — Near  visitors'  entrance  to  building  on  main  floor. 

Size. — Area  of  300  to  400  sq.  ft.  and  should  have  an  outer  or  public  apace,  and  an  inner  private  office. 

Equipment. — Fitted  up  with  office  furniture,  also  ample  supply  closets  and  toilet  facilities. 

Provision  should  also  be  made  for  night  school  Principal  and  Truant  Officer. 

86.  Rest  or  Hospital  Room.— Location.— Some  secluded  and  quiet  place.  Also  advantage  to  have  near 
teachers'  room. 
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8%2e. — About  300  sq.  ft.  area. 

EquipfnerU. — Chairs,  table,  couch,  medicine  cabinet,  toilet  facilities. 

8C.  Play  Grounds. — Larger  play  space  is  being  insisted  upon.  Space  around  building  should  not  be  less  than 
200  sq.  ft.  for  each  pupil  accommodated  in  the  building.  Surface  should  be  of  rolled  clay  and  sand  mixed,  which 
will  drain  quickly  and  easily  after  a  rain,  and  not  be  muddy.     Proper  play  ground  equipment  is  desirable. 

87.  School  Gardens. — Adjoining  the  play  ground  should  1>e  space  for  a  school  garden,  laid  off  in  plots  for  each 
class  and  pupil.  If  we  are  to  make  our  future  citisens  appreciate  the  farm  and  its  importance,  we  must  stir  up  the 
pupil's  interest  in  growing  things  by  the  actual  experience  of  having  part  in  raising  something  with  his  own  hands. 

88.  Flag  Pole. — State  laws  require  generally  that  an  American  flag  shall  be  displayed  on  a  proper  flag  pole  when 
school  is  in  session  and  on  legal  holidasrs.  The  flag  pole  is  therefore  usually  included  in  the  building  contract.  It 
is  better  located  on  the  school  grounds  rather  than  out  of  a  window  or  on  top  of  the  buildings  where  it  is  bothersome 
to  get  at.  On  the  ground  it  can  be  used  as  a  rallying  point,  and  at  certain  times  the  entire  school  lined  up  around 
it  to  salute  the  flag.  The  flag  pole  can  be  given  a  little  dignity  by  a  proper  base  of  iron  and  concrete  seat  around 
same,  rather  than  simply  embedding  it  in  the  ground.  Flag  poles  are  usually  of  wood,  40,  50,  60  ft.  or  more  in 
height.  Steel  flag  poles  are  used  in  some  cities  with  success,  but  care  should  be  exercised  to  give  them  some  diam- 
eter and  not  have  them  look  like  a  pipe  stem. 

89.  Fireproof,  Semi-flreproof,  Fire  Protection. — Needless  to  say  every  effort  should  be  made  to  have  our  new 
schools  fireproof.  Semi-fireproof  usually  means  masonry  outside  walls  and  corridor  walls,  with  fireproof  floors 
in  corridors,  over  boiler  and  manual  training  rooms,  and  fireproof  stairs.  The  floor  construction  in  class  rooms 
and  roof  construction  are  in  this  case  of  heavy  timber.  The  first  essential  is  the  safety  of  the  life  and  limbs  of  the 
children.  To  this  extent  the  semi-fireproof  building  is  practically  as  safe  as  a  fireproof  one,  inasmuch  as  a  school 
building  can  be  emptied  within  two  minutes,  if  properly  designed  and  frequent  fire  drills  are  held.  There  is  an  eco- 
nomic loss  in  a  fire,  that  we  should  try  to  eliminate,  and  fireproof  buildings  at  slightly  higher  cost  will  accomplish 
this,  and  at  the  same  time  cost  less  for  maintenance  and  insurance.  All  schools  should  be  equipped  with  fire  alarms, 
fire  stand  pipes  and  hose,  also  chemical  fire  extinguishers;  all  of  which  should  be  frequently  inspected  and  kept  in 
good  working  condition. 

90.  Standardization. — Most  cities  where  an  architectural  department  is  maintained  to  design  all  the  schools, 
or  where  schools  are  constantly  being  built,  have  standardised  their  requirements  and  embodied  them  in  book 
form  for  use  in  designing  future  building.  The  standards  of  Boston,  New  York,  and  Pittsburgh  are  available  for 
the  asking. 

In  order  to  determine  upon  standards  which  are  acceptable  to  the  country  generally  outside  the  large  cities, 
the  National  Fiducational  Association  has  a  committee  on  the  Standardisation  of  School  Buildings,  whose  reports 
are  also  available. 


OFFICE  BUILDINGS— ECONOMICAL  PLANNING  AND  GENERAL  DESIGN 

Bt  Frederick  Johnck 

The  planning  of  an  office  building  is  entirely  a  problem  of  securing  a  sufficient  amount  of 
good  light  floor  space  on  the  site  selected  so  that  the  net  income  will  be  large  enough  to  make  the 
investment  on  the  land  and  building  profitable  to  the  owner.  The  plan  must  be  such  that  the 
space  can  be  divided  into  small  or  large  offices  to  meet  the  tenants'  requirements.  To  make  this 
possible  the  elevators,  smoke  stack,  pipe  and  wire  shafts,  and  stairs  are  generally  arranged  along 
a  dead  or  alley  wall  so  as  not  to  use  good  Kght  space  that  can  be  more  profitably  used  for  offices. 
A  very  determining  point  in  the  location  of  the  elevators,  stairs,  etc.,  is  the  entrance  from  the 
street.  While  it  may  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  offices  to  enter  the  building  on  the  main  street, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  space  thus  taken  for  vestibule  and  corridors  has  a  very  high  rental 
value  as  store  space.  In  considering  the  plan  it  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  the  rental  space  in  the 
basement  and  in  the  first  and  second  floors  will  be  used  for  stores,  a  bank,  or  by  an  insurance 
company.    The  rental  of  these  three  floors  should  be  enough  to  carry  the  investment. 

In  regard  to  the  number  and  size  of  elevators  to  be  installed,  see  chapter  on  ''Elevators 
and  Elevator  Service"  in  Part  III. 

91.  Toilets. — In  the  early  office  buildings  erected,  a  large  toilet  for  men  and  one  for 
women  were  arranged  on  the  top  floor,  but  as  this  space  was  light  it  was  too  valuable.  After 
that  the  toilets  were  arranged  on  the  light  court  side  on  one  of  the  lower  floors.  In  some  of 
the  latter  types,  smaller  toilets  have  been  arranged  on  each  floor.  This  is  more  desirable  from 
a  tenant's  point  of  view  and  saves  on  elevator  service  for  the  building  owner.  In  this  scheme, 
a  main  toileti  for  men  should  be  provided  on  one  of  the  lower  floors  near  which  the  barber  shop 
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can  be  located.  A  main  toilet  should  also  be  provided  for  women  and  a  small  rest  room  should 
be  maintained  in  connection  with  it.  These  main  toilets  will  serve  for  the  stores  on  the  base- 
ment, first,  and  second  floors.  In  the  smaller  type  of  office  buildings,  it  is  well  to  provide  small 
toilets  for  men  and  women  on  alternate  floors.  When  this  is  done,  a  small  urinal  toilet  should 
be  provided  for  men  on  all  floors. 

92.  Pipe  and  Wire  Shafts. — Pipe  and  wire  shafts  should  run  continuous  from  the  base- 
ment to  the  top  story.  They  should  be  conveniently  located  and  accessible  for  repairs  and 
installation  of  new  work.  In  addition  to  the  main  pipe  shaft,  a  number  of  smaller  ones  should 
be  built  so  that  lavatories  can  be  placed  in  each  office  or  suite  of  offices.  A  great  deal  of  care 
should  be  taken  in  locating  the  wire  shafts  so  that  the  conduits  for  each  floor  can  enter  the  shafts 
without  difficulty.  If  it  is  possible  to  have  two  wire  shafts,  one  at  each  end  of  the  building, 
it  is  well  to  do  so  as  this  will  reduce  the  length  of  the  home  runs  in  the  wiring  and  consequently 
reduce  the  cost  of  the  building.  All  pipe  and  wire  shafts  should  be  enclosed  in  tile  and  have 
all  openings  protected  with  metal  doors  so  as  to  reduce  the  fire  risks. 

98.  Floor  Finish. — In  the  office  sections,  it  is  customary  to  use  a  maple  floor  on  sleepers. 
The  top  of  the  floor  should  be  at  least  4^  in.  above  the  top  of  the  floor  construction,  so  as  to 
give  sufficient  space  for  runs  of  pipe  and  conduits.  Floors  in  corridors  and  in  toilets  should 
be  of  marble  or  tile. 

94.  Wire  Molds. — Wire  molds  of  ample  size  to  conceal  telephone  and  A.D.T.  wires 
should  be  provided  in  the  corridors,  as  these  wires  are  constantly  being  changed.  They  can 
be  run  open  in  offices,  although  they  are  often  concealed. 

95.  Type  of  Construction. — All  office  buildings  should  be  of  fireproof  construction.  The 
particular  type  of  construction  depends  largely  on  the  height  of  the  building  and  the  condition 
of  the  steel  market.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  all  buildings  10  or  more  stories  in  height  should  be  of 
the  skeleton  steel  type  with  steel  girders  and  beams,  and  tile  arches.  Buildings  from  4  to  10 
stories  can  be  built  with  concrete  colimins,  girders,  and  joists  with  tile  fillers.  The  low  live 
load  required  for  buildings  of  this  class  make  it  rather  uneconomical  to  construct  them  with 
concrete  floor  slabs,  as  by  so  doing  the  dead  load  is  increased  beyond  the  point  of  economy. 

96.  Arrangement  of  Offices. — For  high  office  buildings  in  large  cities,  the  arrangement  of 
an  outer  and  an  inner  office  has  been  found  to  be  the  best  from  a  rental  point  of  view  (see  Fig. 
24).  If  two  or  more  tenants  desire  to  have  offices  together,  the  dividing  partitions  between  the 
inner  offices  can  be  omitted,  as  shown  in  Figs.  25  and  26.     By  this  arrangement  the  tenants' 
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Fia.  24. — Single  suite  of 
inner  and  ouUt  offices. 
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Fio.  2/). — Double  suite  of 
inner  and  outer  offices. 


Fio.  26. — Triple  suite  of 
inner  and  outer  offices. 


Fio.  27. — Doctor'i 
Buit«  of  offices. 


expenses  are  decreased  since  the  same  telephone  switchboard  and  stenographic  force  can  be 
used  jointly  by  the  tenants.  In  the  new  four  and  five  storj'  office  buildings  that  are  now  being 
erected  in  the  smaller  cities,  the  inner  office  is  not  considered  a  desirable  rental  feature  due 
perhai)s,  to  two  reasons:  (1)  the  office  force  for  this  class  of  tenants  is  smaller  tlian  for  tenants 
in  larger  cities;  and  (2)  on  account  of  a  smaller  rental  value,  the  maintenance  on  this  waste 
space  greatly  reduces  the  net  profits  on  the  investment  for  the  owner. 

One  other  Bpccial  feature  in  office  planning  is  the  arrangomont  of  offices  requirctl  by  doctors.  As  it  is  very 
undesirable  to  dischargo  a  patient  through  a  general  reception  room,  an  inner  passage  connecting  to  the  outer  cor- 
ridor should  be  provided,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  27.  In  office  buildings  occupied  by  doctors  and  dentists,  provisioDS 
should  aIso  be  made  for  laboratories,  and  dark  rooms  for  X-ray  work.  A  space  should  also  be  arri^nged  (or  a  dru^ 
stori. 
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97.  Office  RequirementB.— In  addition  to  the  ceiling  outlet,  evoty  office  should  have 
base  pIugB  for  desk  lights  and  fans.  A  lavatory  with  hot  and  cold  water  should  be  provided 
in  each  suite  of  offices.  Thc«c  are  sometiineB  concealed  with  a  double  wardrobe,  one-half  for 
'the  lavatory  and  the  other  half  for  clothes.  The  tope  of  these  wardrobes  should  be  left  open 
to  pennit  a  free  circulation  of  air.  For  doctors  and  dentists,  it  is  also  necessary  to  provide  gas 
outlets,  and  compressed  air,    lavatories  in  these  offices  should  be  of  the  pedal  control  type. 


FjQ.  29.— TypiMl  plan  of  high  office  builJing  on  In.ide  lot. 

W.  Story  Heights.^First  and  second  story  heights  in  office  buildings  vary,  depending 
upon  the  requirements  of  the  tenants.  If  the  first  two  floors  are  used  for  stores,  the  first 
story  height  can  be  from  16  ft.  6  in.  to  17  ft.  6  in.,  the  second  story  height  from  12  ft.  6  in.  tO 
14  ft.,  and  the  typical  stories  11  ft.  fl  in.  to  12  ft.  5  in. 
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99.  General  Plan. — An  office  building  on  a  comer  lot  naturslly  given-  the  maximuin 
number  of  light  offices.  If  the  lot  has  a  greater  width  than  fiO  ft.  for  a  high  building,  a  light 
court  is  neceasaiy.  For  low  buildings  in  smaller  cities,  a  court  ia  necessary  in  buildinj^  wider 
than  25  ft.  Fig.  28  shows  a  plan  of  a  medium  aiie  high  office  building  on  a  corner  lot.  In  Fig.  < 
29  is  a  plan  of  a  high  building  on  an  inside  lot.  This  scheme  permits  only  a  few  offices  on  the 
street  front  while  the  greater  portion  of  them  are  on  the  light  court. 


Fio.  32.— Typi 


In  Fig,  30  is  a  plan  of  a.  low  office  building  on  a  corner  lot  with  the  entrnncc  on  the  side  near 
the  alley.  Fig.  31  is  a  plan  of  a  low  office  building  on  a  corner  lot  with  the  entrance  on  the 
main  or  more  important  street.  In  Fig.  32  is  illustrated  a  plan  of  a  low  office  building  on  an 
inside  lot. 

100.  Column  Spacing. — The  column  spacing  is  determined  by  the  width  of  the  office 
required;  the  width  and  length  of  the  lot  for  equal  spacings;  and  the  necessity  of  using  economical 
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siiea  of  steel  beams  and  girders.     A  spacing  of  about  19  ft.  has  been  found  to  be  very  good  and 
permita  two  ofGcea  9  ft.  wide  ia  each  bay. 

101.  General  Design. — The  architectural  treatment  of  the  exterior  is  a  problem  in  which 
cost  and  available  material  are  important  factore.  In  a  general  way  the  exterior  design  may 
be  treated  as  a  flat  wall  surface  with  terra  cotta  or  stone  cornices;  or  it  may  be  designed  with 
strong  horizontal  bands  at  the  window  sills  and  heads ;  or  it  may  be  treated  with  vertical  [hctb 
with  a  Gothic  effect.  If  the  amount  of  money  at  hand  is  small,  it  is  well  to  treat  the  main  body 
of  the  building  in  a  very  simple  dignified  manner  and  only  use  ornamental  and  molded  stone 
or  terra  cotta  to  mark  the  entrance  to  the  building.  The  question  of  any  particular  style  of 
ornament  to  be  used  is  a  matter  of  individual  taste  and  opinion.  In  the  designing  and  detailing 
of  the  ornament  a  human  interest  can  always  be  worked  in  so  as  to  give  the  building  distinctive 
character. 


PUBUC  COMFORT  STATIONS 
Bt  Fbank  R.  Kinq 

The  term  "public  comfort  station"  denotes  a  structure  planned  for  the  convenience  of  the 
general  public,  in  which  the  use  of  sanitary  toilet  facihties  constitutes  the  principal  service 
rendered.  It  ia  generally  desirable  to  maintain  rest  rooms  in  connection  with  them.  A 
public  comfort  station  may 
take  the  form  of  a  privy  or 
an  inside  toilet  room  with 
washing  facilities — the  type 
depending  upon  the  size  of 
the  community,  the  availa* 
bility  of  water  and  sewerage 
connections,  and  the  amount 
of  funds  at  disposal  for  the 
purpose.  Sanitary  equip- 
ment of  only  the  highest 
grade  should  be  employed, 
inasmuch  as  constant  public 
use  makes  the  wear  and  tear 
more  injurious  than  in  the 
average  toilet  room. 

As  these  stations  are 
for  the  public's  benefit,  pro- 
vision for  their  erection  and 
maintenance  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  public  function, 
supported  by  the  funds  of 
the    state    or    municipality 


vided  by  bftAei 


aticm  of  Itie  jndependpQt  buihliiif  type,  equipped 

'.  enitiDE  conditioDB  permitting,  private  eyltcmi.     Heatinc  pro- 

.Aemebt  plant  or  from  &djoiaiti£  buildiuff. 


concerned.     Such  funds  may  be  raised  by  direct  taxation  or  bond  issues. 

103.  Location  and  Operation. — The  maximum  success  of  public  comfort  stations  depends 
largely  upon  their  central  location,  which  means  they  should  he  established  in  the  more  con- 
gested districts  and  where  they  are  easy  of  access.  From  the  viewpoint  of  economy,  ease  of 
access,  and  central  location,  existing  public  buildings  usually  afford  desirable  sites  for  establish- 
ing comfort  stations.  Thus  a  municipality  may  utilize  a  court  house,  municipal  building, 
school,  fire,  or  police  station,  library,  public  market,  or  similar  building.  Other  suitable  sites 
are  public  squares,  parks,  playgrounds  and  bathhouses,  cemeteries,  bandstands,  and  bridge 
abutments.  Semi-public  places  such  as  oiling  stations  and  railroad  stations  are  suitable  for 
the  purpose,  and  in  some  cases  they  may  be  housed  satisfactorily  in  connection  with  other 
pUcea  of  business,  such  as  stores  or  similar  mercantile  centers  (Figs.  37  to  44  incL). 
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Another  course  open  for  eommunitiee,  especially  cities,  is  the  erection  of  public  ooinfort 
stations  in  the  form  of  subatantial,  permanent,  and  artistic  atructures  indepradent  of  existing 
buildings.    There  are  possibilities  for  the  developmentof  this  type  of  eta1ion.as  real  municipal 

centers  for  public  con- 
venience. 'Following 
successful  experience  in 
many  large  citiea,  they 
may  be  made  to  pay,  in 
part  at  least,  the  expense 
of  operation  through 
concessions,  such  as  pay 
telephone  booths,  parcel 
check  stands,  vending 
machines,  shoe  shining 
stands,  newspaper  and 
Tnagazine  privil^ea,  and 
counters  for  the  sale  of 


toilet  articles,  towels, 
soap,  and  BUto  con- 
veniences. E*rimarily, 
however,  the  public  com- 
fort station  should  be 
regarded  as  a  free,  puMtc 
institution,  with  toilet 
and  washing  tacilitiee 
«•■"■  open  to  everybody,  and 
"'"                                                                                          the     auxiliary     features 

mentioned  should  in  no  way  be  allowed  to  supplant  this  free,  [niblic  use  nor  to  change  in 

the  slightest  degree  the  public  character  of  the  stations. 
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103.  Submissioii  of  Plans. — Befors  proceeding  with  the  location,  design,  and  conBtniction 
of  a  public  comfort  station  or  rest  room,  plans  and  specifications  should  be  submitted  for  ap- 
proval to  the  State  Board  of  Health  or  other 
state  or  local  authority  vested  with  such 

104.  Supervision  of  Constntction. — 
After  approval  of  plans  has  been  obtained, 
construction  should  proceed  in  accordance 
with  the  established  regulations,  and  no 
changes  in  such  plans  should  be  made  with- 
out permission  from  the  proper  authorities. 
All  Buch  work  should  be  subject  to  inspec- 
tion by  the  official  authority. 

105.  Adequacy  of  Toilet  and  Wasbine 
Accommodations. — Toilet  accommodations 
to  serve  the  needs  of  the  community  depend 
for  their  adequacy  upon  local  conditions,  so 
that  no  dc&nite  rule  can  be  laid  down.  In- 
formation available,  however,  indicates  that 
under  normal  conditions  at  least,  there 
should  be  one  closet  for  every  1000  females 
and  at  least  one  closet  and  two  urinals  for 
every  1000  males  in  the  community,  assum- 
ing that  the  population,  or  the  number 
deemed  likely  to  frequent  the  station,  be 
divided  in  the  ratio  of  40%  females  and 
00%  males. 

CBrtain  municipal itin  or  tmortM  when  then  u« 
(requsntly  iKrge  giithniiiga  lutmUy  used  more  mo- 


Fio.  36. — Comfort  atktion  ainlpped  with  chemicsl  doaaU. 

Hie  of  the  building  or  toom  and  for  imtalUng  additional  Bi- 
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Tbire  ihould  be  at  leaat  on* 
lavatory  for  every  fi  fiituna 
(elouta  Knd  uriiiaIii]..or  trao- 
tioB.  One  lavatory  for  every  9 
at  3  flituna  ia  reoommeDded. 

106.  Entrance 
Screen. — The  entrances 
to  the  toilet  rooms 
should  be  properly  sepa- 
rated by  screens  or  other 
means,  and  wherever 
possible  should  be  at 
least  20  ft.  apart  orother- 
wise  located  with  due 
regard     to     privacy    tor 
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lOT.  Uniform  Sign  Required. — Every  public  comfort  station  should  have  displayed  ii 
conspicuous  position  the  standard  public  comfort  station  sign.     In  conjunction  with  this  e 
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blem  there  should  be  placed  a  mark  indicating  women's  entrance,  and  one  indicating  men's 
entrance.  The  uniform  sign  should  be  placed  also  at  such  other  points  as  are  best  adapted  for 
guiding  the  public  to  these  stations. 

I  ataU  knd  not  loa  thin  S  X  li  in.  in  uie,  sl«pt  when 
nity  ahDuld.  however,  be  the  ruin.  The  univnul  nan 
Lnd  I  in.  wide,  with  &  white  center  in  which  la  «et  b  foui- 
«  and  the  border  and  lettering  Are  a  deep  blue  CFig-  4fi). 

108.  Ventilation  and  Light. — When  housed  within  a  building,  a  public  comfort  station 
should  be  HO  placed  as  to  afford  light  and  air  by  windows  or  skylights,  or  open  directly  upon  a 
street,  alley,  court,  or  vent  shaft.     Every  such  vent  shaft  should  have  a  horiiontal  area  of  at 


The  aigu  ehauld  be  of  uoiform  doian  thToothaut  I 
■  larcer  licn  obvioualy  ia  prvlerible.     Conaiatent  unil 
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least  1  sq.  ft.  for  each  water  closet  or  urinal  adjacent  thereto,  but  the  least  dimension  of 
such  shaft,  if  one  story  high,  should  not  be  less  than  3  ft. ;  if  two  stories  high,  not  leas  than  4  ft. ; 
and  1  ft.  additional  for  each  extra  story. 

The  glass  area  for  a  toilet  room  containing  one  closet  or  urinal  should  be  at  least  4  sq.  ft., 
with  2  sq.  ft,  additional  for  each  additional  closet  or  urinal. 
In  Edition  to  the  windows  required,  each  t4u]et  room  eontubing   i 
mounted  by  a  rap  or  hood  of  the  ■iphanio  type.  >nd  the  vrat  should  be  nc 


10-in.  pipe. 
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109.  Size. — Every  public  comfort  station  should  have  at  least  10  sq.  ft.  of  floor  area  and 
at  least  100  cu.  ft.  of  air  space  for  each  water  closet  and  each  urinal,  together  with  adequate 
waiting  room  area, 

110.  Floor. — The  floor  and  base  of  every  public  comfort  station  should  be  made  of  material 
(other  than  wood )  which  does  not  readily  absorb  moisture  and  which  can  easily  be  cleaned.  Such 
floors  should  be  of  concrete  faced  with  a  cement,  tile,  or  marble  surface,  or  equivalent  material. 

To  make  a  concrete  floor  non-absorbent,  the  concrete  and  cement  top  dresdi^  must  be  a 
dense,  rich  mix,  finished  smooth,  and  kept  well  painted. 
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111.  Floor  Drains. — Toilet  rooms  of  this  type  should  be  provided  with  a  hose  faucet  and 
the  floor  graded  toward  a  drain  equipped  with  an  adequate  4-in.  trap.  This  trap  should  have 
a  movable  floor  grate  or  strainer. 

112.  Walls  and  Ceiling. — The  walls  and  ceilings  should  be  completely  covered  with  smooth 
cement  or  gypsum  plaster,  glazed  brick  or  tile,  galvanized  or  enameled  metal,  or  other  smooth, 
non-absorbent  material.  In  the  less  frequented  or  inexpensive  stations,  wood  may  be  used  if 
well  covered  with  two  coats  of  body  paint  and  one  coat  of  enamel  paint  or  spat  varnish.  But 
wood  should  not  be  used  for  separating  walls  or  partitions  between  toilet  rooms,  nor  for 
partitions  which  separate  a  toilet  room  from  any  room  used  by  the  opposite  sex.  All  such 
partitions  should  be  as  nearly  soundproof  as  possible. 

118.  Partitions  Between  Fixtures. — Adjoining  water  closets  should  be  separated  by  parti- 
tions. Every  individual  urinal  or  uiinal  trough  should  be  provided  with  a  partition  at  each 
end  and  at  the  back  to  give  privacy.  Where  individual  urinals  are  arranged  in  batteries,  a 
partition  should  be  placed  at  each  end  and  at  the  back  of  the  battery.  A  space  of  6  to  12  in. 
is  required  between  the  floor  and  the  bottom  of  the  partition.  The  top  of  the  partition  should 
be  from  5}ito7  ft.  above  the  floor.  Doors,  of  the  same  height  as  required  for  partitions,  should 
be  installed  for  water  closet  compartments  used  by  women.  Doors  at  least  24  in.  high,  with  the 
center  about  3  ft.  above  the  floor,  should  be  provided  for  water  closet  compartments  used  by 
men.  All  partitions  and  doors  should  be  of  material  and  finish  as  prescribed  for  walls  and  ceil- 
ings.    Wood  is  not  recommended ;  if  used,  it  should  be  hardwood. 

114.  Service  Closet. — Each  toilet  room  in  such  stations  should  have  a  service  closet, 
supplied  with  broom,  mop,  bucket,  soap,  toilet  paper,  toweling,  lime  or  other  disinfectant,  and 
any  other  materials  necessary  for  maintaining  cleanUness  and  serving  the  public's  needs  (Fig.  33). 

115.  Depositories. — Men's  and  women's  toilet  rooms  should  be  equipped  with  a  depository 
so  designed  as  to  make  the  contents  readily  removable,  and  of  such  material  and  construction 
as  to  enable  it  to  be  kept  in  a  clean  condition. 

116.  Fixtures — Water  Closets. — All  water  closets  shonld  be  made  of  porcelain  or  vitreous 
china  ware.  The  bowl  and  trap  should  be  of  the  combined  pattern  in  one  piece,  and  should  bold 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  and  be  of  such  shape  and  form  that  no  fecal  matter  will  collect  on 
the  surface  of  the  bowl.  All  water  closets  should  be  equipped  with  adequate  flushing  rims,  so  as 
to  flush  and  scour  the  bowl  properly  when  discharged.  The  bowl  should  be  of  the  heavy  pat- 
tern, large  throatway,  siphonic  action  type. 

Frost-proof  closets  should  be  installed  only  in  compartments  which  have  no  direct  con- 
nection with  any  building  used  for  human  habitation.  The  soil  pipe  between  the  hopper  and 
the  trap  must  be  of  cast  iron,  4  in.  in  diameter  and  free  from  offsets.  This  type  of  closet  should 
be  used  only  in  buildings  subject  to  extreme  frost  conditions.  When  frost-proof  closets  are 
installed,  the  bowl  must  be  of  vitreous  chinaware  or  iron  enameled  inside  and  outside,  of  the 
flush  rim  pattern,  provided  with  an  adequate  tank,  automatically  drained  to  guard  the  fixtures 
and  piping  against  frost.  The  installation  and  use  of  this  type  of  fixture  should  be  discouraged 
as  much  as  possible.  Under  the  most  favorable  conditions  little  can  be  said  for  this  closet 
from  a  practical  and  sanitary  standpoint. 

Urinals. — Urinals  should  be  made  of  material  impervious  to  moisture,  and  of  such  design,  materials,  and  con- 
struction that  they  may  be  properly  flushed  and  kept  in  a  sanitary  condition.  If  rast  iron  is  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  urinals,  it  must  bo  enameled  on  the  inside  of  the  trough  or  bowl  and  coated  with  a  durable  paint  or 
enameled  on  the  outside.  Trougb  and  lip  urinals  should  have  a  floor  drain  placed  below^  the  urinal,  and  the  floor 
should  be  graded  toward  the  drain.  Individual  urinals  rising  from  the  floor,  with  the  floor  pitched  toward  the 
urinal,  made  of  porcelain  or  vitreous  chinaware,  and  equipped  with  an  effective  automatic,  or  equivalent,  flushing 
device  and  adequate  local  vent,  are  recommended. 

Sinks  and  Wash  Basins. — Sinks  and  wash  basins  in  comfort  stations  should  be  made  of  earthenware^  vitreous 
chinaware,  enameled  iron  ware  or  other  impervious  material,  and  equipped  with  adequate  traps  and  self-cloeing 
faucets. 

Flush  Tanks. — All  flush  tanks  or  flushometer  valves  should  have  a  fliishinp  capacity  of  not  less  than  3  gal.  for 
water  closets  and  not  less  than  1  gal.  for  urinals,  and  should  be  so  installed  that  they  arc  protected  against  frost, 
tampering,  etc. 

Open  Plumbing. — All  plumbing  fixtures  should  be  installed  or  set  free  and  open  from  all  enclosing  work.  Where 
practicable,  all  pipes  from  fixtures,  except  fixtures  with  integral  traps  rising  from  the  floor,  should  be  run  to  the  wall. 
It  is  essential  that  all  plumbiag  fixtures  for  this  type  of  service  be  of  high  grade,  and  of  such  design  and  construction 
and  so  installed  as  to  be  practically  fool-proof. 
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Piping. — Wherever  practicable,  the  piping,  tanki,  flushing  devices,  traps,  etc.,  should  be  installed  exposed  in 
a  utility  chamber,  and  so  arranged  that  they  are  accessible  for  the  removal  of  stoppages  (Fig.  38). 

Protection  Against  Frost. — All  water  closets  and  urinals  and  the  pipes  connecting  therewith  should  be  protected 
properly  against  frost,  either  by  a  suitable  insulating  covering  or  by  an  efficient  heating  apparatus,  or  in  some 
other  approved  method,  so  that  the  facilities  will  be  in  proper  condition  for  use  at  all  times.  Toilets  should  be 
adequately  heated  in  cold  weather.     Heating  equipment  should  be  arranged  to  permit  cleaning  of  floors  and  walls. 

117.  Where  Water  and  Sewerage  Systems  Are  Not  Available. — In  localities  lacking  public 
systems  of  water  and  sewerage,  the  disposal  of  human  wastes  may  be  accomplished  as  follows: 

(1)  By  an  efficient  water  system  of  the  ''compressed  air  storage"  or  "air  pressure  delivery" 
type  and  a  proper  sewage  treatment  tank  and  disposal  units,  as  existing  conditions  may  require. 

(2)  By  outdoor  privies  or  other  toilet  conveniences  permitted  by  federal,  state,  or  local 
authorities,  when  local  conditions  make  it  impractical  to  install  a  water  supply  and  sewage 
disposal  system  (see  Part  III,  Sect.  4,  on  ''Waterless  Toilet  Ck)nveniencee").  Fig.  36  shows 
such  a  station  equipped  with  chemical  closets. 
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118.  Cattle  Bam. — Manufacturers  of  cattle  stanchions  and  feed  and  litter  carriers  have 
developed  the  plan  arrangement  of  the  standard  cattle  bam.  The  stalls  are  in  two  lines,  the 
cattle  facing  on  the  center  aisle,  by  which  the  feed  and  water  is  distributed.  In  some  bams  the 
cattle  are  faced  to  the  outside  wall,  with  feed  alleys  between  the  stalls  and  the  windows.  The 
stalls  are  formed  of  concrete,  pitched  slightly  to  the  back  where  a  gutter  extends  the  length 
of  the  building.  The  finished  level  of  the  stall  floor  should  be  even  with  the  bottom  of  the  man- 
ger. The  stalls  may  be  paved  with  cork  bricks  or  creosoted  blocks.  The  block  paving  is  not 
imperative  where  ample  bedding  is  provided.  The  stanchions  and  stalls  are  formed  of  iron 
pipe.  The  fabrication  of  this  equipment  has  been  specialized  so  as  to  be  adjustable  to  different 
sized  cattle.  The  concrete  manger  is  formed  in  the  floor  structure.  Separating  partitions  of 
metal  prevent  the  cattle  from  robbing  each  other.  The  partitions  are  operated  by  a  lever  at  the 
end  of  the  row  of  stalls.  Watering  basins  of  cast  iron  are  placed  in  each  stall.  These  are  auto- 
matic, self -filling,  and  are  said  to  be  non-freezing.  Feed  carriers  hung  to  overhead  railways, 
and  litter  or  manure  carriers,  also  on  overhead  rails,  facilitate  rapid  attendance  on  the  cattle. 
The  manure  carrier  rails  are  extended  to  a  distance  outside  the  bam  so  that  the  carrier  is 
automatically  dumped  and  returned.  Hay  and  grain  are  stored  on  the  second  floor  of  the  bam, 
the  structure  of  which  is  such  as  to  permit  a  hay  loader  operating  on  a  rail  to  fill  the  bam  nearly 
to  the  top.  A  grain  mixing  room,  on  the  first  story,  is  connected  to  iron  lined  grain  bins  over- 
head by  chutes.  The  hay  is  delivered  by  chutes  to  the  first  floor.  The  silo  is  at  the  end,  or 
on  one  side  of  the  bam.  It  is  from  10  to  18  ft.  in  diameter  according  to  the  size  of  the 
bam,  and  from  20  to  45  ft.  high.  One  side  is  closed  with  a  series  of  doors  connecting  by  a 
chute  to  the  first  story.  The  silage  consisting  of  chopped  com  stalks  or  other  fodder  finely 
cut,  is  delivered  to  the  silo  by  a  metal  tube  through  which  the  silage  is  blown  by  a  powerful 
fan  to  the  top.  Just  enough  silage  is  taken  out  for  each  day's  feeding.  The  food  cc^acity  of 
silos  is  given  in  the  following  table. 

Table  op  Standard   Interior  Dimensions  op  Silos  por  Feeding  Cattle  Six  Months 

AND  Eight  Months 


Number  of  cattle 

Tone  required  for 

Diameter, 
(feet) 

Height 

0  mo. 

8  mo. 

6  mo. 
(feet) 

8  mo. 
(feet) 

10 
20 
30 
40 
50 

36 

72 

108 

142 

180 

■   • 

06 
144 
102 
240 

10 
12 
14 
16 
18 

28 
31 
34 
34 
34 

•    • 

39 
41 
42 
47 
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The  Btio  may  be  of  wooden  Btavee  bound  with  iron  rods,  or  formed  of  heavy  wooden  rings 
sheathed  inside  and  out  with  vertical  matched  boarding,  or  of  vertical  studa  covered  with  hori- 
Kontal  lap  siding  beat  to  the  circle.     It  may  be  of  hollow  clay  tile,  laid  in  mortar,  or  of  concrete 
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for  gcDcnl  pun»H  larm  barn. 


reinforced  with  vertical  and  horiaontal  rods.     The  silo,  whether  of  wood  or  masonry,  should 

a  concrete  or  masonry  foundation  carried  2  ft.  above  ground  and  deep  enough  to  prevent 

"'  '  '     ~  s  that  they  are  more  resistant  to  ireeeing  than 


frost  action.     Clai 
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masonry.  A  continued  period  of  cold  weather  will,  however,  freeze  the  silage  around  the 
outside  wall  in  any  construction.  In  a  windy  location  the  wooden  silo  is  likely  to  be  blown 
down  or  bent  over  on  account  of  its  light  weight. 

The  ventilation  of  the  cattle  barn  is  done  by  a  gravity  system  consisting  of  inlet  ducts  entering  the  outside  of 
the  walls  midway  between  floor  and  ceiling,  and  discharging  into  the  barn  near  to  the  ceiling  in  front  of  the  stock. 
Control  dampers  are  required.  The  ducts  are  distributed  at  intervals  of  10  or  12  ft.  on  the  walls.  The  out  take 
ducts  are  large,  and  fewer  in  number,  placed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  air  will  be  drawn  \mder  the  stock  from 
front  to  rear.  The  foul  air  enters  the  ducts  near  the  floor  and  passes  in  as  nearly  a  vertical  line  as  possible  to  the 
ridge  of  the  bam.  A  special  form  of  vent  cap  prevents  back  draft  and  the  entrance  of  wind  and  snow.  Control 
dampers  are  desirable,  but  it  should  not  be  possible  to  close  the  ducts  entirely,  otherwise  the  cattle  will  not  obtain 
sufficient  fresh  air. 

The  number  and  sise  of  the  outlet  and  inlet  ducts  depends  on  the  number  of  animals  housed. 

The  number  of  cubic  feet  of  air  required  per  head  per  hour,  with  the  average  relative  humidity  of  fresh  country 
air  at  65  %  or  less,  ia  as  follows : 

Cu.  ft.  per  hr.  Assumed  weights  per 

per  head  head  (pounds) 

For  horses 4924  1200 

For  cows 3953  1100 

For  swine 1610  160 

For  sheep 929  100 

For  hens 37  3 

With  different  weights  per  head,  the  amounts  of  air  would  change  in  proportion. 

The  flow  of  air  in  a  square  outtake  duct  will  have  at  least  an  average  velocity  of  250  ft.  per  min.,  without  me- 
chanical forcing  or  the  aid  of  heat  other  than  that  derived  from  the  animab  in  the  space  to  be  ventilated. 

An  outtake  ventilating  duct  for  30  cows  would  require  30  X  3953  -■  118,590  cu.  ft.  of  air  per  hr.  We  will 
assume  an  air  movement  of  250  ft.  per  min.,  or  15,000  ft.  per  hr.  To  ascertain  the  cross  section  area  of  the  outtake 
duct  required  for  the  cows,  it  is  only  necessary  to  divide  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  air  required  for  30  cows,  by 
15,000.  thus. 

118.590  cu.  ft.  4-  15,000  *•  7.906  sq.  ft.,  or  1138.5  sq.  in.  requiring  either  one  duct  34  X  34  in.,  2  ducts  24  X  24 
in.  each,  or  4  ducts  12  X  2^1  in. 

Stronger  currents  through  the  ventilators  will  be  secured  by  making  one  or  more  larger  ones  than  where  many 
small  ones  are  provided,  and  it  is  usually  best  to  have  ss  few  as  possible,  yet  not  leave  the  impure  air  in  distant 
parts  of  the  barn. 

For  every  outtake  flue  there  should  be  a  number  of  intake  flues  whose  combined  area  exceeds  that  of  the 
outtake  flue  by  10%,  even  in  view  of  the  unavoidable  leakage  of  air  through  the  walls  and  arouno  the  windows  and 
doors. 

Thirty  cows  require  an  outtake  duct  of  1138.5  sq.  in.  area;  then  these  cows  should  have  an  intake  of  1138.5  sq. 
in.  plus  10  %  which  would  be  1252.4  sq.  in.  Assuming  20  intakes,  each  would  have  to  be  1252.4  +  20  "  62.7  sq.  in. 
area,  or  about  8  X  8  in.  square.  It  is  better  to  have  many  small  openings  than  a  few  large  ones,  because  the  cold  air 
b  better  distributed,  lessening  drafts.  All  intake  flues  should  be  equipi)ed  with  registers,  so  the  air  is  at  all  times 
in  control  of  the  party  in  charge.     Intake  flues  may  be  made  of  galvanzied  sheets  or  wood. 

The  nominal  area  of  a  register  or  register  face  should  be  about  50%  greater  than  given  by  thb  computation: 
actual  areas  of  commercial  registers  are  given  in  the  accompanjring  table. 

Size  of  register  Effective  area  Size  of  register  face  Effective  area 

face  (inches)  (square  inches)  (incbra)  (square  inches) 

6X8  32  12  X  12  96 

6  X  10  40  12  X  14  112 

6  X  12  48  14  X  14  130 

6  X  14  56                                         6  round  19 

8X8  42                                         7  round  25 

8  X  10  53                                         8  round  33 

8  X  12  64                                         9  round  41 

8  X  14  75  10  round  51 

10  X  10  66  11  round  62 

10  X  12  80  12  round  74 

10  X  14  03  14  round  100 

A  good  form  of  ventilating  flue  is  made  of  two  layers  of  number  1  matched  stuff,  "H  in*  thick,  with  building 
paper  or  deadening  felt  between,  to  make  it  as  nearly  ss  possible  a  perfect  non-conductor,  thus  preventing  rapid 
cooling  of  the  air  in  the  flue.  This  form  of  construction  also  makes  the  flue  air-tight,  which  is  essential,  for  every 
hole  and  crack  lessens  the  ventilating  power. 

The  most  common  and  probably  most  suitable  material  for  bam  construction  is  wood.  Concrete  foundations 
and  floors  are  advantageous  and  the  concrete  walls  may  be  carried  up  a  few  feet  above  the  floor  or  to  the  window 
■ills.     Above  this  the  wood  construction  is  started.     There  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  the  entire  first  story 
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and  the  floor  of  the  seoona  story  should  not  be  of  reinforced  concrete.      In  the  event  of  fire  the  cattle  might  be  saved 
by  this  ooniitruotion. 

A  plan  arrangement  which  would  store  the  hay  in  a  separate  building  might  be  the  means  of  saving  a  valuable 
herd.  This  would  require  a  special  mechanism  for  bringing  the  hay  into  the  cattle  barn.  In  this  case  the  roof 
of  the  barn  should  be  built  to  reeist  the  cold  of  winter. 

119.  Manure  Pit. — The  pit  for  storage  of  manure  will  be  concrete  formed  into  a  shallow 
tank.  It  should  be  covered  with  a  roof  and  screened  from  flies.  The  overhead  railway  from 
the  bam  will  extend  through  the  pit  so  that  the  manure  may  be  dumped  automatically.  The 
pit  should  be  large  enough  to  contain  the  winter's  production  of  fertilizer  except  what  is 
spread  directly  on  the  fields. 

120.  Horse  Bam. — For  the  powerful  horses  used  on  a  farm,  stalls  of  considerable 
strength  are  needed.  The  usual  type  is  formed  with  cast-iron  or  steel  posts  and  2-in.  oak  or 
elm  plank  sides  resting  in  channel  forms  bolted  to  the  posts.  Concrete  posts  will  not  endure 
the  effect  of  constant  kicking.  The  concrete  pavement  of  the  stall  is  covered  with  planking 
formed  into  movable  platforms  by  metal  straps  secured  to  the  under  side.  Elm  is  preferred 
for  these  platforms.  Above  the  height  of  5  ft.,  metal  guards  of  the  usual  form  are  required. 
Where  the  hay  is  chuted  down,  it  should  not  be  confined  by  the  iron  gratings,  but  allowed 
to  flow  freely  into  the  plank  manger.  Iron  oat  boxes  and  iron  edgings  to  wood  mangers 
are  desirable.  The  stalls  should  be  9  ft.  long  and  not  over  4ft.  wide  for  standing  horses  or 
less  then  5  ft.  where  horses  are  to  lie  down.  The  concreted  aisles  of  horse  barns  should  be  left 
rough  to  prevent  slipping.  Deep  grooving  is  objectionable  for  cleaning.  Wood  block 
paving,  not  creosoted  sufficiently  to  be  slippery,  is  useful.  The  slanted  ways  into  a  horse 
bam  should  not  slope  over  1  ft.  in  5  ft,  especially  for  brood  mares.  Harness  and  carriage 
rooms  should  be  separated  from  the  stall  room  to  avoid  the  ammonia  fumes. 

121.  Swine  Bams. — The  swine  bam  in  a  severe  climate  should  have  not  over  10-ft.  clear 
height.  It  should  face  to  the  south  to  secure  ample  sunlight.  In  mild  climates  windows  in  the 
roof  may  supplement  those  in  the  south  wall,  but  the  arrangement  is  not  suitable  for  cold 
winters.  The  bam  is  divided  into  pens  about  8X10  ft.  by  wood  partitions  or  iron  pipe  railings 
of  standard  type.  The  fronts  of  these  are  provided  with  swinging  feed  gates  hinged  at  the 
top.  A  wood  platform  5  ft.  square  is  laid  on  the  concrete  in  each  pen  for  the  swine  to  lie  on. 
The  building  is  ordinarily  of  frame  construction,  warmly  built,  with  swine  doors  that  may  be 
closed  by  the  attendant.  Standard  bam  ventilation  is  necessary.  A  feed  cooking  kettle  is 
provided  in  the  feed  mixing  room  at  one  end.  The  space  in  the  roof  is  used  for  hay  storage. 
Along  the  sides  containing  the  swine  doors,  concrete  platforms  3  ft.  wide  are  extended  to  prevent 
rooting  next  to  the  building. 


INDUSTRIAL  PLANT  LAYOUT  AND  GENERAL  DESIGN 

By  Harry  L.  Oilman 

The  design  of  a  modern  industrial  plant  is  an  important  and  complicated  problem.  From 
the  selection  of  the  site  to  the  turning  out  of  the  first  finished  product,  every  step  must  be  care- 
fully thought  out.  The  work  should  be  entrusted  only  to  an  engineer  of  wide  and  general 
experience;  to  one  who  is  constantly  taking  up  and  solving  new  problems  in  transportation, 
handling  of  materials,  routing  of  work,  power  generation  and  transmission,  fire  prevention 
and  protection,  foundations,  structures  and  materials.  In  addition  to  the  above  prerequisites, 
the  engineer  in  charge  should  also  have  a  good  working  knowledge  of  manufacturing  processes 
and  machiner>''  in  all  lines,  as  this  frequently  enables  him  to  approach  a  new  problem  to  better 
advantage  than  the  specialist.  But  it  should  not  be  inferred  that  the  engineer  himself  siiould 
have  the  complete  knowledge  necessar>'  to  enable  him  to  build  alone  any  kind  of  a  manufactur- 
ing plant.  In  a  chemical  works,  for  instance,  he  must  turn  to  the  manufacturing  specialist 
for  help  in  working  out  processes  and  equipment. 

The  work  of  the  engineer  in  designing  industrial  plants  is  outlined  in  a  general  way  in  this 
chapter. 
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122.  Locating  An  Industry. — The  engineer  will  frequently  be  called  upon  to  assist  in  the 
important  matter  of  locating  an  industry.  There  are  several  factors  which  enter  into  the 
selection  of  the  location  of  a  factory,  and  upon  which  the  engineer  is  called  to  report,  such  as 
sources  of  raw  materials,  labor,  power,  market  for  finished  product,  and  shipping  facilities.  Paper 
mills,  for  instance,  particularly  those  using  wood,  are  best  located  near  forests  and  on  rivers 
which  furnish  water  for  use  in  the  processes,  power  for  operating  the  machinery,  and  the  cheapest 
means  of  bringing  logs  to  the  mill.  They  must  also  have  suitable  railroad  or  other  transporta- 
tion facilities.  In  general,  a  plant  using  large  tonnage  of  raw  material  should  be  located  near 
the  source  of  this  material.  Again,  a  plant  requiring  a  large  amoimt  of  power  should  be  located 
where  cheap  power  is  available. 

Industries  in  which  labor  produces  a  great  part  of  the  value,  as  in  cotton  mills,  shoe  factories,  etc.,  require  a 
good  labor  market  near  at  hand  of  the  class  of  employees  desired.  For  this  reason  several  cities  have  become 
large  centers  for  special  industries,  as  Lowell,  Lawrence,  and  Fall  River,  Mass.,  in  the  textile  industry;  and  Lynn, 
Mass.,  for  shoes,  etc.  However,  some  of  the  advantages  of  such  places  as  these  have  been  lost  on  account  of  in- 
creasing labor  troubles. 

Other  industries  require  an  isolated  location  on  account  of  obnoxious  or  dangerous  fumes,  or  danger  from  ex- 
plosions; others  require  large  cheap  areas  on  account  of  the  amount  of  ground  covered.  Factories  which  consume 
semi-finished  materials,  such  as  clothing,  printing,  binding,  etc.,  use  a  large  portion  of  hand  labor  and  are  usually 
located  in  large  cities  where  labor  is  plenty.  Ordinarily  in  these  plants  the  tonnage  of  product  is  not  such  as  to 
require  the  best  shipping  facilities. 

123.  Selecting  A  Site. — ^Local  considerations  entering  into  the  selection  of  a  site  for  an 
industry  are:  transportation  facilities;  side  tracks  on  to  property  if  tonnage  is  large;  and  sepa- 
rate tracks  for  receiving  and  shipping  where  the  business  is  extensive.  The  area  selected  should 
be  ample  for  present  and  future  needs,  and  the 
site  should  be  convenient  to  suitable  residential 
sections  for  employees.  This  is  important  and 
many  manufacturers  are  investing  much  capital  to 
provide  suitable  and  attractive  homes  for  their 
employees,  with  the  object  of  reducing  the  labor 
turnover  and  improving  both  quantity  and  quality 
of  output  from  the  well-housed,  and  therefore 
better  contented  labor,  with  a  probable  reduction 
of  labor  troubles.  The  nature  of  the  land  effects 
the  construction  cost  of  the  plant.  Cheap  land 
requiring  expensive  filling  and  pile  foundations  is 
often  more  expensive  than  more  costly  land  offer- 
ing good  foundations.  Borings  and  tests  should 
be  made  and  the  cost  of  foundations  investigated. 
The  accessibility  of  public  facilities  should  be  con- 
sidered in  selecting  a  site;  as  fire  and  police  pro- 
tection, water,  gas  and  electrical  supplies,  and 
street  railways  all  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
problem  and  effect  efficient  operation. 
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FiQ.  48. — Routing  diagram,  vitrified  grinding 
wheel  works. 


A  plant  located  in  or  near  a  large  city  has  both  advant- 
ages and  disadvantages.  It  has  a  large  labor  market,  but 
the  labor  is  not  so  reliable  and  labor  troubles  are  more  fre- 
quent. However,  an  industry  in  which  the  labor  require- 
ment fluctuates  at  different  seasons  is  probably  better  located 
near  a  large  labor  market.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  most  efficient  employees  are  those  trained  in  Che 
plant,  living  in  homes  which  they  own  and  with  surroundings  which  induce  a  feeling  of  contentment,  remaining 
year  after  year. 

124.  Preparation  of  Plans. — The  engineer  should  first  obtain  all  necessary  information  rela- 
tive to  m£U!hinery  and  processes,  quantity  of  raw  materials  to  be  handled,  and  finished  product 
to  be  turned  out.  A  flow  sheet  should  be  prepared  particularly  for  plants  where  one  or  more 
materials  pass  through  several  continuous  operations.     This  is  best  explained  by  the  example 
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(Fig.  48)  flow  sheet  tor  a  plant  for  the  manufacturo  of  vitrified  grinduig  vheels.  With  this 
ahould  be  determined  the  number,  capacity,  makes,  etc.,  of  the  varioua  uoita  of  equipment  re- 
quired. This  ia  the  aimpleat  form  of  flow  sheet,  merely  ebowing  sequence  of  operations.  It  is 
followed  either  by  a  routing  diagram,  or  by  s  complete  flow  sheet  showing  tentatively  the  loca- 
tion of  machinery  and  means  of  handling  the  material  from  one  process  to  the  nest,  as  elevaton. 


eoDTeyors,  gravity  chutes,  etc.  In  Fig.  40  is  shown  such  a  sheet  for  a  crushing,  wuhiag  sad 
roasting  plant  for  abrasives  for  the  Corapagnie  General  des  Meules,  Paris,  France.  This  flow 
sheet  determines  the  nece<iaary  height  of  the  buildings,  and  from  it  the  floor  plans  maybe 
worked  out,  as  shown  in  Fig.  50. 
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136.  Shipping  Facilities.— 
Ample  side  tracks  should  be 
provided  both  for  receiving 
and  shipping.  Frequently  a 
separate  siding  is  installed  for 
receiving  fuel;  in  any  event  this 
should  be  so  arranged  that  coal 
may  be  unloaded  at  the  proper 
point  without  interfering  with 
outgoing  material.    The  track  layout  and  block  plan  for  a 

I  Fig.  50A,  is  a  good  illustration  of  trackage  required  for  a 

!  300  tons  per  day. 
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Fio.  i2.— Mead-Morrison  Mfg.  Co. 

1S6.  Type  of  Buildings. — The  type  of  buildings  ia  determined  to  a  great  extent  b7  the 
character  of  work  to  be  done,  or  the  machinery  to  be  housed.  FlantB  equipped  with  heavy 
machinery  or  making  heavy  product  are  usually  one  Btory  buildings;  as  rolling  mills,  large 
machine  works,  fouadrics,  paper  mills,  etc.  (see  Figs.  62,  53,  54,  and  55).     Heavy  machines. 


Fia.  E3,— BI»ke-Kno»'l 


■ylinde 


maching  (hop. 

erecting,  etc.,  are  located  in  the  bays  served  by  travelling  crane-s,  while  the  light  machines  are 
in  the  side  bays  which  frequently  have  a  second  or  mezzanine  floor,  as  in  Figs.  63  and  64.  Ilieee 
buildings  are  well  lighted  by  windows  in  monitors  and  in  Ihe  high  bays  above  the  roofa  of  the 
lower  aide  wings.     Paper  mills  usually  have  one  story  and  basement.     The  machines  which 


arc  up  to  200  ft,  in  length  require  substantial  foundations,  and  basements  are  used  for  pumps, 
machine  drive  shafts,  stuff  chests,  etc. 

Another  type  of  building  much  used  for  nearly  all  classes  of  light  manufacturing  is  the  one 
Btory  saw-tooth  bulding,  which  from  its  method  of  h'ghting,  may  be  of  any  width  and  length. 
This  type  is  well  adapted  to  weave  sheds  of  textile  mills  which  require  good  lighting;  in  fact,  it 
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w&a  originally  developed  for  that  purpoee.  They  are  well  suited  to  any  clasa  of  manufacture 
adapted  to  Bingle  floor  operation,  where  heavy  overhead  cranes  are  not  required  and  where  the 
coat  of  land  is  not  prohibitive. 

The  muhine  ehopi  ihown  Id   Fife.  B2  and  &S  have  ■  combination  of  uv- 
tooth  Bod   monitor  eonttructiun.  malting  eicelieotly  liihted  ihopa  of  larr 

am.  brinjinB  allrelated  departmonle  in  doee  and  cooTtnicnt  louch  with    --.^-j      ■    • 

other  inatad  of  being  in  iiDlated  buildinia.     The  email  automobile  plant  ahown  in    *5^     |    ;. 

eolumrui,  grauping  all  operaliona  in  the  Kveral  TingB  in  auch  maDuei  that  s"  —     *"    '     ^      '    ^ 
terial  flowa  throu^  from  the  aaaembled  parte  to  th«  finiahed  car. 

Hi(h  or  multi-etor;  buildioBB  ate  neceeeary  where  proemea  an  continuoiu.  ao       'y — i    |    .    . 
that  material  may  be  elevated  to  the  lop  and  flow  by  gravity  from  one  procewi  to    -,     f~E^ 

aiwUier.  aaincTuahinaplaota,  aouiandaugarmilb.etc.     Multi-atoiy  buildinvH  >"  \-  '-  -\    ^ ' 

.y  land.  The  heiiht  of  the  building,  unlm  gove 
«ceaca,  will  be  Sied  by  the  coat  of  conitruction  c 
are  aLao  brtter  adapted  to  many  claaace  of  iodual 
]  aheda),  paper  boK,  candy,  furniture  factoriea. 
floor  apace  (exduaive  of  foundational  doea  not  differ 
utory  aaw-tooth  buUdinga.  The  total  eoet  of  each  dc-'""*  00--^^»um"<'™« 
liona. 

137.  Loft  Buildings,  Indaatrlal  Terminals. — This  claaa  of  buildings  erected  in  the  larger 
cities  for  the  housing  of  several  small  industries  for  light  manufacturing  purposes,  is  usually 

.  designed  without  regard  to  any  particular  industry,  but  to  give  good  lighting  and  as  large  and 
unobstructed  floor  area  as  possible.  They  are  usually  of  fireproof  construction,  with  large 
windows  and  must  have  ample  elevator  service,  stairways,  fire  escapes  and  exits  to  provide 
safe  aad  easy  access  and  egress  in  case  of  fire  or  panic.  Ample  electric  lighting  and  power 
service  should  be  provided. 

The  Industrial  Terminal,  a  development  of  recent  yeaia  and  now  in  operation  in  aeveial  larie  citiea.  conaiata 
of  a  large  group  of  buildingi  for  manufaaturing  and  ■tarsge.  built  with  the  idea  of  giving  to  ■mallei  individual  Srma 
all  the  facilities  of  [he  largeet  induitiial  plants.     It  has  a  large  central  power  plant  to  furniah  heat,  light,  and  power 

oTBry  aervioe  requirtd.  The  buildinga  ehauld  be  of  the  mgit  modem  fireproof  eonatniction,  usually  of  reinforced 
ooncrete.  aii  to  ten  atorira  in  height.     Floor  apace  of  auch  area  aa  deaired  i>  rented  to  varioua  firma  with  all  lacilitin 

reduced  over  that  in  the  amaEIer  individual  plant.  Some  of  the  larger  loft  buildinga  fu 
axtent.  Theae  buildinga  ahould  be  dcaigned  with  high  ceilinga,  the  grcatcat  poaaible  ai 
a  width  of  60  to  30  ft.     The  iIoraEe  buildinga  may  be  wider  if  dnired. 

Ample  elevator  aCTvice.  both  paueoger  and  freight,  wide  itaimraya,  and  atreeta  auffidently  wide  to  allow  good 
ll«htinc  of  the  lower  atorica,  should  be  providid.  If  buildings  are  intended  for  the  ligLteat  clasa  of  manufacturing 
150  lb.  live  load  per  aq.  ft.  is  aufficient,  but  for  general  purptwa  toads  should  not  be  restricted  to  Icaa  than  200  lb. 
per  aq.  ft.  The  larger  plants,  besides  turniahing  tenants  with  electricity  and  heat,  also  furnish  gaa  tor  fuel,  steam, 
water,  and  compressed  air.  all  from  the  central  plant.  Naturally  theae  termioals  must  be  located  near  ample  hous- 
ing atca  lor  employeea  and  in  large  ahipping  oenlcra. 

138.  Materials  of  Construction. — In  sclectii^  materials  for  construction  of  an  iadustrial 
|dant,  the  engineer  will  be  guided  by  the  type  of  buildings  required,  limits  of  cost,  and  local 
material  market.  For  the  multi-etory  building,  reinforced  concrete  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
economical  materials.  It  makes  the  least  expensive  entirely  fireproof  building,  and  withstands 
fire  with  the  least  damage,  as  proven  by  the  Baltimore  and  San  Francisco  conflagrations,  and 
the  fire  in  the  Edison  Phonograph  plant. 

The  various  aysleras  of  concrete  floor,  beam,  and  column  construction  are  treated  in  other 
chapters.  Outaide  walla,  while  sometimes  built  of  concrete,  more  often  have  a  skeleton  of 
concrete  columns,  spandrel  beams,  lintels,  etc.,  and  panels  filled  in  with  brick,  terra  cotta  hollow 
tile,  or  cement  atucco  on  metal  lath.  It  is  desirable  for  heat  insulation,  as  well  as  to  prevent 
moiatiire  working  through,  to  have  an  air  space  in  the  curtain  walls.  Sections  shown  in  Fig,  67 
indicate  the  most  common  methods  ot  conatrucling  certain  walls.  Hollow  tilea  give  excellent 
insulation  and  may  be  either  plastered  outside  with  cement  mortar  (in  which  case  the  scored 
tilea  for  pla«teringshouldbeuaod)orsmoothfacctilemay  belaid  with  good  joints  and  left  with- 
out further  finish,  iflow  cost  is  an  object.  Another  method  is  tolHya4-in,  f&ceof  brick,  bonded 
to  hollow  tile  backing,    These  tilca  are  made  from  2  to  12  in.  thick. 
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139.  FouDdalioDB. — Care  must  be  takeo  that  foundatloDs  for  heavy  niachinety  arc  ample 
to  absorb  vibrations.  If  vibration  is  considerable,  as  in  stcem  or  power  hammere  or  jarring 
machines  for  foundries,  the  foundations  should  be  separated  entirely  from  all  building  stnicturee 
or  other  foundations. 

130.  Floors. — Floors  should  be  designed  to  provide  for  any  future  changes  that  may  be 
foreseen,  particularly  if  the  floors  are  of  reinforeed  concrete,  and  sleeves  should  be  setin  floois 
where  pipes,  etc.,  are  to  run.  Conduits  should  be  properly  placed  and  openings  provided  for 
belts,  shafting,  etc.,  properly  protected.  Where  apparatus  must  be  taken  through  flooTS,atnple 
openings  and  trap  doois  or  removable  floor  slabs  should  be  provided. 
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131.  Lighting. — ProvisioD  for  lighting  should  be  carefully  worked  outjalwajia  remembering 
that  daylight  ifi  cheapest  and  most  efficient.  Wbdows  should  be  wide,  as  a  rule  placed  about 
4  ft.  above  the  floor  and  the  tops  as  close  to  the  ceiling  as  possible.  One^slory  saw-tooth  build- 
ings should  have  the  saw-tooth  windows  facing  north,  to  avoid  direct  sunlight.  8teel  sashea 
of  which  there  are  now  several  standard  makes  on  the  market,  should  always  be  considered  in 
designing  a  factory.  The  light  area  of  steel  sashes  is  80  to  90  %  of  the  total  window  area,  against 
CO  to  70%  for  wooden  windows  and  frames.  The  cost  of  steel  saah  is  no  greater  and  is  often  less 
than  for  wooden  windows.  Ventilation  with  Bt«el  sashes  may  be  as  large  as  desired.  With 
equal  care  (proper  painting)  steel  windows  will  outlast  wood.  Two  types  of  steel  window  lighting 
are  shown  in  Figs.  60  and  60.  One  tyjie  has  lai^e  windows  between  brick  or  concrete  piers; 
the  other  type  has  steel  wall  columns  and  sashes  set  outside  the  line  of  columns  to  form  continu- 
ous sashes.  Artificial  lighting  is  covered  in  the  chapter  on  "  fUectric  Lighting  and  Illumina- 
tion" in  Part  III,  Sect.  17. 


pilutcra. 


1S3.  H«ating  and  VentUation. — This  is  discussed  in  Fart  III.  However,  the  engineer 
should~uBe  core  in  placing  heating  apparatus,  to  occupy  as  little  as  possible  of  important  work- 
ing space.  The  writer  has  seen  large  heaters  so  located  in  foundries  and  machine  shops  as  to 
displace  several  important  machines,  reducing  the  production  of  the  plant  that  amount.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  see  that  pipes  do  not  interfere  with  the  operation  of  cranes  and  other  appara- 
tus. This  applies  also  to  plumbing,  compressed  air,  oil  piping,  etc.  All  piping  and  wirii^ 
plans  should  be  carefully  checked  with  structural  and  layout  plans  to  see  that  there  is  no  inter- 
ference.    A  composite  plan,  locating  all  apparatus  on  ooesheet,  will  assist  in  checking  clearances. 

133.  Cranes. — Attention  should  be  paid  to  obtaining  the  proper  clearance  and  ample 
support  for  all  cranes,  monorail  hoists,  jib  cranes,  etc.,  and  contract  drawings  of  apparatus 
should  be  checked  over  to  see  that  proper  clearances  have  been  allowed.  Shop  drawings  of 
structural  steel  work  should  be  carefully  checked  for  the  same  reason. 

134.  Conduits. — Conduits,  panel  boxes,  and  other  electrical  apparatus  should  ba  located 
to  clear  other  apparatus,  also  to  secure  ease  of  operation  and  accessibility  for  repairs  and  altera- 
tions. Outlets  should  be  provided  wherever  they  may  be  needed.  Conduits  for  wires  may 
usually  be  placed  in  concrete  floors  before  pouring  of  concrete,  but  core  should  be  taken  not  to 
place  them  where  openings  may  be  made  in  floors. 

136.  Transportation. — The  handling  of  materials  (raw,  finished,  and  in  process]  is  a  sub- 
ject which  requires  careful  study.  Handling  by  manual  labor  is  gensrally  the  most  costly 
method.  Conveyors  should  be  installed  wherever  they  will  displace  sufficient  manual  labor 
to  warrant  the  investment,  and  this  must  be  determined  by  the  engineer  in  each  case.  Fre- 
quently plants  requiring  continuous  operation  may  utilize  gravity  for  a  large  part  of  the  hand- 
ling, OS  indicated  by  flow  sheet  of  the  Abrasive  Crushing  Plant  (Fig.  49), 

Granular  miitenala  ace  hsniUefl  by  bucket  elevaton,  belt,  acraper,  acrew  coDveyora,  bCd,  Loia,  wood,  bafi. 
and  eimilar  niaUrialB  are  bHDcUcd  by  belt,  eadlrag  cbain,  or  sravity  conveyoca  o[  vaHoui  tyi»a.  Gravity  conveyon 
conaiat  af  a  Hri»  al  rollcn  cloge  tOEStber  and  dd  a  aliiht  pitrb,  ao  that  materiala  will  be  carried  down  by  tbeir 
own  Wright.  Those  conveyore  require  no  eiip*oa*  lor  power;  hence  are  econamieal.  A  good  eumple  ot  a  coDTeyor 
ayitem,  which  aaviv  auffimeDt  labor  to  pay  for  tba  inatallatioa  BTery  two  to  tbraeyKiai  la  ahown  on  the  plana  of  tlM 
BlakF-Knowlei  Brata  Foundry  [Fl^.  61  to  M  insluaiTs). 
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Flo.  61. — Plan  of  buement,  Blske-Knowta  brmu  foundry,  Cimbrldfa,  Mui. 


Fia.  62.— PUd  of  Gnt  floor.  BIsko-Koowlei  biui  foundry,  CamDridse.  Ml 
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Anotlwr  iminrUilt  labcr  Mvinc  appUuiM  ii  tha  daratinc  ttuek.  ot  which  thare  an  dow  nuny  od  tb*  markc*. 
Th»«  BTs  u»d  in  f«tori«  ot  »U  kioda,  material*  in  prtMOi  bdn«  piled  on  movable  pUtlornu  or  ncka.  an  ddTatiim 
truck  backed  uudn.  the  load  nlaed  froni  the  floor  and  moT«d  on  to  tfas  nait  operation,  or  whsreTcr  dcaired.  Steel 
core  oven  rack*  built »  aa  to  be  hudled  hj  tliiM  track*  hare  prored  a  very  efficient  tyttem  in  at  teaat  one  luis 
Coundry  initallatioD  dtaicnad  br  the  wrttei. 

136.  Fire  Prevendon  and  File  Protection. — Important  considerfttioos  in  the  design  of 
ioduBtrial  plants  are  the  prevention  of  fires  and  theconfining  of  fires  which  do  st&rt  to  thestnall- 
est  possible  areua.  The  following  from  a  pamphlet  of  the  Factory  Mutual  Ineuranoe  Companies 
are  oicoUent  nilea  to  follow,  whatever  the  class  of  building: 


Tra.  eC— CroM  lection,  Blake-Knowla  bran  foundry,  Cambridfe,  MaM. 

Haaardoua  proeeuei  ihould  be  located  in  detached  building,  or  in  roams  cut  off  from  the  remainder  tt  the 
bulldins*  by  Ere  walla.  Building  ol  large  area  fhould  he  divided  by  fire  walla,  eipecially  when  eontalnlna  oom- 
bultible  material*,  in  order  to  limit  the  eiUat  of  any  fire  that  may  atart.  Althouifa  rdolorcsd  concrete  eoD- 
Itruction  can  withatand  a  Hvere  are  without  great  damage,  an  automatic  aprinkler  astern  with  adequate  water 
aoDply  is  neeeaaary  to  protect  the  eontenta,  if  combuatible,  Sprinkler*  will  extinguiah  or  control  moet  firca  at  the 
atart  and  protect  the  building  a*  welt  a*  content*,  Buildioa*  subject  to  fire  eipoaure  (outaidel  abould  have  ea- 
terior  door  opening*  protected  by  Ore  door*,  and  window  opening*  protected  by  wired  glau  in  metal  f  ramre,  *hut- 
tera.  or  open  *prinkler*,  or  by  a  eoml>{DatloD  of  theae.  depending  on  character  of  building*  and  *everity  ot  eipoeure, 

EipcrlencB  ihowa  that  in  ooocnte  construction,  oornen  ar*  a  aource  of  weaknres  when  eipoaed  to  fire,  and 
■hould  be  avoided  wherever  pa8Bii>le.     The  round  column  is  the  better  daaign. 

137.  Planning  For  Future  Growth.— One  very  important  point  for  the  engineer  to  consider 
in  designing  an  'industrial  plant  is  provision  for  future  growth.  All  departments  should  be  bo 
designed  when  possible  that  they  may  be  enlarged  at  any  time  with  the  least  expenw  and 
interference  with  operation  of  the  plant.  The  plan  of  thG  paper  board  mil]  (Fig.  65)  is  an 
example  of  plant  design  with  a  view  to  future  growth,  even  to  four  times  its  present  capacity, 
without  disturbing  the  present  arrangement  nor  interrupting  the  operation. 
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The  piesent  plant  uses  only  waste  paper  stock  uid  makes  a  common  grade  of  "New  Bo&rd," 
aome  wood  fiber  being  used  for  liners  or  outside  surfaces  to  strengthen  board  for  making  heavy 
p&cking  cases.  Provision  has  been  made  for  a  future  rag  house  for  preparing  rags,  porting, 
dusting,  cutting,  and  boiling,  ready  for  the  beater  room.  A  new  paper  machine  of  the 
Fourdrinier  type  will  be  installed  in  the  present 

-     ,;^^^  machine  building,  for  making  higher  grade  or  rag 

^^^^^ffi^  flunfcSv  papers.     Provision  is  mode  for  extending  power 

■"^     —-"■  -  ■■'  *       '  house,  beater  room,  a  new  machine   room,    tmd 

fininhing  room,  &nd  in  these  can  be  added  two 
more  paper  machines  with  the  other  equipment 
required,  of  such  type  as  will  fill  the  demands  of 
the  market.  While  the  preeent  capacity  is  7S 
tons  per  day  the  additions  will  bring  the  c^Mcity 
up  to  150  or  300  tons  per  day,  depending  on  the 
class  of  m&chinery  installed  and  the  kind  of  pt^rer 
produced. 

ISS.  Power  Plants. — The  determination  of 
power  requirements  in  general  is  usually  fixed  by 
the  location  of  the  industry.  As  stated,  some 
induBtriee  require  large  amounts  of  cheap  power 
and  so  are  located  where  water  power  is  available, 
mther  by  purchase  from  a  power  company  or  by 
the  construction  of  a  hydraulic  power  plant. 
Other  plants,  if  quite  extensive  or  if  isolated,  have 
their  own  steam  plants,  and  many  smaller  or 
moderate  ailed  ones  buy  their  power  from  a  local 


Fia.  as.— P«pef  bosnl  mill— block  plu. 


electric  company.  The  design  of  power  and  lighting  facilities  requires,  first,  careful  study 
of  power  requirements;  that  is,  amount  of  power  required  and  how  it  is  to  be  distributed, 
whether  by  line  shafting  belts  and  gears,  direct  from  the  engines  or  water  wheels,  or  by  dec- 
trie  motors.  In  moat  industrial  plants  today  electric  current  is  distributed  about  the  plant  by 
wiring  system,  and  machines  are  driven  either  singly  or  in  groups  by  motors.     Alternating 


Via,  67. — 1000  hp.  boiler  hauac. 


current  with  induction  motors  is  moat  used  for  constant  speed  drives  on  account  of  their  sim- 
plicity and  durability  and  freedom  from  sparking.  For  travelling  cranes,  hoists,  and  machinea 
requiring  variable  speed  drive,  direct  current  motors  are  used  more  frequently  at  present. 
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It  And  DomprMWd  ftir  piped  to  ths  buildion.     Proper  mnd  ampls  Soal  itonge  mad  hftndl- 
int  fuilitif*  ihouM  b«  inatalled.     Ttu  luiul  type  ol  power  hooMa  ii  ihovn  is  Tim-  SS.  67,  and  S8. 

Fie.  flSihon  cnwasotiom  otmBtcam  power  plant  ol  ISOO  kw.  capacity,  with  1200  hp.  oI  water  tabs  boileia. 

Tbere  are  two  750  kw.  tiubioca  with  oondeuini  aqidpment.     The  turbines  an  on  the  meiianine  floor  whlah  la 

aerved  by  a  5-toa  traTolUni  oraDa.     Auxiliary  maohlnery,  with  a  1000  c.l.tn.  kir  eompiMtor,  ia  on  the  (round  floor. 

Hfl.  07  afaowi  a  typioal  baler  houaa  with  a  double  row  of  water  tube  bollen  fainnB  a  oenter  aiale,  overhnd 

eoal  bunker  and  automktie  atokei*. 

Where  apaee  ia  limited,  vertical  water  tube  or  the  Mannui(  type  bollen  are  frequentlr  inatalled.  aa  in  Fie.  AB, 
where  the  width  baa  been  reduced  to  30  to  3fi  f  t. ;  and  eren  leaa  ia  psaaible.  The  overhead  eoal  bunker  in  a  boihr 
iiouae  calb  tor  aubatantial  ooaitruction  and  the  inatallatlon  of  eleTating  and  cooTcying  machinery  for  haodllna  oiMtL 
There  are  (eTeral  lyp«a  ot  bunken  of  leinforeod  oonEiete  « 
on  iteel  oolumu,  while  that  in  Fic-  68  la  a  Reel  auapenaion  bi 
lined  willi  oonerete.  Id  Fie,  6S  ie  ahown  a  lanie  eonorete  coal  p 
of  5000tonB«paetty,300  ft.  lon«,  daifned  to  tire  additional  tt 
oapanity  to  the  plant  ehown  in  fic,  67. 


jn. 


,  Fio.  68.- 


139.  UetalWorklnglndnstriea.— The  metal  working 
industriea  are  probably  the  moat  important  as  well  as 
the  most  varied  of  the  industriea.  The  industrial  engi- 
neer ia  intereetecl  particularly  in  machiae  works,  foun- 
dries, and  factories  producing  metal  goods  from  the 
semi-finiahed  material.  Machine  worka  are  usually  - 
♦MO^ha  b^^rtSiSi      housed  in  a  group  ot  buildings,  each  one  designed  eapo- 

with  vertical  boiien.       cially  for  its  particular  department.     The  iron  or  steel    eonoVe 

foundry  is  practically  always  in  a  one-etory  buildii^  with  i>*>°'<^' 
one  or  more  bays  or  aisles  of  sufficient  height  to  contain  travelling  cranes  for  handling 
heavy  flasks,  ladles  and  castings.  There  should  be  sufficient  clearance  under  the  crone 
hook  to  allow  of  turning  the  largest  flasks  to  be  used.  The  melting  department  is  usually 
in  the  center  of  a  aide  bay  with  a  charging  floor  at  the  proper  height  for  charging  the  cupola. 
The  foundry  building  should  be  of  fireproof  construction,  and  provide  for  ample  light  and 
ventilation  to  remove  troublesome  fumes  and  smoke. 

UO.  Foundries. — Much  of  the  manual  labor  formerly  required  in  foundries  has  been  dis- 
placed by  modem  machinery  sjid  appliances.  Molding  machinee  are  made  suitable  for  practi- 
cally all  small  or  moderate  sized  work ;  in  fact,  the  writer  has  inatalled  turnover  molding  machines 
up  to  44  ><  56  in.,  and  larger  sizes  are  made  and  used  sucoessfully.  Jarring  machinee  may  be 
installed  up  to  10  ft.  square  or  larger,  saving  much  labor,  and  allowing  of  a  greater  tonnage 
production  per  square  foot  of  molding  floor.  Careful  study  should  be  given  the  problem  of 
handUng  materials.  In  iron  and  steel  foundries  the  pig  h'on  and  scrap  should  be  stored  where 
itiseasiiy  accessible  to  a  travelling  crane  with  electro-magnet,  or  other  means  to  place  the  metal 
as  required  directly  on  the  charging  floor. 

In  the  Putman  Foundry  (Fig.  SI)  a  gantry  crane  serves  to  unload  metal  from  the  cars  to 
pile  it  in  the  yard,  and  also  to  load  small  dump  cars  on  the  cupola  charging  floor.  Coke  is 
handled  by  the  same  crane  with  a  grab  bucket.  Molding  sand  should  be  stored  where  it  will 
require  the  least  amount  of  shovelling  and  wheeling.  A  mixing,  tempering,  and  screening 
machine  should  be  installed,  where  it  may  be  used  for  screening  the  used  sand  and  mixing 
new  and  used  sand  in  proper  proportions.  Conveying  machinery  will  usuaUy  be  found  a  good 
investment  for  handling  the  molding  and  core  sand.  The  economical  handling  of  sand  is 
illustrated  in  the  plans  and  description  of  the  Blake-Knowles  Brass  Foundry  (Figs.  61  to  64 
inclusive). 

An  allotment  of  apace  for  the  varioui  departmenta  of  a  foundry  will  be  determined  by  the  ehaiacter  of  the 
work.  Metal  and  fuel  etorage  ia  uaually  outside  the  buildina.  if  the  metal  la  Iron  or  eteel,  and  aa  atated  before,  con- 
venient to  the  cupola  and  furnace  cbariini  floor.  Braaa  and  other  Goetly  metala  ahould  be  atoied  where  oo^  the 
furnace  man  or  other  authoriied  person  has  aooeaa  to  them.  The  melting  department  ahould  be  plaoed  both  wlUi 
reference  to  the  itorage  of  raw  materials  and  to  the  haudlinf  of  molten  metal  to  the  molding  Boor.  For  heavy  caa^ 
inga  the  cupola  ehould  be  so  placed  as  to  run  the  iDBts]  into  a  ladle  held  by  the  traveDlni  ciane  which  will  carry  it 
directly  to  the  mold. 

Uaually  the  heavy  moldins  Is  done  in  a  central  bay  which  la  served  by  travellins  eranea  for  handling  flasks  atid 
metal.    Tta  Uglit  wwk  it  usuaUy  doiit  In  tide  •itln  or  biri  wtucb  will  b«  equipped  wltb  auch  noldini  macbinw 
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Pig.  70. — Crosa  section  of  reinforced  concrete 
machine  shop  with  high  crane  bay. 


M  the  charaoter  of  the  work  demands.  The  side  baya  ahould  be  served  by  light  travellins  orancs  or  monoran 
system. 

The  core  shop,  with  the  core  ovenst  Ss  usually  located  in  a  side  bay  or  wing.  It  is  well  to  so  looste  the  oora  shop 
that  the  ovens  may  include  one  or  more  large  ones  directly  accessible  to  the  main  molding  floor,  for  drsring  out  large 
loam  molds.  The  core  shop  in  the  Blake- Knowles  Brass  Foundry  (with  eore  sand  mixer  in  the  basement,  and  le- 
vator bringing  the  sand  either  to  the  first  floor  or  to  the  women's  core  shop  on  the  mesianine  floor)  is  well  arraiuced. 
In  many  cases  a  separate  core  shop  for  small  cores  to  be  made  by  women  has  been  installed  with  good  suooess,  as 
in  the  one  noted.  Ample  core  storage  and  pattern  layout  space  should  be  provided,  convenient  to  the  molding 
floor. 

Toilet  rooms,  ample  and  convenient,  with  lavatory  and  shower  bath  equipment,  are  important  and  are  re- 
quired by  law  in  some  states,  as  are  also  individual  lockers  for  the  men. 

The  cleaning  department  is  the  one  most  frequently  neglected  or  insufficiently  provided  for.  Its  sise  and 
equipment  depend  much  on  the  class  of  work  done.  One  or  more  sand  blast  rooms  are  required,  and  provision 
should  be  made  for  handling  heavy  pieces.  This  department  should  be  located  nearest  to  the  machine  shop,  as 
castings  are  usually  taken  directly  there  for  finishing. 

141.  Machine  Shops. — The  design  of  machine  shops  depends  much  on  the  character  of 
work  to  be  handled.    Shops  producing  heavy  machinery  should  be  one-story  buildings  served 

by  travelling  cranes,  as  in  Figs.  52,  53,  54,  and  55. 
Fig.  52  shows  a  complete  plant,  producing  coal  and 
ore  handling  machinery  of  the  heaviest  type.  The 
machine  shop  of  this  plant  is  215  ft.  wide,  with  five 
bays,  three  of  which  are  served  by  travelling  cranes. 
All  machine  tools  as  well  as  erecting,  finishing  and 
shipping  departments  are  in  this  building,  tracks  into 
the  building  bringing  in  castings  and  shipping  the 
finished  machines.  The  building  is  lighted  by  large 
steel  sash  in  walls,  monitors,  and  saw-tooth  windows. 
The  plateshop  is  also  arranged  for  efficient  handling 
of  materials  from  the  cars  in  the  end  of  the  building,  to  and  from  the  machines. 

Fig.  53  shows  section  of  a  machine  shop  for  handling  only  heavy  work,  and  requiring  very 
limited  space  for  small  tools,  office,  tool  room,  etc.  Fig.  54  is  a  reinforced  concrete  machine 
shop  for  the  average  work.  This  is  an  economical  type  of  structure;  the  center  bay  is  lighted 
by  saw-tooth  windows  and  the  side  bays  have  two  floors  well  lighted  by  side  windows.  Wider 
spans  than  those  shown  will  not,  as  a  rule,  prove  practicable  in  reinforced  concrete.  Fig.  55 
shows  a  cross  section  of  a  machine  shop  of  the  Putnam  Machine  Company,  where  light  and 
heavy  machine  tools  are  produced  and  where  the  lighting  is  excellent  in  a  wide  building  housing 
all  departments  conveniently. 

Before  determining  the  type  of  building,  a  machinery  layout  should  be  prepared.  Cardboard  templates  of 
machines,  cut  out  to  the  scale  of  the  plan  to  be  made,  will  be  of  aasietance  in  making  the  layout.  With  these,  aisles, 
storage  spaces,  and  machine  locations  can  be  determined.  Heavy  machines  should  be  placed  where  they  may  be 
served  by  cranes,  and  light  tools  in  side  bays.  Ample  space  should  be  allowed  for  passage  and  for  storage  of  waiting 
and  finished  material  near  the  machines.  The  tool  room  should  be  placed  where  the  least  amount  of  travel  will  be 
required  of  the  employees. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  castings  must  come  in  from  the  foundry,  usually  first  to  planers  and  then  on 
through  the  operations  of  boring,  milling,  drilling,  etc.,  to  the  erecting  shop.  Also  forgings  are  brought  from  the 
forge  shop,  and  shafting  and  bar  stock  from  storage,  and  these  all  go  through  the  necessary  operations,  all  finally 
going  to  the  erecting  shop,  or,  in  the  case  of  smaller  parts,  perhaps  to  storage  for  finished  parts.  It  is  common  prac- 
tice to  use  one  end  of  the  machine  shop,  where  the  heavier  work  is  done,  for  erection  of  the  machines.  This  holds 
true  only  with  the  heavier  machinery  requiring  travelling  cranes  for  handling.  Light  machines  or  metal  prod- 
ucts, as  phonographs,  sewing  machines,  etc.,  usually  have  a  separate  room  or  building  for  assembling  and  erection. 

Works  for  the  manufacture  of  lighter  machinery  or  apparatus  from  metal  may  be  of  the  one-story  saw-tooth 
construction  type  covering  large  areas,  or  multi-story  buildings  of  many  types.  However,  the  tendency  has  been 
to  build  substantial  plants  of  the  best  type  of  fireproof  construction,  as  usually  the  value  of  material  housed  from 
raw  to  finished  pro<luct  is  several  times  that  of  the  buildings,  so  that  reducing  the  fire  hazard  not  only  gives  greater 
.security  but  saves  heavy  insurance  expense.     Many  plants  use,  or  require,  both  one-story  and  multi-story  buildings. 

142.  Forge  Shops. — Forge  shops  are  one-story  buildings  with  ample  means  for  ventilation 
and  the  removal  of  smoke.  Heavy  hammers  should  have  foundations  separate  from  the  struc- 
ture, and  should  be  placed  convenient  to  the  heating  forge.  Trusses  supporting  the  roof  should 
be  designed  to  carry  the  top  bearing  of  jib  cranes  which  serve  hammers  and  forges.     Fig.  71 
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shows  a  good  design  for  forge  shop,  the  sloping  sides  of  the  monitor  having  top  hung  continuous 
steel  sash,  for  ventilation  as  well  as  good  lighting. 

148.  Pattern  Shops. — The  pattern  shop  and  pattern  storage  are  sometimes  in  the  same 
buijding,  but  usually  the  pattern  storage  building  is  an  isolated  fireproof  building  on  account 
of  the  valuable  and  inflammable  nature  of  its  contents.  The  value  of  the  patterns  may  not  be 
great  but  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  time  required  to  replace  them  might  be  extremely  heavy. 
The  pattern  shop  is  merely  a  small  wood  working  shop  equipped  with  machines  and  benches 
for  the  pattern  makers,  and  may  be  a  separate  building  or 
a  room  in  a  single-story  or  multi-story  building,  but  it 
should  be  well  lighted,  and  means  should  be  provided  for 
continuous  removal  of  wood  shavings  and  waste,  which 
being  from  dry  lumber,  is'  of  an  inflammable  character. 

Paint    shops    and    storage    and    shipping    buildings        cross  Section  of  rtrge  Shop 
should    be   designed   to   suit   the   requirements   of   the  P      .. 

materials  or  uses. 

144.  Wood  Working  Shops. — Some  machine  works  require  extensive  wood  working  shops, 
and  in  general,  the  rules  for  design  of  machine  shops  apply  to  these,  except  that  as  a  rule  no 
travelling  cranes  are  required.  Planing  mills  and  railroad  car  shops  are  generally  housed  in  one- 
story  buildings,  except  that  the  lighter  work  may  be  done  in  two  or  three-story  buildings.  The 
lumber  passes  through  different  operations,  as  does  iron  and  steel  in  machine  shops.  There  is, 
however,  the  important  difference  that  the  inflammable  character  of  the  material,  as  well  as  the 
value  of  the  product  in  proportion  to  the  space  required  for  the  work,  does  not  as  a  rule  justify 
the  expenditure  for  costly  fireproof  buildings.  The  practice  most  justified  seems  to  be  to 
build  wood-working  shops  at  least  partly  of  wood,  and  then  use  every  means  to  prevent  fires 
and  to  promptly  extinguish  them  when  they  do  start.  Proper  exhaust  or  blower  systems  should 
be  installed  for  removing  sawdust  and  shavings  as  fast  as  they  are  produced.  Different  de- 
partments should  be  divided  by  brick  fire  walls  and  be  in  isolated  buildings,  the  finished  prod- 
uct being  in  storehouses,  which  should  be  fireproof  if  possible.  Automatic  sprinklers  in  all 
buildings,  hose  houses,  and  yard  hydrants  with  a  fire  squad  trained  for  prompt  action  in  case 
of  fire,  are  the  best  means  of  preventing  loss. 

146.  Pulp  and  Paper  MHis. — Wood  pulp  and  chemical  fiber  mills  require  a  large  amount 
of  power  and  water,  and  also  consume  large  quantities  of  wood;  hence,  they  are  as  a  rule  located 
convenient  to  the  lumber  supply,  on  rivers  which  furnish  not  only  water  for  use  in  the  processes, 
but  power  and  a  means  of  bringing  logs  from  forest  to  mill.  Chemical  fiber  mills  require  spe- 
cially designed  structures;  for  instance,  sulphite  digester  buildings  are  140  to  170  ft.  high  and  of 
heavy  construction,  usually  brick,  with  a  steel  frame.  The  substructure  of  grinder  houses  and 
wood  mills  usually  contains  water  wheels  directly  connected,  or  belted  to  the  machines.  Other 
buildings  are  usually  of  brick  mill  construction,  with  rather  heavy  floor  loads  (200  to  300  lb.  per 
sq.  ft.). 

The  beater  building  is  of  two  or  three  stories.  Those  usint  rags  or  waste  paper  hare  sorting  and  cutting  de- 
partments on  the  second  floor;  beaters,  mixers,  Jordan  engines  on  the  first  floor;  and  stuff  chests  in  the  basement. 
Concrete  is  an  excellent  material  for  at  least  the  basement  and  first  floor  of  this  building,  on  account  of  the  amount 
of  water  used,  and  the  fact  that  flocNrs  are  likely  to  be  continuously  wet.  The  machines  are  heavy  and  require  ample 
support;  otherwise,  floor  loads  are  not  heavy.  The  machine  room,  containing  the  paper  machine  or  machines,  is 
usually  one  story  and  basement.  A  machine  room  for  two  machines  should  be  00  to  75  ft.  wide,  depending  on  the 
width  of  machines.  Length  varies  with  the  machines,  which  may  be  150  to  225  ft.  long.  The  roof  is  carried  on 
tniases  and  should  have  monitors  and  ventilators  for  the  removal  of  steam  from  the  drjring  cylinders. 

The  finishing  building,  usually  a  continuation  of  the  machine  room.  contiUns  machinery  for  cutting  the  paper 
into  sheets,  or  slitting  and  rewinding  into  smaller  rolls. 

Paper  warehouses  must  be  designed  to  carry  heavy  loads,  ranging  from  300  to  500  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  floor,  and  in 
one  case  in  the  writer's  experience  a  mill  storehouse  was  loaded  with  750  to  800  lb.  per  sq.  ft.,  the  paper  being 
piled  in  rolls  from  12  to  15  ft.  high. 

146.  Chemical  Industries. — Chemical  industries  are  so  varied  that  only  a  general  treatment 
can  be  given  here.  As  a  rule,  the  buildings  are  one  story  except  those  in  which  gravity  may  be 
used  for  handling  the  materiab  in  continuous  operation,  similar  to  the  abrasive  crushing  plant 
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shown  in  Fig.  49.  Some  planta  require  small  buildings  isolated  for  cBilaia  processes,  on  ac- 
count of  the  dajigerous  character  of  the  contents  or  obnoxious  fumes.  Some  buildings  require 
ftU  iron  work  to  be  heavily  protected  from  the  corrosive  action  of  fumee  or  liquids.  Most  of 
these  buildings  must  be  designed  with  special  reference  to  the  apparatus  which  they  are  to  bouse. 
147.  Textile  HiUa. — The  design  of  cotton  and  woolen  mills  has  been  standardized  to  a 
great  extent,  on  account  of  the  slight  variation  in  the  process  of  making  any  grade  of  cotton  cloth 
or  woolen  goods.  Each  department  contains  a  group  of  a  few  to  hundreds  of  identical  machines, 
all  of  which  are  arranged  in  a  certain  definite  manner.  Furthermore,  all  makes  of  textile  ma- 
chines vary  little  in  dimensions.  The  drive,  usually  by  motors  running  groups  of  machines, 
presents  Uttle  difficulty.     Space  will  not  allow  a  description  of  proceaes  and  layout. 


x^'-fflffrrxtt 


Textile  mill  buildings  are  generally  three  or  more  stories  in  height  and  of  good  width — 60 
to  125  ft.  One  exception  is  the  weaving,  which  in  many  modern  mills  is  housed  in  a  one-story 
saw-tooth  building,  on  account  of  the  better  lighting  which  is  important  in  this  operation.  The 
floor  loads  in  textile  mills  arc  light,  the  actual  load  on  some  floors  being  not  over  30  to  40  lb.  per 
sq.  ft.,  and  rarely  over  75  ft.  per  aq.  ft.  on  any  floor. 
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Figs.  72  and  73  show  a  tsrpical  cotton  mill  with  all  operations  in  one  building  125  X  698  ft.,  with  one-story 
storehouse  serving  both  for  cotton  and  finished  goods  storage. 

148.  Shoe  Factories. — In  general,  the  same  construction  is  used  for  shoe  factories  as  for 
textile  plants,  except  that  the  buildings  are  usually  not  so  wide.  On  account  of  the  lighting 
required  for  nearly  all  processes,  40  to  50  ft/  is  about  the  proper  width.  Floor  loads  Are 
generally  150  lb.  per  sq.  ft.,  and  the  buildings  vary  from  3  to  6  stories  in  height.  Fig.  74 
shows  a  shoe  factory  of  reinforced  concrete,  consisting  of  a  main  building  with  wings,  all  of 
flat  slab  construction. 


ft^tbulfcnny 
Fio.  74. — Concrete  shoe  factory. 


STANDARDIZED  mDUSTRIAL  BUILDINGS 

Bt  ChAS.  D.  CONKLIN,  Jb. 

149.  Origin. — The  trend  of  the  great  industrial  organizations  for  the  past  few  years, 
throughout  the  world,  has  been  toward  a  standardization  of  output.  Even  before  the  recent 
war  produced  such  enormous  demands  for  vast  quantities  of  products,  the  large  industries 
realized  that  "standardization  "  was  the  solution  of  many  difificult  problems  of  production.  A 
new  significance  was  given  the  principle  of  standardization  by  the  great  and  hurried  demands  for 
all  classes  of  material  growing  out  of  the  war.  It  is  now  a  well  established  fact  that  in  all 
lines  of  industrial  enterprise,  standardization  of  methods,  parts  or  complete  products  results 
in  both  economical  and  increased  quantity  production. 

Noting  the  success  of  the  motor  companies  and  other  manufacturing  organisations  through  their  standardised 
products,  pioneers  in  building  construction  conceived  the  idea  of  standardised  industrial  or  factory  buildings.  Here- 
tofore, it  had  been  the  practice  to  design  a  special  building  for  every  requirement,  the  result  being  an  enormous 
amount  of  detail  work  and  expense  for  each  construction  job.  While  some  of  this  detail  work  and  expense  mis 
necessary  for  very  special  problems,  the^greater  part  oould  have  been  eliminated  by  the  \ise  of  standardised  build- 
ings designed  to  meet  the  average  requirements  of  many  industries.  The  result  of  the  study  of  these  pioneer 
builders  was  the  production  of  a  series  of  standard  designs  from  which  it  was  believed  that  by  a  careful  selection, 
most  requirements  of  industrial  building  oould  be  met.    There  are  cases  of  building  oonstruotion  which  require 
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ipeoUil  design  and  study  to  produoe  the  best  results,  and  in  which  the  use  of  a  standardised  building  is  advisable, 
but  by  far  the  greater  percentage  of  industrial  construction  may  be  economically  and  rapidly  accomplished  by  tha 
use  of  standardised  products. 

160.  Types. — ^There  are  two  tjrpes  of  standardized  buildings  in  extensive  use  at  the  present 
tima  The  first  type  consists  of  the  permanent,  substantial,  up-to-date  building  designed  for 
heavy  service  over  a  period  of  years.  They  embody  all  the  features  of  the  best  types  of  modem 
building  construction.  The  second  type  consists  of  the  lighter,  cheaper  form  of  construction 
which  might  be  termed  portable  buildings  and  which  are  intended  more  for  temporary  occu- 
pancy rather  than  permanent  use.  With  proper  care,  the  second  type  will  last  for  years  and 
fulfill  every  requirement  usually  expected  of  the  light  steel  mill  building. 

161.  General  Design. — In  the  design  of  both  types  of  standardized  buildings  described 
above,  the  object  sought  was  to  produce  a  series  of  buildings  which  would  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  average  industrial  enterprise.  Widths,  clear  heights,  units  of  length,  kinds  of 
material,  loading,  arrangement  of  lighting  and  ventilating  sash,  and  many  other  problems  were 
carefully  studied  and  averaged,  so  as  to  obtain  finished  designs  which  would  suit  most  condi- 
tions. Basic  building  units  were  designed  which  admit  of  the  greatest  flexibility,  thus  permit- 
ting their  use  in  numerous  combinations.  Spans,  spacing,  and  general  arrangement  were  so 
selected  as  to  use  materials  up  to  their  safe  limit,  thus  securing  a  minimum  of  waste  and  an 
economical  design. 

162.  Standardized  Method  of  Construction. — ^The  following  description  is  taken  from 
the  catalog  of  The  Austin  Company  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  a  pioneer  company  in  the  construction 
of  standardized  factory  buildings.  The  method  of  this  company,  known  as  ''The  Austin 
Method, "  consists  of  the  following: 

A  method  of  erecting  permanent  and  substantial  factory  buildings  in  the  fewest  number  of  working  days, 
eliminating  by  standardisation  and  quantity  production,  delays  otherwise  unavoidable. 

A  method  which  provides  for  various  industrial  types  of  construction  by  standardised  designs  and  spedfiea- 
tions.     The  time  ordinarily  required  for  the  preiMuration  of  special  plans  is  saved. 

A  method  of  preconstniction  work  which  prepares  and  holds  stocks  of  fabricated  steel,  steel  sash,  roofing, 
lumber,  and  other  materials  at  strategic  points  and  delivers  them  to  any  job  with  dispatch. 

A  method  of  figuring  costs  which  places  the  production  of  industrial  bxiildings  on  a  definite  price  basis  by  lump 
sum,  cost  plus  percentage,  or  cost  plus  fee  contracts. 

A  method  which  delivers  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  building,  meeting  every  requirement  of  the  business,  with 
the  least  expenditure  of  the  owner's  time  and  money. 

163.  Advantages  of  Standardized  Constructi3n. — One  of  the  principal  advantages  of 
standardized  buildings  lies  in  the  time  saved  over  usual  methods  of  construction.  Economy  in 
time  means  economy  in  labor  and  capital  becauseof  the  shorter  period  during  which  labor  and 
capital  will  be  tied  to  one  job  and  because  of  the  hastening  of  production.  Ballinger  and  Perrot 
of  Philadelphia,  describe  their  standardized  buildings  as  *'Quick-Up"  buildings,  a  term  well 
chosen  to  point  out  their  chief  advantage  over  usual  construction.  Plans  and  specifications 
have  been  prepared  well  in  advance  of  construction  and  the  time  ordinarily  required  for  special 
architecture,  engineptring,  preparation  of  designs,  plans,  estimates  and  other  matters  of  detail 
is  saved.  Practically  all  preliminary  work  is  eliminated  and  construction  work  can  be  started 
inunediately  upon  awarding  of  contract.  All  essential  materials  required  for  the  standardized 
building  are  carried  in  stock  and  are  ready  for  immediate  shipment  and  can  be  sent  to  the  job 
with  little  or  no  delay.  Material  lists  for  all  minor  materials  not  in  stock,  are  already  prepared. 
Continuous  contracts  are  usually  carried  with  material  contractors  for  such  and  all  materials 
can  thus  be  readily  supplied  to  the  workmen.  By  purchasing  materials  ahead  of  construction 
and  carrying  same  in  stock,  the  builder  is  able  to  buy  to  much  better  advantage  during  periods 
of  low  market  price,  thus  permitting  more  economical  construction. 

Again,  workmen  are  trained  in  every  step  and  branch  of  standardized  buildings.  They 
know  every  move  to  make  and  make  few  useless  ones.  The  scheme  of  construction  has  been 
worked  out  to  perfection  so  that  all  operations  are  coordinated  and  several  trades  work 
together  at  the  same  time  without  undue  interference.  The  workmen  do  not  need  to  spend 
useless  time  studying  plans  and  specifications  as  they  are  perfectly  famihar  with  the  work  at 
hand  due  to  their  training  in  standardized  building  construction.    The  work  proceeds  smoothly 
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and  with  unnecessary  haste  and  the  result  is  a  first-class  building,  every  detail  of  which  is 
just  right  due  to  experience  gained  from  numerous  previous  similar  buildings.  By  the 
above  described  method  of  construction,  buildings  have  been  erected  in  30  working  days 
that  have  ordinarily  taken  from  3  to  6  months  to  build,  the  result  being  increased  production 
and  profit,  time,  and  money  saved.    To  quote  again  from  the  catalog  of  The  Austin  Company : 

Standardued  oonatruoUon  has  automatically  placed  ooets  on  a  more  solid  foundation.  Frequent  repeating 
of  the  same  building  operations  establishes  basic  cost  figures  and  eliminates  guess  work.  By  the  Austin  Method, 
factory  buildings  can  be  purchased  with  the  same  certainty  as  machinery  or  other  equipment. 

The  work  is  so  well  organized  and  developed  that  delivery  can  be  guaranteed  under  a 
penalty  and  bonus  contract. 

164.  niustrations. — ^No  attempt  will  be  made  here  to  show  sketches  of  all  standard  build- 
ings on  the  market,  as  there  are  many  of  such.  A  few  tsrpical  illustrations  will  be  given, 
sufficient  to  show  the  general  nature  of  standardized  buildings.  There  are  several  organizations 
advertising  and  constructing  standardized  industrial  buildings  at  the  present  time,  and  the 
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Fio.  75. — Austin  No.  1  standard. 


following  sketches  are  taken  from  their 
catalogs  in  an  effort  to  present  briefly 
some  points  in  the  work  of  each  of  these 
organizations.  For  a  more  extensive 
treatment  of  this  subject,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  catalogs  of  the  various 
companies  mentioned  in  this  chapter. 

AyjMn  Standard  Factory  Building$, 

The  A\istin  Company  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  has  worked  extensively  along  the 
line  of  standardized  construction  and, 
through  several  years  of  experience,  has 
adopted  ten  basic  standard  designs  of 
permanent,  sturdy  factory  buildings  of  concrete,  brick,  and  structural  steel.  ''These  ten 
Austin  standards,  together  with  their  innumerable  adaptations  and  combinations,  cover  a 
large  variety  of  industrial  structures.  Practically  every  typo  of  building  from  the  light 
manufacturing  and  storage  types  to  the  heavy  machine  and  assembling  shops  will  be  found 
in  the  standard  designs.  While  each  style  has  been  standardized,  they  are  sufficiently  flexible 
to  meet  a  great  variety  of  construction  requirements."  In  addition  to  the  ten  standard 
designs  mentioned  above.  The  Austin  Company  has  several  standard  designs  for  railway 
buildings  and  storage  buildings,  including  warehouses,  freight  stations,  repair  shops  and 
round  houses,  which  apply  Austin^standard  units  of  constructions.  In  most  of  these  standard 
designs,  expansion  is  possible  in  width  or  length  in  standard  multiple  and  the  height  may  be 
varied  to  suit  special  requirements  It  will  be  noted  that  the  longitudinal  distance  between 
colimins  or  pilasters,  for  the  large  majority  of  standard  buildings,  is  20  ft.     This  distance 
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(usually  called  the  bay)  is  found  to  be  the  most  economical  one  for  heavy  types  of  buildings 
and  a  very  convenient  one  to  use  for  engineering  and  construction  purposes. 

Fig.  75  shows  Austin  No.  1  Standard  Building.  The  cross  section  of  the  building  and  plan  are  almoit  self- 
explanatory.  This  bxiilding  is  very  similar  to  "The  Miracle"  type  building  as  constructed  by  the  Crowell-Lundoff- 
Little  Company  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  the  difference  being  mostly  in  points  of  detail.  This  building  is  also  similar 
to  Type  E  as  designed  by  Ballinger  and  Perrot  of  Philadelphia,  the  chief  difference  being  in  the  addition  of  a  monitor 
for  lighting  and  ventilating  purposes.  This  building  is  ideal  for  small  machine  and  assembly  shops,  carpenter  and 
pattern  shops,  paint  shops,  storage,  light  manufacturing  or  laboratories.  An  important  point  in  the  design  of  this 
and  other  ^rpes  of  standard  buildings  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  steel  beams  or  trusses  overhead  should  be  made  amply 
strong  to  support  all  ordinary  shafting  loads. 

Fig.  76  shows  section  and  plan  of  Austin  Standard  No.  2  building.  The  width  of  this  building  may  be  increased 
in  multiples  of  30  ft.  or  lees  and  the  length  may  be  any  multiple  of  20  ft.  This  building  is  suited  to  many  lines  of 
manufacture  as  it  is  well  lighted  and  amply  ventilated.  It  is  ideal  for  light  foundry  service.  This  building  m 
very  similar  to  "  The  Monitor, "  a  standard  bmlding  constructed  by  the  Crowell-Lundoff-Little  Co.,  the  latter  hav- 
ing a  40-f t.  center  aisle  with  light  steel  truss  above  instead  of  the  30-f t.  aisle  with  I-beam  rafter  in  the  above  No.  2 
building. 

Fig.  77  is  a  cross  section  and  part  plan  of  the  Austin  No.  3  Standard  Building.  It  has  proven  to  be  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  Austin  standards  and  adaptable  to  a  great  variety  of  purposes.     It  has  been  called  the  Universal 
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Fio.  76. — Austin  No.  2  standard. 


type  because  it  has  been  used  for  so  many  operations  in 
the  manufacturing  field.  "It  is  ideal  for  lighting  condi- 
tions, ease  of  installation  of  shafting  and  for  its  wide  area 
of  unobstructed  floor  space,  2000  sq.  ft.  per  column." 
The  si>ace  in  the  monitor  at  either  end  of  the  building 
has  been  used  frequently  for  well-lighted  and  ventilated 
office  and  drafting  rooms,  also  for  toilet  and  washroonos. 
The  open  space  between  the  trusses  on  the  side  aisles  is 
available  for  heating,  lighting,  plumbing  and  power 
equipment,  leaving  the  entire  floor  space  free  for  actual 
manufacturing.  This  No.  3  Standard  is  very  similar  to 
Tyi>e  F  building  as  constructed  by  Ballinger  and  Perrot 
of  Philadelphia  and  somewhat  similar  to  "The  Monarch*' 
as  constructed  by  Crowell-Lundoff-Little  Co. 

Fig.  78  shows  the  exterior  of  an  Austin  No.  3  Stan- 
dard Building  built  for  the  International  Motor  Company 
at  Allentown,  Pa.,  in  34  working  days. 


In  all  the  standard  buildings  above  described,  either  continuous  side  wall  sash  with  steel 
columns,  or  non-continuous  side  wall  sash  with  brick  pilasters  may  be  used.  The  former  gives 
slightly  the  better  lighting  conditions. 

Brief  specifications  covering  the  above  standard  buildings  are  as  follows: 

Length — Any  multiple  of  20  ft. 
Minimum  clearance — 13  ft. 

Excavation  and  grading — On  normal  site,  excavation  for  standard  foundations  and  grading  within  3  ft.  of 
outside. 

Foundations — Concrete  (1  part  cement,  3  parts  sand,  and  5  parts  coarse  aggregate). 

Floor— 5-in.  concrete  base  with  monolithic  finish. 

Side  walls — Common  brick,  selected  for  facing,  laid  in  lime-cement  mortar. 
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Standards  are  very  similar  to  the 

same,  the  dimenBions  being  somewhat  different  with  slight  differences  in  the  detaila. 


Puntinc — Structunl  atecl  vid  ■ 

two  eottt  l«ul  and  wl.     laMrlot  ■ 
too  cmta  ol  mill  whit*  pcint 

MucellmDeoua — Sheet  metal  pitten  and  dowiH 
■pouti,  plumbiag.  heatin(<  ilgh ting  and  iprinklcn  ara 
not  iHually  ataudanliied  but  ar«  turniahed  on  ipaoU 

Other  Standard  BuHdingt.—Fig.  79 
shows  the  section  and  plan  of  "Bessemer 
70"  building  of  the  Crow ell-Lundoft-Little 
Co.  It  ie  cHpecially  adapted  to  housiiig  of 
forging  and  foundry  operations,  for  roll- 
opa,  power  houses,  and  similar  structures. 
70,  the  numeral  indicating  in  each  case 
rails.  The  Austin  Company's  Nos.  S,  6,  and  7 
building  shown,  the  general  type  being  the 
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FiQ.  78, — AiuUn  No.  8  itandard  buildinc,  100  X  tWO  ft. 

Fie.  80  ii  a  crtm  aeatiDn  and  part  plan  of  Type  C  buildioc  ai  oonalnicted  br  Ballincer  and  Feirot  d  Fhiladel- 
kia.  It  ii  a  long  ipan  uw-tooth  buildinc,  "  th*  ikylithM  faning  natth.  aflordiiic  «i«aptian«]  lichtini  and  *antU»- 
•n  with  uDoUtruoted  Soor  >pM«.    For  maur  indiNtfMi  Uu>  ii  idoL    Lenftb  mw  be  bd]f  multiple  ct  iO  ft.,  aad 
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width*  tn  moHipJa  <rf  10,  eo,  TS.  and  100  ft.    Br  omlttins  MrtAln  Intoior  oolQntsi,  tbi*  typt  may  b«  urmoaad  to 

■iv*  anobMructrd  Boor  ipaea  in  uolta  of  TS  X  SO  ft." 

Fts.  81  niKtnota  ■•tVMlud  multiple itory,  B>tiU>r<iiitan*d  sonantabuUdina.  "OUtaltar  Typa"M  enotod 

by  the  Crow^-Luudoa-Liltle  Co.  tt 
i«  Tary  ilmiUr  to  The  AuMin  Coin- 
pany'a  No,  B  Standard  kod  is  id's!  tar 
factoTiffl,  wBTBhouMa,  Btorafla  boild- 
Idv,  stona,  KDd  office  buUdinaL  lliii 
type  of  buildios  ia  eoonarnkm),  fin- 
proof,  pcrmaDBBt,  iaoltary.  and  tna 
from  vibratioD,  and  powwa  all  tb> 

Trutam  S(e«I  Bwldinga, — 
Th«  TruBcon  Sted  Company  of 
YoUDgatown,  Ohio,  msnufac- 
turee  and  erects  &  eeries  of 
aemi-permaueut  buildings  "con- 
strue tod  of  standard  units, 
every  one  of  which  is  made  of 
steel."  The  design  of  each  part 
has  been  carefully  studied  in 
order  to  develop  maximum 
strength.  Every  pound  of  steel 
is  utilised;  there  is  no  waste  in 
either  material  or  labor  of  man- 
ufacturing. 

Tba  walla  of  Truaoon  buildinp 
eoniiit  ol  atandanl  >t«d  wall  nnila 
mad*  JQ  Tailoua  heishta,  whid>  ace 
iDt«rchaD(eabl«  witfa  doon  and  may 
ba  fumiahsd  eftb«r  witb  or  without 
at«el  wiodDwi.  Field  ooDDeeUona  an 
made  witb  a  ilottud  bolt  and  wedge, 
very  caaily  uBembled  aod  juat  aa«a*ily 
dlBOUDtled,  thereby  making  it  aimple 
and  inezpenaive   to   move  a  Truacoa 
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Fig.  S2  ihowi  the  cross  i>eirtiDD  of  one  of  the  several  typo  of  standard  Trus 
and  adaptations  of  these  types  are  possible. 

16B.  Conclusion. — ka  stated  above,  there  are  a.  great  variety  of  standardized  buildings 
on  the  market  at  the  present  time.     Only  a  few  of  the  many  have  been  given,  sufficient  to 
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convey  a  clear  idea  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  standardization.  In  selecting  a  building 
for  a  definite  purpose,  careful  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  requirements  of  the  case  and 
a  standard  building  only  used  when  it  fits  the  particular  need.  There  are  numerous  cases 
where  the  standard  building  will  answer  every  requirement.  There  are  other  cases  where  the 
standard  building  will  not  fit  the  conditions.  Efficiency  in  operation  of  plant  should  not  be 
sacrificed  by  the  use  of  a  standard  building  when  the  latter  b  clearly  not  adapted  to  the  industry 
to  be  housed.  In  the  numerous  cases  in  which  standardized  buildings  are  adaptable,  the  results 
are  very  satisfactory. 


CLEARANCES  FOR  FREIGHT  TRACKS  AND  AUTOMOBILES 

By  Allan  F.  Owen 

166.  Clearances  for  Freight  Loading  Tracks. — When  a  railroad  switch  track  enters  a  build- 
ing, the  clearances  at  the  side  and  overhead  and  the  radius  of  the  curves  of  the  track  must  be 
approved  by  the  railroad  to  which  the  switch  track  is  to  be  connected.  The  tendency  is  to  use 
larger  and  larger  engines  for  switching  and  the  curves  must  have  longer  radii  for  the  larger  en- 
gines. Some  railroads  demand  a  minimum  curvature  of  18  deg.,  and  prefer  14  deg.  Very 
few  will  not  allow  a  24-deg.  curve. 
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Fxo.  83. — Clearances  allowed  by  the  State  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Illinois  for  freight  loading  tracks. 
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FiQ.  84. — Clearances  for  main  and  subsidiary  Fia.  85. — Clearances  for  awnings  and  canopies, 

freight  tracks. 

Note:  All  awnings  and  canopies  not  owned  by  R.  R.  companies  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  The  State  Public 
Utilities  Commission  of  Illinois. 


A  42-ft.  length  of  track  should  be  allowed  for  each  freight  car  that  is  to  be  loaded  or 
unloaded. 

Clearances  allowed  by  The  State  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Illinois  are  given  in  Figs. 
83,  84,  and  85. 
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Loading  platforms  should  be  3  ft.  9  in.  above  the  top  of  rail.  This  height  will  allow  doors 
of  refrigerator  cars  to  open.    Car  platform  heights  vary  from  3  ft.  9  in.  to  4  ft.  2  in. 

167.  Automobile  Sizes  and  Clearances. — Doors  to  public  garages  which  have  to  accom- 
modate every  kind  of  automobile  truck  should  be  14  ft.  high.  Entrances  to  truck  backing-in 
spaces  should  be  of  the  same  height.  Doors  to  many  such  garages  are  11  ft.  high  and  these  wiU 
take  all  but  the  very  largest  trucks.  Doors  should  be  at  least  9  ft.  wide  and  must  be  wider 
if  they  are  nearer  than  40  ft.  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  or  alley.  Fig.  86  gives  the  clear- 
ance lines  for  a  truck  of  the  following  dimensions:  Length  over  all,  24  ft.  6  in.;  width  over  all, 
8  ft.  4  in. ;  front  overhang,  3  ft.  0  in. ;  wheel  base,  14  ft.  6  in. ;  rear  overhang,  7  ft.  0  in.,  tread — 
front  wheels,  5  ft.  0  in.;  tread — ^rear  wheels,  5  ft.  6  in.;  radius  of  clearance  circle,  30  ft.  6  in.; 
body  size,  8  ft.  4  in.  X  18  ft.  0  in. ;  width  over  front  fenders,  6  ft.  0  in. 

The  maoufacturera  have  standard  sues  of  chassis  but  there  is  no  standard  for  bodies;  so  when  it  ia  neeeaoary 
to  provide  for  particular  trucks,  it  is  best  to  get  the  dimensions  from  the  owner  or  builder  and  lay  out  the  clearance 
lines. 

Touring  oars  do  not  require  so  much  room  as  trucks.  Doors  should  not  be  less  than  8  ft.  wide  nor  lower  than 
8  ft.  unless  the  garage  is  made  to  fit  one  small  car.  The  diagram  of  clearance  lines  for  a  touring  oar  is  given  in  Fig. 
87  for  a  oar  of  the  following  dimensions:  Length  overall,  17  ft.  3  in.;  width  overall,  5  ft.  10  in.;  front  overhang, 
1  ft.  11  in.;  wheel  base,  11  ft.  10  in.;  rear  overhang.  3  ft.  6  in.;  tread — front  and  rear,  4  ft.  8  in.;  radius  of  clearance 
circle,  30  ft.  3  in. 


The  following  table  gives  the  required  dimensions  of  a  few  passenger  cars 

Name 

Capacity 
(number  of 
passengers) 

Length 

Width 

Height 

Wheel 
base 

Rear 
overhang 

Radius  of 

clearance 

circle 

Weight 
(pounds) 

Packard  3-25 

3-36 

5 

7 

15'  9" 
16'  6" 
17'  3" 
17'  0" 
17'10" 
16' 10" 
17'  0" 
12'  4" 

5'  9" 
5'  9" 
6'10" 
5'10" 
5'  9" 
5'  7" 
6'  0" 
5'  6" 

7'  0" 
7'  0" 
6' 10" 
6'10" 
7'  9" 
7'  4" 
7'  6" 
7'  0" 

10'  8" 
11'  4" 
ll'lO" 
11'  7" 

irio" 

11'  2" 

lO'lO" 

8'  4" 

10'  4" 

3'  6" 
8'  6" 

4'  0" 
2'10" 

22'6" 
23'6" 
BO'S" 
30'3" 
25'0" 
21'6" 
25'0" 
14'0" 
23'0" 

4435 
4490 
fiOOO 
5000 

5500 
4400. 
3800 
1500 

Locomobile  48-2 

38-2 

Pieree-Arrow  48  H.P 

38H.P 

Stanley  Steamer  735 

Ford    "T" 

\ 
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Aberthftw  Constniotion  Ca,  1040 
AbramA-Harder  test  for  sandB,  050 
Absolute  maximum  moment,  definition,  84 
AcoiMtics  of  buildincB,  747-763 

action  of  sound  in  a  room,  747 

conditions  for  perfect  acoustics.  747 

correction  of  faulty  acoustics,  748 

echoes  in  an  auditorium,  740 

affect  of  ventilation  system,  7fiO 

wperimental  investigation,  751 

formula  for  intensity  and  reveiberatioin,  747 

interference  and  resonance,  750 

non^transmission  of  sound,  761 

•oond  absOTbing  coefBdents,  table,  748 

■ound-pnxrf  rooms,  752 

transmission   and    reflection   of  sound,   table, 

752 
vibrations  in  buildings,  763 
wires  and  sounding  boards,  750 
Aggregates,  concrete,  962^-067 
Air.  1063 

dew  point,  1083 
humidity,  1083 
table  of  properties.  1084 
Air  compressors.  870 

lift  pumps.  1202-1205 
line  vacuum  heating  systems.  1124 
painting  equipment,  880-881 
riveters,  877 
AUgnum  Fireproof  Products  Co..  doors.  833 
AUtis,  Arthur  £.,  on  Estimating  steel  buildings,  1028- 

1044 
Allen,  J.  R.,  1004,  1175,  1176 
Allen,  J.  Turley,  020 
Allowable  stress,  definition  6 
American  Blower  Co.,  1140,  1160 
American  Bridge  Co.,  beam  sketches,  321 
column  formtila,  116 
data  on  chains,  886 

recessed  pin  nuts,  and  cotter  pins,  tables,  296 
rivet  spacing  standard,  table.  200 
roof  truss  sections,  462 
stagger  of  rivets,  table,  277 
standard  for  rivets,  and  bolts.  262, 263. 200. 271 
structural  rivets,  bolt  heads  s,pd  nuts.  262.  263 
unit  stresses  on  bolts,  271 
American  Concrete  Institute,  ruling  on  flat  slab  con- 
struction. 434 
on  steel  columns  in  concrete.  211 
specifications  for  concrete  building  stone.   1417- 
1410 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  report  on  school 
buildings,  758 
symbols  for  wiring  fdans,  1313 
American  Radiator  Ca.  1152.  1153.  1162 
American  Railway  Engineers  Assoc.,  colimm  formula, 
116 
computing  deflection  of  beams.  100 
formula    for    wooden    columns,    106.    107, 

100,  200 
^forking  stresses  for  roof  trusses.  506 
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American    Railway  Engineers  Assoc.,  working  unit 

stresses  for  structural  timber,  802 
American  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  040,  044.  045 
American  Steel  and  Wire  Ca,  064 
American  l^tem  of  Reinforcing.  061,  065.  075 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Ca.  1300, 1301, 1303 
American  Water  Softener  Co.,  1184.  1185 
American  Waterworks  Assodatioo,  1214 
Anchors  for  beams  and  girders.  220 
Angle  connections  for  beams,  285,  404 
Arch,  three-hinged,  reactions  of,  21 

stresses  in,  56 
Arched  roof  trusses,  550-578 
Arches,  floor,  see  Fire-resistive  floor  constnictkm. 

masonry,  200-304 
Architects'  contracts,  1073 
rates  for  service,  1064 
Architectural  design,  711-722 

color  and  ornament,  712 

Gothic  system,  712 

modem  styles.  722 

orders  of  architecture,  718 

ornament.  Gothic,  713 
Renaissance.  721 

Renaissance  style,  718 

style.  712 

theory  of.  711 

iSm  oho  Public  buildings. 
Architectural  practice,  1064-1067 

architects'  rates  for  service,  1064 

contracts  for  building.  1065 

employment  of  architects,  1065 

financing  of  a  building  project,  1067 

schedule  of  building  costs.  1067 
Architectural  terra  cotta,  004-1000 

assembling,  005 

cleaning  down.  1000 

manufacturing  processes,  004 

pointing.  1000 

protection  in  shipping,  005 

raw  materials,  004 

setting,  000 

sises  and  characteristics.  006 

surface,  finish  and  color.  006 

washes,  flashings,  anchors,  hangers,  etc.,  006 
Arm  of  a  couple,  definition.  8 
Asbestos  roof  coverings.  505.  506 
sheathing  papers,  1010 
shinies.  502 
Ashlar  jointing,  612 
Asphalt  floors,  451 
Auditoriums,  ventilation  in,  1136 
Austin  Company.  704-708 
Auto  trucks  for  transporting  materials,  848 
Automobiles,  clearances  for.  800-802 
Axial  stress,  definition,  4 

Babcock.  G.  H.,  1151 
Bailey,  Frank  S.,  46 
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BalconieB,  662-068 
brackets.  663 
eantilevers,  662 
curved,  666 
effect  of  bracket  on  oolumiu,  and  on  side  of  girder, 

665,  666 
floor  framing.  666 
theatre  balcony  framing,  667 
Ballinger  and  Perrot,  794,  796.  797 
Bank  vaulta,  619 
Bar  threading  machines,  883 
Bars,  steel,  definition,  95 
Bams,  design  of,  775-778 
Basement  floors,  in  mill  construction,  397 
Bases  for  columns  on  masonry,  227-229 

wooden  columns,  201 
Bates,  H.  P.,  on  elevators,  1361-1380 
Bath  tubs,  1250 
Beam,  definition,  2 

Beams,  deflection  of,  under  unsymmetrical  bending,  93 
fiber  stress  coefficients  for,  90 
properties  of  sections,  96-98 
reactions  of,  20 

&€€  alio  Reinforced-concrete  beams.  Steel  beams. 
Wooden  beams. 
Beams,  restrained  and  continuous,  42-49 

assumption  in  design  of  continuous  beams,  42 
cast  iron,  45 
concentrated  loads,  46 
concrete,  45 

continuous  beam  practice,  45 
deflection,  49 
general  information,  42 
internal  stresses,  49 
shear  and  moment  considerations,  46 
shoring,  48 
steel,  45 

three-moment  equation,  43 
wood,  45 
Beams,  simple  and  cantilever,  34-41 
bending  formula,  35 

for  concrete,  37 
bond  in  concrete  beams,  39 
deflection,  40 
design,  method  of,  34 

of  wooden,  cast-iron,  and  steel  beams  for 
moment,  30 
diagonal  compression  and  tension,  39 
flange  buckling,  40 
horisontal  shear,  38 
moment  of  inertia,  35,  30 
shear,  138 

shear  variation  in  concrete  beams,  39 
shear  variation  in  wooden  and  steel  beams,  38 
spacing  of  bars  in  concrete  beams,  39 
summary  of  formulas  for  internal  stresses,  41 
unsymmetrical  bending,  41 
vertical  and  horisontal  shear,  relation  between, 

39 
vertical  shear,  38 
Bearing  at  ends  of  wooden  beams,  100 
Bearing  plates  and  bases.  227-229 

anchors  for  beams  and  girders,  229 
cast  bases,  228 
expansion  bearings,  228 
hinged  bolsters.  228 
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Bearing  plates  and  bases,  simple,  227 
Bending  moment,  definition,  22 
of  oast-iron  lintels,  124 
of  concrete  beams,  127 
of  steel  beams,  115 
of  wooden  beams,  table,  107-106 
See  aUo  Wind  bracing  of  buildings. 
Bending  and  direct    stress,  concrete  and  reinfoi'oed 
concrete,  68-79 
wood  and  steel,  64-68 
Bending  stress,  definition,  6 
Bending,  unsymmetrical,  79-94 

construction  of  S-poIygons,  83 
deflection  of  beams.  93 
fiber  stress  coefficients  for  beams,  90 
flezural  modulus,  81 

formulas  for  fiber  stress  and  neutral  axis*  79 
investigation  of  beams,  89 
S-line  and  S-polygons,  81 
solution  of  problems.  86 
variation  in  fiber  stress,  92 
Bent  rods  for  concrete  work,  marking,  411 
Berg.  £.  J.,  1399 

Berger  Manufacturing  Co.,  940,  944,  973 
Betelle,  J.  O.,  on  School  planning.  754-765 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  column  rolled  by.  98 
Bethlehem  steel  shapes,  manufacture  of,  9ft 

properties  of,  96 
Biel,  R.,  1109 

Bimbaum's  tests  on  wood  screws,  239 
Blake-Knowles  brass  foundry,  785-786,  789 
Blowers,  ventilating,  1150 
Boat  spikes.  231.  235 
Boilers,  fuels,  and  chimnesrs,  1161-1160 
boiler  efficiency,  1155 

trimmings,  1154 
boilers,  types  of,  1151 
cast-iron  boilers,  1153 
check  valves,  1155 

chimney  dimensions,  for  residences,  1163 
chimneys,  1157 
coal,  storing  and  piling,  1156 
combustion  of  fuel.  1156 
connecting  two  boilers,  1154 
determining  sise  of  chimneys  for  power,  1159 
draft,  induced  and  forced,  1164 

loss  in  fire,  1158 
economisers,  1164 
equivalent  evaporation,  1155 
feed  pump,  1155 
fire-tube  boilers,  1152 
fuel.  1155 

consumption,  1156 
grate  areas  of  boilers,  1153 
heating  surfaces  of  boilers,  1152 
height  of  chimneys  and  horsepower,  1157 
rating  of  boilers,  1153 
requirements  for  perfect  boiler.  1161 
residence  chimneys,  1160 
Scotch  marine  boiler,  1152 
settings  of  boilers,  1152 
shipping  and  erection,  1155 
smoke,  1156 

stokers,  mechanical,  1165 
water-tube  boilers,  1152 
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Bolts,  door.  1024 
IdndB  of.  232 

lateral  resiBtance,  232.  240 
resistance  of  timber  to  pressure  from*  248 

to  withdrawal.  244 
resisting  moments,  240 
siies  of  machine,  table,  237 
tensile  strcnirth.  238 
Bolts  for  steel  members.  200-271 

compared  with  riTets.  270 
grip,  262 
unit  stresses,  271 
use  of.  271 

Set  alto  Splices  and  connections  for  steel  mem- 
bers. 
Bond  stress,  definition,  6 

in  reinforced  concrete  construction.  134 
Borings  for  foundations,  347,  848 
Boston  Manufacturers  Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  334 
Bostwiok  Steel  Lath  Co.,  940,  945 
Box  girders,  182-180 

Boyd,  D.  K.,  on  Architectural  terra  cotta,  994-1000 
on  Brick,  912-917 

on  Building  and  sheathing  papers,  etc.,  1018-1020 
on  Building  hardware.  1020-1026 
on  Lime,  lime  plaster  and  lime  mortar,  920 
on  Metal  lath.  939-947 
on  Structural  terra  cotU.  917-919 
Bracing  buildings  against  wind,  661-662 

trusses,  384 
Brackets  for  balconies,  663 
Bragg,  J.  G.,  tests  on  brick  piers,  1430-1488 
Branne.  John  S.,  on  Roof  drainage.  699-603 
on  Roofs  and  roof  coverings.  588-698 
on  Skylights  and  ventilators.  609-606 
Brick,  912-917 
cement.  916 
classes  of.  912 

classification  by  physical  proi>ertie8,  914 
color,  912 

crushing  strength,  914 
enameled,  916 
fire,  916 

clay.  916 
fire-resistance  of.  338 
glased,  917 
manufacture  of.  913 
patented  interlocking,  917 
paving,  916 
quality,  914 
raw  material,  913 
sand  lime,  915 
sise  of,  915 
slag,  916 
Brick  floors.  449 
partitiona,  619 
piers,  tests  on.  1430-1438 
vencter  walls,  615 
walls.  610 
table  of  stress.  611 
Brick  work.  827-829 

bonding  face  to  backing.  827 

cost  of.  103b 

estimating,  1056 

location  of  mortar  supply.  827 


Brick  work,  material  elevators,  828 
progress  of  work,  829 
scaffolding.  828 

serving  materials  to  masons.  828 
•winging  scaffolds.  828 
Bridge  construction,  effect  of  floor  beams,  26 
Bridging,  in  floor  construction.  377 
Brookett.  D.,  1190 
Brown  Hoisting  Machinery  Co..  973 
Bubbling  fountains.  1254-1256 
Buckets  for  excavating.  840 
Buckling  of  web,  115 
Bucyrus  shovels,  835-836 
Buffalo  Wire  Works  Co.,  946 
Building  and  sheathing  papers,  etc.,  1018-1020 
building  papers,  1019 
felt  papers,  1019 
for  frame  walls,  615 
insulators  and  quilts,  1010 
mineral  wool,  1020 
sheathing  papers,  1019 
uses,  1018 
Building  hardware,  1020-1026 
adjusters,  1023 
bolts,  door.  1024 
butts  or  hinges,  1022 
color  or  finish  of  finishing  hardware,  1020 
finishing,  1020 

hand  and  bevel  of  doors,  1025 
locks.  1021 

materials  of  building  hardware,  1020 
miscellaneous.  1025 
rough,  1020 
window  pulleys,  1024 
Buildins  materials,  887-1026 

architectural  terra  cotta,  994-1000 
brick,  912-917 

building  and  sheathing  papers,  etc.,  1018-1020 
hardware,  1020-1026 
stone,  808-911 
cast  iron.  919-921 
cement,  947-952 

mortar  and  x^ain  concrete.  978-986 
concrete  aggregates  and  water,  952-957 
building  stone.  987-994 
reinforcement,  958-977 
glass  and  glasing,  1004-1010 
gypsum  and  gypsum  products,  934-980 
hollow  building  tile,  917-919 
lime,  lime  plaster,  and  lime  mortar,  926-930 
metal  lath,  939-947 

paint,  stain,  varnish,  and  whitewash.  1011-1018 
reinforced  concrete.  086-987 
steel.  922-926 

structural  terra  cotta,  917-919 
stucco,  930-934 
tiling,  1000-1003 
timber,  887-^8 
wrought  iron,  922 
Building  methods,  sm  Construction  methods. 
Building  site,  preparation  of,  807-800 

location  of  reference  points,  807 
photographs,  808 
removal  of  pipes,  wires,  etc.,  808 
wrecking,  808 
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Building  stones,  89&^11 

abrasive  resistance,  005 

absorption,  901 

earborundum  machines*  906 

color,  900 

corrosion  by  cases,  906 

emshing  strength,  903 

diamond  saw,  908 

dressing  machinest  907 

durability,  907 

elasticity,  904 

fire  resistance,  905 

frost  resistance,  904 

gang  saw,  907 

granite,  008 

gritting  and  polishing  maohines*  908^ 

hardness,  900 

igneous  rock,  908 

lathes,  90S 

limestones,  910 

marbles,  910 

microscopic  examination,  906 

minerals  in,  898 

permeability,  902 

planing  machines,  908 

polish.  901 

porosity,  901 

properties  and  testing,  900 

distribution  and  uses,  908 
quarry  water,  902 
rocks  used  for,  899 
rubbing  bed,  908 
sandstones,  909 
shearing  strength,  904 
■late,  911 

tests  for,  906 
softening  effect  of  water,  905 
sonorousness,  906 
specific  gravity,  005 
strength,  903 
styles  of  dressing.  907 
texture,  900 

transverse  strength.  004 
weight  per  cubic  foot,  906 
Building,  system  and  control  in,  803-807 

cost  data,  standard  manual  for.  800 
daily  reports  and  diaries.  807 
elements  of  time  schedule,  803 
stages  of  building  operations.  804 
time  involved,  804 
time  schedule.  803-806 
working  estimate,  806 
Buildings,  types  of,  332 
Built-in  beam,  definition,  2 
Built  up  wooden  columns,  197 

girders,  173-174 
Burr,  W.  H.,  formulas  for  wooden  columns,  197 
Burt,  H.  J.,  on  Balconies,  662-668 

on  Long  span  construction,  669-676 
on  Steel  floor  and  roof  framing,  397-410 
on  Tanks,  645-651 

on  Wind  bracing  of  buildings,  651-662 
Butt  joints.  271-279 
Buttresses.  305-308 
Butts,  1022 
Byers  Co.,  1172 
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Caisson  exeavation,  813 
Caissons,  open,  365 
Caissons*  pneumatic,  801-805 

concrete,  364 

eatting  edges,  363 

designs,  362 

sealing  the  oaisaon,  305 

Bhafts,  365 

steel,  363 

water-tight  oeUars,  865 

wood,  364 
Camber  in  trusses,  825 
Cambria  St«el  Handbook,  formulas,  110 
Cantilever  beams,  34-41 

definition,  2,  24 

for  balcony,  662 
Cap  construction,  in  concrete  work,  438 
Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  steel  column  rolled  by,  98 
Carpenter,  H.  V.,  1092 

Carpenter,  R.  C,  table  of  chimney  dimensions,  1108 
table  of  properties  of  air,  1084 
table  of  quantity  of  air  discharged  through  flue, 
1117 
Carpentry,  cost  of,  1039 
Carrier  Engineering  Corporation,  1885 
Cast  bases  on  masonry,  228 
Cast  iron,  919-921 

design  of  casting,  921 

factor  of  safety  of,  5 

gray  iron,  930 

kinds,  919 

malleable,  921 

manufacture,  methods  of,  019 

aemi-steel,  921 

shrinkage  stress,  0 

stress-deformation  diagram  for,  4 

white  iron,  921 
GMt-iron  columns.  202-205 

bracket  connections,  204 

caps  and  bases.  204 

design  of,  203 

formulas  for  unit  stresses.  203 

inspection  of  203 

manufacture  of,  202 

I>roperties  of,  202 

tables  of  standard  connections,  206 

tests  of,  203 

use  of,  202 
'GMt-iron  lintels,  123-126 

bending,  124 

cross  section,  124 

illustrative  problems,  125 

loads  supported,  124 

proportions,  124 

shear,  124 

strength,  table  of.  125,  120    . 

working  stresses,  124 
Cast-iron  sections,  properties  of,  98 
Catch  basins,  502 
Cement,  947-952 
bulk,  use  of,  952 
chemical  analysis,  951 
compressive  strength,  950 
containers  for,  95.' 
fineness.  949 
grappier,  948 
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CtiMnt,  liydiftulio  lime.  047 

nfttural.  948 

normal  oonaistenoy,  0£0 

PortlAnd.  948.  940,  1408 

pusaolan,  048 

Masoning.  062 

•lag  cement,  048 

•oundneas.  051 

specific  gravity,  051 

specifications,  051,  1408 

storing,  051 

tensile  strength,  050 

testing.  049 

time  of  setting.  050 

weight.  052 
Cement  floors,  450 

gun.  882 
Cement  mortar  and  plain  concrete,  078-080 

curing  conditions,  effect  on  strength.  085 
density  and  strength,  083 
formative  processes  in  concrete.  078 
impurities  and  strength.  083 
mixing  and  placing  concrete,  080 


Chianesrs  for  power  plants,  1157 

guyed  steel  stacks,  600 

height  and  sise.  for  residences,  1103 

height,  horsepower,  and  areas,  table,  1157 

ladders.  600 

large,  linings  for,  601 

lightning  conductors,  600 

residence.  1160 

shape.  601 

•ise  and  height,  601 

small,  construction  of,  601 

steel  stacks.  697 

temperature  reinforcement.  601 
Chipping  tools,  878 
Chord  of  roof,  2 
Churches,  737 
Cisterns.  1211 
City  buildings,  foundations  for,  354 

halls,  design,  723 

water  lifts.  1207 
Civic  centers.  736 
Clapboard,  615 
Clay  tile  roofing.  506 


placing  concrete  and  its  relation  to  quality.     Clearances  for  freight  tracks  and  automobiles,  800-802 


081 
qualities  of  concrete,  078,  081 
quantities  of  materials  per  cubic  yard,  085 
strength  values  of  neat  cement  and  mortars, 

982 
strengths  of  concrete,  average.  983 
tensile  and  compressive  strengths,  083 
time  required  to  produce  cementing  solu- 
tions. 979 
University  of  Illinois  teste,  984 
University  of  Wisconsin  tests,  984 
water,  excess  and  suflSrient,  979 
Watertown  Arsenal  tests.  984 
weight  of  mortar  and  concrete,  986 
Cement  tile  roofing,  596 
Center  of  moments,  definition,  7 

of  gravity,  definition,  16 
Centroid  of  an  area,  16 
Ceramic  mosaic  floors,  450 
Chains  and  chain  tackle,  885 
Chanelath,  972 

Charitable  purpoee  buildings,  714 
Charles,  S.  A.,  1107 

Chessman,  Q.  H..  on  Elevatora,  1361-1380 
Chemical  closets,  1238-1242 
industries,  791 
plumbing,  1249 
stains,  1016 
Chicago  boom.  873 

Chicago  Building  Ordinance,  fire  protection  rules,  839 
for  long  columns,  213 
table  of  stress  on  brick  work.  611 
Chimney  space,  framing  'or.  408 
Ciiimneys.  691-699,  1157-1164 
breech  opening,  sise  of.  691 
brick  stacks.  692 
capacity  of  commercial  tile  as  chimney  linings, 

11C2 
concrete  stack,  693 
design  of.  692 

determining  site  for  power,  1159 
draft  loss  in  fire.  1158 


Clewell,  C.  £.,  1338 

Clifford.  W.  W.,  on  Concrete  detailing,  321-331 

on  Restrained  and  continuous  bisams.  42-49 

on  Simple  and  cantilever  beams,  34-41 

on  Steel  shapes  and  properties  of  sections,  95-98 

on  Stress  and  deformation,  3-6 
Clinton  Wire  Qoth  Co.,  946,  063 
Closets,  toilet,  see  Waterless  toilet  convenient 
Club  houses,  design,  725 
Cochrane.  V.  H..  277 
Coefllcient  of  elasticity,  definition.  8 

of  expansion,  definition,  6 
Cofferdams,  361 
Cold  storage  plants,  1388-1389 
partitions  in.  622 
refrigerator  duors  in,  681 
walls  for,  617 
Color  pigments,  1C12 
Colosseums.  design,  725 
Ccdumn,  definition,  2 
Columns,  58-64 

application  of  column  loads,  60 

bearing  plates  for,  227 

cast-iron,  202-205 

oolunm  formulas,  64 

columns  and  struts,  59 

concrete,  210-227.  326 

connections  with  girders,  257 

end  conditions,  59 

Euler's  formula,  60 

fire-resistive  con>.truction,  340-342 

formulas.  60.  62 

Gordon's  formula,  61 

loads,  58 

parabolic  formula,  62 

Schneider's  reduction  of  live  load,  58 

steel.  98.  206-209 
column  formulas,  62 

straight-line  formula,  62 

stresses  due  to  concentric  loading,  60 

timber  column  formulas,  64 

wooden.  195-202 
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Combined  Btresses,  definition,  4 
Comfort  stations,  public,  76&-775 
Communicating  ssrstems.  1390-1397 
Components  of  a  force,  definition,  7 
Composite  order  of  architecture,  718 
Composition  of  forces,  definition,  7 

floors,  451 
Composition  of  concurrent  forces,  8,  0 
algebraic  method,  13 
graphical  method,  12 
Compression,  definition,  3 

flange,  lateral  support  of.  116 
members,  splicing,  279 
splices,  254 
Compressive  stress,  definition,  3 
Compressors,  air,  879 
Concentrated  force,  definition,  7 

load  systems,  shears  and  moments,  32 
Concrete,  bending  and  direct  stress,  68-70 
coefficient  of  expansion,  6 
factor  of  safety  of,  5 
fire-resistance  of,  338 
plain,  978-986.    See  alao  Cement  mortar  and  plain 

concrete, 
reinforced,  aee  Reinforced  concrete, 
shrinkage  stress,  6 
strength  of,  5 

stress  deformation,  diagram  for,  4 
unit  price  of,  in  building,  1058 
Concrete  aggregates  and  water,  952-957 
Abrams-Harder  test,  956 
blast-furnace  slag,  955 
cinders,  955 
classification,  952 
coarse  aggregates,  materials  suitable  for,  063 

required  shape  and  sise,  956 
crushed  stone  and  screenings,  955 
fine  aggregates,  materials  suitable  for,  956 

required  shape  and  sise,  956 
general  requirements,  952 
granite,  953 
gravel,  954 
Igneous  rocks,  963 
impurities  in,  957 
limestone,  954 
mctamorphic  rocks,  954 
qualities  of  coarse  and  fine  aggregates,  953 
sand,  organic  contamination  of,  056 
sands,  test  for  quality  of,  956 
sandstone,  954 
sea  sand,  955 
sedimentary  rocks,  953 
trap  rock,  953 
water,  957 
Concrete  beams,  bending  formulas,  37 

See    alao    Beams,    restrained    and    continuous: 
Beams,    simple   and    cantilever;    Reinforced- 
concrete  beams. 
Concrete  building  stone,  987-994 
consistency,  989 
dry-tamp  method,  988 
grades.  987 

manufacture,  methods  of,  988 
materials.  991 

ornamental  work  from  special  molds,  991 
pressure  method,  989 
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Concrete  building  stone,  standard,  units,  090 

standards  and  specifications.  093,  1417-141* 

surfaces,  991 

trim  stone,  991 

uses  of  cheaper  grades,  088 

wet-cast  method,  080 
Concrete  buildings,  estimating.  1046-1063 

wiring  for  electricity,  1315-1316 
Concrete  columns,  210-227 

bending  column  bars,  213 

column  graphs,  215 

Emperger  columns,  212.  217 

lap  on  column  bars.  213 

long  columns,  213 

plain,  210 

plotting  graphs,  215 

provision  for  additional  stories,  214 

reinforcement  at  base,  213 

spiral  spacing  bars.  213 

tables,  214 
structural  steel  and  concrete,  211 
supporting  long-span  beams.  214 
tables  of  areas  and  weights,  210-226 

of  areas  of  circles,  227 

of  safe  loads,  217 

of  volume.  218 
types.  210 
vertical  bars  and  ties,  210 

steel  and  spiral  reinforcement.  211 
Concrete  construction  methods,  818-823 
bonding  new  to  old  concrete.  822 
continuous  beams,  45 
effects  of  weather,  823 
finishing  concrete  surfaces,  822 
floor  arch  systems,  823 
forms  for,  818 
grinding  surfaces,  822 
handling  and  storing  materials,  820 
measurement  of  materials,  821 

mixing  concrete,  821 
placing  of  concrete,  821 
removing  form  marks,  822 
repairing  surface  honey-comb,  822 
special  surface  finishes.  822 
transporting  concrete.   821 
See  alao  Flat  slab  construction. 
Concrete  deUiling,  321-331 
beams,  324 
bond,  325 
columns.  326 
connections,  325 
construction  joints,  327 
dimensions,  321 
engine  foundations,  827 
flat  slabs.  324 
footings,  327 
framing  plans,  322 
inflection  points.  325 
outlines,  321 
pits  and  tunnels,  327 
reinforcement  assembly,  328 

cover,  328 

details  of  the  architect,  and  engineer.  322 
retaining  walls.  327 
rod  sizes.  329 

spacing.  324.  325.  326 
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Conerete  detaiUns,  rod  sises,  epUocs,  828  Concrete  reinforcement,  rib  bar,  961 

seale  and  conventions,  323  metal.  971 

■chedules.  829  ribplez.  973 

aeetiona.  324  self-centering  fabrics,  971 

shop  bending,  328  self-sen tering,  972 

slabs  and  walls,  323  shop  fabricated  system,  977 

spacers   324   327  steelcrete,  967-968 

spiral  hooping,  327  quality  of,  958 

splices.  327  specifications,  958,  1412-1416 

stirrups.  325  wire  gage,  table,  963 

Ckmorete  equipment.  860-870  surface  of,  958 

barrows.  865  systems  for  beams,  girders,  and  columns,  973 

bending  reinforcement,  equipment  for,  861  trianglo-mesh  wire  fabric,  964 

buckets,  866  types  of.  958 

earts.  865  unit  ssrstem,  975 

dram  mixers,  862  wire  fabric,  965 

gravity  mixers-  862  welded  wire  fabric,  963 

hand  benders.  861  wire  fabric,  962 

handling  forms.  860  Wisco  reinforcing  mesh,  967 

hoists.  869  working  stresses,  958 

loading  the  mixer.  864  Xpantruss  system,  977 

machine  mixing,  863  Concrete  roof  decks.  590 

▼8.  hand-mixing.  861  sections,  properties  of.  98 

measuring  materials,  865  Steel  Engineering  Co.,  959 

pneumatic  mixers.  862  walls,  610 

power  operated  benders,  861  Concreting  plant  for  foundation  work,  814 

•actions  used  in  spouting,  866  Concurrent  forces,  composition  and  resolution  of,  8,  9 

spouting  plants,  870  definition,  7 

spouts  or  chutes.  866  equilibrium,  9,  10 

surfacing  machines.  881  Condensation  on  roofs.  598 

time  of  mixing,  863  Conklin,  C.  D.,  Jr..  on  Standardised  industrial  build- 
transporting  and  placing  concrete,  865  ings,  793-800 
trough  mixers.  862  on  Structural  steel  detailing,  310-321 
Conorete  floor  and  roof  framing,  410-433  Coinection  angles  for  beams  and  girders,  285,  404 

floors.  399  Connections  of  wooden  and  steel  members,  «m  Splices 

footings.  306  and  connections, 

partitions.  620  Consid^re's  formula  for  concrete  columns,  211 

piles,  driving.  810  Consolidated  Expanded  Metal  Co.,  942,  967,  977 

raft  foundations.  375  Construction  equipment,  833-886 

Cooorete  reinforcement.  958-977  concrete  equipment.  860-870 

American  bars.  961  excavating  equipment,  833-847 

bars,  specifications  for,  1412-1416  hoists,  derricks,  and  scaffolds,  871-876 

ohanelath.  972  lighting  equipment,  882 

eoefficient  of  expansion,  958  material  transportation  equipment,  847-848 

Corr-mesh.  972  miscellaneous,  879-886 

system.  975  pile  driving  equipment,  848-858 

Corr-X-metal.  968  pumping  equipment,  858-860 

corrugated  bars.  960  steel  erection  equipment.  877-879 

cost  of  bars.  959  wood  working  equipment.  870-871 

Cummings  system.  975  Construction  in  wood,  824-825 

deformed  bars.  959  materials,  887-1026 

diamond  bar.  959  Construction  methods,  803-832 

dovetailed  corrugated  sheets.  973  brick  work,  827-829 

econo  expanded  metal.  969  construction  in  wood,  824-825 

expanded  metal.  967  elevator  and  stair  work,  830-831 

OF  expanded  metsl.  970  excavating.  811-813 

Havemeyei  bars,  960  floor  construction.  817-823 

Hennebique  system.  976  foundation  work,  814-815 

Hy-rib.  972  mechanical  trades,  829-830 

inland  bar.  961  pil^,  driving,  809-811 

Kahn  mesh.  968  preparation  of  site.  807-809 

system,  973 

lock-woven  steel  fabric.  966  sequence  of  finishing  trades.  831-882 

Luten  truss.  976  »*<>'>•  ^o^^'  825-827 

modulus  of  elasticity,  958  structural  steel  work,  815-817 

pin-oonnected  system,  076  system  and  control  in  building,  803-807 
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Continuous  beam,  deflnitioa,  2 

beama,  42-40 
Contraots,  I0d8-1078 

arbitration,  1078 

arohiteot'B.  1073 

ohanc«8  in  plans,  1072 

oonatruotion  material,  1072 

f^ntractinK  vi.  day  labor,  1068 

fSMt  plua  fixed  fee,  1070 
percentage.  1000 
scale  of  fees,  1070 

departments  in  contracting,  1071 

extra  work,  1072 

for  building,  1065  • 

forms  of,  1060 

general  contractor,  1070 

lump  sum.  1060 

percentage,  1070 

plana  and  specifications,  1072 

public  and  private,  1068 

quantities  of  work,  1071 

quantity  surveying,  1072 

subcontracts,  1071 

unit  price,  1060 
Convention  halls,  725 
Coplanar  forces,  definition,  7 
Copper  roofs,  504 
Corbels,  611 

Corinthian  order  of  architecture,  717 
Cork  tile  floors,  440 
Cornices,  508 

and  parapet  walls,  624-627 
Corp,  C.  I.,  1104 
Corr-mesh,  072 

ssrstem  of  reinforcement,  075 

-x-metal.  068 
Corrugated  Bar  Co..  043.  944.  960.  068.  072,  075 
Corrugated  iron  or  steel,  coat  of,  1030 

steel  roofs.  595 
Cost  data  in  building  operationB.  806 

of  concrete  buildinKs.  1045-1063 

of  steel  buildings,  estimating.  1028-1044 
Cotton  rope,  884 
Couple,  definition.  7 
Coursed  ashlar,  612 
Court  houses,  design,  722 
Cover  plates,  1 17 

splicing,  285 
Cox,  William.  1359 

Crowell-Lundoff-Little  Company.  796,  797.  798 
Cryetall  Springs  Water  Co.,  11S2 
Cummings  system  of  reinforcement,  975 
Curtain  walls,  617 
Curves,  stress  and  deformation.  4 
Cutting  wheels  for  steel,  879 

Damp  proofing,  of  walls,  614 

Dance  halls  and  academies,  735 

Davidson,  John,  1150 

Day,  Prof.  W.  H.,  1399 

Dead  load,  definition,  2 

Deadening  partitions,  017 

Dean,  F.  W.,  on  Slow-burning  timber  mill  construction, 

391-397 
Definitions  of  terms.  2-3 


Deflection  of  steel  beams.  116 

of  wooden  beams,  100 
Deflections  for  timber  Joists,  tables,  104-107.  109-114 
Deformation,  8-6 
Derricks,  872-873 

A-frame,  878 

Chicago  boom,  878 

gin  pole.  873 

in  structural  steel  work.  816 
Design,  architectural.  71 1-722 
Detention  buildings.  730 
Dewell,  H.  D..  on  Construction  in  wood.  834-S25 

OQ  Floor  and  roof  framing,  377-301 

on  Splices  and  connections,  231-250 

on  Timber,  887-808 

on  Timber  detailing.  30fr-310 

on  Wooden  beams.  08-  ]  14 

on  Wooden  columns,  105-202 

on  Wooden  girders,  172-181 
Dibble,  S.  E.,  on  Plumbing  and  drainage,  1245 
Direct  stress,  concrete  and  reinforced  oonorete,  08-70 

wood  and  steel.  64-68 
Distributed  force,  definition,  7 
Doerfling,  R.  Q..  on  Domes.  600-710 
Dollys  for  steel  erootion,  877 
Domes.  60O-710 

dead  loads,  700 

definitions.  600 

framed.  700 

framing  material  and  cover,  707 

loads,  600 

reinforcement  for  solid,  710 

snow  loads,  700 

solid,  707 

stress  diagrams.  701 
formulas,  704 

wind  and  snow  loads.  700 
pressure.  600 
Donnelly.  James  A  .  1104 

Donnelly  posiuve  diflFerential  ssrstem  of  heating,  1124 
Doors.  630-633 

croes  h  orison tal  folding.  631 

estimating,  for  boildings,  1056 

freight  elevator,  632 

hand  and  bevel  of,  1025 

hollow  metal,  632 

hospital  and  hotel,  631 

kalameined  doors,  632 

metal  clad,  633 

alignum  fireproof.  633 

office  building,  630 

pyrona,  632 

refrigerator,  in  cold  storage  buildings,  631 

residence,  630 

revolving,  633 

steel.  632 
Doric  order  of  architecture,  715 
Double-layer  beam  girder,  117 
Drainage,  1245-1284;  tee  aUo  Plumbing  and  drainage. 

for  ground  floors,  453 

of  roofs,  599 

regulations,  1256-1284 
Drains,  subsoil  and  trench.  1245 
Dredged  wells  for  foundations,  366 
Drills,  air  and  electric,  878 

rock,  844 
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Drinkinc  fountaint,  1254-1266 

Drivinc  riveta,  268 

Drop  confltruction.  in  concrete  work,  436 

hammers,  853 
Ducbemin  formula.  467 
Dunstall.  H.  L.,  1346 

Eooentrie  force,  definition,  4 

Econo  expanded  metal,  960 

Edwards,  J.  J..  1039 

Elastic  limit,  definition.  3 

Elasticity,  modulus  of.  tM  Modulus  of  elasticity. 

Electric  lighting  and  illumination,  1317-1348 

appearance,  1323 

coefficients  of  illumination,  table,  1321 

color  value,  1323 

ooe  and  sin,  table,  1830 

daylight    illumination,    working    intensities, 
1345 

design  of  lighting  ssrstems,  1323 

diffusion  of  light.  1322 

distribution  curves,  1318 
of  light.  1317 

efficiency  of  system,  1320 

eye  protection,  1322 

factories,  natural  lighting  of,  1846 

general.  1317 

globes  and  shades,  1335 

height  of  lamps.  1340 

industrial  lighting,  1338 

intensities  for  various  rlssseii  of  work,  1330 
of  illumination,  table.  1327 

light  and  illumination,  1317 

lighting  accessories,  1334 

local  and  general  illumination,  1324 

minimum  illumination,  1344 

multiple  tungsten  lamps,  1325 

natural  or  daylight  illumination,  1344 

office  lighting,  1336- 133S 

percent  increase  in  illumination,  1330 

quantity  and  distribution  of  light,  1326 

ratio  of  inside  to  outside  illumination,  1345 

reflectors.  1335 
ratio  between  vertical  and  horizontal  illumi- 
nation, 1342 

residence  lighting.  1342 

selection  of  lighting  units,  1324 

sise  and  location  of  lamps.  1328 

sises  of  squares,  direct  lighting,  1332 

skylights  in  factories.  1347-1348 

spacing   and   mounting  heights   for   various 
units.  1322 
and  sise  of  lamps,  1341 

tsrpes  of  lighting  systems.  1323 

uniformity  of  lighting.  1320 

units  of  illumination.  1319 

window  space,  value  of.  1346 

windows,  sise  and  location,  1346 
Electric  lighting  equipment,  882 
Electric  Welding  Co..  975 
Electrical  equipment.  1285-1316 

alternating-current  generators,  1292 

motors,  1292 
armored  cable,  1303 
calculation  of  d.-c.  circuits,  1290 

of  voltage  drop,  1298 
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table,  1296 
cartridge  fuse,  1306 
center  of  distribution,  1300 
circuits,  kinds  of,  1289 
concealed  conduit  construction,  1315 
conductor  convertible  system  table,  1302 
current,  1286 
currents,  kinds  of,  1289 
out-out  panels  and  cabinets.  1307 
determining  wire  for  an  installation.  1310 
distributing  ssrstems.  1309 
effect  of  temperature  upon  resistance,  1286 
electric  circuit.  1289 
electrical  pressure.  1286 

quantities.  1285 
electrolier  switch,  1307 
electromotive  force.  1286 
enclosed  fuses.  1305 
energy,  electrical,  1285 
exposed  conduit  ssrstem.  1315 
flexible  conduits.  1302 

tubing,  1303 
fuse  and  wire  sixes  for  induction  motors,  tables. 

1304.  1305 
fusee,  1303 

heat  developed  in  a  wire.  1287 
household  apphances,  1293 
interior  wiring.  1293 
knob  and  tube  wiring,  1303 
loss  in  feeders  and  mains.  1310 
machines  and  apparatus,  1290 
Ohm's  law,  1287 
.  outlet  boxes,  1308 
outlets,  number  for  one  feeder,  1810 
piuls  of  a  circuit.  1300 
power,  1285 

protection  of  circuits.  1303 
pressure  or  voltage  drop.  1287 
resistance,  1286 
rigid  conduit.  1300 
selection  of  a  feeder  system,  1309 
single  conductor  combination.  1802 
sise  of  conduits,  table.  1301 

of  feeder  conductors.  1310 
specifications.  1311-1313 
switches,  1306 

symbols  for  wiring  plans,  1313 
three-wire  systems,  1294 
wire  measurements,  1296 
wiring  methods,  1300 

of  concrete  btiildings,  1315 

table  for  direct  current  motors,  1291 
working  table  for  copper  wire,  1297 
Elevator  and  stair  work,  830-831 

early  installation  of,  830 

installation  of  ornamental  iron  with  stairs.  830 

iron  stairs.  830 . 

protecting  elevator  shafts  and  stairs,  831 
Elevator  doors.  632 
shafts.  643 

wells,  framing  for,  408 
Elevators.  1361-1380 
accessories,  1379 

automatic  or  push  button  control,  1860 
belted.  1361 
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Elevators,  oapadty,  table.  1370  Estimatins  concrete  buildings,,  painting,  1067 

car  frames,  1370  paving,  1051 

switch  control.  1365  partitions.  1060.  1064 

control  of  electric,  1365  plastering,  1066 

electric,  drum  and  traction,  1364  profit,  1068 

elevator  service,  1371  quantities,  estimating,  1046 

escalator,  1368  reinforcement,  1056 

feed  wires,  1377  unit  cost  of,  1063 

flexible  guide  clamp  safety,  1377  roof  slabs,  1040.  1063 

for  masonry  material,  828  roofing  and  flashing,  1067 

freight  service,  1371,  1373  sheeting.  1066 

gravity  spiral  conveyors,  1360  stairs  and  landings,  1051,  1064 

hand  power,  1361  steam  shovel  excavation,  1066 

rope  control.  1366  steel  sash.  1066 

horsepower.  1377  sundries.  1068 

hydraulic  elevator,  1362  superintendence,  1068 

lounger  type,  1363  terra  cotta  partitions,  1066 

pumping  plants,  1364  unit  prices,  1068 

indined,  1368  wall  beams.  1040,  1064 

inspection,  1380  watchman,  1068 

layout  features,  1360  window  sills  and  copings,  1060,  1064 
micro-levelling  elevator.  1367                                           Estimating  steel  buildings,  1028-1044 

motors  for,  1376  backfill,  1030 

passenger  service,  1373,  1374,  1376  brickwork,  1086 

safeties,  1377  carpentry,  1030 

service,  speed,  1376  corrugated  iron  or  steel.  1039 

signal  sjrstems,  1380  disposal  of  surplus  excavation,  1030 

special  automatic  control,  1367  erection  of  structural  steel,  1034 

speed  for  passenger  and  freight  service,  1373,  1376  excavation,  1030 

steam  driven.  1362  foundation,  1028 

systems  of  cabling,  1380  general  field  expenses,  1044 

voltage.  1370  glasing  steel  sash,  1088 

Emperger  columns,  212.  217  inspection  of  building  site,  1028 

Equilibrium  of  concurrent  forces,  9,  10  painting,  1043 

of  forces,  definition,  7  pumping  and  bailing,  1030 

of  non-concurrent  forces,  algebraic  method,  13  roof  coverings,  1043 

graphical  method,  12  shoring,  1030 

polygon,  12  steel  sash  and  operators,  1038 

Equipment  for  construction;  tee  Construction  equip-  structural  steel,  1031 

ment.  Euler's  colunm  formula,  60 

Escalators,  1368  Evans,  Ira  N.,  on  Heating,  ventilation,  and    power. 

Estimating  concrete  buildings,  1045-1063  1080-1177 

area  and  cube,  1046  Evans'  vacuo  hot-water  heating  system.  1126 

backfill.  1055  Excavating.  360.  811-813 

brick  work,  1066  compressed  air  caissons,  813 

oarbonindum  rubbing,  1052,  1054  cost  of,  1030 

columns,  1047,  1052  equipment,  811.  833-847 

concrete,  unit  price,  1058  estimating  cost  of,  1055 

doors,  frames,  and  hardware.  1056  open  caissons,  813 

drop  panels,  1040,  1053  protection  of  adjacent  structures,  812 

engineering,  plans,  etc.,  1057  rock  excavation,  812 

excavation.  1055  sheet  piling  and  shifting  soils,  812 

floor  slabs,  1049,  1053  shoring,  sheeting,  and  underpinnings,  812 

footing  excavation,  1056  steam  shovel  excavating,  811  * 

footings,  1046,  1052  Excavating  equipment.  811,  833-847 

forms,  unit  price  of,  1061  black  powder,  843 

formwork,  1052  buckets.  840 

foundation  walls,  1047,  1052  Bucsmis  shovel,  table,  835-836 

glass  and  glasing,  1056  churn  drilling,  845 

granolithic  finish,  1051  olam  shell  buckets,  840 

interior  floor  beams,  1050.  1054  drill  steel  and  bits,  847 

iron  work,  1057  dynamite,  844 

job  overhead  expenses,  1058  explosives.  843 

liability  insurance,  1057  hammer  drill.  846 

masonry,  1056  hand  drilling,  844 

oflice  expense,  etc.,  1058  handling  bucket,  842 
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Excavating  equipment,  locomotive  crane,  887 

machine  drilb.  846 

nitroglycerin,  844 

Ohio  locomotive  crane,  838 

orange  ped  bucket,  841 

picks,  843 

piston  drill,  845 

rock  drills,  844 

rock  excavating  equipment*  848 

scrapers,  838-840 

shovels,  hand,  843 

steam  shoveb,  833 
Expanded  metal,  067 

and  plaster  partitions,  821,  822 
Expansion  bearings  for  steel  girders,  228 

coefficient  of,  see  Coefficient  of  expansion. 
Explosives,  843 
Exposition  buildings,  734 
External  forces,  definition,  2 

Factor  of  safety,  definition,  6 

Factories,  foundations  for,  3fi3 
natural  lighting  of,  1346 

Fair  park  buildings  and  grounds,  732 

Fan    truss,    stress    coefficients,    tables,    476,    477, 
480 

Fans,  ventilating,  1160 

Farm  buildings.  775-778 
cattle  barn,  776 
horse  barn.  778 
manure  pit.  778 
swine  barns,  778 

Felt  papers.  1010 

Fiber  stress  coefficients  for  beams,  00 

Fillers,  liquid,  1016 

Filters  for  sewage.  1227,  1231 

Filtration  of  water,  1183 

Financing  a  building  project,  1067 

Fink  truss,  stress  coefficients,  tables,  472-476,  486-488. 
400-500 

Fire  engine  houses,  design,  724 

prevention  and  protection,  336 

Fire  protection  for  structural  steel,  337-340 
brick,  fire-resistance  of,  338 
Chicago  Building  Ordinance,  830 
concrete,  fire-resistance  of,  888 
effects  of  heat  on  steel,  337 
fire-resistance  of  materials,  338 
intensity  of  heat  in  a  fire,  338 
protection  of  steel  from  failure,  888 
selection  of  protective  covering,  330 
terra  cotta  tile,  fire-resistance  of«  338 
thickness  of  protective  covering,  330 

Fire  protection  of  concrete  reinforcement,  136 
pumps  and  engines,  1207 

Fire-resistive  column  construction,  340-342 

covering  for  cylindrical  columns,  340 
for  steel  columns,  341 
hollow  tile  columns,  342 
reinforced  concrete  columns,  340 

Fire-resistive  floor  construction,  342-346 

brick  arch  floor  construction,  344 

fire  tests,  342 

Herculean  flat  arch,  346 

hollow  tile  flat  arch,  344 

New  York  reinforoed  tile  floor,  346 


Fire-resistive  floor  oonstmotion,   protection  of  steel 
girders,  348 
reinforced  concrete  floors,  343 
requirements.  342 
scuppers,  343 
segmental  arches,  346 
simplex  floor  arch,  346 
terra  cotta  or  tile  floor  arches,  344 
weights  and  spans  for  end-construction  aroh. 
344 
Rre  stream  data,  1106 
Fireproof  vaults,  618 
Fireproofing  floors,  307 
Fish  plate  splices,  250-262 
Fittings  for  heating.  1172-1177 

for  water  supply  pipes,  1218-1210 
Fi^Kl  beam,  definition,  2 
Flange  angles,  splicing,  284 
pUtes,  117 
riveting,  184 
splices,  188 
Flanges,  of  plate  and  box  girders,  182 
Flashing  of  roofs,  500 
Flat  roofs,  steel  framing  for,  408 
Flat  slab  construction,  434-447 

American  Concrete  Institute  ruling,  484 
brick  bearing  walls,  440 
cap  construction,  438 
capitals  and  drop  at  exterior  column,  444 
construction  joints,  444 
design  without  drop  or  cap,  438 
drop  construction,  436 
floor  finish.  445 
future  extensions,  445 
kinds  of  bars,  444 
minimum  column  sise,  444 
narrow  buildings,  444 
omission  of  spandrel  beams,  444 
openings,  443 
placing  steel,  446 
pouring  columns  and  slabs,  444 
rectangular  panels,  440 
supporting  and  securing  steel,  444 
tables,  445-447 

theorem  of  three  moments,  440 
unequal  adjoining  spans,  440 
use  of  beams,  443 
width  of  bands,  444 
Flats,  steel,  definition.  05 
Fleming,  R.,  00,  270,  271,  466 
Flitch  girder,  6 

plate  girders,  177 
Floor  and  roof  framing,  concrete,  410-438 
beam  schedules,  427 
gypsum  floor-tile  construction,  426 
hoUow-tile  construction,  416 
long  span  rectangular  beams,  414 
marking  of  bent  rods,  411 
metal  floor  tile  construction,  426 
Ransoms  unit  S3rstem,  431 
saw-tooth  roof  construction,  433 
slab  steel  arrangement,  410 
T-beam  design,  412 

tile  and  concrete  floors,  tables,  417—428 
unit-bilt  system,  430 
construction,  427 
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Floor  and  roof  framing,  steel.  397-410 

angle  oonneotions.  404 

arrangement  of  girders  and  Joiate.  402 

concrete  floors.  300 

oonneotions  of  beams,  to  beams  and  to  eol- 
umns,  404,  405 

design  of  girders,  402 
of  jobts.  402 

elevator  wells.  408 

flat  roofs,  408 

floor  construction  and  fire  proofing,  807 

monitors.  410 

inpe  shafts,  408 

pitched  roofs.  408 

saw-tooth  skylights.  400 

seat  connections.  406 

separators.  406 

stair  wells,  407 

tile  arch  fioors,  308 

web  connections.  406 

wood  floors,  307 
Floor  and  roof  framing,  timber.  377-301 

arrangement  of  girders.  378 

bracing  trusses  for  xoofs.  384 

bridging.  377 

floor  bay  design,  370 
construction.  377-382 

girdersi  connections  to  columns  and  walls, 
878 

mill  construction.  387 

roof  construction,  383 
girders  and  trusses.  384 

saw-tooth  roof  framing.  386 

sheathing  of  floors,  377 

spans  for  mill  floors,  tables.  390.  301 

stud  partitions,  table,  381 
Floor  beams,  effect  of,  in  bridge  construction.  26 

shears  and  moments,  27 
Floor  construction  methods,  817-823 

bending  and  placing  reinforcement,  819 
centering  for  floors,  817 
fire-resistivo,  342-346 
floor  arch  systems,  823 
forms  for  concrete.  818 
grinding  concrete  floor  surfaces,  822 
handling  concrete  materials.  825 
See  also  Concrete  construction. 
Floor  loads.  332 

openings  and  attachments,  452-453 
Floor  surfaces,  447-451 
asphalt  floors,  451 
brick,  440 
cement  floor,  450 
ceramic  mosaic,  450 
composition  floors,  451 
cork  tile.  440 

foundation  for  tile  floors.  450 
glass  inserts  in  sidewalls,  451 
hardwood  flooring.  448 
loading  platforms,  449 
marble  mosaic,  450 

tile.  450 
ornamental  tiles,  450 
parquetry.  448 
quarry  tile,  450 
refinishing  wood  floors,  449 
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Floor  surfaces,  rubber  tUlsg ,  460 
soft  wood  flooring.  447 
supports  for  wood  floon,  440 
terraso  finish,  461 

tUe.  460 
tile,  440 

truoking  aisles,  440 
wood,  447-440 
blocks,  440 
Floors,  ground.  463 

in  mill  construction.  396 
Footings,  366-377 

concrete  raft  foundations.  376 

continuous  exterior  column.  373 

heavy  wall.  366 

light  wall.  366 

multiple  slab  reninforced  concrete.  868 

piers,  366 

sunk  to  rook  or  hardpan,  376 
plain  concrete,  366 
rectangular.  370 
combined.  371 
rainforoed  concrete  cantilever,  874 
combined,  371 
on  piles,  376 
pier.  367 
single  slab  reinforced  concrete,  867 
sloped.  369 

steel  beam  and  girder.  377 
stone  and  brick,  367 
temporary  wood,  366 
trapesoidal  combined,  373 
wall.  370 
Force,  definition,  2 

diagram,  definition,  8 
elements  of.  7 
polygon,  definition,  0 
Forces,  moments  of,  definition,  17 

See  alao  Concurrent  forces;  Non-concurrent  forcet 
Formwork  for  concrete,  unit  price  of,  1061 
Foiudation  work.  814-815 
concreting  plant,  814 

damage  by  rainfall  and  surface  water,  814 
forms  and  reinforcement,  816 
pumping  of  excavations,  814 
waterproofing    of    foundations    and    basemeni 
815 
Foundations,  347-366 
auger  borings,  347 
bearing  pressure,  gross  and  net,  366 
Breuchaud  pile,  3G0 
building  on  old  foundations,  351 
caissons,  pneumatic,  361-365 
cantilever  construction,  356 
characteristics  of  soil,  rock,  etc.,  348-360 
Chenowith  pile,  360 
churches,  354 
city  buildings,  354 
cofferdams,  361 
compresol  piles,  360 
concrete-pile,  359 

raft,  375 
dead,  live,  and  wind  loads.  361 
diamond  drill  borings,  348 
dredged  wells.  306 
eccentric  loading.  356 
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FooiKUtioiit,  eff eet  of  eUmat*.  3&3 

dectrolyiis,  866 

estimating  cost  of*  1028 

ezcmTatiag,  360 

factories.  363 

loaids  on,  360 

open  caissons.  366 

partly  on  rock,  366 

pedestal  piles.  360 

piers  sunk  to  rock  or  hardpan.  876 

piles  built  in  place.  369-360 

pneumatic  caissons.  361-366 

poling-board  method,  361 

pr»-cast  piles.  360 

preliminary  investigations.  347 

Baymond  pile.  360 

residences.  363 

rod  test.  347 

rust,  366 

■find-pile,  360 

■implex  pile.  360 

steel  sheet-piling.  360 

survey  of  site,  347 

teredo  and  limnoria.  destruction  by,  366 

test  of  soil  for  bearing  capacity,  348 
pits.  348 

uneven  settlements,  allowances  for,  363 

wash  borings.  347 

water-tight  cellars.  366 

waterproofing.  362 

wooden  pile.  366-368 
sheet-piling.  360 
Foundries.  789 
Fowler.  C.  E.,  62 
Frame  walls,  614-616 

Framing,  floor  and  roof,  «m  Floor  and  roof  framing. 
Freight  elevator  doors.  632 

tracks,  clearances  for.  800-  802 
Friestedt  interlocking  channel  bar  piling.  840 
Fuel,  1166-1157 

combustion.  1156 

consumption,  1150 

smoke,  1156 

storing  and  piling  coal.  1166 
Fuller.  W.  B.,  986 

Fuller,  W.  J.,  on  Splices  and  connections,  260-308 
Furnaces,  hot  air,  1113 
Furring,  for  walls,  614,  946 

Garry  Iron  and  Steel  Co..  941.  044 
Gas  engines  for  power  goneration,  1106 
Gas  fitting.  1356-1360 

diameter  of  pipes,  for  outlets,  table,  1350 

dimensions  of  standard  pipes,  table,  1356 

flow  of  gas  in  pipes,  1358 

installing  gas  pipe,  1359 

pipe,  1356 
fittings,  1357 

Pole's  formula,  1358 

testing.  1360 

tools  used  in  pipe  fitting,  1358 
Gas  lighting.  1349-1355 

composition  and  heating  value,  1350 

definitions.  1340 

design  of  lighting  system,  1351 

distribution  curves,  1351 


Gas  lightiiiff,  lampt,  1360 

radius  of  illuminated  areas,  table,  1362 
■emi-direot  gas  illumination,  1364 
Oasoleno  tanks,  661 

General  Fireproofing  Co..  940,  042,  044,  046,  070.  072 
OF  expanded  metal,  070 

Gilman.  H.  L..  on  Industrial  plant  layout.  778-703 
Girder  cap  connections,  269 

definition.  2 
Girders,  101 

arrangement  in  floor  framing,  378 

bending  stresses.  667 

oombined  gravity  and  wind  bending  moments,  667 

connections  with  columns,  267 

with  joists.  264-  266 
design  of  wind  bracing,  668 
flitch- plate.  177 
plate  end  box,  182-180 
roof.  384 
•hear.  667 
trussed.  178-181 
wooden.  172-181 
See  aUo  Steel  beams  and  girdeit. 
Girto.  450 

Glass  and  glasing,  1004-1010 
acid  ground  glass,  1009 
American  and  foreign,  1004 
cathedral.  1009 
chipped  glass,  1009 
roloied  ftlass,  1009 
colored  plate  or  structural.  1009 
crystals  or  special  sheet  glass,  1006 
cylinder  or  window,  1005 
defects  or  blemishes,  1004 
estimating.  1066 
glasing.  1009 

grades  of  cylinder  glass.  1006 
grading.  1004 

plate  glass,  1006 
groimd  glass.   1009 
metal  store  front  construction,  1010 
mirrors,  1007 
opal  flashed  glass,  1009 
opalescent  <  '  solid  opal  glass,  1009 
physical  properties,  1004 
polished  plate  glass,  1000 
prism  glass.  1008 
putty  and  puttying,  1010 
raw  materials,  1004 
rolled  or  figured  sheet  glass.  1007 
setting  glass,  1010 
sidewalk  glass,  1009 
wire  glass,  1007 
Glass,  cost  of,  1038 
in  skylights,  606 
inserts  in  sidewalks,  451 
roofs,  597 
Gordon's  column  formula.  116,  203,  206 

formula  of  stresses,  61 
Gothic  system  of  architectural  design,  712 
Goubert  steam  pile  driving  hammers.  856 
Goughenour,   C.  R..  on  Vacuum  cleaning  equipment, 

1401-1406 
Granite.  008 
Gravity  tanks,  647-649 
Greek  orders  of  architecture,  710 
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Grey  oolunm.  207,  209,  211.  212 
Griffith.  J.  H.,  1439 
Grillage  beams,  118 

setting,  815 
Grinders,  air  and  electric,  879 
Ground  floors.  453-464 
drainage.  453 
floor  finish.  454 
underfloor,  453 
waterproofing.  454 
Gunite.  882 

Gutters  on  roofs,  599.  1246 
Gymnasiums,  school,  761 
Gypsum  and  gypsum  products,  934-939 

classification  of  calcined  gypsum,  934 
gypsum  plasters,  934 
plaster  board,  936 
tile.  938 
wall  board,  937 
Gypsum  block  partitions,  621 
fire-resistance  of,  339 
floor-tile  construction,  426 
roof  slabs,  591 

Hall's  investigations  of  vibrations,  758 

Halls  of  fame,  design,  736 

Hammer-beam  truss,  stresses  in,  586 

Hammers,  pile.  852-855 

Hardware,  building,  1020-1026 

Hazdwood  flooring.  448 

Hart  and  Grouse,  1153 

Hartford,  Conn.,  water  consumption,  table,  1191 

Hartford  Steam  Boiler  and  Inspection  Co.,  1152 

Hatchcock,  B.  D.,  1439 

Hauer,  Daniel  J.,  on  Contracts.  1068-1073 

on  Specifications,  1074-1077 
Heating,  1085-1131 

air  line  vacuum  systems,  1124 

B.t.u.  losses  of  building  materials,  1090 

climatic  conditions  in  U.  S.,  table,  1086 

combined  heating  and  power,  1125 

comparison  of  systems,  1128 

conduction,  1085 

connection,  1085 

costs  of  different  systems,  tabic,  1130 

Evans'  vacuo  hot  water  system,  combined  with 
power,  1126 

flues  and  hot  air  pipes,  1114 

fittings,  allowance  for,  1150 

forced  hot  water  system,  1106 

furnaces,  1113 

graWty  hot  water  heating,  1 109 

heat  loss  by  infiltration,  1091 

heat  supplied  by  persons,  lights  and  machinery 
1092 

high  pressure  steam,  1125 

hot  air  furnace  system,  1113-1116 

water    with    condensing    reciprocating    engines, 
1125 

indirect  heating  system,  1117-1120 

low  pressure  gravity  steam  systom,  1100 

measurement  of  flow  of  fluids,  1002 

pipe  coils,  1099 

pipes,  capacity  and  pressure  drop,  for  steam,  1093, 
1102 
aise  of  retura,  1104 


Heating,  pipes,  table  of  capacity,  1105 

table  of  number,  of  equivalent  area.  1108 
piping,  principles  of.  1099 
positive  differential  system.  1124 
pumps  for  forced  hot  water  system.  1106 
quantity  of  air  dbcharged  through  flues,  table.  1117 
radiation,  1085.  1094 

coefficient  of  transmisaion  for,  1094 
radiators,  1098-1099 
indirect,  data,  1119 
selection  of  a  system,  1129 
Bteam  pipes,  sise  of.  1 101 
transmission  factors  for  direct  surface,  table,  1095 

of  heat.  1085,  1089 
unit  fan  heaters,  1123 
vacuum  exhaust  steam  heating.  1125 

steam  heating,  1123 
vapor  system.  1124 
Heating,  ventilation,  and  power,  1080-1177 

boilers,  fuels,  and  chimneys,  1151-1166 
heating.  1085-1131 
piping  and  fittings.  1172-1177 
power,  1166-1172 

properties  of  air.  water,  and  steam,  108Q-1Q85 
ventilation,  1131-1151 
Hemp  rope,  884 

Hennebique  system  of  reinforcement,  976 
Herculean  flat  arch,  346 
Herron,  J.  H.,  on  Cast  iron,  919-921 
on  Steel,  922-926 
on  Wrought  iron,  922 
High  pressure  steam  heating,  1126 
Hill  Trip  Co.,  1202 
Hinge,  of  a  structure,  18 
Hinged  bolsters  for  girders,  etc.,  288 
Hinges,  1022 
Hoisto.  871-872 

hand-operated,  872 
power  for.  871 
Hollow  building  tUe,  917-919 
metal  doors,  632 
tile  columns.  342 
construction,  416 
roof  covering,  591 
Hooke's  law,  3 

Hool.  G.  A.,  on  Bending  and  direct  stress,  concrete  and 
reinforced  concrete,  68-79 
on  Cement.  947-952 
on  Concrete  reinforcement,  958-977 
on    General    methods    of    computing    stresibes    in 

trusses,  49-53 
on  Principles  of  ststics.  7-17 
on  Reactions.  17-22 
on  Shears  and  moments.  22-34 
Horisontai  shear  in  girders,  formula,  183 

in  wooden  beams.  99 
Hospital  buildings.  744 
Hospital  doors,  631 
Hot  air  heating  system,  1113-1116 

capacities  of  furnaces,  table,  1116 

of  pipes,  table,  1115 
designing  data.  1115 
rules  governing,  1116 
-water  heating;  »ee  Heating, 
water  heating  mediums,  1251 
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Hotel  doors.  631 

La  Salle,  Chicago,  construction,  672 
Hotels,  design.  724 

long  span  construction  in.  670 
House  tanks.  649-651 
Houses,  lighting  of,  1342 
Howard's  tests  on  brick  piers.  1485 
Howe,  M.  A.,  tests  on  pressure  on  timber.  248,  240 
Howe  truss,  stress  coefficients,  tables,  482-485,  601-504 
Humidity.  1083 
Hydraulic  data,  1102-1190 

fire  streams,  1106 

flow  of  water  in  pipes,  1103 

head  lost  in  elbows,  etc.,  1104,  1105 

loss  of  head  in  fire  hose,  table.  1 107 

pressure  of  water.  1102.  1103 

rain  leaders.  1108.  1100 

ratio  of  capacities  of  pipes.  1 105 

sprinkler  systems,  1 106 

stand  pipe  and  hose  systems,  1108 
Hydraulic  lime.  047 

rams.  1100 
Hy-rib,  072 

Ice  manufacturing  plants,  1387-1388 

IlUng,  M.  A.,  on  Tiling,  1000-1003 

Illumination,  aee  Electric  lighting  and  illumination. 

Imhoff  tanks  for  sewage.  1226,  1231 

Impact,  allowance  for,  5 

Incinerator  closets.  1244 

Indirect  heating  system,  1117 

heat  given  up  by  radiators.  1120 
radiators,  data  on.  1110 
ventilation  with,  1117 
Industrial  buildings,  standardised.  703-800 

advantages  of  standardised  construction,  704 

genera]  design,  704 

illustrations,  705 

method  of  construction,  704 

origin,  703 

types,  704 
Industrial  homes  for  women,  741 
Indusjtrial  plant  layout,  778-703 

chemical  industries,  701 

conduits,  785 

cranes,  785 

fire  prevention  and  protection,  787 

floors,  784 

forge  shops,  700 

foundation,  784 

foundries,  780 

heating.  785 

industrial. terminals,  788 

lighting,  785 

locating  an  industry,  770 

loft  buildings,  783 

machine  shops,  700 

materials  of  construction.  788 

metal  working  industries,  780 

pattern  shops,  701 

planning  for  growth,  787 

plans,  preparation  of,  770 

power  plants,  788 

pulp  and  paper  mills,  701 

shipping  facilities.  780 

thoa  factories*  708 
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Industrial  plant  layout,  site,  selection  of,  770 

textile  mills.  702 

transportation,  785 

type  of  buildings.  782 

ventilation,  785 

wood  working  shops,  701 
Industrial  schoohi.  741 
Influence  diagram  and  influence  line.  80 
Ingersoll-Rand  sheet  pile  driver.  855 
Ingots,  definition  and  treatment  of,  05 
Inland  Steel  Co.,  061 
Inner  forces,  definition,  2 
Insane  asylums.  743* 
Institutions,  public,  cm  Public  buiMIngs. 
Insulating  quilts,  1010 

roofs.  508 
Insulation  of  partitions.  622 

of  walls.  617 
Intensity  of  stress,  definition,  8 
International  Filter  Co.,  1185 

Motor  Co..  706 
Ionic  order  of  architecture,  710 
Iron,  cast.  010-021 
wrought,  022 


Jacoby,  Prof.,  formula,  240 
Jails,  740 

Jansky,  C.  M.,  on  Communicating  ssrstems.  1300-1307 
on  Electric  lighting  and  illumination.  1317-1348 
on  Electrical  equipment.  1285-1316 
on  Gas  fitting,  1356-1360 
on  Gas  lighting,  1340-1355 
on  Lightning  protection,  1308-1400 
Jetting,  810 

Johnok.  F.,  on  Cornices  and  parapet  walls,  624-627 
on  Doors,  630-633 
on  Office  buildings,  765-760 
on  Partitions.  610-624   ' 
on  Walls,  600-010 
on  Windows,  627-620 
Johnson,  J.  B..  formulas  for  wooden  columns,  107 
Johnson,  N.  C.  on  Cement  mortar  and  plain  concrete, 
078-086 
on  Concrete  aggregates  and  water,  052-057 
on  Concrete  equipment,  860-670 
cm  Excavating  equipment,  833-847 
on  Hoists,  derricks,  and  scaffolds.  871-876 
on  Material  transportation  equipment,  847-848 
on  Pile  driving.  800-811 
on  Pile  driving  equipment,  848-858 
on  Pumping  equipment.  858-860 
on  Reinforced  concrete,  086-087 
on  Steel  erection  equipment.  877-870 
on  Wood  working  equipment.  870-871 
Joints,  aee  Splices  and  connections  for  steel  memben. 
Joints,  lap  and  butt.  271-270 
computations.  273 
design,  278 

distribution  of  stress,  273 
efficiency,  270 
faUure  of.  272 
friction  in,  272 
Joist  hangers.  256 
Joists,  steel.  402 
Joists,  timber,  100 
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Joisto,  timbw,  eoimeotiooB  with  girden.  254-2M 

floor,  377 

roof ,  383 

safe  loads  and   deflectioiui,  tables,  104-107» 
100-114 
Jones  and  Laughlin  steel  sheet  piling,  860 

Kahn  mesh,  968 

system  of  reinforcement.  978 
Kalameined  doors,  632 
Keene's  cement,  934 

Kern,  LeR.  E..  on  Glass  and  glasing,  1004-1010 
Ketchum.  M.  S.,  409 
Kewanee  Private  Utilities  Ca,  12d6 
iOdwell,  E.,  174 
King.  P.  R.,  1264 

on  Plumbing  and  drainage  regulations,  1256-1284 

on  Public  comfort  stations,  769-776 

on  Waterless  toilet  conveniences,  1282-1244 
Kinne,  W.  S.,  on  Purlins  for  sloping  roofs,  189 

on  Roof  trusses,  454-688 

on  Unsymmetrical  bending,  79-94 
Kirchoffer,  W.  O..  on  Sewage  disposal,  1220-1231 

on  Water  supply  data  and  equipment,  1178-1219 
Knight,  W.  J.,  on  Concrete  floor  and  roof  framing,  410- 
433 

on  Reinforced  concrete  beams  and  slabs,  127-171 
Kolbirk's  tests  on  wood  screws,  239 
Kommers,  J.  B.,  40 
Krenger's  tests  on  brick  jHers,  1487 

Lacing  on  steel  columns,  207 
Lackawanna  Steel  Co.,  977 
Lackawanna  steel  sheet  piling,  860-861 
Lag  screws,  232.  236 

lateral  resistance,  240 
Lally  columns,  98 
Laminated  floors,  389 
Lap  joints.  271-279 

Lateral  resistance  of  nails,  screws  and  bolts.  232-244 
support  for  wooden  beams,  100 
of  compression  flange,  116 
Lath,  metal.  939-947 
Lathing,  wood  and  metal,  «e«  under  Lime,  lime  plaster, 

and  lime  mortar. 
Lattice  on  steel  columns.  207 
Lavatories,  1250 
Lead  roofing,  595 

waste  pipe.  1247 
Leaders.  601 
Ledges  on  walls,  611 
Lever  arm  of  a  force,  7 
Liability  insurance,  estimating.  1057 
Lichty,  L.  C,  1085,  1089 
Lighthipe,  W.  W.,  on  Elevators,  1361-1380 
Lighting,  electric,  see  Electric  lighting  and  illumination, 
equipment,  882 
gas,  1349-1355 
Lightning  protection,  1398-1400 
electrical  conductors,  1398 
Ii<;htning  rods,  1399 
nature  of  lightning,  1398 
Lime,  lime  plaster,  and  lime  mortar,  926-930 
hardening  of  lime  mortar,  927 
laid  off  work,  929 
lime  mortar,  928 
metal  lathing.  929 
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Lime,  lime  plaster,  and  lime  mortar,  notes  on  plas^ 
ing,  928 
proportions  for  lime  plaster.  927 
quick  lime,  926 
resistances  of  piers  with  different  mori 

928 
sand  finish.  930 
slaking  qidek  lime,  927 
three-coat  work,  929 
use  of  lime  products  in  cement  mortar,  f 
uses  of  lime,  plaster  and  mortar,  927 
white  coating,  930 
wood  lathing,  929 
Limestones,  910 

Line  of  action  of  a  force,  definition,  7 
lintels,  cast-iron,  123-126 
Lith  partitions,  622 
Live  load,  definition,  3 
Load,  dead,  definition,  2 
live,  definition,  3 
total,  definition,  3 
working  or  safe.  6 
Loads,  concentrated,  shears  and  moments,  32 
for  timber  joists,  tables,  104-107,  100-114 
for  wooden  columns,  197 
moving,  shears  and  moments.  28.  29 
on  roofs,  ses  Purlins  for  sloping  roofs. 
Looks,  1021 
Lockups,  730 
Locomotive  cranes.  837 
Long  span  construction.  660-C76 
Longitudinal  monitors,  607 
Lord,  Prof.,  209 

Los  Angeles  Building  Ordinance,  formula  for  long 
umns,  213 
Water  Co.,  1182 
Lumber,  classification  of,  890 
for  concrete  forms,  818 
measurement  of.  893 
See  also  Timber. 
Luten  truss,  976 

McCausland's  tests  on  brick  piers.  1435 
McDaniel,  A.  B.,  985 
McGregor's  tests  on  brick  piers.  1435 
McKiernan-Terry  pile  hammers.  855 
Machine  bolts.  232.  237 

shops,  790 
Machines  for  dressing  stone,  907 
Mack's  cement.  934 
Mail  chutes.  680-681 

details.  681 

requirements,  680 
Maney,  G.  A.,  40 
Manila  rope,  884 
Marani,  V.  G.,  938 
Marble  mosaic  floors,  450 
tile  floors,  450 
work,  832 
Marbles.  910 

Marvin.  Prof.,  formula  of  wind  loads,  466 
Masonry  arches.  299-304 

algebraic  method  of  determining  pressure,  9 

brick  arches,  300 

definitions,  299 

depth  of  keystone,  299 
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Masonry  arches,  determining  line  of  pressure,  301 
external  forces,  301 
forms  of  arches,  300 

graphical  method  of  determining  pressure,  303 
Masonry,  bearing  plates  and  bases  on,  227-229 
estimating  cost  of,  1056 
stone,  strength  of,  1441-1442 
walls,  000 

See  also  Brick  work,  Stone  work. 
Material  transporting  equipment,  847-848 
auto  trucks,  848 
wagons,  847 
wheelbarrows,  847 
Materials,  building,  887-1028 
Mausoleums,  736 
Maximum  moment,  24 

shear.  24 
Mayers,  Clayton  W.,  on  Estimating  concrete  buildings, 

1045-1063 
Mechanical  refrigeration,  1381-1380 
Mechanical  trades.  829-830 

finishing  plumbing.steam.and  electrical  work,830 
importance  of  pipe  drawings,  829 
plumbing  work,  829 

sequence  of,  on  building  operations,  820 
Meier,  Henry  C,  1143,  1145.  1146 
Member,  definition,  2 
Memorial  buildings,  736 
Metal  clad  doors,  633 

floor-tile  construction,  426 
Metal  lath.  939-947 

corrugated  lath,  943 
diamond  and  rectangular  mesh,  040 
expanded,  940 
furring.  946 
general  uses.  946 
integral  lath,  944 
kinds,  939 
ribbed  lath,  942 
sheet  lath,  945 
weight  and  gage,  947 
wire  lath,  946 
Metal  shingles,  593 

store  front  construction,  1010 
tile  roofing,  597 
Metsger,  Louis,  diagram  for  spacing  rivets,  267 
Military  buildings.  735 
Mill  buildings,  wind  bracing  of,  661 
construction,  387-397 

See  also  Slow-burning  timber  mill  construction. 
Mineral  wool.  1020 
Mixers  for  concrete,  862 
Modulus  of  elasticity,  definition,  3 

ratio,  in  combination  memberst  6 
of  rupture,  definition,  5 
Moment,  bending,  22 
maximum,  24 
of  a  couple,  definition,  8 
of  a  force,  definition,  7 
Moments.  22-34 
determining,  25 
of  forces,  definition,  17 
See  cUeo  Shears  and  momenta. 
Monitors,  framing  for,  410 
^i/     longitudinal,  607 
transverse,  607 


Moore,  Lewis  E.,  on  Neutral  axis  in  a  plate  girder,  97 

Moore.  Prof.,  207 

Morris.  C.  T.,  on  Bearing  plates  and  bases,  227-229 

on  Bending  and  direct  stress,  wood  and  steel,  64-68 

on  Steel  columns,  206-209 

on  Tension  members,  229-231 
Mortar  for  brick  walls,  611 
Moulton,  A.  G.,  on  Brick  work,  827-829 

on  Elevator  and  stair  work,  830-831 

on  Excavating,  811-813 

on  Floor  construction,  817-823 

on  Foundation  work,  814-815 

on  Mechanical  trades,  829-830 

on  Preparation  of  site,  807-809 

on  Sequence  of  finishing  trades,  831-832 

on  Stone  work,  825-827 

on  Structural  steel  work,  815-817 

on  System  and  control  in  building,  803-807 
Moving  loads,  shears  and  momenta,  28,  29 
Multiple  beam  girders.  117 
Municipal  buildings,  design,  723 
Music  halls,  design,  734 

Nails,  231 

estimated  quantities,  1039,  1042 

lateral  resistance.  232 

resistance  to  withdrawal,  244 

safe  working  value,  239 

tables,  232-235 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  388 

Brick  Manufacturers'  Assoc,  testa  on  brick  piers, 
1430-1438 

Concrete  Co..  976 

Education  Association,  report  on  school  buildings, 
758 

Electrical  Contractors'  Assoc.,  1313 

PireproofingCo.,  344 

Lime  Manufacturers'  Assoc,  1436 

Lumber  Manufacturers  Assoc,  387,  380 

steam  pile  hammers,  855 
Negative  moment,  23 
definition,  7 

shear,  22 
New  England  Factory  Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  332 
New  York  reinforced  end-construction  arch.  346 
Niagara  Hydraulic  Engine  Co.,  1200 
Nolan,  Thomas,  1442 

Non-concurrent  forces,  composition  and  equilibrium, 
12-16 
definition,  7 
Non-coplanar  forces,  definition,  7 
Normal  schools,  731 

North  Western  Expanded  Metal  Co.,  941,  944,  969,  972 
Notation  used  in  Handbook,  1407 

Ofl^ce  building  doors,  630 
Office  buildings,  765-769 

arrangement  of  offices,  766 

column  spacing,  768 

floor  finish,  766 

general  design,  769 

office  requirements,  767 

pipe  and  wire  shafta,  766 

plan,  general,  768 

story  heigh  to,  767 

toileta,  765 
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Office  buildings,  tsrpe  of  oonatruotion,  766 

wire  molds,  766 
Ohio  locomotive  crane.  838 
Open  air  theaters,  735 
Orders  of  architecture,  713 
Origin  of  moments,  definition,  7 
Ornament,  Gothic,  713 

Renaissance,  721 
Ornamental  roof  tnisseB,  579-588 
Outer  forces,  definition.  2 

Owen,  A.  F.,  on  Clearances  for  freight  tracks  and  auto- 
mobiles, 800-802 

on  Floor  openings  and  attachments,  452-453 

on  Floor  surfaces,  447-451 

on  Ground  floors,  453-454 

on  Retaining  walls,  682-690 
Oxy-gas  cutting  and  welding  equipment,  883 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  966 
Paint,  stain,  varnish,  and  whitewash,  1011-1018 
application  of  paint,  1013 
chemical  stains,  1016 
color  pigments,  1012 
composition  of  paints,  1011 
definitions  of  terms  relating  to  paint  specifica- 
tions, 1017 
driers,  1013 
drying  oils,  1012 
fillers.  1016 

hand-mixed  paint,  1013 
inert  pigments,  1012 
oil  stain.  1015 
paint  as  a  structural  material,  1011 

vehicles,  1012 
painting  brickwork,  1014 

concrete,  stucco,  and  plaster,  1014 
galvanized  iron,  and  copper.  1015 
paints  for  interior  walls,  and  steel,  1014 
pigments,  1011 

properties  of  paint  films,  1011 
ready-mixed  peiints,  1013 
special  paints.  1013 
stain,  1015 
standard  formulas,   specifications,   and  tests, 

1018 
test  for  paints,  1011 
thinners,  1013 
varnish,  101 G 

water  and  spirit  stains,  1015 
white  lead  pigments,  1011 
whitewash,  1018 
Painting  by  compressed  air.  880-881 
cost  of,  1043 
estimating  cost  of,  1057 
Parabolic  type  formula  for  columns.  206 
Parapet  walls,  598.  611.  626-627 
Parchment  papers,  1019 
Park  buildinKS,  734 
Parquetry  flooring,  448 
Partitions,  619-624 
brick,  619 

cold  storage  buildings,  622 
concrete,  620 
deadening,  617,  622 
expanded  metal  and  plaster.  621,  622 
finishes  for,  623 


Partitions,  gypsum  block,  621 
lith,  622 

mill,  slow-burning,  and  fireproof  buildings,  619 
non-fireproof  buildings.  621 
plaster  board,  622 
tile.  620 
toilet  room,  624 
wall  board,  622 
wood  and  plaster,  621 
Party  walls,  616 
Paul  pumps,  1201,  1206 

Peabody,  Arthur,  on  Architectural  design,  711-722 
on  Architectural  practice,  1064-1067 
on  Architectural  timber  work  of  roofs,  579 
on  Farm  buildings,  775-778 
on  Mail  chutes,  680-681 
on  PubUc  buildings.  722-747 
on  Swimming  pools,  676-680 
Pearson,  J.  C,  on  Stucco.  930-934 
Penitentiaries,  741 
Penn  Metal  Co..  941.  943,  945.  946 
Phelps.  Prof.  E.  B.,  1228 
Phoenix  Bridge  Co..  tests  on  cast-iron  columoa,  203 

Construction  Co.,  366 
Pier  construction  for  walls,  610 
Piers  and  buttresses,  305-308 

designing  for  stability.  307 
methods  of  failure.  305 
principles  of  stability,  305 
Piers,  brick,  tests  on,  1430-1438 
Pigments.  1011 
Pile  driving,  809-811 

concrete  piles.  810 
cutting  off  piles,  811 
detail  equipment.  810 
driver  leads  or  gins,  809 
engines,  809 
hammers,  809 
hand  driving,  809 
horse  driving,  809 
jetting,  810 
pile  points,  810 
pulling  piles.  811 
Pile  driving  equipment,  848-858 
drop  hammers,  853 
pile  caps,  856 
drivers,  851 
hammers,  852 
points  or  shoes,  856 
pulling  piles.  858 
sheet  piling,  848 
steam  hammers.  853 
steel  sheet  piling,  848 
wooden  sheet  piling.  848 
Piles,  built  in  place,  359-360 
concrete.  359 
pre-cast,  359 
wooden,  356-368 
Pin  connections,  293 
Pintles  in  mill  construction,  393 
Pipe  coils,  1099 
drawings,  829 
shafts,  framing  for,  408 
threading  machines,  883 
Pipes  and  fittings  for  water  supply',  1214-1219 
cast-iron  pipe.  1214 
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Pipee  and  fittings  for  water  supply,  concrete  pipe,  1217 
cost  of  laying  pipe.  1216,  1217 
lead  service  pipe,  table,  1216 
standard  screwed  fittings.  121&-1219 

flange  fittings,  1218 
wood  stave  pipe,  1216 
wrought-iron  pipe,  1216 
Pipes  for  heating,  «ee  ui^der  Heating. 
Piping  and  fittings,  1172-1177 

blow  off  and  feed  lupes.  1 174 

coverings,  conductivity,  table,  1176 

dimensions  of  pipe,  table,  1173 

fittings  and  valves,  1174 

heat  losses  from  covered  and  uncovered  pipe, 

toble.  1177 
joints  and  flanges,  1172 
pipe.  1172 

covering,  1174 
rules  for  flanged  fittings,  1172 
Pitch  of  roof,  2 
Plaster  board,  gypsum,  936 
board  partitions,  622 
fire-resistance  of,  380 
of  Paris,  034 
work.  832 
Plastering  machines,  881 
Plate  and  box  girders,  182-180 
combined  stresser,  184 
determining  resisting  moment,  182 
flange  riveting,  184 
flanges,  182 

horixontal  shear,  formula,  183 
neutral  axis  of,  07 
stiffener  angles,  183 
web  and  flange  splices,  183,  281-285 
plates,  182 
reinforcement.  184 
riveting,  183 
Plate  glass,  1006 
Plates,  steel,  definition,  05 
Plumbing  and  drainage,  1245-1284 
area  drains,  1247 
bath  tubs,  1250 
bubbling  fountains,  1254-1256 
chemical  installations.  1240 
cold  water  consumption,  valves  and  piping,  1253 
drains,  subsoil  and  trench,  1245 
drinking  devices,  1254-1256 
fixtures,  securing  and  hanging.  1251 
hot  water  consumption  and  heating  mediums, 

1251 
house  drains,  1247 
lavatories,  1250 
lead  burning,  1240 
waste  pipe,  1247 
plumbing  fixtures,  1250 
rain  water  leaders.  1246 
roof  terminals.  1246 
sewers,  main  and  house,  1245 
showers,  1250 
sinks,  1251 

storm  water  disposal,  1245 
swimming  pools,  1251 
traps.  1248 
urinals.  1250 
vents,  1248 
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Plumbing    and   drainage,    waste  discha.-ge   based  on 
water  consumption,  1247 
water-closets,  1250 
yard  drain  and  catch  basin,  1246 
Plumbing  and  drainage  regulations,  1256-1284 
catch  basins,  sumps,  and  ejectors,  1275 
explanation  of  terms.  1250-1260 
floor  drains  and  fixture  wastes,  1276 
inspections  and  tests,  1280 
joints  and  connections.  1272 
miscellaneous  provisions,  1274 
outside  of  buUding,  1256-1250 
plumbing  fixtures,  1277 
quality  and  weight  of  materials,  1268 
repairs  and  reconstruction,  1279 
sewers  and  drains.  1261-1268 
BoU,  waste,  and  vent  pipes,  table,  1262 
suggestions.  1283 

surface  and  rain  water  connections.  1274 
toilet  rooms  for  public  buildings,  1281 
traps  and  clean-outs,  1271-1272 
within  the  building,  1260-1283 
Plumbing  work,  820 
Pneumatic  caissons,  361-365 

tanks,  1212-1214 
Poisson's  ratio,  definition,  6 
Pole  in  equilibrium  polygon,  13 
Pole,  Prof.,  formula  for  flow  of  gas,  1368 
Police  stations,  730 
Poorhouses,  744 
Portland  cement,  048,  040 

standard  specifications  for,  1408 
Positive  moment,  23 
definition,  7 
shear,  22 
Poet  and  girder  cap  connections,  250 
-caps,  259 
definition,  2 
Power,  1166-1172 
auxiliaries,  1171 

comparisons  of  engines  and  turbines,  1170 
compounding,  1168 
condensers,  1171 
condensing  water  required.  1171 
gas  engines,  1166 

impulse  reaction  type  of  turbine,  1170 
impulse  type  of  turbine,  1169 
prime  movers,  1166 
reaction  type  of  turbine.  1170 
removal  of  entrained  air,  1171 
Bteam  engines,  1167 

turbines,  1160 
Buperheated  steam,  1170 

volumes  and  pressiu^s  of  steam  affecting  economy, 
1169 
Power  generating  system  combined  with  heating,  1 12J( 
plants,  788 
pumps.  1205 
saws,  870 
Pratt  truss,  stress  coefficients,  tables,  478-481 
Preparation  of  building  site,  807-809 
Pressure  tanks.  647 
Prism  glass,  1008 

Privies,  «ee  Waterless  toilet  conveniencce. 
Properties  of  sections,  06 
Protection  of  structural  steel  from  fire,  337-340 
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Public  buildingB,  722-747 

charitable  purpose  buildings,  744 

churches,  737 

city  halls,  723 

civic  centers,  736 

club  houses,  725 

colosscums,  725 

convention  halls,  725 

court  houses,  722 

dance  halls  and  academies,  735 

detention  buildings,  739 

expositions,  734 

fair  park  buildings  and  grounds.  732 

fire  engine  houses.  724 

homes  for  dependent  children.  744 

for  the  aged  and  infirm,  744 
hospitals,  744 
hotels,  724 

industrial  schools,  and  homes  for  women,  741 
insane  asylums,  743 

institutions  isolated  from  towns  and  cities,  746 
jails,  740 
libraries,  723 
lockups,  739 
mausoleums,  736 
military  buildings,  735 
municipal  buildings,  723 
normal  schoob.  731 
park  buildings,  734 
penitentiaries.  741 
police  stations,  739 
poorhouses,  744 

public  comfort  stations.  735,  769-775 
railway  stations.  725 
reformatories,  741 
schools,  731 

for  deaf  and  blind,  744 
theaters  and  music  halls.  734 
tombs,  memorials,  and  halls  of  fame,  736 
town  halls,  723 
tuberculosis  sanitarium,  745 
•      universitioa.  725-731 
veterans'  homes.  744 
work  houBcs,  740 
Public  comfort  stations.  735.  700-775 

adequacy  of  accommodations,  771 

depositories,  774 

entrance  screen,  771 

fixtures.  774 

floor,  773 
drains,  774 

light,  773 

location  and  operation,  769 

partitions  between  fixtures,  774 

service  closet,  774 

sire,  773 

submission  of  plans,  771 

supervision  of  construction,  771 

uniform  sign  required,  771 

ventilation,  773 

walls  and  ceiling,  774 
Public  libraries,  723 

schools.  731 
Pulp  and  paper  mills,  791 
Pumping  equipment,  8.58-860,  1199-1209 
air  lift  pumps,  1202-1205 
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Pumping  equipment,   centrifugal   or   turbine   pnmpB. 
859.  1207 
city  water  lifts.  1207 
deep  well  plunger  pumps,  1201 
diaphragm  pumps.  858 
fire  pumps,  and  engines,  1207 
band  lift  pumps,  858 
horsepower  required  to  raise  water.  1207 
hydraulic  rams,  1199 
impeller  pumps,  1202 
Indiana  air  pumps.  1203 
Kewanee  Private  Utilities  Co.'s  pump.  1206 
Niagara  rams,  table,  1201 
Paul  pumps,  1201,  1206 
power  pumps.  1205 
pressure  pumps.  859 
residential  pumping  plants,  1206 
rotary  pumps,  1202 
Bteam  cylinder  pumps,  860 

pumps,  859 
Sullivan  air  lifts,  1203 
triplex  pumps,  860 
windmills,  1208 
Pumping  of  excavations,  814 
Purdy,  C.  T..  on  Shafts  in  buildings,  642-645 

on  Stoirs,  634-641 
Purification  of  water.  1182-1188 
Purlins,  189-195 

connections  to  roof  covering,  460 

definition.  189 

design  for  flexible  roof  covering,  191 

for  rigid  roof  covering,  190 
details,  459 
free  to  bend.  ^92 
lateral  support  by  tie  rods,  193 
load  carried  by,  189 
spacing  of,  457 
unsymmetrical  bending.  189 
Putnam  Machine  Co..  foundry,  782,  789,  790 
Putty  and  puttying.  1010 
Puzzolan.  948 
Pyrona  doors.  632 
Process  Co..  032 

Quarry  tile  floors,  450 

Radiators,  1098 

column,  1098 

determination  of,  1094 

enclosed.  1099 

hot  water.  1098 

indirect,  data  on,  1119 

location  of.  1099 

pressed  steel,  1098 
Railroad  retaining  walls,  690 
Railway  stations.  725 
Rain  leaders,  1198,  1109.  1210 
Rankine  type  formula  for  steel  columns,  206 
Ransome  unit  system.  4.31 
Rayleigh  resonator,  751 
Rays,  in  equilibrium  polygon,  13 
Reactions,  17-22 

definition,  2 

determination  of,  18 
Refinite  Co.'s  water  softeners,  1188 
Reformatories,  741 
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Refrigeration,  mechanical,  1381-1380 
absorption  Bystem,  1383 
British  thermal  unit,  1381 
cold  storage  plants,  1388-1380 
compression  system,  1382 
ico  manufacturing  plants,  1387-1388 

storage  buildings,  1388 
latent  heat,  1381 

measurement  of  refrigerating  effect,  1381 
methods  of  application,  1385 
practical  notes,  1388 
proportioning  of  cooling  surface,  1386 
rating  of  refrigerating  machines,  1381 
refrigerating  load,  1384 

mediums,  1381 
specific  heat,  1381 
systems,  1382 
Refrigerator  doors  in  cold  storage  buildings,  631 
Regulations  for  plumbing  and  drainage,  1266-1284 
Reinforced  concrete,  086-087 

bending  and.  direct  stress,  68-70 
concrete  as  fire  and  rust  protection  for  steel,  086 
notation  for,  1407 
quality,  importance  of,  087 
steel  as  a  component  material,  086 
unit  stress  values,  087 
weight  of,  087 
working  stresses,  1443-1444 
Reinforced-concrete  beams  and  slabs,  127-171 
bending  reinforcement,  diagram,  167 
bond  stress,  134 

designing  tables  and  diagrams,  146-167 
fire  protection,  136 
flexure  formulas,  127 
moment  distribution,  145 
moments   assumed   in   design   of   continuous 

beams,  130 
rectangular  beams  reinforced  for  compression, 

137 
rods,  areas  of,  etc.,  tables,  140-152 
safe  loads,  tables,  154-150 
shearing  stresses,  120 
slab  design  and  reinforcement,  140 
spacing  of  reinforcement,  136 
span  length,  120 
stairs,  167-172 

strength  of  solid  slabs.  Uble,  160 
T-beams.  141-145 
use  of  tables  and  diagrams,  120 
wet  reinforcements,  130-134 
Reinforcement  for  concrete,  058-077 
cost,  1055 

See  also  Steel  reinforcement. 
Renaissance  style  of  architecture,  713 
ResidenroB,  foundations  for,  353 

lighting  of,  1342 
Resisting    moments    of    wooden    beams,    table,   107- 

108 
Resolution  of  forces,  definition,  7 

of  concurrent  forces,  8,  0 
Restrained  and  continuous  beams,  42-40 
R(*sultant  of  forces,  definition,  7 
Retaining  walls,  682-600 

angles  of  repose  of  earths,  683 
cantilever  wall,  685 

coefficiezrt  of  friction  of  materials,  682 
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Retaining  walls,  equivalent  fluid  pressure,  683 
masonry,  685 
reinforced  concrete,  685 
sloping  back  fill,  688 
sUbility,  682 
steel  sheet  piling,  088 
structural  steel  frame  walls,  688 
supported  top  and  bottom,  687 
supporting  railroad  track,  600 
surcharge,  680 
wall  with  back  ties,  687 
weight  of  earths,  683 
Revolving  doors,  633 
Rib  metal,  071 
Ribplex,  073 
Richardson,  H.  H.,  722 
Richtmeyer.  F.  K..  1346 
Rios.  H.,  on  Building  stones.  808-011 
Rife  Hydraulic  Mfg.  Co.,  1200 
Rise  of  roof,  2 
Risers  of  stairs,  635 
Rivet  sets,  878 

Riveted  tension  members.  230 
Riveters  for  steel  erection,  877 
Riveting,  flange,  184 

web,  183 
Rivets,  clearance.  260,  270 

compared  with  bolts  in  direct  tension,  270 
dimensions,  261 
driving.  268 
edge  distance,  265 
failures,  260 

for  steel  members,  260-271 
gage.  263 
grip,  262 
holes,  263 
kinds.  260 
loose,  268 
pitch,  263 

reduction  of  area  for  rivet  holes,  table,  276 
shearing  and  bearing  values,  260,  274 
sizes.  261 
spacing,  266,  260 

stagger  of,  to  maintain  net  section.  277 
See  (U»o  Splices  and  connections  for  steel  meni' 
bers. 
Roberts.  A.  W.,  On  Cast-iron  lintels,  123-126 
on  Masonry  arches.  200-304 
on  Plate  and  box  girders.  182-180 
on  Steel  beams  and  girders,  115-123 
Rock  drills,  844 

excavation,  812 
Rocks  suitable  for  concrete  aggregates,  053 

used  for  building  stones,  800 
Roebling's  Sons  Co..  046 
Rogers.  U.  S.,  on  Cast-iron  columns,  202-205 
on  Columns,  58-64 
on  Stresses  in  roof  trusses,  53-58 
Rollers,  eCTect  on  reactions  of  a  structure,  18 
Roman  orders  of  architecture,  721 
Roof  coverings,  »ee  Roofs  and  roof  coverings. 
Roof  drainage,  500-603 
catch  basins,  602 
drainage  slopes  on  flat  slabs,  602 
durability,  603 
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Roof  drainage,  fitness,  603 
flashing.  599 

general  considerations,  602 
gutters.  599,  1246 
leaders.  601 

materials  and  workmanship,  608 
pitch  of  roof,  599 
usefulness,  602 
Roof  framing,  concrete,  410-433 
framing,  timber,  383-387 
stresses,  see  under  Roof  trusses. 
Roof  trusses,  384,  454-688 

bracing  of  roofs  and  buildings,  461 
cambered  fan  truss,  tables,  489 

Fink  truss,  tables,  486-488,  495-497 
choice  of  sections,  462 
combinations  of  loads,  468 
connections  between  purlins  and  roof  covering. 

460 
definitions,  454 
fan  truss,  tables,  476.  477 
Fink  truss,  tables,  472-475,  486-488,  400-500 
form  of  members,  463 

of  trusses,  455 
girts,  spacing  of,  459 
hammer  beam,  586 
Howe  truss,  tables,  482-485,  501-504 
joint  deiails,  463 
limiting  spans,  tables,  458,  460 
loadings,  464 
pitch,  456 

Pratt  truss,  tables,  478-481 
purlin  and  girt  details,  450 
purlins,  spacing,  457 
scissors  type,  581 
snow  loads,  467 
spacing,  456 

stress  coefficients,  469-604 
stresses  in,  53-58 
weight,  465 

estimated.  537 
weights  of  materials,  table.  464 
wind  coefficients,  tables,  498-504 

load.  406 
Roof  trusses,  arched,  559-578 

bracing,  578 

design  of  members  and  joints,  576 

form  of.  559 

hingclcss  arches,  568 

loading  conditions.  570 

reactions  and  stresses.  501-570 

stress  in  three-hinged.  571-575 

teinporature  stresses,  505.  567 

three-hinKod  arches,  562 

two-hinged  arches,  565 
Roof  trudsos,  ornaniental,  579- 58S 

analysis  of  combined  trusses,  587 

architectural  timber  work,  579 

haiTinier-bf^ani.  stresses  in.  586 

joint  details,  588 

stresses  in  a  scissors  truss,  581 
Roof  trusses,  steel,  52.')- 541 

bracing,  design  of,  TAX 

coinprcsHion  niombors,  530 

desiKH  of  members.  529 

joints,  design  of,  532 
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Roof  trusses,  steel,  loadings,  526 
minor  details.  536 
purlins,  design  of,  527 
sheathing,  design  of,  526 
stress,  determination  of,  in  members,  527 
tension  members.  530 
top  chord,  design  of.  for  stress,  537 
type  and  form,  525 
Roof  trusses  with  knee  braces,  542-558 

bracing,  design  of,  556 

design  of  members  and  columns,  550 

girts,  design  of,  555 

joints,  design  of,  554 

stress  determination,  542,  548 
Roof  trusses,  wooden,  505-524 

bottom  chord  tension  member.  500 
compression  web  members,  509 
design  of  members..  500 

of  sheathing,  rafters  and  purlins,  507 
*  general  drawing,  524 
joint  details  for  trusses  with  built-up  memben 

523 
joints,  design  of,  511 
purlin  connections,  details.  523 
stress,  determination  of.  in  members,  507 
top  chord  member.  509 
vertical  tension  rods,  510 
weight,  estimated,  524 
Roofing,  estimating  cost  of,  1057 
Roofs,  determining  reactions  of  trusses,  10 
in  mill  construction,  396 
sloping,  purlins  for,  189-195 

steel    framing   for,    aee  Floor    and  roof    framini 
steel. 
Roofs  and  roof  covering,  588-598 

asbestos  corrugated  sheathing,  596 

protected  metal,  595 
cement  tile,  596 
clay  tile,  596 
climatic  conditions,  589  . 
concrete  slab  deck.  .590 
condensation  on  roofs.  597 
conditions  of  design.  589 
copper  594 
cornices,  598 
corrugated  steel.  595 
cost  of  coverings,  1043 
fire  risk.  590 
glass,  597 

gypsum  composition,  691 
hollow  tile.  591 
insulating  roofs.  598 
lead.  595 
metal  tile,  597 
parapet  walls.  598 

precautions  in  design  and  erection,  690 
prepared,  .590 
reinforced  gypsum,  591 
roof  decks,  590 
selecting,  588 
shingloH.  592 
slaK  or  gravel,  696 
slate.  .593 
•  tin.  .59.3 

wood.    592 
zinc,  594 
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Rope,  cotton,  manila,  and  wire,  884  Scissors  truss,  stresses  in,  681 

Rubber  tile  floors,  450  Scrapers,  838-840 

Rupture  stress,  definition,  3  Screws,  231,  236 

lateral  resistance,  232,  230 

Safe  load,  definition,  6  resistance  to  withdrawal,  244 

Safety  deposit  vaults,  610  Seat  connections,  406 

factor  of,  6  Seaton,  M.  Y.,  on  Paint,  stain,  varnish,  and  whitewaah. 

Sand  for  concrete,  956  1011-1018 

Sandstones,  009  Sections,  steel  and  wood,  properties  of,  96 

Sanitarium,  tuberctilosis,  745  Self-sentering,  972 

Saville,  C.  M.,  1190-1192  Separators  for  steel  beams,  117,  118 

Saw-tooth  roof  construction,  concrete,  433  in  steel  framing,  406 

roof  framing,  386  Serginsky,  I.  V.,  1109 

skylights,  607  Sewage  disposal,  1220-1231 

steel  framing  for,  400  broad  irrigation,  1228 

Saws,  power,  870  collection  and  flow  of  sewage,  1220 

Scaffolding,  828  composition  of  sewage.  1221^-1228 

Scaffolds,  873^870  contact  filters,  1227 

fixed.  876  cost,  1221 

horse,  876  deUils,  1221 

outrigger,  878  dilution,  1224 

pole,  875  Dortmund  tank,  1229 

suspended,  875  filters.  1227,  1231 

School  planning,  754-766  Imhoff  tanks.  1226,  1231 

auditorium,  762  Inepection  and  control  of  plants,  1230 

building  laws  of  states,  764  limiting  grades,  1221 

measurements,  768  materials  used  for  sewers,  1220 

chemical  laboratory,  762  population  served  by  sewers,  table,  1220 

class  rooms,  759  processes  of  purification,  1224-1231 

commercial  high  schools,  756  screening,  1224 

continuation  classes,  767  sedimentation,  1224 

corridors,  760  sedimentation  tank,  1226 

educational  surveys,  764  selection  of  method  of  treatment,  1229 

fire  protection,  766  septh;  tanks,  1226.  1230 

flag  pole,  766  sise  of  sewers,  1220 

gardens,  766  slow  sand  filters.  1227 

Gary  plan.  755  sprinkling  filters.  1227 

gymnasiums.  761  sub-surface  filters.  1227 

height  of  buildings.  767  tank  treatment,  1224,  1230 

intermediate  schools,  766  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  design,  1228 

junior  high  schools,  766  variations  of  flow,  1221 

kindergartens,  761  workmanship.  1221 

laboratories  and  class  rooms,  763-764  Sewers,  main  and  house,  1246 

library,  762  regulations.  1261-1268 

manual  training  schools,  756  Shafts  in  buildings,  642-646 

offices,  764  closed,  642 

one-story  schools,  757  elevator,  643 

orientation  of  building,  769  kinds.  642 

part-time  classes,  767  open,  642 

physical  laboratory,  763  stairway  enclosures,  642 

play  grounds,  765  Shapes,  steel.  95-98 

primary  schools,  755  Shear,  definition,  4 

prof^am  of  studies,  754  horisontal,  in  wooden  beams,  99 

school  organiiation,  755  of  cast-iron  lintels,  124 

senior  high  school,  756  of  steel  beams,  115 

sites.  754  pin  splice,  253 

stairways,  761  Shearing  stresses  in  reinforced-concrete  beams,  129 

standardisation,  765  in  T-beams,  143 

swimming  pools,  762  Shears  and  moments,  22-34 

toilet  rooms.  761  absolute  fnaximum  moment,  34 

vocational  schools,  757  concentrated  load  sj^tems,  32 

wardrobes,  760  definition,  22 

wider  use  of  school  buildings,  757  diagrams,  23 

Schools,  for  deaf  and  blind,  744  *                 effect  of  floor  beams  in  bridge  construction,  26 

industrial,  741  influence  lines.  30 

public,  731  ipaximum  moment,  24 
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Shears  and  momentB,  maximum  shear.  24 
with  floor  beams,  33,  34 
without  floor  beams,  32 
moment  determined  graphically,  25 
moving  uniform  load,  29 
single  concentrated  moving  load,  28 
Sheathing  for  frame  walls,  615 
of  floors,  377 
roof,  383 

papers,  felts,  etc.,  1018-1020 
Sheet  metal  waUsi  616 

piling,  360 
Shingles,  502 
waU,  615 
Shoe  factories,  793 
Showers,  1250 

Shrinkage  stress,  definition,  6 
Siding  for  frame  walls,  615 
Simple  and  cantilever  beams,  34-41 

beam,  definition,  2 
Sinks,  1257 
Simpson,  Russell,  249 
Site,  preparation  of,  807-809 
Sised  timbers,  100 

Skylights  and  ventilators,  603-608,  1347-1348 
box  skylights,  607 
oomigated  glass  sheets,  606 
flat  glass,  606 
general,  603 
glass,  605 
inserts  in  concrete  slabs,  and  in  tile,  605 
tile,  605 
in  plane  of  roof,  605 
longitudinal  monitors,  607 
not  in  plane  of  roof,  607 
saw-tooth  construction,  607 
translucent  fabric,  606 
transverse  monitors,  607 
Slab  steel  construction,  410 
Slabs,  reinforced  concrete,  140 
Slate,  911 

roofs,  593 
tests  for,  906 
Slope-deflection    method    of    determining    momentSt 

214 
Slow  burning  buildings,  {partitions  in,  619 
Slow-burning  timber  mill  construction,  387-397 
anchoring  steel  beams,  396 
basement  floors,  397 
beam  arrangements.  395 
columns  and  walls,  396 
floor  details,  395 
pintles  over  columns,  393 
rigidity  of  connection,  394 
roofs,  396 
Smith,  C.  S.,  466 

formula  for  wooden  columns,  197 
Smith,  H.  B.,  Co.,  1153,  1154 
Smith,  Stewart  T.,  on  Mechanical  refrigeration,  1381- 

1389 
Smith,  T.  A.,  277 
Smulski,  Edward,  45 
Snow  load  on  domes,  699 

on  roofs.  467 
Soil,  kinds  of,  349-350 
Sound,  see  Acoustics  of  buildings. 


Southern  Pine  Association,  99,  103,  308 

apeoifioations  for  grades  of  lumber,  893,  805 
Space  diagram,  definition,  8 
Span  of  roof  truss,  definition,  2 
Specifications.  1074-1077 
city  codes,  1077 
contract  kept  secret,  1076 
definiteness,  1074 
forms  of,  1074 
material  standards,  1076 
penalties,  1076 

schedules  of  materials  and  work,  1076 
sheets  for,  1077 
Spikes,  231 

resistance  to  withdrawal,  244 
Splices  and  connections  for  steel  members,  260-298 
beam  connections,  limiting  values  of,  287 
beams,  gages  and  dimensions,  table,  266 
bolts,  260,  271 

channels,  gages  and  dimensions  for,  266 
clearance  for  the  die  on  riveter,  260,  270 
compression  members,  279 
connection  angles,  285 
cotter  pins,  table,  298 
cover  plates,  splicing,  285 
design  of  joints,  278 
dimensions  of  rivets,  261 
driving  of  rivets,  268 
eccenlaic  connections,  288 

avoiding,  292 
efficiency  of  a  joint,  279 
failure  of  joints,  272 

of  rivets,  269 
flange  angles,  splicing,  284 
friction  in  joints,  272 
grip  of  rivets  and  bolts,  262 
joint  computations,  273 
joints,  lap  and  butt,  271-272 
location  of  rivets,  263 
loose  rivets,  268 

lug  or  clip  angles  in  connections,  288 
net  sections,  275 
pin  connections,  293 

packing,  clearance,  grip,  holes,  etc.,  297 
plates,  296 
pins,  bearing  values  and  bending  moments, 

tables,  295 
plate  girder  flange  splices,  284 

web  splices,  281 
recessed  pin  nuts,  table,  208 
reduction  of  area  for  rivet  holes,  276 
requirements  for  a  good  joint,  293 
rivet  holes.  263 
rivets  and  bolts,  260-271 

vs.  bolts  in  direct  tension.  270 
shearing  and  bearing  values,  of  rivets,  260, 

274 
sises  of  rivets,  261 
spacing  of  rivets,  266 
splices  in  trusses,  279 
splicing  cover  plates,  285 

flange  angles,  284 
stagger  of  rivets  to  maintain   net  section, 

table.  277 
stress  in  joints.  272 
tension  members,  280 
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Splices  and  conneotiona  for  wooden  members,  231-259       Steel,  elements  in,  022-023 

bolted  fish  plate  splice,  250  factor  of  safety  of,  5 

bolted  steel  fish  plate  splice,  251  forginjgs,  925 

bolts,  232  manufacture,  methods  of,  023 

comparison  of  tension  splices,  253  rolled  shapes,  924 

compression  splices,  254  steel  lumber,  925 

connection  of  joist  to  steel  girder,  256  stress-deformation  curve  for,  4 

connections  between  columns  and  girders,  structural,  examination  of,  925 

257  pressed,  925 

between  joists  and  girders,  254-256  See  also  Structural  steel, 

joist  hangers,  256  uniform  specifications,  925 

joists  framed  into  girders,  255  See  also  Concrete  reinforcement, 

lateral  resistance  of  nails,  etc..  232-244  Steel  beams  and  girders,  115-123 

modified  wooden  fish  plate  splice,  250  beams  with  cover  plates,  117 

nails.  231  bending  moment,  115 

poet  and  girder  cap  connections,  259  buckling  of  web,  115 

resistance  of  timber  to  pressure  from  cylin-  deflection,  116 

drical  metal  pin,  248  double-layer  beam  girders,  117 

to  withdrawal  of  nails,  etc.,  244  grillage  beams,  118 

screws.  231  lateral  support  of  compression  flange,  116 

shear  pin  splice,  253  multiple  beam  girders,  117 

steel-Ubled  fish  plate  splice,  252  safe  end  reaction  and  interior  load.  115 

tabled  wooden  fish  plate  splice,  251  shear,  115 

tenon  bar  splice.  252  strut-beams,  118 

tension  splices,  249  tie-beams,  117 

washers  for  bolts,  245-248  ^^^  ^^^  under  Splices  and  connections  for 

Splices,  web  and  flange,  183  steel  members. 

Splicing  flange  angles,  284  Steel  buildings,  estimating.  1028-1044 

Sprinkler  S3rstems,  1 196  Steel  columns,  206-209 

tanks,  645  caps  and  bases.  209 

Stains,  1015-1016  combined  with  concrete,  209 

chemical,  1016  forms  of  cross  section,  206 

oil,  1015  formulas.  206 

water  and  spirit,  1015  lattice  or  lacing,  207 

Stair  wells,  framing  for,  407  slenderness  ratio,  206 

work,  830-831  splices,  209 

Stairs,  634-641  stay  plates,  209 

balustrades  and  hand  rails,  639  Steel  construction,  floor  and  roof  framing,  397-410 

definitions,  634  splices  and  connections  for,  260-298 

enclosures.  639.  642  Steel  erection  equipment,  877-879 

landings  and  winders,  639  air  and  hand  dollys,  877 

locations,  638  drills.  878 

materials,  details,  and  construction,  640  riveters.  877 

reinforced  concrete.  107-172  chipping  tools,  air,  878 

risers  and  treads,  635  cutting  wheels,  879 

width  and  number,  636  electric  drills,  878 

Stairway  enclosures.  639.  642  grinders,  air  and  electric,  879 

Standardized  industrial  buildings.  793-800  rivet  sets.  air.  878 

Standpipe  and  hose  systems,  1198  Steel  reinforcement,  bending  and  placing,  819 

Statically  determinate  structure,  definition.  3  See   also  Reinforced  concrete;  Reinforcement  for 

indeterminate  structure,  definition,  3  concrete. 

Statics,  definition.  7  roof  truss,  detailed  design.  525-541 

principles  of.  7-17  sash,  estimating,  1056 

Steam  engines  for  power  generation,  1167  glazing,  1038 

hammers,  853  sections,  beams  and  properties  of.  96 

heating,  aee  Heating.  Steel  shapes,  95-98 

quality  of,  1083  columns,  98 

shovel  excavating.  81 1  definition,  95 

shovels,  833  manufacture  of.  95 

superheated,  1083  struts  and  ties,  98 

thermal  and  physical  properties,  1081-1082  Steel  wire  gage,  table,  963 

Steel,  922-926  Steelcrete,  907-968 

alloy,  924  Sterrett,  H.  R.,  1350 

carbon.  923  Stiffener  angles,  183 

castings,  924  Stiffness,  definition,  5 

coeflScient  of  expansion,  6  Stokers,  mechanical,  1166 
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Stone  masonry,  strength  of.  1441-1442 
Stone  work.  825-827 

handling  stone,  826 
pointing,  827 
precautions,  827 
preventing  stains  on.  826 
setting.  826 

use  of  building  stones  and  stone  masonry,  826 
Stones,  building,  898-911 
Storage  of  water.  1209-1214 
Stovall.  Dr.  W.  D..  1264 

Straight-line  tsrpe  formula  for  columns,  203,  206 
Strain,  definition,  3 
Stress  and  deformation,  3-6 
ouryes  of  materials,  4 
Stress,  bending  and  direct,  concrete  and  reinforced  con- 
crete, 68-79 
compression  over  the  whole  section,  70 
tension  over  part  of  section,  70 
theory  in  general,  68 
StresB«  bending  and  direct,  wood  and  steel.  64-68 
bending  due  to  transverse  loads.  64 
eccentrically  loaded  columns,  67 
general,  64 
Stress  data  for  roof  trusses,  469-604 

diagrams  and  formulas  for  domes,  701-707 
fiber.  90 

of  girders,  101 
in  roof  members,  determination  of.  607,  627 
Stresses,  definition.  2,  3 

for  wooden  beams,  90 
Stresses  in  roof  trusses.  53-68 

algebraic  method  of  sections,  63 
graphical  method  of  joints,  64 
kinds  of  stresses,  53 
loads,  53 

methods  of  equations  and  coefficients,  54 
reactions,  53 

wind  load  stresses  by  the  graphical  method,  66 
Stresses  in  trusties,  computing.  4D-53 
algebraic  treatment,  50 
graphical  treatment,  52 
methods  used,  49 
Stresses,  roof,  nee  under  Roof  trusses. 
Strings  in  equilibrium  polygon,  13 
Structural  steel,  costs,  1031 

fire  protection  of,  337-340 
speciBcations  for,  1409 
tiee  also  under  Steel. 
Structural  steel  detailing.  310-321 
assembling  marks,  314 

drafting  room  organization  and  procedure,  310 
layouts,  riveted  connections,  312 
ordering  material,  ■ill 
shop  detail  drawings,  312 
typical  detail  drawings,  314-320 
Structural  steel  work.  815-817 

bolting  and  plumbing  of  superstructure,  817 
cycle    of   erecting    operations    with   derricks. 

816 
equipment  for  erecting  steel  frame  buildings, 

810 
locating  derricks  for  erection,  816 
power  for  derricks,  810 
riveting,  817 
setting  grillages,  815 
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Structural  terra  ootta,  017-019 
dense,  018 

hollow  tile,  kinds  of,  917 
manufacture,  017 
porous,  018 
aemi-porous,  918 

aises  and  weights  of  hollow  tUe,  918 
tests  of  hollow  building  tile,  919 
of  tile  walls,  919,  1439 
Structure,  definition,  2 
reactions  of,  17-22 
Strut-beams,  118 
definition,  2 
Struts,  properties  of.  98 
Stucco,  930-934 
finishes,  933 

importance  of  good  deaign,  080 
machines,  881 
materials,  932 
niizing,  932 
mortar  coats,  932 
structure,  931 
toob,  932 

types  of  stucco,  934 
Studding  for  frame  walls,  616 
Sullivan  rock  drills,  846 
Support  for  wooden  beams,  lateral,  100 
Surfaced  timbers,  100 
Surfacing  machines,  881 
Sweet.  A.  J.,  1341 
Swimming  pools.  676-680 
cable.  679 
construction,  677 
curbs.  678 
dimensions,  677 
diving  board,  678 
heating.  680 
in  schools,  762 
ladders,  678 
lines  and  markings,  678 
linings,  678 
location,  676 
overflow  troughs,  678 
shape  of  bottom,  677 
spaces  about  the  pool,  679 
special  pools.  679 
tile  finish,  678 

water  supply  and  sanitation,  680 
Sykes  Metal  Lath  and  Roofing  Co..  943.  945 
Symmetrical  interlock  channel  bar  piling.  850 

T-beam  construction,  412 

T-beams  in  reinforced  concrete  construction,  141-145 

Tait.  W.  S.,  on  Chimneys.  691-699 

on  Concrete  columns,  210-227 

on  Flat  slab  construction,  434-447 

on  Footings,  366-377 
Talbot.  Prof..  207,  209 
Tanks.  045-651 

gasolene.  651 

gravity,      647-649 

house.  649-651 

pressure,  047 

septic,  for  sewage.  1225,  1230 

sprinkler.  045 

storage,  for  water,  1209 
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Telephone  asrstems,  1300-1307 

common  battery  interphone  fljrttemB,  1307 
installation  of  subscriberB'  sets,  1301 
intercommunicatincs  telephones,  1304 
location  of  distributing  systems,  1800 

of  switch  board.  1300 
substation  wiring.  1303 
wiring  classification,  1301 
Temperature  stress,  definition,  0 
Tenon  bar  splice,  262 
Tensile  stress,  definition,  8 
Tension,  definition,  3 
Tension  members,  220-231 

illustrative  problem,  880 
riveted,  230 
rods  and  bars,  229 
splicing,  280 
wooden,  231 
Tension  splices,  240-253 
Terra  cotta,  architectural.  004-1000 
structural,  017-010 
tile,  fire  resistance  of,  338 
Terraso  finish,  451 

tile.  450 
Textile  mill  buildings,  702 
Theater  balcony  framing,  667 
Theaters,  design,  734 

ventilation  in,  1136 
Theorem  of  three  moments.  440 
Thew  shovel,  836 

Thiessen,  F.  C,  on  Fire-resistive  column  construction. 
340-342 
on  Fire-resistive  floor  construction,  342-^46 
on  Piers  and  buttresses.  305-308 
on  Protection  of  structural  steel  from  fire,  337-^40 
Thompeon-Starrett  Co.,  time  schedule  for  building,  805 
Thomson,  T.  K.,  on  Foundations,  347-366 
Three-moment  equation,  43 
Tie,  definition,  2 
beams,  117 

rod.  effect  on  reaction  of  a  structure,  18 
rods  for  purlins.  103 
Tieneman's  tests.  100 
Ties,  properties  of.  08 
llle  and  concrete  floors,  tables,  417-428 
and  plaster  walls,  614 
arch  floors,  388 
floors,  440 
gypsum,  038 
hollow.  017-010 
partitions,  620 
walls,  tests  on,  1430-1440 
Tiling,  1000-1003 
erasing.  1003 
glased  tiles,  1001 
grades  of  tile.  1002 
manufacture.  1000 
setting  of  tile.  1003 
trim  tiles,  1002 
unglased  tilee,  1001 
Timber,  887-808 

board  measure,  table.  804 
classification  of  lumber,  800 
composition  and  mechanical  properties,  888 
compression  on  surfaces  inclined  to  direction  of 
fibers,  248 


Timber,  decay,  880 

defects,  effect  of,  on  strength,  880 

destruction  by  animal  life.  800 

deterioration,  880 

estimating  quantities  of  sheathing,  flooring,  etc., 
807 

factor  of  safety  of,  5 

finishing  lumber,  flooring,  ceiling,  rustic,  etc.,  805 

framing,  sises.  803 

general  characteristics,  887 

measurement  of  lumber,  803 

methods  of  seasoning,  880 

resistance  of,  to  pressure  from  bolts,  etc.,  248 

sawing  of,  800 

seasoning  and  strength,  888 

shrinkage,  888 

Southern  yellow  pine.  801 

strength  values,  802 

stress-deformation  diagram  for,  4 

treatment  to  prevent  decay,  800 

used  for  wooden  beams,  00 

working  unit  stresses,  802 
Timber  construction  tension  splices,  240 
Timber  detailing,  308-310 

information  in  plans,  308 
listing,  323 
plans  required,  300 
scales,  300 
Timbers,  general  mechanical  properties,  1420-1420 

sised  and  siirfaced,  100 
Time  schedule  in  building  operations,  803-806 
Tin  roofs,  503 
Toilet  conveniences,  waterless,  1232-1244 

room  partitions,  624 
Toilets,  public,  760-775 
Tombs,  design,  736 
Torsion,  definition,  4 
Total  stress,  3 
Town  halls,  design,  723 
Translucent  fabric  for  skylights.  606 
Transverse  monitors,  607 
Traps,  1248 
Treads,  of  stairs.  635 
Truscon  Steel  Co.,  798 

Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Co.,  043,  044,  061,  068,  071,  072 
Trussed  girders.  178-181 
Trusses,  computing  stresses  in,  40-53 

definition,  2 

reactions  of,  20 

roof,  aee  Roof  trusses. 

splices  in,  270 
Tuscan  order  of  architecture,  714 

Ultimate  stress,  definition,  3 
Under  floors.  453 
Union  pile  hammers,  855 
Unitrbilt  system,  430 

Construction  Co.,  430,  433 

construction,  in  concrete  framing,  427 

deformation,  definition  3 

fan  heaters.  1123 

stress,  definition,  .3 

stresses  for  wooden  beams,  00 
United  Electric  Co.,  1403 

United  States  Bureau  of  Standards,  formula  for  con- 
crete columns,  212 
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application  of  air  to  vacuum  cleaning,  1401 

conductor,  1401 

loss  of  vacuum  in  pipe  and  hose,  1404 

machine,  1401 

relation  of  volume  and  vacuum  to  horseiMwer, 

1402 
use  and  abuse  of  vacuum  hose,  1405 
velocity  table,  1405-1406 
volume  and  vacuum,  1402 
Vacuum  exhaust  steam  heating,  1125 

steam  heating  system,  1123 
Vapor  systems  of  heating,  1124 
Varnish,  1016 
Vaughn,  F.  A..  1328 
Vault  construction,  618 
VentiUtion.  1131-1151 

air  friction  through  coils,  etc.,  1142 
velocities  through  ducts,  table,  1 143 
washers,  1138 
automatic  temperature  control,  1138 
available  head  for  flues,  table,  1145 
combination  direct  and  indirect  system,  1136 
cubic  feet  per  minute  per  occupant,  table,  1131^- 

1134 
diagram  of  friction  loss  in  ducts,  1141 
double  duct  system,  1136 
duct  and  fan  circulation,  1145 
design,  1130 
systems.  1147 
'equalisation  table,  1144 
fans  and  blowers,  1150 

friction,  areas,  etc.,  of  square  flues,  table,  1146 
gages  and  weights  of  pipe,  table,  1140 
gravity  circulation,  1 143 

individual  or  centralized  auxiliary  stacks,  1 136 
inlets  and  outlets,  position  of.  1135 
mechanical  circulation  of  air  in  ducts,  1 140 
methods,  1135 

of  air  distribution,  1138 
preheating  air  for,  1136 


ooucreie,  oiu 

corbels,  611 

curtain,  617 

damp  proofing,  614 

deadening  partitions,  617.  622 

erection,  611 

for  cold  storage  buildings,  617 

frame.  614-615 

furring,  614 

insulation  of,  617 

ledges,  611 

masonry,  above  grade,  610 

below  grade,  609 
mortar,  611 

painting  of  ashlar  work,  613 
parai>et,  611 
party,  616 

pier  construction,  610 
retaining,  682-690 
sheet  metal,  615 
stress  on  brick  work,  611 
terra  cotta  ashlar,  613 
thicknesses,  612 
tile  and  plaster,  614 

tests  on,  1439-1440 
vault  construction,  618 
wood  and  plaster,  615 
Warrington  sioam  pile  hammers,  855 
Washers  for  bolts,  245-248 
Water-closets,  1250 
Water  consumption,  1189-1192 

apartment  houses,  1190 

factories  and  industries,  1189 

general.  1189 

institutions,  1190 

meters,  1191,  1192 

milk  condenseries,  1190 

rates  of  use  by  plumbing  fixtures,  1191 

residences,  1189 

schools,  1190 

variations  in  rates  of  consumption,  1190 
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